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REPORT  OF  F.V.  HAYDEN; '. 

UNITED  STATES  GBOLOGIST-lN-CHAEGfi; 


LKTTBS   TO  THE   SECSETASr.  .  '. 


Office  U.  S.  Geological  and 
Oeooeaphical  Survey  of  the  Tebbitobies, 

Washington^  March  15, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  approval,  and  for  publica- 
tion, the  Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Cnited  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  the  principal  results  of 
the  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  during  the  year  1875,  when 
the  Survey  continued  the  work  of  the  two  previous  seasons  in  Colorado, 
completing  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  that  Territory, 
and  including  a  belt,  fifteen  miles  in  width  of  Northern  New  Mexico* 
and  Eastern  Utah. 

The  entire  force  of  the  Survey  was  divided  into  seven  parties  for 
special  duty,  four  of  which  were  assigned  to  specific  areas  for  the  per- 
formance of  topographical  and  geological  work.  The  fifth  party  at- 
tended to  the  primary  triangulation,  the  sixth  collected  photographic 
views  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  and  ancient  ruins,  while  the  sev- 
enth transported  the  supplies  to  the  various  districts. 

The  areas  for  exploration  the  present  season  were  much  farther  from 
the  base  of  supplies  than  heretofore;  rendering  the  labor  greater,  and 
csosiog  great  loss  of  time  in  traveling  to  and  from  these  bases.  Yet  the 
amonut  of  topographical  and  geological  work  accomplished  has  not  been» 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  previous  year. 

A3  heretofore,  the  starting  point  was  at  Denver.  The  first  or  south- 
ern division  operated  in  Southeastern  Colorado.  It  was  composed  of 
A.  D.  Wilson,  chief  topographer,  directing ;  Franklin  Rhoda,  assistant 
topographer ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  geologist ;  with  two  packers  and  a 
cook.  The  district  sur\'e.\ed  by  this  party  embraced  an  area  of  12,000- 
flqoare  miles.  Within  these  limits,  Mr.  Wilson  made  143  stations  on  the 
more  commanding  peaks. 

A  system  of  triangles  was  extended  over  the  whole  area,  while  at  the- 

same  time  the  topographical  sketches  and  angles  were  taken,  baromet- 

rietl  readings  were  made  at  all  occnpied  points,  at  all  camps,  passes,. 

and  other  places  of  note  visited  during  the  season.    Many  of  the  sta- 

las 
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tions  have  been  cal^ally  connected  iu  height  by  fore  and  back  angles 
of  elevation  and/^pression,  to  be  ased  as  a  check  on  the  barometric 
heights,  whil^-i}i.e*beights  of  all  located  points  have  been  determined  by 
a  system  of;i*n^les  of  depression  and  elevation. 

The  disti>cV Assigned  to  this  division  for  the  sammer  of  1875  joined  on 
to  the  §diitfa  borders  of  that  surveyed  in  1873  and  1874.  Longitude 
104Q.30''foYmed  the  eastern,  longitude  108©  the  western,  and  36©  45^ 
Doi:th'Tatitude  the  southern  boundaries. 

/j^''plan  for  the  most  rapid  and  successful  completion  of  the  work  un- 
:(i^Vfaken  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  subsequently  carried  out  as 
.••  J^Voposed.  This  district  contained  the  foothills  sloping  eastward  from 
\'the  Front  Range,  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Siingre  de  Cristo 
'  Range,  the  sopthern  end  of  San  Luis  Valley,  the  extension  of  the  La 
Plata  Mountains,  and  the  lower  country  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its 
tributaries.  A  small  portion  of  the  sedimentary  eastern  foo.-hills  was 
first  surveyed,  and  the  work  then  carried  westward  to  the  mountainous 
vicinity  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.  Instead  of  forming  a  well-defined, 
sharply-limited  range,  the  mountains  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  the 
form  of  a  high  plateau,  with  numerous  isolated  peaks.  Both  the  plateau 
and  the  peaks  mentioned  are  volcanic.  From  the  position  of  volcanic 
beds  composing  the  higher  peaks,  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  one  time  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  extended  to  a  considerably  higher  altitude  than 
at  present.  Toward  the  southwest,  it  drops  off  suddenly  into  the  lower 
country,  containing  the  Rios  Piedra  and  Pinos,  presenting  a  line  of  steep, 
rough  mountains,  formed  iu  part  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  plateau, 
in  part  by  the  peaks  above  mentioned,  the  former  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  rich  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers.  Here,  as  at  so  many  points 
in  the  districts  surveyed  by  the  southern  division,  the  geological  features 
determine  the  orographic  character.  With  the  plateau  end  the  volcanic 
beds  and  the  sedimentariesof  Cretaceous  age  set  in.  But  few  stratigraph- 
ical  disturbances  have  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  beds,  and 
the  country  therefore  shows  regular  features.  Long  lines  of  high 
ridges,  abrupt  on  the  north  side,  sloping  more  gently  toward  the  south, 
extend  from  east  to  west,  and  are  cut  by  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan. 
Eastward,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  recedes,  losing  at  the  same  time  some 
of  its  roughness,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  comparatively  low  bluff  conn- 
try  appears.  Rich  valleys,  partly  timbered  or  covered  with  grnss,  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  larger  streams,  owing  their  formations  to  the  rapid 
erosions  and  ready  disintegration  of  the  shales  belonging  to  Cretaceous 
No.  2.  Springs  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  mineral  ingredients, 
some  of  them  hot,  occur  in  these  valleys.  Owing  to  the  slight  south- 
erly dip  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  this  formation  claims  a  considerable  area 
of  the  region  extending  from  the  Rio  Animas  eastward  to  the  border  of 
the  district.  Above  the  well-determined  strata  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  a  series 
of  shales  and  sandstones  set  in,  in  which  no  characteristic  fossils  what- 
ever were  found.    They  reach  a  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  con- 
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taiD  coal  at  a  number  of  points.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  determine 
their  geological  age  with  any  degree  of  ceitainty  until  careful  compari- 
BODS  of  the  parallel  formations  observed  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Peale 
can  be  made.  The  absence  of  fossils  is  gre^atly  to  be  regretted,  but  none 
were  found,  although  many  square  miles  were  traversed  containing  the 
series.  Speaking  with  the  reserve  that  imperfect  comparison  of  the 
notes  taken  dictates,  it  would  appear  that  the  Trinidad  coal-bearing  series 
is  parallel  to  this  one. 

After  having  complete<l  the  snrvey  of  this  lower  region  along  the  Bio 
San  Juan  and  its  tributaries,  the  work  was  continued  to  the  extension 
of  the  La  Plata  Mountains.     Here  again  volcanic  rocks  were  met  with, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  those  farther  north  and  west.     Here,  as 
well  as  previously  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Pinos  and  Piedra,  evidence 
of  former  glaciers  was  found.    Considerable  areas  showed  the  grooving 
and  striation  of  rocks  in  positu,  prodaced  by  the  motion  of  ice  and 
bowlders.    Deep  cafions  were  cnt  into,  volcanic  conglomerate  occurring 
there,  that  had  not  preserved  the  grooving  and  striation,  however,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  yields  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  influ 
ences.    A  gentle  slope  eastward  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  that  tb<^re  reached 
to  the  youngest  member  of  the  group,  basalt,  gradually  merged  into 
the  San  Luis  Valley.    Affected  by  local  basaltic  eruptions,  as  well  as  by 
the  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  beds,  the  drainage  on  the  west  side  of 
this  valley  presents  some  interesting  features,  consisting  in  sudden  curves 
northward.    Northward,  the  unbroken  flows  of  basalt  continue  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  until  Rio  Alamosa  is  reached,  where  they  end 
and  drift  begins.    A  number  of  volcanic  bluffs,  trending  nearly  north 
and  south,  separate  this  portion  from  the  valley  through  which  the  Kio 
Grande  runs  after  making  its  turn  southward  west  of  Fort  Garland. 
This  region,  geologically,  is  more  interesting  than  the  western  one,  on 
account  of  the  evidence  furnished  demonstrating  the  existence  of  two 
very  large  lakes  at  the  close  of  the  volcanic  activity  there.    The  two 
were  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water  south  of  Fort  Garland,  and 
the  lower  one  extended  southward  nearly  to  the  Bio  Colorado.    At  that 
time,  too,  the  course  of  the  Bio  Grande  was  different  from  its  present 
one.    By  the  formation  of  a  narrow  caHon  in  the  basaltic  beds,  the  course 
of  the  river  was  deflected,  the  lakes  drained,  and  the  topography  left  very 
nearly  in  the  shape  we  now  observe  it.    The  accurate  deterrainition  of 
all  the  points  connected  with  the  existence  of  these  lakes  offers  no  ma- 
terial obstacle,  but  requires  by  far  more  time  than  could  be  bestowed 
opon  it  in  the  regular  course  of  the  survey. 

Separating  the  eastern  foothills  and  the  great  plains  from  San  Luis 
Valley  is  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eauge. 
Several  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet, 
while  many  of  them  reach  13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Hero  again  meta- 
morphic  rocks  set  in,  containing  indications  of  metalliferous  veins. 
Sedimentary  beds,  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  ages. 
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the  latter  only  on  the  eastern  slope,  however,  rest  against  the  metamor- 
phic  "core"  of  the  range.  Volcanic  eruptions  of  the  trachytic  series 
have  occurred,  and  show  an  arrangement  parallel  to  the  general  course 
of  the  chain.  A  more  or  less  isolated  group  of  peaks  is  north  of  Fort  Gar- 
land, termed  the  Sierra  Blanca.  Passes  are  both  north  and  souih  of  it, — 
Mosca  Pass  and  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  and  Abeyta  Passes.  While  Gre- 
taceous  beds,  overlying  the  Garboniferous  and  subjected  to  considerable 
disturbances,  slope  off  from  the  range  toward  the  eastward,  their  area 
is  somewhat  limited,  as  the  Lignitic  group  there  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Baton  Hills  and  north  of  them.  Lithologically,  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  one  observed  on  the  Bio  San  Juan.  Gomparisons  of  the 
succession  of  strata  and  relative  thickness,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Endlich's  report.  The  age  of  this  group  has  for  some  time  occupied  the 
attention  of  geologists,  and  given  occasion  for  dissenting  views.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  results  obtained  during  the  past  season  will 
not  admit  of  a  definite  decision  with  regard  thereto.  They  will  at  least 
be  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  those  of  explorers  having  merely 
traveled  over  a  limited  area,  as  so  large  a  continuous  district  containing 
the  formation  has  been  extimined.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  state 
positively  what  these  results  will  be;  but,  from  the  observations  taken 
in  the  field,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group  near 
Trinidad  is  not  Gretaceous.  A  full  discussion  of  this  important  subject 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Beport. 

Upon  the  completion  of  Che  examination  of  the  just-mentioned  group, 
the  work  of  the  season  was  connected  to  the  north  and  northeast  with 
that  of  1874,  and  therewith  finishe<l.  On  October  12,  the  party  returned 
to  Denver,  having  fully  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent 
out.  important  and  useful  information  has  been  obtaine<l  regarding 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  district,  and  data  have  been 
obtained  for  the  preparation  of  a  topographical  and  geological  map  of 
the  area  surveyed. 

The  southwestern  division  was  conducted  by  W.  H.  Holmes  as  geolo- 
gist, with  G.  B.  Chittenden  as  chief  topographer  and  T.  S.  Brantlegee 
as  assistant  topographer.    Mr.  Brandegee  also  acted  as  botanist. 

The  area  assigned  to  this  division  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1874,  or  a  lino  about  on  the  meridian  of  108o 
west  longitude ;  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36°  45';  on  the  west  by 
meridian  109©  30' ;  and  on  the  north  by  37o  SC  north  latitude.  These 
boundaries  include  an  area  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles.  An  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles  was  surveyed  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  outward  march.  Here  Mr. 
Ghittenden  made  about  twelve  stations,  connecting  with  the  former 
work  and  completing  the  sheets  to  the  proposed  eastern  line  of  the  Sur- 
vey. 

The  easternmost  line  of  the  district  assigned  to  this  division  was  over 
four  hundred  miles  from  Denver.  The  party  arrived  there  on  the  30th 
June,  and  commenced  work  immediately. 
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The  work  was  generally  done  by  means  of  the  plane-table,  and  reen- 
forced  by  both  vertical  and  drainage  sketches  from  all  the  stations,  and 
also  by  time-meanders  of  all  the  main  streams,  and  generally  by  a  run- 
ning sketch  of  the  routes  traveled.  The  main  stations  averaged  (me  to 
every  seventy-five  square  miles  of  area. 

By  meandering,  Mr.  Chittenden  surveyed  the  San  Juan  River,  the  La 
Plata,  the  Mancos,  and  the  Dolores,  all  of  them  considerable  streams^ 
and  besides  these  the  McElmo  and  Montezuma  Creeks,  which,  though 
well  defined  stream-beds,  contain  no  running  water.  These  last-named 
dry  rivers  are  each  upward  of  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  their  course  are  in  deep  cations.  In  the  meander,  he  made 
a  trigonometric  location  as  often  as  once  in  ten  miles. 

The  great  trouble  in  working  was  lack  of  water.  The  party  were 
often  obliged  to  ride  out  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  from  the 
rivers  to  make  a  station  and  back  again  for  camp,  because  outside  of 
the  rivers  themselves  there  was  no  water  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  systems  of  working  generally  employed  now  in  the 
difiereot  surveys  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  plane-table  system, 
which  was  generally  used  this  summer,  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  low, 
broken  country,  where  good  ^^  points"  are  abundant,  and  works  also  ex- 
tremely well  in  a  simple  caiion  country,  where  there  are  surrounding 
prominent  points  at  not  too  great  distance.  But  in  a  mountain  country, 
it  could  not  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and  was  eventually  abandoned 
in  all  the  mountain  work.  In  low,  broken,  and  canon  country,  it  is  prob- 
ably* the  best  system  that  can  be  used  ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  rolling  and 
mountainous  country  of  the  Northwest,  it  will  not  repay  the  extra  weight 
and  time  which  its  use  entails. 

In  any  but  a  very  mountainous  country,  a  system  of  meander  seems 
to  be  almost  necessary  to  make  work  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile 
complete.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  the  old  odometer  system 
that  has  brought  it  into  so  much  discredit.  If  properly  checked,  the 
meanders  give  to  the  more  important  portions  of  the  country,  as  the  trav- 
eled routes  and  principal  rivers,  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy  which 
is  their  due.  The  third  and  only  remaining  system  in  use  in  the  West 
is  that  generally  employed  on  this  Survey,  and  formerly  used  both  in  the 
California  Survey  and  in  thatof  the  fortieth  parallel.  It  consists  of  a  sys- 
tem of  vertical  and  horizontal  sketches  based  on  a  rather  elaborate  tri- 
angulation,  and  checked  by  numerous  angles,  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. Thissystem  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  arollingor  mountainous  coun- 
tr}',  and  in  such  country  cannot  be  equaled  by  either  of  the  other  modes. 
It  works  well,  too,  in  country  of  diflerent  character,  and  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  system  on  which  to,  base  work  in  the  average  coun- 
try of  the  West.  It  should,  however,  be  supplemented  by  good  mean- 
ders of  all  the  main  roads  and  rivers.  In  the  work  of  the  Survey  this 
summer,  the  three  systems  were  employed,  and  the  above  remarks  are 
the  immediate  result  of  the  summer's  observations. 
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The  party  completed  aboat  six  thoasand  square  miles  in  the  West, 
being  obliged,  after  the  trouble  with  the  Indians,  to  leave  anworked  a 
small  corner  in  the  Northwest,  requiring  about  five  days  to  be  completed. 
This  piece  of  ground  joins  directly  on  to  Mr.  Gauuett's  uncompleted 
area,  and  lies  entirely  west  of  the  Colorado  line.  In  going  to  and  from 
the  work,  six  full  weeks  were  spent  in  marching.  Mr.  Chittenden  worked 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  made  eighty-four 
main  stations. 

The  geological  examination  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  fruitful  of  most  im- 
I>ortant  results.  His  investigations  were  extended  from  Colorado  into 
portions  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  1874,  Dr.  Endlich  examined  the  district  lying  to  the  east,  so  that 
Mr.  Holmes  took  up  the  work  where  he  left  off  at  108^  west  longitude, 
and  carried  it  without  difficulty  to  109^  30^  In  general,  the  geology  isnot 
greatly  complicated.  The  section  of  stratified  rocks  exposed  extends 
from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Carboniferous,  including  about^  2,000  feet 
of  the  former  and  slight  exposures  merely  of  the  latter.  Aboat  9,000 
feet  of  measures  passed  under  examination.  Of  other  rocks,  there 
are — four  small  areas  of  trachyte,  one  limited  area  of  metamorphic 
rock,  and  a  few  unimportant  dikes. 

Beginning  at  the  east.  Dr.  Endlich's  section  on  meridian  108^  includes 
the  entire  series,  beginning  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  the  north 
and  extending  up  into  the  Tertiary  at  the  south.  The  strike  is  east  and 
west,  the  dip  south  from  6^  to  45o.  Working  to  the  westward,  Mr. 
Holmes  found  the  whole  series  flattening  out,  i.  e.,  approaching  a  hori- 
zontal position.  At  the  same  time,  a  gentle  rise  toward  the  northwest 
brings  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  up  to  the  general 
level  of  the  country.  The  Tertiary  formations  are,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  southeast.  From  Station  I,  an  outcrop  of  the  light-colored  sandstone 
belonging  to  the  base  of  this  series  could  be  traced  along  its  entire 
course  through  the  district. 

The  heaviest  seam  of  coal  examined  in  these  beds  is  26  feet  in  thick- 
ness.  It  is  rather  light  and  ibopure  on  the  snrface,  but  probably  of 
moderately  good  quality.  A  number  of  less  important  seams  were 
also  observed. 

West  of  the  Hio  La  Plata,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  by  a  slight  monoclinal  fold,  after  which  they  spread  ont 
to  the  west,  forming  the  Mesa  Verde.  This  mesa  extends  nearly  to 
the  San  Juan  on  the  south,  west  beyond  the  Bio  Mancos,  and  north  to 
the  middle  of  the  district,  an  area  of  more  than  700  square  miles.  On 
these  three  sides,  the  mesa  breaks  abruptly  off'  in  lines  of  irregular, 
escarped  cliff's,  generally  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  xi  height.  ,-     > 

The  striking  features  of  this  series  are  the  exposures  of  two  horizons 
of  massive  sandstones.  The  upper  forms  the  top  of  the  mesa;  the  lower, 
1,000  feet  below,  prodaces  a  subordinate  shelf.  Shales  intervene  be- 
tween the  sandstones  of  the  Lignitic  and  the  upper  sandstones  of  the 
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luesa,  and  between  these  and  the  lower  sandstones.  Around  the  base  of 
the  mesa,  the  MiddleCretaceoas  shales  on  tcrop.  The  belt  covered  by  these 
is  narrow,  and  is  followed  by  the  hard  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group, 
which  are  very  persistent  here  as  elsewhere,  and  occupy  the  higher  level 
of  the  entire  mesa  country  to  the  west  and  north.  The  Jurassic  strata 
and  the  ^'red  beds"  are  exposed  in  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  numer- 
ous canons  and  stream-courses,  the  latter  only  in  the  greater  valleys  and 
in  patches  about  the  bases  of  the  trachytic  areas.  The  Jurassic  section 
is,  in  the  upper  part,  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding  series  in 
other  parts  of  Colorado,  but  at  the  base  has  a  larger  development  of  soft 
sandstones  and  marls.  The  identificatiou  rests  upon  the  analogy  of 
position  and  lithology.  The  '^red  beds"  are  massive  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  as  usual. 

The  only  important  mountains  are  the  Sierra  La  Plata.  Thoy  lie  to- 
ward the  northwest,  and  are  principally  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  so  highly 
metamorphosed  as  to  have  lost  all  apparent  structure.  A  large  number 
of  rich  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  recently  discovered  in  this 
group  about  the  sources  of  the  Hio  La  Plata,  and  an  extensive  placer- 
bar  is  located  near  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  mountains. 

In  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  this  district  is  a  group  of  trachytic 
mountains,  including  Lone  Cone,  which  belongs  to  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains.  West  of  the  Mesa  Yerde,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict, stands  the  *'  Late"  group,  of  which  Ute  Peak  is  the  culminating 
summit.  It  covers  anltrea  of  some  forty  square  miles,  and  is  simply  a 
mass  of  trachyte  pushed  up  through  and  poured  out  over  the  floor  of  the 
Dakotd  group. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  corner,  principally  in  Arizona,  is  the 
Sierra  Carriso,  identical  with  the  Late  in  nearly  every  respect,  difl'eriug 
only  in  having  carried  up  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  about 
the  base,  while  a  fragment  of  the  same  formation  is  caught  up  in  the 
center  of  the  group. 

Of  the  C,000  square  miles,  5,700  are  of  sedimentary  rocks:  230  of  these 
in  the  southeast  are  of  the  so-called  Lignitic,*  800,  chiefly  included  in 
the  Mesa  Yerde,  belong  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous ;  and  the  remaining 
4,900  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  such  of  the  earlier  i)eriods  as  are 
exposed  in  the  crooked  and  narrow  valleys,  and  about  the  trachytic 
groups.  In  the  Cretaceous  series,  Mr.  Holmes  examined  a  number  of 
seams  of  workable  coal,  procured  fossils  in  ten  distinct  horizons,  and 
expects  to  be  able  to  identify  these  horizons  with  such  corresponding 
ones  as  exist  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  section  obtained  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  made  in  Colorado  up  to  this  time.  .  The  tra- 
chyte areas  include  about  250  square  miles,  and  seem  to  present  many 
remarkable  and  interesting  features. 

The  prehistoric  remains  m  the  canons  and  lowlands  of  the  Southwest 
are  of  great  interest,  and  the  study  of  them  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  as  com- 
plete as  possible  under  the  circumstances.    Many  cliff-houses,  built  in 
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extraordinary  situations,  and  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  were 
examined.  A  good  collection  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  the  latter 
including  arrow-beada,  axes,  and  ear-ornaments,  etc.,  some  pieces  of 
rope,  fragments  of  matting,  water  jars,  corn,  and  beans,  and  other 
articles,  were  exhumed  from  the  debris  of  a  house.  Many  graves  were 
found,  and  a  number  of  skulls  and  skeletons  that  may  fairly  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  were  added  to  the  collection. 

The  western  or  Grand  River  division  consisted  of  Henry  Gannett,  to- 
pographer, in  charge ;  W.  B.  Atkinson,  assistant  topographer ;  A.  0. 
Peale,  geologist ;  two  packers ;  and  a  cook. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  party  lies  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude 370  52'  and  39©  15';  is  limited  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  IO90  3(y, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  western  limit  of  the  work  of  last  year,  approxi- 
mately the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  Rivers.  This  embraces  the 
country  drained  by  the  Uncompahgre  and  Dolores  Rivers  and  their 
branches. 

The  party  left  Denver  on  June  7,  and  on  July  3  commenced  work. 
They  worked  uninterruptedly  until  August  15,  when  the  work  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  Indians. 

The  work  was  carried  to  the  western  line  of  Colorado,  and  toward  the 
northern  end  extended  25  or  30  miles  into  Utah,  and  reached  the  north 
and  south  lines  throughout,  except  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  total 
area  surveyed  is  about  6,000  square  miles.  In  doing  this,  seventy -four 
stations  were  made. 

The  country  is  extremely  diversified.  The  Uncompahgre  flows  through 
a  broad  valley,  fifty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  in  width,  almost 
perfectly  flat,  and  very  dry.  The  elevation  is  4,500  to  6,000  feet.  The 
soil  is  poor,  and  vegetation,  except  in  the  river-bottom,  very  scanty. 

Between  the  Uncompahgre  and  the  Dolores  is  a  high  ridge,  whose  axis 
is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  rivers — u  6.,  about  N.  30^  W.  It  has  a 
long,  gradual  slope  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  while  it  breaks  oflF 
sharply  and  steeply  to  the  Dolores.  The  average  elevation  of  the  crest 
is  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Most  of  this  country  is  well  timbered  with  heavy 
pine,  quaking-aspen,  and  some  spruce.  There  is  also  considerable  open 
country,  which  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass. 

The  Sierra  La  Sal  is  a  short,  isolated  range  of  mountains,  just  west  of 
the  Dolores,  separating  it  from  the  Grand  River.  The  direction  of  the 
range  is  about  north  and  south,  its  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  summits  12,000,  to  13,000  feet. 

The  Grand  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  to  that  of  the  Do- 
lores is  alternately  in  open  valley  and  low  caiions.  On  the  south,  the 
river  hugs  the  edge  of  the  plateau  closely,  while  on  the  north  low,  open, 
desert  country  extends  about  fifteen  miles  back  from  the  river.  This 
desert  country  extends  down  the  Grand  and  across  to  the  Green,  form- 
ing the  great  plateau  in  which  these  streams  and  the  Colorado  cut  their 
cailo  ns. 
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Soath  of  the  Sierra  La  Sal  are  fine  valleys  extendiDg  nearly  to  the 
bead  of  the  Dolores.  Farther  west,  the  country  is  a  plateau,  without 
water,  covered  with  sage  and  pinon-pine,  and  cat  by  numberless  dry 
canons. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  surveyed  by  the  Grand  River 
division  during  the  season  of  1875  are  comparatively  simple,  there  being 
no  great  uplifts  nor  many  local  disturbances.  The  sedimentary  forma- 
tions represented  are  all  included  under  Carboniferous  red  beds  (Trian- 
gle 9),  Jurassic,  and  Oretaceous.  Exposures  of  metamorphic  rocks  are 
seen  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  limited  mainly  to  the  bottoms  of 
canons,  the  streams  having  cut  through  the  overlying  sedimentaries. 
The  eruptive  areas  are  also  limited.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district, 
we  had  the  overlapping  edges  of  various  trachy tic  flows,  whose  sources 
of  origin  were  in  the  Uncoropahgre  Mountains,  still  farther  south.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  three  distinct  centers  of  eruption,  viz,  the  Lone 
Cone  group  of  mountains  on  the  south,  the  Abajo  Mountains  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  Sierra  La  Sal  Mountains  toward  the  northwest.  These 
are  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  and  have  been  pushed  up  through  the  Cre- 
taceous layers,  which  dip  gently  from  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
district,  however,  is  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks,  generally  hori- 
zontal, or,  if  dipping,  but  little  inclined.  In  these  beds,  the  drainage  is 
outlined  by  canons,  which  are  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth.    During  the  summer  months,  the  streams  are  dry. 

Leaving  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  the  first  work  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ounnison  Biver,  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between 
Mr.  Gannett's  district  of  1874  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  same  year. 
The  rocks  here  are  trachytes,  interlaminated  with  tuffs  in  horizontal 
layers.  They  rest  partly  on  metamorphic  rocks,  and  partly  on  the  rem- 
nants of  Cretaceous  sandstones.  Previous  to  the  outpouring  of  these 
trachytes,  the  country  was  evidently  subjected  to  considerable  erosion, 
the  sandstones  being  in  many  places  entirely  removed,  exposing  the 
gneissic  rocks  upon  which  they  were  deposited.  Going  westward 
toward  the  Uncompahgre  Biver,  the  volcanic  rocks  disappear,  and 
rocks  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  show  in  bluffs  on  the  east  side.  The 
weathering  of  these  beds  has  produced  a  barren  alkaline  soil,  in 
which  there  is  no  vegetation.  In  the  immediate  river-bottom,  there 
in  some  good  soil,  but  it  is  limited  in  extent.  The  course  of  the  Un- 
compahgre is  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and  between  it  and  the 
drainage  of  the  San  Mignel  and  Dolores  Bivers,  which  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  direction,  is  a  plateau-like  country,  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  eastward,  toward  the  Uncompahgre,  and  breaking  off  in  benches  on 
the  Dolores  side.  Seen  from  the  mountains,  this  plateau  appears  very 
regular;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  much  cut  up  by  numerous  canons,  which 
carry  water  only  in  wet  seasons.  The  floor  of  the  plateau  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1),  underlaid 
by  Jurassic  shalesand  red  beds  (Triassicf ),  which  rest  upon  metamorphic 
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rocks,  as  seen  in  the  canons.  On  tbe  western  side  of  the  plateau  is  a 
monoclinal  fold,  which  in  some  places  becomes  a  fault  of  300  to  500  feet. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  region  is  a  caiion  extending 
from  the  Dolores  Biver  to  the  Gunnison  River.  It  is  evidently  the  bed 
of  an  old  stream,  which  probably  once  flowed  toward  the  Dolores.  At 
present,  there  are  in  it  two  creeks,  one  a  tributary  of  the  Gunnison  and 
the  other  a  branch  of  the  Dolores,  the  latter  the  larger  stream  of  the 
two.  At  the  divide  between  them,  the  caiion  is  about  1,200  feet  deep, 
900  feet  of  gneissic  rock  and  300  of  sedimentaries  on  the  top.  The  dip 
is  toward  the  east,  and  the  creek  flowing  in  that  direction  gradually 
gets  higher  and  higher  in  the  schists,  and  finally  cuts  through  the  over- 
lying sandstones,  in  which  it  joins  the  Gunnison.  Toward  the  west, 
the  cafion  rapidly  increases  in  depth  until  it  is  3,000  feet  below  the 
general  surface.  The  stream  on  this  side  cuts  across  the  line  of  fault- 
ing of  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  enters  the  red  sandstones,  which 
incline  westward.  In  these,  it  joins  the  Doloi*es  Kiver.  !N^oith  of  the 
canon,  between  it  and  Grand  Biver,  the  Dakota  group,  which  prevails 
to  the  soQthward,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  the  red  beds  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  which  is  here  a  maze  of  dry  canons.  The 
country  gradually  falls  off  toward  Grand  Biver,  the  western  line  of 
faulting  becomes  a  fold,  and  the  eastern  fold,  which  is  also  faulted  in 
places,  gradually  becomes  less.  !N^orth  of  Grand  Biver,  beds  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age  appear,  probably  succeeded  by  Tertiary  as  we  go  north. 
On  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Bivers,  and  extending  westward,  the 
rocks  are  sandstones.  There  are  broad  folds  extending  across  the  coun- 
try whose  axes  are  parallel,  the  general  direction  being  northwest  and 
southeast.  Between  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores,  the  Dakota  group 
forms  the  floor.  Beyond  the  Dolores,  the  red  beds  prevail,  capped  with 
isolated  patches  of  Jarassic  shales,  and  underlaid  with  beds  of  Carbon- 
iferous age.  The  latter  show  only  in  few  places.  The  drainage  here  has 
two  general  courses  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  main  streams 
flow  in  a  general  north  we  stery  direction. 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  beautiful  porphyritic 
trachyte,  which  in  some  places  has  included  masses  of  Cretaceous  shales. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  peaks  has  a  capping  of  sandstone,  which 
was  lifted  up  by  the  eruption  of  the  mass,  the  base  of  the  peak  being 
entirely  of  trachyte.  There  are  evidences  of  glacial  action  here.  North- 
west and  west  of  the  group,  the  red  beds  have  the  rochea  moutonniea 
form,  beautifully  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

The  Abajo  Mountains  are  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  similar  to  the 
Sierra  la  Sal,  as  are  the  mountains  about  Lone  Cone,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  district  assigned  to  the  San  Juan  division. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  division,  directed  by  G.  B.  Bechler,  extended 
over  several  isolated  areas,  all  situated  between  meridians  104^  30^  and 
106O  30^  and  parallels  38©  40^  and  40©  30^,  or  from  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  to  the  Upper  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Bivers,  and  from 
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a  point  six  miles  Boath  of  Pike's  Peak  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Loug's 
Peak. 

In  this  district,  the  entire  Mkldle  and  Sonth  Parks  are  located,  and 
three  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  West,  the  Arkausas,  Oraud,  and  Platte 
Kivers,  together  with  several  of  their  large  tributaries,  have  their  ori- 
gin. The  principal  branches  are  Blue,  Snake  Williams,  and  Frazer 
Rivers  on  the  west  slope,  and  Tarryall,  Fountain  qui  Bouille,  Bear, 
Clear,  Saint  Yrain,  Boulder,  Thompson,  and  Buckhorn  Eivers  on  the 
eastern  slope. 

The  main  Bocky  Mountain  Range  and  its  minor  ranges  are,  in  this 
district,  peculiarly  complicated  ;  for  the  latter,  at  times,  on  account  of 
their  height  and  magnitude,  seem  to  lose  their  subordinate  character, 
and  become  independent  ranges,  while  the  main  range  contains  groups 
or  clusters  of  peaks  so  complicated  in  their  form  and  connection,  that  it 
requires  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  topographer  to  lay  down 
the  true  drainage. 

Among  the  minor  ranges,  the  Park,  Williams  or  Blue  Biver,  Gore^s, 
Tarryall,  and  Platte  Biver  Banges  rank  in  height  among  the  largest, 
while  for  extreme  ruggedness  the  Gore  and  Tarryall  Mountains  cannot 
well  be  surpassed.  In  this  district,  the  great  mining  industries  of  Colo- 
rado are  found. 

The  geographical  features  of  this  area  are  as  follows : — Between  the  Ar- 
gentine and  Georgia  Passes,  a  ridge  of  mountains  diverges  from  the  main 
chain  and  follows  a  course  about  southeast,  connecting  with  the  mount- 
ains near  the  Pike's  Peak  group  on  its  west  side.  This  is  the  Tarryall 
Baoge,  a  rugged  and  abrupt  granite  wall,  with  several  peaks  over  12,500 
feet  in  height,  and  most  of  the  others  rising  above  timber-line.  The  great- 
est depressions  in  this  range  are  where  the  Tarryall  and  South  Platte 
Bivers  break  through  in  canons,  and  where  the  Ute  Pass  and  Kenosha 
Pass  afford  an  entrance  to  the  South  Park.  To  the  east  of  the  Kenosha 
Pass,  a  few  miles,  the  Tarryall  Bange  separates  into  two  ridges,  which 
ron  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  northern  ridge  borders  the 
sonth  side  of  the  North  Platte  Biver,  and  is  called  the  Kenosha  or 
Platte  Bi  ver  Bange. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  Platte  Biver,  Tarryall,  and  the  South 
Park  districts,  Mr.  Bechler  ascended  the  Arkansas  Valley,  crossed  the 
Tennessee  Pass,  and  examined  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Eagle 
and  Blue  Bivers,  of  which  very  little  was  known.  This  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  imposing  mountain  masses  of  the  Mount 
Lincoln  group,  and  on  the  east  by  the  cliff- walls  of  the  Blue  Biver  Bange, 
and  on  the  northeast  by  Gore's  Bange,  with  its  needle-shaped  peaks 
extending  for  twenty  miles  like  sharp  pinnacles. 

In  completing  the  survey  of  this  district,  Mr.  Bechler  joined,  by  his 
topographical  work  and  triangulation,  three  separate  surveys  of  pre- 
vions  years. 

Crossing  Gore's  Bange  and  the  Blue  Biver,  Mr.  Bechler  passed  through 
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ibe  Middle  Park  and  over  the  Bonlder  Pass  to  the  sources  of  the  Big 
ThompsoQ  Creek,  an  important  stream  rising  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Long's  Peak  group.  Much  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  ridgt's  of 
hogbacks  at  the  east  base  of  the  mountains,  thus  bringing  the  season's 
labors  to  a  most  successful  termination.  One  hundred  and  six  stations 
were  made;  barometrical  elevations  were  450 ;  and  the  number  of  eleva- 
tions taken  with  the  gradienter  were  about  6,000. 

The  party  under  Mr.  Gardner  had  made  but  four  stations  when  it 
was  prevented  from  further  prosecution  of  that  duty  by  Indians.  One 
of  the  stations  occupied  was  very  important,  viz,  the  Sierra  la  Sal 
Mountain,  which  enabled  Mr.  Gardner  to  secure  an  excellent  set  of 
.observations,  thus  extending  the  triangulation  far  into  Utah,  and  con- 
necting our  eastern  work  with  the  great  Colorado  River  of  the  West 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1874,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the 
photographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  visited  the  south westerti  portion. of  Colo- 
rado for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  ruins  which  rumor  had 
placed  in  the  cafLons  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  and  about  El  Late.  The 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  there  was  but  little  time  for  investi- 
gation, yet  the  eight  days  that  were  actually  devoted  to  the  subject 
brought  to  light  a  group  of  ancient  habitations  so  novel  in  their  con- 
struction and  position  that  they  have  excited  a  very  general  interest. 
The  results  of  the  trip,  as  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  second  series,  of 
the  Survey,  have  already  been  widely  distributed.  The  illustrations 
secured  by  photography,  and  then  reproduced  by  photolithographic 
processes,  have  done  much  to  popularize  and  render  familiar  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  subject,  and,  showing  as  they  do  all  the  phases  of 
the  eccentric  methods  of  these  ancient  builders,  has  made  them  an 
authority,  and  they  have  already  been  reproduced  in  a  number  of  later 
publications. 

The  first  trip  proving  so  successful,  Mr.  Jackson  was  dispatched  again 
this  season  to  the  same  region  with  instructions  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  these  ruins  north  of  the  present 
Moquis  Pueblos. .  Associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  was  Mr.  E.  A. 
Barber,  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  A  guide,  two 
packers,  and  a  cook  constituted  the  whole  party,  and  then,  with  six 
weeks'  supplies,  the  party  started  from  Parrott  City,  on  the  head  of  the 
Bio  La  Plata,  August  27,  the  general  course  being  down  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  the  De  Chelly,  up  that  to  near  Fort  Defiance,  and  then  over  to 
the  seven  Moqui  ^'  cities".  Returning,  they  crossed  the  San  Juan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  De  Chelly,  and  traveled  northward  to  midway  between  the 
Sierra  Abajo  and  La  Sal,  and  then  returned  to  the  starting-point  across 
the  heads  of  the  caiions,  which  run  southward  to  the  San  Juan. 

The  Upper  San  Juan,  Mesa  Verde,  and  El  Late  regions  came  within 
the  area  assigned  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who,  in  addition  to  his  geological 
investigations,  made  a  special  examination  of  the  archaeology  of  the 
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region,  bringing  oat  with  his  ready  and  artistic  pencil  even  more  won- 
derfal  ruins  (of  the  same  general  class,  however)  than  were  foand  by  Mr. 
Jackson  the  season  previoas. 

Traveling  westwanl  to  the  head  of  the  McElmo,  a  day  was  spent  in 
the  farther  investigation  of  that  interesting  locality.    A  number  of  new 
rains  were  discovered,  but  in  no  way  differing  from  those  already  fig- 
ured.   The  extreme  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  aridity  of  the  conn- 
try  prevented  more  than  a  superficial  examination  of  the  many  side- 
canons  which  debouch  into  the  main  one.    Enough  was  seen  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  that  ruins  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  tillable  land  and  in  those  cafLons  which  had  alluvial  bottoms.    This 
fact  held  good  in  the  other  regions;  for  in  no  case  could  a  single  vestige 
of  any  habitation  be  found  in  the  sterile,  rocky  gorges  removed  from 
cultivable  ground.    The  ideas  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
as  to  good  farming  land  would  hardly  come  up  to  that  of  an  eastern 
fkrmer,  yet  a  strip  of  bottom-land  only  fifty  yards  in  width  at  the  bottom 
of  their  deep  canons  wonld  yield  maize  enough  to  subsist  quite  a  town. 
The  supposition  that  they  were  an  agricultural  people  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  vicinity  of  any  group  of  ruins  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  little  "  cubby-holes",  (op  small  for  habitation,  but  very  evidently 
intended  for  ^^ caches",  or  granaries, and  the  large  towns  contain  small 
apartments  that  must  have  been  for  the  same  use. 

The  only  known  water  in  the  country,  short  of  the  San  Juan,  over 
forty  miles  distant,  was  on  the  Hovenweep,  near  the  town  which  was 
discovered  last  year,  thus  necessitating  the  retraversing  of  so  much  of 
the  country.    A  day  spent  in  some  of  the  tributary  caiions  developed  no 
remains  of  any  importance,  although  every  little  side-caiion  contains 
traces  of  former  occupation  by  the  town-builders.    To  the  west  of  the 
Hovenweep  is  a  high,  level  plateau,  separating  it  from  the  caiions  of  the 
Montezuma,  and  running  north  and  south,  from  the  waters  of  the  San 
Joan  to  those  of  the  Dolores.    Cpon  this  were  found  the  remains  of 
many  circular  towers,  all  of  about  the  same  size,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
fai  diameter.    They  are  generally  almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  in  two 
or  three  cases  portions  of  the  wall,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  of  well- 
bailt  masonry,  were  found.    This  being  a  sandstone  mesa,  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  valleys,  does  not  contain  a  spring  or  any  water 
except  such  as  collects  in  the  water-pockets  after  a  shower.     The 
soil  upon  its  surface  is  thin,  and  in  places  blown  off  clean  to  the  bed- 
rock.    Grass,  cedar,  and  artemisia  flourish ;  in  fact,  it  is  most  excellent 
grazing-land,  and,  as  cultivation  was  out  of  the  question,  these  people 
most  have  had  herds  of  sheep  or  goats,  which  thi^y  brought  up  here  to 
graze  daring  the  winter,  just  as  the  Utes  and  Navajoes  do  at  the 
pRfient  time,  and  these  towers  were  built  as  places  of  refuge  or  residence 
for  their  herders. 

Eight  and  ten  miles  below  the  Hovenweep  town,  are  two  groups  of 
mina  worthy  of  note.    The  first  is  built  upon  an  almost  perfectly  rectan- 
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gular  block  of  sandstone,  which  occnpies  a  prominent  position  on  a  apnr 
of  the  mesa.  It  is  thirty-eight  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  as  true  and  as  level  as  though  set  by  masons.  The  summit 
is  entirely  covered  with  the  work  that  was  built  upon  it,  very  evidently 
fDr  merely  defensive  purposes,  for  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  at  its 
south  side,  was  the  habitation  of  the  family.  A  line  of  wall  forty  feet 
square  incloses  a  space,  within  which  was  another  building  resting  against 
the  rock  itself,  the  roof  of  which  served  as*  a  means  of  access  to  the 
rock  above.  Two  miles  below,  where  the  McElmo  comes  in,  and  upon 
the  point  of  the  mesa,  are  other  similar  ruins,  but  built  much  less  regu- 
larly. Upon  one  of  the  faces  of  the  rock  is  an  inscription  chipped  in 
with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  covering  some  sixty  square 
feet  of  surface.  Figures  of  goats,  lizards,  and  human  figures  abound, 
with  many  hieroglyphical  signs.  The  top  of  the  mesa  afforded  much 
food  for  speculation  in  the  interesting  remains  there  discovered.  The 
extreme  point  was  a  perfectly  flat,  level-table,  fifty  by  one  hundred  yards 
in  diameter,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
on  all  sides,  excepting  the  narrow  neck  which  connected  it  with  the 
main  plateau.  Across  this  neck,  a  wall  had  been  built  to  keep  off  either 
human  or  beast,  and  rendered  the  place  perfectly  isolated.  Inside, 
nearly  the  entire  space  was  subdivided  into  small  squares  and  double- 
walled  circles  formed  by  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge,  each  square,  about 
three  by  five  feet.  The  supposition  has  always  been  that  these  were 
burial-places.  They  were  dug  down  upon  to  a  considerable  depth  with- 
out discovering  anything.  Here  the  soil  was  thin  and  light,  so  that  the 
labor  of  excavating  was  easy.  A  number  of  the  squares  were  cleaned 
out  to  the  bed-rock  beneath,  which  in  some  cases  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  but  without  discovering  anything  more  except 
that  in  every  case  the  earth  had  been  burned,  and  a  thin  layer  of  char- 
coal remained.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  people  might 
not  have  been  cremationists. 

The  Bio  San  Juan  at  the  mouth  of  the  McElmo  is  a  stream  averag- 
ing one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  to  five  in  depth,  flowing  in 
great  curves  that  almost  touch  upon  themselves  again,  and  bordered 
with  dense  groves  of  cottonwood.  The  bottoms  are  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  and  run  back  over  sage-covered  benches  to  the  sand- 
stone bluffs,  picturesque  in  outline  and  color,  which  rise  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  river.  They  gradually  close  in 
upon  the  stream  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  great  canon  below  the 
mouth  of  the  De  Chelly. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  brought  the  party  to  the  first 
important  ruins,  although  the  older,  almost  unrecognized  ^indications  ^ 
were  abundant  everywhere.  At  that  point,  the  bench-land  juts  up  over 
the  river,  and  almost  upon  the  brink  is  a  quadrangular  structure  one 
hundred  ajid  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  small 
open  court  facing  the  river.    A  singular  feature  in  its  construction  was 
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a  semicircular  apartmeDt  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  the  rear  of 
the  court,  aboat  the  oater  circle  of  which  was  ranged  a  series  of  seven 
other  apartments  averaging  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet.  Under  the  bluffs, 
and  almost  overhanging  the  stream,  were  a  row  of  little  cave-houses. 
Oth^r  cave-houses  were  niched  in  the  cave  like  recesses  of  the  bluffs 
for  some  distance  above  and  below. 

Some  ten  miles  farther  the  bordering  bluffs  came  down  quite  near 
the  stream,  in  some  places  overhanging  it.  Cave  and  cliff  ruins  oc- 
curred frequently  in  them.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  an  impor- 
tant cave  ruin  was  discovered,  which  was  quite  remarkable  in  its  way. 
Imagine  a  perpendicular  bluff  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  a  firm,  white  sandstone,  and  the  lower  half  a  dull 
red,  soft,  and  friable  variety.  Time  ha«  excavated  an  almost  perfectly 
hemispherical  cave  from  this  bluff,  equally  divided  between  the  two 
kinds  of  rock.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  the  same  from  top  to  bottom  at  its  outer  face.  Midway  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  running  completely  around  the  half-circle  which 
formed  the  back  of  the  cave,  are  two  benches,  upon  the  upper  of 
which  is  built  the  town,  or  series  of  rooms,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  in 
the  aggregate,  the  lower  serving  as  a  walk,  or  promenade,  from  which 
access  could  only  be  had  by  ladders.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  center 
is  the  principal  building,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  each  two  stones  in 
height,  and  now  standing  twelve  feet  high.  Adjoining  it  on  the  right 
is  a  long  row  of  twelve  apartments,  built  as  a  solid  block,  and  on  the 
left  an  open  space  of  sixteen  feet,  and  then  another  small  building.  In 
the  open  space  were  four  holes,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  deep, 
drilled  into  the  rock,  serving  evidently  as  post-holes  for  a  loom. 

All  the  rooms  have  been  burned  out  clean,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  wood- 
work remains.  The  walls  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  the  adobe 
mortar  on  the  inside  still  retaining  the  impression  of  the  delicate  lines 
on  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  the  hands  of  the  builders.  Impressions  of 
the  whole  hand  were  frequent,  showing  them  to  have  had  small  and  finely 
formed  hands.  Corncobs  and  pieces  of  pottery  were  found  imbedded  in 
the  mortar.  In  the  center  of  the  larger  rooms,  beneath  the  debris,  were 
found  the  fire-places,  circular  excavations,  which  still  retained  the 
charred  wood  and  ashes  of  aboriginal  fires.  Perched  up  in  one  of  the 
bouses,  under  a  great  dome  of  overhanging  rock  that  distinctly  echoed 
every  word  uttered,  with  a  steep  descent  of  over  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
broad,  fertile  bottoms,  handsome  groves,  and  meandering  course  of 
the  river,  these  old,  old  people,  whom  even  the  imagination  can  hardly 
clothe  with  reality,  must  have  felt  a  sense  of  security  that  even  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  northern  tribes  could  hardly  have  ruffled. 

Omitting  mention  of  large  numbers  of  ruins  which  are  clustered  along 
the  San  Juan,  the  next  important  group  discovered,  for  this  is  the  first 
time  any  of  these  have  been  brought  before  the  world,  were  those  of 
the  Rio  De  Chelly.     The  party  reached  this  point  August  7,  the  very 
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hottest  portion  of  the  ye.ar,  in  a  region  noted  for  the  intensity  of  the 
scorching  rays  which  radiate  from  its  bare  plateau  of  white  sandstone. 
The  average  temperature  tliroughout  the  day  in  the  sun  was  140o.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  current, 
was  88^,  and  that  was  the  coldest  water  to  be  had. 

The  Eio  De  Chelly,  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  so  caiioned,  and  the  wash  (for  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  per- 
fectly dry  the  greater  portion  of  the  year)  cuts  from  wall-rock  to  wall- 
rock  so  frequently  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  up  it  except  in  the  bed, 
and  that  is  so  tortuous  and  rocky  in  places  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Making  a  detour  to  the  right,  the  first  opening  into 
the  canon  was  reached  ten  miles  above.  Here,  an  interesting  and 
extensive  ruin  was  found,  which  was  so  well  preserved  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  vacated  less  than  a  score  of  years,  and  so  near  like  the  work- 
manship and  manner  of  building  of  the  present  Moquis  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  them  lurking  among  the  deserted  rooms. 
Thi  ruin  was  situated  in  a  long  cave-like  bench,  or  mesa,  running  along 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  blufi"  some  fifty  feet  above  its  base,  and  a 
total  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  yards.  The  town  was  irregularly, 
but  compactly  built,  conforming  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  placed, 
the  rooms  arranged  in  a  single  row  most  of  the  way,  but  at  either  end 
bunching  up  to  two  and  three  deep.  A  ground-plan  shows  seventy-five 
rooms,  with  many  little  irregular  "  cnbby-holes  ",  with  a  total  length  of 
548  feet.  A  few  yards  farther  to  the  right,  a  half-dozen  detached  build- 
ings, cisterns,  and  reservoirs  yet  remain  perfect  enough  to  show  their 
purpose.  In  the  center  of  the  mass  was  a  well-preserved  circular  apart- 
ment, a  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  others,  that  was  probably  an 
estii/a.  The  goat-corrals  were  inside  between  the  houses  and  the  blnflf. 
Digging  beneath  the  dShris^  several  pieces  of  finely-preserved  pottery 
were  found,  the  same  finely  ornamented  and  glazed  ware  of  which  the 
fragments  are  universally  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Beneath 
the  center  of  the  town,  there  was  found  in  one  group  some  whole  jars  of 
about  two  gallons  capacity  each,  of  the  gray  indented  ware,  but  they 
were  too  fragile  to  transport  upon  pack-mules.  Besides  the  pottery, 
many  stone  implements  and  arrow- points  were  unearthed.  Another 
detour  to  the  right,  this  time  over  an  elevated  plateau  of  white  sand- 
stone, across  which  were  drifted  great  dunes  of  white  sand,  brought  the 
party  to  the  famous,  so-called,  diamond-fields  of  Arizoua,  about  which 
there  was  such  an  excitement  in  1872.  Lingering  on  its  bare  red  plain, 
upon  which  the  sun  beat  with  rjedoubled  intensity,  only  long  enough  to 
gather  about  a  pint  of  garnets,  which  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
very  abundant,  camp  was  made  at  the  foot  of  a  side-canon,  which  came 
in  from  the  west,  and  was  known  as  the  Canon  Bonito  Chiquito.  An- 
other group  of  ruins  occurred  here,  not  in  a  large  town,  but  in  scattered 
houses,  both  up  and  down  the  De  Chelly  and  the  Bonito.  A  marked 
feature  was  great  reservoirs,  in  which  there  was,  even  now.  abundant 
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and  excellent  water.  Two  or  three  miles  below,  in  the  caiion  of  the 
main  stream,  was  a  well-preserved  two-stoiy  house,  standing  upon  a 
l)eDch  elevated  fifty  feet  above  the  valley,  and  overhung  by  a  great  roof 
of  rock  that  effectually  shielded  it  from  the  storms.  Near  by  was  a 
great  natural  reservoir  filled  with  good  water.  Another  five  or  six 
miles,  and  the  caiion  of  the  De  Chelly  opened  out  into  a  great  valley, 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  extending  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  caiion  near  Fort  Defiance.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles  above 
the  Bonito  are  some  peculiar  table-rocks  and  monuments  that  form  not- 
able landmarks.  The  ruins  are  now  scarce,  only  a  few  being  met  with 
in  the  caves  at  the  side  of  the  valley.  The  bottom-lands  bear  the  im- 
press of  very  numerous  ruins,  adobe,  very  likely,  that  are  now  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  and  would  hardly  be  noticed  were  it  not  for  the 
broken  pottery. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  De  Chelly,  the  trail  turned  off  to  the 
soQthwest,  just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  white  mesa.  Taking 
ODly  two  others,  Mr.  Barber,  and  Lee,  the  guide,  and  sending  the  re- 
mainder of  the  train  back  some  fifty  miles,  where  there  was  suitable 
grazing*  !Mr  Jackson  continued  over  to  the  Moquis  Pueblo,  seventy-five 
miles  distant,  with  only  the  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies  for 
five  days.  Tequa  was  reached  by  noon  of  the  following  day.  As  these 
paeblos  have  been  so  frequently  described  and  illustrated,  the  party 
spent  only  two  days  and  a  half  among  the  six  most  easterly  towns,  viz, 
Tequa,  Se-chum-e-way,  Moqui,  Moo-she-neh,  Shong-a-pah-wee,  and  Shc- 
paul-a-wee.  Photographs  of  each  of  these  were  made,  and  numerous 
sketches  illustrating  their  habits,  dress,  and  occupations,  collections  of 
recent  and  ancient  pottery,  and  tools,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  were 
made.  The  comparison  between  the  workmanship  of  the  northern  town- 
boilders  and  these  Moquis  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
highest  iierfection  was  reached  in  the  cliff-houses  of  the  Eio  Mancos, 
where  some  of  the  houses  were  marvels  of  finish  and  durability;  and, 
then  traveling  toward  the  Moquis,  there  is  a  gradual  merging  of  one 
style  into  the  other,  from  the  neatly-cut  rock  and  correct  angles  to  the 
oooiparatively  erode  buildings  now  inhabited. 

Setracing  their  steps  to  the  San  Juan  at  the  mouth  of  the  De  Chelly, 
the  party  now  traveled  northward  toward  the  Sierra  Abajo,  up  a  stream 
known  as  Epsom  Creek,  from  the  water  which  is  found  near  its  head 
tasting  and  operating  like  that  salt.  The  usual  indefinite  ruins  *which 
occur  on  the  lowlands  continued  up  this  valley  over  thirty  miles.  To 
the  west  was  a  great  labyrinth  of  caiions  running  off  into  those  of  the 
great  Colorado,  an  examination  of  some  of  which  discovered  many  cave- 
and  cliff-houses  and  towns,  all  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  others. 
The  mins  gradually  diminished  as  they  approached  the  Sierra  Abajo, 
and  several  days  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  canons  and  plateaus 
about  it  and  the  Sierra  La  Sal  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  more  evi- 
dences of  their  occapation. 
2  6  s 
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Nearly  opposite  tbe  Sierra  Abajo,  or  Blue  Mountains,  as  they  are 
locally  known,  head  the  great  cailon  and  valley  of  the  Montezuma, 
which  empties  into  the  San  Juan,  llero  the  bottoms  of  the  caiions . 
have  once  supi)orted  a  very  thickly  settled  community.  There  is  almost  a 
continuous  series  of  ruins  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  ;  this  in 
one  canon  only,  and  all  the  others  contain  numerous  remains,  chiefly  in 
clifif-houses  and  towns.  In  the  main  caiion  first  spoken  of  are  two  ruins 
notable  for  the  size  of  the  stones  employed  in  their  construction.  In 
one,  built  upon  a  small  isolated  tableland  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
are  stones  set  upon  end,  six  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  square, 
and  ranged  along  the  walls  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards. 
Another  case  is  where  stones  seven  feet  in  height  (above  ground)  and 
twenty  inches  square  are  standing  perpendicularly  about  five  feet  apart, 
and  form  one  side  of  a  wall  inclosing  the  ruins  of  a  large,  important 
building.  Throughout  the  caiions,  every  available  defensive  point  has 
been  utilized,  and  is  now  covered  with  the  remains  of  heavy  walls  and 
large  blocks  of  houses.  Another  singular  feature  was  the  number  of 
holes  cut  into  the  perpendicular  lower  wall  of  the  caiion  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  the  rocksy  holes  just  large  enough  to  give  hand-  and  foot- 
hold, and  leading  either  to  some  walled-up  cave  or  to  a  building  erected 
above.  Some  of  these  steps  ascend  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of 
the  rock  for  150  or  200  feet.  On  exposed  surfaces,  disintegration 
has  almost  entirely  weathered  away  the  holes^  while  on  more  protected 
surfaces  they  are  deep  enough  to  still  answer  their  original  purpose. 
The  main  western  branch  of  the  Montezuma  contains  the  greater  number 
and  more  important  ruins  of  all  northern  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan 
west  of  the  Rio  Mancos.  Water  was  found  in  a  few  pools  near  its  head, 
and  lower  down  running  along  in  a  small  stream  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  where  it  sank  again.  The  bottoms  are  rich,  and  the  present 
Indians,  Utes,  who  occupy  the  country,  raise  good  crops  of  corn  without 
irrigation. 

The  result  of  this  trip  was  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  utensils, 
both  modern  and  ancient,  stone  arrow-  and  spear-points,  knives  and 
axes,  photographs,  especially  illustrative  of  the  most  important  ruins, 
and  numerous  sketches  of  everything  of  note.  These  results  are  full}' 
elaborated  in  the  several  following  portions  of  the  present  Report. 

During  the  season  of  1875  Mr.  J.  T.  Gardner,  then  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary triangulation,  made  four  important  stations  in  Southern  Colorado, 
viz :  West  Elk  Mountain,  Leon  Peak,  North  Mam,  and  Sierra  la  Sal. 
The  last  station  is  located  beyond  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Col- 
orado, in  Utah,  and  the  observat'ons  were  very  complete  and  valuable. 
From  this  point  the  party  under  Mr.  Gardner  proceeded  toward  the 
Abajo  Mountain,  but  were  attacked  by  a  lawless  band  of  Ute  Indians, 
and  thus  their  season's  work  was  closed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
Mr.  Gardner  resigned  his  position  on  the  survey  to  accept  the  very  im- 
portant one  of  director  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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In  order  that  every  branch  of  scientific  study  and  investigation  might 
have  proper  attention,  a  competent  mineralogist  was  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  mines  and  mining  features  of  the 
country  were  regarded  of  the  highest  scientific  and  economic  import- 
ance. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Survey,  attention  has  always 
been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
traversed.  Mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  has  been  the  subject  of 
esi)ecial  study,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  indication  of  the  future  pros- 
l)ect8,  commercially  and  financially,  of  the  territory  that  at  the  time 
may  be  explored.  With  a  view  to  increase  the  scientific  knowledge 
with  reference  to  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution  of  minerals,  all 
occurrences  have  been  carefully  noted,  and  summarized  in  published 
catalogues.  Since  1373,  Colorado,  one  of  the  richest  mining  States  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  exploration.  In  accordance 
with  the  predominating  industrial  features  of  the  country,  particular 
attention  was  given  to  the  investigation  of  its  mineral  riches.  The 
mines  of  all  the  principal  mining  districts  were  examined  by  experts, 
and  reports  thereupon  were  published.  Althougli  the  character  of  these 
reports  was  necessarily  such  that  no  direct  benefit  could  therefrom  accrue 
to  any  individual  mine,  it  is  certain  that  the  discussion  of  such  districts 
has  furnished  general  data,  the  correctness  and  impartiality  of  which 
will  go  far  toward  assuring  mine-owners  and  workmen  of  eventual  suc- 
cess and  remuneration  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  It  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  this  Survey  to  explore  (immediately  after  discov- 
ery) any  new  district  that  may  have  been  announced,  ond  to  give,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  the  public  ihe  benefit  of  such  explorations*  Thus, 
the  first  authentic  reports  relative  to  the  famous  San  Juan  mines  are  to 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Survey.  Owing  to  the  organization 
cf  the  parties  in  the  field,  examinations  of  such  nature  can  readily  be 
made  without  the  loss  of  too  much  time,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
oooperation  of  civil  engineers,  which  may  at  times  be  desired  by  the 
geologist  or  mining  expert.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  is 
possible  for  each  party  to  obtain,  in  a  by  far  shorter  period  of  time  than 
would  otherwise  be  required,  information  that  ranks  high  in  accuracy 
and  completeness. 

In  connection  partly  with  the  examination  of  mines,  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  at  various  localities  throughout 
the  State.  The  result  derived  has  been  embodied  in  a  catalogue  of 
Colorado  minerals.  As  was  expected,  it  has  been  gratifying,  and  the 
publications  of  the  Survey  are  thus  able  to  present  a  list  of  minerals 
firom  Colorado,  exceeding  in  number  200  species.  Attention  has  been 
directed  more  particularly — for  obvious  reasons — to  those  that  there 
rank  as  "  ores'',  and  their  horizontal  distribution  affords  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  and  location  of  the  mining  districts.  At 
the  same  time,  their  chemical  constitution  furnishes  a  hint  as  to  the 
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relative  value  of  the  mines  in  which  they  occur  as  ores.  Apart  from 
this  more  practical  consideratiou,  the  data  collected  are  au  addition  to 
mineralogical  science.  Comparatively  little -is  known  thus  far  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  minerals  throughout  the  earth,  and  every 
additional  catalogue,  if  conscientiously  prepared,  giving  sufficient  details, 
is  a  contribution  to  science, — a  contribution  which,  from  its  character, 
may,  when  the  collection  of  facts  is  complete  enough,  lead  to  important 
and  valuable  generalizations. 

Every  attentive  reader  must  have  noticed  that  there  is,  and  has  been 
of  late  years,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  and 
palaeontologists,  each  eminent  in  his  own  department,  as  to  the  true  geo- 
logical age  of  several  of  the  formations  hitherto  studied  in  the  Western 
Territories.  This  difference  of  opinion  does  not  arise  from  any  failure 
of  each  to  understand  his  own  facts  correctly,  but  because  American 
scientists  have  heretofore  been  content  to  use  a  foreign  standard,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  inflexibly  applicable  to  the  whole  world.  Accumulated 
experience  has  shown  that  the  various  evolutional  tides  of  organic  life 
have  not  advanced  at  the  same  rate  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus, 
while  we  find  that  a  certain  grade  of  vertebrates,  invertebrates,  and 
plants  are  associated  together  in  the  strata  of,  and  collectively  charac- 
terize, a  certain  geological  period  in  Europe,  in  America  we  find  that 
the  same  grade  of  plant  life  was  evidently  reached  much  earlier,  and  the 
same  grade  of  vertebrate  life  was  continued  much  later,  etc.  In  short, 
nsing  the  European  standard,  we  find  in  America  an  actual  mingling 
in  the  same  strata  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  types  of  organic  remains. 
From  the  fact  that  all  fossiliferous  strata  are  sedimentary  accumulations 
in  seas  or  other  bodies  of  water,  the  remains  of  invertebrate  animals  are 
far  more  abundant  than  any  other,  because  they  lived  in  and  upon  the 
sediment  while  it  was  accumulating,  while  the  remains  of  land  animals 
and  plants  could  have  reached  the  places  of  their  entombment  only  from 
the  shores.  Thus,  invertebrate  fossils  have  always  been  regarded  as 
more  reliable  and  valuable  than  any  other  in  determining  the  geological 
age  of  the  strata  containing  them.  Indeed,  they  have  generally  been 
regarded,  as  they  often  are,  the  only  available  evidence,  and  entirely 
sufficient.  It  was  with  this  generally  accepted  invertebrate  standard 
in  mind,  that  all  the  early  explorers  of  the  geology  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories referred  the  various  groups  of  strata  they  found  to  the  different 
geological  periods,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  through 
subsequent  investigations  of  the  fossil  plants  and  vertebrates  of  the 
same  groups.  The  result  of  all  this  is  not  confusion,  but  beautiful  har- 
mony. It  shows  that  we  have  in  Western  Xorth  America  an  unbroken 
series  of  strata,  ranging  from  early  and  unmistakable  Cretaceous  to  late 
and  equally  unmistakable  Tertiary,  There  are  consequently  several 
groups  of  strata,  transitional  in  their  character,  that  different  8i>ecial- 
ists,  viewing  their  fossil  contents  from  different  standpoints,  are  dis- 
posed to  place  a  little  higher  or  lower  in  the  geological  scale,  as  the  case 
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may  be.  Tbis  is  a  perfectly  natural  conditiou  of  things;  for  where  the 
geological  series  is  complete,  no  man  can  say  where  one  formation  ends 
and  another  begins. 

In  1870,  a  photographer  was  attached  to  the  Survey,  and  the  results 
arising  therefrom  have  fully  proven  the  wisdom  of  thus  adding  a  most 
usefol  art  to  the  organization.  An  unthinking  public  might  imagine 
that  the  employment  of  photography  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Survey  is  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  that  the  sole  business 
of  the  photographer  is  to  secure  in  the  field  a  number  of  pictures  merely 
to  please  the  eye,  and  not  for  practical  and  scientific  use.  This  idea 
is  so  at  variance  with  those  believed  to  be  popularly  entertained  as  to 
practical  economy,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
many  useful  applications  photography  may  be  put  to.  Although  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  many  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment work  that  it  is  now  considered  a  necessity  of  any  well  organ- 
ized expedition,  or  in  any  office  where  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
of  illustrating  or  designing,  notably  so  with  the  English  and  continental 
governments,  where  large  schools  of  instruction  are  supported  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  turning  out  skilled  employes. 

In  our  own  country,  photography  was  first  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
Government  during  the  war  in  securing  series  of  illustrations  for  the  Sur- 
geon-General and  Engineer  bureaus,  and  since  then  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  and  other  work  of  like  na- 
ture for  the  United  States  Treasurer's  office.  This  establishment  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  those  maintained  at  Woolwich,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  bat  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  previous  good  services  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  field  recommended  it  to  the  exploring  and  surveying  ex- 
peditions, and  it  was  extensively  employed  by  them.  A  photographic 
corps  was  attached  to  the  Survey  in  1870,  and  it  has  continued  its  use 
ever  since.  Besides  the  constant  and  important  use  made  of  these 
illustrations  in  the  preparation  of  the  geological  and  topographical 
reports,  copies  of  them  are  now  used  by  professors  in  all  the  principal 
colleges  of  the  land  to  illustrate  their  geological  teachings. 

The  photographic  work  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  an  experienced  landscape-photographer,  who  has  made  an 
average  of  400  negatives  each  year,  ranging  in  size  from  the  stereo- 
scopic np  to  plates  20  by  24  inches  square.  The  first  year  the  work  lay 
entirely  within  Wyoming  and  Utah  Territories.  In  1871  and  1872,  the 
expeditions  to  the  Yellowstone  regions  afforded  opportunities  that  were 
not  lost,  and  the  splendid  series  of  photographs  then  secured  have  re- 
tained their  popularity  to  this  day.  In  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  the  work 
was  transferred  to  Colorado,  and  the  operations  of  the  first  season  were 
confined  to  the  mountain-ranges  bordering  the  Middle  and  South  Parks 
and  the  Elk  Mountains  beyond.  It  was  on  the  trip  of  1873  that  Mr. 
Jackson  made  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  in  securing  a  fine  view  of 
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the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1874,  the  views  covered  a  much 
greater  range  of  subjects,  taking  in  the  Parks,  the  San  Juan  Mountains, 
and  the  remarkable  ancient  ruins  south  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains. 
These  ruins  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world  through  the 
photographs  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  interesting  results 
secured  the  previous  year  justified  the  sending  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  same 
region  again  in  1875,  but  extending  his  journey  down  the  hitherto  un- 
explored San  Juan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Chelly,  and  then  to  the  Mo- 
quis  Pueblos  in  Arizona,  many  interesting  ruins  were  discovered,  which 
were  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Bulletin  and  also  the  Annual 
Eeport  for  that  year,  lieturning  from  Moqui  via  the  Do  Chelly,  the 
plateau  country  between  the  Sierra  Abajo  and  La  Plata  was  found  to 
contain  many  interesting  ruins,  and  was  thoroughly  photographed.  An 
interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  season's  work  was  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  production  of  a  series  of  24  by  20  inch  negatives  of  the 
most  prominent  points  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  the  very  first  plate 
of  this  size  ever  made  among  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

From  the  two  thousand  or  more  negatives  made  during  these  pre- 
ceding six  years,  we  must  ascertain  what  return  they  have  made  for  the 
time  and  money  expended  upon  their  production,  and  entirely  aside, 
too,  from  their  sesthetic  qualities,  and  the  pleasure  which  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  may  derive  from  them.  They  have  done  very 
much,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  truthfulness  in  the  representation  of 
mountain  and  other  scenery.  Twenty  years  ago,  hardly  more  than 
caricatures  existed,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  leading  features  of  overland 
exploration.  Mountains  were  represented  with  angles  of  sixty  degrees 
inclination,  covered  with  great  glaciers,  and  modeled  upon  the  type  of 
any  other  than  the  Eocky  Mountains ;  the  angular  lines  of  a  sandstone 
mesa,  represented  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  volcanic  upheaval,  or  of 
massive  granite,  or  an  ancient  ruin  with  clean-cut,  perfectly  squared 
and  jointed  masonry,  that  would  be  creditable  to  modern  times.  The 
truthful  representations  of  photography  render  such  careless  work  so 
apparent  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  their  most  evident  practical  uses  is  in  securing  faithful  views 
of  the  many  unique  and  remarkable  features  of  newly  explored  territory, 
that  are  subsequently  to  be  reproduced,  by  engraving,  in  the  Eeports. 
Especially  to  be  noted  in  this  line  are  the  views  of  the  remarkable  hot- 
spring  deposits  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the  exceedingly 
intricate  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  incrustations,  that  would  defy  the 
most  expert  pencil,  is  readily  secured  in  all  its  varied  forms.  So  it 
is  also  with  the  great  canons,  grand  waterfalls,  impressive  mountain 
masses,  the  craters  of  old  volcanoes,  and  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  the  fault- 
ing and  folding  of  the  strata,  and  many  other  features,  of  which  the 
geologist  finds  it  necessary  to  have  accurate  representations  for  the 
illustration  of  his  subjects.  To  the  topographer,  also,  it  is  of  great 
assistance  in  enabling  him  to  represent  correctly  the  surface  of  the 
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coantry  apoa  his  map ;  panoramic  views  for  that  purpose  being  made 
from  the  summits  of  the  highest  peaks. 

In  ethnography,  it  gives  as  faithful  portraits  of  the  varied  families  of 
oar  great  Indian  population,  representing  with  unquestioned  accuracy 
the  peculiar  types  of  each  ;  their  manners  of  living,  dressing,  occupa- 
tions, and  mythical  inscriptions.  In  archaeology,  how  important  it  is 
that  the  uncompromising  lens  portrays  the  at  present  almost  inaccessi- 
ble ancient  ruins  of  the  Southwestern  Territories !  These  photographs 
can  be  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  practically  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
personal  inspection.  The  photographs  of  the  ancient  ruins  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  models  of  the  remarkable 
clifirhouses  that  have  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Survey.  In  the  office,  the  uses  of  photography  are  manifold :  ce^pying 
the  maps  of  the  topographers  to  a  given  scale  for  the  engraver  or  photo- 
lithographer,  and  also  rare  documents  or  pictures ;  the  production  of 
views  for  the  steroopticon  for  lectures ;  and  for  enlarged  transparent  pho- 
tographs on  glass  from  small  originals,  whereby  the  minutest  feature  of 
rock  structure,  the  varied  details  of  an  old  ruin,  or  the  grand  and  im- 
posing mountain  mass,  are  brought  so  vividly  before  the  eye  that  they 
can  be  studied  to  much  better  advantage  than  in  nature,  the  mind  being 
in  rest,  and  far  from  the  perplexities  of  the  surroundings. 

The  total  number  of  negatives  in  the  possession  of  the  Survey  are 
now  nearly  four  thousand.  Of  these,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  are 
of  Indians  photographed  from  life,  representing  the  most  prominent  in- 
dividuals from  seventy-four  different  tribes.  The  great  Sioux  family  is 
in  this  manner  well  represented,  and  among  them  are  Eed  Cloud,  Spotted 
Tail,  and  Sitting  Bull.  ^  The  Apaches,  Gomanches,  Gheyennes,  Utes,  Na- 
vajoes,  etc.,  are  also  well  represented  by  excellent  negatives,  showing  not 
only  their  jper«onne{,  but  many  of  their  customs. 

The  occasion  of  the  display  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia led  to  a  desire  to  represent  as  forcibly  as  possible  some  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  the  Survey  of  remarkable  ancient  ruins  in  South- 
western Colorado,  and  the  success  of  Mr.  Holmes  with  the  Elk  Mount- 
ain models  suggested  the  same  means  for  effecting  this  purpose.  There 
are  six  now  completed  of  archaeological  subjects,  as  folloXvs: — 

The  Mancos  Cliff  House,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  represents  a  ruin  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly well  preserved  condition,  perched  upon  a  little  shelf,  or  niche, 
io  the  face  of  a  bluff,  800  feet  vertically  above  the  valley  below.  The 
moilel  is  30  by  40  inches  in  dimensions,  and  the  sciile  four  feet  to  one 
inch. 

An  ancient  Gave  Town  in  the  lower  canon  of  the  Do  Chelly,  near  the 
San  Juan  River,  represents  a  very  interesting  and  extensive  ruin,  built 
along  a  narrow  shelf,  or  bench,  seventy-five  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
overhung  by  the  bluff.  The  whole  ruin  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  originally  about  one  hundred  or  more  apartments.    The 
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model  as  constrncted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jacksou  is  forty  iDcbes  in  length,  and 
shows  one-third  of  the  ruin ;  the  scale  is  six  feet  to  one  inch. 

A  restoration  of  the  above,  also  by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  the  subject  of  the 
third  of  the  series.  In  this,  the  buildings  are  built  up  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  originally  supposed  to  have  been  before  their  deser- 
tion. They  show  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  present  Moquis  in 
Northwestern  Arizona,  noticeably  so  in  the  use  of  the  ladder  to  reach 
their  houses.  Groups  of  miniature  people  have  been  arranged  about 
the  model,  representing  them  engaged  in  various  occupations,  with  their 
pottery  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

The  Great  Triple  Walled  Tower,  on  the  McElmo,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  is  a 
horizontal  model  thirty  inches  square,  representing,  on  a  scale  of  four 
feet  to  one  inch,  the  ruins  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  circular  stone 
tower  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  is  a  model  of  a  Cliff  House,  in  the  bluff  of  the 
lower  canon  of  the  Bio  De  Chelly  in  Arizona,  on  a  scale  of  three  feet  to 
one  inch,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  Mancos  model.  This  is  especially 
intended  to  show  the  manner  in  which  its  former  occupants  passed  up 
and  down  the  steep  face  of  the  bluff  in  which  it  is  built,  by  steps  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

A  model  of  the  Pueblo  of  Tequa  in  Kortheastern  Arizona,  repre- 
sents, upon  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  the  villages  of  the  Moqui  Indians.  It  is  perched 
upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow  plateau  of  bare  rock,  600  feet  in  height 
(only  the  upper  100  feet  of  which  are  included  in  the  model),  showing 
the  pathways  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  affording  the  only  means  of  access, 
and  up  which  are  carried  all  of  the  wood,  water,  and  provisions  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  last  forms  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  preceding, 
as  the  Moquis  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants,  or  a  remnant,  of  the 
same  people  who  built  the  bouses  and  towers  represented  by  the  models 
ot  the  foregoing  series. 

The  last  two  have  been  completed  since  the  closing  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  The  production  of  model  representations  for  distri- 
bution among  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  will  be  continued  as 
new  subjects  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  also  by  the  publications  of  the  Survey  that  the  ethnog- 
raphy and  philology  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  Western  Territories  are 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Several  papers  on  this  subject  have 
been  printed  in  the  Bulletin  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  volumes 
on  the  subject  ever  published  is  about  to  be  issued,  entitled  <<The  Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians'',  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  U.  S.  A.  They  are  one  of  the  three  stationary  tribes  that  have 
lived  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  near  Forts  Berthold  and  Clarke,  from  time 
immemorial,  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Crow  Nation,  which  dwell  in  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  and  belong  remotely  to  the  great  Dakota  stock. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  carefully  prepared  analytical 
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monograph,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  acceptable  and  timely  con- 
tribution to  Indian  philology  to  scholars  all  over  the  world.  Other  con- 
tributions will  follow  from  time  to  time  as  they  can  be  prepared.  A 
biographical  and  historical  catalogue  of  some  of  the  prominent  Indians 
of  about  seventy -five  different  tribes,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Jackson, 
will  be  published  during  the  present  year. 

Zoology  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Survey  as  not  onlj-  a  legit- 
imate and  proper,  but  also  very  important  and  practically  valuable  col- 
lateral department  of  scientific  research,  the  relations  of  which  to  geology 
and  geography  are  natural  and  intimate.'  In  conducting  the  Survey, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  services  of  zoologists  have  been  engaged 
both  in  the  practical  work  of  the  field  and  in  the  technical  researches  of 
the  museum  and  the  library.  Among  the  collaborators  in  this  depart- 
ment are  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  zoologists  of  America, 
the  constant  object  being  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  accomplished 
specialists  in  each  particular  branch  of  zoology.  The  results  of  this  pol- 
icy are  witnessed,  not  only  in  the  yearly  accessions  of  fresh  material  in 
the  way  of  specimens,  but  in  the  numerous  zoological  publications  of 
the  Survey. 

The  Annual  Reports  contain  various  papers  on  zoology,  by  gentlemen 
officially  connected  with  the  Survey.  The  Bulletins  are  still  richer  in 
this  department,  containing  numerous  papers  by  such  distinguished  nat- 
uralists as  Packard,  Cones,  Bidgway,  Allen,  Scudder,  Osten  Sacken, 
Uhler,  Hagen,  and  others  no  less  eminent  in  their  specialties.  One  of  the 
miscellaneous  publications  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  Orni- 
thology of  the  Missouri  Region,  is  a  closely  printed  octavo  of  800  pages, 
which  is  based  primarily  on  the  collections  of  the  Survey,  and  constitutes 
a  formal  and  authoritative  treatise  on  a  majority  of  the  birds  of  North 
America.  In  the  'magnificent  series  of  quarto  publications,  or  ''  Mono- 
graphs ",  in  which  the  results  of  original  and  exhaustive  researches  are 
published,  zoology  again  receives  due  attention.  One  of  the  volumes 
contains  Thomas's  revision  of  the  AcrididcCy  or  Grasshoppers,  a  most  im- 
portant and  timely  contribution.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  if 
the  "grasshopper  problem  ^  be  solvable,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  matter 
settled  by  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  and  all  availa- 
ble scientific  knowledge  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  of 
vital  national  importance.  Another  volume  of  the  series  consists  of 
Packard^s  splendid  monograph  of  the  Geometrid  Moths,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  possible  commendation  from  all  quarters.  A  third 
will  consist  of  Coues's  and  Allen's  Monographs  of  the  iNorth  American 
Rodentiaj  the  largest  order  of  mammals,  and  one  sustaining  the  most  im- 
portant economic  relations  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  nation. 
In  thus  glancing  at  the  zoological  work  accomplished  by  the  Survey, 
we  do  not  include  work  done  in  fossil  zoology,  or  palaeontology,  since  this 
comes  more  distinctively  within  the  field  of  geology  itself.  But  to  the 
study  of  the  extinct  faunas  and  floras  of  the  West  have  been  applied 
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the  labors  of  such  preeminent  palaeontologists  as  Joseph  Leidy,  E.  D. 
Cope,  F.  B.  Meek,  Leo  Lesquereux,  and  others,  whose  results  are  boyond 
praise. 

Durinf):  the  progress  of  the  survey  of  Colorado,  several  preliminary 
maps,  on  small  scales,  have  been  published  in  the  Reports.  Of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  specify  but  a  few. 

In  the  report  of  the  field-work  of  1873,  there  is  a  di^ainage-map  of  the 
area  surveyed — 18,000  square  miles — on  a  scale  of  eight  miles  to  one 
inch. 

The  Report  for  1874  contains  a  preliminary  map  in  hachu^es,  on  a  scale 
of  ten  miles  to  one  inch,  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  State  up  to  that 
time;  a  map  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  topographical  and  geological,  on  a 
scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch ;  and  a  preliminary  map  of  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch. 

Owing  to  the  need  of  the  settlers,  a  drainage-map  of  the  San  Juan 
country,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  was  also  issued,  and  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the  Report.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  small 
geological  maps  of  special  areas. 

The  atlas  of  Colorado,  now  nearly  ready,  will  contain  : — 

First.  Title-page,  legend-sheet,  and  map  of  the  primary  triangulation. 

Second.  A  general  drainage-map  of  the  State,  on  a  scale  of  twelve 
miles  to  one  inch. 

Third.  An  economic  map,  colored  to  represent  areas  of  arable,  pasture, 
timber  land,  etc. 

Fourth.  The  final  map  of  the  State  (including  small  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah),  in  six  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
one  inch,  in  contours  200  feet  apart  in  vertical  distance.  The  area  em- 
braced in  these  maps  is  about  70,000  square  miles. 

Fifth.  The  final  geological  map  of  Colorado,  in  six  sheets. 

Sixth.  A  general  geological  map  of  the  State  on  a  scale  of  twelve 
miles  to  an  inch. 

Seventh.  Two  sheets  containing  the  general  sections  across  the  State, 
illustrating  the  geological  map. 

Eighth.  Two*  sheets  of  panoramic  views. 

When  finished,  Colorado  will  have  a  better  map  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  work  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  never 
need  to  be  done  again.  Colorado  will  never  support  so  dense  a  popula- 
tion that  a  more  detailed  survey  will  be  required.  Accurately  located 
points  on  which  the  local  surveyors  can  base  their  work  are  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  Stote.  The  work  of  the  geological  survey  should 
always  precede  that  of  the  land  survey,  as  the  former  indicates  what  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  suited  for  settlement  and  should  be  sectionized. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Survey  to  continue  the  collection  of  all  geo- 
graphical data  concerning  the  relief  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  These  collections  of  heights  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  succession  of  editions,  under  the  title  of  "  Lists  of 
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Elevations  '^  the  first  edition  being  by  Professor  Cyras  Thomas,  the 
three  succeeding  ones  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett.  The  fourth  edition,  to  be 
published  in  1877,  embodies  the  results  of  this  collection  up  to  date.  It 
contains,  among  a  variety  of  other  matter,  profiles  of  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  part  of  the  United  States  above  mentioned.  The  results 
given  by  these  profiles  have  been  made  to  accord,  and  the  heights  of 
several  thousands  of  points  on  them  have  been  determined  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  This  edition  contains  also  the  heights  of  many 
thousands  of  points  determined  approximately  by  means  of  the  barom- 
eter, neights  of  many  thousands  of  mountain-peaks  are  given,  from 
which  verj^  correct'  ideas  of  the  ruling  heights  of  the  principal  ranges 
may  be  derived. 

The  mean  heights  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  of  the  United 
States  have  been  determined  with  an  approach,  at  least,  to  correctness. 

It  contains  also  tables  of  the  slopes  of  the  principal  streams  of  the 
West,  which  are  of  value  in  studying  the  important  question  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Besides  the  tables  of  heights,  it  contains  a  map  of  the  United  States, 

in  approximate  contours  of  1,000  feet  of  vertical  intervals,  which,  in  a 
measure,  embodies  all  the  results  of  this  department.  Toward  the  im- 
provement and  ultimate  perfection  of  this  map,  this  work  is  to  be  mainly 
directed  in  future. 

This  map  indicates  not  only,  in  a  rough  way,  the  height  of  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  areas  above  certain  heights,  but  the  magnitude, 
height,  and  general  slopes  of  the  great  plateau  underlying  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  the  West,  the  true  Sierra  Madre;  the  trends,  mean  heights, 
and  geographical  character  of  the  ranges;  and  the  areas  covered  by 
plains,  plateaus,  and  mountains. 

To  express  still  more  clearly  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  map,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Survey  to  make  shortly  a  relief  model  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  this  map. 

The  Survey  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  accumulating  the  mate- 
rials for  a  general  geological  map  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  94th  meridian,  on  a  scale  best  adopted  to  the  purpose  of  cor- 
relating, as  far  as  possible,  the  different  formations  known  over  that 
area.  Great  confusion  is  liable  to  ensue  by  ignoring  well  established 
names  and  giving  new  and  very  restricted  local  names.  Most  of  these 
names  must  eventually  yield  to  the  law  of  priority,  and  disappear  in  the 
light  of  a  more  general  and  systematic  classification.  The  Cretaceous 
divisions  can  undoubtedly  be  extended  all  over  the  W^est,  and  the  numer- 
ous Tertiary  lake-basins  may  be  correlated  in  time.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  able  to  understand  more  clearly  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  structure  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  is  true  that  the 
geology  of  very  much  of  our  country  is  as  yet  practically  unknown,  but 
some  method  can  be  adopted  which  shall  distinguish  such  portions  from 
those  on  which  the  work  has  reached  a  certain  grade  of  excellence. 
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The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey  for 
1875  has  been  produced  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  geologist- 
iu-charge.  The  great  increase  of  labor  incident  to  the  International 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  drew  away  much  of  the  force  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  expended  in  the  preparation  of  reports.  The  An- 
nual Eeport  for  the  year  1876  will  follow  the  present  one  in  a  few 
months. 

The  article  on  Economical  Entomology',  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  it  is 
claimed,  will  form  a  timely  contribution,  and  will  very  properly  pre- 
cede the  more  exhaustive  reports  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission.  Professor  J.  A.  Allen's  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Bison  is 
republished  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  and  by 
his  permission,  with  numerous  additions.  The  Annual  Export  will  thus 
not  only  give  a  wider  circulation  to  a  most  interesting  and  an  exhaust- 
ive memoir,  but  serve  also  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  our  larger  mammals  all  over  the 
West. 

The  Survey  is  under  obligations  for  important  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Denver 
and  Eio  Grande  Railways. 

With  the  hope  that  the  present  Report  will  pfove  an  acceptable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  Western  Territories,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEX, 
United  States  Qeologht, 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RIVER  DIVlSIOxN,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  Y.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  187G. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  hand  you  my  report  as  geologist 
of  the  Grand  River  division  for  the  season  of  1875.  As  usual  I  refer  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  for  topopjraphical  details,  elevations, 
&:c.  We  did  not  commence  work  until  the  4th  of  July,  and  were  stopped 
by  trouble  with  the  Indians  on  the  loth  of  August.  We  had  therefore 
barely  six  weeks  in  which  we  were  able  to  do  any  work.  This  will  ac- 
coaot  for  the  brevity  and  somewhat  incomplete  state  of  the  aocompany- 
ini:^  report.    All  specimens  had  to  be  abandoned. 

My  i>lan  of  working  in  the  field  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
followed  in  1873  and  1874. 

I  have  followed  also  my  usual  plan  in  the  report,  considering  first  the 
geDeral  features  of  the  district,  and  taking  up  afterwards  the  special  and 
detailed  geological  facts  of  each  formation  represented.  I  have  also 
colored  a  provisional  geological  map. 

Necessary  absence  during  publication  and  rapidity  of  preparation  must 
be  my  excuse  for  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  this  report. 

Id  eoDclusion,  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the  party 
for  their  hearty  co-operation. 

With  great  resi>ect,  I  remain,  vour  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  PEALE 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  Stntes  GeologUstincharge, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  INTEODUCTIO:^. 

The  district  assigned  the  northern  or  Grand  River  division  for  the 
season  of  1875,  Hes  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  37<^  52'  and  39^  15'. 
On  the  west  it  is  limited  by  the  meridian  109^  30'  and  on  the  east  by  the 
western  limit  of  the  work  of  1874,  which  is  approximately  the  Gun- 
nison and  Uncompahgre  Bivers.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  country  south  of  the  Gunnison  JEtiver,  from  10  to  20  miles  in 
width,  extending  from  meridian  107°  to  107°  30'.  This  lies  between  our 
work  of  1874  and  Mr.  Wilson's  for  the  same  season.  The  entire  area  in- 
cludes about  7,900  square  miles,  of  which,  owing  to  interruption  of  work 
by  the  Indians,  the  survey  of  only  6,000  square  miles  was  completed. 
Of  this,  about  1,500  square  miles  are  in  the  southwestern  corner,  and 
500  north  of  Grand  River. 

The  drainage  of  the  district  has  two  general  directions,  viz,  north- 
west and  southwest.  All  the  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Grand  River, 
which  is  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West.  The  greater 
part  of  the  district  is  plateau  in  character ;  the  Sierra  la  Sal  being  the 
only  mountain  group.  The  Lone  Cone  group  lies  in  the  district  to  the 
south,  and  will  be  fully  described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report  for  1876. 

The  La  Sal  Mountains  consist  of  three  groiips  of  isolated  peaks,  about 
thirty  in  number,  forming  a  range  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  miles 
in  width  ;  its  general  direction  is  about  north  and  south.  The  drainage 
radiates  from  the  mountains,  the  streams  on  the  south  and  east  flowing 
into  the  Dolores,  while  those  on  the  north  and  west  flow  directly  into 
the  Grand. 

The  Abajo  Mountains  are  partly  in  and  partly  outside  of  the  district, 
lying  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner.  On  account  of  the  interruption 
of  our  work  by  the  Indians,  they  were  not  visited.  Excluding  the  moun- 
tain masses,  which  will  probably  not  exceed  100  square  miles  in  extent, 
the  range  in  elevation  is  from  4,000  to  over  9,000  feet.  A  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  country  is  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
farming  land  being  confined  to  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre and  Gunnison  Rivers,  and  to  some  small  valleys  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dolores,  and  a  few  of  the  streams  draining  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

As  already  stated,  a  great  part  of  the  district  is  plateau-like.  The 
levels  are,  however,  above  that  of  the  streams  j  the  latter  cutting  deep 
and,  in  some  places,  impassable  caiions,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
those  occupied  by  the  main  streams,  are  dry  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.    They  cut  the  plateaus  into  mesas.    In  another  part  of  this  report 
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they  will  be  referred  to  in  more  detail.  The  higher  plateaus  are  tim- 
bered with  pines  and  quaking-aspens ;  the  lower  ones  are  generally 
destitute  of  timber.  Along  the  courses  of  the  streams  are  groves  of 
cottonwoods,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  are  comparatively  simple,  there 
being  no  great  uplifts  nor  many  local  disturbances.  The  sedimentary 
formations  represented  are  all  included  under  Carboniferous  Triassic  ? 
(red-beds),  Jurassic  ?,  and  Cretaceous.  Exposures  of  metamorphic  rocks 
are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  limited  mainly  to  the  bottoms  of 
canons  where  the  streams  have  cut  through  the  overlying  sedimenta- 
ries.    The  areas  covered  with  eruptive  rocks  are  also  limited. 

In  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  district  are  the 
overlying  edges  of  the  various  trachorheite  flows,  whose  sources  of  origin 
are  the  hign  peaks  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  still  farther  south, 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  district  for  1874.  The  rocks  are  trachytes  interlam- 
inated  with  tufas  in  horizontal  layers.  South  of  the  Gunnison,  between 
our  district  of  1874  and  Mr.  Wilson's  district  for  the  same  year,  they  are 
underlaid  by  breccia  deposits  which  rest  partly  on  metamorphic  rocks 
and  partly  on  remnants  of  sandstone  which  are  in  all  probability  of 
Cretaceous  age.  Previous  to  the  outpouring  of  these  trachytic  flows 
the  country  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  considerable  erosion,  the 
sandstones  in  many  places  having  been  completely  eroded,  exposing  the 
gneissic  rocks  upon  which  they  were  deposited.  Besides  this  lava-cov- 
ered region  there  are  three  distinct  centres  of  eruption,  viz,  the  Sierra 
la  Sal,  Ab(\jo  Mountains,  and  the  Lone  Cone  group.  The  Sierra  la  Sal 
is  typical  of  them  all,  and  is  composed  of  porphyritic  trachyte  which 
has  been  pushed  up  through  the  sedimentary  layers  which  now  dip 
away  from  the  mountains.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  sedimentary  rocks,  of  which  the  Cretaceous  formation  is  m6st 
largely  represented  on  the  surface. 

South  of  the  Gunnison  River,  as  far  west  as  the  Uncompahgre  River, 
the  prevailing  rocks,  as  w^e  have  already  noted,  are  volcanic.  The 
Cretaceous  sandstones  beneath  show  only  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
canons,  and  are  rather  of  Lower  Cretaceous  than  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age. 

In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  however,  especially  on  the  eastern  side. 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  prevail,  outcropping  in  bluffs  between  the  river 
and  the  canon  of  the  Gunnison,  forming  mauvaises  terres.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Gunnison,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre,  in  the  district 
of  1874,  they  are  well  marked  and  were  described  in  the  report  for  1874. 
The  erosion  of  these  beds  has  produced  a  barren,  alkaline  soil,  in  which, 
partly  from  want  of  water,  vegetation  does  not  flourish.  In  the  immediate 
river-bottom,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  there  is  some 
good  soil,  but  it  is  limited  in  extent.  The  Uncompahgre,  San  Miguel, 
and  Dolores  Rivers  are  approximately  parallel,  the  general  direction 
being  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  Between  the  San  Miguel  and  Un- 
compahgre Rivers  the  country  is  a  plateau  which  slopes  gently  toward 
the  Uncompahgre  from  a  point  about  25  miles  west  of  the  river.  At 
this  distance  is  a  crest  parallel  to  the  San  Miguel.  It  is  the  edge  of  a 
monoclinal  fold  which,  as  we  go  toward  the  north,  becomes  faulted  in 
places.  Between  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  and  the  San  Miguel  is 
another  plateau,  (the  San  Miguel,)  very  nearly  level,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  wide.  The  floor  of  both  these  plateaus  is  the  sandstone  of 
the  Dakota  group,  (Cretaceous  Xo.  1.)  Farther  north,  between  the  Gun- 
nison and  Dolores,  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  has  the  same  width  as 
it  has  farther  south,  but  on  the  Dolores  side  there  is  oftener  a  fault  than 
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a  fold,  while  ou  the  GannisoQ  side  there  is  a  monoclioal  fold.  The  red 
heds  also  freqaently  appear  as  the  floor,  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  cap- 
ping batte-like  prominences. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  region  is  the  Unaweep  Canon, 
extending  from  the  Gunnison  to  the  Dolores  River.  It  is  evidently  the 
bed  of  an  old  stream  which  flowed  either  towards  the  Gunnison  or 
towards  the  Dolores.  At  present  there  are  in  it  two  creeks,  one  a  trib- 
ntar>'  of  the  Gunnison,  and  the  other  a  branch  of  the  Dolores.  The  latter 
is  the  principal  stream.  At  the  divide  between  the  two  creeks  the  canon 
is  about  1,200  feet  deep,  900  feet  of  gneissic  rock  and  300  of  red  sand- 
stones resting  on  the  metamorphic  vodk.  The  dip  of  the  sedimeutaries 
is  towards  the  east^  and  as  they  gradually  become  lower  the  creek 
is  geologically  higher.  The  granite  \vall,  therefore,  becomes  lower  and 
lower  until  the  stream  joins  the  Gunnison  in  the  sa^ndstones  of  the  Dakota 
group,  above  the  red  sandstones  and  shales,  (Triassic  and  Jurassic). 
Towards  the  west  the  caiion  deepens  rapidly  until  it  is  3,000  feet  below 
the  general  surface.  The  stream  cuts  across  the  line  of  folding  and 
faulting  on  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  enters  the  red  sandstones, 
in  which  it  joins  the  Dolores.  These  sandstones^did  towards  the  west 
until  we  cross  the  Dolores  and  approach  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  when  the  dip 
changes  to  the  east. 

North  of  the  Unaweep  Canon,  between  it  and  Grand  River,  the  Dakota 
group,  which  prevails  to  the  southward,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  the 
red  beds  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  series  of 
canons,  and  the  general  slope  is  toward  the  north.  The  western  line  of 
faulting  continues  for  some  distance,  and  then  becomes  a  fold,  and  the 
eastern  fold  becomes  at  first  a  fault,  and  again  a  fold  toward  the  north. 

North  of  Grand  River  is  a  wide  valley,  in  which  are  Cretaceous  rocks, 
the  bluffs  bordering  it  being  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  beyond  which  are 
Tertiary  strata, forming  the  ^'  Book  "  or  *'  Roan"  Mountains,  which  are  in 
reality  a  series  of  plateaus,  one  above  the  other,  with  cliff  like  edges, 
forming,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  terraces.  These  we  did  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  examine,  and  only  noticed  them  from  a  distance. 
Grand  River,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  is  alternately  in  valley 
and  canon,  most  often  in  the  latter.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores  it 
is  in  deep  caiion,  in  red  sandstone. 

The  San  Miguel  River  and  its  branches  cut  deep  and  narrow  canons 
through  the  Dakota  sandstones,  leaving  mesas  between  tiie  different 
streams,  all  having  the  same  general  level.  As  we  approach  the  Dolo- 
res, the  Jurassic  shales  form  the  cuppings  of  the  mesas,  the  Cretaceous 
Kandstones  being  completely  eroded  away.  Still  farther  north  the 
canons  increase  in  depth,  and  are  cut  through  massive  red  sandstones, 
with  here  and  there  isolated  patches  of  Jurassic  beds  on  top,  like  huge 
monuments,  while  in  the  bottoms  of  the  caQons  beds  of  Upper  Carbonif- 
erous age  sometimes  appear. 

Between  the  San  Miguel  and  the  Dolores  the  Dakota  group  forms  the 
floor.  West  of  this  are  several  broad  folds  whose  axes  are  parallel, 
having  a  direction  about  northwest  and  southeast.  Sometimes  the  Do- 
lores River  cuts  across  these  folds,  and  again  it  follows  the  axes,  gen- 
erally occupying  anticlinal  valleys.  The  rocks  here  are  Triassic  ?  red 
sandstones,  capped  withremnants  of  Jurassic  shales.  All  this  country 
is  extremely  dry,  only  the  larger  streams  carrying  water.  West  of  the 
Sierra  la  Sal  we  could  see  roches  moutonnies  forms  cut  in  the  red  sand- 
stones which  prevail  there.  These  are  northeast  of  the  Caiion  Colorado, 
which  was  named  from  the  red  rocks  through  which  it  is  cut. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  give  simply  the  general  features, 
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topographical  and  (geological,  and  in  the  succeeding  chapters  will  take 
them  up  more  in  detail,  and  then  consider  separately  the  various  forma- 
tions represented  in  the  district. 

The  region,  we  might  say,  was  entirely  unexplored.  Gunnison,  in  1853, 
passed  just  north  of  it,  and  although  he  puts  a  portion  on  his  map, it  was 
outside  of  his  line  of  march,  and  it  is  therefore  necessarily  incorrect. 
Along  his  line  of  travel  his  map  is  very  correct.  Captain  Macomb  in 
1859  traveled  across  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  district 
just  beyond  the  point  we  reached  in  our  work. 

The  district,  as  laid  out  before  we  took  the  field,  extended  15  miles  into 
Utah.  From  the  Sierra  la  Sal  we  worked  23  miles  to  the  westward, 
that  is,  about  30  miles  over  the  boundary-line  between  Colorado  and 
Utali.    About  1,2U0  square  miles  of  our  work  were  in  Utah. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SURFACE  GEOLOGY— LOS  PEs'OS  AGENCY  TO  UNCOMPAH- 
GRE  VALLEY— GUNNISOX  RIVER  AND  UNCOMPAHGRE 
PLATEAU. 

The  country  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison  River,  extending 
from  Cochetopa  Creek  westward  to  the  Uncompahgre  River,  was  par- 
tially described  in  the  report  for  1874,  when  speaking  of  the  Gunnison 
River.  The  principal  streams  here,  as  we  go  westward,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  White  Earth  River,  Lake  Fork,  and  the  Cimmaron  and  Cebolla 
Creeks,  which  unite  to  form  one  stream  before  they  join  the  river.  All 
these  streams  head  far  up  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  the  geological 
features  of  the  country  about  their  sources  will  be  found  detailed  in  Dr. 
Endlich's  report  for  1874.  Their  courses  are  approximately  parallel, 
being  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  slope  in 
the  country  toward  the  north,  although  the  various  volcanic  strata  ap- 
I>ear  to  be  horizontal.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Gunnison  the  dip  is 
toward  the  south,  the  cause  being  found  in  the  eruptive  peaks  of  the  West 
Elk  Mountains,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  report  for  1874.  To 
the  southward,  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  the  dip  although  very  gentle, 
is  toward  the  north  and  northeast. 

Almost  all  this  region  is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  cut 
by  the  streams  into  mesas  extending  in  long  narrow  tongues  toward 
tbe  north.  Along  the  GunniSon  they  are  for  the  most  part  underlaid  by 
breccia.  As  far  as  obser%'ed,  this  breccia  does  not  underly  the  trachytic 
flows  everywhere,  but  only  along  the  principal  streams  and  near  the 
Gunnison,  especially  on  the  north.  In  several  places  between  the  main 
creeks  I  noticed  the  trachyte  resting  immediately  on  the  same  gneissic 
rocks  which  are  so  well  exposed  along  the  Gunnison  in  its  caiion. 

Ijeaving  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  we  followed  the  wagon-road 
which  leads  to  Lake  City,  (a  new  mining  town  on  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
Gunnison,)  aB  far  as  the  Lake  Fork.  Our  first  station  was  made  on  the 
west  side  of  White  Earth  River,  on  a  granitic  hill.  This  was  about  two 
miles  north  of  Wilson's  Station  7  of  1874. 

WHITE  EAETH  RIVER. 

We  entered  the  valley  of  the  White  Earth  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  one  of  its  eastern  tributaries.  Here  the  White  Earth  has  a 
valley  extending  four  miles  down  the  river,  in  which  the  stream  winds 
so  much  that  its  length  is  about  twice  that  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
will  probably  average  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  partly  settled. 
Above  this  valley,  the  creek  is  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  and  has  been 
described  by  him.  Below,  it  is  in  caiion  until  it  reaches  the  Gunnison. 
It  here  flows  through  granitic  rocks,  which  are  capped  with  trachyte,  a 
coarse  breccia  being  interposed  as  we  approach  the  river.  About  half- 
way down  the  valley,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  group  of  springs,  or,  more 
correctly,  two  groups,  one  of  cold  and  the  other  of  warm  springs. 

First  group. — ^This  group  has  two  springs,  the  waters  from  which 
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unite  and  flow  iuto  a  turbid  triangular  pool,  which  is  about  fifteen  feet 
from  them.  They  are  situated  on  a  mound,  which  is  about  50  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  valley.  This  mound  is  composed  of  a  calcareous 
deposit,  slightly  rust-colored  from  the  oxidation  of  iron,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant. 

Spring  No.  1  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep.  There  is 
considerable  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  gives  the  water  a 
rather  agreeable  taste.    It  has  also  a  slight  taste  of  iron. 

Spring  No.  2  is  G  inches  in  diameter.  It  probably  has  the  same  ori- 
gin as  No.  1,  with  which  also  its  waters  join. 

Spring  No.  3  (pool)  is  12  or  15  feet  from  the  two  springs,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  ditch-like  channel,  iron-stained  and  tilled  with  con- 
ferwidece.    It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  ab  ut  20  feet  across  at  its  widest 
part.    Its  water  is  turbid,  due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

The  following  temperatures  were  taken  about  10  a.  m.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  being  66^  F. :  spring  No.  1,  temperature  84^  P.;  spring 
No.  2,  temperature  84^  F.;  spring  No.  3,  (pool,)  temperature  80^  F.  Ex- 
tending for  some  distance  above  the  springs,  old  spring  deposits  can 
be  seen  in  the  valley,  showing  that  once  the  springs  were  probably 
much  more  extensive. 

Group  No.  2. — The  springs  of  this  group  are  nearly  ail  cold.  There 
are  a  number  of  pools  from  which  no  water  escapes,  and  which  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  springs.  Around  them  the  mound  on  which  they 
are  situated  is  turfed  over,  while  nearer  the  creek  the  calcareous  deposit 
is  distinctly  seen.    There  are  but  two  springs  here  deserving  of  notice. 

No.  1  is  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  tastes  and  smells  strongly  of 
sulphur.  Its  temperature  was  71*^  F.,  that  of  the  air.  being  60^,  about 
a  quarter  after  ten  oclock  a.  m. 

No.  2  is  the  best  spring  of  the  group.  It  bubbles  up  quite  close  to 
the  road,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  abundant  deposit  of  iron  oxide 
lining  its  basin.  The  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  abundant,  and 
the  taste  of  the  water  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  Its  temperature  was 
48°  F. ;  air,  6G^  F.  All  the  temperatures  given  above  were  taken  July 
4,  1875. 

The  branches  of  White  Earth  Eiver  are  unimportant.  *  The  largest, 
just  west  of  station  1,  flows  near  the  line  separating  the  trachyte  trom 
the  gneissic  rock.  Station  No  1  is  gneissic  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
island  in  the  lava-sea,  while  the  first  flows  were  taking  place.  It  was, 
however,  probably  covered  by  some  of  the  later  flows,  for  station  No.  2 
has  very  nearly  the  same  level,  and  is  basalt-capped,  the  volcanic  layers 
(trachyte  and  breccia)  extending  1,500  feet  beneath  it.  The  trachyte 
beneath  the  capping  of  station  No.  2  is  by  no  means  the  upper  layer,  as 
we  find  on  going  southward.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  district. 

LAKE  FORK. 

Lake  Fork  is  one  of  the  largest  southern  tributaries  of  the  Gunnison 
Eiver.  It  rises  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Handie's  Peak,  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains.  It  flows  toward  the  east,  but  soon  changes  its  coarse  to  the 
northeast,  and  again,  to  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  We  crossed  it  at 
the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  a  small  tributary  ivoxn  the  east,  about  14 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  here  in  caiion-valley.  The  caiion  walls 
are  between  700  and  800  feet  high  to  the  first  distinct  terrace.  At 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  there  is  an  indistinct 
terrace.    This  seems  to  mark  the  summit  of  the  breccia.    Some  distance 
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back,  on  the  secoDil  terrace,  is  another  on  which  station  No.  2  was  located. 
It  is  about  1,000  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  stream.  These  terraces 
seem  to  mark  the  levels  of  different  flows  of  lava.  Between  the  walls 
of  the  caiion  opposite  Indian  Creek,  Lake  Fork  has  a  valley  half  a 
mile  in  width,  which  gradually  narrows  as  we  go  np  the  creek,  when  it 
begins  to  be  in  the  mountains,  or  when  we  go  down,  the  stream  in  this 
direction,  gradually  cutting  into  the  archaean  rocks  which  underlie  the 
trachytes.  This  canon  is  a  true  box  caiioD,  particularly  near  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  and  can  be  crossed  only  in  a  few  places.  Th^  archa^an 
rocks  are  dark  micaceous  schists. 

Station  No.  2  is  situated  on  a  basalt-capped  point,  which  marks  the 
northern  edge  of  a  plateau  which  once  extended  farther  to  the  north.  To 
thesoathward  are  higher  levels.  St*ations  3  and  4  are  on  a  buttelike  emi- 
nence five  miles  farther  west  and  five  miles  north.  It  is  about  300  feet 
lower,  but  once,  probably,  represented  the  same  lithological  level,  the 
rocks  in  both  places  being  similar — a  dark  vesicular  basalt.  Just  east 
of  station  4  is  a  branch  of  Lake  Fork,  which  rises  in  the  hills  bordering 
the  plateau  on  the  south.  On  the  west  is  Mountain  Creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Gannison,  joining  it  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Lake  Fork.  Be- 
tween these  streams  is  a  plateau  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  by  a  line  of  mesa-like  hills,  well  wooded.  The  ends 
of  these  mesas  are  between  the  branches  of  Mountain  Creek  and  the 
west  fork  of  Lake  Fork,  and  mark  the  present  limit  of  a  volcanic  flow 
above  the  one  which  covers  the  plateau  of  the  south  side  of  the  Gunni- 
son. North  of  stations  3  and  4  is  a  small  branch  of  Mountain  Creek 
which  heads  in  a  level  space  marked  by  outcrops  of  reddish  gneiss. 
This  is  devoid  of  soil  in  many  places,  and  the  area  seems  to  connect  the 
strips  of  archcijan  rocks  of  Lake  Fork  and  those  of  Mountain  Creek. 
Where  the  trachyte  is  present  in  this  region,  it  seems  to  rest  immedi- 
ately on  the  archiean  rocks,  showing  that  the  surface  must  have  been 
very  irregular  precedent  to  the  lava-flows. 

Between  the  White  Earth  and  Mountain  Creeks  the  country  is  very 
open  and  grassy,  th(^  timber  being  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  are  below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  There  are  few  prominences — 
that  of  stations  3  and  4  and  two  on  the  Gunnison  being  all  that  rise 
much  above  the  general  level.  The  stream  next  west  of  Mountain  Creek  is 
called  Blue  Creek  by  the  Indians.  It  is  formed  by  three  creeks  which 
are  not  more  than  about  a  mile  apart.  The  two  eastern  streams  unite 
on  the  south  side  of  a  high  mesa,  and  flow  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
course  until  they  join  the  most  western  branch,  which  is  the  main  stream. 
The  main  stream  then  keepson  in  itsoriginal  direction,  parallel  totheorig- 
iual  courses  of  the  other  two  branches.  (See  map,  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.)  Al- 
though this  creek  carries  considerable  water,  it  is  short,  when  compared 
\^ith  Lake  Fork.  The  main  stream  is  about  30  miles  long,  rising  in  the  Un- 
compahgro  Mountains,  while  the  eastern  branch  is  only  Ave  miles  in 
length,  and  the  middle  one,  which  is  formed  by  two  forks^  is  8  or  10  miles 
long.  Altogether  they  drain  about  103  square  miles.  They  cut  deep 
canons,  the  water  in  the  streams  being  from  500  to  600  feet  below  the 
sammitsof  the  ridges,  whicharecovered  with  a  growth  of  quaking-aspens. 
As  we  go  upstream,  the  caiions  are  much  deeper,  which  is  the  case 
also  when  we  go  down  the  main  stream.  The  wagon-road  of  Gunnison 
crosses  the  ridges  in  a  sort  of  gap  that  separates  the  tongue-like  plateaus 
extending  from  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  from  the  mesas  bordering 
the  Gunnison  River.  In  these  canons,  where  the  road  crosses,  the  rocks 
are  gneissic,  and  upon  them  rest  breccias,  which  seem  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness toward  the  south. 
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After  the  branches  of  Blue  Creek  unite,  the  stream  produced  by  their 
union  flows  in  a  straight  course  to  the  Gunnison.  On  both  sides  are 
plateaus,  or  rather  mesas,  with  flat  tops,  (the  Twin  Mesas,)  which  have 
approximately  the  same  level.  Under  this  capping,  along  the  Gunnison, 
there  appear  to  be  both  breccia  and  sandstones,  as  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

On  the  northern  sides  I  was  unable  to  detect  their  presence.  In  many 
places, Tiowever,  if  not  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trachyte  rests 
immediately  on  the  archseau  rocks,  without  any  interposed  layers. 

CEBOLLA  AJVD  CI^OIARON   CREEKS. 

The  CeboUa  is  the  main  stream  of  the  two  whose  consideration  we 
now  take  up.  Together  they  drain  about  216  square  miles  of  country. 
Gimmaron  Creek,  the  eastern  branch,  is  the  creek  next  west  of  Blue 
Creek.  Both  branches  rise  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  draining 
the  north  faces  of  Uncompahgre  Peak  and  the  peaks  west  and  north  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  About  five  miles  from  the  Gunnison  the  two 
creeks  unite  in  an  open  valley.  This  valley  is  a  depression  in  Cretaceous 
shales.  Both  rivers  are  terraced.  On  the  north  the  shales  seem  to 
abut  directly  against  the  archaean  rocks.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
farther  south  the  older  formations  come  in  gradually  beneath  the  shales, 
but  the  country  in  that  direction  soon  rises  into  high  hills  and  mount- 
ains, in  which  the  sedimentary  formations  are  covered  with  the  volcanic 
rocks.  Bowlders  of  red  sandstone  are  seen  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks. 
The  Cretaceous  shales  continue  uninterruptedly  across  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley.  Between  the  Gimmaron  and  Cebolla  is  a  high  plateau 
which  seems  to  have  a  very  uniform  level.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber.  Between  the  Cebolla  and  the  Gunnison  are  high 
granitic  hills.  There  are  three  summits.  The  two  most  eastern  have  a 
capping  of  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  a  former  plateau-level  which  was  doubt- 
less a  continuation  of  the  mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Blue  Creek.  There 
appears  to  be  no  breccia  between  the  schists  and  trachyte,  although  on 
the  south  breccia  deposits  rest  on  the  Cretaceous  rocks  ana  underlie  the 
volcanic  mesas  that  stand  between  the  two  creeks  as  well  a&  in  Tongue 
Mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Cebolla  Creek.  The  strata  in  the  divide  be- 
tween Cebolla  Creek  and  the  Uncompahgre  belong  to  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous, and  contain  layers  of  lignite. 

UNCOMPAHGRE  VALLEY. 

The  Uncompahgie  River  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  its  total 
length  from  the  mountains  to  the  mouth  in  the  Gunnison  being  about  65 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  one  rising  in  the  heart 
of  the  San  Juan  ^lountains  and  the  other  between  Uncompahgre  Peak 
and  Wilson's  station  10  of  1874.  On  the  east  side  of  the  latter,  (Rio 
de  las  Vacas,)  which  is  the  most  eastern  branch,  is  a  long  narrow 
mesa  about  14  miles  in  length.  It  preserves  the  same  general  level  for 
that  distance,  breaking  off  to  the  south  into  a  ridge  of  curiously-shaped 
l)eaks.  The  mesa  marks  the  portion  of  the  ridge  that  is  capped,  while 
the  peaks  are  probably  composed  of  breccias,  with  perhaps,  in  some 
places,  remnants  of  the  trachytic  flow  capping  them.  This  accounts 
for  the  square  tops  that  are  noticed  on  some  of  them.  The  trachytic 
capping  on  the  plateau  must  be  exceedingly  narrow  in  some  places. 
It  is  underlaid  with  breccia,  which  in  turn  rests  on  Cretaceous  strata, 
below  which,  if  we  could  penetrate,  we  would  doubtless  find  strata  as  far 
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down  ill  the  freological  scale  as  the  Triassic.  The  peaks  south  of  the 
Darrow  mesa  (Tougae  Mesa)  just  described  show  beautifully  the  influence 
of  the  character  of  rocks  upon  erosion.  The  valleys  were  once  probably 
the  seat  of  glaciers,  although  the  rocks,  being  comparatively  soft,  post- 
glacial erosive  influences  have  removed  the  traces  to  a  great  extent. 
The  peaks  range  in  elevation  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  during 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring  great  changes  must  be  made 
owing  to  the  increased  force  of  the  streams,  fed  from  the  accumulated 
8U0WS  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Between  the  Eastern  branch  (Rio  de  las  Vaca^)  and  the  main  Uncom- 
pabgre  is  a  broad  strip  of  rolling  country,  gradually  becoming  steeper  as 
we  approach  the  mountains.  Near  the  forks  it  assumes  a  mesa  like  char- 
acter, the  sand-stones  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1)  forming  the 
tops  of  the  tables,  which  are  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
Before  reaching  the  hills,  however,  higher  beds  are  seen,  and  their  soft 
and  shaly  nature  causes  them  to  weather  into  rounded  hills,  which  are 
cUaracteristic  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  in  this  region 
Tbe  main  TJncompahgre  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  San  Miguel  Eiver  and  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
Gannison,  opposite  the  sources  of  the  Animas,  a  branch  of  the  San 
Jaan.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  described  by  Dr.  Endlich  in  his  re- 
port of  1874.  In  a  little  valley,  where  two  branches  join  before  the  river 
leaves  the  mountains,  is  tbe  site  of  the  new  mining  town  Ouray.  Here 
also  are  a  number  of  hot  springs.  The  rocks  are  mainly  Carboniferous, 
intersected  by  volcanic  dykes  and  lodes,  with  mineral  matter.  Emerging 
from  the  mountains,  the  river  enters  what  is  called  Uncompahgre  Park. 
This  is  a  small,  grassy  valley,  just  outside  of  the  mountains.  Before 
reaching  this  park,  the  Carboniferous  beds  have  sunk  and  the  red  beds  ap- 
pear, dipping  to  the  north.  Above  them,  in  the  park,  is  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone. Next,  at  the  lower  end,  we  notice  the  Cretaceous  shales  abutting 
against  the  Jurassic,  and  above  the  latter  the  Dakota  group.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  this  point  a  fault.  From  the  park  the  stream  plunges  into 
a  cailon  cut  through  Cretaceous  Dakota  sandstones.  Before  entering 
this  canon,  a  branch  comes  in  from  the  west  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
stream.  This  creek,  Dallas  Fork,  and  its  branches  have  several  park-like 
openings.  The  mountains  just  south  here  present  a  steep  front  toward 
the  north,  rising  in  many  places  in  sheer  precipices,  below  which  are  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  which  unite  to  form  the  western  branch  of  the  Uncom- 
imhgre.  The  principal  one  of  these  creeks  rises  on  the  northern  face  of 
Mount  Sneffles.  The  course  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  these  creeks,  is  due  east.  It  follows  the  line  of  the  fault  which  has  been 
referred  to,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  another  portion  of 
tbe  report.  The  rocks  on  the  north  side  dip  to  the  northeast.  Between 
tbe  branches  are  black  shales  (No.  4  Cretaceous)  and  yellow  sandstones. 
Tbe  stream  heads  in  a  beautiful,  grassy  plateau,  opposite  the  San  Miguel 
fiiver,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  the  foot  of  Uncompahgre  Park.  A 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Dallas  Fork  are  the  springs  which 
^ve  the  name  of  Uncompahgre — red-water  spring — to  the  river  and  park. 
They  are  warm,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  deposit,  consisting  mainly  of 
iron  oxide. 

The  Uncompahgre  enters  a  cafion  immediately  after  the  Dallas  Fork 
aoites  with  it  The  walls  of  the  canon  here  are  from  700  to  800  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  stream.  The  canon  is  eight  miles  long,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  a  narrow  valley.  There  are  a  few  open  spaces,  the  larg- 
est, where  the  eastern  branch,  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  comes  in,  about  five  miles 
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After  the  branches  of  Blue  Creek  unite,  the  stream  produced  by  their 
union  flows  in  a  straight  course  to  the  Gunnison.  On  both  sides  are 
plateaus,  or  rather  mesas,  with  flat  tops,  (the  Twin  Mesas,)  which  have 
approximately  the  same  level.  Under  this  capping,  along  the  Gunnison, 
there  appear  to  be  both  breccia  and  sandstones,  as  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

On  the  northern  sides  I  was  unable  to  detect  their  presence.  In  many 
placeSjTiowever,  if  not  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trachyte  rests 
immediately  on  the  archaean  rocks,  without  any  interi)osed  layers. 

CEBOLLA  AJS'D  CIMMAEON   CREEKS. 

The  Cebolla  is  the  main  stream  of  the  two  whose  consideration  we 
now  take  up.  Together  they  drain  about  216  square  miles  of  country. 
Gimmaron  Greek,  the  eastern  branch,  is  the  creek  next  west  of  Blue 
Greek.  Both  branches  rise  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  draining 
the  north  faces  of  Uncompahgre  Peak  and  the  peaks  west  and  north  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  About  five  miles  from  the  Gunnison  the  two 
creeks  unite  in  an  open  valley.  This  valley  is  a  depression  in  Gretaceous 
shales.  Both  rivers  are  terraced.  On  the  north  the  shales  seem  to 
abut  directly  against  the  archaean  rocks.  It  is  altogether  probable  that 
farther  south  the  older  formations  come  in  gradually  beneath  the  shales, 
but  the  country  in  that  direction  soon  rises  into  high  hills  and  mount- 
ains, in  which  the  sedimentary  formations  are  covered  with  the  volcanic 
rocks.  Bowlders  of  red  sandstone  are  seen  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks. 
The  Gretaceous  shales  continue  uninterruptedly  across  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley.  Between  the  Gimmaron  and  Gebolla  is  a  high  plateau 
which  seems  to  have  a  very  uniform  level.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber.  Between  the  Gebolla  and  the  Gunnison  are  high 
granitic  hills.  There  are  three  summits.  The  two  most  eastern  have  a 
capping  of  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  a  former  plateau-level  which  was  doubt- 
less a  continuation  of  the  mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Blue  Greek.  There 
appears  to  be  no  breccia  between  the  schists  and  trachyte,  although  on 
the  south  breccia  deposits  rest  on  the  Gretaceous  rocks  ana  underlie  the 
volcanic  mesas  that  stand  between  the  two  creeks  as  well  al^  in  Tongue 
Mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Gebolla  Greek.  The  strata  in  the  divide  be- 
tween Gebolla  Greek  and  the  Uncompahgre  belong  to  the  Upper  Greta- 
ceous, and  contain  layers  of  lignite. 

UNCOMPAHGRE  VALLEY. 

The  Uncompahgie  River  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  its  total 
length  from  the  mountains  to  the  mouth  in  the  Gunnison  being  about  Qib 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  one  rising  in  the  heart 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  and  the  other  between  Uncompahgre  Peak 
and  Wilson's  station  10  of  1874.  On  the  east  side  of  the  latter,  (Rio 
de  las  Vacas,)  which  is  the  most  eastern  branch,  is  a  long  narrow 
mesa  about  14  miles  in  length.  It  preserves  the  same  general  level  for 
that  distance,  breaking  off  to  the  south  into  a  ridge  of  curiously-shaped 
peaks.  The  mesa  marks  the  portion  of  the  ridge  that  is  capped,  while 
the  peaks  are  probably  composed  of  breccias,  with  perhaps,  in  some 
places,  remnants  of  the  trachytic  flow  capping  them.  This  accounts 
for  the  square  tops  that  are  noticed  on  some  of  them.  The  trachytic 
capping  on  the  plateau  must  be  exceedingly  narrow  in  some  places. 
It  is  underlaid  with  breccia,  which  in  turn  rests  on  Gretaceous  strata, 
below  which,  if  we  could  penetrate,  we  would  doubtless  find  strata  as  far 
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down  iu  the  p:eological  scale  as  the  Triassic.  The  ))eaks  south  of  the 
narrow  mesa  (Tongae  Mesa)  just  described  show  beautifully  the  influence 
of  the  character  of  rocks  upon  erosion.  The  valleys  were  once  probably 
the  seat  of  glaciers,  although  the  rocks,  being  comparatively  soft,  post- 
glacial erosive  influences  have  removed  the  traces  to  a  great  extent. 
The  peaks  range  in  elevation  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  during 
the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring  great  changes  must  be  made 
owing  to  the  increased  force  of  the  streams,  fed  from  the  accumulated 
snows  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Between  the  Eastern  branch  (Rio  de  las  Vacas)  and  the  main  Uncom- 
pahgre  is  a  broad  strip  of  rolling  country,  gradually  becoming  steeper  as 
we  approach  the  mountains.  Near  the  forks  it  assumes  a  mesa-like  char- 
acter, the  sand-stones  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1)  forming  the 
tops  of  the  tables,  which  are  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
Before  reaching  the  hills,  however,  higher  beds  are  seen,  and  their  soft 
and  shaly  nature  causes  them  to  weather  into  rounded  hills,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  in  this  region 
The  main  Uncompahgre  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  San  Miguel  Kiver  and  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
Gunnison,  opposite  the  sources  of  the  Animas,  a  branch  of  the  San 
Juan.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  described  by  Dr.  Endlich  in  his  re- 
port of  1874.  In  a  little  valley,  where  two  branches  join  before  the  river 
leaves  the  mountains,  is  the  site  of  the  new  mining  town  Ouray.  Here 
also  are  a  number  of  hot  springs.  The  rocks  are  mainly  Carboniferous, 
intersected  by  volcanic  dykes  and  lodes,  with  mineral  matter.  Emerging 
from  the  mountains,  the  river  enters  what  is  called  Uncompahgre  Park. 
This  is  a  small,  grassy  valley,  just  outside  of  the  mountains.  Before 
reaching  this  park,  the  Carboniferous  beds  have  sunk  and  the  red  beds  ap- 
pear, dipping  to  the  north.  Above  them,  in  the  park,  is  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone. Next,  at  the  lower  end,  we  notice  the  Cretaceous  shales  abutting 
against  the  Jurassic,  and  above  the  latter  the  Dakota  group.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  this  point  a  fault.  From  the  park  the  stream  plunges  into 
a  cailon  cut  through  Cretaceous  Dakota  sandstones.  Before  Entering 
this  cauon,  a  branch  comes  in  from  the  west  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
stream.  This  creek,  Dallas  Fork,  and  its  branches  have  several  park-like 
openings.  The  mountains  just  south  here  present  a  steep  front  toward 
the  north,  rising  in  many  places  in  sheer  precipices,  below  which  are  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  which  unite  to  form  the  western  branch  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre. The  principal  one  of  these  creeks  rises  on  the  northern  face  of 
Mount  Snefifles.  The  course  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  which  receives  the  waters 
of  these  creeks,  is  due  east.  It  follows  the  line  of  the  fault  which  has  been 
referred  to,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  another  portion  of 
the  report.  The  rocks  on  the  north  side  dip  to  the  northeast.  Between 
the  branches  are  black  shales  (No.  4  Cretaceous)  and  yellow  sandstones. 
The  stream  heads  in  a  beautiful,  grassy  plateau,  opposite  the  San  I^Iiguel 
River,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  the  foot  of  Uncompahgre  Park.  A 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Dallas  Fork  are  the  springs  which 
give  the  name  of  Uncompahgre — red- water  spring — to  the  river  and  park. 
They  are  warm,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  deposit,  consisting  mainly  of 
iron  oxide. 

The  Uncompahgre  enters  a  caiion  immediately  after  the  Dallas  Fork 
unites  with  it.  The  walls  of  the  canon  here  are  from  700  to  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  caiion  is  eight  miles  long,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  a  narrow  valley.  There  are  a  few  open  spaces,  the  larg- 
est, where  the  eastern  branch,  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  comes  in,  about  five  miles 
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below  tbe  head  of  the  cauon.  The  rocks  are  maiuly  Dakota  sandstoues, 
dipping  about  5°  to  the  northeast. 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  las  Vaeas  there  is  a  bed  of  trachyte. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  river  has  cut  into  this  rock,  which  rises  in  bluf& 
about  150  feet  above  the  river.  These  bluflfs  are  very  regular.  On  the 
western  side  the  mass  of  trachyte  does  not  seem  to  be  interlaminated, 
but  intruded  irregularly,  sometimes  showing  at  the  top  of  the  canon. 
The  band  of  lignite  usually  found  in  the  Dakota  sandstones  is  here 
changed  to  anthracite,  probably  from' the  effect  of  heat  during  the  intru- 
sion of  this  igneous  rock.  At  station  11  the  canon  is  about  500  feet  deep, 
and  at  station  10  very  little  lower.  A  mile  back  of  station  11  there  are 
some  higher  points,  which  mark  in  all  probability  the  presence  of  rem- 
nants of  higher  beds  with  trachytic  intrusions.  (See  Fig.  4,  Plate  III.) 
East  of  station  15  there  is  a  depression,  in  which  the  creek,  flowing  into 
the  Uncompahgre  above  station  11,  rises.  The  dip  of  the  rock  at  station 
10  is  more  to  the  eastward  than  it  is  at  the  head  pf  the  canon,  where  there 
is  an  inclination  northward. 

The  east  side  of  the  Uncompahgre,  from  the  mouth  of  the  caiion  to  Ce- 
dar Creek,  rises  to  the  hills  about  station  6.  The  strata  are  of  Middle 
and  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  and  the  soil  derived  from  their  erosion  is  alka- 
line, almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  sage-brush  and  grease-wood  ex- 
cepted. Near  the  river  terraces  occur.  These,  however,  are  more  marked 
on  the  western  side,  farther  north,  where  they  extend  to  the  Gunnison. 
The  dip  of  the  rocks  underlying  is  to  the  east.  Near  the  river  Xhere 
are  Middle  Cretaceous  beds,  which  gradually  disappear  as  we  go  west- 
ward toward  the  crest  which  marks  the  western  edge  of  this  sloping 
Uncompahgre  plateau.  The  crest  is  from  8,500  to  10,000  feet  high.  Its 
direction  is  more  west  of  north  than  is  the  course  of  the  Uncompahgre. 
(See  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.)  The  Gunnison,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre, however,  gradually  takes  a  course  which  is  in  line  with  the 
course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Uncompahgre,  so  that  the  widest  part 
of  the  plateau  is  opposite  the  angle  included  between  the  Gunnison  and 
Uncompahgre  Rivers.    The  width  here  is  about  30  miles. 

From  a  ])oint  five  miles  up  the  Uncompahgre  from  its  mouth,  to 
station  23,  is  a  distance  of  27^  miles.  Station  23  has  an  elevation  of 
9,228  feet,  which  is  3,872  feet  above  the  Uncompahgre  at  the  point  just 
mentioned.  This  is  an  average  rise  of  a  little  over  140  feet  per  mile. 
For  10  or  12  miles  from  the  Uncompahgre,  however,  the  surface  is  very 
nearly  uniform,  and  then  we  have  a  comparatively  gentle  monoclinal 
fold,  which  gradually  becomes  a  plateau-top  as  we  approach  station  23. 
The  level  portion  near  the  Uncompahgre  is  beautifully  terraced,  and  com- 
posed of  cretaceous  shales  underlaid  with  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group.  The  shales  gradually  disappear  as  we  recede  from  the  river. 
(See  sections  in  Plate  III.) 

From  station  18  to  camp  No.  20,  on  the  Uncompahgre,  is  a  distance  of 
18  miles.  The  elevation  of  station  18  is  9,557  feet,  3,745  above  the  level 
of  the  Uncompahgre,  where  the  wagon-road  crosses  it,  (near  camp  20.) 
Here  the  rise  toward  the  crest  begins  much  sooner.  There  are  three 
branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  flowing  across  this  slope  toward  the 
northeast.  During  the  summer  they  are  dry,  and  their  direction  is 
marked  only  by  the  caiion  s  they  have  cut  in  the  sandstone.  They 
have  but  few  lateral  canons.  Rising  near  the  crest,  they  keep  (with 
the  exception  of  the  southern)  a  nearly  uniform  course  to  within 
about  7  miles  of  the  Uncompahgre,  when  they  turn  abruptly  to- 
ward the  north,  flowing  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  Uncompahgre, 
until  finally  they  flow  into  it.     Near  the  sources  of  these  creeks  the 
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cailoDS  may  possibly  show  in  some  few  places  the  red  saudstoues  that 
lie  beneath  the  Jurassic  shales.  Of  this,  however,  I  cauDOt  speak 
positively,  not  having  followed  the  gallies  or  caiions  to  their  heads. 
On  the  opposite  side  a  number  of  the  streams  cut  through  not  only 
to  the  red  beds,  but  also  to  the  archsean  rocks  upon  which  the  Triassic 
strata  rest.  The  summit  of  the  plateau  is  well  timbered  with  pines  and 
groves  of  quaking-aspens. 

The  geological  features  of  the  crest  will  be  referred  to  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  report.  The  terraces  on  the  west  side  of  the  Uncompahgre 
are  from  50  to  70  feet  high  opposite  Cedar  Creek.  As  we  go  down 
stream  they  increase.  On  most  of  them  there  is  no  vegetation,  the  summit 
being  strewn  with  pebbles.  In  some,  places,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
growth  of  sage,  irrigation  would  doubtless  cause  the  now  almost  useless 
soil  to  sustain  farms.  A  short  distance  below  the  cd,ilon  some  Ute  In- 
dians are  farming  in  a  rude  way.  Frosts  in  June  (1875),  however,  had 
killed  their  fii-st  crops,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigating  the  land  were  in- 
sufficient. When  the  Ute  Indian  agency  is  moved  here  from  the  old 
site  on  Los  Pinos  Creek,  the  capability  of  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses will  perhaps  be  more  fully  demonstrated.  Along  the  course  of  the 
river  are  occasional  grassy  bottoms  which  would  make  rich  fanning 
land.    They  are  limited,  and  liable  to  inundation  during  the  early  spring. 

The  western  side  of  the  lower  Uncompahgre  Valley  is  an  alkali  desert, 
a  sparce  growth  of  stunted  sage-brush  being  the  only  vegetation.  In 
many  places  even  this  is  absent.  The  soil  is  light-colored  and  clayey, 
with  gypsum  and  alkali.  There  are  numerous  little  gullies  cut  into  it 
by  the  drainage  from  the  line  of  buttes  that  lie  between  the  Uncom- 
pahgre and  the  western  wall  of  the  Grand  Cauon  of  the  Gunnison. 
There  are  two  lines  of  these  buttes  of  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The 
soil  is  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  soft  strata.  During  dry 
weather  it  is  sort  and  pulverulent,  making  traveling  across  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  The  sun  reflected  from  it  is  glaring,  and  its  creek-beds 
are  totally  devoid  of  water  all  summer.  This  Uncompahgre  Valley  has 
been  called  the  paradise  of  the  Utes.  They  usually  winter  in  it;  its 
comparatively  low  elevation,  ranging  from  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  rendering 
it  particularly  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  Uncompahgre  Park  has  an 
elevation  of  from  7,000  to  7,500  feet.  At  Ouray,  and  near  the  head  of 
the  river  in  the  mountains,  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  river  is  inside  of  the  limits  of  the  reservation  for  the 
Ute  Indians.' 

GUNNISON  RIVER. 

The  portion  of  the  Gunnison  River  to  be  considered  here  is  that 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  Grand  Eivers,  with  the, 
country  on  the  west  side.    The  eastern  side  and  all  above  the  Uncora-* 
pahgre  was  fully  described  in  the  report  for  1874.    The  first  stream  join- 
ing the  Gunnison  below  the  Uncompahgre  is  Roubideau's  Creek.    This 
is  an  unimxK)rtant  stream  marking  the  entrance  of  the  Gunnison  into  its  • 
lower  caiion.    It  rises  on  the  plateau  north  of  station  23,  and  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  southeast  of  it.   It  is  cut  through 
Dakota  and  underlying  sandstones,  and  is  bordered  with  terraces. 

With  the  next  creek,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Rio  Escalante,* 
we  enter  a  region  much  more  cut  up  by  the  water-courses  tributary  to 
it  The  plateau  here  has  a  width  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  station 
26  to  the  Gunnison  River.    The  creek  is  formed  by  four  branches  flowing 

*Escalante  whs  a  Romau  Catholic  priest,  who  traveled  across  the  conntry  in  1777. 
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with  approximately  parallel  courses  towards  the  northeast,  and  ha\iug 
their  sources  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  plateau  of  the 
San  Miguel  and  Dolores.  The  first  branch  rises  south  of  station  29, 
east  of  station  26,  and  the  next  northeast  of  26 ;  while  the  remaining 
two  rise  between  stations  26  and  32.  Station  26  has  an  elevation  of 
9,789  feet ;  and  32  is  9,518  feet  above  sea-level.  After  eighteen  miles 
these  creeks  all  unite,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,600  feet. .  The  ridges  be- 
tween them  are  timbered,  and  the  valleys  are  beautifully  grassed.  Near 
the  l^eads  of  the  creeks  are  beautiful  little  parks,  which,  in  August,  were 
perfect  dower-gardens.  The  rocks  here  are  sandstones  and  shales  of 
the  Dakota  group,  with  Jurassic  shales  showing  along  the  creeks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  caiions.  Farther  down  the  red  beds  show  beneath  them, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  canon  of  the  Gunnison,  which  was  called 
the  Unaweep  canon  by  Gunnison,  from  the  red  color  of  the  rocks. 

From  the  forks,  the  stream  flows  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  Gunnison, 
falling  about  4,000  feet  from  the  head  to  its  mouth,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fall  being  in  the  last  9  miles.  The  Gunnison  here  lies  on  a  monoolinal 
fold.  This  fold  was  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 
Along  the  Gunnison,  however,  it  is  much  more  marked.  The  creeks 
cut  rapidly  through  the  Dakota  group  and  the  soft  Jurassic  shales  to 
the  red  sandstones.  All  the  gullies  are  deep,  so  that  there  is  a  maze  of 
caiions  and  crosscaiions,  in  which  the  bright  red  of  the  sandstones  and 
purples,  greens,  and  yellows  of  the  shales  give  a  variegated  appearance 
to  the  scenery.  Although  water  is  abundant  at  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  it  generally  sinks  before  reaching  the  Gunnison,  at  least  during 
the  summer. 

Before  the  snows  leave  the  plateau  these  streams  are  probably  sub- 
ject to  floods,  which  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  eroding  of  their 
channels.  The  caiions,  however,  are  not  the  result  of  sudden  causes, 
and  may  have  existed  in  embryo  long  before  the  plateau  attained  its 
present  elevation. 

Game  appears  to  be  abundant  on  the  plateau,  especially  near  the  crest 
overlooking  the  country  to  the  west. 

Between  Koubideau's  Creek  and  Escalante  Creek  just  described,  is  a 
small  and  unimportant  creek,  rising  in  the  timbered  portion  of  the  plateau 
north  of  station  23.  Pine  forests  appear  to  be  more  numerous  here  than 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  On  the  crest  we  find  quaifing-aspens, 
somewhat  dwarfed,  on  the  extreme  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  very 
crooked,  attesting  the  prevalence  of  heavy  snows  during  the  winter 
months.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  July  we  found  remnants  of 
snow-banks  on  the  hills  between  stations  26  ond  32. 

The  next  branch  of  the  Gunnison  is  probably  what  was  called  Una- 
weep  River  on  Captain  Gunnison's  map.  It  is  by  no  means  as  impor- 
•  taut  a  stream  as  laid  down  there/  We  have  called  it  Rio  Dominguez, 
after  one  of  Escalante's  comrades.  Between  it  and  the  Escalante  Creek 
last  described  are  several  small  branches,  some  of  which  are  mere  gul- 
lies. The  largest  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is  probably  dry  during, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  monoclinal  fold  is  more  marked  here,  and  crossing  its  axis  a  few 
miles  west  from  the  Gunnison  we  soon  reach  a  level-topped  surface  covered 
with  piOon  pines.  But  few  points  rise  above  this  general  level.  Along 
the  axis  of  the  fold  we  find  the  country  very  different.  The  sandstones 
are  here  cut  through  by  caiious  and  crosscaiions  so  that  without  trails 
one  cannot  travel  far  in  any  direction. 

The  Dominguez  has  two  branches,  one  rising  on  the  east,  and  the  other 
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on  the  west  side  of  station  31.  Almost  its  entire  course  is  in  Triassic 
sandstones. 

Near  the  Gunnison,  when  the  dip  of  the  strata  increases,  Jurassic 
shales  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones  appear  above  the  white,  soft  sand- 
stone that  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  Triassic  beds.  It  is  possible 
that  a  narrow  strip  of  gneissic  rock  may  show  near  the  bed  of  the 
stream  before  it  reaches  the  river.  At  the  Gunnison  it  is  in  the 
red-beds.  We  did  not  have  time  to  follow  its  whole  course,  which  must 
be  done  before  all  the  details  of  the  region  through  which  it  flows  can 
be  stated.  It  seems  to  carry  considerable  water,  although  much  of  it 
sinks  when  it  gets  into  the  sandy  soil  before  reaching  the  Gunnison.  It 
is  very  irregular  in  its  course  near  the  head,  ditfering  in  this  respect  from 
the  creek  next  south  of  it. 

The  next  creek  we  take  up  is  East  Creek  in  the  Unawcep  caiion.  It 
is  much  shorter  than  the  Dominguez  and  at  a  much  lower  level,  not 
being  on  the  plateau,  although  some  of  its  branches  rise  there.  Its  level 
is  shown  by  the  base-line  of  the  caiion  in  Plate  IV,  Fig.  2.  It  rises 
about  1,200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau  in  a  broad  prairie-like 
divide,  on  the  western  side  of  which  rises  the  stream  flowing  to  the 
Dolores  Biver.  Its  course  at  first  is  about  northeast  for  about  ten  miles. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  one  branch  from  the  plateau  on  the  south 
and  two  from  the  north.  These  branches  flow  with  a  comparatively 
gentle  descent  until  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  caiion  when  they  plunge 
over  the  granite  wall.  When  we  passed  through  the  caiion  in  August 
these  streams  were  all  dry.  The  rate  of  fall  of  the  valley  for  this  part  of 
its  course,  is  105  feet  per  mile.  The  upper  part  of  the  creek  is  entirely 
in  gneissic  rocks  which  rise  in  perpendicular  walls,  and  are  probably 
half  a  mUe  apart.  On  top  of  the  archaean  rocks  are  red  sandstones  dip- 
ping to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  4^  to  5^,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  west 
and  increasing  as  we  go  east.  The  granite  exposure  becomes  less  and 
less  as  we  go  down  stream.  The  red  sandstones  having  a  greater  incli- 
nation than  the  fall  of  the  stream,  the  bed  of  the  creek  passes  into  the 
red  sandstones,  the  gi^anitic  rock  ending  as  a  narrow  tongue  a  short  dis- 
tance below  station  54. 

Immediately  under  station  54  the  course  of  the  creek  changes  to  due 
north,  which  it  keeps  for  four  miles,  when  it  gradually  turns  eastward, 
until  it  flows  into  the  Gunnison,  with  its  original  course.  Its  fall  now 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  150  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  in  caiion  for  0  miles, 
cutting  at  first  through  soft,  variegated  Jurassic  shales.  Two  miles 
above  the  mouth  a  large  branch  comes  in  fiom  the  plateau  rising  east 
of  station  41,  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet.  The  elevation  at  the  Gun- 
nison is  4,635  feet,  a  fall  of  3,965  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fall  is  in  the  last  10  miles,  where  the  creek  de- 
scends rapidly  in  a  narrow  caiion.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  course 
the  rocks  are  red  sandstones,  in  which  it  soon  cuts  a  deep  canon. 
Emerging  from  this,  it  joins  the  southern  branch,  and,  keeping  on  in 
its  original  direction,  cuts  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Dakota  group 
to  the  Gunnison,  which  it  joins  in  a  valley,  marking  a  break  in  the 
canon  of  the  Gunnison.  Bordering  this  stream  are  the  variegated  Jurassic 
shales.  Although  the  creek  descends  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  200 
feet  per  mile,  which  rate  is  largely  increased  as  its  crosses  the  mono- 
cUnal  fold,  it  in  reality  ascends  geologically,  the  red  beds  first  sinking 
OQt  of  sight,  and  next  the  Jurassic  shales,  until  the  Dakota  sandstones 
are  at  last  the  bordering  rocks.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  be  the 
case  in  other  streams  to  the  south.  Looking  up  these  creeks  from  a 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gunnison,  we  sec  before  us  a  bto^^ 
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surface,  sloping  in  a  gradaal  and  gentle  curve  toward  the  rirer,  gashed 
by  the  outcoming  streams  flowing  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fold. 
This  necessarily  leaves  between  the  creeks  broad  masses  of  rock  with 
square-cut  edges,  curved  only  in  one  direction,  viz,  from  the  top  of  the 
fold  to  the  river. 

The  creek  just  described  carries  water  at  the  heads  of  both  branches, 
but  it  disappears  before  the  Gunnison  is  reached.  Proceeding  north, 
we  find  three  more  tributaries  of  the  Onnnison.  The  first  is  a  small 
creek,  heading  only  five  miles  from  the  river.  The  next  is  longer,  and 
spreads  into  three  branches,  all  of  which  cut  profound  chasms,  which, 
when  we  saw  them  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  were  perfectly  dry.  We 
found  it  impossible  to  get  down  into  these  caHons.  Commencing  at  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  and  following  them  for  a  short  distance,  we  find  them 
plunging  abruptly  over  precipitous  edges  to  a  level  from  100  to  200  feet 
lower,  and  then  descending  through  rapidly  deepening  caiions,  from  which 
they  flow  abruptly  into  a  comparatively  open  country  to  the  Gunnison. 
Following  the  edges  of  these  caiions,  we  come  to  the  edge  of  precipices 
800  to  1,000  feet  high,  overlooking  the  valley  in  which  the  Gunnison  and 
Grand  Rivers  unite.  These  tongue-like  points  are  of  the  bare  light-col- 
ored sandstone  which  marks  the  top  of  the  red  beds.  In  the  canons  and 
along  the  front  of  the  bluff-like  prominence  we  could  see  granite-rocks 
below  the  red  beds,  and  beyond,  at  a  much  lower  level,  were  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  Instead  of  the  uninterrupted 
monoclinal  fold,  we  have  here  a  fault,  with  the  ends  of  the  beds  on  the 
downthrow  dragged  up.  It  is  imxK)S8ible  to  tell  the  amount  of  the  fault, 
for  we  were  unable  to  get  down  to  the  edges  of  the  Dakota  sandstones, 
but  they  must  have  been  at  least  800  feet  below  us.  The  fault  continues 
some  distance  to  the  north,  where  we  could  see  the  Dakota  sandstones 
standing  in  vertical  position ;  and  still  further  beyond  the  fold  again 
showed,  the  continuity  of  the  red  beds  being  unbroken,  the  outcrop  of 
both  the  Jurassic  shales  and  the  Dakota  group  ending  before  the  sum- 
mit of  the  fold  is  reached.  This  fault  a  short  distance  farther  north  is 
shown  in  Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  which  represents  a  section  across  the  plateau. 
In  speaking  of  the  monoclinal  fold  in  the  report  for  1874,  I  referred  to 
the  probability  of  its  degenerating  into  a  fault  as  we  followed  it  toward 
the  north. 

The  last  branch  of  the  Gunnison  from  the  west  joins  it  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  its  mouth.  It  drains  the  country  south  of  station  62, 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds.  Here  it  flows  toward  the 
north  for  six  miles  along  the  western  edge  of  a  mass  of  Jurassic  shales, 
which  rest  on  the  red  beds,  and  are  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones. 
The  stratarhere  dip  to  the  northeast.  After  flowing  to  the  northeast  for 
six  miles  the  creek  turns  abruptly  to  the  northeast,  cutting  at  first 
through  the  shales.  It  soon  reaches  the  massive  red  sandstones, 
through  which  it  cuts  a  profound  caiion  to  the  gneiss,  and  cutting  across 
the  fault  comes  out  into  the  Dakota  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  the 
Grand  and  Gunnison  Kivers.  This  stream  re])eats  the  history  of  nearly 
all  the  creeks  in  this  region  in  being  dry.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a 
growth  of  piilon  pines. 

GRAND   RIVER. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  Grand  River  at  first  flows  in  open 
valley,  from  which  it  gradually  cuts  a  caiion  at  first  in  the  Cretaceous 
strata  and  then  in  Jurassic  and  Triassic.  Its  course  is  a  few  degrees 
north  of  west.    This  it  keeps  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles  in 
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an  air  line,  when  it  turns  abruptly  to  a  few  degrees  west  of  south  for 
four  miles,  and  then  goes  southwest  for  twenty  miles,  as  we  follow  the 
coarse  of  the  river,  when  it  again  turns  toward  the  south,  flowing  ten 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores,  having  curved  around  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  which  we  have  just  been  describ- 
ing. In  almost  its  entire  course  the  river  is  in  caiiou,  going  from  the 
Cretaceous  into  Triassic  rocks  and  out  again  into  Jurassic  and  again 
into  Triassic  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores.  That  portion  of  the  Grand 
below  this  point  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Although  theGrand  is  inca  lion,  thecauonisfor  most  of  thedistance  com- 
paratively low.  There  is  a  wide  valley  stretching  from  its  northern  edge 
to  a  line  of  bluffs  on  the  north,  eight  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  These 
bluffs  present  steep  clift'-lilie  faces  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  Farther 
back,  rising  in  terraces,  are  other  cliffs.  These  are  what,  on  the  maps, 
are  laid  down  as  the  Itoan  or  Book  Mountains.  This  name  was  given 
on  account  of  the  red,  gray,  and  bluish  colors  of  the  strata;  the  edges  of 
which  show  in  these  cliff's  in  horizontal  layers,  the  strata  dipping  to  the 
northeast.  They  are  called  Book  cliffs  by  Powell*  where  they  occur 
on*  Green  River.  The  bluffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  are  the 
direct  prolongation  of  the  cliffs  at  the  foot  of  Gray  Caiion  of  Green  River. 
Ascending  the  cliffs  we  would  find  ourselves,  on  the  middle  terrace  de- 
scribed by  Powellt  in  which  the  Gray  Caiion  of  Green  River  is  cut.  At 
this  point  the  lower  terrace  does  not  appear.  On  Green  River  the  dip 
appears  to  be  more  to  the  north  than  on  the  Grand. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  the  valley  is  about  eight  miles 
wide,  from  the  Grand  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  There  is  a  gradual  slope 
toward  the  river.  The  rocks  in  the  cliffs  are  Cretaceous  clays  and  the 
soil  in  the  valley  is  made  from  the  dSbris  of  these  clay  cliffs ;  it  is  alka- 
line and  destitute  of  all  except  the  modt  sparse  vegetation.  At  the  river 
we  find  the  Dakota  sandstones  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  The 
Grand  does  not  commence  to  canon  for  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  below 
the  month  of  the  Gunnison. 

On  the  lower  side,  between  these  two  points,  are  three  creeks  flowing 
into  the  Grand ;  the  two  largest  of  these  rise  north  of  station  52.  Be- 
tween the  last  branch  of  the  Gunnison  and  these  the  Uncompahgre 
])1ateau  ends  abrujjtly  on  the  line  of  a  fault.  Between  the  two  principal 
creeks,  however,  the  fold  is  uninterrupted,  the  red  beds  having  the  com- 
plete fold.  No.  1,  cretaceous,  does  not  continue  over  nor  does  the  Juras- 
sic, although  the  latter  comes  in  again  beyond  the  gap  which  marks 
the  Hue  of  the  fault  farther  south.  Station  52  is  on  Jurassic  or 
Lower  Dakota  rocks.  These  rocks  extend  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward.  Isolated  patches,  capping  massive  buttes  of  red  sandstone, 
mark  their  termination  in  that  direction.  The  canon  of  Grand  River 
commences  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  principal  creek 
flowing  north  from  station  52.  Above  the  caiion  are  groves  of  cotton- 
woods,  but  in  the  canon,  which  is  cut  deeply  into  the  brick-red  sand- 
stones, there  are  only  occasionally  sand-banks  with  few  trees.  The 
canon  is  not  very  regular,  its  height  in  some  places  being  500  feet  and 
in  others  only  200.  In  a  few  places  the  walls  are  absent,  and  the  river's 
edge  can  be  readily  reached.  There  are  a  number  of  deep,  dry,  lateral 
canons  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

From  station  49  we  attempted  to  follow  the  south  side  of  the  river 
to  the  month  of  the  Gunnison,  but  found  it  impossible.  These  deep 
gullies  in  the  red  sandstone  we  could  not  cross,  and  we  wore  finally 

•Exploration  of  Ihe  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  pp.  167,  168,  &c.    t  Ibidf  page  167,^ 
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obliged  to  go  back  to  the  trail  by  which  we  reached  the  river  and  re- 
trace our  steps  to  Unaweep  Canon.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Grand 
there  are  Jurassic  shales  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones  forming  hog- 
backs. There  are  numbers  of  small  isolated  buttes  between  the 
hogbacks  and  the  river.  There  is  a  break  in  the  canon  of  the  Grand 
immediately  east  of  station  49.  The  river  here  has  an  open  valley, 
with  beautiful  cottonwood  groves.  The  valley  is  overgrown  with 
sagebrush,  and  the  cottonwoods  grow  in  otherwise  barren  sand- 
banks. From  this  valley  the  river  enters  a  caOon  of  much  greater 
depth.  Its  length  we  were  nnable  to  determine.  At  the  entrance  the 
water  fills  the  space  from  wall  to  wall,  massive  red  sandstones  tower- 
ing high  on  either  side.  On  the  north  they  seem  to  dip  abruptly,  and 
the  overlyins:  shales  are  beautifully  exposed.  The  average  rate  of  fall 
per  mile  of  Grand  River  from  the  month  of  the  Gunnison  to  the  valley 
below  station  49  is  4.7  feet.  North  or  a  little  east  of  north  from  the 
station  is  the  bend  of  the  Grand  where  it  turns  to  the  south.  ^  The 
great  bend  is  farther  east  and  north.  At  that  point  its  course  changes 
from  northwest  to  southwest.  The  river  is  in  open  valley  on  the  south, 
with  bluffs  a  short  distance  back  on  the  north  side.  The  latter  benfns 
the  point  at  which  on  most  maps  the  Dolores  is  made  to  enter.  The 
river  at  station  49  is  here  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  base  of  Book 
Cliffs.  The  valley  is  more  broken  up  than  farther  above,  especially 
near  the  river.  It  is  still  a  dreary  desert ;  the  streams  are  alkaline  and 
the  soil  soft  and  clayey.  Although  the  creeks  are  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  cut  deep  gullies,  the  floods  in  rainy  seasons  washing  away 
great  quantities  of  the  loosely  aggregated  soil.  According  to  Gunni- 
son's report,  coal  exists  at  various  points  in  the  country  between  the 
Grand  and  Green  Rivers.  It  is  probably  in  the  Dakota  group,  which  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  contains  a  very  inferior  lignite. 

The  desert  country  continues  across  to  the  Green  River,  bordering  the 
foot  of  the  Book  Cliffs. 

Returning  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  we  see  two  tributaries,  the 
Little  Dolores  and  Granite  Creek,  joining  it  below  station  49.  Both 
rise  in  the  plateau  close  together,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,600  to  9,000 
feet.  We  take  up  the  Little  Dolores  first.  Glancing  at  the  map  the  first 
thing  attracting  our  attention  is  the  difference  in  the  directions  of  the 
drainage  at  different  points.  Near  the  source  the  streams  come  in  at 
acute  angles.  Farther  down  they  join  at  right  angles.  At  the  heads 
of  the  creeks  there  is  but  a  slight  slope,  what  little  there  is  being  to  the 
east  or  northeast ;  farther  down  the  inclination  is  greater  and  to  the  north. 
The  Little  Dolores  drains  the  largest  area.  Its  general  course  is 
northwest,  although  it  has  several  bends  to  the  southwest,  from  which, 
after  short  courses,  it  always  returns  to  northwest. 

The  plateau  in  which  it  rises,  north  and  northeast  of  stations  41  and 
44,  is  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  open,  grassy  parks.  Between  the 
forks  the  country  falls  off  in  terraces,  the  surface  rocks  being  Triassic. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  formation,  as  usual,  are  lighter  colored  than  those 
below.  Near  the  heads  of  the  creeks  they  are  orange-yellow,  becoming 
pink  as  we  go  north.  Immediately  beneath  them  we  have  blood-red 
sandstones,  which  rest  on  gneissic  rocks.  The  latter  show  in  narrow 
strips  along  some  of  the  creeks,  after  we  descend  the  first  terrace.  The 
terraces  are  most  marked  on  the  western  branch  of  the  creek.  Below 
the  first  terrace  we  have  more  open  valleys  than  above.  These  are  bor- 
dered with  walls  of  red  sandstones,  with  white  or  light  pink  layers  at 
the  top.  Still  farther  down  the  dip  of  the  red  beds  to  the  north  in- 
creases, and  we  do  not  at  first  notice  the  white  capping,  which,  however, 
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shows  again  as  we  approach  the  Grand.  The-  creek  approaches  the 
river  in  a  deep,  canon  like  valley,  with  walls  500  or  600  feet  high,  pre- 
senting bluff  faces  of  massive  blood-red  sandstones.  This  is  a  country 
of  pinon-pine  and  sage-brush.  Willows  are  found  along  the  water- 
courses, and  cottonwoods  on  the  large  streams.  Although  water  ap- 
pears to  be  present  at  the  sources  of  the  creeks,  it  sinks  before  the 
mouths  are  reached.  We  found  water,  generally,  only  in  holes,  where 
it  was  shaded  by  overhanging  willows. 

The  western  or  southern  of  the  two  creeks,  Granite  Creek,  joins  the 
Grand  immediately  above  the  Dolores,  and  rises  between  stations  45  and 
47,  in  country  precisely  similar  to  that  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Dolores 
just  described.  Instead  of  keeping  its  course  to  the  northwest,  it  turns 
to  the  southwest  after  receiving  its  principal  tributaries. 

In  traveling  through  the  region  just  described,  it  is  not  safe  to  at- 
tempt to  travel  away  from  the  Indian  trails.  Water  is  scarce,  and  to  be 
found  only  in  holes  near  the  trails.  The  canons  are,  many  of  them,  im- 
passable, and  the  traveling  is  often  extremely  difficult  even  on  the 
trails.  The  crest  of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  tdan  Miguel  and  Do- 
lores Rivers  will  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

• 

UNCOMPAHGRE  PLATEAU. 

In  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  the  Uncompahgre  plateau 
has  been  partially  described,  and  other  parts  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Still  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  at  this 
point  a  general  description. 

The  plateau  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains 
northwestward  to  the  bend  of  Grand  River,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles. 
Its  width  is  from  15  to  25  miles.  At  the  south  the  Cretaceous  shales  are 
the  surface  rocks,  and  dip  gently  from  the  mountains  toward  the  north- 
west, abutting  against  the  Jurassic  shales  and  Dakota  sandstones  along 
a  line  of  faulting  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Un- 
compahgre River.  From  this  point  to  the  Unaweep  Gallon  the  prevailing 
dip  is  to  the  eastward.  The  Unaweep  Canon  divides  the  plateau  into 
two  portions.  On  the  south  the  prevailing  formation  is  the  Dakota 
group,  except  northwest  of  the  Rio  Escalante,  where  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  eroded  away.  North  of  Unaweep  Caiion  a  tongue  of  the  Da- 
kota sandstone  extends  westward  from  the  Gunnison,  but  beyond  this 
the  red  beds  of  the  Trias  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  dipping 
toward  the  north. 

Leaving  the  Uncompahgre  River,  in  the  valley,  where  the  wagon-road 
crosses  it,  and  going  westward,  we  rise  gently  to  the  plateau  without 
knowing  where  the^valley  ends  and  the  plateau  begins,  until  we  reach 
the  crest,  some  4,000  feet  above  the  Uncompahgre  Valley.  At  one  point 
along  this  rise  there  are  indications  of  a  slight  fold,  and  at  the  crest  we 
are  on  the  axis  of  one  that  is  much  more  abrupt. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  monoclinal  folds  diverging  from  a  point  at 
the  foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  one  having  its  axis  in  the 
direction  north  38°  west  and  the  other  north  52^  west,  approximately. 
Of  these  the  most  marked  is  the  western,  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  (See 
dotted  lines,  Plate  III.)  The  eastern  is  scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  and 
we  seem  to  have  a  simple  anticlinal  with  an  abrupt  flexure  on  the  west 
and  the  eastern  side  sloping  gently,,  causing  an  inclined  plateau.  The 
eastern  fold,  however,  soon  becomes  more  marked,  and  we  have  still 
a  sloping  plateau,  but  with  a  monoclinal  fold  on  the  east  and  a  fault 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SURFACE  GEOLOGY— SAN  MIGUEL  AND  DOLORES  RIVERS— 
CTNAWBBP  CAlION— SIERRA  LA  SAL  AND  GRAND  RIVER. 

Under  the  heading  San  Miguel  River  I  8haU  take  up  the  plateau  that 
borders  the  river,  to  which  the  name  San  Miguel  plateau  has  been  given, 
and  also  the  western  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  where  it  overlooks 
the  San  Miguel  plateau. 

Under  the  second  heading,  '* Dolores  River,"  I  shall  consider  the  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Dolores  River  and  the  crest  of  the  Uncompah- 
gre plateau.  The  country  between  the  San  Miguel  and  the  Dolores  was 
uncompleted,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  our  work  by  the  Indians,  and 
we  were  able  to  obtain  only  a  general  idea  of  it  from  glimpses  of  it  ob- 
tained from  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  and 
from  Lone  Cone.    The  third  heading  will  be  "  Unaweep  Canon.'' 

The  fourth  division  of  the  chapter,  "  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Grand  River,'' 
will  be  devoted  to  the  country  drained  by  the  streams  radiating  from  the 
Sierra  la  Sal. 

SAN  inGUEL  BIYEB. 

The  San  Miguel  is  a  branch  of  the  Dolores,  to  which,  above  the  junc- 
tion, it  is  equal  in  size  and  in  the  amount  of  water  carried.  It  rises  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  opposite  the 
sources  of  the  Dolores,  Animas,  and  Uncompahgre  Rivers.  In  this  re- 
j^ion  it  is  formed  by  two  streams,  one  flowing  north  and  the  other  west. 
Both  rise  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  they  soon  leave,  flowing 
out  into  the  sedimentary  formations,  mainly  Cretaceous  shales.  After 
the  union  of  the  two  streams  the  river  flows  toward  the  northwest,  grad- 
ually emerging  from  the  mountains  and  cutting  thrmvah  the  m|^6 
Cretaceous,  the  Dakota  group,  the  Jurassic  shales,  and  tne  uppw  TpTart 
of  the  red  beds.  The  river  is  in  a  canon  1,600  to  2,000  feet  in  depth. 
In  this  upper  portion  of  the  river  there  are  placer  bars  which  are  being 
worked  to  considerable  extent. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  the  San  Miguel  flows  out  into  the 
San  Miguel  Plateau,  keeping  in  a  narrow  caHou  averaging  about  1,000 
feet  in  depth.  The  course  of  the  river  for  about  twenty-tive  miles  from 
the  mountains  is  about  northwest.  It  then  turns  to  the  westward  for 
about  eighl  miles ;  then  flows  to  the  southwest  for  about  eight  miles 
more,  and  finally  for  about  twenty-two  miles  has  a  course  northwest  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Dolores.  The  prevailing  formation  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  is  the  massive  sandstone,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Dakota 
group,  (Cretaceous  No.  1.)  In  the  caiion,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  the  red  beds  show,  but  as  we  follow  down  the  stream  theoutcrop sinks 
and  we  have  only  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Jurassic  shales  below  the  Dakota 
group  bordering  the  river.  There  is  but  little  river-bottom,  and  the 
stream  winds  but  little  in  its  course.    On  the  southwest  side  of  the  river 
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the  principal  drainage  is  from  Lone  Gone  and  the  San  Miguel  Mount- 
ains. These  creeks  flow  almost  due  north,  rising  in  the  Middle  Greta- 
ceoas  shales,  but  soon  cutting  through  them,  and  finally  joining  the 
river  in  the  Jurassic  or  Upper  Triassicf  strata. 

The  plateau  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  is  comparatively  level 
and  covered  with  groves  of  pines.  The  surface  rock  is  the  Dakota 
sandstone.  All  the  creeks  cut  caiions  through  it  on  their  way  to  the 
river,  and  the  plateau  is  cut  into  mesas,  especially  noticeable  near  the 
San  MigueL  Between  station  20  and  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre 
plateau  there  is  a  broad  anticlinal  fold,  so  slight  that  in  looking  down 
upon  it  from  the  ITncompahgre  plateau  it  is  not  noticed. 

The  first  creek  joining  the  San  Miguel  from  the  northeast  after  it 
fairly  emerges  from  the  mountains  has  been  named  ^^  Del  Godo,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  curious  elbow  in  its  course.  Rising  in  the  group  of  vol- 
canic peaks  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains, 
it  flows  northward  across  the  Middle  Gretaceous  shales,  approximately 
parallel  to  the  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre,  which  rise  in  the  northern 
face  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains.  From  them  it  is  separated  by  a 
spur-like  ridge  capped  with  Middle  Gretaceous.  The  creek  soon  cuts 
into  the  Dakota  sandstones,  and  seven  miles  from  its  head  deviates  from 
its  northward  course  and  flows  northwest  for  about  three  miles,  when 
it  makes  a  sharp  turn  or  elbow  and  flows  a  little  west  of  south  in 
deep  caiion  to  the  San  Miguel,  joining  the  river  in  the  red  sandstones 
of  the  Trias  f .  In  this  latter  course  it  is  joined  by  three  short  streams 
in  caiion,  that  rise  in  the  same  group  of  mountains  with  the  main 
stream.  In  these  cafions,  as  in  all  those  cut  in  the  plateau,  there  is  a  belt 
of  the  Lower  Dakota  group  and  of  the  Jurassic  shales  bordering  the 
streams. 

The  western  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  begins  on  the  spur 
separating  the  Rio  del  Godo  from  the  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Uncompahgre. 
It  is  from  seven  to  ten  miles  from  the  San  Miguel,  and  is  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  San  Miguel  plateau.  From  station  18 
to  station  26,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  direction  of  the  crest  is  north 
00^  west.  The  drainage  as  far  as  station  21  is  by  creeks  that  cut  across 
the  crest  at  right  angles  to  its  direction.  These  creeks  all  unite  in  one 
stream,  Muache  Greek,  which  joins  the  San  Miguel  before  it  bends  to  the 
westward.  The  gashes  in  the  crest  afibrd  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
8t4|^  its  strootiV^e.  The  primary  condition  is  a  monoclinal  fold,  the 
saraiitoueB  of  the  Upper  Dakota  group  being  in  general  the  surface 
formation.  At  station  15  the  fold  is  very  slight,  aud  although  the  strata 
are  to  a  great  extent  concealed,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  shales  of 
Middle  Gretaceous  age  underlie  the  drift  scattered  on  the  hills.  Station 
15  may  have  a  capping  of  breccia,  although  the  beds  are  concealed.  As 
we  go  northwest  from  station  15,  which  has  a  capping  of  shales,  the  fold 
becomes  more  marked,  the  shales  disappear,  and  the  Dakota  sandstone 
is  folded  over  the  crest,  its  continuity  being  unbroken.  (Section,  Fig.  3 
Plate  III.)    From  the  crest  it  sloi>es  gently  to  the  Uncompahgre  River. 

In  the  third  creek,  northwest  from  station  15,  the  fold  has  become 
greater,  (Fig.  2,  Plate  III,)  and  in  the  caiion  cut  by  the  stream  there  is 
the  following  section : 

1.  Upper  Dakota,  sandstone. 

2.  Lower  Dakota,  shales. 

3.  Jurassic  variegated  beds. 

4.  Massive  red  sandstone,  light  colored. 

Five  or  six  miles  farther  northwest  is  another  creek  which  cuts  deeper 
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and  heads  farther  back  in  the  crest,  and  the  following  additional  beds 
appear  beneath : 

5.  Blood-red  sandstones,  with  shales. 

6.  Parplisb  shales. 

Between  the  two  creeks  just  referred  to,  the  continuity  of  the  Da- 
kota sandstone  (No.  1  in  the  section  just  given)  is  broken,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fold  it  dips  steeply  to  the  west. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  last  mentioned  creek  it  is  tipi)ed  5^  past  the  ver- 
tical, (Fig.  1,  Plate  III,)  bnt  soon  regains  its  original  inclination,  and  flat- 
tens out  on  the  San  Miguel  plateau,  which  in  this  region  consists  of  rne- 
stis  between  the  different  streams  tributary  to  the  San  Miguel.  The 
upturned  edge  of  the  Dakota  sandstone  continues  for  some  distance  to 
the  northwest,  the  strike  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  crest.  In 
many  places  there  appears  to  be  faulting,  with  the  edges  of  the  beds 
thrown  down,  dragged  up,  so  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  say 
whether  there  Is  simply  a  fault  or  an  abrupt  fold.  Farther  to  the  north, 
however,  there  is  not  room  for  the  fold,  and  the  fault  is  more  plainly 
seen.  The  ends  of  the  strata  that  are  dragged  up  dip  steeply  to  the 
westward  and  in  places  are  tipped  past  the  vertical. 

Near  stations  27  and  28  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  upturned  Dakota 
SMudstones  has  receded  to  the  westward,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
group  forms  the  capping  of  mesas  between  the  branches  of  the  San 
Miguel. 

Both  stations  27  and  28  are  just  below  the  crest  of  the  TJncompahgre 
plateau,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds,  (Triassic  f .)  These  red  beds 
rest  directly  on  the  granite.  West  of  the  stations,  and  at  a  lower  level, 
the  edges  of  Jurassic  strata  are  exposed,  dipping  at  a  sharp  angle  to 
the  westward,  and  also  resting  on  the  granite.  Here  we  will  leave  the 
crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  and  reserve  further  description  of 
it  for  description  under  the  head  of  the  Dolores  Kiver,  as  it  overlooks 
that  stream. 

The  description  of  the  country  west  of  the  San  Miguel,  extending  to 
the  Dolores,  will  have  to  be  reserved  until  it  is  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. Enough  was  seen  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  several  folds 
whose  axes  are  approximately  northwest  and  southeast.  Immediately 
west  of  the  San  Miguel  the  plateau  appears  to  rise  toward  the  west, 
to  the  western  side  of  an  anticlinal  fold  that  is  low  and  broad.  There 
is  also  a  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  the  north.  Near  the  mount- 
ains there  are  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous  shales  resting  on  the  Dakota 
sandstones. 

DOLORES  RIVER. 

The  Rio  Dolores  has  its  origin  in  two  large  streams  that  rise  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  The  North  Fork  risesin 
the  southern  face  of  the  group  named  San  Miguel  Mountains,  and  the 
South  Fork  or  Bear  River  drains  the  Bear  River  group  of  mountains  and 
the  country  between  it  and  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  The  course  of  the 
Dolores  after  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  is  south.  It  then  turns  ab- 
ruptly west,  and  next  flows  north  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  the  north- 
west as  far  as  it  has  been  definitely  located  in  latitude  37^  45',  and  lon- 
gitude 108^  45^  Beyond  this  is  a  gap  in  the  work  of  30  miles  in  an  air- 
line. In  this,  however,  its  general  course  is  probably  northwest,  for 
where  we  leave  it  and  where  we  take  it  up  again  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  flowing. 

The  geology  of  the  Upper  Dolores  and  its  tributaries  will  be  fully  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Holmes's  report.    Suffice  it  to  state  here  that  the  to^Vl^ 
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through  which  it  flows,  mostly  belong  to  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic  shales  and  even  the  top  of  the  red  beds  sometimes 
showing  beneath  them  in  the  gniion. 

At  the  point  we  take  up  the  Dolores  again,  it  is  flowing  toward  the 
northwest.  It,  however,  soon  turns  and  flows  northeast,  at  right  angles 
to  the  axes  of  two  anticlinal  folds,  cutting  directly  across  them.  The 
anticlinal  axes  are  occupied  by  creeks  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  There 
are  smaller  streams  in  the  synclinal  valleys,  but,  as  seen  from  Lone  Cone 
and  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  they  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  their  di- 
rection was  not  definitely  determined. 

The  valley  of  the  Dolores  was  probably  outlined  before  the  formation 
of  the  anticlinal  folds,  and  therefore  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  valleys, 
whose  drainage  is  tributary  to  the  Dolores^ are  of  later  origin  than  the 
valley  of  the  Dolores.  The  underlying  rocks  of  these  folds  are  the  red 
beds,  witK,  perhaps,  Upper  Carboniferous  beneath.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  be  certain  until  the  river  has  been  examined  in  detail. 
Above  the  red  beds,  Jurassic  shales  occur. 

After  passing  through  the  most  eastern  of  the  folds,  the  Dolores  is 
joined  by  the  San  Miguel,  and  flows  north  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
turns  to'the  northwest,  holding  that  course  to  its  mouth  in  the  Grand. 
All  this  distance  it  is  in  caiion,  from  1,500  feet  to  3,000  feet  deep.  At  the 
month  of  West  Creek,  flowing  from  the  Unaweep  Canon,  the  walls  are 
about  2,500  feet  high.  Tins  increases  as  we  go  down  stream  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  again  decreases.  The  canon  walls  are  of  sandstones 
and  shales.  The  top  of  the  caiion  is  a  bluff  face  of  blood-red  massive 
sandstone,  surmounted  by  pink  sandstones  more  massive  in  appearance 
but  softer.  These  belong  to  the  red  beds.  Below  them  are  alternations 
of  blood-red  sandstones  and  shales.  Below  these  are  pink  sandstones 
and  red  shales,  with  gypsum.  As  we  descend  the  sandstones  become 
conglomeritic.  The  dip  is  about  oo  toward  the  east,  or,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle north  of  east  as  we  go  north.  The  drainage  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dolores  will  be  considered  under  another  head. 

Between  the  San  Miguel  and  West  Creek,  coming  from  Unaweep  Canon, 
are  two  large  creeks  heading  in  the  crest  of  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and 
flowing  into  the  Dolores. 

Standing  on  the  crest  and  looking  down  upon  this  country  we  see  a 
great  number  of  mesas,  separated  by  deep  canons.  Although  along  the 
Dolores  there  is  an  eastern  dip,  still  there  appears  to  be  also  an  inclination 
to  south  of  east.  Between  the  crest  and  the  Dolores  there  is  a  slight 
synclinal,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  drainage. 
"  Starting  from  the  San  Miguel  River,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth, 
and  going  north  and  northwest,  we  find  the  mesas  between  the  creeks 
at  first  with  a  capping  of  No.  1  Cretaceous.  This  gradually  disappears 
as  we  approach  the  Unaweep  Caiion,  and  north  of  it  the  red  sandstones 
are  on  the  surface,  even  the  Jurassic  not  coming  in  again  until  we  ap- 
proach Grand  River. 

The  first  creek  flowing  into  the  Dolores  from  the  east,  north  of 
the  San  Miguel,  rises  on  the  western  edge  of  the  crest  of  the 
Uncompahgre  plateau  south  of  stations  28  and  32.  Between  the 
head  of  this  creek  and  station  26  is  the  head  of  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  San  Miguel  just  above  its  mouth.  These  streams  cut 
through  the  sedimentary  beds  to  the  archsBan  rocks.  Cretaceous 
No.  1,  caps  the  crest  dipping  towards  the  northeast.  As  we  go 
from  station  26  to  station  27,  which  is  nearly  700  feet  lower,  we  pass 
over  the  edges  of  Lower  Dakota  and  Jurassic  shales  until  at  station  27 
we  are  on  the  red-beds,  the  upper  layers  of  which  are  light-colored. 
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Tbey  rest  on  graDitoid  rocks  which  show  beneath  the  station,  and  in 
narrow  strips  extending  up  the  creeks.  Crossing  the  narrow  strip  of 
granite  we  find  the  Jurassic  shales  in  ioynediate  superposition  to  the 
gneiss.  We  have  then  here  a  faulted  fold.  A  very  short  distance  north, 
the  red-beds  show  beneath  the  Jurassic  on  both  sides  of  the  strip  of 
granite,  and  still  farther  along  the  granite  is  concealed,  the  red-beds 
continuing  across. 

At  station  28,  there  is  a  break  again,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  there  is  any  faulting  or  simply  a  fold  with  the  layers  partially 
removed.  Granite  appears  along  the  creek  and  branches  draining  the 
country  immediately  about  station  28.  The  most  northern  or  western 
branch  of  the  creek  we  have  been  discussing,  rises  in  an  amphitheatre 
a  little  north  of  west  from  station  28.  The  floor  of  this  amphitheatre 
is  gneissic,  and  its  walls  red  sandstone.  Beyond  it,  between  it  and  the 
creek,  flowing  from  station  32,  the  fold  of  the  red  beds  is  continuous 
and  unbroken.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Triassic  beds  in  this  region 
are  light  colored,  in  fact  in  many  places  they  are  almost  white,  and  it  is 
only  by  noticing  their  structure,  which  remains  the  same  whatever  the 
color,  and  watching  the  change  in  color,  with  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  remaining  strata,  that  we  can  identify  them.  Another  point  to 
be  noted  here  is  that  they  are  directly  superimposed  on  the  archsBan 
rocks.  Between  stations  32  and  35,  the  drainage  flows  to  the  west  and 
southwest  to  a  creek,  whose  valley  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dolores,  al- 
though the  stream  flows  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  until  joined 
by  the  creek  from  station  32,  when  it  turns  and  flows  due  west  to  the 
Dolores.  Between  this  creek  and  the  Dolores  are  three  small  streams 
which  cut  deep  canons  in  the  red  beds,  leaving  mesas  between  capped 
with  No.  1  Cretacious  toward  the  south.  Farther  north  only  Jurassic 
forms  the  capping.  The  Dakota  sandstones  have  been  eroded  and  re- 
moved. 

We  now  return  to  the  crest.  The  rocks  on  station  32  are  a  portion  of 
the  Dakota  group,  an  isolated  remnant  of  sandstones  that  once  must 
have  covered  this  entire  country.  North  and  northwest  of  the  station 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  absent,  while  to  the  east  and  northeast  there 
are  similar  fragments  ca.pping  the  higher  levels.  The  creek  rising  west 
of  station  32  flows,  at  first  west,  then  southwest,  and  finally  west  again 
to  the  Dolores.  We  have  already  seen  that  south  of  this  creek  the  red 
beds  are  continuous,  the  monoclinal  fold  being  perfect.  In  this  short 
interval,  then,  there  is  no  crest  to  the  plateau.  North,  however,  it  again 
shows,  its  direction  being  about  north  4(P  west,  instead  of  north  60^ 
west,  as  it  is  farther  south.  The  red  beds  are  the  surface-rocks  on  the 
edge,  a  strip  of  granitic  rock  showing  below.  This  is  very  irregular, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  red  beds,  or  perhaps  some  older  strata,  ex- 
tending over  it  in  many  places.  The  latter  probably  represent  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous,  better  shown  on  the  Dolores  River. 

The  crest  near  station  33  and  the  plateau  jast  below  the  station 
are  drained  by  a  branch  of  West  Creek  of  Una  weep  Caiion.  There  are 
several  branches  flowing  southwest  to  the  main  stream,  which  flows  to 
the  northwest  until  it  receives  all  its  tributaries,  when  it  flows  west  into 
West  Creek.  Between  Unaweep  Caiion  and  this  Creek  is  an  almost 
square  piece  of  country,  including  about  IG  square  miles.  There  are 
three  high  points  in  it,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  West  Creek.  The  capping  is  of  stratified  rocks, 
probably  Triassic.  Beneath  them  the  archaean  rocks  appear  on  the 
east,  north,  and  west.  On  the  south  a  tongue  of  stratified  rocks  appears 
to  connect  with  the  strata  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  from  ^t^UoiVi 
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33.  Jast  below  this  station  ia  a  narrow  belt  of  gneisstc  rocks,  and  be- 
yond are  stratified  beds  dipping  towards  the  southwest,  at  an  angle  of 
about  2(Pj  while  those  on  the^station  have  a  very  gentle  slope  toward 
the  east.  The  strata  that  arc  *tipped  may  be  a  portion  of  the  Lower 
Triassio  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  I  incline  to 
the  latter  view.  Those  on  station  33  are  higher  topographically  and 
geologically.  The  narrow  belt  of  granite  continnes  across  to  the  edge 
of  the  cailon,  and  we  can  follow  the  outcrop  of  red  beds  from  station 
33  around  to  stations  39  and  34.  Between  the  latter  stations  a  creek 
of  considerable  size  flows  into  Unaweep  Gafion,  and  here  the  granitic 
tongue  extends  some  distance  up  the  stream  on  the  plateau.  Beyond 
station  34  we  can  follow  the  line  of  outcrop  of  red  beds  across  to  the 
Gunnison  on  both  sides  of  the  canon,  the  dip  of  the  rocks  being  to  the 
eastward. 

East  of  station  36  the  drainage  is  toward  the  east,  following  the  slope 
of  the  rocks,  in  which  the  creeks  sink  rapidly,  forming  canons  of  some 
depth.  They  gradually  turn  to  the  northward  to  empty  into  the  main 
stream  which  flows  westward,  finally  turning  to  the  northwest  to  flow 
into  the  Unaweep  Canon.  The  other  streams  between  stations  33  and 
39  show  the  same  tendency,  although  not  so  decidedly,  as  they  are  much 
shorter.  When  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  caiion  they  are  obliged  to 
descend  precipitously  to  the  level  of  the  stream  at  its  bottom.  West 
Creek,  in  Unaweep  Canon,  rises  in  the  broad  prairie-like  divide  opposite 
the  head  of  the  stream  flowing  toward  the  Gunnison.  The  average  fall 
per  mile  is  only  46  feet,  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  on  the  Dolores  side, 
while  in  East  Creek,  on  the  Gunnison  side,  the  fall  is  105  feet  per  mile  for 
about  the  same  distance.  The  stream  flowing  into  the  Dolores  is  the 
largest  of  the  two.  Its  valley  is  at  first  wide  and  park-like  and  the  scenery 
floe,  the  granite  walls  rising  like  buttresses  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
As  we  go  down  the  caiion,  the  stream  begins  to  descend  more  rapidly,  at 
one  place  for  two  miles  descending  212  feet  to  the  mile  and  then  de- 
creasing again  to  an  average  of  94  feet  per  mile.  The  valley  is  very 
narrow  where  the  creek  falls  most,  and  is  underlaid  by  granitoid  rocks, 
from  which  it  emerges  into  conglomerates  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age, 
dipping  to  the  westward  at  "first  with  a  steep  dip,  gradually  changing  to 
an  eastward  dip  of  5^  at  the  Dolores  River.  The  strata  next  the  gran- 
ite are  conglomeritic  and  light  pink  in  color.  There  are  included  masses 
of  granitic  rock,  proving  that  during  their  deposition  there  was  adjacent 
land  of  which  the  rocks  were  granitic.  Their  character  proves  the  water 
to  have  been  shallow  along  the  western  edge  of  what  is  now  the  plateau. 
On  the  Dolores  beds  of  lower  age  are  seen,  proving  that  there  was 
a  gradual  subsidence.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  as  we  go  east- 
ward the  red  beds  are  directly  superimposed  on  the  granitic  rocks,  and 
decrease  in  thickness.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  line  of  faulting  along 
the  plateau  here,  although  it  is  not  simple,  the  remnants  of  a  fold  being 
still  preserved  in  the  upturned  edges  of  the  conglomeritic  sandstones. 
The  softness  of  the  stxata  has  caused  them  to  be  eroded,  and  where  the 
creek  emerges  from  the  granite  there  is  an  open  place  with  low  rounded 
hillocks.  Through  this  space  the  creek  flows  southwest.  Just  above 
this  its  course  is  south,  with  a  western  turn  immediately  before  leaving 
the  granite. 

Oq  the  sonth  side  of  this  valley  bluffs  rise  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
creek  level.  They  are  capped  with  shaly  beds,  beneath  which  is  a  mas- 
sive bed  of  pink  sandstone,  and  below  the  latter  is  an  equally  massive 
bed,  of  dark  red  sandstone,  beneath  which  are  shaly  layers,  becoming 
lighter,  colored  as  we  descend.  On  the  north  the  removal  of  beds  has 
been  most  marked. 
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In  the  angle  between  the  Dolores  and  the  creek,  from  the  Unaweep 
Canon,  there  is  a  bnttelike  mass,  with  a  capping  of  shales.  This  batte 
has  but  little  width,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the  mass  to  the 
north  appears  to  be  partially  broken. 

North  of  West  Creek  we  can  say  bat  little  about  the  valley  of  the 
Dolores,  save  that  the  river  is  for  the  most  part  in  cafion,  with  Triassic 
and  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  showing.  The  depth  of  the  canon  is 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  judging  from  the  data  we  have  above  this  point 

I^orth  and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores  there  appears  to  be 
a  dip  in  the  strata  toward  the  north  and  northwest,  which  causes  the 
T^d  beds  to  pass  l^neath  tbe  Jurassic  formation,  a  portion  of  which 
shows  between  the  Dolores  and  Grand  Eiver.  Tbe  lower  plateau,  ex- 
tending from  the  Dolores  Biver  to  the  crest  on  which  stations  42,  47,  and 
48  are  located,  is  about  eight  miles  in  width.  The  floor  is  mostly  red 
sandstone,  with  a  few  isolated  cappings  of  Jurassic  shales.  There  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  granitic  rock  showing  below  station  47,  on  the  opposite 
sitie  of  which  there  is  a  bend  in  the  beds,  the  dip  being  toward  the 
southwest.  The  appears  to  be  a  slight  slope  in  that  direction  until  we 
cross  the  Dolores.  The  true  dip  is  probably  a  little  south  of  west,  grad- 
ually turning  to  the  west  and  north  of  west  as  we  go  northwest  of  sta- 
tion 47. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  north  side  of  the  Unaweep  Canon.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  length  of  the  creek  on  the  western  side  is  about 
twenty-three  miles.  For  about  fifteen  miles  its  course  is  nearly  due  west. 
We  have  already  considered  its  southern  branches.  On  the  north,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  it  is  joined  by  six  creeks,  rising  in  the  plateau 
in  a  park-like  country.  The  first  three  have  a  southerly  course,  cutting 
through  the  almost  horizontal  sedimentary  beds,  and  touching  the  under- 
lying archsean  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  caiion,  over  which  they 
flow  precipitously  to  join  the  main  stream.  The  fourth  branch  rises 
about  station  41,  in  the  same  park-like  country,  and  flows  to  the  south- 
west. It  does  not  break  over  the  edge  of  the  canon  so  abruptly  as  the 
two  upper  branches.  The  fifth  branch  is  small.  It  rises  on  the  south 
sides  of  stations  42  and  43.  Its  course,  which  is  somewhat  irregular,  is 
probably  almost  entirely  in  the  gneissic  rocks,  although  the  red  beds 
cap  them  on  either  side.  Stations  42  and  43  are,  I  think,  on  rocks  of 
Jurassic  age  (or  Lower  Dakota),  although  no  fossils  could  be  obtained 
for  proof. 

Tbe  next  creek  is  by  far  the  largest  branch  on  the  north.  It  has  its 
origin  in  a  beautiful  park-like  country  north  of  stations  42  and  43,  be- 
tween them  and  station  45.  It  does  not  plunge  abruptly  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  but  cuts  its  way  gradually  through  the  rocks  to  the 
level  of  the  main  stream,  which  it  joins  where  the  latter  turns  to  the 
south.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  is  a  ridge,  which,  commencing  at 
station  45,  sweeps  semicircularly  around  the  western  sources  of  the 
creek  and  follows  approximately  its  course,  sloping  from  a  point  west  of 
station  42  to  the  edge  of  the  Unaweep  Caiion.  After  this  stream  comes 
in,  the  creek  in  the  canon  (West  Creek)  flows  to  the  southward  for  about 
four  miles,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course.  It  then  receives  the 
hraoch  from  station  23,  and  again  turns  abruptly,  this  time  to  the  west, 
flowing  in  that  direction  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  it  flows  southwest  to 
the  Dolores. 

Station  47  is  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds,  on  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  Here,  again,  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  strata,  a 
line  of  granite  appearing  on  the  plateau  below,  against  which  the  strata, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Triassic,  are  tipped  up.     Beyond, 
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tbere  is  a  slight  slope  to  the  Dolores,  t.  e.,  toward  the  southwest.  Be- 
yond the  Dolores  the  dip  is  reversed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
rising  south  of  station  47,  the  dip  is  west  and  northwest.  When  we 
cross  the  Dolores,  opposite  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  as  we  shall  see  in 
another  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  marked  dip  to  the  north. 

From  station  47  we  could  trace  the  crest  about  six  miles  to  tde  north* 
west.  Beyond  this  point  we  were  unable  to  work.  It  is  probable  that 
the  granitic  rock  extends  but  little  farther  in  that  direction,  but  instead 
turns  to  the  eastward.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  work  here  between  the 
crest  and  Grand  River,  the  crest  being  too  far  from  the  river  to  get 
details,  and  our  trouble  with  the  Indians  preventing  our  going  there 
later  in  the  season,  as  we  had  intended  when  working  in  this  part  of  the 
district.  From  Sierra  la  Sal  we  could  see  a  line  of  what  we  took  to  be 
an  outcrop  of  Jurassic  strata,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain. 

UNAWEEP  CAKON. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  Unaweep  Ca&on  has  two  streams,  one 
flowing  to  the  Gunnison  and  the  other  to  the  Dolores.  The  divide 
between  them  is  1,200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  'country  and 
2,400  feet  above  their  months,  and  the  width  of  the  cauon  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  a  caiion  of  erosion.  There  is  no  displacement  of 
the  rocks.  Gneiss  or  granite  underlies  the  valley,  as  is  seen  at  both 
ends,  although  in  the  center  it  is  concealed  by  the  local  drift.  Resting 
on  tbe  Archaean  rocks  are  the  Triassic  red  sandstones,  preserving  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  caiion.  The  two  creeks  that  at  present 
occupy  the  caiion  are  obviously  insufficient  to  account  for  the  erosion 
implied  by  the  width  and  depth  of  the  gorge.  Some  large  stream  must 
once  have  occupied  it.  Several  interesting  questions  at  once  arise,  viz : 
What  direction  did  it  flow  f  Was  it  the  Gunnison,  Grand,  or  the  Dolores! 
Why  was  it  turned  aside  f  It  is  impossible,  with  the  limited  data  at 
command,  to  answer  those  queries.  I  shall  simply  content  myself  with 
suggesting  certain,  points  that  present 'themselves  to  my  mind  in  regard 
to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  regard  the  canon  as  the  old  bed  of  the  Dolores, 
through  which  it  flowed  to  join  tlie  Gunnison. 

Of  the  two  creeks  draini^ng  the  canon,  the  one  flowing  into  the  Gunni- 
son is  the  most  inconsiderable.  Its  fall  per  mile  for  the  first  eight  miles 
of  its  course  is  105  feet.  On  the  other  side,  for  the  same  distance,  the 
rate  of  fall  is  about  46  feet  i)er  mile,  although  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  is  carried  by  West  Creek. 

The  first  few  miles  on  either  side  of  the  divide  present  the  most  strik- 
ing diflerence.  On  the  east  it  is  SO  feet  per  mile,  while  on  the  west 
there  is  little,  if  any,  difl'erence — 11  feet  being  the  entire  amount  of  fall 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  divide.  For  three  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  this  the  rate  is  about  05  feet.  Beyond,  however,  where  the 
cauon  is  narrow,  the  fall  is  very  much  greater.  The  figures  just  given 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  onginal  bed  of  the  canon  sloped  to  the 
eastward.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  probably  continued  after  the  cafion  was  drained.  If  the  Dolores 
did  flow  through  the  caiion,  we  have  to  presume  that  its  present  course 
was  caused  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  and  partly 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  tbe  former  cutting  it  off  from  the 
Unaweep  Cauon,  and  the  latter  providing  a  depression  in  which  it  has 
cut  its  present  caiion.    Against  the  theory  are  the  following  points: 

1st.  The  great  rate  of  fall  in  the  cauon  as  it  crosses  the  crest  of  the 
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Uncompabgre  plateau.    The  present  stream  flowing  through  it  is  loade- 
qwate  to  explain  the  erosion  of  this  part  of  the  cafion. 

2d.  The  general  slope  of  the  country,  as  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  was  to  the  westward.  We  would, 
therefore,  naturally  expect  the  stream  to  flow  to  the  westward. 

3d.  The  probability  that  the  caiion  was  cut  slowly  as  the  Uucompah- 
gre  plateau  rose. 

Xow,  let  us  consider  the  probability  that  the  Grand  or  Gunnison 
flowed  through  Unaweop  Caiion.  Of  the  two  streams,  the  Gunnison  is 
the  one  that  seems  to  have  the  preference.  Where  Bast  Greek  turns 
to  the  northward  there  is  a  broad  valley  extending  southward  and  east- 
ward, which  seems  to  mark  the  continuation  of  the  canon,  it  being 
mneh  wider  and  extending  to  the  Gunnison.  The  valley,  however,  as 
well  as  the  caiion  of  East  Creek,  is  in  soft  sedimentaries,  and  very 
little  can  be  nrgued  as  to  past  conditions  from  what  we  see  now. 

<>Ju8t  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  the  canon  is 
broadest  and  deepest.  The  map  suggests  to  us  the  idea  that  it  once 
was  occupied  by  a  lake.  If  the  Gunnison  flowed  to  the  west  through 
the  caHon,  we  may  suppose  that  the  plateau  rose  faster  than  the  cutting 
of  the  canon  progressed.  This  would  cause  a  lake  to  be  formed,  with 
the  crest  as  its  barrier  on  the  west.  Next,  we  have  to  suppose  this  bar- 
rier cut  away  gradually  and  the  lake  drained.  Following  this,  also,  we 
niUKt  suppose  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  continued  with  an  accele- 
rated movement  to  allow  the  river  to  take  a  new  course — the  present 
course.  If  not,  we  must  suppose  the  present  course  to  have  been  deter- 
ittintfd  by  a  new  outlet  to  the  lake,  and  the  latter  drained  in  that  direc- 
tiou  rather  than  toward  the  Dolores,  in  the  ancient  course  of  the 
stre^nn.  The  lake,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  spread  over,  a  wide 
extent  of  country  ;  and  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  gorge,  as  the  lake  would  evidently  not  be  limited  by  the  walls  of 
Jhe  caiion.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  lake  cutting  the  canon.  If  the 
'*ke  were  confined  within  the  jiresent  walls  of  the  canon,  we  ought  to 
^Dd  at  least  traces  of  its  sediments,  which  we  do  not.  All  that  can  be 
^^id  at  present  is  that  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  stream 
flowed  to  the  westward,  and  was  deflected  from  its  course  by  the  con- 
tjyued  upheaval  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau.  Future  close  study  of 
^he  canon  and  the  surrounding  country  will  doubtless  give  more  facts 
from  which  details  can  be  determined,  but  the  view  stated  above  will 
l**'obably  be  the  general  idea  which  they  will  confirm. 

SIEEBA  LA  SAL  AND  GRAND  BIVEB. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  looking  at  the  map  of  the  Salt  Mount- 
ains is  the  radiation  in  the  drainage  of  which  the  mountain  mass  is  the 
Center.  The  entire  area  includes  about  1,300  square  miles.  On  the 
'^atheast  and  northeast  the  creeks  are  tributary  to  the  Dolores  River, 
Millie  on  the  north  and  west  they  flow  to  the  Grand. 

The  Salt  Mountains  consist  of  about  thirty  peaks,  forming  a  range 
about  15  miles  in  length  and  about  5  miles  wide.  The  axis  of  the 
rauge  is  about  north  and  south.  The  peaks  range  in  elevation  from 
11,800  feet  to  12,980  feet,  rising  8,000  to  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Dolores  and  Grand  Rivers.  The  mountains  are  of  porphyritic  trachyte, 
aod  they  are  eruptive,  although  their  present  form  is  largely  the  result 
of  subsequent  erosion.  Powell*  refers  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  iso- 
lates! eruptive  mountains  in  the  Colorado  River  region  west  of  the  region 

*  ExpIoratioQ  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  p.  200-203, 
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of  tho  Sierra  la  Sal  are  formed  by  erosion  of  the  surronnding  strata,  and 
that  the  sammits  of  these  moantains  mark  in  reality  the  level  of  former 
valleys  down  which  the  volcanic  material  flowed.  These  mountains  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  part  of  stratified  rocks  on  which  the  volcanic  ma- 
terial rests.  Such  a  group,  he  says,*  are  the  Henry  Mountains,  whose 
summita  we  could  see  from  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

From  thedistant  view  obtained,  lam  inclined  toclassthe  Henry  Mount- 
ains with  the  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Ab^jo,  as  their  outline  is  similar,  and 
they  appear  to  be  isolated  as  the  former  are.t 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  on  the  highest  peak,  there  is  a  capping  of  sediment- 
ary beds.  In  others  there  are  included  fragments  of  shales  of  No.  2  or 
No.  3  Cretaceous,  highly  metamorphosed.  The  strata  surrounding  the 
mountains  dip  irom  the  central  mass  of  trachyte.  The  proofs  of  the 
eruptive  character  of  the  mountains  will  be  treated  of  more  in  detail 
when  we  speak  more  fully  of  the  trachyte  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Southwest  of  the  Salt  Mountains  the  country  appears  to  be  cut  up  by 
the  drainage  into  innumerable  canons.  The  rocks,  as  seen  from  the 
mountains,  are  the  Triassic  red  sandstones  with  mesa  tops.  Through 
these  rocks  the  Grand  cuts  its  caiion  northwest  of  the  mountains.  As 
we  approach  the  mountains  we  ascend  to  a  higher  level  by  steps.  Far 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Grand  there  are  indications  of  folding  which 
api>ears  to  be  comparatively  gentle.  It  is  improbable  that  the  axes  of 
these  folds  radiate  from  the  mountains.  West  and  southwest  of  station 
69  the  sedimeutary  beds  (whether  Cretaceous  or  older  I  was  unable  to 
determine  definitely)  dip  steeply  from  the  mountains,  the  line  of  out- 
crop curving  around  the  ridge  south  of  the  station,  and  extending  toward 
the  north  between  stations  68  and  69. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  station  69  is  an  anticlinal  valley,  the 
western  side  of  which  has  a  wall  inclining  at  a  high  angle  dipping  to 
the  southwest.  Beyond  it  is  the  Canon  Colorado,  so  named  from  the 
bright-red  color  of  the  rocks.  There  are  a  number  of  gashes  in  the 
wall  referred  to^  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  marking  the  course  of 
streams  which,  m  rainy  seivsons,  flow  to  the  southwest,  in  the  direction 
of  tho  dip,  to  the  Canon  Colorado.  The  canon  leads  toward  the  north- 
west to  Grand  Biver.  About  its  sources  are  narrow  valleys,  bordered 
by  bluffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  becomes  white  near  the  top,  and  is  in 
places  surmounted  by  Jurassic  strata.  The  beds  appear  to  be  horizontal, 
and  in  many  places  have  cave  like  holes  worn  by  rain  and  wind.  As 
we  approach  the  Sierra  Abajo,  there  seems  to  be  a  dip  in  the  sediment- 
aries  away  from  that  group  of  mountains. 

The  Abajo  Mountains,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  Blue  Mountains,  are 
wooded  from  base  to  summit.  Mr.  Jackson,  photographer  of  the  sur- 
vey, traveled  around  the  southern  end  of  them,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  trachyte.}  On  the  south  and  west  the  stratified  rocks 
(red  beds)  appear  to  jut  against  the  mountains,  reaching  away  from 
them  in  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces.  The  line  of  junction  cannot  be 
seen  on  account  of  the  timber.  Some  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the 
mountains  I  noticed  Cretaceous  strata.  The  divide  between  the  Dolores 
and  the  branches  of  the  San  Juan  is  a  broad  plateau-like  country  with 
a  gentle  slope  toward  the  southwest.    The  branches  of  the  San  Juan 

•  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  We«t,  pa(fe  178. 

t  Since  writing^  the  above,  I  see  that  the  Henry  Mountains  are  exactly  similar  to  the  Sierra 
la  Sal.     (See  report  on  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  20. ) 

t  Since  writing  above  I  learn  that  Newberry  visited  the  eastern  border  of  the  rangre  and 
determined  them  to  be  eruptive.  (See  Macomb^s  report,  p.  100.)  In  Mr.  Holmes's  report  a 
full  description  of  the  Sierra  Abajo  will  be  found. 
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rise  close  to  Dolores  and  flow  toward  the  south  and  northwest,  catting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocks  as  they  proceed. 

The  soQthern  portion  of  the  Salt  Mountains  is  drained  by  a  number 
of  branches  flowing  approximately  parallel  to  each  other  toward  the 
Boutheast,  uniting  to  form  a  stream  flowing  east  and  southeast  into  the 
Dolores. 

Station  68  is  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Salt  Mountains.  It  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  its  base  a  distance  of  3,277  feet.  From  the  base  toward 
the  Dolores  there  is  a  more  gradual  slope  over  stratified  beds.  The  peak 
is  composed  of  a  porphyritic  trachyte,  from  the  base  to  a  point  near  the 
top,  which  is  flat  and  tablelike,  and  composed  of  a  layer  of  yellow  and 
reddish  sandstones  and  metamorphosed  argillaceous  shales.  These  Sfce 
probably  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  are  doubtless  the  remnant  of  strata 
that  once  extended  over  the  mountains  previous  to  the  action  of  any 
erosive  influences.  The  trachyte  probably  forced  its  way  through  the 
underlying  layers,  and  carried  this  layer  up  with  it.  In  some  of  the 
peaks  immediately  north,  between  stations  68  and  67,  black  shales  (prob- 
ably No.  2  and  No.  3  Cretaceous)  appear  on  the  sides,  imbedded  in  the 
mass  of  trachyte.  Groves  of  quaking-aspens  grow  about  the  base  of 
fetation,  extending  some  distance  down  the  ridges  between  the  creeks. 
Where  the  creeks  unite  there  is  open  valley,  but  from  this  valley  the 
main  stream  (Tukuhnikavatz  Creek)  plunges  into  a  cafion,  which  is  a 
lateral  canon  of  the  canon  of  the  Bio  Dolores.  Nearly  two  miles  farther 
down  the  Dolores,  the  next  creek  comes  in,  flowing  down  the  bn^ 
anticlinal  valley,  (Paradox  Valley,)  across  which  the  Dolores  cuts  before 
the  month  of  the  San  Miguel  is  reached.  This  creek  does  not  head  in 
the  mountains,  but  drains  the  country  ea«t  of  station  68.  Opposite  its 
mouth  another  creek  joins,  coming  from  the  southeast  in  an  equally  broad 
valley.  On  either  side  the  rocks  beneath  the  red  beds  are  exposed. 
This  valley  is  probably  of  later  origin  than  the  valley  of  the  Dolores. 

The  next  creek  (Boc  Creek)  is  of  considerable  size,  draining  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  range.  The  main  stream  has  an  easterly  course,  and  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  range  between  stations  67  and  68.  The  other  branches 
are  north  of  station  67.  They  flow  out  from  the  mountains  directly  east 
for  about  three  miles  to  a  creek  flowing  to  the  southeast.  This  marks  the 
axis  of  a  synclinal  fold.  The  beds  are  Triassic,  dipping  from  the  mount- 
ains, and  forming  the  summits  of  the  lower  peaks  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  range.  Dark-red  vhaleashowbeBMth  the  red  sandstones.  There 
are  parks  on  these  creeks,  ttKbou^  tfaey  <mt  deeply  into  the  strata.  The 
main  creek,  after  the  junction  of  this  branch,  cuts  into  the  red  beds. 
For  a  very  short  distance  it  follows  the  synclinal.  Where  it  joins  the 
Dolores  it  is  in  a  profound  caHon.  The  synclinal  we  have  referred  to 
is  caused  by  an  elevation  in  the  strata  about  the  head  of  SaH  Creek. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  center  of  elevation  on  the  line  of  a  fold,  which 
may  have  been  caused  by  an  eruption  of  trachyte  which  did  not  reach 
the  surface.  The  strata  were  probably  fractured,  and  now  we  have  at 
this  point  a  basin  (Sindbad*s  Valley)  around  which  the  rocks  dip  away 
from  the  valley  in  all  directions.  The  rocks  in  the  center  of  this  qua- 
qnaversal  are  Carboniferous.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a  line  of 
faulting  near  which  I  obtained  Carboniferous  fossils,  Producitis^  Corals^ 
&c.,  I  shall  refer  to  this  valley  a^ain  under  the  head  of  Sindbad's  Valley. 
Salt  Creek  is  named  from  its  being  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  which 
it  seems  to  acquire  just  before  it  leaves  the  basin.  The  rocks  from  which 
it  gets  the  salt  are  probably  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age,  containing,  be- 
side ssalt,  gypsum,  alkalies,  and  sulphur.  The  southern  branch,  rising  in 
the  basin,  flows  past  a  bluff  just  before  it  enters  the  canon.    From  this 
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blaff  the  greater  part  of  its  salt  is  taken.  Above  this  point  the  water 
is  clear  and  fresh.  On  either  side  of  the  exit  the  rocks  dip  to  the  north- 
east, the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  wall  being  25^.  This  decreases  as 
we  go  up,  and  also  as  we  go  toward  the  Dolores.  Massive  deep-red 
sandstones  form  the  capping  of  the  bluffs.  Between  the  basin  and  the 
Dolores  there  are  remnants  of  Jurassic  strata.  Salt  Creek  is  in  caiion 
from  Sindbad's  Valley  to  the  Dolores.  Crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the 
basin,  we  find  light-yellowish  sand,  shales,  and  limestones,  the  latter  fos- 
siliferous,  beneath  the  red  shales  and  pink  conglomeritic  beds.  They 
dip  to  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  60^,  seeming  to  jut  up  against  the 
red  beds  which  here  form  the  bluffs,  and  dip  south  of  west  at  an  angle  of 
10^,  decreasing  as  we  go  toward  the  mountain,  until  we  reach  the  axis 
of  a  fold,  beyond  which  the  strata  again  rise,  dipping  from  the  mountains. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  is  drained  by  a  creek 
flowing  east  and  north  to  the  Dolores.  It  rises  among  the  peaks  about 
stations  65  and  66,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  park-like  country  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  soon  begins  to  cut  deeply  into  the  rocks, 
joining  the  Dolores  in  deep  canon.  Between  this  stream  and  Salt  Creek 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  gulches  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Dolores. 
The  largest  of  these  rises  on  the  plateau  opposite  one  of  the  heads  of 
Salt  Creek  and  goes  into  the  Dolores  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  from  the  Unaweep  Caiion.  It  separates  two  areas  of  Jurassic 
rocks  which  cap  the  summits  of  the  mesas  between  Salt  Creek  and  the 
creek  rising  about  stations  65  and  66.  They  are  remnants  of  strata 
that  once,  in  all  probability,  extended  over  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Between  Grand  Biver,  the  Dolores,  and  the  creek  flowing  northeast 
from  station  65  the  rooks  are  Triassic  on  the  surface,  with  Upper  Car- 
boniferous and  in  a.  few  places  -  Middle  Carboniferous  showing  in  the 
caiions.  A  line  of  hogbacks  dipping  toward  the  north  extends  from 
Grand  Biver,  8  miles  below  the  Dolores,  to  a  point  on  the  latter  12  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  Grand  cuts  through  this  ridge  at  right  angles  to 
its  trend.  The  canon  of  Grand  Biver  here  is  cut  almost  entirely  in  red 
rocks,  and  as  we  follow  its  course  with  the  eye  from  the  summits  of  the 
Salt  Mountains  we  can  see  huge  buttes  and  monument-like  masses  of 
these  red  rocks  capped  with  remnants  of  the  layer  of  massive  red  sand- 
stone. A  view  to  the  northwest  from  the  mountains  showed  us  an  area 
that  seemed  to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  rocks  were  red 
and  presented  rounded  forma  ag  though  carved  into  roche8  moutonn^s 
by  glacial  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sierra  la  Sal  was  once  the 
seat  of  local  glaciers,  although  the  proof  of  their  former  existence  is  not 
easily  demonstrated.  I  noticed  no  striae,  nor  could  I  be  positive  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  morainal  matter.  The  form  of  the  valleys  at 
the  sources  of  the  streams  in  the  mountains  leads  us  to  suspect  their 
former  existence.  The  great  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  the 
country  surrounding  them  has  subjected  them  to  so  much  erosion  that 
evidences  of  glacial  action  would  be  naturally  much  obscured.  As  to  the 
age  of  the  mountains  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  their  elevation  took 
place  in  Post-Cretaceous  time,  and  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  isolated  groups  of  the  Elk  Mountains  and  those  of  the  South- 
west, Abajo,  &c.  The  Sierra  la  Sal  will  be  referred  to  again  under  the 
"  Eruptive  Bocks." 

SINDBAD'S  VALLEY. 

Sindbad's  Valley  is  the  curious,  kidney-shaped  basin  in  which  the 
branches  of  Salt  Creek  rise.  Its  axis  lias  a  direction  northwest  and 
southeast.    It  has  but  one  outlet,  viz,  the  caiion  through  which  Salt  Creek 
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flows  to  the  Dolores.  The  basin  is  nine  miles  in  length  and  from  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  width.  It  is  widest  at  the  north.  On  the 
east  the  dip  of  the  rocks  forming  the  wall  is  to  the  eastward.  The  wall 
is  at  this  side  about  1,400  feet  high.  On  the  north  it  is  higher,  reaching 
1,600  feet  on  the  northwest.  The  inclination  of  the  beds  is  to  the  north- 
ward, changing  to  the  westward  as  we  get  aroand  to  the  west  side. 
The  western  wall  decreases  in  height  as  we  follow  it  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  south  side  it  isonly  about  1,000  feet  high.  The  dip  here  is  to  the 
southward.  The  formation  forming  the  top  of  the  wall  is  the  massive 
sandstone  of  the  Trias.  Against  these  sandstones  on  the  west  where  the 
trail  ascends  the  bluif.  Carboniferous  limestones  abut,  dipping  GO^  east- 
ward, while  the  Triassicf  sandstones  are  gently  inclined  to  the  westward. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  fault.  This  fault  is  directly  in  line  with  the  anti- 
clinal fold  noted  both  south  of  the  Dolores,  and  north  of  the  valley.  This 
fold  is  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  Dolores  before  it  is  joined  by 
the  San  Miguel,  and  its  axis  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  marked  by  a 
broad  valley  (Paradox  Valley).  One  the  north,  also,  the  Grand  cuts 
across  the  fold  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  fold  must  have  been  formed  gradually,  the  rate  of  elevation 
not  exceeding  the  cutting  power  of  the  streams.  This  fold  may  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  fault  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Sindbad's 
Valley,  with  the  downthrow  on  the  west.  This,  however,  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  tipping  up  of  the  ends  of  the  Carboniferous  strata.  It  is 
probable  that  this  occurred  later.  The  quaquaversal  structure  of  the 
valley  suggests  the  idea  that  it  marks  an  eruptive  center  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  in  which,  however,  the  igneous  material  did  not 
reach  the  surface,  causing  only  a  bulging  of  the  strata.  Whether  the 
fault  is  the  result  of  this  bulging  or  of  the  folding,  as  explained  above, 
we  cannot  say.  That  faulting  did  occur  is  evident.  It  left  the  ends  of 
the  soft  and  shaly  beds  abutting  against  the  hard  sandstones,  and  sub- 
sequently they  were  bent  upward.  A  force  acting  from  the  Sierra  la 
Sal  eastward  would  accomplish  this.  It  remains  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  eruption  of  the  mountains  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  If  the  fault  occurred  previous  to  the  upheaval  denoted  by  the  dips 
of  the  strata,  there  doubtless  followed  a  period  in  which  erosive  influ- 
ences were  actively  at  work,  and  which  would  assist  in  rendering  the 
site  of  the  valley  a  point  of  weak  resistance.  The  breaking  of  the  strata 
attending  the  upheaval  would  afford  a  good  beginning  for  subsequent 
erosive  agents,  and  as  they  worked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soft 
shaly  beds  the  present  form  of  the  valley  was  doubtless  gradually  at- 
tained. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters,  I  propose  to  consider  the  various  geolog- 
ical features  separately,  taking  up  each  formation  in  order.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  covered  with  sedimentary 
formations;  those  represented  are  Carboniferous,  Triassicf  and  Jurassic  f 
and  Cretaceous.  There  are  limited  areas  of  archtean  rocks  and  also  of 
volcanic  rocks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ARCH^AN  BOCKS, 

The  areas  in  which  arcbaean  rocks  are  shown  thronghoat  oar  district 
are  limited  to  those  places  where  the  overlying  sedimentary  beds  have 
been  removed.  This  is  generally  along  the  courses  of  streams  flowing  in 
canons.  The  rocks  are  metamorphic,  and  their  characters  will  be  treated 
of  as  we  refer  to  the  particular  localities  in  which  they  occur.  In  many 
places  the  schistose  character  is  very  distinct  and  the  bedding  very 
clearly  seen,  but  in  most  cases  we  were  unable  to  see  any  traces  of  bed- 
ding, the  rocks  being  granitoid.  From  the  number  of  exposures  noticed 
it  is  evident  that  the  rocks  underlie  the  entire  district.  From  the  lim- 
ited and  isolated  exposures,  it  was  not  possible  to  trace  connections 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  limited  amount  of  time,  and  loss  of  all  specimens  collected,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  many  lithological  details. 

The  strata  have  all  undergone  such  changes  since  their  deposition  as 
sediments,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  approximate  their  age  is 
by  position  in  reference  to  the  overlying  sedimentaries.  In  our  district 
the  oldest  recognized  sedimentary  rocks  resting  upon  the  metamorphic 
series  were  of  Carboniferous  or  Permo-Carboniferous  age  this  indicates 
that  they  are  at  least  of  Pre-Carboniferons  age.  Farther  east,  and  north 
in  Colorado,  we  find  them  covered  with  the  representative  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  so  there  they  are  Pre- Silurian,  or  of  archaean  age.  So, 
also,  far  to  the  north,  primordial  rocks  rest  upon  them,  proving  them 
again  of  Pre-Silurian  age. 

Although,  in  these  different  localities  the  lithological  peculiarities 
may  differ  slightly,  they  belong  to  the  same  metamorphic  series.  As  Mr. 
Marvine  says  in  the  report  for  1873,*  '^  The  conclusion  as  to  their  ar- 
chaean age  is  also  rendered  almost  necessary  on  the  independent  ground 
of  the  extent,  uniformity,  and  completeness  of  the  metamorphism 
which  has  affected  the  mass.  For  it  is  no  case  of  local  metamorphism, 
nor  one  of  supposed  dependence  upon  adjacent  masses  of  eruptive  rocks, 
nor  of  the  accidental  presence  of  mineral  waters.  The  metamorphism 
is  regular,  or  normal,  affecting  a  great  system  of  bedded  rocks  of  un- 
known thickness  and  indefinite  extent." 

Suflflcient  data  have  not  yet  been  obtained  to  determine  the  exact  age 
of  the  metamorphic  series,  although,  as  Marvine  remarks  of  those  farther 
east,  ''  the  prevalence  of  siliceous  and  granitic  types  recalls  the  de- 
scriptions of  Laurentian  areas."  In  one  place  the  schists  are  very  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  consisting  of  dark  micaceoas  schists,  with  seams  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.  These  may  be  of  Huronian  age,  although  we  can- 
not trace  their  relations  to  those  of  the  other  Archaean  rocks,  as  they 
are  exposed  in  an  isolated  area  at  the  bottom  of  canons  distant  from  the 
other  outcrops.    In  the  caiiou  of  the  Colorado,  according  to  Newberry 
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and  Powell,  the  metamorphic  rocks  occar  beneath  the  sedimentary,  tbeir 
original  structure  greatly  obscured  or  entirely  destroyed. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  different  localities  of  the  district  in  which 
rocks  of  Archaean  age  were  observed. 

The  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  from 
Cochetopa  Creek  to  the  Lake  Fork  were  described  in  the  report  for 
1874.  Along  the  courses  of  the  creeks  flowing  to  the  Gunnison  from 
the  south  we  have  tongues  of  metamorphic  rocks  extending  southward 
from  the  narrow  strip  exposed  along  the  main  river.    (See  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.) 

As  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  prevailing  rocks  from 
the  Gunnison  southward  to  the  San  Juan  Mountains  are  volcanic. 
Near  the  Gunnison  they  rest  on  Cretaceous  strata,  but  farther  back 
Archaean  rocks  underlie  them.  On  White  Earth  River  there  are  sev- 
eral hills  of  granitic  rocks  rising  above  the  volcanics.  Station  No.  1  is 
located  on  such  a  hill.  Although  the  outcrops  were  very  indistinct; 
enough  was  seen  to  note  the  fact  that  some  of  the  layers  were  quartzitic 
and  others  softer,  with  red  and  gray  gneissic  layers.  The  slopes  of  the 
hill  were  covered  with  reddish  debris.  South  of  stations  3  and  4  is 
a  small  area  in  which  the  trachyte  had  been  removed  from  the  coarse, 
red,  feldspathic  granite  rock  which  here  evidently  underlies  it.  No  trace 
of  stratification  was  observed.  On  the  Gunnison  the  rocks  vary  from 
coarse-grained  with  silvery  mica  (imiscovite)  to  dark  schistose  and 
hornblendic  gneisses.  From  Lake  Fork  to  Blue  Creek  the  streams  join- 
iog  the  Gunnison  from  the  south  come  in  through  deep  caiions  cut 
through  Archaean  rocks  which  are  capped  with  volcanic  layers. 

Between  Cebolla  Creek  and  the  Gunnison  River  is  a  granitic  hill 
with  three  summits,  two  of  which  are  covered  with  a  horizontal  layer 
of  trachyte.  This  hill  is  intersected  with  quartzitic  veins.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  indistinct  stratification,  which  indicates  the  dip  to  be  to- 
ward the  southeast.  This  area  is  continuous  with  theplateauon  the  south- 
west side  of  the  Gnnnison,  between  that  river  and  the  Uncompahgre. 
Here  again  the  rocks  are  coarse-grained  and  reddish  in  color.  In  the 
canon  of  the  Gunnison,  the  bottom  of  which  is  nearly  3,000  feet  below 
the  top  or  plateau  level,  veins,  probably  quartzitic,  can  be  seen  crossing 
in  all  directions,  some  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  toi>s  of 
the  walls,  which  are  perfectly  bare.  Against  these  rocks,  from  the  val- 
ley in  which  the  Cimmaron  and  Cebolla  unite  to  a  point  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley,  shales  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  abut.  There  appear  to 
be  no  older  beds  until  we  recede  some  distance  toward  the  southwest 
and  also  the  north.  There  must  have  been  an  area  here,  which  in  Pre- 
Cretaceous  times  was  above  water.  It  is  probably  also  of  Pre-Silurian 
age,  as  we  have  already  noted.  A  gradual  subsidence  took  place,  and 
we  find  the  sedimentary  layers  gradually  overlapping  each  other  until 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  rest  immediately  on  the  granite.  Some 
points  may  have  been  above  water  also  during  Cretaceous  times.  After 
the  deposition  of  the  shales  there  followed  an  elevation  (probably  iu 
Tertiary  time.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  there  was  but  one  period  of  elevation  from  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  this  gninitic  area  above  water  to  the  time  when  the  Cre- 
taceous beds  made  their  appearance  above  water,  but  merely  that  at 
this  point  we  have  evidence  of  but  this  one,  and  evidence  also  of  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  from  Pre-Silurian  times  to  at  least  the 
end  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Facts  observed  in  other  portions  of  Col- 
orado point  to  the  Tertiary  as  the  period  of  this  elevation.  I  shall  refer 
to  these  points  again  in  another  portion  of  the  report. 

I  will  next  take  up  the  Archsean  areas  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  be* 
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tweea  the  Gunnison  and  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Eivers,  commencing 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  following  it  around  south  of  the  Orand  toward 
the  Dolores. 

The  Gunnison  Eiver,  from  its  Grand  Caiion  to  the  mouth,  is  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Going  west  from  the  lower  caiion  and  ascending  to  the 
plateau,  we  find  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Unaweep  Canon,  a  strip  of 
gneissic  rock.  I  leave  the  consideration  of  the  Unaweep  Canon  gueissic 
rocks  for  the  present,  and  go  north.  Here  we  find  on  nearly  all  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  Gunnison,  narrow  belts  of  Archaean  rocks.  A  lit- 
tle farther  north,  on  high  blufifs  southwest  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison, 
we  find  these  narrow  belts  connected  with  a  line  extending  along  the 
edge  of  the  bluffs,  and  marking  a  point  where,  instead  of  the  monocli- 
nal  fold,  usual  alougthis  side  of  the  plateau,  we  have  a  fault.  On  the  west 
side  resting  on  the  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks,  are  red  sandstones  (Trias- 
.sicf )  with  a  gentle  inclination  eastward.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  !N^o.  1)  rest  on  the  gneissic 
rocks,  dipping  to  the  eastward  also,  but  with  a  much  greater  inclination, 
sometimes  being  almost  vertical.  The  dip,  however,  as  we  go  toward 
the  rivers,  decreases,  the  ends  of  the  strata  simply  being  turned  up 
steeply  near  the  granite.  This  belt  is  not  extensive,  the  fold  soon  com- 
ing in  again  and  covering  it.  I  was  unable  to  get  down  to  the  rocks 
here,  but  they  seemed  to  be  mainly  dark  micaceous  schists.  From  our 
point  of  view,  no  evidences  of  stratification  were  observed,  though  the 
dip  is  probably  to  the  northeast,  as  was  observed  farther  west. 

On  the  creeks  rising  north  of  stations  47,  46,  and  45,  and  flowing  into 
Grand  Hiver,  we  have  some  narrow  strips  of  gneissic  rocks.  On  the  most 
northern  of  these,  the  principal  stream,  (Little  Dolores,)  we  have  mica 
schists  and  quartzites  dipping  northeast  at  an  angle  of  60<^  to  TO^.  They 
are  generally  dark- colored,  with  seamsof  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  appeaV 
only  at  the  bottom  of  thecailou.  On  them  the  red  beds  rest,  dipping  to  the 
north,  or  perhaps  a  few  degrees  east  of  north,  the  inclination  being  from 
30  to  50.  On  the  north  side  of  the  main  stream  the  angle  increases,  throw- 
ing the  red  beds  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion,  and  the  granitic  rock,  there- 
fore, does  not  show  on  that  side.  Grand  Eiver  appears  to  be  entirely 
in  the  red  beds.  Following  the  plateau  around  to  the  west  side  at  sta- 
tion 47  we  find  ourselves  again  on  the  edge  of  an  Archsean  area,  which 
commences  south  of  stations  4G  and  47  and  extends  toward  the  north- 
west in  a  narrow  belt  as  far  as  we  could  see,  marking  a  line  of  faulting. 
Here  the  red  beds  again  show  themselves  resting  directly  on  these  older 
rocks.  Going  east  of  south  from  station  47  we  come  to  Unaweep 
Canon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  granitic.  Commenc- 
ing at  the  eastern  end  of  the  caHon,  we  find  at  first  that  the  walls  are 
.simply  of  stratified  rooks.  Station  54  is  on  the  Dakota  sandstones, 
which  dip  approximately  eastward.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  679  feet 
below  the  station.  Here  we  first  meet  with  the  granite  as  a  narrow  strip 
bordering  the  creek.  As  we  go  up  the  caiion  the  granite  walls  soon 
appear  and  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher.  At  first  the  walls  were 
red  sandstones,  but  as  they  have  a  dip  of  4^  to  5^  and  the  stream-bed 
only  an  inclination  Of  about  2^  with  the  horizon,  they  soon  form  simply 
a  capping  on  top  of  the  granite  wall.  At  station  40  the  granite  wall  is 
about  173  feet  high.  At  station  38,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  in  an 
Air-line  west  from  station  40,  the  top  of  the  granite  is  815  above  the  creek- 
bed.  Camp  31  was  on  the  top  of  the  granite,  near  the  edge  of  the  caiion 
<;lose  to  this  station.  Here  the  rock  was  a  bluish-gray  porphyritic  granite, 
with  numerous  feldspathic  crystals.  There  was  00  trace  of  stratification, 
although  in  a  number  of  places  I  noticed  in  the  rock,  spots  that  had  a 
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pebble-like  form  and  might  once  have  been  bowlders,  which  would  indi* 
cate  that  they  are  metamorphics  of  conglomerates.  The  red  beds  rest 
immediately  on  these  rocks,  but  are  thicker  at  station  38  than  at  station 
No.  40.  They  have  a  sloping,  terrace-like  edge  to  the  granite,  which 
forms  a  bench  on  both  sides  of  the  cauou,  the  level  not  varying  mate- 
rially on  one  side  from  that  on  the  other.  The  cliffs  are  precipitous  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  their  height.  The  other  third  is  a  slope  to  the  center 
of  the  valley  caused  by  the  weathering  of  the  cliffs.  In  many  places 
the  cliffis  present  solid  perpendicular  faces,  while  at  others  they  are 
broken  into  pinnacles  and  needle  like  projections. 

The  divide  between  the  two  creeks  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length  from 
the  Gannison  branch  (East  Creek)  to  the  Dolores  branch,  (West  Creek,) 
and  increases  in  width  from  half  a  mile  on  the  east  side,  to  a  mile  at  the 
head  of  the  Western  Creek.  The  general  level  is  very  nearly  preserved, 
being  about  7,036  feet  above  sea-level. 

At  station  34  the  granite  walls  are  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high 
and  at  station  39  they  have  increased  to  1,917  feet.  West  Creek  now 
begins  to  descend  more  rapidly,  while  the  top  of  the  granite  still  inclines 
at  about  the  same  angle  to  the  eastward.  This  would  give  us,  farther 
down  the  cafion,  a  wall  of  granite  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high. 

In  all  this  length  of  the  caiion  we  find  only  red  sandstones  (Triassic) 
resting  on  the  gneissic  rocks.  They  gradually  increase  in  thickness  as 
we  go  westward  and  end  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  the  caiion  and  also 
along  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  When  we  emerge  from  the  more  rugged 
part  of  the  cafion  to  the  comparatively  open  valley,  extending  from  the 
Dolores  some  four  or  five  miles  up  the  creek,  we  find  older  beds,  with 
the  ends  tipped  up  against  the  coarse  granitic  rocks.  The  overlying  red 
beds  have  been  removed  at  the  junction.  The  prevailing  character  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Archaean  portion  of  the  Unaweep  caiion  are  coarse 
granitic  and  gneissic  beds  intersected  with  seams  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
but  as  far  as  observed  without  the  stratification  observed  in  the  exposures 
farther  north.  Whether  they  are  of  the  same  age  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
although  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  older.  Without  any  chance  to 
trace  the  connection  between  the  two  exposures,  all  opinions  as  to  their 
relative  age  must  be  merely  conjectural. 

Along  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  v^e  find  three  areas  in  which 
Archsean  rocks  are  exposed.  These  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  general  geological  map,  when  published.  The  first  is 
west  of  station  35,  and  is  connected  with  the  Archaean  area  of  Unaweep 
GaiOD  by  a  narrow  strip.  The  other  two  are  farther  south,  and  are  iso- 
lated one  ftom  the  other,  the  space  between  being  covered  by  Triassic 
and  fragments  of  Jurassic  strata. 

It  is  only  where  the  continuity  of  the  beds  forming  the  monoclinal 
fold  has  been  broken  and  the  rocks  removed  that  Archaean  rocks  are 
seen.  This  we  find  to  be  generally  the  case  where  the  folding  was  ac- 
companied by  faulting.  As  we  go  south,  the  erosion  subsequent  to  the 
folding  has  removed  only  a  portion  of  the  beds,  and  the  Archaean  rocks 
do  not  show  even  where  the  streams  cut  across  the  fold. 

Near  station  27  the  rock  is  a  coarse  reddish  granitic  rock,  in  which  I 
could  find  no  traces  of  stratification  in  the  limited  exposure. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  rocks  which  we  have  been  considering 
in  this  chapter  probably  underlie  the  entire  district.  They  are  meta- 
morphic,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  true  igneous  granitic  rocks  would  be 
seen  among  them  if  we  could  have  the  later  sedimentary  coverings  re- 
moved. 

They  were  once  deposited  as  sediments.    Whence  were  their  materiala 
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derived  f  We  have  no  data  from  which  we  are  able  even  to  guess 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  Arch»an  continent,  or  what  its  character 
was. 

Speaking  of  the  granite  in  the  Grand  Oafion  of  the  Colorado  River, 
Professor  Newberry*  says: 

The  granite  forming  the  base  of  the  series  is  very  compact  and  massive,  scarcely  showing 
any  tendency  to  stratification.  It  is  cnt  by  veios  of  quartz  of  large  size,  and  contains  veins 
of  handsome  red  syenite  and  coarse  red  feldspatbic  granite,  with  plates  of  silvery  mica.  All 
these  seem  to  have  been  injected  into  fisaaies.  The  erosion  of  tne  cafion  has  beautifally 
displayed  the  ancient  surface  of  the  granite,  and  shows  it  to  have  been  extremely  irregular ; 
hills  several  hundred  feet  high,  many  of  which  have  precipitous  sides  and  deserve  tlie  name 
of  piunacles,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  sediments  in  which  they  were  enveloped.  The 
sandstones  and  shales  (Potsdam)  are  seen  to  have  been  deposited  quietly  around  them,  their 
strata,  nearly  horizontal,  abutting  against  their  sides.  We  have  here  evidence  that  at  least 
these  granite  hills  are  older  than  any  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  table-lands. 

The  description  of  the  gj^anite  rocks  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
might  be  given  of  those  in  the  Unaweep  Caiion.  Major  Powell,!  (Speak- 
ing of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado,  says : 

Wo  find  these  lower  rocks  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  metamorphosed  sandstones  and 
shales,  which  have  been  folded  so  many  times,  squeezed,  and  heated,  that  their  original 
structure,  as  sandstones  and  shales,  is  greatly  obscured  or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  they 
are  called  metamorphic  crvstallino  schists. 

After  these  beds  were  deposited,  atler  they  were  folded,  and  still  after  they  were  deeply 
eroded,  thoy  were  fractured,  and  through  the  fissures  came  floods  of  molten  grauite,  which 
now  stands  in  dikes,  or  lies  in  beds,  and  the  metamorphosed  sandstones  and  shales  and  the 
beds  of  granite  present  evidences  of  erosion  subsequent  to  the  periods  just  mentioned,  yet 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  non-conformable  sandstones.  {Sandstones  beioir  the 
Carboniferous^  and  uncoi^ormable  to  the  latter.) 

From  both  these  extracts  we  see  that  the  Archaean  rocks  upon  which 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  deposited  present  evidences  of  erosion  pre- 
vious to  their  deposition.  The  material  thus  carried  away  must  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  strata  older  than  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. May  not  the  schists  already  noted  be  a  portion  of  the  strata 
thus  formed  f  I  have  referred  to  the  probability  of  their  being  of  later 
origin  than  the  Archtean  rocks  of  Unaweep  (]anou.  Wo  would  then 
have  to  assume  that  the  rocks  of  the  caiion  and  those  beneath  the  Pots- 
dam sandstones  in  the  Caiiou  of  the  Colorado  are  of  the  same  ago.  We 
would  have  to  assume,  also,  two  elevations  precedent  to  the  formation 
of  any  Sihirian  layers.  The  first  elevation  would  be  that  of  the  grauite 
area.  Then  would  follow  a  period  of  erosion,  indicated  by  the  irregu- 
lar surface  noted  by  Newberry,  cutting  the  granite  into  hills.  We  will 
suppose  the  material  derived  from  this  erosion  to  be  deposited  at.  the 
bottom  of  the  aocient  sen,  forming  the  beds  which  afterward  were 
metamorphosed  into  the  schists,  an  outcrop  of  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have  seen  near  the  Grand  River,  with  a  dip  to  the  northeast  at  an 
angle  of  GO^.  But  why  should  the  granite  of  Unaweep  Canon  show  so 
regular  a  surface  as  we  note  beneath  the  red  beds  resting  on  it  there  ? 
It  may  have  been  near  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
erosion  than  the  country  farther  west,  which  was  probably  higher,  or  it 
may  mark  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  schists  were 
deposited  and  afterward  removed.  Next  we  have  a  depression  of  the 
granitic  area  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado.  Contemporaneous  with  this 
there  may  have  been  an  elevation  in  our  district,  for,  although  on  the 
Colorado  we  find  thePostdam  sandstones  deposited  in  the  irregularities 
of  the  granite,  here  we  find  no  stratified  beds  deposited  on  it  until  a  later 
period.    This  elevation  would  account  for  the  tipping  up  of  the  schists,  a 

*  Report  Ives^s  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition, 
t  Ezpioration  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West. 
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fiactwebave  already  noted.  If  what  is  now  the  plateau  was  nnder  the 
sea-level  before  this  elevation,  it  then  appeared  as  land,  continuing  so 
until  the  end  of  the  Oarboniferous,  gradually  subsiding,  however;  for 
there  are  evidences  of  a  gradually  encroaching  shore-line  from  the  west- 
ward. During  Carboniferous  times,  the  west  edge  of  the  plateau  was  a 
shore-line.  In  Triassic  times,  it  was  moved  much  farther  toward  the 
east.    How  much  farther  toward  the  south  it  moved  we  cannot  tell. 

The  granitic  area  of  which  we  have  noted  exposures  in  our  district 
was,  therefore,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  lapd  from  which  the  materials 
of  Pre-Triassic  strata  wore  derived.  I  have  several  times  referred  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  gradual  subsidence.  There  may  have  been 
oscillations,  some  of  which  were  merely  local,  but  the  general  move- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  Silurian  times  until  the  period  of  eleva- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  formation  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary  was  that  of 
subsidence. 

The  Archaean  area  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
and  south  of  the  Gunnison  River  probably  formed  a  shore-line  in  Cre- 
taceous times,  and  this  shore-line  was  probably  much  farther  north  in 
more  ancient  times,  though  how  far  we  cannot,  with  the  present  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  say.  The  area  of  the  Archaean  continent  was 
probably  of  some  considerable  extent,  and  the  area  in  our  district  was 
probably  an  extension  of  that  farther  east,  where  the  main  chain  of  the 
Hocky  Mountains  is  now,  rather  than  a  separate  island.  Its  boundaries 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  entire  Eocky  Mountain  region  is  studied 
more  in  detail. 

The  general  level  above  the  sea  may  not  have  been  very  great,  but 
the  western  North  American  continent  was  outlined  and  wo  had  indi- 
cations of  the  future  Rocky  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  V. 


STRATIGKAPHY— PALEOZOIC  EOCKS. 

ABSENCE  OF  SILURIAN  AND  DEVONIAN. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  notes  already  given  in  the  chapters  on 
the  general  features  of  the  district,  there  are  no  exposures  of  rocks 
older  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous.  Over  a  great 
part  of  the  district  the  red  beds  (Triassic)  rest  immediately  upon  the 
Archaean  rocks.  In  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  district  it  is 
probable  that  older  formations  lie  between.  Along  the  western  edge 
of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  we  have  PermoCarboniferous,  and  west 
of  the  Dolores  two  places  where  beds  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age  appear, 
and  when  we  go  as  far  west  as  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colorado  we  find 
Silurian  strata  resting  on  the  granites.  Going  east  also  we  find  Silu- 
rian strata,  although  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Front  range  both 
Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  are  absent  in  most  places.  During  early 
Paleozoic  times  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  broad  areas  of  laud 
whose  rocks  were  probably  Archiean.  There  were  probably  numerous 
small  islands,  also,  but  what  their  areas  and  limits  were  we  cannot  at 
present  say.  A  large  portion  of  our  district  appears  to  have  been  above 
the  sea-level  throughout  all  Paleozoic  time.    . 

Devonian  strata  have  been  identified  in  various  portions  of  the  West, 
and  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  limestones  that  have  been  included  with 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  should  be  referred  to  a  lower  horizon.  I  had 
no  exposures  of  Devonian  strata  in  my  district. 

GABBONIFEBOUS. 

The  existence  of  Carboniferous  strata  in  Colorado  is  well  established. 
Dr.  Hayden  refers  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Camp  Creek,  near  Colo- 
rado Springs,  in  the  report  for  1869.  *  In  1873 1  found  fossils  at  the  base 
of  the  Front  Range,  near  Pleasant  Park,  which  Professor  Meek  referred 
to  the  Carboniferous.!  The  same  year  I  also  found  them  abundantly 
in  the  Park  Bange,  |  and  they  have  been  gathered  at  several  loc^ties 
in  the  Elk  Mountains.  §  Mr.  Marvine  recognized  the  strata  north  of 
Grand  River  in  1874,  and  obtained  characteristic  Carboniferous  fossils. 

In  Southern  Colorado,  Dr.  Endlich  has  identified  the  formation  and 
obtained  typical  fossils. 

In  our  district  of  1874  there  is  a  considerable  area,  in  which  Carbonif- 

*  Report  United  States  Geolo^cal  Surrey  1867,  1868,  1869,  p.  145. 
X  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  pp.  198,  231. 
i  Report  United  States  Qeological  Survey  1873,  p.  198. 
$  Reports  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873  and  1874 
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erons  rocks  are  entirely  wanting,  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Trias!  resting 
immediately  upon  Archsean  rocks. 

East  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  there  are  several  outcrops  of  beds  that  ought 
probably  be  referred  to  this  horizon.  At  only  one  locality  did  I  observe 
any  fossils,  and  all  that  were  obtained  had  to  be  abandoned  during  our 
difficulty  with  the  Indians.  The  exact  determination  of  the  age  of  the 
l>eds  from  which  they  were  obtained  therefore  remains  in  doubt.  At  the 
bead  of  Salt  Creek  the  following  is  the  section  of  rocks  referable  to  the 
Carboniferous.  It  is  somewhat  incomplete  from  the  fact  that  the  soft 
character  of  the  beds  causes  them  to  be  concealed  by  d6hris. 

Section  at  head  of  Salt  Creek, 

Top.  Feet. 

1.  Pink  and  red  shales  with  conglomeritic  sandstones,  becoming 

light-colored  near  the  base  and  containing  gypsum 700 

2.  Yellowish  and  black  shales  and  sandstone  with  gypsum  and 

salt.    The  creek,  in  passing  the  bluff  where  these  beds  are 
exposed,  acquires  a  strong  alkaline  taste 300 

3.  Space  filled  with  shaly  sandstones  and,  perhaps,  bands  of 

limestone.    B>ads  for  most  part  entirely  concealed 3, 600 

4.  Light  yellowish  and  greenish  shaly  sandstones )  oqq 

5.  Blue  limestone  with  Proditct^is,  Crinoids,  and  Corals f 

Total 4,800 

No.  1  dips  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  S^-lOo,  and  No.  2  in  the 
same  direction  25^,  while  at  No.  5  the  angle  is  60°,  the  beds  being 
tipped  up  and  faulted  against  the  ends  of  the  red  beds.  Taking  an 
average  dip  of  30®  for  the  spaee  No.  3  wo  would  get  a  thickness  of  over 
4,000  feet  of  beds,  which  is  probably  too  great.  I  have  estimated  it  at 
3,500,  which  may  also  be  too  much.  The  steep  angle  hardly  extends 
far  to  the  eastward. 

Whether  the  layer  (No.  5)  containing  the  fossils  is  of  Subcarbonifer- 
ons  or  of  Carbonilerous  age  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  place  it  near  the  line  separating  them,  calling  the  beds  in 
Nos.  3  and  4  the  representatives  of  the  Ooal-Measures.  Eastward  the 
beds  rapidly  thin  out  and  Nos.  2, 3, 4,  and  5  disappear.  No.  1  on  West 
Creek  rests  on  the  granite  and  is  made  up  of  coarse  conglomerates, 
especially  at  the  base,  showing  the  near  proximity  of  land  during  tbeir 
formation.  There  was  evidently  a  shore-line  along  the  crest  of  the 
Uncompahgre  plateau,  or  just  west  of  it,  and  the  pebbles  forming  the 
conglomerate  were  derived  from  the  adjacent  granites.  Along  the 
Dolores  River  the  pink  conglomerates  and  sandstones  appear  beneath 
the  blood-red  shales  and  sandstones  that  lie  immediately  below  the 
massive  red  sandstones  that  cap  the  bluffs.  These  beds  will  be  referred 
to  again  farther  on. 

In  Labyrinth  Cailon,  which  is  the  lower  part  of  Caiion  Colorado,  Pro- 
feasor  Newberry  gives  the  following  section  of  Carboniferous  rocks  :• 

Feet. 

1.  Blue  slaty  argillaceous  limestone,  with  nodules  of  chert,  and 
containing  crinoidal  columns  in  great  numbers,  Athyris  stfbtilitaj 
Bellerophony  Productus,  &c i 20 

2.  Massive  blue  limestone,  portions  of  which  are  quite  sandy, 
generally  variable  in  color  and  composition 60 

*  ExploriDg  expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers.  Geol.  Re» 
port,  p.  98. 
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Feet. 

3.  Slaty  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  somewbat  cberty,  crowded 
witb  fossils,  amoug  >ybicb  are  Athyria  subtilita^  SpMfer  earner- 
atu8j  Produetus  semiretieulatusj  P.  seabriculusj  P.  Rogersi^  P. 
punetatuSj  P.  iiodosns^  Orthmna  vmhraeuluni^  Myalina  amplay 
Pleurotomckria  exeeUa^  &c 40 

4.  Red.  sbale,  no  fossils C 

5.  Bluiah-white  or  red  mottled  sandy  limestones,  no  fossils 35 

G.  Eed  calcareous  sbale,  no  fossils 7 

7.  Eed  or  bluisb-wbite  mottled  sandy  limestone;  massive;  no 
fossils 25 

8.  Coarse  blood-red  sandstone,  in  some  localities  becoming  red 
sbale:  no  fossils 22 

9.  Hard  cberty  blue  limestone,  witb  a  few  fossils  of  tbe  same  spe- 
cies as  found  in  No.  3 36 


241 
On  Grand  River  be  gives  substantially  tbe  same  section,  adding 
to  it  *•  alternations  of  blue  limestone,  red  and  gray  sandstone 
to  bottom  of  cafion  " 1,000 

Making  a  total  of 1, 241 

The  locality  of  this  section  is  about  40  miles  west  of  that  of  my  sec-, 
tion  on  Salt  Greek.  It  is  west  of  tbe  Sierra  la  Sal.  On  Salt  Creek 
tbe  beds  appear  to  be  more  sbaly  in  character,  and  they  were  undoubt- 
edly formed  near  a  shoreline,  for,  only  8  or  10  miles  east  they  do  not 
appear,  tbe  higher  beds  resting  immediately  on  the  granitic.  On  account 
of  these  differences  it  is  diflicult  to  correlate  the  two  sections.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  equivalents  of  the  limestones  (Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of 
Newberry's  se<5tion)  occur  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  No.  3  of  my 
Salt  Creek  section. 

Professor  Newberry  was  unable  to  correlate  the  Grand  River  section 
with  that  of  the  Colorado  River  made  by  him  when  with  Lieutenant 
1  ves. 

What  relations  my  section  bears  to  those  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Professor 
l^owell  in  tbe  Colorado  Plateau  region  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  the  lat- 
ter region  limestones  are  more  abundant,  deeper  seas  seeming  to  have 
prevailed  from  Subcarboniferous  to  Permian  times. 

Beds  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  section  of  Salt  Creek  I  am  inclined  to  call 
Permian  or  Permo-Carboniferous.  Their  thickness  is  about  1,000  fe^t. 
The  beds  are  gypsiferous  and  sbaly.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  lino  sep- 
arating tbeUpper  Carboniferous  from  the  Trias,  the  pink  shales  grading 
into  tbe  blood-red  sandstones,  and  shales  resting  upon  them.  It  seems 
l>ossible  that  a  portion  of  the  bods  I  have  referred  to  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous are  represented  by  a  portion  of  the  Shinarump  group  of  Powell's 
section.*  The  data  upon  which  I  first  referred  the  gypsiferous  series,  im- 
mediately underlying  the  *'  red  beds"  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  calling  it 
Permo-Carboniferous,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  for  1873  and  1874. 

Dr.  Hayden  referred  a  set  of  beds  in  the  Black  Hills  to  tbe  Permian, 
and  he  and  Meek  identified  the  horizon  in  Kansas.  Professor  Newberry 
has  also  recognized  tbe  formation  in  Kansas  on  Dragoon  Creek,  with 
beds  below  in  which  there  is  a  mingliug  of  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
forms.t 

*  Geolo(^y  of  the  UDita  Moud tains,  pp.  41, 53, 54. 

t  Report  Exploring  Expedftioa  to  Janction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  19. 
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Clarence  King,  on  bis  map  of  the  Green  Eiver  basin,  (Map  II,  Geo- 
logical Exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel,)  has  colored  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  Triassic  and  upper  Goal-Measures  to  represent  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous.  Prof.  Theo.  B.  Gomstock,  speaking  of  the  Carboniferous 
in  the  North,  says : 

Near  the  bead  of  Wind  River,  overlyiu?  coDformably  the  Subcarboniforous  t  limestone, 
there  isa  tbick  formation  of  arenaceous  and  calcareous  beds  underneath  the  brick-red  sand- 
stones, usually  regarded  as  Triassic?  If  the  limestone  referred  doubtfully  to  the  Subcar- 
boniferous  be  really  the  equivalent  of  Hayden^s  Carboniferous  east  of  our  district,  this  for- 
mation would  seem  to  occupy  the  position  of  his  Permian*. 

Professor  Meek,  in  the  Paleontological  Eeport  of  Simpson's  Expedi- 
tion of  1859,  describes  fossils  of  Permian  affinities  from  Timpanogos 
River  in  Utah. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  series  is  comparatively  well  marked 
at  widely  separated  localities. 

Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson  (in  Report  of  Geographical  and  Geologi- 
cal Explorations  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  iii,  i)age 
039)  refers  the  gypsum  series  of  Eagle  River,  Colorado,  to  the  Carbonif- 
erous. These  are  the  beds  that  in  1873  1  referred  to  Permian  or  Permo- 
Carboniferous.t  Professor  Newberry,  in  his  section  of  the  caiion  of 
tbe  Colorado,}  notes  the  occurrence  of  "  red  calcareous  sandstones 
with  gypsum,"  lying  above  the  "  Lower  Carboniferous  f  limestone."  In 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  the  section  on  Grand  River 
with  that  of  the  Grand  Caiion  cannot  be  made,  he  says,  "  But  the 
jrreat  beds  of  gypsum  of  Cataract  Creek  are  certainly  wanting  here  (on 
Grand  River§). 

In  the  "red  wall  limestone,"  which  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  New- 
berry's Lower  Carboniferous  f  limestone,  Mr.  G.  I^.  Gilbert  found  fos- 
>iils  referable  to  the  Coal-Measures  about  the  middle  of  the  series.  He 
saysll : 

With  these  fossils  in  view  the  provisional  assignment  hy  Dr.  Newherry  of  the  wholelime- 
stone  to  the  Lower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  is  seen  to  be  erroneous,  but  we  are  not  yet 
enabled  to  demonstrate  a  complete  correlation.  Of  the  4,000  to  4,500  feet  of  strata  that  I 
have  assigned  to  the  Carboniferous,  a  very  few  feet  at  the  top  may  be  called  Permo-Carboni- 
foTous,  and  not  less  than  3,000  feet  are  to  bo  referred  to  the  Coal-Measures. 

In  a  foot-note  he  says : 

Professor  Marcou  (Geology  of  North  America,  pp.  23, 24,  and  G2)  calls  the  Aubrey  lime- 
stone Permian,  the  Aubrey  sandstone  Coal-Measures,  and  the  red  wall  limestone  *' Car- 
boniferous limestone  "  or  *'  Mountain  limestone.*' 

The  following  table  will  give  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Newberry's  and  Mr. 
Gilbert's  sections : 


Newberrv. 


Gilbert. 


rpper  Carboniferoaii  limestone 

Cruig  stratified  sand^tonea 

Red  calcareous  laodtftoueM  with  gyptraui 


Feet. 


V 


200 


c 
c 

< 


Feet 


Cherty  lim^tone ) 

CroM-bedded  yellow  gaodritones,  majtHive*  I 

Red  and  white  Hhales  and  ealcareoug  iand-  ^ 

iitone,  gypaiferous  in  some  localiUoii . . .  | 


1,300 


hoTter  Carboniferon:!  f  limeittone 1,000  I  Red  wall  limentone  gronp 2,C75 


*  Reconnaissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,  p.  114. 
t  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  245. 
t  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  42,  Geological  Report. 
^  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F^  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  93. 
t)  Report  Geographical  and  Geological  Exploration  West  of  One  Hundredth  MeridiaOt 
p.  178. 
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The  Lower  Oarboniferoas  of  Newberry  represents  only  a  portion  .of 
the  "  Red  WalP  group.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Aubrey  limestone 
Mr.  Gilbert  found  fossils  suggesting  the  Permo-Garboniferons  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.*  In  the  Rei)ort  on  the  Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the 
Plateau  Province,  Dr.  G.  A.  White,  speaking  of  the  fossils  collected  by 
Professor  Powell's  party  from  Garboniferous  rocks,  says : 

Few  or  none  of  the  fossiUi  of  the  collections  are  of  sach  a  character  as  to  Buegesi  the  Per- 
mian age  of  the  strata  from  which  they  were  obtained,  not  even  those  of  the  Upper  Aubrey 
group.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  prevalence  of  certain  types  which  have  been  re- 
lied upon  to  prove  the  Permian  age  of  the  strata  containing  them  may  be  due  to  peculiar 
physical  conditions,  and  I  therefore  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  the  time  of  the  Permian 
period  may  be  represented  in  the  Plateau  Province  by  the  Upper  Aubrey  group,  although 
the  distinguishing  types  are  wanting  there. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  sections  t  has  a  series  of  Gypsiferous  beds  above 
the  Aubrey  group,  which  he  refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Trias. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Triassic  Dr.  Newberry,  speaking  of  the  Gyp- 
siferous series,  says|: 

In  the  Pecos  section  the  red  sandstone  and  shales  rest  directly  upon  the  Coal-Measure  lime- 
stones, and  the  Permian  magnesian  rocks  of  Kansas  are  entirelv  wanting.  It  is  possible, 
however,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  extreme  upper  portion  of 
the  Calcareous  beds,  and  by  a  part  of  the  overlying  red  sandstones  and  shales — the  Salifer- 
ous  group  of  my  former  report ;  the  *'  BunUr  SandsteiHf"  or  lower  division  of  the  Trias  of 
Marcou. 

Speaking  of  the  fossils,  he  says : 

As  it  is  they  g^ve  us  reason  to  suspect  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Gypsum  series  should 
be  regarded  as  of  Permian  age. 

Again  he  says: 

Those  fossils  which  t  obtained  are  insufficient  to  decide  any  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  reg^ard  to  the  parallelism  of  the  beds  containing  them,  with  those  of  other 
countries,  while  they  may  perhaps  justly  afford  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the  classification 
which  refers  all  the  Qypsum  formation  to  the  Trias  may  be  erroneous. 

In  my  own  district  I  had  an  outcrop  of  the  Trias  resting  on  the  gran- 
ite, which  I  traced  continuously  for  twenty  miles.  Here  the  lower  part 
of  the  Trias  consisted  of  shaly  sandstones,  red  and  brownish  in  color. 
The  Gypsum  series  which  lies  beneath  farther  west  was  absent. 

The  evidence  upon  which  I  refer  the  Gypsum  series  to  the  Permian 
or  PermoOarboniferous  is  as  follows : 

1st.  The  existence  of  the  series  has  been  proved  at  widely-separated 
localities  in  the  West,  and  has  been  so  referred. 

2d.  The  upper  part  of  the  Aubrey  group  in  the  region  of  the  Col- 
orado River  has  no  Permian  fossils,  although  some  of  them  suggest  the 
Permo-Carboniferous. 

3d.  Vegetable  impressions  from  the  lower  part  of  the  red  beds, 
found  by  Professor  Newberry  in  New  Mexico,  gave  him  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  Permian  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gypsum  series. 

4th.  On  Eagle  Eiver,  at  the  base  of  the  series,  I  found  fossils  referred 
by  Professor  Lesquereux  to  the  Permian.  Professor  Stevenson  also 
refers  the  same  beds  to  the  Carboniferous. 

5th.  During  the  season  of  1874,  I  found  the  red  beds  resting  upon 
the  granite  without  the  gypsum  series  between,  while  farther  west 
it  was  present  beneath  the  red  beds,  with  undoubted  Carboniferous 
strata  below  it. 

I  have  called  them  Permo-Carboniferous  because  there  seems  to  be  a 

*  Geolofn^  of  Eastern  part  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  80. 

t  Rcpt.  Ueo^raph.  ana  Geol.  Expl-  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  pn.  160,  161,  &c. 

t  Expl.  Exped.  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  pp.  48,  49. 
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mingliDg  of  Garboniferoas  and  Permian  forms,  and  I  have  found  no 
distinctively  Permian  fossils  in  the  lower  part.  The  same  condition  is 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Garboniferoas — Subcarboniferons  and 
Garboniferons  types  being  found  in  the  same  strata  north  of  Grand 
River.  Mr.  Marvine  assured  me,  in  1874,  that  the  gypsiferous  series 
extended  down  into  the  Garboniferons. 

Professor  White,  speaking  of  the  Plateau  Province,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  whole  Garboniferons  age,  including  its  three  periods.  Sub- 
carboniferous,  Garboniferons,  and  Permian,  is  represented  by  the  four 
groups  recognized  in  the  Plateau  Province. 

In  the  region  of  Eagle  Eiver  there  is  a  lithological  distinction  that  is 
marked,  the  Subcarboniferons  consisting  of  limestones,  the  Garbonifer- 
ons of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  the  Permian,  by  calcareous  and  gyp- 
siferous beds,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  lines  of  separation 
are.  It  is  also  impossible  to  correlate  the  section  with  those  made 
farther  westward  where  limestones  prevail.  It  may  be  that  the  upper 
limestone  of  the  Aubrey  is  wanting  East,  and  that  the  gypsiferous  beds 
below  it  are  equivalent,  in  part  at  least,  with  a  portion  of  the  gypsum 
series  of  Eagle  Eiver. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  our  district  the  Upper  Garboniferous  rocks 
are  wanting.  During  Upper  Carboniferous  times  there  was  a  shore-line 
to  the  west  of  station  33 ;  what  the  other  boundaries  of  the  ancient  sea 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  Eagle  River  the  characters  of  the 
strata  through  the  Goal-Measures  and  into  the  Permo-Garboniferous  in- 
dicate that  there  was  marshy  land  of  considerable  persistence  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  the  Park  range  again,  the  strata  indicate  shallow 
waters  and  a  shore-line  not  far  to  the  westward.  The  area,  therefore, 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  As  we  go  to  the  north  and  west- 
ward, limestones  are  more  abundant,  evidencing  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
tensive sea,  of  considerable  depth.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
facts  point  to  the  same  state  of  things.  The  paleozoic  continent  was 
mainly  composed  of  Archaean  rocks  which  were  gradually  subsiding,  and 
in  Triassic  times  were  probably  altogether  under  water  in  our  district. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  fragmental  rocks  derived  from  the  erosion  of 
the  Archaean  continent  or  islands  were  formed  over  our  district.  The 
laminated  and  conglomeritic  conditions  of  the  strata  prove  that  there 
was  a  general  subsidence.  Judging  from  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  from 
the  lowest  limestone  we  discovered,  to  the  base  of  the  Triassic,  this  sub- 
sidence, during  Garboniferous  times,  was  at  least  4,000  feet.  It  was  prob- 
ably more,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  limestone  referred  to  was  the 
lowest  bed  of  the  Garboniferous.  The  rate  of  subsidence  was  probably 
not  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the  strata. 

In  the  Elk  Mountains  we  find  a  considerable  thickness  of  Garbonifer- 
ous limestones.  Some  of  the  fossils  obtained  by  Mr.  Holmes  from  the 
lower  layers  indicate  that  they  are  Subcarboniferons.  When  these 
beds  were  formed,  therefore,  the  Elk  Mountains  were  beneath  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  must  have  been  a  shore-line  southwest  of  the  Elk 
Mountains,  between  them  and  the  Grand  Ganon  of  the  Ounnison,  for  in 
the  latter  place  there  are  no  Garboniferous  strata  on  the  gneissic  rocks. 
There  was,  then,  in  early  Garboniferous  times,  a  belt  of  land,  about  60 
miles  in  width,  lying  between  the  present  position  of  the  Elk  Mountains 
and  that  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

In  Silurian  ages  the  area  was  probably  larger.  We  cannot  say  posi- 
tively that  Silurian  strata  are  seen  in  the  Elk  Mountains,  nor  how  far 
westward  we  must  go  to  find  the  formation.  In  the  Park  range,  in  1873, 
I  found  Silurian  fossils,  and,  north  of  Grand  River,  Mr.  Marvine,  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  obtained  primordial  fossils.  In  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Newberry 
foand  the  Carboniferous  in  immediate  superposition  with  the  granite. 

Was  the  laud  in  our  district  in  Carboniferous  times  an  island  or  a 
•continental  projection?  A  great  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Sawatch 
range  was  above  water,  and  the  area  west  of  the  Uncompahgre  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Sawatch  area,  but  in  what  manner  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

In  the  Elk  Mountains'  the  gypsum  series  has  not  been  positively  rec- 
ognized. Next  to  the  micaceous  sandstones  at  the  top  of  the  Coal- 
Measures  is  a  conglomerate  composed  of  granitic  and  limestone  pebbles.* 
Above  this  are  beds  of  maroon-colored  shales  and  sandstones,  followed 
by  red  sandstones.  The  conglomerate  was  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  laud  that  was  composed  in  part  of  granitic  rocks,  and  also  of  stratified. 
There  were  no  remains  to  tell  whether  the  pebbles  were  from  Silurian, 
Devonian,  or  Carboniferous  strata.  If  the  Permian  rocks  are  absent,  it 
would  imply  an  interval  between  tlie  Coal-Measures  and  the  Trias,  to 
which  the  conglomerate  would  have  to  be  referred,  during  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  laud  above  sea-level  must  have  been  composed  of  Carbon- 
iferous rocks.  If  so,  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  carried  them 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  as  the  deposition  of  the  Triassic  sandstones 
progressed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  eonglomerate  marks  the  base  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  and  that  the  maroon-colored  beds  should  also  be  referred 
to  the  Permian.  If  so,  the  gypsum  which  characterizes  the  beds  else- 
where is  wanting  in  the  Elk  Mountains. 

The  greenish-gray  micaceous  sandstones  beneath  the  conglomerate  in 
the  section  just  quoted  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Eagle  Ei  ver 
section,  and  also  with  those  in  Four  Mile  Creek  CaHon  westof  South  Park. 
This  identity  is  not  only  lithological  but  paleoutological.  All  contain 
fossils  typical  of  the  Coal-Measures.  I  have  therefore  divided  my  Car- 
boniferous into  three  divisions,  as  follows : 

Subcarboniferous — Mainly  massive  limestones  grading  .  below  into 
Devonian  f. 

Carboniferous  (Coal-Measured) — Micaceous  sandstones  with  limestones 
near  the  base. 

Permian  or  PermoCarbouiferous — Gypsiferous  and  calcareous  shales 
and  sandstones,  limestone  near  base. 

Mr.  Marvine,  in  1874,  recognized  four  divisions,  the  upper  one  of  which 
was  red  sandstone  and  those  below  as  I  have  them.  Dr.  Endlich,  in 
Southern  Colorado,  recognized  the  following : 

Lower  Carboniferous — limestones. 

Upper  Carboniferous — red  sandstones. 

Near  the  top  of  the  latter  in  some  localities  he  finds  a  band  of  lime- 
stone.   I  give  the  following  table  for  comparison  in  my  own  districts : 

'See  section  of  iuvorted  beds,  Keport  Uoited  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  251. 
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Carhonyrrmu  itrata. 


Id  tbe  region  of  the  Do- 
lom  RlTor.  Dlitrict  of 
1875. 

On  the  Eagle  River.   Dig* 
trict  of  1874.* 

In  the   Elk  Mountains. 
District  of  1873.  t 

Park  Range;     west   of 
South  Park  on  4milo 
Creek.  District  of  1873. 

nnk  coDglomeritic  land* 
atones  and  red  gyptUer- 
on«  »balei, 

ThickneM,  1,000  feet 

Micaceous  sandstones  and 
gypsiferoos  shales   of 
variegated     colors, 
with  thin  beds  of  lhne> 
stone  at  the  base. 

ThicknesK,  2,000.  feet. 

Fowilt! — Otlamites  Suck- 
ovii,   0.    gigat,  Stig- 
maria  fkcoidttt  Spiri- 
fer,  Produetua,    Orhi- 
cull. 

Thickness.  3,000. 

Maroon-oolored       land- 
stooes  and  shales,  widi 
conglomerate  at  base. 
No  fossils. 

Thickness  not  e&timated. 

Red,  pink,  and  maroon* 
colored  sandsynies,  gyp- 
siferons  and  calcareous, 
with  Uroetatones  in  thin 
beds.    No  fossils. 

Thickness  3.000  to  3.500 
feet 

Shalet   moNtly    arenace- 

gypitiferoaa  bed*  at  the 
top.   Tbe  beds  ore  gftn- 
erollycocoealed;  ddtrit 
i«   light    yellow  color. 
No  foevlls. 
Thickneu,  3,500  feot. 

White,  ereenish.  and  rid- 
di»h,  laminated,  mica- 
ceous saud»tones  and 
black     shales    with 
patches  of  carbon  ace* 
ons  material ;  near  the 
base  are  limestones.^ 
with  AvietUa,  AvieulO' 
peeten,  PUurophorut. 

Thickness,  3,500  feet. 

• 

Yellowihh,  frray,  and  red- 
dish   samlBtones     and 
shales,  with   bands  of 
Umeistone.   l-ower  part 
of  series  is  gray    and 
greenish     micace  ons 
sandstones.    Foscila. 

Thini  layer  (top).     Lax- 
onemia,         Produetut 
muticatus,  Spiri/er. 

Second    lajrer.— Produc- 
tu$  muncatUF,  AthyrU 
$ubtilita,    RhynconcHa 
asageruis,       IJemipro- 
nitca  crtiMUM,   Tertbra- 
tula    bovidens,    Retzia 
punctuUferoi, 

Firwt    1  ayf  r.-rFro{2uc<uf 
muricuus. 

Thicknesc.  1.300  to  2.000 
feet 

Gongloroeritic  sandstoneH, 
green  aud  gray  mica- 
ceous BaDd'<toues  and 
shiileH,  blaish  limif* 
stone;)  and  interlniiiiu- 
atedsnndt-tones.  Fossils 
from  below. 

Second  layer. — ProductUM 
Hxhrascengit,  Pruductfut 
prattenanuf,  Productus 
temiraieulatis,  Spirifcr 
opimiu,  Fleurotomaria 
taggarti. 

Urst  layer. — Produetu$, 
Spirifcr,   Trilobiit*. 

Thickness,  3,(00  feet 

• 

Linwiitone,    only    apper 
part       hhorring       f08- 
silf,  lodiitinct  and  not 
doK^rralned.  Productut. 
corals,  and  cri  Hoidal 

Thicknen,  .100  feet,  as  far 
as  ?4cen. 

Limestone,       somewhat 
tihuly  above  but  mass* 
ive  as  we  descend. 

Tliickness  abont  500  feet 

Limestones    and     lime- 
st<Mie  stiales.    Beds  so 
distorted  that  thlckcess 
not  positively   taken. 
Fofsilti  of    Subcarbo- 
nlferoas    type  not  yet 
examined. 

Blue  limestones  and  sand- 
stone shales,  1  i  m  e- 
^tones  predou>inatiu;c ; 
fossils  are  indibtinct. 

Thickness,  3C0  to  400  feet. 

4.19(0  feet  to  5,000  feet. 

5.C00  feet 

4,q00  to  4.500  feet 

4.300  faet  to  4,eoa 

'.^ee  sections  Report  of  1874,  pp.  115-119. 
:8«e  section  No.  33,  p.  343,  Report  1873. 


tSee  pp.  21,  225,  330,  232.  Report  of  187a 

^  This  layer  may  possibly  be  Snbcarboniferons. 
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The  following  table  of  Garboniferons  strata  is  given  for  comparison 
with  the  preceding : 


Montana— Hajden.  * 


Limestonei,  both  In 
the  Snmsarbonifer- 
otu  and  Carbonifer> 
ooB.  The  line  lepa- 
rating  them  cannot 
be  defined. 

Permian  beds  haT« 
not  been  recognised. 


Wind  River  Mount- 
ains — Comtitock.  t 


Arenaceous  and  oal- 
careoun  beds  with 
limeMtone  at  the 
baae. 

Limei«toneB  compact, 

.  thickly  bedded, 
Subcarboniferous. 

ThtckneH  of  Carbo- 
niferous limestones, 
e(;[uivaleDt  of  Up- 
per Coal-Measurea 
of  the  eastern  Uni* 
ted  States,  not  less 
than  9,000  feet. 


Plateau  province— Powell,  t 


Total  thlckneis,  1,000 
to  3,000  feet 


I 


13 
< 

u 

a. 

;3 


o 
U3 


CI 

i 

•a 


S 


3 


Sandstones  and  lime> 
stones,  the  latter 
oherty.  To  the 
north  there  are  two 
members  of  this 
group,  viz,  Belltro- 
phon  Kmettone,  and 
Yamya  sandstone. 
Farther  south  cbertj 
limestones  prevail. 


Sandstones  and  lime* 
stones  massively 
bedded.  I  n  some 
localities  sandittones 

Erevail  and  are  fria- 
le. 


Chiefly  limestones.  In 
the  Uintah  Mount* 
tains  massive  lime- 
iftones  are  separated 
by  thin  strata  of 
sandAtoneH.  In  the 
Orand  CaQon  a  mabs* 
i  V  e  lime  stone,  a 
thousand  feet  in 
thickness,  is  found 
with  thinner  strata 
of  lime8tone  and 
sandstone  beneath. 

Sandstones  and  shales, 
supposed  to  l>e  the 
equivalent  in  the 
Uintah  Mountains  to 
the  Tonto  group  in 
the  Orand  Cafion. 


Interior  basin  of  United  SUtei 
—Missouri,    Iowa,  and  Illi- 
nois. $ 


Total  thickness.  4,460  feet. 


II 


a 

o 

o 

I 

a 
act 


Oenerally  limestonei 
with  few  shales  and 
sandstones.  Thick- 
ness, 530  to  1,250  feet. 


Limestones  with  shales 
and  sandstone  at  the 
base.  Thickness,  600 
to  8,500  feet 


Total  thickness,  1,130  to  3,750 
feet 


*  Reports  United  States  Geological  Survey  1871, 1872. 
t  Reconnaissance  of  Northwestem  Wyoming,  bv  Captain  Jones. 
I  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uintah  Mountains. 
)  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 

Comparing  the  tables  just  given  we  find  that  daring  Sabcarboniferous 
times  there  was  a  period  of  limestone-making  which  was  pretty  general 
over  the  west,  more  marked  towards  the  north,  in  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming Territories,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  beep  seas  seem  to  have 
prevailed,  with  land  somewhere  in  Colorado,  probably  as  islands. 
Thns  we  have  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  Sawatch  Kange,  and  perhaps 
a  portion  of  the  Front  Range,  and  a  considerable  area  in  the  western 
part  of  our  district  mast  have  been  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  succeeding  period  limestones  continued  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  in  Montann,  and  also  in  the  plateau  region  bordering  the  Col- 
orado Eiver.  In  Colorado  the  rocks  show  that  numerous  oscillations 
took  place,  and  that,  as  the  time  advanced,  they  became  less  and  less, 
and  shallow  seas  prevailed,  with  considerable  area«  above  sea-level,  in 
which  the  rocks,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  sandstones  then 
formed,  were  mainly  Archaean. 
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In  I^ew  Mexico  also  Professor  Newberry  foand  the  equivalents  of  the 
Coal-Measares  resting  directly  on  the  granite.*  He  also  finds  evidence 
of  the  proximity  of  land,  while  to  the  southward  there  is  "  proof  of  the 
uninterrupted  existence  of  an  open  sea''  "throughout  the  entire  Car- 
boniferous epoch.^t  In  Permian  times  shallower  seas  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed  over  wider  areas,  with  oscillations  of  the  surface,  although,  in 
Colorado,  the  general  movement  was  one  of  subsidence. 

The  following  shows  the  difference  in  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Interior  basin,  and  Colorado : 

Appalachian.  Interior.  Colorado. 

Maximum 16,125  feet.  3,750  feet.  5,000  feet. 

Minimum l,130feet.  4,000  feet. 

We  see  that  in  Colorado  the  thickness  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Appalachian  and  that  of  the  interior  region.  In  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  rocks  we  notice  the  same  fact.  Fragmental  rocks  form 
16,000  feet  in  the  Appalachian  region ;  500  to  1,0(K)  feet  in  Colorado, 
and  in  the  interior  region  1,000  to  3,000  feet. 

From  what  has  been  written,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  areas 
of  highest  elevation  in  Palseozoic,  and  perhaps  in  Pre-Palseozoic  times  in 
the  Kocky  Mountain  region  were  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  known,  the  highest  mass  of 
mountain  elevation  is  also  found  there.  This  is  also  true  of  the  pla- 
teaus, which  range  from  8,000  feet  to  9,000  feet.  Taking  the  mean  ele- 
vation of  Colorado,  6,600  feet,  we  find  it  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory,  Wyoming  being  next,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  6,450 
feet.t 

Although  the  Bocky  Mountains,  as  we  now  know  them,  had  no  exist- 
ence until  Tertiary  time,  still,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Newberry ,§  the 
western  part  of  North  America  was  outlined  from  early  times  by  groups 
of  islands  and  broad  continental  surfaces  of  dry  land. 

A  portion  of  this  land,  perhaps  as- islands,  existed  in  Colorado,  as  we 
have  noted  in  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter.  In  regard  to  coal  in 
the  Carboniferous,  none  has  been  found  in  Colorado.  On  Eagle  Biver 
there  were  patches  of  carbonaceous  material  in  the  Coal-Measure  rocks, 
and  in  New  Mexico  a  thin  bed  of  coal  occurs  in  the  Coal-Measures  near 
Santa  F6.  Still  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  coal. 

'Report  of  Ezploriog  Expedition  from  Santa  F^  to  junction  of  Grand  and  tireen,  pp.  42-47. 

t  llfia,f  p.  17. 

t  List  of  Elevations,  by  H.  Gannett,  United  States  Geological  Sorvej,  third  edition,  p. 

i  lyes's  Colorado  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  p.  47. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


STRATIGRAPHY— MESOZOIO  FORMATIONS. 
The  mesozoic  formations  of  oar  district  are  divided  aboat  as  follows : 

Triassic 300  to  1,600 

Jurassic 1...'. 300  to      800 

Cretaceous 1,000  to  2,000 

J,  600  to  4,400 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  does  not  appear  in  the  district, 
and  in  regard  to  the  Triassic  in  the  Unaweep  Caiion  there  is  a  gradual 
thinning  of  the  beds  towards  the  eastward. 

TRIASSIC. 

No  data  were  obtained  from  which  anything  new  can  be  predicated 
in  regard  to  the  series  of  red  beds  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Triassic.  The  reasons  for  such  reference  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  reports  upon  Colorado.  The  general  character  of  the 
beds  is  as  follows:  A  massive  yellow,  white,  or  pink  sandstone  forms 
the  top  of  the  series.  Toward  the  western  part  of  our  district  this 
sandstone  is  calcareous.  In  many  places  the  sandstones  are  markedly 
cross-stratified.  The  color  is  subject  to  much  change  locally,  passing 
from  white,  through  orange  and  pink,  into  deep  red.  Below  the  massive 
sandstone  are  blood-red  shales,  followed  in  most 'by  massive  brick-red 
sandstone  places.  In  Unaweep  Caiion  the  sandstones  are  laminated, 
while  northward  and  westward  they  seem  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
massive  bed.  They  are  followed,  as  we  descend  in  the  series,  by  shales 
and  blood-red  sandstones,  which,  on  the  Dolores,  change  gradaally  into 
gypsiferons  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  I  have  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Permian.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  line  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Permian,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  arbitrarily. 

The  Triassic  rocks  are  the  surface  formation  over  about  600  square 
miles  of  the  district,  while  Carboniferous  rooks  form  the  snr&ce  over 
only  60  square  miles/  The  area  in  which  Triassic  rocks  are  present 
beneath  the  overlying  Cretaceous  formations  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions beneath  the  Trias.  At  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  the 
subsidence  of  the  land  appears  to  have  allowed  the  sea  to  spread  over 
much  wider  areas,  and  it  seems  that  the  sea  encroached  on  the  land 
^adually,  as  the  Triassic  period  advanced,  until  it  covered  almost  all  of 
it.  ;'We  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our  district  the  upper  portion  of  the 
series  presents  the  same  character,  and  as  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  the  chapter,  agrees  closely  with  the  upper  part  of  the  series 
at  other  localities  in  Colorado,  and  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  that  existed  in  our  district  during  its  formation 
were  present  over  a  wide  area.    It  is  impossible  to  define  the  area  in 
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our  district  in  which  the  red  beds  have  never  been  present.  It  could 
not  have  been  of  any  extent  north  and  south,  as  we  find  them  resting 
on  the  granite  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  and  Dr.  Endlich 
noted  the  existence  of  red  sandstones,  probably  of  the  same  age,  at  the 
heads  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  ITncompahgre  and  Gunnison 
Eivers,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  south.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Gunnison,  between  these  points  I  found  several  places  where 
Cretaceous  stata  rested  on  the  granite,  without  any  evidence  that  the 
red  beds  had  ever  been  present  and  subsequently  removed  by  erosion. 
The  gradual  thickening  of  the  series  as  we  go  westward  also  points  to 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  land  in  this  portion  of  our  district  in 
Triassic  times.  Toward  the  east  and  southeast,  the  area  may  have  been 
larger.  In  Kew  Mexico,  however,  we  again  find  the  red  beds  resting  on 
beds  containing  Carboniferous  fossils.  Northward,  we  have  to  go  only 
as  far  as  the  Elk  Mountains  to  find  them.  Westward,  the  area  west  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Eiver  is  probably  underlaid  with  them,  although  the 
first  outcrop  is  not  seen  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  San  Miguel  Eiver.  J  shall  now  consider  the  series  as  it  occurs  at 
different  points  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Gunnison  there  is  shown  only  a  narrow 
belt  of  red  sandstone,  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  resting  on 
the  granitic  portion  of  the  chasm.  This  outcrop  thickens  as  we  follow 
the  river  north,  and  southward  it  gradually  thins  out  and  disappears.  In 
the  lower  caiLon  of  the  Gannison,  about  150  feet  of  massive  red  and  pink 
sandstone  borders  the  river. 

In  the  area  between  Unaweep  Canon,  Gunnison,  Uncompahgre,  and 
San  Miguel  Eivers,  Triassic  rocks  form  the  surface  over  about  180  square 
miles,  with  patches  of  Jurassic  shales  resting  upon  them.  As  we  go 
southward,  the  Jurassic  disappears  beneath  the  Dakota  sandstone,  and 
we  do  not  see  any  Triassic  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  where 
the  red  beds  show  in  the  caiions  which  the  creeks  cut  as  they  flow  across 
the  monoclinal  fold.    The  following  is  a  section  at  this  point: 

Yellowish  sandstones. 

Light-red  sandstones. 

Blood-red  sandstones  and  shales. 

Purplish  shales. 

Following  the  crest  to  the  northwest,  we  find  the  overlying  beds  on 
the  fold  removed,  and  the  red  beds  alone  continuous.  Still  farther  along 
these  are  broken  and  probably  faulted  at  some  places.  On  the  plateau 
they  dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  4P  to  5^,  and  below  the  crest 
the  inclination  is  60^  to  70^  to  the  westward.  This  decreases  toward 
the  west,  and  the  red  beds  disappear  beneath  the  Jurassic  and  Creta- 
ceous beds  to  re-appear  at  the  top  of  the  bluffs  along  the  Dolores  Eiver 
with  Permian  f  beds  beneath  them. 

In  the  TJnaweep  Canon  the  red  beds  show  on  top  of  the  granite, 
preserving  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  canon.  The  dip  is  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  outcrops  are  continuous  for  from  20  to  25  miles. 
The  white  or  orange  colored  cross-bedded*,  massive  sandstone  forms  the 
top  of  the  series.  The  sandstones  below  are  more  laminated  than  they 
are  on  the  Dolores.  Going  through  the  cafLon  from  east  to  west,  we 
notice  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  strata.  At  station  40  it  is  270  feet. 
At  38,  6  miles  farther  west,  it  is  342  feet,  and  west  of  station  34,  about 
10  miles  farther,  the  thickness  is  between  500  and  600  feet,  while  across 
the  Dolores  it  is  over  1,000  feet.  North  of  the  cafion  the  area  covered 
by  the  red  beds  is  nearly  200  square  miles.    On  the  highest  part  of  the 
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plateaa  there  is  a  toDgue  of  Jarassio  and  Cretaceous  rocks  extending 
firom  the  Gannisou  to  the  western  side  of  the  plateaa  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  cafion.  (See  Fig.  3.  Plate  IV.)  North  of  this,  the  surface  forma- 
tion is  the  cross-bedded  white  sandstone  ot'  the  Upper  Trias,  dipping  5^ 
to  the  northward,  with  granite  showing  on  the  bottoms  of  the  canons 
of  the  streams  flowing  toward  the  Grand.  The  npper  member  of  the 
series  is  subject  to  mnch  change,  becoming  red  and  salmon  colored  as 
we  approach  the  Grand,  where  isolated  patohes  of  Jurassic  shales  cap 
bnttes  composed  of  these  sandstones.  Between  this  upper  member  of 
the  Trias  and  the  granite,  are  laminated  blood-red  sandstones,  separated 
in  places  by  a  band  of  white  sandstone.  The  latter  becomes  pink  and 
blood-red  as  we  follow  it  northward,  and  the  laminated  sandstones 
change  to  massive  sandstones  with  a  few  shales  at  the  base.  The  thick- 
ness is  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Gross-bedded  sandstone  somewhat  laminated  at  base,  yellow, 
white,  or  salmon  colored 300-400 

Massive  sandstone,  blood-red  in  color,  with  shales  at  base  rest- 
ing on  granite ^ !  .400 

700-800 

The  lemon-yellow,  pink,  and  salmon-colored  sandstones  are  composed 
generally  of  very  fine  material,  and  the  buttes  into  which  they  have 
been  eroded  present  most  beautiful  examples  of  rock-coloring.  On  the 
sides  of  the  buttes  great  caves  have  been  worn  into  the  rock,*  and 
others  have  the  form  of  pinnacles  and  towers. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  there  is  a  fault  of  about  800  feet, 
with  the  beds  below  tipped  up  against  the  granite.  The  area  between 
the  crest  of  the  plateau  and  the  Dolores  is  occupied  mainly  by  red  beds, 
with  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  appearing  as  we  approach 
Grand  Biver.  Between  the  Dolores  and  the  Salt  Mountains  the  red 
beds  again  are  the  surface  formation,  with  the  exception  of  several 
small  areas  of  Jurassic  and  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Sindbad  Valley. 
This  valley  lies  on  the  line  of  a  fold  extending  from  a  point  south  of 
the  Dolores  to  the  Grand  and  northwest  of  the  Grand.  As  explained 
in  a  previous  chapter,  in  the  valley  which  we  named  Sindbad  there  is  a 
fault,  with  the  ends,  of  Carboniferous  strata,  tipped  up  against  the  red 
beds  on  the  west  side.  The  following  is  a  section  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  on  Salt  Creek,  which  drains  the  basin : 

Feet. 

1.  Light-red  sandstones,  massive )  ^^ 

2.  Dark-red  shales I 

3.  Massive  blood-red  sandstone 700 

4.  Brown  sandstones  with  iuterlamiuated  red  shales 300 

1,600 

5.  Fitik  and  red  ffypsiferous  sJiales  and  sandataneSj  congUytneritic 

at  the  base  .  ^ 700 

Layer  No.  5  was  included  in  the  section  of  Permian  beds,  page  71. 

The  section  on  the  Dolores  is  like  that  of  Salt  Creek,  except  that  the 
beds  aie  lighter  colored  near  the  base  and  contain  large,  angular  frag- 
ments of  granite.  On  Grand  Biver,  north  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  I  made 
the  following  section.  The  thicknesses  were  measured  by  angles  taken 
with  the  gradienter,  as  it  was  impossible  to  descend  the  cliffs  to  measure 
the  strata  in  detail. 
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Feet. 

1.  Light-red  and  white  sandstone 400 

2.  Massive  blood-red  sandstone 500 

3.  Fine  soft  red  shales 280 

4.  Shales  and  sandstones,  dark  red  and  brown 520 

5.  Purplish-red  shales,  reaching  to  base  of  cliffs 440 

Some  of  the  lower  beds  in  this  section  are  probably  Permian ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  them  and  the  beds  that  are  nn- 
doabtedly  Triassic.  South  of  the  Salt  Mountains,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  red  beds  prevail.  On  the  west,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  I  think  the  red  beds  are  covered  by  the  Jurassic  shales 
and  Dakota  sandstone,  (No.  1  OretaCeous.)  Farther  west,  the  red  beds 
show  as  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  at  one  place 
seemed  to  be  worn  into  huge  roches  moutoniUea,  We  were  too  far  away, 
and  tOi>  high  above  the  level  of  the  country,  to  obtain  any  details  of  the 
structure  in  that  direction. 

In  the  Canon  Colorado,  Professor  Newberry  gives  the  following  sec- 
tion :  ^ 

Feet. 

7.  Bed,  yellow,  or  white  massive  calcareous  sandstone ;  no  fossils.  550 

8.  Red  thin-bedded  sandstones,  with  red  shales;  no  fossils 150 

9.  Red  and  brown  massive  sandstone,  fine  grained,  not  hard ;  no 

fossils 270 

10.  Soft  red  sandstone,  in  thin  layers,  separated  by  beds  of  red  or 

dark-brown  shales 350 

11.  Greenish-gray  micaceous  conglomerate  and  gray  sandstone, 

separated  by  red  and  purple  shales 92 

12.  Soft  liver-colored  sandstones,  becoming,  suddenly  and  locally, 

nearly  white,  with  partings  of  shale 350 

13.  Brick-red,  massive,  calcareous  sandstones,  with  some  like  the 

last 164 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  sections  just 
given: 

Salt  Cre«k.  Grand  River.  Gallon  Colorado— 

(Newberry.) 

^*^-^»  UoO  fflftt  ^°- ^»     400  feet.  No.    TA^Qtsf^t 

No.2,  S   ^"^^*-  No.  2,    500    "  No.    8.  { 

No.  3,    700    "  No.  3,    280     "  No.    9,     270 


No,  5,    700    '•  No. 

•006    " 


No.  4,    300    ••  N^-^'Jgeo    *•  No.  10,     350 


No.  11,  ) 
No.  12,  W 
No.  13,  ) 


2, 300  feet.  2, 140  feet.  1, 926  feet. 

Dedacting,  probably : 
PermUnf 700    "  960    "  606    " 

TriMsicT 1,600  feet.  1,180  feet.  1,320  feet. 

lu  the  section  on  Grand  Biver  we  hardly  have  the  top  of  the  series, . 
and  at  the  base  we  probably  extend  farther  into  the  Oarboniferous  than 
in  the  other  sections,  as  the  beds  are  partially  concetded,  and  we  could 
not  draw  any  lines  of  demarkation. 

Between  the  Dolores,  San  Miguel,  and  Lone  Cone,  there  are  outcrops 
of  red  beds,  but  their  consideration  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
region  has  been  visited.  They  were  seen  from  too  great  a  distance  to 
give  any  details.    There  appear  to  be  several  folds  which  bring  the 

*  ExplorlDg  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  99. 
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Trias  to  the  surface.  At  the  sources  of  the  nncompahgre  and  San 
Miguel  Bivers  there  are  outcrops  of  red  beds,  probably  Carboniferous 
in  part. 

I  have  adhered  to  the  hame  Triassie,  for  the  neries  just  described, 
because  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  and  the  beds  are  usually  called 
Triassie  as  a  provisional  name.  In  New  Mexico,  Cope  has  found  fossils 
that  he  says  are  favorable  to  the  identification  of  this  horizon  with  the 
Trias.*  These  fossils  are  remains  of  a  new  genus  Typothorax  cocdnarum. 
He  also  obtained,  from  the  same  horizon,  other  vertebrate  remains,  and 
a  new  species  of  Unio^  the  latter  showing  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Trias  of  the  West  is  of  fresh-water  origin. 

Near  the  Abigo  Mountains  Dr.  Newberry  found  saurian  bones  and 
silicified  wood  in  shales  just  above  the  massive  yellow  and  red  calcareous 
sandstones  that  form  the  top  of  his  Triassie  series  in  the  section  I  have 
already  quoted.  These  bones  were  associated  with  fossil  shells  resem- 
bling jyatfoa.t 

At  the  Cohre  or  old  copper-mines  of  Abiquiu  he  found  fossil  plants, 
of  which  he  says : 

We  have,  therefore,  in  these  plants  evidence  of  the  Triassie  age  of  aU  the  variegated  gyp- 
siferoos  rocks  of  Northern  New  Mexico ;  for  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  iinmediatelj 
overlie  the  plant-bed  of  the  Cobre4 

In  Utah,  Mr.  E.  E.  Howell  obtained  fossils  from  the  base  of  the  Trias. 
Dr.  C.  A.  White  describes  the8B,§  and  says: 

If  the  collections  had  been  placed  in  my  hands  for  determination,  without  any  statement 
of  their  stratigraphical  position,  I  should  have  referred  them  to  the  Jurassic  period,  with 
no  other  doubts  tnan  those  suggested  bj  the  imperfection  of  the  specimens. 

In  the  Black  Hills,  Dr.  Hayden  also  found  Jurassic  fossils  near  the 
base  of  the  TriassicH 

The  plants  that  Dr.  Newberry  refers  to  the  Triassie  were  immediately 
beneath  th^  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group.  While  in  Utah,  Howell 
found  Jurassic  fossils  in  nearly  the  same  position.  That  the  beds  are 
near  the  same  horizon  I  will  attempt  to  show  farther  on.  In  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jura  is  absent.  The  summit  of 
his  Trias  corresponds  with  that  of  Powell,  Newberry,  Howell,  and  mine, 
in  Colorado.  Above  the  Trias  he  has  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales 
which  he  refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Gretaceous.  These  beds  agree 
with  the  descriptions  of  those  usually  referred  to,  the  Jurassic,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  gypsum,  which  appears  to  be  absent  in 
Gilbert's  section.  In  some  parts  of  Colorado  the  beds  below  the  Dakota 
group  are  destitute  of  gypsum  to  the  top  of  the  red  sandstones.  From 
what  I  have  written,  it  appears  that  the  evidence  supplied  by  vegetable 
paleontology  is  opposed  to  that  derived  from  the  animal  remains.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  Eastern  North  America,  where  the  Triassie  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  Jurassic. 

The  following  sections  include  also  the  Jurassic  strata: 

'Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  p.  98 J. 

t  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Qreen  Rivers,  pp.  01,  92. 
X  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  pp.  68,  ^. 
$  Geology  of  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  81. 

y  Geological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  TeUowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  ]859-*60, 
p.  11.  • 
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In  Oilbert^s  section  the  whole  Gretaceoos  section  is  not  given.  He 
says  the  lowest  Gretaceoos  bed  is  No.  8  or  No«  10. 

In  a  previons  page  I  Jiiave  compared  my  sections  with  that  of  Dr. 
Newberry,  and  the  table  just  given  will  show  how  closely  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Trias  agree. 

JURASSIC. 

Immediately  above  the  red  beds  is  a  groap  of  shales  and  marls,  with 
thin  bands  of  limestone  near  the  base.  These  beds  are  variegated  in 
color,  and  correspond,  lithologically  and  stratigraphically,  with  the 
beds  that,  in  Eastern  and  Gentral  Golorado,  I  referred  to  the  Jara.  I 
was  anable  to  make  any  detailed  sections,  bat,  as  far  as  seen,  they  ap- 
peared to  correspond  closely  with  the  beds  measnred  in  the  sections  on 
the  Onnnison  in  1874.*  In  that  locality  the  series  consisted  of  soft  ar- 
gillaceous and  arenaceoas  shales,  often  gypsiferoos  and  variegated  in 
color,  with  bands  of  yellow  siliceoas  sandstone  and  gray  and  blaish- 
gray  limestones  iii  thin  beds.  The  total  thickness  was  nearly  250  feet. 
In  the  district  under  consideration,  the  thickness  is  probably  greater 
than  that  on  the  Gannison.  The  areas  in  which  this  series  is  exposed 
are  comparatively  small.  In  the  ^^  Great  Uncompahgre  Plateau  "  there 
are  several  areas  where  these  variegated  beds  are  the  surface  formation. 
These  will  be  readily  understood  by  glancing  at  the  map.  In  the  mono- 
clinal  fold  towiurd  the  southwest,  the  creeks  that  cut  across  it  expose 
the  Jurassic  beneath  the  Dakota  group.  The  Jurassic  is  also  seen  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  caELons  draining  the  plateau  bordering  the  San  Miguel  on 
the  west.  As  we  go  northwest,  the  Dakota  sandstones  are  absent,  hav- 
ing been  eroded  away ;  and  still  farther  along,  the  Jurassic  shales  are 
also  absent. 

In  the  region  about  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  there  is  also  a  limited  area  of 
Jurassic  dipping  from  the  mountains. 

In  a  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  conflict- 
ing evidence  in  regard  to  the  Trias,  and  showed  that  Jurassic  f  fossils 
have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  Trias.  The  sections  given  on  page 
85  will  show  the  relations  of  the  Jurassic  strata  to  those  of  the  ^as. 
In  Mr.  Gilbert's  section  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the 
beds  referred  by  him  to  the  Cretaceous  are  Jurassic. 

*  Report  United  States  Oeological  Sarvey,  1874,  pp.  126,  127. 
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The  following  are  lists  of  fossils  from  the  Jnrassic  strata  descnbed  in 
those  sections : 

Howell  and  others  in  Southern  Utah.  Powell  in  Plateaa  Province. 

Pentacrinus  asieriscus.  Pentacrimis  asterucus, 

Ostrea  atrigilectila.  Ostrea  strigilecula, 

Camptanectes  stygius,  Camptonect^s  stygius. 

belUMriatus.  helUstria  tug. 

InoceramvJt  crassalatus.  platessiformvt, 

Myophoria  ambilineata,  Myophoria f 

Trigonia  1  Trigonia f 

Keritina  f  phaseolaris.  Trigonia  americmia. 

montunensis, 
Conradi, 

Trigonella f 

iferitinatt  Powelli. 

1 

Bhynchonella  gnathophora, 

myrina. 
Ostrea  (Alectryoniajprocumhens, 

Gervillea f 

Pinna f 

Myacites  f 

Belemnites  densus. 
Ammonites  cordiformis. 
Undetermined  Conchifers  and  Oastero^ 
pod^. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Professor  Newberry  found  plants  at  the  top 
of  the  variegated  series,  and  refers  the  whole  gypsum  series  to  the  Tri- 
assic;  and  Professor  White  noticed  fossils  found  by  Mr.  Howell  at 
the  base  of  the  Triassic,  and  says  they  are  of  Jura^sicaffinity.  It  seems, 
therefore,  a  disputed  point  whether  we  should  consider  both  periods  rep- 
resented, and  call  the  formation  Jura-Trias,  as  Powell  has  done,  or  treat 
them  as  two  distinct  formations. 

Mr.  Howell  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Jurassic  thins  out^  and  proba- 
bly disappears  in  Eastern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  think  that  the 
sections  show  that  it  is  probably  present,  although  it  is  difficult  to  define 
it  at  all  localities,  as  the  rocks  grade  into  those  that  belong  to  the  Cre- 
taceous, above  and  the  Triassic  below. 

In  the  future  we  may  have  to  consider  the  whole  formation  as  Jurassic. 
It  may  be  that  the  fossils  represent  both  the  formations.  In  Eastern 
North  America  the  line  between  them  has  not  been  definitely  drawn, 
and  in  the  West  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  have  more  evidence.  At 
present,  it  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Jurassic. 

CEETACE0U8. 

The  Cretaceous  strata  in  our  district  are  comprehended  under,  the 
Lower  division,  (Dakota  group,)  Middle  division,  and  the  base  of  the 
Upper  division.  The  latter  is  exposed  at  only  one  locality,  and  the  mid- 
dle division  is  only  partially  seen  at  most  localities.  The  Dakota  group 
is  the  only  formation  occupying  much  area  in  the  district. 

In  the  table  given  on  page  128  of  the  Eeport  of  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  for  1873, 1  included  the  Fort  Pierre  group  (No.  4)  in  the  Mid- 
dle Cretaceous,  because  I  was  unable  to  draw  any  line  between  No.  3 
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and  No.  4.  The  division  was  made  lithologically,  and  the  lino  perhaps 
should  be  drawn  somewhat  lower  down,  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  No. 
4  with  the  npper  division.  Professor  Meek  is  inclined  to  place  the  line 
separating  the  Middle  Gretaceons  from  the  Upper  at  the  l^ise  of  No.  4. 
He  says  the  fossils  never  cross  the  line,  and  that  the  division  corre- 
'spends  more  nearly  with  the  Eoropean  divisions.  The  Cretaceous 
strata  once  probably  extended  over  our  entire  district,  and  where  now 
absent  it  is  due  to  erosion. 

LOWER   GBETAGEOUS. 

Dakota  group, — (Formation  No.  1 .) — Nothing  was  obtained  from  the 
Dakota  sandstone  during  the  season  from  which  anything  new  can  be 
predicated  in  regard  to  the  formation.  The  massive  yellow  siliceous 
sandstone,  in  some  places  quartzitic,  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  is  so 
well  defined  lithologically  that  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  in 
separating  it  from  Sie  overlying  shales.  Along  the  edge  of  the  plains  in 
Colorado  it  is  underlaid  by  greenish  shaly  beds,  sometimes  lignitic 
near  the  top,  generally  in  part  or  wholly  covered,  which  have  always 
been  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Jurassic.  In  the  West  these 
shaly  beds  still  persist,  and  the  massive  sandstone,  although  still  recog- 
nizable without  difficulty,  is  much  thinner,  being  only  from  50  to  100 
feet,  and  as  we  descend  in  the  sections  carried  l^low  we  find  other  beds 
of  siliceous  sandstone  separated  by  shaly  beds  that  are  arenaceous, 
calcareous,  and  argillaceous.  In  these  beds,  in  1874,  I  found  a  sassa- 
firas-leaf,  which  led  me  to  refer  these  lower  beds  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous. 
I  drew  an  arbitrary  line  separating  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic.  The 
beds  below  have  the  same  lithological  characters  to  the  top  of  the  red 
beds,  with  this  exception,  that  limestones  occur  more  firequently  toward 
the  base.  In  New  Mexico  and  Southwestern  Colorado,  Dr.  Newberry 
describes  two  groups,  which  he  refers  to  the  Dakota  group  or  Lower 
division  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  Mr.  Holmes's  district  these  groups  are 
distinct,  and  he  proposes  to  call  them  Upper  and  Lower  Dakota.  In 
Middle  Park,  in  1873,  Mr.  Marvine  found  a  series  of  shaly  beds  with  thick 
beds  of  siliceous  sandstone  resting  on  the  granite,  with  the  massive 
sandstone  of  No.  1  above.  These  lower  beds  he  referred  to  the  same 
formation.*  In  the  Black  Hills  the  Dakota  group  is  represented  by  a 
series  of  alternating  sandstones  and  clays.t 

In  Arizona,  G.  K.  Gilbert  found  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  fossils  asso- 
ciated in  beds,  resembling  those  usually  referred  to  the  Jurassic  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  draw  any  line  between  the  two  forma- 
tions, paleontologically  nor  lithologically,  but  for  convenience  in  descrip- 
tion it  is  best  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line,  which  may  be  changed  as  we 
obtain  more  facts  in  relation  to  the  formation.  These  beds  and  those 
just  beneath,  that  I  have  referred  to  the  Jura,  are  those  that  have  been 
called  the  variegated  marls  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  upper 
massive  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  group  forms  the  surface  generally,  with 
the  lower  shaly  beds  outcropping  in  the  cafLons. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison,  above  the  Grand  Canon,  there  is 
a  narrow  outcrop  of  No.  1  between  the  breccia  and  the  granite.  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  Gunnison  it  has  disappeared. 

At  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver  and  on  the  Dallas  Foik,  No. 
1  appears,  and  is  faulted,  the  latter  stream  flowing  on  the  line  of  the 

*Keport  United  States  Geological  Snrvej  1873,  pp,  ]55,  156. 

tGtoolo^cal  Report  Exploration  of  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  pp.  15,  42,  43. 
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faalt.  Between  this  creek  aDd  the  San  Jaan  Mountains  the  Dakota 
gronp  rises  antil  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  foot-hills,  appearing  from 
beneath  the  shales.  On  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  the  Dakota  group, 
dipping  gently  to  the  eastward,  is  the  surface  formation  until  we  ap- 
proach Escalante  Greek.  Between  the  latter  and  Koubideau's  Greek, 
there  are  some  isolated  patches  of  No.  1.  Along  the  western  side  of 
the  Gunnison,  also,  we  llnd  the  Dakota  gronp.  The  floor  of  the  San 
Miguel  plateau  is  made  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  in  the  deeper  canons 
cat  in  it,  a  narrow  band  of  Jura  shows.  The  consideration  of  the  Da- 
kota group  west  of  the  San  Miguel  will  have  to  be  reserved.  Going 
north  on  the  San  Miguel  plateau,  we  find  the  massive  sandstones  of  the 
Dakota  group  broken  and  forming  the  tops  of  mesas  between  the  streams 
rising  in  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  and  flowing  into  the  San  Miguel  and 
Dolores  Eivers.  Still  farther  north  the  No.  1  disappears  altogether, 
until  we  approach  Grand  Biver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores.  In  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  as  I  have  already  noted,  the  No.  1  dips  toward 
the  Uncompahgre.  This  plateau  is  separated  from  the  San  Miguel  by 
a  monoclinal  fbld,  which  at  first  is  complete  as  far  as  the  Dakota  group 
is  concerned.  In  the  San  Miguel  Plateau  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal. 
There  is  a  slight  anticlinal  swell  between  the  San  Miguel  Biver  and  the 
monoclinal  fold.  As  we  follow  the  latter  north,  we  find  the  fold  more 
abrupt,  and  the  upper  beds  eroded  away,  and  still  farther  along,  as  has 
been  described  in  previous  portions  of  the  report,  we  have  a  fault. 

In  the  region  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  No.  1  is  present,  on  the  west  side, 
dipping  away  from  the  mountains  at  a  steep  angle.  The  reference  of 
the  sandstones  and  shales  just  described  to  the  Dakota  group  rests 
mainly  on  lithological  and  stratigraphical  evidence.  In  Eastern  Golo- 
rado.  Dr.  Hayden  has  considered  them  identical  with  the  Dakota  group 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  both  localities  they  are  underlaid  by  the 
same  character  of  beds,  and  above  are  well-marked  Gretaceous  fossils,  and 
there  is  a  general  resemblance  lithologically .  The  list  of  fossils  obtained 
from  the  beds  in  Golorado  is  meager  as  yet.    It  is  as  follows : 

Proteoides  like  P.  acutaj  Heer,  edge  of  plains  on  South  Platte  Biver. 

Sassafras  like  8.  mirahile  on  Gunnison  Biver. 

Salix f  in  the  Elk  Mountains. 

Fragments  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  on  the  Gunnison  and  in  the 
Elk  Mountains. 

Scaphites  — '■ 1  on  Gunnison  Biver. 

Lingula f  near  Golorado  Springs. 

In  the  Beport  for  1874  I  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  my  sections  to 
those  of  Dr.  Newberry.  In  Northeast  New  Mexico  and  Southeast  Utah 
Dr.  Newberry  recognizes  the  Dakota  group,  and  the  beds  are  the  same 
that  I  have  so  referred  and  traced  from  Eastern  Golorado  to  Western 
Colorado  and  Southeastern  Utah,  joining  the  region  investigated  by  Dr. 
Newberry.  Additional  facts  in  regard  to  the  Dakota  group  in  that 
region  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his,rei)ort.  Powell,  in  speak- 
ing of  what  he  calls  the  Plateau  Province,  says  :^ 

Planes  of  demarkation  in  the  Cretaceous  eronp  are  not  easily  drawn.  The  relation  of  these 
groaps  to  those  established  by  Professors  Meek  and  Hayden  on  the  Upper  Missouri  is  not 
well  determined.    I  have  carefully  tried  to  use  their  system,  and  have  failed. 

The  Henry's  Fork  group,  which  Powell  places  at  the  base  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, is  evidently^  in  part  at  least,  the  Dakota  group  of  Meek  and 
Hayden.     In  the  reportt  he  gives  the  south  side  of  Henry's  Fork, 

*  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  Ac.,  P*  ^• 
ilbid.,  pp. CO, 51. 
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two  miles  above  its  moath,  as  the  typical  locality  of  the  group.  Dr. 
HaydeD  visited  this  locality  in  1870,  and  recognized  the  Dakota  group, 
and  gives  a  section  of  the  rocks.*        , 

Clarence  King,  on  map  11,  Oreen  Eiver  Basin,  at  the  mouth  of  Henry's 
Fork,  has  the  Dakota  group  colored,  and  on  Powell's  map  of  Green 
River  the  same  area  is  colored  as  the  Henry's  Fork  group.t 

The  following  table  will  show  the  similarity  in  lithological  structure : 


Upper  Missoari  re(|fioD,  Meek  and 
Hayden.t 


Reddinb,  yellowish,  aud  occa- 
Bionally  white  sandstones, 
with,  at  places,  alternations  of 
varions  colored  clays  and  beds 
and  seams  of  impnre  lignite, 
also  silicified  wood,  and  ffreat 
nnmbers  of  leaves  of  the  higb- 
er  types  of  dicotyledonoos 
trees. 


New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
Professor  Newberry, 
lower  division  of  Creta- 
ceoQs.$ 


Yellow  and  brown  sand- 
stones  and  ^reen  shales 
in  New  Mexico. 

White  and  yellowish  sand- 
stones, green,  blue,  and 
gray  shales,  with  impure 
lignite  and  carbonaceous 
shales,  also  thin  bands  of 
siliceous  limestone  in 
places,  in  Arizona. 


Plateau  Province  of  Major 
Powell,    Henry's    Fork 
group.  II 


Sandstones,  bad-land 
rocks,  conglomerates, 
and  shales,  with  carbona- 
ceous shales  and  lignitic 
coal. 


The  following  list  compares  the  fossils  of  the  Henry's  Fork  Group 

?ith  those  from  Newberry's  lower  division.    None  of  Powell's  Henry 
ork  group  fossils  come  from  the  typical  locality. 

Newberry! ,  New  Mexico,  lower  division       Howell  ••  Plateau  Province,  Henry's  Fork 
Cretaceous  (Di^ota  group).  '  group. 


Plicatula  arenariaj  M. 

OrypfuBa 1 

JBxogyra  columdella,  M. 


Oervillia  f 
Pinna 


Plicatula  hydrofli£cay  White. 
Oryphcea  Pitchers  Morton. 
Exogyra  lasviuscula^  Koemer. 
Exogyra  ponderosa^  Roemer. 
OstreaprudenUa^  White. 
Inoceramus  Hatrellij  White. 
Avi<mla  Unguiformis,  Shumard. 


Prianoiropis  Woolgari,  (Ammoni' 
tes  perioarinatuft^  H.  &  M.) 


Camptonectes  platesMa^  White. 
Undetermined  conchiferH^  White. 

Cardium f 

Callista  Deiceyi^  Meek  &  Hayden. 
Area f 


•  Report  United  Staton  Geological  Survey  1870,  pp.  60,  61. 

t  EingV  map  is  dated  November  15,  1875.  and  Poweirs  map  bears  date  1673.  The  latter 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  atlas  containing  it  bears  date  J 876,  and  was  issued  during 
the  year.    King's  map,  therefore,  has  the  priority. 

t  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  P  14. 

^  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition  and  Macomb's  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand 
and  Green. 

II  Geology  of  Uinta  Mountains. 

IT  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers ;  Descrip- 
tions 01  Cretaceous  Fossils,  by  F.  B.  Meek,  pp.  121, 122. 

**  Geology  of  Uinta  Mountains ;  Inverteorate  Paleontologyby,  C.  A.  White,  M.  D.,  pp. 
94, 95. 
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In  Arizona,  Dr.  Newberry  foand  the  following  fossils  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  Cretaceous ;  Ammonites  pericarinatus^  Inoceramus  Crispiij 
Oryphaa  Pitcheri^  and  Pinna  t  lingula..  He  has  no  doabt  of  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  group  of  sandstones  from  which  they  were  obtained  with 
these  of  the  base  of  Meek  and  Hayden's  Cretaceous  section.* 

Professor  Meek  refers  the  beds  from  which  Newberry  obtained  the 
fossils  given  in  list  above  to  the  Dakota  group.  The  animal  remains 
found  in  the  Dakota  group  in  Kansas  are  distinct  in  species  from  those 
found  in  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  and  the  identity  of  the  beds  is 
based  on  the  fossil  leaves  found  in  them  and  by  their  lithological  posi- 
tion. In  the  two  sections  given  above  we  have  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance, and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  position  at  the  base  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, I  think  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  beds.  It 
is  possible  that  Powell  includes  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Benton  group 
with  the  Henry's  Fork,  as  some  of  the  fossils  would  seem  to  indicate. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  life  of 
the  Dakota  group  is  extended,  we  will  find  that  paleontological  lines 
cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  and  that  we  will  have  to  divide  the  Creta- 
ceous formation  lithologically.  The  following  genera  of  fossil  plants 
are  represented  in  the  Dakota  group  in  Kansas,  the  Upper  Missouri 
region,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  parts  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Colorado :  Sphenopteris,  Salix^  Qtiercus,  Planianus,  and  Phyllites.  There 
are  ether  genera  common  to  Arizona  and  Kansas. 

From  what  has  been  written,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  Powell's  Henry's 
Fork  group  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  should  be  so 
called,  especially  as  King  has  called  it  so  at  the  typical  locality  men- 
tioned by  Powell. 

The  formation  has  been  recognized  without  difficulty  in  British 
America,  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Coal  in  the  Dakota  group. — In  the  report  for  1874, 1  noticed  the  ex- 
istence of  lignite  in  the  Dakota  group,  just  below  the  upper  massive 
sandstone.  This  lignitic  band  seems  to  be  persistent  in  this  portion  of 
the  West,  as  in  Eastern  Colorado.  At  most  localities  the  coal  is  of  no 
economic  importance.  In  the  canon  of  Uncompahgre  River,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  which  has  been  changed 
to  anthracite  by  a  dike  of  trachy  tic  rock. 

MIDDLE  AND  UPPER   CEETAOEOUS. 

In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  until  the 
canon  is  reached,  there  are  exposures  of  shales  belonging  to  No.  2  and 
No.  3.  They  are  generally  so  much  concealed  that  perfect  sections 
cannot  be  made.  East  of  the  Uncompahgre  Agency  the  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  about  3,000  feet  At  the  base  are  the  black  shales  of  No.  2  and 
No.  3,  with  characteristic  fossils.  Above  these  are  yellow  and  light- 
gray  shales,  passing  into  more  arenaceous  layers  that  are  exposed  near 
the  top.  In  the  latter,  near  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Uncom- 
pahgre and  Cebolla  Creek,  there  are  bands  of  lignite.  It  is  of  rather 
poor  quality  as  far  as  seen,  crumbling  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  west  side  of  the  Uncompahgre,  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
series  shows,  while  on  the  divide  just  mentioned  we  have  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  forming  the  top  of  the  ridge.  It  is  the 
only  place  in  the  district  where  it  occurs.  As  we  go  west  from  the 
Uncompahgre,  on  the  Uncompahgre  plateaa,  the  shales  soon  disappear, 
and  the  Dakota  comes  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  a  slight  monoclinal 

*Iyes*8  Colorado  Exploring  'Expedition ;  Geological  Report,  p.  85. 
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fold,  the  axis  of  which  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Biver.  Toward  the  soathern  end  of  the  plateaa  there 
are  remnants  of  the  shales,  as  at  station  15,  which  give  a  more  broken 
appearance  to  the  surface.  Between  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Uncompahgre 
and  the  San  Jnan  Mountains,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shales  forms 
rounded  hillocks  between  the  branches  of  the  stream. 

Near  the  base  of  Lone  Gone  on  the  north,  remnants  of  the  shales 
are  again  seen,  extending  northward.  These  will  be  described  by  Mr. 
Holmes. 

On  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  is  a  capping  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  all  very  much  metamorphosed.  They  are  probably  a  portion 
of  No.  2  Cretaceous,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dakota  group.  In  the  eruption  of  the  rock  they  were  evidently  not 
broken  through,  as  the  lower  rocks  were,  but  were  carried  to  the  summit 
of  the  mass.  In  other  peaks  near  the  one  just  referred  to,  patches  of 
black  metamorphosed  shales  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  peaks  im- 
bedded in  the  eruptive  rock. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ERUPTIVE   ROCKS— TRACHORHEITES—BRE00IA-J>OE. 

PHYRITIC  TRACHYTE— BASALT. 

The  YolcaDic  areas  of  the  district  are  readily  divisible  into  three 
classes: 

1st.  Those  covered  with  a  flow  of  trachytes,  partially  described  nnder 
the  head  of  Trachorheites  in  the  Report  for  1874.  These  are  Id  many 
places  nnderlaid  by  a  trachytic  breccia. 

2d.  The  areas  of  porphyritic  trachyte. 

3d.  Basaltic  areas. 

TBAGHOBHEITES. 

Id  the  description  of  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison  River,  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  region 
was  covered  with  trachytic  rock,  forming  plateaus  and  mesas  between 
the  different  streams  tributary  to  the  Gunnison  from  the  south.  The 
source  of  the  lava-flows  is  somewhere  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  where 
these  volcanic  rocks  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Dr.  Endlich's 
report  for  1874  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  rocks.  He  has 
divided  them  into  four  groups,  as  follows : 

No.  1.  White,  yellow,  green,  orange,  red,  brown,  and  gray  .trachytes, 
decomposing  readily,  frequently  weathering  in  picturesque  forms. 

No.  2.  Red  and  brownish  stratified  trachyte ;  not  infrequently  con- 
tained interstrata  of  obsidian  and  of  pitcbstone  resembling  obsidian. 
Sanidite  is  the  predominant  one  of  the  segregated  minerals.  Small 
crystals  of  brown  to  black  mica  occur  dispersed  throughout. 

No.  3.  Uppety  red  to  brown  trachyte ;  lawery  red  to  brown  trachyte, 
laminated. 

No.  4.  Trachytes  variable  in  lithological  characteristics,  red  stratum 
below,  variegated  beds  next,  and  rhyolite,  dolerite,  and  basalt  above, 
the  latter  members  not  in  such  continuous  masses  nor  in  so  regular  suc- 
cession as  those  below. 

Along  the  Gunnison  the  rocks  seem  to  represent  a  portion  of  No.  2. 
The  following  section  gives  the  succession  of  the  rocks,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  Dr.  Endlich's  group  No. 
2  than  with  any  of  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  No.  3 
may  be  represented  in  some  places  : 

1.  Hard  gray  laminated  trachyte. 

2.  Obsidian  porphyry. 

3.  Spberulitic  and  porphyritic  obsidian. 

4.  Brown  to  purplish  red  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

5.  Purple  vesicular  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

0.  Bluish-gray  laminated  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

It  will  be  noticed,  when  the  heights  of  the  plateaus  are  compared, 
that  there  is  a  general  slope  to  the  east  and  northeast.    The  thickiiesAoi 
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the  rocks  on  the  GunDison  is  much  less  than  in  Dr.  Eudlich's  district. 
His  gronp  of  No.  2  is  1,200  feet  thick  farther  sooth,  while  the  beds  I 
have  given  above  are  only  about  100  feet  where  measured,  and  proba- 
bly at  no  place  exceed  500  feet,  and  they  possibly  include  a  portion  of 
the  groups  above  and  below. 

The  rockSj  therefore,  represent  the  northern  and  northeastern  edges  of 
one  flow,  the  one  preceding  and  the  one  following  scarcely  reaching  so 
far,  or,  if  they  did,  having  been  entirely  removed  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  flow  of  No.  2. 

Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  area  the  volcanic  rocks  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  granites.  Along  the  Gunnison,  particularly  on  the  north 
side,  the  following  is  the  order  of  the  rocks : 

1.  Trachytes. 

2.  Breccia. 

3.  Bemnants  of  Oretaceous  sandstones. 

4.  Granitic  rocks. 

As  we  go  south  layer  No.  3  disappears  very  soon,  and  next  the  brec- 
cia is  absent,  leaving  the  trachytes  on  the  granite,  and  in  places  the  gran- 
ite projects  through,  forming  hUls  that  rise  above  the  plateau-like  mass 
of  trachyte. 

Between  the  branches  of  Cebolla,  Gimmaron,  and  Blue  Greeks  are 
long,  tongue-like  mesas,  which  appear  to  be  capped  with  trachyte  rest- 
ing on  breccia. 

Between  the  Gimmaron  and  Blue  there  is  a  dike  of  trachyte  in  Gre- 
taceous  rocks,  from  which  the  volcanic  material  appears  to  have  flowed 
and  covered  an  area  of  some  extent.  This  area  is  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  covered  by  the  flow  which  caps  the  mesas  to  the  south  and  be- 
tween the  Gunnison  and  Gimmaron.  In  the  latter  the  trachyte  rests 
on  granite.  The  dike  may  be  of  more  modern  age.  More  particulars 
in  regard  to  these  volcanic  rocks  will  be  found  in  the  Beport  for  1874, 
(pp.  168,  171,  193,  209.) 

BREGOIA. 

The  breccia  underlying  the  trachytes  just  described  is  best  exposed 
north  of  the  Gunnison  Biver,  in  which  region  it  was  described  in  the 
Beport  for  1874.  Its  stratified  character  indicates  its  deposition  in 
water. 

South  of  the  Gunnison  it  soon  disappears,  although  Dr.  Endlich 
finds  it  again  south  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  The  shore-line  of  the 
lake  or  sea  appears  to  have  been  irregular.  From  the  mouth  of  Goche- 
topa  Greek  to  Mountain  Greek  it  seems  to  have  been  not  far  south  of 
the  Gunnison  Biver,  and  approximately  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
river.  As  we  approach  the  Gimmaron  and  Gebolla  Greeks,  the  breccia 
extends  much  farther  southward,  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
lines  beneath  the  accumulations  of  volcanic  rocks  resting  upon  it. 
West  of  the  Uncompahgre  the  breccia  is  entirely  absent  until  we  ap- 
proach the  mountains,  where  remnants  are  seen  on  the  lower  slopes. 
The  matrix  of  the  breccia  is  of  a  gray  ashen  color,  and  the  included 
masses  are  generally  dark  trachytes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  In  most 
places  they  are  angular  and  of  large  size.  Along  the  Gunnison  a  pink 
tufa  separates  the  breccia  from  the  overlying  trachytes. 

POEPHYEITIO  TEACH YTE. 

In  the  Beport  for  1874,  under  this  head,  I  described  some  isolated 
moanta'wa  juat  west  of  the  Elk  Mountains.    The  rocks  in  that  region  dif- 
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fer  considerably  from  each  other  in  detail,  but  there  was  a  general  re« 
semblance.  All  were  more  or  less  porphyritic,  and  in  some  places  their 
trachy  tic  character  was  uudoabted.  In  the  absence  of  any  microscopic 
or  chemical  analyses  of  the  rocks,  I  included  them  all  ander  the  general 
heading  of  porphyritic  trachyte.  In  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  we  have  rocks 
similar  to  those  of  Mount  Marcellina  and  other  groups  west  of  the  Elk 
Mountains.  As  their  mode  of  occurrence  is  the  same,  I  have  adopted 
the  same  name.  It  is,  of  course,  provisional,  as  the  rocks  have  never 
been  critically  examined.  All  the  specimens  collected  on  the  Sierra  la 
Sal  were  lost,  and  therefore  no  complete  description  of  them  can  be 
given.  The  following  remarks  are  given  simply  as  a  sketch,  as  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  was  not  visited,  and  the  limited  time  we 
had  to  examine  this  interesting  locality  precludes  our  giving  as  detailed 
a  description  as  I  could  wish.  Enough,  however,  was  seen  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the  mountains,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Mount  Marcellina  and  its  surrounding  groups,  (see  Beport  for  1874,  pp. 
163,  168,)  and  the  Elk  Mountains,  viz,  eruptive.  By  this,  I  mean  that 
the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  lifted  up  by  eruptive  rock,  which  has 
broken  through  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  seen  only  as  the 
result  of  subsequent  erosion.  In  the  Eeports  for  1873  and  1874,  the 
eruptive  character  of  the  Elk  Mountains  is  frequently  referred  to.*  In 
that  region  there  is  so  much  complication,  the  sedimentaries  being  over- 
turned and  penetrated  by  dikes  in  every  direction,  that  it  is  only  when 
we  glance  at  the  range  generally  that  we  begin  to  comprehend  its  struct- 
ure. In  the  isolated  groups  southwest  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  described 
in  the  Report  for  1874,  (pp.  163-168,)  there  is  more  simplicity,  the  struct- 
ure being  much  more  apparent.  Even  there,  however,  there  are  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  study  of  the  mountains,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  junction  between  the  volcanic  rocks  and  the  surround- 
ing sedimentaries  is  generally  concealed  by  the  debris  from  the  peaks. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  centers  of  eruption  close  to  each  other,  and 
numerous  dikes  radiating  from  the  main  masses. 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal  the  structure  is  comparatively  simple,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  eruptive  character  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  group,  the  mountains  are  isolated,  and  rise  for  5,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  we  approach 
the  peaks,  sedimentary  beds  rise,  and  form  the  lower  outstanding 
eastern  peaks,  dipping  steeply  to  the  eastward.  At  one  place  there  is  a 
capping  of  sedimentaries  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  showing  that  they 
once  extended  over  the  mountains.  The  general  trend  of  the  mount- 
ains is  about  north  and  south  as  a  whole,  but  we  find  that  they  are 
separable  into  three  groups,  which  seem  to  mark  three  centers  of  great- 
est uplift.  There  are  three  high  areas  of  volcanic  rock  separated  by 
saddles  of  sedimentary  rocks,  beneath  which  the  volcanic  rocks  may 
be  connected.  I  shall  take  up  these  groups  in  order,  naming  them 
northern,  middle,  and  southern. 

Northern  group. — This  group  contains  the  largest  number  of  peaks 
and  is  nearest  in  resemblance  to  a  range  trending  approximately  north- 
west and  southeast.  At  the  north  end,  on  the  east  side,  the  red  beds 
(Trias  ?)  are  seen  rising  up  and  forming  outlying  peaks,  dipping  steeply 
to  the  eastward.  At  the  south  end,  near  station  67,  is  a  gray  sandstone 
(probably  Dakota  group)  reaching  nearly  to'  the  summit  of  the  station. 
The  saddle  south  of  the  group  has  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet,  and  is 
probably  underlaid  by  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  which  extend 

•Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  pp.  59-69,   247-261 ;   Report  \3ii\\A^ 
Slates  Qeological  Barrey  1874,  pp.  56,  63,  70. 
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'onnd  the  western  side  of  the  group,  and  there  dip  to  the  westward, 
he  central  peaks  of  this  northern  gronp  are  all  trachytic,  and  range 
i  elevation  from  12,000  feet  to  12,600  feet. 

Middle  group. — ^This  gronp  lies  due  south  of  the  center  of  the  north- 
rn  groap,  and  contains  four  principal  peaks  of  the  following  elevation : 
2,300  feet,  12,724  feet,  12,890  feet,  and  12,980  feet.  The  area  occupied 
s  macb  smaller  than  that  of  the  northern  group,  but  it  is  interesting 
rom  the  presence  of  sedimentary  beds  on  station  68,  the  highest  peak. 
?he8e  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  very  much  metamorphosed, 
brming  a  capping  to  the  peak.  There  is  at  present  no  connection  with 
be  sedimentaries  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  This  remnant  is  horizontal 
n  i)08ition,  and  appears  to  have  been  carried  up  by  the  eruptive  mate- 
ial.  It  may  be  a  remnant  of  beds  that  once  extended  nninterrnptedly 
icross  the  mountains,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  upheaval  it  was  torn 
abruptly  firom  the  beds  whose  upturned  edges  rest  against  the  mount- 
Ekins. 

On  the  sides  of  the  peaks,  just  north  of  station  68,  fragments  of  black 
shales  are  seen  included  in  the  volcanic  rock.  The  eruptive  material 
appears  not  only  to  have  carried  up  fragments,  but  also  to  have  spread 
laterally  and  included  portions  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  These  beds 
api)ear  to  be  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  beds  surrounding  the 
group  are  probably  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  The  height  of  the  peaks 
and  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  dSbris 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  relations 
without  more  time  than  was  at  our  disposal.  Wherever  the  beds  are  . 
exposed,  they  are  seen  rising  toward  the  mountains. 

Southern  group. — ^This  is  the  smallest  group  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  It 
is  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  from  the  middle  group,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  saddle  10,200  feet  in  elevation^  across  which  sandstones  of 
probable  Lower  Cretaceous  age  extend.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but 
one  of  the  peaks  shows  the  volcanic  rock,  viz,  the  highest  peak,  the  ele- 
vation of  which  is  12,004  feet.  The  other  peaks  probably  have  sedi- 
mentary rocks  extending  over  them.  On  the  main  peak  they  extend  to 
about  timber-line,  (11,000  feet,)  and  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  group,  a  sandstone  (probably  Dakota)  is  seen  dipping  away  from 
the  mass  50^  to  60^,  and  flattening  out  as  we  recede  tix)[n  the  group. 

From  the  summits  of  the  mountains  little  can  be  determined,  except 
that  the  sedimentary  beds  dip  away  from  them,  as  we  are  so  high  above 
the  surrounding  country.  We  are,  therefore,  left  simply  to  conjecture  the 
exact  age  of  the  beds  on  the  west  side,  being  guided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  side.  Dr.  Newberry,  when  with  Macomb's 
expedition  in  1859,  was  at  Ojo  Verde,  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
the  soathem  group.  From  the  view  he  obtained  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  rocks  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic  age 
rise  on  the  base  of  the  mountains  from  the  east,  south,  aud  southwest, 
lie  says,  also,  **It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rocks  composing  the 
Colonuio  plateau  are  there  locally  upheaved,  precisely  as  around  the 
Sierra  Ab^jo  and  the  other  isolated  mountains,  which  I  have  already 
before  enumerated.^  ♦  A  closer  investigation  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
opinion. 

The  only  difficulty  met  with  in  the  study  of  this  interesting  region 
is  the  great  amount  of  dibris  that  has  accumulaXed  at  the  ba«e  of 
the  mountains.  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  erosion  since 
their  upheaval — probably  glacial,  at  least  in  part.  The  erosive  forces 
appear  to  have  had  greater  play  toward  the  north,  for  we  find  there 

*  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Oreen,  p.  93. 
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around  the  western  side  of  tbe  group,  and  there  dip  to  the  westward. 
The  central  peaks  of  this  northern  group  are  all  trachytic,  and  range 
in  elevation  from  12,000  feet  to  12,600  feet. 

Middle  group, — This  group  lies  due  south  of  the  center  of  the  north- 
em  group,  and  contains  four  principal  peaks  of  the  following  elevation : 
12,300  feet,  12,724  feet,  12,890  feet,  and  12,980  feet.  The  area  occupied 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  northern  group,  but  it  is  interesting 
from  the  presence  of  sedimentary  beds  on  station  68,  the  highest  peak. 
These  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  very  much  metamorphosed, 
forming  a  capping  to  the  peak.  There  is  at  present  no  connection  with 
the  sedimentaries  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  This  remnant  is  horizontal 
in  position,  and  appears  to  have  been  carried  up  by  the  eruptive  mate- 
rial. It  may  be  a  remnant  of  beds  that  once  extended  uninterruptedly 
across  the  mountains,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  upheaval  it  was  torn 
abruptly  from  the  beds  whose  upturned  edges  rest  against  the  mount- 
ains. 

On  the  sides  of  the  peaks,  just  north  of  station  68,  fragments  of  black 
shales  are  seen  included  in  the  volcanic  rock.  The  eruptive  materia) 
appears  not  only  to  have  carried  up  fragments,  but  also  to  have  spread 
laterally  and  included  portions  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  These  beds 
appear  to  be  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  beds  surrounding  the 
group  are  probably  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  The  height  of  tbe  peaks 
and  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  dSbris 
at  the  base  of  tbe  mountains,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  relations 
without  more  time  than  was  at  our  disposal.  Wherever  the  beds  are 
exposed,  they  are  seen  rising  toward  the  mountains. 

Southern  group. — ^This  is  the  smallest  group  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  It 
is  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  from  the  middle  group,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  saddle  10,200  feet  in  elevation,  across  which  sandstones  of 
probable  Lower  Cretaceous  age  extend.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  but 
one  of  the  peaks  shows  the  volcanic  rock,  viz,  the  highest  peak,  the  ele- 
vation of  which  is  12,004  feet.  The  other  peaks  probably  have  sedi- 
mentary rocks  extending  over  them.  On  the  main  peak  they  extend  to 
about  timber-line,  (11,000  feet,)  and  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  group,  a  sandstone  (probably  Dakota)  is  seen  dipping  away  from 
the  mass  50^  to  60o,  and  flattening  out  as  we  recede  from  the  group. 

From  the  summits  of  the  mountains  little  can  be  determined,  except 
that  the  sedimentary  beds  dip  away  from  them,  as  we  are  so  high  above 
the  surrounding  country.  We  are,  therefore,  left  simply  to  conjecture  the 
exact  age  of  the  beds  on  the  west  side,  being  guided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  side.  Dr.  Newberry,  when  with  Macomb^s 
expedition  in  1859,  was  at  Ojo  Verde,  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
the  southern  group.  From  the  view  he  obtiiined  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  rocks  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic  age 
rise  on  the  base  of^  the  mountains  from  the  east,  south,  and  southwest. 
He  says,  also,  **It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rocks  composing  the 
Colorado  plateau  are  there  locally  upheaved,  precisely  as  around  the 
Sierra  Ab^jo  and  the  other  isolated  mountains,  which  I  have  already 
before  enumerated."  *  A  closer  investigation  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
opinion. 

The  only  difficulty  met  with  in  the  study  of  this  interesting  region 
is  the  great  amount  of  dibris  that  has  accumulaXed  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  erosion  since 
their  upheaval — probably  glacial,  at  least  in  part.  The  erosive  forces 
appear  to  have  had  greater  play  toward  the  north,  for  we  find  there 

*  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Oreen,  p.  93. 
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110  evidence  of  the  sedimentary  beds  continniDg  across  the  mouutains, 
and  the  red  beds  form  the  surface  formation  to  the  northeast  and  north, 
and  even  on  some  of  the  peaks.  This  may  be  explain  -d  by  the  fact 
that  the  center  of  greatest  force  was  at  the  north,  and  he  force  of  up- 
heaval being  gieater,  broke  the  strata  to  a  greater  extent,  rendering 
them  more  easily  acted  u|K)n  by  eroding  influences.  Whether  any  of 
the  sedimeiit^ries  extended  across  the  mountains  uninterruptedly  at  all 
points  to  the  north,  we  cannot  say.  They  did  so  at  the  south,  but  there 
were  in  all  probability  places  where  the  eruptive  material  broke  entirely 
through,  reaching  the  surface.  At  present  we  find  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  middle  group,  where  there  is  a  capping  of  sedimentary  bods  on  the 
principal  summit.  The  elevations  in  the  northern  group  differ  from 
those  of  the  middle  group  by  a  few  hundred  feet.  Is  this  diflference  due 
simply  to  the  removal  of  the  sedimentaries  from  the  former!  If  so, 
the  two  groups  may  have  had  the  same  original  elevation.  I  think  it 
likely,  however,  that  the  northern  group  was  originally  the  highest. 

A  closer  investigation  than  we  were  able  to  make  would  doubtless 
reveal  dikes,  extending  from  the  main  masses  into  the  sedimentaries, 
as  in  tlie  Eik  Mountains  and  adjacent  groups.  The  upheaval  would 
naturally  cause  fractures  across  the  sedimentaries'and  separations  of 
some  of  the  strata,  which  would  be  filled  with  the  eruptive  material. 
This  would  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  near  the  surface.  As  we 
descend  we  naturally  ex]>ect  to  fiiul  less  disturbance  in  the  sedimenta- 
ries, on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  the  erufitive  material  would 
have  to  overcome.  As  it  nears  the  surface  this  becomes  less,  and  some 
of  the  overly  ing  beds  may  be  carried  to  the  summit,  as  in  the  case  of 
fttalion  G8. 

The  rock  of  the  Salt  Mountains  resembles  that  of  Mount  ]\rarcellina. 
It  is  light-gray  rock — a  feldspathic  matrix,  with  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  giving  it  a  porphyritic  appearance.  In  Mr.  Holmes's 
dl^trict  thei-e  are  several  eruptive  areas,  in  which  the  rocks  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  These  will  be  describeil  in  his  report.  The 
Abajo  Mountains  were  not  visited  during  the  season,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  eliaracLer  as  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  Dr.  Kewberry  visited  them  in 
J851I,  and  thus  refers  to  them:*  "The  Sierra  is  composed  geologically 
of  an  erupted  nucleus,  mainly  a  gray  or  bluish-white  trachyte,  some- 
times l)ecoming  a  porplo'ry,  surrounded  by  the  upheaved,  partially 
eroded,  sedimentary  rocks."  He  says,  al^o,  that  the  Lower  Cretacfous 
sandstones  and  Middle  Cretaceous  shales  are  exposed  in  all  the  ravines 
leading  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  the  sedimentary  strata  rise 
on  to  the  trachyte  core,  as  though  it  had  been  pushed  up  through  them. 
This  is  exactly'what  has  been  done  in  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  In  the  Sierra 
Abajo  there  appears  to  hsxxe  been  little  erosion  as  compared  with  the 
Sierra  la  Sal.  The  accompanying  sections  (Plate  VIII)  will  help  in  giv- 
ing  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Lone  Cone  Mountain  will  be  fully  described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report,  as 
it  is  an  extension  of  one  of  his  volcanic  groups. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  eruption  that  caused  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra 
la  Sal,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  Post-cretaceous,  and  probably 
Pre-glacial.  When  on  one  of  the  peaks,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be 
roches  moufonnees  forms  in  the  red  beds  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  the  mountains.  I  think  it  likely  that  much  of  the  erosion  of  the 
mountains  was  effected  by  glacial  action.  The  elevation  of  the  mount- 
ains above  the  surrounding  country  and  the  steepness  of  the  sloi)es  are 

^  EzploriDff  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Gretsn  Rivers,  p.  100. 
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botli  80  great  that  tbe  results  of  more  modem  erosion  have  concoaliMl 
the  evideuces  of  glacial  actiou.  A  detailed  study  would  doubtless  i^eveal 
abundant  evidence  of  tbe  former  existence  of  glaciers. 

The  Sierra  la  Sal  presents  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  future 
detailed  investigation  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  West,  and  will 
well  repay  the  labors  of  the  geologist  who  shall  devote  himself  to  their 
special  study. 

BASALT. 

The  basaltic  areas  of  the  district  are  very  few,  and  are  limited  to  a 
few  cappings  south  of  the  Gunnison.  One  of  these  is  near  the  White 
Earth,  and  the  basalt  rests  on  granite.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Endlich 
in  the  EeiK)rt  for  1874,  (p.  202,  station  7.)  On  the  west  side  of  the  Lake 
Fork,  at  station  2,  there  is  a  capping  of  black  vesicular  basalt,  and  again 
at  stations  4  and  5.  In  all  these  localities  it  rests  on  trachyte,  and, 
although  it  is  at  dififerent  levels,  it  is  evidently  the  same  flow,  and  all 
probably  of  the  same  age,  being  the  youngest  of  the  volcanics. 

In  preceding  chapters  the  general  description  of  the  areas  has  been 
given. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  district  is  so  covered  with  sedimentary 
formations  in  wbicb  mineral  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  are 
rare.  In  the  Una  weep  caiion,  where  the  trail  crosses  to  the  north  side 
from  the  south,  there  are  some  indistinct  mineral  veins  with  quartz, 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  hematite.  The  Uncompahgre  mountains  are 
penetrated  in  all  directions  by  veins  of  mineral  matter.  These,  however, 
are  properly  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district  of  1874,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
mines  were  referred  to  by  him  in  his  report  for  that  year.  Since  then, 
however,  a  new  mining  town,  "Ouray,"  has  been  locjited  at  the  head  of 
the  Cncompahgre  River,  and  promises  to  be  the  ceuter  of  an  important 
mining  region.  But  little  has  been  done  except  to  prospect  and  plan 
the  town.  The  latter  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  park,  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  valley  below  the  junction  of  two  forks.  Below  the 
town  the  river  passes  through  a  narrow  canon,  and  the  road  from  Un- 
compahgre  park  to  Ouray  in  some  places  follows  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Lake  City  is  also  a  new  town,  situated  on  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison at  the  mouth  of  H«*nsen's  (Goodwin)  Creek.  This  locality  is 
described  by  Dr.  Endlich  (Report  1874,  page  230,)  as  a  mineral-bearing 
region,  although  when  he  visited  the  region  there  was  no  town  there. 
What  lodes  were  then  located  were  worked  for  silver.  The  volcanic 
jocks  of  the  nncom[)ahgre  and  San  Juan  mountains  are  to  a  large  extent 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter. 

On  the  San  Miguel  River,  in  the  caiion  at  the  edge  and  just  below  the 
mountains,  a  number  of  claims  have  been  located  on  placer  bars.  Little 
has  been  done  beyond  locating  claims.  Much,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  our  district  is  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  for  the  Qte 
Indians,  and  if  lodes  did  occur  could  not  be  lawfully  worked  at  present. 

COAL. 

Coal  is  more  widely  distributed  in  the  district  than  either  gold  or 
silver.  The  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  have  in  most  localities  a 
bancl  of  bituminous  coal  or  lignite  below  the  massive  upper  portion,  lu 
many  pla<;es  this  thins  out  and  in  others  is  of  very  poor  qualitj'. 

In  the  Uncomx)ahgre  canon  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  the  agency 
this  lignite,  or  rather  bituminous  coal,  has  been  changed  to  a  semi- 
anthracite.  For  the  cause  of  this  change  we  do  not  have  to  look  far. 
Below  the  coal  on  the  eilge  of  the  river  is  a  bed  of  trachyte,  evidently 
intrasive.  The  coal  is  distinctly  laminated,  is  black,  has  a  submetallic 
luster,  and  cuboidal  fracture.  The  following  analysis -has  been  made 
bv  Ur.  F.  M.  Endlich  : 

Per  c«'nt. 

W'fttor I.Hfi 

Fixed  carbon .: 77.1^2 

A^h ^ lO.I-J 

Vuiatile  matters  by  difftreoce lu  70 

5^;>ccrftc  gravity • 1.78 
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It  will  not  coke. 

In  the  divide  between  the  Uncompabgre  Eiver  and  Cebolla  Creek 
coal  is  found  in  Upper  Cretaceous  strata.  The  Indian  trail  passes 
directly  over  the  outcrop. 

The  coal  is  soft,  breaks  down  readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  has  a  dull  luster.    The  following  is  the  analysis  by  Dr.  Endlich : 

Per  cent. 

Water 7.26 

Fixed  carbon 41.72 

Aah 7.60 

Volatile  mattens  by  difference 43.42 

100.00 
Specific  gravity  1.45. 

This  coal  may  be  characterized  as  a  free-bnrning,  non-coking,  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

No  mining  has  been  attempted  at  either  locality.  The  blacksmith  at 
the  Uncompahgre  agency  has  tried  both  coals,  but  with  little  success. 

SALT. 

As  noted  in  previous  portions  of  the  report,  salt  is  found  in  Sinbad's 
Valley,  at  the  head  of  Salt  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Dolores.  It  appears 
to  impregnate  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
Trias,  and  the  water  of  Salt  Creek  is  strongly  saline. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS. 

The  catalogue  of  minerals  is  naturally  small ;  there  is  no  catalogue 
of  rocks,  all  specimens  having  been  lost  at  the  Dolores  supply  camp. 

. 

Agate.    In  tho  valley  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  southward  between  White  Earth  Creek 

and  the  Uncompahgre  River. 
Ampiiibole  hornblende  in  the  volcanic  rocks  included  in  the  breccia  along  the  Gnnnison 
River.    In  acicular  crystals  in  the  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Lone 
Cone. 
Calcite.  In  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  in  red  sandstones  near  Una- 
weep  Canon. 
Chalcedony.  Sojth  side  of  Gunnison  River  in  trachyte. 
Coal  : 

Lignite  in  the  Dakota  sandstones  west  of  the  Uncompagre  River  and  in .  the  canon  of  the 

San  Miguel  River. 
Bituminous  coat  {fAifnite)  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  in  the  divide  between  the 

Uncompahgre  River  and  Cebolla  Creek. 
Sr mi-anthracite  in  the  canon  of  Uncompahgre  River  below  Uncompahgre  Park. 

FBLDi«PAR: 

Orthoclafte  and  undetermined  varieties  along  the  Gunnison  River  above  the  Grand  Canon, 

in  UuHweep  Can  )n,  and  in  granitic  outcrops  on  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau. 
Undeterminea  variety  in  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the  Sierra  la  }5hI  ard  Lone  Cone. 
Saniiiine,  In  rhyolite  and  obsidian  on  south  side  of  Gnnnison    River  between  White 
Earth  and  Cebolla  Creeks. 

Galenite.  In  mineral  veins  at  the  head  of  Lake  Fork  of  Gunnison  River  and  near  Ouray, 
at  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 

Gold.  In  placer  bars  on  the  San  Miguel  River. 

Gyp.sl'M.  In  Upper  Carboniierou^  rocks  of  the  Dolores  River  and  Salt  Creek.  In  the  Crrta  • 
ceons  shales  of  the  Uncompagre  River.  In  neither  locality  does  it  occur  in  large  qai.a- 
tity.     Selenite  is  abundant  in  many  places. 

Halite  {mU).  Associated  with  gypsum  and  sulphur  in  sandstones  of  Upper  Carbonifer- 
ous or  Lower  Trias  in  Sinbad*s  Valley  near  the  head  of  Salt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  t!ie 
Dolores  River,  near  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

Hematite  (micacrous).    In  Unaweep  Ca&on. 

Hornblende.     (See  AmpkiMe.) 
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Jaspeic  (red  varietieM),  AloDg  the  Gonnison  River  in  Dakota  eacdstoDes  above  mouth  of 
Lake  Fork. 

LiGSiTB.    (See  Coo/.) 

Malachite  (gnen  carbonate  of  copper),  Stainioff  iron  ores  in  13 n? ween  Canon,  associated 
with  pyrite. 

Mica  {mutcotiU).  In  schists  and  granites  of  the  crest  of  the  Unconpbhf^re  Plateau,  in 
Unaweep  Canon,  and  the  gran^  exposures  of  the  Uncompahgre  Pia/eau  north  of  Una- 
weep  Canon. 

Obsidian.    In  trachytes  south  of  Gunnison  River. 

Orthoclase.    (See  Feldspar.) 

Pykitc.    Associated  with  quartz  and  hematite  in  tJnaweep  Caffon. 

Quartz.  In  granites  and  schists  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  in 
the  red  sandstones  bordering  the  Unaweep  Canon. 

Salt.    (See  Haliu.) 

Sakidine.    (See  Feldspar,) 

Srlemte.     {See  Gypsum,) 

Tufa  (calcareous).    At  the  springs  in  White  Earth  Valley,  and  in  Uncompahgre  Park. 
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REPORT  OF  F.  M.  ENDLICH,  S.  N.  D.,  GEOLOGIST  OF  THE 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEy. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1870. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  hoDor  berewith  to  sabmit  my  report  for  1875,  as  geol- 
o;j^ist  of  tbe  Southeastern  Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  under  your  charge.  In  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received,  I  took  the  field,  starting  from  Denver 
June  7, 1875,  and  returned  to  that  place  after  the  completion  of  the 
work  assigned  to  me,  October  12.  During  that  time  an  area  of  12,500 
square  miles  was  surve^'ed  by  the  party  under  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson's 
charge,  to  which  I  was  attached  as  geologist.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  field-Fcason  fog  and  deep  snow  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
the  work,  and  impeded  rapid  progress. 

In  the  subjoined  report  you  will  tind  included  a  discussion  on  that 
region  lying  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  Antelope  Park,  and  on  the 
Huerfano  Park.  Both  these  sections  had  been  examined,  partially,  in 
1874,  bnt  no  report  was  made  upon  them,  as  they  would  have  consti- 
tuted areas  i>erfectly  isolated  from  the  remaining  portion. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  more  ready  comprehension  of  descrip- 
tions, the  district  of  1875  has  been  separated,  in  this  report,  into  sec- 
tions determined  by  topographical  limits.  Five  such  sections  have  been 
made,  and  to  each  of  them  one  chapter  is  devoted.  The  first  chapter 
treats  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  and  the  Uuerfano'  cegion ;  the 
second  of  San  Luis  Valley;  the  third  of  the  southern  extension  of  the 
Sawatch  Range;  the  fourth  of  Rio  San  Jnan  and  its  drainage;  and 
the  fifth  of  the  Post-Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Trinidad  region, extend- 
ing from  there  northward  to  the  Spanish  Pejiks.  A  "  conclusion"  sum- 
marizes the  results  obtained  during  the  season,  and  discusses  the  cor- 
relation of  the  formations  then  examined  with  those  of  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. 

Added  to  the  report  is  an  appendix  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  evi- 
dence of  former  glaciers  in  Southern  Colorado  and  a  list  of  minerals 
found  in  that  State,  as  complete  as  possible  up  to  date. 

To  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  topographer  directing,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Rheda, 
his  assistant,  I  wish  here  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  aid 
and  co-operation  during  the  summer. 

To  Mr.  W.  n.  Holmes  I  am  indebted  for  the  preparation  of  illustrations, 
sections,  and  maps. 

Hoping  that  this  report  may  meet  your  requirements,  I  have,  sir,  the 
honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

FREDERIC  M.  ENDLICH. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologist-incharge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  district  .assigned  to  our  party  during  tbc  field-season  for  1873 
extended  from  longitude  104^  SC  west  to  longitude  106^  west,  was  bor- 
dered on  the  sonth  by  north  latitude  3Go  45^  and  on  the  north  by 
north  latitude  37^  50^  On  the  west  side  it  connected  with  the  work 
of  1874,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  1873.  From  June  7,  we  were  iu 
the  field  until  October  12,  and  during  that  time  tbe  district  apportioned 
to  us  was  surveyed  topographically  and  geologically,  we  having  covered 
an  area  of  12,500  square  miles. 

Although  the  mountain  groups  were  not  so  massive  as  during  tbe 
preceding  year,  and  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  very  high  peaks, 
yet  the  more  diversified  character  of  the  entire  region  proved  very 
satisfactory  to  the  party  exploring.    Approaching  from  the  great  plains 
westward  toward  the  mountains,  the  foothills  are  first  encountered, 
differing  in  their  general  features  from  those  farther  north.    Neither 
the  rugged,  precipitous  ascents  of  the  Colorado  Springs  region  nor  the 
classical  "hogbaeks"  near  Golden  were  represented.    A  long  line  of 
broken,  plateau  like  bluffs  stretches  for  twenty-five  miles  westward  until 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  llange  is  reached.    Monotonous  in  shape,  mo- 
notonous in  the  ever-repeated  change  of  sandstone  with  shale  and 
shale  with  sandstone,  they  offered   but  few  good  points  either  for 
topographer  or  geologist.    At  one  locality,  however,  this  was  altered, 
at  the  Spanish  Peaks.    These  old  landmarks,  that  perpetuate  in  their 
name  the  fame  of  tbe  earliest  explorers  of  Colorado  under  Coronado,  lift 
their  heavy  forms  high  above  all  surrounding  them.    Although  their 
peers  in  beauty  and  height  are  not  far  distant,  yet  they  are  sufficiently 
far  to  allow  these  volcanic  monuments  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
eye  of  one  advancing  toward  them  from  the  plains.    Numerous  settle- 
ments have  been  made  along  the  edge  of  these  foothills  and  within  them, 
iu  the  valleys  of  the  streams  they  contain.    Mexicans  and  Americans, 
by  way  of  distinction,  follow  either  agricultural  pursuits  or  raise  sheep. 
Still  going  westward,  we  leave  the  foot-hills,  and  are  at  the  base  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  Beginning  at  Poncho  Pass,  it  runs  east  of  south 
for  more  than  130  miles.    Its  high  peaks,  presenting  the  boldest  out- 
lines, look  very  forbidding  when  seen  standing  iu  relief  against  the  sky. 
The  evenness  of  the  most  elevated  points,  the  symmetry  of  form,  and 
the  fields  of  snow  that  never  disappear  entirely,  lend  this  range  a  charm 
that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has  ever  seen  it.    Ascending 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  Blanca  Peak,  we  have  a  view  that 
richly  repays  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  climb.    Looking  west,  we 
see  beyond  the  broad  expanse  of  San  Luis  Valley  the  mountains  of  the 
Sawat'ch  Range,  farther  on  still  the  Uncompahgre  group  and  the  black, 
rugged  peaks  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains.    To  the  south,  the  level  plain 
of  San  Luis  gives  us  an  idea  of  distance,  and  the  two  small  round  hills 
that  later  we  meet  as  Mount  San  Antonio  and  Ute  Peak  look  insignifi- 
cant when  viewed  through  the  haze  of  fifty  miles.    A  little  east  of  south 
the  numerous  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  present  themselves  in  a 
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regular  row,  divergiog,  however,  as  the  distance  increases.  Foothills 
and  plains  to  the  east  are  far  below  us,  and  the  latter  are  finally  lost, 
merging  into  the  sky.  Descending  westward,  we  are  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley,  with  its  sand  and  its  sage-brush.  Where  water  is  plenty  there 
the  valley  is  agreeable.  It  is  our  plan  to  survey  this  when  the  weather 
is  cooler,' and  we  push  on  to  the  Sawatch  Eange.  A  high  volcanic  pLi- 
teau  we  find,  with  isolated  points  that  command  the  country.  Miles 
upon  miles  are  above  timber-line,  while  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  fir  and  spruce.  Snow  greets  us  every- 
where in  dark  and  hidden  corners,  to  which  the  sunlight  in  vain  at- 
tempts tP  penetrate.  Crossing  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  way  of  Weeminuche  Pass,  we  see  the 
west  side  of  our  plateau.  Viewed  from  there,  the  steep  slopes,  cut 
by  many  a  deep,  precipitous  caiion,  present  a  picture  of  peaks  innnmer- 
able,  not  much  higher,  often,  than  the  main  plateau.  Yet,  as  we  are 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  plateau's  level  we  look  up  to  them,  and 
hence  their  appearance  as  mountains.  Along  the  northern  drainage  of 
the  Eio  Sun  Juan  there  exists  a  beautiful  country.  Good  land,  abun- 
dance of  wood,  and  an  excellent  supply  of  water  we  find  in  these  upper 
valleys.  We  cross  in  succession  one  stream  of  this  region  after  the 
other,  still  traveling  on  westward,  until  we  have  reached  the  Animas. 
From  there  we  travel  south  and  arrive  at  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Though 
much  water  starts  to  flow  into  this  river,  a  large  portion  of  it  never 
reaches  the  stream.  The  sandstone  blufis,  with  their  steep,  sandy 
cafioUvS,  swallow  much  of  the  moisture  that  passes  through  them,  and 
small  streams  cannot  exist.  Beautiful  as  the  country  is  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Juan  drainage,  just  so  desolate  is  it  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  that  river  itself.  Dry,  hot,  and  sandy  is  the  region  through 
which  we  travel  eastward.  After  we  had  completed  the  work  in  the 
lower  country  wo  once  more  ascended  the  plateau  and  found  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  volcanic  area.  Thence  we  passed  through  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  crossing  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange  descended  the  foot- 
hills, where  our  work  for  the  season  ended. 

As  the  character  of  the  country  varied  so  did  the  geology.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  orographic  features  of  any  given  region 
furnish  an  indication  of  the  lithological  nature  of  the  strata  thei*e  found. 
In  a  certain  measure,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  predict,  from  the 
trend  and  shape  of  the  hills,  the  geological  formation  that  we  hope  or 
expect  to  find.  Knowing,  for  instance,  that  the  sandstones  of  a  locality 
are  of  Cretaceous  age,  we  can  deduce  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  bluffs 
or  hills  the  conclusion  that  they  are  Cretaceous.  During  1875  these 
characteristic  features  were  especially  noticeable.  Metamorphic  rocks 
form  the  "backbone"  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  and  there  we  found  the 
highest  and  steepest  mountains,  while  their  base,  more  gently  sloping, 
was  composed  of  Carboniferous  strata.  Eastwjird  from  the  range  the 
isolated,  prominent  peaks,  rising  amid  a  sea  of  sandstone,  betokened 
former  volcanic  activity.  San  Luis  Valley,  with  its  level  surface,  was 
a  sure  indication  of  drift,  and  the  dome-shaped  mountains  at  its  south- 
ern end  could  be  nothing  but  volcanic.  The  extensive  plateau,  rising 
at  places  into  lonely  peaks,  was  but  a  continuation  of  what  we  had  seen 
during  the  two  years  preceding,  of  the  enormous  trachytic  outflow. 
Beyond  it  the  low  valleys,  the  sandstone  bluff's  separated  by  steep 
canons,  and  the  gulches  washed  down  into  dark  shales,  denoted  Creta- 
ceous. Farther  on,  above  these,  the  original  mesas  that  have  been  cut 
in  every  direction,  indicated  the  advent  of  a  Post-Cretaceous  period. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  district  surveyed  during 
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1875,  the  subjoined  report  has  been  divided  into  five  chapters  and  an 
appendix.  The  ilrst  chapter  treats  of  the  Ssiugre  de  Cristo  llange  and 
the  Huerfano  region;  the  second  of  San  Luis  Valley;  thethirdof  the 
Sawatch  Kange ;  the  fourth  of  the  country  lying  near  the  tributaries  of 
the  San  Juan,  and  tlie  fifth  of  the  Katon  Hills  and  their  northern  exten- 
sion. In  the  appendix  a  synopsis  of  the  evidences  of  the  glacial  period 
in  Southern  Colorado  and  a  catalogue  of  minerals  of  Colorado  are  given, 
as  complete  as  possible  up  to  date.  It  has  seemed  best  to  sejmrate  the 
district,  irrespective  of  drainage,  as  by  this  means  a  more  satisfactory 
division  could  be  made.  The  groups  mentioned  contain  formations 
closely  correlated,  and  in  order  to  ])resent  a  more  general  view  of  the 
entire  subject,  the  most  important  facts  will  bo  reviewed  in  the  ^^  con- 
clusion." 


CHAPTER    I. 
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SANGRE'DB  CRISTO  range  and  the  HUERFANO  REGION. 

The  work  of  1875  bere  joins  on  to  that  of  1873,  at  Mosco  Pass,  and 
from  there  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  a  line  leading  to  station 
83  of  '73.  At  Mosco  Pass  we  find  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
the  red  Carbonif'eroas  sandstones*  restingupon ared,  metamorphic  gran- 
ite. This  metamorphic  group  extends  southward,  culminating  in  the 
Sierra  Blanca.  East  of  it  we  find  Carboniferous  strata  as  the  oldest, 
which  in  turn  are  followed  by  the  Cretaceous  extending  to  the  border  of 
the  plains.  Isolated  patches  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte  and  basalt,  are 
found  at  various  places  in  the  Huerfano  drainage.  Some  of  the  most 
]>rominent  among  them  are  the  Sheep  Mountains.  Farther  south  the 
Spanish  peaks  rise  far  above  the  Cretaceous  beds,  through  which  they 
have  broken.  Continuing  southward  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  we 
see  that  its  "  backbone''  is  formed  by  metamorphic  granite,  which,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  covered  either  by  sedimentary  or  volcanic  rocks.  No 
younger  formation  than  Carboniferous  shows  itself  on  the  west  side  of 
the  range,  while  on  the  east  both  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  may  bo 
found.  South  of  Culebra  Peak,  station  116,  the  range  splits,  sending 
two  divisions  in  a  southerly  direction. 

DRAINAGE. 

Huerfano  Valley  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Through  the  central 
portion  of  it  runs  Huerfano  River,  in  a  general  direction  north  of  east. 
It  is  fed  by  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  which  carry  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  water,  and  by  smaller  streams  from  the  south  head- 
ing in  the  detached  volcanic  mountains  east  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 
Directly  north  of  Blanca  Peak  (station  8)  is  the  head  of  the  Huerfano 
itself.  Rising  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  steep  walls 
of  Sierra  Blanca,  the  stream  flows  through  a  fertile  little  bottom,  until, 
east  of  Mosco  Pass,  it  emerges  into  the  broad  valley  known  as  Huer- 
fano Park.  Settlements  have  sprung  up  along  the  river  and  sheep- 
herds  and  farms  denote  the  thrift  of  the  settlers.  West  of  the  Huerfano 
drainage  are  numerous  small  mountain  streams  that  rise  in  the  high 
mountains,  and,  flowing  but  a  short  distance,  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand 
and  drift  of  San  Luis  Valley.  Fed  by  snow  and  ice,  their  water  is 
fresh  and  cool,  while  the  metamorphic  rocks  over  which  it  flows  pre- 
serve the  i)ure  taste.  Rising  near  Sangre  do  Cristo  Pass,  southeast 
of  Mosco,  about  10  miles  distant,  is  Sangre  do  Ciristo  Creek.  Both 
from  the  north  and  south  small  tributaries  swell  the  quantity  of  water. 
Among  the  former,  Greyback  Creek,  heading  near  station  G  and  flow- 
ing south,  is  the  largest.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek  flows  southwest 
near  Fort  Garland,  below  which  place  it  leceives  a  large  branch  from 
the  east. 

*  Coniptuv.  Report  United  States  Geological  and  Gcograpbical  Survey  1873,  p.  3J2. 
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BIO  TttlNCHBRA. 

Seven  miles  below  the  fort  it  forms  a  jnnction  with  Ute  Creek,  and 
from  there,  having  a  coarse  20^  south  of  west,  joins  tlie  llio  Grande 
about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  that  river  and  Kio  Couojos.  The 
quantity  of  water  it  carries  is  suflBcient  to  overcome  the  absorbing  pow- 
ers of  8an  Luis  drift  daring  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  All  that  drain- 
age heading  between  stations  119  and  122  (Trinchera  Peak)  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  forms  Rio  Trinchera  south  of  station  118. 
A  number  of  creeks  are  again  lost  in  the  drift,  so  that  the  next  stream 
of  importance,  farther  south,  is  Rio  Culebra.  From  station  122  to  sta- 
tion 112  all  the  westward-flowing  waters  of  the  range  belong  to  this 
river.  Three  main  forks  may  be  distinguished:  the  north  one,  heading 
at  Trinchera  Peak,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  joining  the 
next  one  near  the  Mexican  settlement  San  Luis,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately east  of  the  San  Pedro  mesa:  the  middle  one,  lieading  at 
Calebra  Peak  (station  IIG),  flowing  north  of  west.  This  fork  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Rio  Culebnii,  and  ic  joins  the  south  fork,  Rio 
Sieco,  near  its  junction  with  the  northern  branch.  Two  tributaries 
between  are  named  Rio  Vallejo  and  Rio  Gregorio,  respectively. 

At  station  112,  Rio  Seco  heads,  firsthaving  a  westerly  course,  then  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  north.  It  joins  the  other  branches,' as  stated  above. 
•During  its  northerly  flow  it  passes  through  that  long  (twelve  miles) 
valley,  that  is  separated  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  proper  by  the  San 
Pedro  mesa.  In  order  to  facilitate  description  I  have  given  the  long 
basaltic  table  that  name,  as  I  could  learn  of  none  existing,  and  shall 
distinguish,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  cultivated  valley  east  of  it  as 
San  Pedro  Valley.  Four  Mexican  settlements  in  the  valley  testify  to 
its  agricultural  merits — San  Francisco  on  liio  Gregorio ;  Chama  and 
San  Pedro  on  Rio  Culebra,  above  the  junction  \^ith  Rio  Vallejo;  San 
Lais  on  the  Culebra,  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  out- 
side of  it  San  Acacio.  From  this  latter  town  the  Culebra  flows  almost 
due  we^t,  and  joins  the  Rio  Grande  about  a  mile  south  of  station  105. 
Like  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  it  carries  a  goodly  supply  of  water,  and 
though  much  of  it  is  lost  by  irrigation  it  brings  water  into  the  Rio 
Grande  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Bat  one  more  stream  of  im- 
IK>rtance  do  we  find  on  the  west  side  of  the  range — Rio  Costilla.  Head- 
ing about  seven  miles  south  of  Costilla  Peak  (station  111),  its  coarse  is 
toward  the  northwest,  until  when  in  the  center  of  the  sand-drift  area 
of  that  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley,  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  west,  and,  finding  its  way  through  Costilla  Canon,  joins  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  base  of  Ute  Peak  (station  107).  All  the  tributaries  of 
this  stream  join  it  while  still  in  the  mountains,  and,  good  as  its  supply 
of  water  here  is,  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption  by  irrigation  and 
absorption.  During  a  large  portion  of  the  year  Costilla  CaOon  is  per- 
fectly dry.  As  farther  north,  so  here,  too,  a  number  of  creeks  soutli  of 
the  Costilla  begin  their  run  with  evident  ambition,  but  soon  succumb 
to  drift  and  sand.  Rio  Colorado,  the  most  southerly  one  of  the  larger 
streams  coming  within  our  district,  heads  about  eight  miles  east  of  sta- 
tion 108,  but,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is  soon  beyond  our 
jorisdiction. 

Crossing  the  Range  and  traveling  northward  on  its  eastern  side  wo 
find  the  drainage  of  several  important  streams.  Not  more  than  their 
headwaters  come  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  however,  so  the  dis- 
cussion erf  their  entire  courses  shall  be  deferred  until  the  proper  place 
therefor  is  reached.    First  the  Canadian  River  presents  itself.    All 
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tbe  drainage  flowing  eastward  between  Costilla  Peak  and  station  113 
belongs  to  tbat  stream.  Between  station  113  and  Trinchera  Peaktbo 
waters  of  Rio  Piirgatorio  head.  Three  main  branches  join  near  station 
128,  and  form  the  river.  The  South  Fork  heads  between  station  113  and 
Gulebra  Peak,  while  the  next  six  miles  further  north  contain  the  origin 
of  the  Middle  Fork  drainage,  and  the  seven  miles  intervening  l>etweeii 
that  and  Trinchera  Peak  send  their  waters  into  the  North  Fork,* 

Immediately  north  of  Trinchera  Peak  heads  Arapaho  Creek.  Its 
general  course  is  a  northeasterly  one.  From  the  mountains  between 
stations  122  and  120  it  receives  many  small  tributaries;  larger  ones  flow 
northward  into  it  from  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Flowing  from  the  west  into 
it  are  the  streams  heading  ne^ir  and  southwest  of  sUition  5.  On  the 
northeast  side  of  East  Spanish  Peak  heads  Rio  Santa  Clara.  It  flows 
east  of  north  and  joins  the  Arapaho.  After  the  junction  the  large 
river  thus  formed  is  called  Eio  Cucharas,  which,  flowing  east  of  north, 
continues  the  course  followed  by  Santa  Clara,  and  joins  the  Huerfano. 
Rio  Apishpaiiseson  the  southern  8lo(>e  of  the  Spani^^h  Peaks,  and  flow$ 
first  east,  then  northeast.  With  this  the  main  streams  of  the  region 
discussi'd  in  chapter  I  are  exhausted.  Some  of  them  are  of  considera- 
ble length,  and  all  of  them  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  agricul- 
tural pursuits  carried  on  in  their  valleys.  Asa  rule  the  soil  of  these 
valleys  is  good,*  and  in  case  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  procure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  his  purposes  of  irrigation,  nothing,  save  such 
casualties  to  which  all  agriculturists  are  exposed,  st^inds  in  the  way  of 
his  success.  Measurements  approximating  the  lengths  of  these  impor- 
tant streams  arc  herewith  appended,  as  they  furnish  a  criterion  for  the 
question  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  water  carried  by  each.  The 
largest  tributaries  are  also  given  for  each  one,  and  the  «um  firstly  of 
these,  secondly  of  the  entire  system  of  large  water-courses,  added  : 


Name  of  river. 


L«>npih  of  river 

in  miles. 


Hutrfano 

HBoprr  dp  Criato 

JUoCulcbrn 

yioCosiflln 

rio  Snnin  Clara 
Arapaho  Crrek. 
Ciialutran 


74 

43 

37 

4fi 

34 

41 
f«o 


Longtk  of  main  .  Total  Irnpib  of 
iribntarioN  In  i  mMin  draiuagv 
niiitfii,  added.        in  Biileii. 


1.V5 

:i4 

1«'4 


LENGTH  OF  SOME  TRmUTAKIES  IN  AllLKS. 


^ Pr<me  of  tributmy.  \  Mi'r*.         \ 


Sangre  de  Criito T*tf  Croek 

Trincbern 

Cnlcb'n 

COBtllJR 

Anipnbo 

Ha«rfaDO 


I 


TlloS.'co 

NArth  Koik  ... 
Spnninh  Creuk. 
Muddy 


e2 

91 
17 
16 
21 
18 


METAMORPHICS, 


The  area  above  described  contains  quite  a  considerable  amount  of 
roetamorphic  outcrops.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  from  the  numer- 
ous indications  found,  that  metamorphosed  rocks  form  the  miiin  bulk 

*  The  ro^ion  of  the  Purj^lorio  is  treated  cf  in  chapter  5. 
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of  the  interior  portion  of  the  lower  Sangre  de  Cristo  Riinge,  though  at 
many  phiccs  sedimentary  beds  of  considerable  thickness  and  volcanic 
flows  have  obscured  any  insight.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  range  are  formed  by  nietamorphics,  among 
which  granites  and  gneissoid  schists  are  the  favorites.  Tlie  Trinchera 
gronp,  however,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  over  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  shows  sedimentary  beds  to  the  very  stimmit.  Station  103, 
12,407  feet,  is  the  highest  volcanic  peak  in  the  range.  Going  south- 
ward from  Mosco  Pass,  the  metamorphics  follow  the  trend  of  the  moun- 
tains. Gneiss  and  gneissoid  schists,  with  black  mica,  dip  steeply  to 
the  west  on  the  west  side,  and  are  very  much  contorted  on  the  east 
There  a  coarse  grained,  light-red  granite  sets  in,  upon  which  a  com- 
pass-station was  locateil  in  1874.  From  that  point  the  same  granite 
continues  south  toward  station  G,  which,  at  an  elevation  of  12,341 
feet,  is  located  on  it.  Flesh-colored  orthoclaso,  grayish  to  white  quartz, 
silvery  muscovite,  and  small  crystals  of  white  oligoclase  compose  the 
rock.  In  Grey  back  Gulch,  southeast  of  station  6,  this  granite  is  overlaid 
by  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  but  crops  out  on  the  ridge  leading 
80Qth  towanis  station  7.  Southwest  of  Station  6  is  the  Blanca  group. 
Although  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Kange  proper,  it 
stands  out  very  prominently,  by  virtue  of  the  low  ])asses  both  north 
and  south  of  it,  and  by  virtue  of  the  great  altitude  of  its  highest  points. 
The  mind  of  the  inhabitants  has  seen  fit,  therefore,  to  distinguish  this 
group  ly  a  special  name,  and  it  is  known  as  the  Sierra  Blanca,  or  Gar- 
land Mountains.  In  order  to  retain  the  name,  we  have  called  the 
highest  peak  Blanca  Peak.  Metamorphic  rock  composes  the  entire 
group,  consisting  chiefly  of  hornbleudic  and  micaceous  schists,  very 
firmly  cemented  by  a  white  or  grey  quartz.  Stnitification  of  some 
regularity  may  be  observed  in  the  masses,  and  as  the  strata  di]> 
westward  at  an  angle  of  about  00°,  their  position  greatly  aided 
the  progress  of  erosion  and  attrition,  and  has  produced  the  sharp 
ridges  of  that  group.  Ascending  the  one  leading  up  from  the  south- 
east, the  eft'ect  of  this  position  is  recognized  very  readily  in  a 
long  ridge  that  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  knife  edge  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  Station  8,  the  summit  of  Blanca  Peak,  is  14,404  feet  high, 
0,797  feet  higher  than  Fort  Garland.  Toward  the  north  the  mountains 
fall  ofl'  in  a  very  steej)  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  lake  from 
whence  the  headwaters  of  the  Huerfano  lind  their  way.  Southeast  of 
the  peak,  at  timber-line,  are  several  small  lakes,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
ascent,  June  10,  1875,  were  still  covereil  with  ice.  On  all  siiles  of  the 
peak  the  surrounding  metamorphic  rocks  are  traversed  by  white  veins 
of  qoartz,  that  show  ramifications  and  other  features  incident  to  any 
metalliferous  veins  of  ore-bearing  regions.  Chlorite  Uikes  the  place  at 
limes  of  mica  or  hornblende  in  this  rock,  and  thus  produces  either  a 
protogine  or  a  chloritic  schist.  Local  replacements  of  this  kind  are 
very  Irecjuent,  but  probably  could  not  be  tnaced  with  sullicient  accuracy 
to  be  of  any  value  in  determining  the  character  of  the  material  from 
which  these  metamorphics  derived  their  origin.  On  the  west  and  south- 
west sides  the  schist  rocks  are  lost  in  the  sand  and  drift  of  San  Luis 
Valley.  It  is  possible,  though  no  positive  proof  was  found,  that  small 
local  glaciers  may  have  aided  in  forming  the  deep  caiions  that  open 
into  the  broad  valley.  They  contain  swift  streams,  of  short  course  only, 
however,  as  they  are  very  soon  lost  in  the  diluvial  soil  that  they  en- 
counter. Near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  the  hornblendic  and 
micaceous  schists  disappear,  and  the  granite  from  station  C  continues 
southward,  crossing  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek  above  station  7.    From 
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there  tbe  granite  continues  on  southward^  overlaid  on  the  east  by 
trachyte,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  patch  of  the  same  material. 
Farther  on,  the  heavy  beds  of  red  Carboniferous  sandstoue  sot  in  on 
both  sides,  so  that  in  Indian  Creek  Pass,  only  a  small  outcrop  of  dark- 
red  granite  is  to  be  found.  This,  too,  is  soon  covered  completely,  and 
the  summit  of  the  pass  shows  nothing  but  the  red  sandstone.  Again  it 
appears  on  the  main  divide,  leading  from  Trinchera  Peak  northward  to 
station  119.  The  latter  is  located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  a  bold 
ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  11,757  feet.  A  number  of  peaks,  granitic,  ly- 
ing between  it  and  Trinchera,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over  12,000  feet 
Continuing  southward  in  a  narrow  strip,  flanked  both  east  and  west  by 
Carboniferous  strata,  the  metamorphic  rocks  make  a  slight  bend  to  the 
westward,  leaving  Trinchera  and  the  succeeding  highest  points  to  the 
east.  Sedimentary  strata,  standing  nearly  on  end,  lie  tipped 
up  against  the  granite,  and  these  form  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
range.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  visible  dip  of  the  heavy 
granitic  layers  is  a  westerly  one  at  this  locality,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  superincumbent  Carboniferous  strata.  Opposite  stations 
115  and  117,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  granite  again  protrudes 
from  under  the  Carboniferous.  Erosion  probably  has  carried  away 
the  strata  that  were  gradually  thinning  out  as  they  neared  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  thus  exposing  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  view.  Culebra 
peak  (station  IIG),  14,070  feet  high,  is  within  the  metamorphic  area, 
which,  soon  after  having  swerved  to  the  west,  returns  to  the  center  of 
the  range.  A  general  dip  of  10^  to  15^  westward  may  here  be  observed 
in  the  granite.  South  of  station  113,  located  at  an  elevation  of  13,719 
leet,  the  granite  comes  to  a  close.  A  high  plateau  is  formed  by  an 
overflow  of  tracl^yte,  which  extends  westward,  and  covers  the 
granite  toward  the  south.  On  the  east  side  Carboniferous  sandstone 
again  overlies  the  metamorphic  rocks.  At  this  locality  there  are  a 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  rocks  represented.  Similar  to  the 
]>rocess  of  substitution  of  one  mineral  by  another,  as  observed  in  the 
Blauca  group,  mica,  hornblende,  and  chlorite  occasionally  exchange 
their  relaltive  functions,  and  the  result  produced  thereby  is  a  constant 
variation  of  the. names  that  a  lithologist  would  apply  to  the  rock. 
Granite,  however,  is  the  basis  of  all  these,  and  nearly  all  the  varieties 
or  even  species  are  referable  to  it.  True  gneiss  occurs  in  bands  or 
large  masses,  changing  into  mica-schist  and  cbloritic  schist.  Swinging 
westward,  around  the  trachytic  plateau,  the  metamorphic  area  con- 
tinues south  again.  Stations  112  (12,840  feet)  and  110  (12,084  feet) 
are  both  located  within  this  extension.  At  this  locality  the  range  has 
separated,  the  one  spur  continuing  on  farther  south,  while  the  other 
ibllows  a  southwesterly  course.  On  the  latter  the  two  last  named  sta- 
tions were  made.  To  the  east  of  station  112  the  north  branch  of  Rio 
Costilla  fakes  its  rise,  in  a  valley  that  separates  the  two  spurs  of  the 
range.  Starting  in  trachyte  it  flows  through  granite  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  distance  it  travels  before  joining  the  smaller  south  fork.  Neither 
spur  of  the  range  is  very  high  here,  so  that  a  very  good  pass  exists 
north  of  Costilla  Peak.  An  old  Indian  trail  leads  over  it,  and  with  but 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  work  it  might  be  utilized  as  a  good 
road.  South  of  station  110  the  granite,  which  here  is  of  a  coarsegrained 
variety,  stained  dark  red  on  its  surface  by  the  oxidation  of  magnetite  it 
contains,  is  again  covered  by  a  heavy  mass  of  trachyte  coming  from  the 
south.  Costilla  Peak  (station  111,  12,634  feet  above  sea-level)  is  the  last 
granitic  promontory.  Following  down  the  valley  of  the  Costilla,  which 
several  timescloses  into  narrow  granitic  caiions,  we  reach  the  foot-hills  fall- 
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iug  ofif  steeply  into  San  Luis  Valley.  Their  edge  runs  nearly  due  sonth, 
and  their  slopes  mark  the  presence  of  a  strip  of  metamorphic  granite, 
while  the  sammit  of  the  range  is  composed  of  trachyte.  Station  108  is 
located  upon  the  latter,  12,407  feet  high.  No  definite  data  were  ob- 
tained referring  to  the  dip  of  this  granite,  as  it  is  very  much  obscured 
by  cleavage.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  westward.  Many  varieties 
were  noticed  here,  also,  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  claims 
a  common  origin  for  the  metamorphics  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  chain, 
and,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  determine,  a  synchronous  metamorphosis. 
Bands  of  typical  gneiss  alternate  at  places  with  micaceous  or  chloritic 
schists.  Granite,  from  the  fine-grained  to  the  coarsest  variety,  is  found, 
apparently  without  any  definite  system  of  arrangement.  The  coarse- 
grained is  prevalent,  containing  often  good-sized  sheets  of  mica  and 
large  masses  of  quartz  and  feldspar  (orthoclase).  Quartz  veins  trav- 
erse the  granite  in  several  directions,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  strike 
northeast  to  southwest  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent.  Indiciv- 
tious  of  ore  were  found  in  these  veins,  and  will  be  mentioned  at  tho 
proper  place^  With  this  the  metamorphic  area  of  tho  region  which  is 
discussed  in  this  chapter  is  ended.  A  synopsis  of  the  facts  observed 
presents  the  conclusion  that  the  metamorphics  of  the  lower  Sangre  de 
Cristo  owe  their  existence  to  an  alteration  of  the 

SILURIAN. 

North  of  the  Arkansas  River  the  Silurian  formation  occurs.*  From 
there  it  crosses  the  river  toward  the  south,  and  is  last  seen  as  such  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  In  its  strati  graphical 
relations  it  is  conformable  with  the  overlying,  younger  formations, 
wherever  it  has  been  there  observed.  We  have  evidence,  therefore, 
that  it  exists  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  range,  cov- 
ered by  the  Carboniferous ;  among  the  latter  the  strata  of  red  sand- 
stones that  belong  thereto.  Going  south  into  the  r<ange,  ^e  find  that 
the  sandstones  still  remain,  form  a  large  bulk  of  the 'mountains  in  fact, 
bat  the  Silurian  and  the  lowest  Carboniferous  have  disappeared.  At 
the  same  time,  we  observe  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  range 
differ  from  those  not  much  farther  north,  where  they  underlie  the  Silu- 
rian. So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  granites  and  schists  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  show  stratoid  relations  conformable  with  those  of  the 
superincumbent  sedimentary  beds.  They  furthermore  form  the  "  core" 
of  the  mountain  chain,  holding  the  same  relative  position  with  reference 
to  younger  formations  that  Silurian  or  Devonian  would  hold.  It  seems 
possible,  therefore,  that  during  the  progress  of  an  extensive  metamor- 
phosis, the  Silurian,  and  perhaps  lowest  Carboniferous  strata,  furnished 
the  material  for  the  existence  of  our  present  granites,  gneisses,  and 
schists  at  that  locality.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know  the  region,  impossible  to 
prove  any  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  but,  considering  the  analogous  oc- 
currence, the  absence  of  all  formations  older  than  the  Middle  Carbonif- 
erous, and  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  older  formation  only  a 
short  distance  farther  north,  I  think  the  assumption  is  entitled  to  further 
investigation.  A  similar  case  was  observed  during  1874,t  but  in  that 
instance  the  solution  was  by  far  easier  than  in  this  one. 

•  Report  United  States  Geolopcal  and  Geographical  Survey  1873,  p.  308. 
t  Report  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  1874,  p.  190. 
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GABBONIFEBOUS. 

A  group  that  I  refer  to  the  Lower  Carboniferoas  occara  near  Trin- 
chera  Peak.  At  the  time  we  were  examining  that  region,  the  groand 
was  covered  with  more  than  a  foot  of  snow,  so  the  result  of  tlie  inves- 
tigations was  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  greyish-brown,  compact  shale,  sandy  in  part, 
was  underlying  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones  conformably,  and 
formed  the  summit  of  Trinchera  as  well  as  the  higheac  peaks  immedi- 
ately south.  Blue  limestones  occurred  with  it.  So  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, the  dip  of  these  strata  is  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  00^  to 
70^.  1  consider  this  group,  of  which  I  have  seen  too  little,  however, 
to  be  positive,  analogous  to  the  well-established  gypsiferous  strata  of 
other  localities  and  the  members  below  it.  Its  horizontal  extent  is 
small,  but  even  from  considerable  distance  the  change  in  the  formation 
can  be  noticed.  This  is  the  only  outcrop  of  older  Carbonlferons  form- 
ations that  occurs  throughout  the  district.  Taking  into  consideratiou 
the  extensive  area  surveyed,  the  numerous  exposures  of  strata,  and 
masses  in  canons  and  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  it  is  surprising  that  during 
1874  and  1875,  not  more  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  have  been  ifound. 
The  only  conclusiou  possible  to  arrive  at  is,  that  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  regions  examined.  Whether  the  material  that  coDjposed  them  has 
been  metamorphosed,  or  whether  they  never  were  deposited  there,  are 
questions  that  will  require  a  long  time  to  solve.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
volcanic  action  having  occurred  in  the  two  districts  mentioned,  is  of 
enormous  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  evidence  that  much  of 
the  metamorphosing  process  must  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively 
old  geological  period,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  but  little 
proof  of  volcanic  or  Plutonic  eruption  that  may  have  occurred  at  the 
same  time. 

Red  Carboniferous  sandstone. — In  the  report  of  1873,  p.  349,  the  heavy 
beds  of  red  sandstone  north  of  Arkansas  River  have  been  referred  to 
the  Carboniferous..  The  same  view  has  been  held  as  regards  the  region 
near  Ilio  Animas,  explored  in  1874.  As  will  be  observed,  however,  no 
positive  palseontological  evidence  indicating  beyond  a  doubt  the  age  of 
this  group  was  obtained  during  those  two  years,  and  the  position  of  the 
same  was  mainly  based  upon  stratigraphical  evidence.  In  1875  the 
necessary  evidence  was  found,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined 
pages,  and  it  is  without  reserve,  therefore,  that  this  sandstone  is 
placed  in  its  present  position.  Had  it  been  possible  to  make  more  de- 
tailed examinations  at  the  localities  that  furnished  this  proof,  no  doubt 
a  large  number  of  interesting  fossil  species  could  have  been  collected. 
As  it  was,  a  sufficiency  of  material  was  obtained  to  warrant  a  positive 
assertion.  Besides  the  observations  made  by  myself,  I  have  incident- 
ally heard  of  others  corroborating  them.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  receive  the  material  from  others  in  such  shape  that  it  could  herein 
be  presented,  so  merely  mention  the  fact.  The  distribution  of  tliis  red 
Carboniferous  or  "Arkansas"  sandstone  is  a  very  wide  one.  It  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  north  of  Mosco  Pass,  and 
continues  from  there  nearly  to  the  southern  border  of  the  1875  district. 
Station  C2  of  1874  is  located  upon  this  sandstone,  and  from  there  its  east- 
ern limit  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the-Blanca  group,  near 
the  Sheep  Mountains,  u|>on  one  of  which  station  4  was  made ;  it  again 
spreads  farther  toward  the  east,  appeanng  on  the  summit  of  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Pass.  The  larger  portion  of  Veta  Pass  runs  in  it,  and  farther 
south  Indian  Greek  Pass  is  in  it  entirely.    Continuing  southward  it 
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flanks  the  metamorphic  center  of  the  range  on  either  side,  dipping  with 
the  slope  of  the  mountains.  There  it  reaches  a  very  considerable  ver- 
tical development,  which  lets  the  foot-hills  composed  of  it  appear  like 
small  moantains.  On  the  west  side  of  the  range  we  find  it  ior  the  last 
time  opposite  station  113,  bnt  isolated  patches  occur  nearly  as  far  south 
as  Costilla  Peak.  East  of  the  range  its  horizontal  distribution  is  greater. 
Extending  toward  the  southeast  from  station  5  it  underlies,  although  in 
an  abnormal  position,  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  confining 
itself  farther  on  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range,  however. 

Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange,  south  of 
Mosco  Pass,  the  first  outcrop  of  this  sandstone  occurs  on  Ute  Creek, 
near  the  base  of  the  Blaiica  group.  It  is  but  an  isolated  patch,  resting 
on  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  these  mountains.  Northwest  from  that 
point,  in  Greyback  Gulch,  we  first  find  it  agiiin,  this  time  as  a  spur  of 
the  large  mass  that  runs  to  the  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass. 
Riding  to  this  summit  from  the  east  side,  we  travel  over  Lower  Creta- 
ceous until  the  pass  is  reached.  There  suddenly  the  3'ellow  color  of 
the  sandstones  changes  to  deep  red,  and  interstrata  of  argillaceous  shale 
appear.  The  first  view  presenting  itself,  after  crossing  the  summit,  is 
that  of  vertical  walls  standing  out  prominently  from  the  ^eep  slope  of 
the  mountains  on  the  north  side.  At  first  sight  they  appear  like  dikes. 
They  are  dark  in  color,  aiid  weathered  partly  in  grotesque  forms. 
Small  cavities  eroded  into  the  rock  are  suggestive  also  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial, but  upon  examination  these  walls  prove  to  be  composed  of  sand- 
stone. Descending  farther  along  the  road  toward  Fort  Garland,  the 
best  exposures  will  be  found  on  the  north  side.  The  vertical  dip  grad- 
ually change^s  into  an  easterly  one,  steep  at  first,  but  sloping  more 
gently  as  we  proceed.  Trachyte,  of  almost  white  color,  very  com- 
])act,  and  closely  resembling  tiiat  of  station  4,  forms  a  basis  for  the 
strata  to  rest  ui)on.  This  trachyte,  a  spur  of  the  largo  mass  imme- 
diately south,  continues  northward,  forming  the  highest  portion  of  a 
ridge  leading  up  to  station  G.  Mention  has  been  made  of  this  fact, 
because  immediately  after  passing  through  this  volcanic  rock  we  find 
ourselves  again  in  the  sandstone  area,  the  strata  of  which  this  time, 
however,  are  dipping  toward  the  west.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
instance  an  anticlinal  fold,  the  apex  of  which  has  either  been  broken 
by  the  eruptive  material,  or  has  been  gradually  eroded  away.  A 
small,  synclinal  fold  now  occurs  in  the  sandstones  and  sliales,  in  which 
the  interstrata  of  limestone  participate.  Dipping  stec^ily  from  both 
sides,  a  small  trough  is  formed  in  the  sandstone,  the  more  westerly 
strata  of  which  dip  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  4/>o.  Soon,  how- 
ever, (farther  west,)  the  prevailing  dip  asserts  itself,  and  it  assumes 
the  westerly  direction,  until  the  sandstones  and  limestones  come  in 
contact  with  the  metamorphic  granite.  This  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance; then  the  sandstone  is  covered  by  trachytic  rock,  which  in  turn 
finally,  below  station  7,  disappears  under  the  prevalent  dritt  of  San 
Luis  Valley. 

So  as  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  stratigraphical  conditions  ob- 
served on  the  north  side  along  the  road  over  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  a 
section  (Section  I)  is  given.  In  it  the  various  beds  of  sandstone,  shaly 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  the  metomorphic  and  volcanic  rocks  are  dis- 
tinguished. Starting  again  from  near  the  head  of  the  pass  we  observe 
four  heavy  beds  of  a  very  compact  sandstone  (a),  separated  by  others 
of  less  compact  structure.  These  four  are  the  ones  described  as  having 
the  dike-like  appearance.  From  a  vertical  dip  they  gradually  change  to 
an  easterly  one,  which  is  continued  in  the  heavy  underlying  be-d^  ot 
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limestone  (b).  Under  theae  is  a  series  of  red  sandstone  strata*  Very 
near  the  junction  of  the  two,  in  the  limestone,  numeroas  specimens  of 
Froducius  semireticulatus  were  found  in  positu.  After  the  sandstones 
nuderlyiug  follow  two  beds  of  limestone  (c),  separated  by  another  sand- 
stone (d).  Immediately  under  the  second  limestone-bed,  so  far  as  could 
be  observed,  occurs  the  whitish  trachyte  (e)  above  mentioned.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  eruption  of  this  trachyte  caused  the  formation  of  the 
anticlinal  fold  that  can  be  observed,  unless,  indeed,  the  fold  was  created 
by  other  causes  and  the  volcanic  material  merely  took  advantage  there- 
of to  occupy  its  present  xM>sition.  Having  passed  the  trachyte,  we  find 
a  repetition  only  in  reversed  order  of  the  last  named  strata,  dipping, 
this  time,  in  conformity  with  the  anticlinal  fold  in  a  westerly  direction  at 
an  angle  of  about  20^.  The  sandstone  strata  (/),  however,  corresponding 
to  b  here  suddenly  curve  upward  and  form  a  synclinal  fold  of  small  dimen- 
sions. It  is  tobe  assumed  that  this  pointis  very  nearthe  original  central 
line  of  the  folding;  therefore  the  strata  corresponding  to  each  other  are 
but  a  very  short  horizontal  distance  apart.  Sandstones  form  the  center 
of  the  fold,  while  dark-red  argillaceous  shales  adjoin  them  on  the  oat- 
side.  In  these  shales  specimens  of  Sigillaria  were  observed  ;  they  are 
pressed  very  Hat,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  they  are  found  in, 
but  poorly  preserved.  Instead  of  the  strata  now  continuing  the  easterly 
dip  they  have  gained  through  thesynclinal  fold,  they  turn  to  the  westagain 
as  soon  as  the  limestone  series  (g)  is  reached.  This  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  analogous  to  that  near  the  head  of  the  pass.  Three  beds  of 
sandstone  then  set  in  (/i),  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of  about  30^, 
and  separated  by  two  beds  of  limestone  (t).  Immediately  after  the  last 
bed  of  sandstone  we  come  upon  metamorphic  granite  (k\  which  proba- 
bly during  the  Carboniferous  period  served  as  a  shore  for  the  rocks  that 
now  rest  against  it.  It  seems  likely  that  this  granite,  too,  has  been 
disturbed  from  its  original  position,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  the  deposi- 
tion of  sedimentary  li^ds  could  scarcely  have  occurred  in  the  way  it 
is  now  observed.  Trachyte  (/),  u])on  which  station  7  is  located,  covers 
the  granite  and  is  followed  by  drift  (m). 

Making  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  plications  here  observed  with  many 
interruptions  to  one  single  fold,  the  identity  of  strata  has  to  be  consid- 
ered. Could  more  time  have  been  spared,  more  thorough  results  as  re- 
gards detail  might  have  been  obtained.  The  section  was  made  as  care- 
fully as  may  be  possible  without  accurate  horizontal  measurement's  and 
the  subsequent  calculation  of  thickness  of  strata.  On  either  side  of  the 
trachyte  the  strata  are  the  same;  it  is  a  simple  anticlinal  fold,  followed 
farther  west  by  a  synclinal  one  of  small  dimensions.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  place  the  heavy  beds  of  lime- 
stone. So  far  as  could  be  determined  they  are  the  same  as  the  more 
easterly  ones,  but  appear  to  be  totally  detached  from  them,  and  thrown 
into  their  present  abnormal  position.  This,  too,  accounts  for  the  pecu- 
liar relative  position  of  the  granite  and  the  sedimentary  beds  to  a  certain 
extent. 

South  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  is  the  Indian  Creek  Pass.  It  is  but 
little  used,  although  a  wagon-road  leads  up  to  it.  Here,  again,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  Is  a  good  exposure  of  the  rocks.  Ascending  from 
San  Luis  Valley,  trachyte  is  first  encountered,  then  metamorphic  gran- 
ite; joining  on  to  this  che  sedimentaries  begin.  So  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  junction  is  an  abrupt  one,  the  sandstone  leaning  against  the  gran- 
ite with  a  very  steep  easterly  dip.  A  continuous  easterly  dip  may  be 
observed  throughout  the  succeeding  strata,  which  consist  of  limestones 
and  sandstones  alternating.    An  abrupt  stop  of  the  strata  occurs  a  short 
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distaDce  up  the  road,  where  they  strike  granite  with  their  edges,  but  after 
that  is  passed  they  contiDue,  dipping  iu  the  same  direction  at  an  angle 
of  about  30^.    Heavy  beds  of  a  blue  to  gray  limestone  here  set  in,  sepa- 
rate<l  by  a  bed  of  dark-red  sandstone.    In  quality  and  texture  the  sand- 
stones of  this  pass  as  well  as  of  the  one  above  discussed  agree.    They  are 
generallyofmiddieto  coarse  grain,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous  material. 
Sometimes  the  cement  is  quartzitic.    Shaly  varieties  and  true  shales  are 
not  wanting,  but  marls  do  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.    As  we 
proceed  eastward,  a  curious  curving  of  the  strata  takes  place,  no  doubt 
in  some  connection  with  the  anticlinal  fold  farther  north.    Though  no 
true  lold  of  that  kind,  the  effect  produced  is  virtually  the  same,  and  we 
find  at  one  place  the  limestone  strata,  the  last  ones  in  the  upper  series, 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  90*^.    From  there  on,  however,  the  stratification 
bc^mes  more  simple,  the  easterly  dip  gradually  diminishes,  until,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  it  is  not  more  than  10°  to  12^.    A  see-tion  will 
explain  more  thoroughly  what  has  here  been  said.    (Section  II.)    We 
have  in  it  but  the  three  rocks,  metamorphic,  granite  (a),  red  sandstone 
with  its  quartzoseaud  shaly  varieties  (b),  and  limestone  (c).    The  latter 
weathers  into  small  angular  fragments  iu  part,  in  part  it  forms  large 
bowlders  that  show,  upon  being  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  the 
presence  of  silica,  in  the  shape  of  either  irregular  nodulesor  small  ramify- 
ing veins.    The  granite  is  red,  coarse-grained,  closely  resembling  in  its 
lithological  constitution  that  of  station  G.    It  seems  probable,  tbat  the 
very  heavy  mass  of  limestones  (d)  beyond  the  granitic  outcrop  may 
correspond  to  g  of  Section  I,  but  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion from  a  distance  on  account  of  the  very  dense  timber  covering  the 
intervening   space.    It  is  in  this  limestone  that  the  apparent  anticlinal 
occurs,  just  before  the  heaviest  beds  of  the  sandstone  set  in.    Owing  to 
probably  a  slight  admixture  of  manganese,  a  portion  of  the  limestones 
tbat  has  for  a  long  time  been  exposed  shows  a  very  dark  color,  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  bright  red  of  the  succeeding  sandstones.     All 
through  the  limestones  represented  iu  the  above  section  Carboniferous 
fossils  were  found,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  species  Productus  semlreticU' 
latns  and  Athyris  subtilita^  Spiri/erSy  &c.     Not  only  do  they  occur  in 
the  heavy  beds,  but  also  in  the  thin  interstrata  between  the  sandstones. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  together  with  the  occurrences  in 
Sangre  de  Gristo  Pass,  there  is  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  age 
of  the  ssindstones,  and  the  stand-point  taken  with  reference  thereto  in 
1873  appears  to  be  fully  justified.    It  is  desirable  that  quarrying  should 
be  done  in  the  sandstone  itself,  which,  I  presume,  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Carboniferous  plants.    As  it  readily  yields  both  to  disin- 
tegration and  erosion,  the  delicate  impressions  left  by  ferns,  «&c.,  may 
rapidly  be  eifaced.    Faint  traces  resembling  plants,  more  particularly 
Calamites  and  Sigillaria,  were  observed,  but  were  too  doubtful  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  positive  evidence. 

Bast  of  station  114,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range, 
the  red  sandstone  covers  a  considerable  area.  Numerous  strata  of  blue 
limestone  are  inclosed  between  the  sandstones.  These  former  show  fos- 
sils in  abundance :  Productus^  OrthiSj  ISpirifer^  Crinoids,  &c.  No  defi- 
nite arrangement  of  the  relative  position  of  limestones  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  deposited  wherever  the 
conditions  for  precipitation  and  conservation  were  most  favorable. 

From  Indian  Creek  Pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is  9,774  feet,  the  red 
sandstone  continues  southward  iu  an  unbroken  line,  flanking  the  granite 
of  the  range.  Its  strata  dip  due  west,  with  some  local  variation,  pro- 
duced either  bj  recent  dislocations  or  such  disturbances  as  may  b^  vSlW!^ 
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to  physical  chauges  in  the  underlyiug  nietamorphics.  Near  station  113 
it  stops,  however,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  patches  north  of  Costilla  Peak  that  reach  from  the  east  over  on  the 
west  side  of  the  divide.  Thronghoat  its  entire  occurrence  thus  far  de- 
scribed, this  red  sandstone  shows  a  singularly  uniform  character  both 
in  its  stratification  and  its  constitution.  !No  lighter  l>eds  occur  to  vary 
it,  as  have  been  observed  ut  other  points,  and  its  only  chauges  appear 
to  consist  in  the  varying  accumulation  of  argillaceous  material,  whereby 
differences  are  produce<l.  The  granite,  which  crops  out  west  of  it  in  a 
north  and  south-line  about  from  station  122  to  station  110,  was  probably  at 
one  time  covered  by  it,  but  the  fact  that  the  strata  exposed  their  edges  on 
account  of  the  dip  greatly  facilitated  the  process  of  erosion,  and  today 
the  metamorphic  rock  is  left  entirely  denuded  at  the  immediate  base  of 
the  mountains.  This  exhausts  the  occurrence  of  Carboniferous  sand- 
stone on  the  west  side  of  the  range. 

Of  greater  extent  and  more  varied  in  occurrence  is  this  same  sand- 
stone on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sangre  dc  Cristo  Range. 

Station  02  of  1874  is  located  on  the  red  sandstone,  near  Muddy  Creek. 
At  that  locality  it  dips  toward  the  mountains  at  an  an<;Ie  of  about  15^. 
This,  however,  is  sometimes  locally  increased.  South  of  the  station  there 
are  a  few  low  remnants  of  the  same  formation,  that  show  a  steep  dip, 
reaching  00^  toward  the  east,  while  opposite  them  toward  the  raitge* 
the  dip  is  westwartl.  Between  the  two  outcrops  Cretaceous  shales 
of  No.  2  have  been  deix)sited  nearly  horizontally,  thus  showing  a  very 
striking  uuconformability.  It  is  possible  that  these  isolate<l  points  may 
be  but  fragments  of  the  main  mass  farther  west,  or  it  may  be  that  they 
denote  an  anticlinal  fold.  In  view  of  the  contortions  and  plications  ob- 
servable farther  south,  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion.  Section  III 
will  illustrate  the  relative  i)08itions.  As  there  are  no  exposures  tha( 
admit  of  any  idea  as  to  how  the  strata  continue  to  lower  depths,  only  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  has  been  given.  Metamorphic  schints  (<»), 
partly  gneissoid,  partly  micaceous,  and  partly  hornblendic,  are  found  in 
Mosco  Pass,  but  give  way  to  a  red,  coarse-grained  granite  (ft)  .lower 
down.  A  deposit  of  drift  (c)  originating  in  the  metamorphic  area  ob- 
scures the  junction  of  the  sandstone  (d)  with  the  granite.  The  former 
is  stratified  in  heavy  beds,  coarse  to  middle  grained,  showing  a  variety 
of  brown  and  red  shades  upon  exposure.  It  dips  westward  at  an  angle 
of  about  150  to  18^.  Descending  over  the  rise  produced  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dip,  w  hich  probably  caused  the  lodgment  of  drift  at  the  point 
indicated,  we  traverse  a  narrow  valley  containing  horizontal  beds  of 
Cretaceous  shales  No.  2  (e).  Immediately  beyond  that  is  one  of  the 
isolated  hills  of  red  sandstone,  the  strata  composing  which  dip  east- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  35^.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  they  are 
identical  with  the  western  ones,  but  all  or  nearly  all  tiie  beds  of  this 
sandstone  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  detailed  re- 
search to  decide  any  question  of  that  kind.  Only  for  a  short  horizontal 
distance  do  we  find  this  outcrop ;  then  it  is  again  covered  by  Cretaceous 
beds  belonging  to  Nos.  2  and  3  {fand  g).  Judging  from  the  entire  posi- 
tion of  the  outcro|>s  with  reference  to  each  other,  tbe  acceptance  of  an 
anticlinal  axis  or  a  fault  api)ears  to  be  the  more  reasonable.  It  is 
strengthened  furthermore  by  the  approximately  straight  line  which  the 
general  course  of  the  outcrops  shows. 

A  littleeast  of  south  of  station  02of  1874,  there  o^cnranumberof  isolated 
outcrops  of  trachytic  rocks,  forming  either  long  cofiinshaped  hills,  or 
rounded  domelike  ones.  A  portion  of  the  higher  land  near  the  head- 
waters of  Iluerfano  drainage  is  also  covered  by  the  same  material. 
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This  tracbyte  covers  to  a  great  extent  the  Carboniferous  beds,  which 
appear  wherever  erosion  or  other  causes  have  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  so.  Northeast  of  station  5  isoneof  the  isolated  volcanicmonntains, 
and  there  may  be  placed  the  eastern  border  of  the  red  sandstone.  It 
runs  from  there  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks,  ai:d  is  covered  by  the  vol- 
canic rock  composing  them.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  Sangre  de 
Gristo  it  continues,  resting  tirst  on  the  metamorphic  granite,  tlien  on 
the  Lower  Carl)oniferoue  of  Trinchera  Peak.  All  that  region  lying  be- 
tween Indian  Creek  Pass  and  the  Spanish  Peaks  is  covered  by  it,  and 
there  it  has  a  steady  easterly  dip  of  8^  to  12^.  Descending  on  one  of 
the  ridges  from  the  pass  towards  the  headwaters  of  Arapaho  Creek, 
a  rather  carions  case  of  erosion  was  noticed  in  the  sandstone.  Stand- 
ing perfectly  isolated,  near  the  crest  of  the  small  ridge  was  a  block  of 
red  sandstone,  about  10  to  12  feet  in  height.  Near  the' center  of  it  a 
natural  doorway  was  seen,  almost  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man's 
passing  through,  while  a  little  higher  up  was  another  smaller  o])en- 
ing.  Considering  the  thickness  of  the  rock,  it  seemed  curious  at  first 
b\'  what  agency  those  excavations  could  have  been  made,  but  upon 
closer  observation  a  vertical  crack  was  discovered,  which  split  the  entire 
bowlder.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  accumulating  therein 
had  gradually  disintegrated  the  solter  layers  of  sandstone,  and,  proba- 
bly materially  aided  by  frost,  succeeded  in  gradually  splintering  ofl*  suck 
]K>rtionsas  would  most  readily  yield.  The  harder  strata,  the  one  dividing 
the  two  perforations,  and  the  other  forming  the  roof,  had  thus  far  re- 
sisted the  influences  that  carried  away  other  portions  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bowlder.  This  process  of  excavation  throws 
some  additional  light  on  the  formation  of  sandstone  caves,  and  of  the 
"' bridges,"  and  ** arches,''  that  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  regions 
where  sandstone  abounds.  A  protecting  cap  for  the  cavity  is,  in  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  an  indispensable  necessity.  This  was  observed 
near  station  120,  which  is  located  on  the  red  sandstone  of  the  ridge  men- 
tioned at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet. 

Descending  into  the  valley  we  are  confronted  by  a  vertical  wall  of  white 
sandstone.  As  we  approach  it,  we  find  that  the  dip  of  the  red  sandstone 
becomes  steeper  and  steeper,  until  it  appears  to  be  conformable  with  that 
of  the  white.  Red  shales  compose  the  stratii  nearest  to  this  sandstone, 
and  they  have  permitted  a  narrow  valley  to  be  eroded  parallel  to  their 
strike.  Judging  from  lithological  characters  alone,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly have  pronounced  this  white  sandstone  to  be  Cretaceous  and  to 
belong  to  the  lowest  group.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  main  body  of  Spanish  Peak  West  was  composed  of  red  Car- 
boniferous sandstone.  It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  decide,  whether  this  was  really  Cretaceous,  or  merely  an  inter- 
stratum  of  white  sandstone  in  the  red.  No  fossils  could  be  found.  Con- 
tinuing our  explorations  to  the  south  and  southeast,  it  was  observed 
that  the  white  sandstone  continued  in  an  almost  straight,  though  at 
places  broken,  line  on  to  Costilla  Peak,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six 
miles.  It  was  furthermore  observed,  that  at  its  southern  exposures  it 
was  accompanied  by  gray  shales  containing  Inocerami  and  Ostrew.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Spanish  Peak  West  (station  121),  no  other  Creta- 
cex)us  could  be  found, save  the  continuous  area  nearstation  123.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Spanish  Peaks  are  the  only  high  mountains  rising 
from  the  surrounding  sedimentaries  of  that  locality,  and  that  they  are 
partly  (West  Spanish)  or  wholly  (East  Spanish)  volcanic.  In  view  of 
these  facts  and  in  the  absence  of  all  fossils  that  might  render  a  decision 
positive,  I  have  concluded  to  regard  this  white  sandstone  as  Cri^laceovxt^. 
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A  section  (Section  lY)  running  from  station  119  to  station  121  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  present  position  of  the  strata.  Granite  (a)  forms  the  base 
for  the  red  sandstone  {b)  to  rest  upon.  This  latter  dips  eastward  at  an 
angle  of  about  18^  to  25^,  bat  as  we  approach  the  valley  the  steepness 
of  the  dip  increases,  until  it  has  become  almost  vertical.  In  the  valley, 
among  the  readily  decomposing  red  shales  (c)  it  is  very  much  obscured, 
and  when  next  we  have  a  good  view  of  it,  it  is  in  the  vertical  wall  of 
white  sandstone  (d).  Nearest  to  this  sandstone,  on  its  east  side,  red 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones  again  appear,  dipping  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  TO^toSO^.  Soon  a trachitic  eruption  has  broken  through  them, forming 
a  prominent  hill  (e).  After  that  the  red  sandstones  (/),  for  we  find  noth- 
ing but  such  now,  begin  to  dip  more  gently,  become  horizontal  eventually, 
and  near  the  summitof  Spanish  Peak  west,  havea  westerly  dipof  0°  to  8<^. 
Numerous  dikes  (g)  traverse  the  sandstone,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
peak  it  is  capped  by  trachyte,  which  stands  in  connection  with  a  number 
qf  dikes  apparently  issuing  from  one  main  center.  Assuming  now  that 
the  red  sandstone  had  its  original  dip  to  the  east  (8^  to  15^),  aud  that 
a  portion  of  it  was  covered  by  Cretaceous  sandstone,  if  we  could  get  the 
force  to  uplift,  east  of  the  Cretaceous  outcrop,  the  massive  sandstone 
beds,  curve  them,  and  overturn  them,  so  as  to  be  apparently  conform- 
able with  its  secondary  position,  we  would  obtain  the  result  observed 
at  the  ])resent  time.  Whether  the  trachytic  mass  alone  was  accom- 
panied by  or  the  cause  of  that  force,  or  whether  it  was  aided  by  some 
other  vertically-acting  power  which  produced  its  most  marked  results 
at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  would  then  remain  in  question.  As  a 
fact  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  West  Spanish  is  composed  niaiuly  of 
sandstone,  and  only  a  small  i>ortion  of  the  volcanic  material,  East 
Spanish  is  entirely  volcanic. 

In  the  field  I  held  the  view,  explaining  the  enormous  increase  in 
thickness  of  the  sandstones  at  Spanish  Peaks,  by  the  acceptation  of  an 
overturn  of  the  strata.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  stratification 
near  the  narrow  Cretaceous  outcrop  is  very  much  obscured,  and  no  ab- 
solutely definite  knowledge  could  there  be  obtained.  Since  studying  up 
the  case,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disturbance 
there  produced  is  not  that  of  an  overturn,  but  of  a  fault.  This  fault 
has  occurred  immediately  east  of  the  Cretaceous  outcrop,  has  elevated 
the  sandstones  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  ha«  given  rise  to  changes  in 
the  inclination  of  their  strata.  Its  vertical  extent  amounts  to  more  than 
2,000  feet.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  anticlinal  fold  observed  near 
station  G2  of  187-1:,  may  be  in  connection  with  this  extensive  fault. 
Considering  the  mass  of  volcanic  material  that  has  been  ejected  at 
Spanish  Peaks,  I  conclude  that  the  sandstone  of  the  two  peaks  were 
raised  from  their  normal  position  so  as  to  assume  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy.  Injection  of  volcanic  masses  between  the  sandstone 
strata  may  account  for  the  increased  thickness  of  the  latter.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  key-i)oint  east  of  the  Cretaceous  outcrop  was 
so  much  obscured  by  detritus  and  timber.  During  the  disturbance 
of  the  strata  there  were,  of  course,  innumerable  cracks  formed,  which, 
owiug,  perhaps,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  sandstone,  often  run  in 
very  straight  lines.  The  liquid  or  plastic  volcanic  material  entered  the 
fissures,  and  now  forms  the  walls  that  often  are  over  several  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  region,  this  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  metamorphoses  may  be  observed  in  the 
red  sandstone  while  ascending  station  121.  Before  leaving  the  un- 
changed sandstone,  bowlders  of  quartzite  and  a  very  compact  granite. 
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fragments  of  argillite  and  micaceous  schists,  will  be  noticed.  Not  until 
after  leaving  timber-line,  bowever^  can  the  fall  extent  of  the  metamor- 
phosis be  appreciated.  Numerous  dikes  of  a  rh^'olitic  trachyte  traverse 
the  sandstone  strata,  and  on  either  side  of  them  the  changes  produced 
by  beat  under  pressure  are  evident.  Red  shales  are  chauged  into  ma- 
rooncolored,  hard  argillites,  uncomfortable  to  walk  on.  The  quartzitic 
sandstones  have  turned  into  red  granular  quartzites,  while  the  argillace- 
ous ones  are  now  a  typical  granite.  Schists  are  rare,  but  still  occur,  proba- 
bly being  the  result  of  highly  argillaceous  sandstones.  Following  along 
the  strata,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  volcanic  heat,  these  same  rocks 
return  by  gradation  to  their  original  character.  At  times  very  narrow 
dikes  only,  or  ramifications  of  larger  ones,  can  be  found,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  material  changed  by  them  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Nearing  the  summit,  which  is  entirely  volcanic,  the  metamorphosing 
influences  are  found  to  have  had  full  sway.  Ilard  fragments  of  the 
changed  rocks  have  a  ring  almost  like  that  of  phonolite,  weather  in 
slabs,  and  show  indications  of  columnar  structure.  On  the  ridge  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  they  stand  out  prominently,  resisting  more 
successfully  than  their  unchanged  surroundings  the  destroying  action 
of  atmospheric  agents.  There  are  few  localities,  probably,  to  be  found, 
where  this  important  branch  of  chemical  geology  is  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, and  at  the  same  time  so  accessible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
daring  the  time  of  our  ascent  snow  covered  a  large  portion  of  the 
mountain,  and  examinations  could  be  made  only  with  diiiiculty. 

From  the  Spanish  Peaks  the  red  sandstone  continues  along  the  east- 
cm  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  reaching  just  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains  where  the  Cretaceous  beds  begin.  In  nothing  does  it  vary 
from  the  occurrences  farther  north.  Its  thickness  remains  constant, 
about  2,000  feet,  and  its  dip  is  to  the  eastward,  i)erfectly  regular.  Sta- 
tion 124  is  located  on  it  near  the  middle  fork  of  the  Purgatory,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  9,824  feet.  North  of  station  111  (Costilla  Peak)  it  is  covered 
iu  part  by  trachyte,  but  only  for  a  short  distance.  At  this  point  a  |)rob- 
lem  presents  itself,  similar  to  that  near  station  121.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  long  outcrop  of  the  white  sandstone,  following  a  line  about  north  to 
south,  which  is  broken  at  times,  for  which,  however,  the  connection  can 
always  readily  be  established.  This  sandstone  continues  south  as  far 
as  the  northern  base  of  Costilla  Peak.  About  ten  miles  north  of  the 
peak  it  stands  perfectly  vertical,  and  going  farther  south  gradually 
turns  to  a  western  dip,  while  the  tendency  of  its  dip  up  to  that  point  has 
been  an  easterly  one.  At  the  same  time  the  strata  of  red  sandstone, 
having  a  total  thickness  of  about  1,800  to  2,000  feet  there,  follow  the 
same  course  and  dip  to  the  westward,  until  near  Costilla  Peak  they 
dip  but  about  35^  from  the  horizontal.  Near  this  peak  the  Carbonifer- 
ous strata  end  abruptly  against  the  granite,  but  the  end  of  the  white 
sandstone  cannot  be  seen. 

A  sketch  made  from  station  111,  looking  northward  toward  the  Span- 
ish Peaks,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country. 
On  the  west  side  a  continuous  ridge  («),  composed  of  red  sandstone,  runs 
nearly  north  to  south.  The  dip  of  this  sandstone  is  to  the  westward. 
It  slopes  down,  at  first  rather  steeply,  then  more  gently,  until  the  sec- 
ond ridge  (b)  is  formed  by  the  white  sandstone  iu  question.  Near  the 
station  this  also  has  a  westerly  dip,  but  some  distance  off  assumes  the 
vertical  and  then  steeply  dips  to  the  east.  A  narrow,  long  valley  sepa- 
rates this  ridge  from  the  third  one  (c),  which,  however,  is  formed  by 
sandstones  by  far  younger  than  any  of  the  preceding.  A  short  distance 
from  Costilla  Peak  there  rises  in  the  middle  of  this  valley  a  comparatively 
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hifjh  bill  {ft)  comfwsed  of  trachyte.  On  the  western  side  its  bound- 
aries are  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  second  ridge,  bat  on  the  sontb- 
east  it  has  overflowed  a  portion  of  the  younger  strata.  At  first 
sight  this  illustration  will  suggest  an  anticlinal  fold,  but  it  is  not 
one.  Not  a  trace  of  the  white  sandstone  can  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley,  while  none  of  that  observed  there  occurs  on  the 
west.  This  extraordinary  arrangement  of  strata  does  not  occur  for 
any  length  of  distance,  because  a  little  farther  north  both  the  Carl)on- 
iferons  and  Cretaceous  strata  regain  their  original  easterly  dip.  Tak- 
ing a  section  (Section  V)  through  the  first  ridge  and  the  trachytic 
hill,  we  find  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  as  follows:  About  1,500 
feet  of  the  red  sandstone  (a)  dip  at  an  angle  of  35^  to  the  west.  Five 
interstrata  of  whitish  sandstone  {b)  were  observed.  They  differ  in  noth- 
ing from  the  other,  save  in  their  color,  which  is  not  the  pure  or  the  yel- 
lowish white  usually  observed  in  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  but  a 
more  mottled  reddish  or  brownish  white.  Exposed  entirely  on  the  west 
Bide  we  then  find  a  sandstone  (c),  probably  200  to  350  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  quartzitic  in  parts,  of  fine  grain,  lithologically  totally  distinct  from 
the  supeiincumbent  ones.  A  large  mass  of  small  bowlders,  gravel,  and 
silt  has  been  washed  into  the  valley  (^),  from  the  red  sandstones,  so 
that  any  attempt  at  discovering  the  nature  of  underlying  beds  is  ren- 
dered ineftectnal.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  there  a  single  outcrop 
of  strata  in  positu.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  shales  of  some 
kind  have  permitted  the  formation  of  this  valley,  on  account,  first, 
of  its  peculiar  shape  and  topographical  features,  and  secondly,  because 
such  shales  were  discovered  about  18  miles  farther  north  in  the  contin- 
uation of  the  valley.  The  trachytic  hill  (^7)  stands  out  prominently  at 
this  point,  shar]>  ^od  well  cut,  though  farther  south  it  joins  more  closely 
the  eastern  blutt.  Beyond  it  is  the  third  ridge  (e)  composed  of  yellow 
sandstones  and  shales  that  will  be  treated  of  in  chapter  5.  Such  is  the 
appearance  of  a  section  at  this  point,  without  any  reference  to  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  effect  observed.  Another  section,  (Sec- 
tion YI)  made  after  having  seen  the  entire  valley,  may  give  some  ideii 
of  the  dynamics  involved  in  placing  the  strata,  into  their  prCvsent  posi- 
tion. The  third  ridge  (ee)  is  composed  of  sandstones  and  shales  belong- 
ing to  a  Post-Cretaceous  period,  which  dip  eastwanl  at  an  angle  of  10^ 
to  150,  underlying  Cretaceous  and  Carboniferous  beds,  therefore,  must 
have  been  moved  at  one  time  westward  and  overturned,  in  order  to  as- 
sume their  present  position.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  overturn  ex- 
tends but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  vol- 
canic material,  and  that  soon  after  that  has  disappeared  a  return  to  the 
normal  dip  takes  place.  It  is  an  analogous  case  to  that  near  the  Spanish 
Peaks,  wi|ero  volcanics,  too,  play  so  important  a  part.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  white  Cretaceous  sandstone  can  readily  bo  traced 
throughout  the  entire  distance,  the  explanation  of  this  i)henomenon 
might  prove  to  be  very  different.  More  will  be  said  about  the  occur- 
rence and  surroundings  of  the  latter  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation  of  the  district  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted. 

Besides  those  given  above,  no  outcrops  of  Carboniferous  beds  were  ob- 
served in  the  district  under  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  that  here, 
too,  as  farther  north,  they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange,  and  although  not  reaching  very  great  elevations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Trinchera  group,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
structure  of  the  range.  It  will  furthermore  be  observed  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  greatest  disturbances  to  which  these  strata  have  been 
subjected,  we  find  the  best  passes  across  the  mountains.    At  Sangre 
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de  Cristo,  at  Yeta  and  at  Costilla  passes^  those  beds  have  been  folded 
and  even  overtarned,  and  it  is  there  that  the  lowest  depressions  were 
produced.  None  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  limestones,  that  occur 
north  of  the  Arkansas,  have  been  found.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  covered  entirely  by  the  Cretaceous,  but  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  in  such  a  case  not  even  a  single  outcrop  should  have  been  ob- 
served. 

JUUATRIAS. 

Nowhere  were  an 3'  Mesozoic  beds  of  this  group  observed  except  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  which  falls  into  our  district. 
Station  03  of  1S74  is  located  on  a  prominent  hill  composed  of  porphyritic 
trachyte  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  point  near  which  the  red  Triassic  beds  are  found.  On  the  esist  side 
the  development  of  these  beds,  both  as  regards  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical dimensions,  is  quite  considerable.  Pinons  densely  cover  the  low  hills 
formed  by  them  and  greatly  impede  detailed  examiuations.  It  is  evident, 
however,' that  the  "  red  beds"  occurring  there  are  identical  with  those 
farther  north.  The  bright-red  color  shown  by  sandstones,  shales,  and 
marls,  the  regular  stratification,  and  the  lithological  constitution,  all 
agree.  Single  strata  of  either  white  or  yellowish  sandstones  give  the 
bluffs  and  walls  a  banded  appearance,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  more 
uniform  color  of  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone.  As  heretofore  no 
fossils  were  found,  save  some  impressions  resembling  Fucoids.  At  the 
extreme  southern  i)oint  of  the  Greenhorn  Range  the  red  beds  are  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  do  not  again  appear  until 
due  west  of  station  03  of  1874.  There  they  are  exposed  in  several  caiions 
that  cut  deeply  through  the  Cretaceous.  Near  the  headsof  the  caiionsthe 
outcrops  are  found  in  the  shape  of  almost  vertical  walls  200  to  400  feet 
in  height,  surrounded  by  timber,  inclosing  the  swift  streams  that  form 
numerous  small  cascades  over  the  readily  eroding  sandstone.  A  few 
miles  north  of  the  station  these  outcrops  cease,  never  at  any  time  ex- 
tending into  the  valley.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  no 
evidence  of  Jura-Trias  was  found.  It  seems  almost  inexplicable  why 
that  should  be  so,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Triassic  and  Juriiissic  waters  ever 
extended  so  far  west  in  that  region.  Jurassic  beds,  consisting  of  the  light 
shales  and  marls,  occur  east  of  station  63  of  1874,  superincumbent  n])on 
the  Triassic  beds,  aud  conformable  with  them.  No  fossils  were  found 
in  them,  but  their  position  in  the  geological  horizon  of  that  region 
seems  so  well  established,  that  their  occurrence  in  definite  connection 
with  other  formations  may  justify  the  assumption  of  their  Jurassic  age. 
None  were  found  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Greenhorns.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  red  beds  mentioned,  but  the 
timber  is  so  dense  there,  and  the  amount  of  redeposited  material  so 
large,  that  no  positive  information  could  be  obtained  upon  the  subject. 
Near  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Jurassic  beds 
could  be  observed. 

CRETACEOUS. 

Quite  a  considerable  portion  of  this  district  is  covered  by  Cretaceous 
l>eds.  Only  the  lower  members  are  represented,  however,  not  reaching 
higher  than  No.  3.  The  main  area  belonging  to  this  formation  is  the 
nnerfano  Valley,  generally  termed  Huerfano  Park.  From  the  edge  of 
the  plains  westward  Cretaceous  beds  extend  to  the  base  of  those  vol- 
canic mountains  east  of  the  Blanca  group,  underlying  some  of  the 
trachytes  that  form  the  prominent  peaks  mentioned.    Northward  they 
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extend  along  Williams  Greek  antil  lost  under  the  drift  of  the  sonthern 
portion  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley.  Numerous  volcanic  dikes  traverse  both 
the  sandstones  and  shales,  and  have  produced  many  alterations  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  rocks  with  which  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact. About  east  of  the  Spanish  peaks  the  Cretaceous  strata  cease  to 
be  exposed,  as  they  are  covered  by  the  younger  Lignitic  group,  which 
extends  far  to  the  northward.  West  of  Spanish  Peaks  No.  1  again  ap- 
pears, in  an  abnormal  position,  however,  as  has  been  shown  above. 
From  there  the  sandstones  and  shales  both  continue  southward  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange.  Along  this  expos- 
ure they  afford  features  of  much  interest,  though  at  the  same  time  feat- 
ures that  require  careful  study  for  correct  interpretation.  More  par- 
ticularly No.  2  is  pnzzling,  as  to  its  occnrrence  and  stratigraphy. 

Dakota  Group, — (Creta^ceous  No.  1.) — ^This  characteristic  group  is  well 
represented.  Beginning  east  and  south  of  station  63  of  1874,  it  rests  con- 
formably upon  the  older  Mesozoic  beds.  First  the  dip  is  toward  the  east 
15^  to  2(P;  then  it  veers  around  to  the  west,  diminishing,  however,  iu 
steepness  as  soon  as  it  is  due  west.  On  either  side  of  Williams  Greek, 
the  white  and  yellowish  sandstones  form  the  rim  of  a  basin,  as  it  were,  to 
the  younger  Cretaceous  beds  deposited  therein,  dipping  gently  from  both 
sides  toward  the  center  of  this  basin.  Northwest  and  west  they  rest 
partly  on  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  frequently  the  junction  is  so 
obscured  by  dSbris^  or  drift,  as  to  leave  its  precise  location  in  doubt. 
After  passing  station  62  of  1874,  the  sandstone,  which  here  isyellow,  makes 
a  sweep  to  the  southeast,  including  within  its  area  the  volcanic  mount- 
ains of  the  Sheep  Mountain  group  (stations  4  and  5).  While  riding 
up  to  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  along  the  wagon-road  from  the  east, 
we  pass  over  heavy  beds  of  sandstone  belonging  to  this  group.  From 
there  it  turns  toward  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  there 
disappears.  Although  it  appears  to  crop  out  very  distinctly  in  that 
region,  overlying  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  its  horizontal  ex- 
posure is  certainly  very  small,  and  obscured  by  the  intense  color  pro- 
duced by  all  washes  and  debris  coming  from  the  former. 

A  section  (Section  VII)  taken  from  station  63  of  1874  to  station  4  may 
show  the  general  stratigraphical  arrangement,  which  is  simple.  The  firstf 
named  station  is  located  on  porphyritic  trachyte  (a),  which  probably  oc- 
curs there  not  as  a  continuation  of  the  mass  on  the  summit  of  Green- 
horn Mountains,  (stations  83  and  84  of  1873,  but  as  an  independent  erup- 
tion. It  has  broken  through  the  red  Mesozoic  sandstones  (&),  which 
surround  it  on  three  sides.  They  dip  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of 
about  IQo  to  150,  and  are  overlaid  conformably  by  the  sandstones  (c)  of 
the  Dakota  group.  Of  these,  the  lower  strata  are  white  to  light  yellow, 
fine  grained  and  hard,  while  the  upper  ones  are  softer,  yellow,  and  de- 
compose more  readily.  As  they  descend  toward  the  valley,  the  angle 
of  the  dip  gradually  diminishes,  so  as  to  become  almost  imperceptible. 
Yellow  and  grayish  shales  (d)  of  No.  2  (Colorado  group),  containing  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  that  horizon,  are  deposited  on  the  sandstones, 
and  are  in  turn  covered  by  a  yellow  sandstone  (e?),  which  has  mostly  suc- 
cumbed to  erosion.  Aj)proacbing  toward  station  4,  which  is  located 
upon  tra(;hyte  (/),  we  find  that  the  dips  are  reversed.  Instead  of  an 
inclination  toward  the  west,  we  now  have  an  easterly  one.  All  the 
be^ls  above  given  are  recognizable  here,  and  generally  form  either 
small  bluffs  or  low  benches,  according  to  the  litbological  constitu- 
tion of  the  rock  composing  the  strata.  This  section  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  condition  in  which  we  find  Cretaceous  No.  1  iu  Huerfano  Val- 
ley and  in  the  valleys  of  its  main  tributaries.    Totally  different  from 
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tills  is  its  occarrence  west  of  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Under  the  head  of 
^^  Carboniferous^  the  position  of  the  white  sandstone  there,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Costilla  Peak,  has  already  been  discussed.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  two,  and 
show  their  correlation  to  superinoumbent  strata.  For  several  miles  near 
station  121  the  white  sandstone,  standing  on  edge,  is  continnoas;  then 
breaks  ofi',  either  by  disconnection  or  by  merely  being  hidden  from  sight 
on  account  of  the  dense  timber  prevalent  in  that  region.  Following  in 
a  southerly  direction,  however,  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  range,  it  ap- 
pears again,  dipping  steeply  toward  the  east,  conformable  with  the 
underlying  Garboniferons  strata.  Farther  soath  it  then  contiunes, 
broken  every  now  and  then,  but  serving  as  a  good  horizon,  by  virtue  of 
the  bluffs  it  produces.  Numerous  volcanic  dikes  occur  there,  many  of 
them  running  parallel  to  the  sandstone  outcrop,  thus  producing  the 
efi'ect  of  a  single  narrow  ridge  cut  up  into  a  nnmber  of  small  hog-backs. 
A  lirtle  south  of  station  123  we  enter  Stonewall  Valley.  It  is  a  narrow 
valley,  running  almost  due  north  and  south.  Its  western  border  is 
formed  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  its  eastern  by  the  regular  line 
of  bluffs  belonging  to  the  Liguitic  group;  a  wall  running  along  its  en- 
tire length,  almost  without  a  break,  formed  by  the  white  sandstone  of 
No.  1,  has  given  rise  to  the  name.  Viewing  this  valley  from  the  south, 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  imaginable.  The  high 
peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  to  the  right,  the  bench  of  foot-bills,  nar- 
row and  steep,  produced  by  the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  the  long-con- 
tinued vertical  wall  of  white  sandstone  that  cnrves  gracefully  in  the 
distance — all  of  these  tend  to  complete  the  picture.  To  the  left  of  the 
wall  a  fertile  valley,  rich  in  grass  and  woll-watere<l,  bears  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  settlers  have  for  so  secluded  and  choice  a  8]>ot.  Dikes 
of  porphyritic  trachyte,  following  the  course  of  the  wall,  have  raised  a 
number  of  sharp,  low  blulfs,  that  relieve  the  regularity  of  the  other  feat- 
ures. A  second  smaller  valley  lies  between  them  and  the  succeeding 
bluffs,  that  contrast  in  color  and  form  with  all  that  is  presented  to  view. 
Yellow  sandstones  and  shales  form  their  steep  faces,  that  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  dwarf  oak.  In  the  back  ground  the 
towering  forms  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  clad  in  that  hazy  color  produced 
by  distance,  afford  a  grateful  rest  for  the  eye  that  has  taken  in  the  won- 
derful detail  exhibited  in  the  valley. 

Station  124  was  located  on  the  prominent  red  sandstone  ridge.  A 
section  (Section  VIII)  taken  from  there  directly  across  the  valley  (west 
to  east)  may  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  tho'strata. 
An  easterly  dip  of  about  3(P  is  observable  in  the  sandstones  (a),  but  as 
we  descend  this  increases.  When  the  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  group 
(h)  is  reached  we  find  it  to  stand  almost  vertical,  dipping  80^  eastward. 
On  the  latter  side  it  is  nearly  entirely  denuded,  and  presents  the  usual 
character  of  the  sandstones  belonging  to  this  formation.  Then  follows 
the  valley  proi)er  (c).  Here  we  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  that  we 
have  near  Costilla  Peak.  The  innumerable  bowlders,  the  sand  and  fine 
debris  from  the  adjoining  mountains  have  collected  in  this  valley  and  have 
been  distributed  over  almost  the  entire  area.  It  is  only  where  the  dikes 
occur  that  any  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  whatever.  So  far  as  could 
be  observed  the  angle  of  the  dip  decreases  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and 
at  the  dike  {d)  cut  by  the  section^  it  amounts  to  probably  4(P  to  45o. 
More  difficult  than  this,  however,  is  it  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
strata  through  which  the  volcanic  material  has  found  its  way.  Altered 
by  the  heat  and  hidden  by  the  debris  from  the  dike  itself,  it  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  a  shale.    Within  the  valley  itself  not  a  trace  of  any  fossil 
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was  found,  althoagh  at  a  few  isolated  spots  small  patches  of  the  shales 
were  exposed,  only  partly  altered.  Beyond  thedike  we  find  the  same  dip- 
ping at  the  base  of  the  sandstone  bluff  at  an  angle  of  abont  3(P  to  35o. 
Here  we  are  once  more  in  an  easily-recognizable  horizon.  Shales  (e)  and 
sandstones  (/)  compose  the  bluff,  the  strata  of  which  rest  apparently 
unconformably  upon  tbe  underlying  dark-grey  shales.  In  the  same 
way  as  has  been  done,  the  wall  or  the  stratum  forming  it  can  be  traced 
southward  until  it  disappears  under  the  trachyte  immediately  north  of 
Costilla  Peak.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  easterly  dip 
changes  to  a  vertical  position  and  then  farther  south  gradually  turns  into 
a  decidedly  western  one  ]  so  that  the  Carboniferous  strata  i-est  upon  the 
Cretaceous.  Wherever  creeks,  coming  from  the  mountains,  have  cut 
through  theCarboniferousand  then  theCretaceous  strata,  as,  forinstance, 
the  three  main  forks  of  the  Purgatory,  good  sections  can  be  obtained  of 
all  those  beds  that  resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  eroding  influence. 
The  shales,  however,  have  been  cut  out  in  deep  troughs  by  the  waters 
that  were  narrowed  in  their  flow,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  expand.  In  the  stead  of  a  large  portion  of  the  material  carried 
away,  erratic  bowlders,  &c.,  were  deposited,  and  thus  all  examination 
of  the  strata  really  existing  at  any  given  point  is  made  very  difficult. 

Colorado  group, — (Cretaceous  No.  2.) — All  the  shales  alluded  to  above 
as  occurring  in  Stonewiill  Valley  and  both  north  and  south  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose to  belong  to  this  group.  Although  I  had  occasion  to  traverse  that 
particular  region  very  carefully,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  more  than 
one  locality  where  the  question  was  answered  beyond  all  doubt.  For- 
tunately, this  is  in  such  close  pi*oximity  to  the  questionable  aroa^,  that  I 
have  drawn  my  deductions,  and  have  considered  myself  justified  in  so 
doing,  mainly  from  the  observations  made  there.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  yellow  sandstone  bluffs  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  contain 
strata  resting  apparently  unconformably  upon  those  which  are  regarded 
as  Cretaceous.  Station  125  is  located  about  a  mile  south  of  the  South 
Purgatory,  on  one  of  the  younger  bluffs.  While  the  strata,  both  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  of  the  latter  are  characterized  by  light  colors  of 
great  uniformity,  I  observed  on  the  river  itself,  in  its  valley,  a  dark-grey 
shale,  protected  from  erosion  by  several  basaltic  dikes.  IFpon  examin- 
ation this  shale  ]>roved  to  have  a  dip  of  about  23^  east,  and  to  contain 
Inoceramv^  and  Osfrca  complexa.  Its  identity,  therefore,  was  established. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  it  was  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
shales  in  the  valley  that  had  furnished  such  unsatisfactory  exposures. 
It  was  apparently  unconformable  with  the  overlying  rocks,  but  con- 
formable with  the  gradually  diminishing  dip  of  the  shales  immediately 
west  of  it,  and  in  direct  connection  with  them.  This  is  the  only  well- 
established  occurrence  of  Cretaceous  No.  2  that  I  can  cite  for  the  valley 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Observation,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
character  of  this  depression  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  those 
generally  formed  in  the  readily  yielding  shciles  of  this  group,  and  in  my 
own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  assumption  of  its  belonging  to  that 
series  is  correct. 

On  the  liner' ano  the  development  of  No.  2  is  by  far  greater.  Heferring 
to  section  VII,  two  strata  of  the  shales  will  be  noticed — the  one  (d)  of  a 
yellowish  to  greenish  color ;  the  upper  one  {d')  reddish.  Above  them  is 
a  san(lstoue(6')  containing  fragments  of  J?iocerami  and  Ostrew.  Thispor- 
tion  of  the  Cretaceous  was  deposited  without  any  intermission  of  time 
alter  the  lower  sandstones,  because  no  erosion  of  the  latter  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  A  large  bay  was  formed  by  the  waters  depositing 
No.  2,  which  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Huerfano.    Ac 
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that  time  the  Garboniferons  strata  had  already  been  subjected  to  dls- 
tnrbanees  aud  to  erosion,  (compare  section  III,)  so  that  at  a  number  of 
places  the  shales  are  found  to  be  bedded  unconformably  with  the  under- 
lying red  sandstones.  This  is  but  in  accordance  with  observations  mado 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  where  Carboniferous  beds 
were  apparently  overlying  Cretaceous.  In  that  particular  instance  the 
strike  aud  dip  of  the  strata  of  both  was  the  same,  thus  making  the 
deception  more  perfect. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  no  Cretaceous  was 
observed  along  its  entire  length.  It  seems  strange  that  this  region 
shonld  so  completely  have  escaped  all  invasion  during  that  period,  but 
can  readily  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  points  of  inlet, 
which  would  be  looked  for  at  Poncho  and  Veta  Passes,  and  at  the  exic 
of  the  Rio  Grande  from  San  Luis  Valley,  were  already  at  too  high  an 
elevation  to  be  overflowed.  With  the  exception  of  a  curious  drift  con- 
glomerate, deposited  most  likely  by  water  and  ice,  I  have  observed  iu 
San  Luis  Valley  no  sedimentary  formation  younger  than  the  Carboni- 
ferous. In  chapter  IV,  while  speaking  of  the  Post-Cretaceous  forma- 
tion I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  its  younger  members,  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  district  here  treated  of. 

VOLCANIC  FORMATIONS. 

Although  there  are  no  extensive  volcanic  areas  in  this  district,  those 
we  do  find  are  of  great  interest,  not  so  much  locally,  as  on  account  of 
their  i>eculiar  geological  genes^is.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  nothing 
bat  trachyte,  dolerite,  and  basalt  occur  among  the  volcanic  rocks 
composing  the  various  groups  and  dikes.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  mountains  near- the  eastern  entrance  of  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Pass.  On  account  of  their  color  partly,  partly  on  account  of  their  shape, 
two  of  them  have  received  the  name  of  ''  Sheep  Mountains,"  while  the 
others,  lower  in  elevation  and  less  prominent  in  their  forms,  have  not 
been  named  as  yet.  There  are  at  that  locality  six  volcanic  areas,  all 
belonging  to  one  system,  though  separated  at  present  by  the  eti'ects  of 
erosion.  Lithologically  they  are  similar  or  identical.  Some  basalt  is 
foand  on  the  Lower  Huerfano,  forming  small  tables,  the  terminations  of 
huge  dikes.  The  Spanish  Peaks,  the  volcanic  portion  of  which  covers 
but  a  small  area,  are  very  prominent  and  of  importance  in  the  volcanic 
system  of  the  region.  Near  the  headwaters  of  Rios  Culebra  and  Cos- 
tilla a  large  portion  of  the  higher  land  is  covered  by  trachyte,  some 
of  which  extends  down  into  the  valleys.  Besides  these  volcanic  deposits 
there  are  innumerable  dikes  in  the  (listrict,  traversing  mostly  the  Creta- 
ceous, sometimes  the  Carboniferous  formations. 

A.— 'Volcanic  areas. — As  such  I  mean  to  designate  the  more  massive 
portions  of  volcanic  material,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dikes  proper. 
Station  4  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  10,705  feet,  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  more  northerly  mountains  belonging  to  the  Huerfano  group,  near 
the  pass.  Resting  immediately  upon  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group,  the  strata — if  we  can  speak  of  siich — have  a  southwesterly  dip. 
I  do  not  regard  the  differences,  partly  in  color,  partly  in  structure,  that 
can  here  be  observed,  either  as  strata  in  the  true  sense  or  as  volcanic  flows, 
but  assume  that,  at  the  succeeding  stages  of  cooling,  the  volcanic  mass, 
in  this  instance,  resolved  itself  into  physically  ditierent  rock,  so  that 
to-day,  upon  weathering,  the  effect  observed  is  similar  to  that  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  stratification.    The  trachyto  composing 
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tbis  mouDtain  is  abont  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  of  a  light-yellow  to  whit- 
ish color.  Paste  cryptocrystalline- containing  very  bright,  minate  crys- 
tals of  sanidite.  Upon  ex[)Osare  it  assames  a  light-brown  color,  dne  to 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  magnetite,  and  breaks  into 
thin  fragments  and  slabs  that  have  a  semi-metallic  ring.  North  of  sta- 
tion 4  is  another  smaller  hill,  of  almost  the  same  shape  and  general  ap- 
pearance. Toward  the  west  the  volcanic  mass  has  flown  over  the  high 
portion  of  country,  from  which  Sangre  de  Gristo  Creek  receives  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  water.  At  that  point  the  trachyte  covers  the  Car- 
boniferous strata.  A  little  east  of  south  from  station  4  is  station  5,  at 
an  altitude  of  11,512  feet,  located  also  upon  trachyte.  It  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  former.  Drawing  a  line  from  station  5  in  the  direction 
north  25^  west,  it  will  be  found  that  the  three  mountains  thus  far  men- 
tioned stand  in  one  straight  row.  Judging  from  this  and  from  the  dike- 
like character  that  almost  all  the  eruptions  in  this  region  have,  I  should 
suppose  that  this  was  merely  one  immense  dike,  disrupted  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  present  Cretaceous  sandstones  between  them.  It  seems  to 
have  contained  more  volcanic  matter  than  was  required  to  fill  the  fis- 
sure, consequently  overflowed  both  to  the  westward  and  eastward.  As 
it  is  the  case  near  station  4,  so  it  is  near  station  5.  Although  the  connec- 
tion now  is  broken,  and  the  Carboniferous  strata  covered  by  the  two 
masses  have  api)eared  between  them  in  Veta  Pass,  that  large  area  imme- 
diately south  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  was  in  connection  with  the 
mountain  of  station  5.  From  the  section  through  the  pass  (Section  I)  it 
is  evident  that  there,  too,  the  trachyte  reaches  to  considerable  depth,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  lithological  constitution  as  its  two  eastern 
neighbors.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  a  number  of  these  huge 
dikes  occur  here,  but  on  account  of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  one  to  the 
other,  their  individual  outlines  have  been  lost.  Station  7  is  lociited  on 
a  trachyte,  near  the  junction  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  and  Indian  Creeks, 
8,967  feet  high.  This  appears  to  be  an  isolated  outflow,  separate  from  the 
eastern  ones,  but  in  connection  with  that  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  In 
niineralogical  and  physical  character  this  trachyte  differs  Irom  the 
former.  It  is  brown,  almost  lilac  when  fresh,  contains  small  crystals  of 
biotite  and  sanidite.  A  short  distance  below  the  station  it  can  be  ob- 
served overlying  the  metamorphic  granite  of  that  locality.  It  weath- 
ers, on  account  of  its  flows,  by  far  more  massively  than  the  eastern, 
and  presents  more  the  character  of  that  found  on  the  west  side  of  San 
Luis  Valley.  Only  for  a  short  distance  can  the  flows  be  traced  in  any 
direction ;  then  they  thin  out  and  disappear.  It  can  be  observed,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  trachytes  west  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  divide  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  east  of  it,  unless,  as  is  the  case  farther 
south,  the  western  ones  have  flowed  over.  It  is  furthermore  noticeable 
that  on  the  western  side  no  dikes,  neither  the  large  ones,  as  the  Sheep 
Mountains,  nor  the  smaller  ones,  will  be  found,  although  but  a  few  miles 
distant  they  occur  in  such  great  variety  of  form  and  composition  and 
such  exceptionally  great  numbers. 

A  most  interesting  group  is  that  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  (station  121.) 
Approaching  them  from  the  north,  the  two  mountains  are  seen  to  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  standing  isolated 
as  they  do,  the  effect  of  their  height  is  still  increased.  The  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Arapahoe  is  in  the  foreground,  and  from  it  rise  abruptly  the 
forms  of  these  two  giants.  Innumerable  walls,  high  and  of  great  length, 
stretch  from  the  valley  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  peaks,  while  soli- 
tary volcanic  buttes  give  evidence  of  others  that  have  crumbled  away. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  narrow,  sharp  ridges,  surmounted  by 
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the  same  walls  that  cnnsed  their  present  existence,  lead  up  to  the  shaip 
sammit  of  the  higher  peak,  "  Sentinels^  of  volcanic  rock  are  stationed 
outside,  rising  in  their  isolated  glory,  as  if  to  guard  the  access  to  the 
center  whence  they  had  their  origin.  An  excavation  resembling  half 
a  crater  on  the  southwest  slope  of  the  mountain  completes  the  decep- 
tion already  conveyed,  that  we  here  have  a  volcanic  eruption  that 
has  left  its  evidence  in  the  most  approved  form.  East  Spanish  Peak, 
lower  than  the  other,  presents  steei)er  outlines,  more  sharply  cut  slopes 
and  ridges,  and  less  of  the  characteristic  dike-walls  than  its  neighbor. 
Hoth  are  l)eautiful  peaks,  in  form  as  well  as  in  their  geological  features. 

In  6i>eakiiig  of  the  Carboniferous,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  main 
body  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  red  sandstone,  that  has  been  altered 
by  heat,  so  as  to  pro<luce  a  number  of  species  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
Ascending  the  western  peak  from  the  south,  we  pass  first  over  the  red 
sandstones,  until,  near  timber-line,  we  find  the  first  evidence  of  larger 
masses  of  volcanic  rock.  Fragments  of  numerous  varieties  of  trachyte 
and  rhyolitic  trachyte  lay  scattered  around  in  great  profusion.  Vertical 
places  are  seen  along  the  ridge  we  propose  to  climb,  and  we  find  upon 
reaching  them  that  they  are  cauvsed  by  the  intersecting  dikes.  These 
are  from  2  to  €0  feet  in  thickness,  and  not  unfrequently  extend  from 
near  the  summit  down  into  the  valley  for  several  miles.  All  the  striita 
in  their  imme<liate  ueighborboml  have  been  baked,  fritted,  and  com- 
pletely changed.  Near  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  sedimentary  beds 
have  totally  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  trnchyte,  with 
its  splendent  brown  mica,  white  oligoclase,  and  long  needles  of  black 
hornblende.  More  than  four  feet  of  snow  covered  the  summit  at  the 
time  of  our  ascent  (September  2G,  1875)  and  it  was  more  difficult  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  to  trace  the  exact  limits  of  tbe  capping 
volcanic  rock.  Enough  was  seen,  however,  to  show  that  this  capping 
rests  upon  one  of  the  changed  sandstone  strata,  which  at  that  elevation 
has  a  slight  westerly  dip.  (Compare  section  IV.)  DifiTeiing  from  sta- 
tion 121,  which  is  13,623  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  lower  East  Spanish 
Peak.  This  is  composed  entirely  of  trachytic  rock,  sending  out  also 
a  number  of  radiating  dikes,  neither  so  many  nor  so  long,  however,  as 
those  of  the  western  peak.  With  the  explanation  given  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Carboniferous,  relative  to  the  ui>lieaval  of  both  these 
mountains  and  the  formation  of  a  fault,  this  is  in  accordance.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  point  of  leiist  resistance,  i.  e,j  where  the  Carboniferous 
strata  were  thinning  out,  the  quantity  of  volcanic  material  ejected  should 
be  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resisting  medium,  the  sandstones, 
wonld  furnish  by  far  more  cracks  and  fissures  that  could  be  filled  by  tbe 
injected  lava.  Dr.  Haydeii*  regards  these  peaks  as  a  "gigantic  dike, 
with  the  strike  about  northeast  and  southwest."  With  this  view  I  fully 
agree,  adding  that  this  main  dike  has  clustered  around  it  a  very  large 
Dumber  of  accessories,  emanating  from  the  same  source  and  formed  syn- 
chronously with  the  elevation  of  the  peaks.  We  did  not  visit  the  base 
of  l!^t  Spanish,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  metamorphosis  of  the  under- 
lymg  strata  could  be  observed  here  similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place 
on  and  near  station  121. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  south  of  station  115,  a  belt  of 
trachyte  sets  in,  the  continuation  of  the  heavy  outflow  to  the  south. 
Station  114  is  located  on  it  at  an  elevation  9,807  feet.  Low  rounded 
hills  covered  with  piiion  and  juniper,  or  presenting  gentle  grassy 
slopes,  characterize  the  region.    Deep  gullies  are  worn  into  the  volcanic 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  Idil?  to  1669,  p.  153. 
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rocks,  and  they  are  well  exposed.  Meta'mon)bic  rocks  underlie  the 
trachyte  here,  which  has  a  thickness  of  300  to  500  feet.  It  is  evident, 
both  from  this  featnre  and  from  the  identity  of  its  lithological  constitu- 
tion, that  this  is  but  a  flow  from  the  south.  On  the  west  side  drift  of 
the  San  Pedro  Valley  covers  the  dipping  strata  or  flows,  and  they  are 
hidden  from  view.  It  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty  whether 
they  appear  at  the  base  of  the  iSan  Pedro  Mesa,  but  this  seems  probable ; 
it  is  also  probable  that  their  continuation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  bluffs 
northeast  of  station  105  in  San  Luis  Valley.  At  the  south  end  of  the  mesa 
the  connection  between  the  two  former  is  established,  and  there  the 
trachyte  does  appear,  but  it  seems  to  dip  under  too  far  to  show  any 
broad  area  farther  north.  The  connection  between  this  and  the  southern 
mass  has  been  severed  by  erosion,  and  Kio-Costilla  forms  the  boundary 
between  them,  running  in  metamorphic  rocks  at  that  place.  Of  the 
large  volcanic  area  to  the  south,  merely  the  northern  end  came  within 
the  boundary  of  our  district.  Along  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains 
metamorphic  granite  occurs  from  Rio  Costilla  southward.  This  reaches 
up  to  about  timber  line  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  and  from  there 
upward  the  trachyte  sets  in.  It  follows  in  its  western  border  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  and  produces  a  number  of  sharp,  high  peaks.  Generally 
it  remains  on  the  highest  portions,  but  west  of  station  110  crosses  the 
Costilla,  and  forms  a  number  of  low  hills  with  steep,  blufly  sides.  Here 
it  is  nearest  to  the  station  114  group,  being  ouly  four  miles  distaut. 
The  elevations  of  the  two  groups,  this  lowest  one  and  the  former  also, 
agree,  as  well  as  their  structure  and  texture.  A  few  isolated  outcrops, 
that  may  merely  be  fragments,  are  found  higher  up  on  the  Costilla,  but 
the  main  mass  recedes  southward.  Immediately  east  of  Costilla  Peak, 
however,  (station  111,)  it  projects  to  the  north,  forming  the  prominent 
hill  (d)  in  section  V.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  of  minor  outflow,  as  the  character  of  the  trachyte  differs  from 
that  observed  farther  south.  From  there  it  extends  eastward,  covering 
some  of  the  sandstone  bluffs.  Prior  to  the  erosion  which  produced  the 
present  bluffs,  it  must  have  covered  a  by  far  greater  area,  as  remnants 
of  it  are  found  at  station  1!3(»,  nine  miles  beyond  its  present  extreme 
northern  poiut.  Steep  walls  and  sharp  ridges,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sawatch  Kange,  indicate  the  presence  of  this  volcanic  rock.  So  far  as 
could  be  determined  from  a  distance,  it  extends  much  farther  south, 
forming  the  mountains  of  the  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Hange.  At  all  points  along  the  northern  and  western  edge  of  this  mass 
it  was  found  to  overlie  metamorphic  rocks,  having  adapted  itself  in  its 
flow  to  the  various  features  of  erosion  that  existed  at  that  time.  When- 
ever a  mountain  was  too  high  to  be  reached,  or  a  ridge  barred  its 
progress,  the  trachyte  has  altered  the  direction  of  its  course  au<l  sought 
more  readily  accessible  localities.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Costilla, 
aqueous  erosion  has  no  doubt  removed  a  very  great  portion  of  the  vol- 
canic i*ock,  and  the  river  has  deposited  it  either  in  the  form  of  bowhlers 
or  sand  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  San  Luis  Valley.  Columnar 
structure  can  be  observed  in  some  of  the  small  outcrops  in  the  valley, 
but  not  so  frequently  in  the  mass  higher  up.  The  trachyte  bears 
evidence  of  haviug  been  very  thoroughly  fused,  and  is  as  a  rule  very 
hard,  brittle,  compact  of  texture,  and  has  a  semi-metallic  ring  when 
found  in  slabs.  Station  108  is  located  on  a  sharp  peak  of  this  group, 
near  the  head  of  Kio  Colorado,  and  is  12,467  feet  above  sealevel.  It  is 
on  the  western  spur  of  the  main  range,  which,  farther  north,  separates 
into  two  branches.  Here  the  trachyte  is  very  characteristic,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Sawatch  Kange;  not  that,  however,  found  in  the 
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Huerfano  or  in  the  Spanish  group.  As  the  average  character  the  fol- 
lowing descrii^tion  may  serve:  The  rock  has  a  dark  grey  color,  pro- 
duced by  finely  disseminated  magnetite,  and  is  microcrystalliue.  Thin 
seams  of  epidote  occur  in  it.  Crystals  of  sanidite  are  partly  fresh, 
partly  decomposed,  in  the  latter  case  opaque.  A  green  cbloritic  miueral 
occurs  in  minute  crystals,  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

The  western  spur  of  the  range,  the  one  upon  which  station  108  was 
made,  I  regard  as  the  true  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  topo- 
graphically considered.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  the  eastern 
one  WQuld  probably  be  chosen,  as  it  is  here,  that  the  formations  com- 
posing the  range  farther  north  are  fully  represented.  Red  Carbonifer- 
ous sandstone,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  on  both  sides  of  the 
range,  is  wanting  on  the  western  side,  while  it  is  found  on  the  other, 
and  there  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  mountains  of  considerable  size. 
At  Costilla  Pass,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  range  is  broken,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  must  then  be  looked  for  in  the  western  branch.  Of 
the  isolated  patches  north  of  the  main  area  thereis  the  oneleading  toward 
station  113.  Trachyte  there  occupies  a  number  of  the  higber  points 
overlying  granite  or  Carboniferous  sandstone.  Southwest  of  station 
113  it  forms  a  small  plateau,  above  timber-line,  and  from  there  descends 
southward  into  the  valley.  It  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  tra- 
chyte of  station  114,  but  approaches  it  within  a  few  miles,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  flow.  As  the  general  dip  ot  the  metamorphics,  so  is 
the  general  dip  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  a  westerly  one,  ex- 
cept near  station  111,  where  the  flows  extend  eastward.  In  the  southern 
group  there  is  but  little  variety  in  the  lithological  character  of  the  lay- 
ers ;  they  would  belong,  if  compared,  to  Ko.  3,  trachyte  of  the  San  Juan 
country.* 

The  average  thickness  here  may  be  stated  at  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  al- 
though locally  this  estimate  is  greatly  over  and  under  reached.  It  would 
1)6  of  interest  to  make  careful  comparisons  in  detail  of  each  successive 
flow  or  layer,  and  compare  them  with  the  analogous  or  i)arallel  beds  of 
the  Sawateh  Range.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  comi)aratively  bur- 
ned examination  could  that  only  be  made,  no  positive  identiflcation  of 
these  strata  with  those  farther  west  will  be  possible. 

On  the  Buerfano,  near  Badito,  station  141  is  located  on  a  Cretaceous 
bluff,  covered  by  basalt.  Its  elevation  is  0,952  feet.  The  regular  bluff  * 
trends  from  northeast  to  southwest,  has  a  comparatively  flat  top  with 
some  rising  hills  on  its  summit.  Immediately  south  of  it  is  another  bluff 
of  the  same  character.  They  are  both  in  a  line  with  stations  5  and  7, 
and  probably  belong  to  the  same  system  of  eruption,  although  the  rock  is 
youirger.  Northeast  of  station  5  is  an  isolated  hill,  almost  dome-shaped, 
which  I  have  named  Muralla  Peak,  with  a  number  of  dikes  leading  to- 
ward it.  Probably  the  main  body  of  this  hill  is  trachytic,  as  those  far- 
ther west  are,  but  the  dikes  are  almost  basaltic,  and  they  seem  tohave  been 
formed  by  the  same  material  that  covers  the  two  blurt's  in  question,  and 
probably  at  the  same  time.  On  the  second  bluff  three  conical  rises 
may  be  observed,  that  apparently  indicate  the  points  of  outflow.  Water 
has  carried  on  erosion  very  successfully  in  that  region,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  that  no  doubt  at  one  time  was  covered  by  volcanic  strata,  is  now 
denuded  and  shows  Cretaceous  beds.  Between  the  two  bluff's  the  con- 
nection of  the  basalt  is  very  slight,  although  they  are  but  a  very  short 
distance  apart.  Small  remnants  of  the  more  extensive  basaltic  areas 
occur  in  a  few  hills  trending  toward  the  larger  volcanic  group  west. 
All  of  them  either  cover  or  penetrate  Cretaceous  beds. 

•Report  United  States  Geological  Survey.  1874,  p.  196. 
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South  of  Station  84  of  1873,  which  is  on  the  sammit  of  the  Oreenhorn 
Mountaios,  a  cone-shaped  |>eak  rises  to  an  elevation  of  8.897  feet.  It  is 
ver^  prominent  as  seen  from  the  surrounding  lower  country,  and  has 
been  named  Badito  Peak.  Upon  this  bill  station  G3  of  1874  was 
located.  It  is  an  isolated  eruption  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  that  broke 
through  the  re<l  beds  and  the  I^wer  Cretaceous  sandstones,  covering 
now  but  a  small  area.  On  the  north  the  trachyte  rests  on  nieta- 
morphic  granite,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains, 
while  on  its  other  sides  it  overlies  Cretaceous  No.  1.  The  rock 
composing  the  very  pretty  hill  is  a  white  to  greyish  trachyte,  with 
a  fine  crystalline  paste,  crystals  of  sanidite,  and  oligoclase,  and  some 
small  needles  of  black  hornblende.  It  does  not  resemble  the  trachyte 
of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  but  is  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  U  uer- 
fano  group.  Although  the  shape  of  the  hill  is  the  typical  conical  one 
of  a  volcano,  no  crater  or  even  a  vestige  of  any  crater  could  be  observed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  amount  of  volcanic 
material  that  occurs  in  Southern  Colorado,  I  have  not  been  at)le  to  find 
a  single  mountain  or  hill  of  which  I  could  say  that  it  even  only  resem- 
bled an  extinct  crater.  The  eruptions  have  evidently  not  been  accom- 
panied by  that  demonstration  of  force  which  we  observe  in  the  voh^a 
noes  of  the  present  day,  bnt  the  existence  of  the  dome-shaped  and  sim 
ilar  mountains  that  stand  isolated  is  due  merely  to  a  slow  process  of 
eruption,  comparable  with  boiling  over.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  ow^ 
their  shape  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on  their  sides. 
Rarely  will  a  better  instance  demonstrating  the  former  fact  on  a  small 
scale  be  found  than  at  station  63  of  1874.  I  might  allude  to  Mount  Sao 
Antonio  and  Ute  Peak,  in  the  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley; 
they,  however,  are  of  large  extent,  and  have  sent  their  flows  for  a  loug 
distance  from  them. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  larger  flows  in  the  district  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  Essentially  we  have  but  three  groups:  the  Huerfano  grouf). 
comprising  the  mountains  upon  which  stations  4,  5,  141,  and  63  of  1874 
are  located;  the  Spanish  Peak  group;  and  the  southern  Sangre  de 
Cristo  or  Venado  group.  The  two  former  are  intimately  related,  and 
are  probably  postt^rior  to  the  third.  Not  from  any  deposition  upon  cer- 
tain formations  can  this  be  judged,  but  mainly  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
iormer,  rhyolitic  trachytes  and  basalt  occur,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
latter.  The  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks  in  our  western  country  has 
been  so  well  established,  after  much  observation,  that  a  mistake  will 
scarcely  be  made  by  following  the  adopted  succession.  It  will  generally 
be  found,  too,  that  wherever  this  succession  has  been  the  guide  for  asser- 
tions, either  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  discoveries  will  corroborate 
them. 

B, — Dikes. — A  very  large  number  of  these  occur  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, but  as  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  obseirved,  only  the  most 
prominentor  most  interesting  oncsshall  be  mentioned.  {Station  14L\  7,168 
feet  high,  is  located  on  a  basaltic  dike,  that  is  one  of  a  small  complex. 
The  general  trend  of  the  dikes  at  that  locality  is  northeast  to  southwest, 
with  several  small  ones  crossing  them  at  nearly  right  angles.  Cretace- 
ous shales  of  the  Colorado  group  are  the  material  through  which  the 
black  biisalt  projects,  and  forms  the  steep  walls  that  are  almost  inacces- 
sible. The  one  upon  whicli  the  station  was  located  is  very  near  the 
junction  of  Williams  Creek  and  the  Huerfano.  Although  scarcely  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  valley  it  affords  can  excellent  point  for  an  exten- 
sive view,  a  fact  which  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  Indians,  in- 
asmuch as  we  found  the  remnants  of  an  old  ^^  lookout"  on  the  highest 
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point  No  disturbance  conld  be  observed  in  the  strata  that  were 
traversed  by  the  volcanic  material,  a  fact  which  has  been  noticed  in  al- 
most every  instance,  and  shall  be  discassed  more  at  length  below,  when 
si>eaking  of  the  dikes  near  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Northeast  of  station  5 
is  the  dome-shai)ed  mountain  that  has  been  alluded  to  above,  Muralla 
Peak.  A  number  of  creeks  head  there,  belonging  to  the  Huerfano 
drainage,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  ridges,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  surmounted  by  one  of  the  wall-shaped  dikes.  Tbe  latteV 
extend  intx)  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  some  of  them 
run  along  for  several  miles.  Tbey  show  the  same  physical  characteris- 
tics as  nearly  all  the  others,  and  are  composed  of  porphyri.tic  trUcbyte. 
More  than  ten  were  located,  issuing  radially  from  near  the  center  of 
tbe  mountain.  Regarding  the  three  trachytic  outcrops,  upon  two  of 
which  stations  4  and  5  (VetaPeak)  are  located  as  one  huge  dike  in 
connection,  probably,  so  far  as  regards  formation,  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  fault  west  of  Spanish  Peaks,  we  find  it  to  be  14  miles  in  length, 
striking  a  little  west  of  north.  A  long  dike,  very  prominent  in  its  form 
and  course,  occurs  between  the  Santa  Clara  and  Spanish  Creek,  north 
of  station  lo9.  Its  course  is  about  northwest,  and  the  rock  composing 
it  is  basalt.  ]Sumerous  small  dikes  are  to  be  found  in  the  region  from 
which  these  longer  ones  have  been  quoted,  but  they  are  obscured  i)artly 
by  the  timber;  partly  they  have  crumbled  down  so  as  to  be  visible  no 
h>nger  unless  upon  special  examination.  They  are  of  no  importance, 
however,  in  consideriog  tbe  question  both  as  to  origin  and  cause  of  the 
dikeR. 

Emanating  from  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  dikes  in  tbe  district.  More  may  be  observed  at 
station  121  than  at  the  East  Spanish.  Radiating  in  every  direction 
from  tbe  moniitain,  with  its  summit  as  a  center,  these  dikes  stretch  for 
si-veral  miles  into  the  valley  of  tbe  Arapahoe.  It  is  tbey  that  have 
€-Hnsi*d  the  preservation  of  sedimentary  strata  in  the  shape  of  a  mount- 
«in.  Some  of  them  show  a  remarkably  straight  course,  others  more 
wavering  lines.  A  small  map  has  been  prepared  showing  their  dis- 
tribution^ and  to  this  I  would  refer.  In  consequence  of  the  radiation, 
DO  prevjiling  direction  can  be  assigned  to  the  courses  of  the  dikes;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  longest  ones  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike  of  the  two  mountains  themselves,  while  the  others,  though  of 
considerable  length,  do  not  show  that  regularity  either  in  course  or 
form.  This  agrees  with  tbe  theory  explaining  the  position  of  the  sand- 
stones in  the  mountain.  In  case  of  any  disturbance,  such  as  has  been 
assumed,  the  greatest  strain  would  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
breaking  of  tbe  strata  at  right  angles  to  their  dip,  and  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  this  dip  that  we  find  the  longest  and  most  regular  dikes. 
Some  of  them  present  an  appearance  that  cannot  but  be  compared  to  a 
wall,  particularly  so  Huerfano  dike,  which  is  about  8  miles  in  length. 
Spanish  dike  is  the  longest  one,  measuring  nearly  10  miles.  Both  are 
several  hundred  feet  high  and  stand  peifectly  vertical.  Transverse 
dikes  also  exist,  crossing  the  others  at  acute  angles.  Ramifications  take 
place  in  several  instances,  tbe  branches  retaining  the  same  size,  bow- 
ever,  that  is  shown  by  the  one  from  which  they  started.  Wherever 
creeks  were  to  be  crossed  by  them,  they  are  broken  through,  and  in  no 
instance  have  they  caused  any  serious  deflection  of  the  watercourses. 
Small,  local  bends,  of  course,  have  been  produced,  but  no  entire 
alteration  of  the  general  direction.  Altogether  more  than  fifty  of 
these  dikes  have  been  located  near  Spanish  Peaks,  but  there  are 
manv  more  that  were  either  hidden  or  too  small  to  be  noticed.    Imme- 
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diately  west  of  the  peaks  is  a  prominent  bill,  trending  north  and  south, 
which  belongs  to  the  dike  system  also.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those  in- 
stances where  the  lava  oversowed  and  causexi  the  formation  of  a  capping 
of  small  extent  on  tbe  strata  through  which  it  had  been  ejected.  Several 
hmall  outcrops  of  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  this  vicinity  that  belong  to  the 
class  of  dikes.  One  butte  in  particular,  a  little  west  of  station  121,  near 
Arapahoe  Creek,  may  here  be  mentioned.  It  (a)  is  probably  in  direct 
connection  with  the  long  dike  (b)  issuing  from  the  mountain,  but  it  is 
somewhat  obscured,  owing  to  tbe  crumbling  down  of  the  prominent 
wall.  The  butte  stands  isolated,  shows  vertical  walls  on  nearly  every 
side,  and  the  greyish-brown  trachyte  composing  it  shows  indications  of 
columnar  structure.  Although  so  many  dikes  originate  from  station 
121,  all  of  them  passing  through  the  red  sandstone  and  metamorphosing 
it  wherever  the  two  were  in  contact,  but  few  are  fojiind  near  East  Span- 
ish. There  the  strain  upon  the  strata  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  it 
was  a  few  miles  farther  west,  and  as  a  result  they  were  not  cracked  and 
broken  to  the  same  extent.  In  view  of  so  large  a  number  of  dikes  and 
the  probability  of  the  strata  parting  while  breaking,  examinations  were 
made  to  discover  instances  of  intrusion.  Only  a  few  cases  of  this  kind 
were  observed,  however,  except  higher  up  on  West  Spanish  Peak. 
Several  dikes,  or  rather  one  main  dike  continues  from  Spanish  Peaks 
southward  into  Stonewall  Valley.  It  is  broken  into  many  fragments  by 
the  passage  of  .water  at  right  anp;les  to  its  striise.  In  each  instance  the 
protection  atibrded  by  the  hard  dike-rock  to  the  surrounding  softer 
material  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  hogback  shaped  hills  several 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Opposite  station  123  several  accessories  either 
join  or  emanate  from  the  main  dike,  but  they  are  all  by  far  smaller  and 
do  not  produce  the  same  hil.s  as  the  former.  Viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  long-coutinued  row  of  very  regular 
hogbacks. 

AH  of  these  dikes  in  question  are  composed  of  trachyte.  Mostly  it 
is  of  a  light-colored  variety,  containing  small  crystals  of  sanidite  and 
oligoclase  in  a  microcrystalline  or  nearly  amorphous,  compact  paste. 
Other  varieties,  with  mica,  hornblende,  &c.,  are  not  wanting,  however. 
The  uniformity  is  such,  though,  that  their  correlation  among  each  other 
is  evident  at  a  glance,  were  that  not  proved  already  by  their  occurrence 
and  relative  position.  Owing  to  an  admixture  of  magnetite  decomposi- 
tion has  produced  a  variety  of  colors,  among  which  green  and  reddish- 
brown  are  the  predominating.  Opposite  station  123  the  color  of  the 
trachyte  is  by  far  darker  than  farther  north,  and  the  oligoclase  is  not 
found.  The  former  may  be  due  to  a  greater  percentage  of  magnetic  iron. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  colors  are  light,  and  add  to  the  prominency  of 
the  outstanding  walls.  In  a  number  of  instances  a  cast  of  the  strata, 
through  which  the  molten  lava  has  passed,  and  where  it  cooled,  can  be 
observed  on  the  dikes,  more  i)articularly  on  those  that  were  injected 
into  the  fissures  of  the  hard,  red  sandstone.  Regarding  the  process 
through  which  the  dikes  have  attained  their  present  prominent  appear- 
ance, it  may  be  very  easily  explained.  Assuming  that  thelissures  were 
formed  by  some  volcanic  kctivitx ,  and  reached  to  sufficient  depth  to  be 
in  connection  with  the  molten  material  below,  it  is  evident  that  the 
l>ressure  exerted  upon  this  material,  which  was  sufficient  to  produce 
a  rupture,  was  sufficient  also  to  force  the  liquefied  rock  upward  into 
the  fissures.  That  this  process  took  place  very  nearly  in  the  manner 
described  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  disturbances  of  strata  occur 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  small  dikes,  and  that  the  jjtrata  on 
either  side  are  mostly  thoroughly  baked  and  fritted.    Exhibiting  on 
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their  walls  a  cast  of  the  strata,  opposite  which  each  particalar  portion 
of  the  dikeA  became  rigid,  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  fissures  were  filled 
by  either  liquid  or  plastic  material,  as  uo  other  explanation  than  that 
of  heat  can  be  accepted  for  the  formation  of  the  rocks  composing  the 
dikes.  Either  the  fissures  were  tilled  to  the  top,  t.  e.  to  surface  of  the 
ground  or  stratum,  or  the  volcanic  material  passed  beyond  the  top  and 
spread  itself  in  the  direction  that  afforded  the  most  ready  access,  of 
which  latter  case  several  instances  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Less  frequent  is  the  case  where  the  volcanic  material  did  not  reach  to  the 
surface,  but  is  now  exposed  in  consequence  of  gradual  denudation  of  the 
sedimentary  beds.  Gradual  erosion  and  decomposition,  though  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  dike-rock,  succeeded  in  wearing  away  more 
rapidly  the  strata  adjoining  the  harder  and  more  resisting  trach^'te  or 
basalt.  Thus,  in  the  cour^je  of  time,  the  strata  were  worn  away  for  the 
vertical  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  sometimes,  while  the  rock, 
formerly  inclosed  and  hidden,  gradually  rose  to  view.  Even  to  day  the 
transportation  of  the  soil  is  going  on  at  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
crumbling  and  wearing  away  of  the  high  walls  that  have,  as  it  were, 
grown  out  of  the  earth.  In  many  instances  the  erosion  of  surrounding 
strata  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  the  trachytic  walls  standing  perfectly 
free,  without  any  foreign  matter  whatever.  In  others,  however,  as  is 
the  case  in  Stonewall  Valley,  the  baking  of  the  shale  strata  has  ren- 
dered them  sutHcieutly  hard  to  withstand  the  infiueu(!e  of  atmospheric 
and  other  agents  more  successfully,  and  we  have,  instead  of  a  well- 
defined  wall,  one  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  sloping  mass  of  sediment- 
ary beds.  From  the  observations  made  it  can  only  seem  astonishing, 
when  the  very  large  quantities  of  material  that  were  transported  from 
their  jdace  of  deposition  is  considered.  It  is  true  that  many  rocks  will 
be  rentlered  by  far  more  liable  to  decomposition  and  disintegration  by 
the  process  of  baking  or  metamorphosis,  but  either  very  powerful 
agents  must  have  been  employed,  or  very. long  periods  of  time  required 
to  remove,  gradatim^  300  to  400  feet  of  earth  or  rocks  from  so  considera- 
ble an  area. 

In  looking  over  the  general  strike  of  the  dikes  in  this  district,  we  will 
observe  that  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  a  preference  for 
any  one  direction.  Had  the  forces  producing  the  disturbance  near  the 
Spanish  Peai^s  acted  uniformly  along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  we  should  probably  have  occasion  to  observe 
very  regular  and  similar  effects  throughout  the  region.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  causes  for  the  formation  of  fissures  to  be  filled  are  localized, 
and  the  effect  will  only  extend  itself  to  local  occurrences.  No  general- 
izations, therefore,  can  be  based  upon  the  existence  of  these  dikes,  save 
the  one  that  they  were  formed  in  consequence  of  volcanic  seismic  ac- 
tion. In  the  landscape  they  have  a  decidedly  picturesque  effect,  produc- 
ing not  only  the  very  sharp  ridges  on  the  mountains  from  which  they 
start,  and  the  hogbacks  when  not  entirely  denuded,  but  the  characteristic 
walls  that  stretch  for  miles  across  a  sometimes  perfectly  level  country. 
The  numerous  little  buttes,  remnants  or  portions  of  such  dikes,  afford 
good  landmarks  in  the  lower  country,  and  are  welcome  as  stations  to 
the  to[)Ographer  or  geologist.  Though  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  they 
command  a  sufficiently  extensive  view  for  such  purposes.  A  number  of 
them  occur  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Huerfano  region,  recognizable  from 
a  distance  merely  as  small,  black,  stationary  objects. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  Spanish  Peak  outflows  and  the  dike-system, 
sufficient  data  were  obtained  to  throw  light  upon  the  question.  As 
mentioned  above,  most  of  the  dikes  traverse  Carboniferous  strata  on  the 
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nortberu  and  western  sides  of  the  nioantains.  East  and  soatb  tbey  pen- 
etrate tbeCretaceons  and  PostCretaeeoos  (lignitic)  beds.  Altbougb  tbe 
system  of  dikes  does  not  continue  into  tbis  latter  group  to  any  great 
extent,  a  nnmber  of  dikes  belonging  to  tbe  same  age  as  tbe  otbers  were 
found,  sbowing  also  tbe  same  litbological  cbaracter.  It  is  evident, 
tberefore,  tbat  the  time  for  tbe  eruption  of  all  tbis  volcanic  materia) 
must  be  placed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  tbe  deposition  of  tbe  Lignitic 
group.  Tbis,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  will  agree  witb  tbe  relative  a<ie 
acc<*ptod  lor  analogous  eruptions  in  other  regions  of  Colorado.  Dr.  A. 
C.  Peale  will  pnblisb  in  a  Bulletin  for  1877  a  tborongb  synopsis  of  all 
occurrences  referable  to  tbis  class  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  in  tbat  publi- 
cation will  furnisb  a  digest  of  all  tbe  principal  features  tbus  far  ob- 
served in  connection  there wi lb. 

DRIFT. 

There  are  found  in  tbis  district  no  very  extensive  drift  areas,  save 
tbat  on  tbe  west  side  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  south  of  Fort  Garland. 
Adjoining  tbe  trachytes  of  tbe  station  114  group,  we  find  tbat  tbe  bluffs 
skirting  the  mountains  are  continued  northward.  In  form  and  general 
cbaracter  tbey  resemble  tbe  volcanic  bluffs,  but  upon  examination  prove 
to  consist  of  drift  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Stations  115,  117,  and  118  were 
located  on  it.  In  ray  field-notes  I  have  designated  it  as  '*co»ipact  drift,^ 
on  account  of  its  conglomeritic  nature.  Large  and  ismall  bowldeis  and 
pebbles  have  been  cemented  loosely  by  quartz-sand,  and  clay,  and  form 
tbe  bluffs  tbat  rise  a  thousand  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  valley.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  outcrop  of  this  curions  material  inetamorpbic 
and  some  tracbytic  rocks,  originating  in  tbe  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range, 
compose  the  drift.  It  could  not  be  determined  which  of  tbe  two  pre- 
dominated. Bowlders  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  a  ton  down  to  tbe 
smallest  pebbles,  occur.  All  of  them  are  well  water-worn,  but  show 
striation  only  in  very  rare  instances.  Station  117,  0,583  feet  above 
sea-level,  shows  these  features  very  well.  Gradual  aqueous  erosion  has 
loosened  a  large  quantity  of  the  bowlders  and  pebbles,  and  has  deposited 
them  in  the  valleys  of  the  adjoining  streams,  where  they  greatly  im- 
pede tbe  study  of  the  strata  underlying. 

Immediately  east  of  this  north  to  south  exi)osure  of  compact  drift  we 
find  tbe  red  Carboniferous  sandstones,  which  are  in  part  covered  by  the 
former.  Tbe  bluffs  continue  northward,  until  within  about  G  miles  of 
Fort  Garland.  Here  the  composition  of  the  drilt  changes.  Instead  of 
only  metamorphic  rocks  and  trachytes  being  found  among  the  erratic 
material,  basalt  and  dolerite  also  occur.  Station  118  is  located  on  one 
of  these  hills,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difiiculty  to  get  the  animals 
up  bill  on  account  tbe  innumerable  bowlders,  all  round,  that  covered 
tbe  side  of  the  bluff.  So  far  as  could  b'e  determined,  a  thin  layer  of 
basalt  about  150  feet  in  thickness  covers  a  number  of  these  small  i)luff8. 
It  seems  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  basalt  should  cover  drift  that  is 
composed,  in  part,  of  the  same  volcanic  rock.  Considering,  however, 
over  how  very  long  a  time  tbe  period  allotted  to  each  one  of  the  volcanic 
formations  must  have  extended,  there  is  no  reason  why  not  a  large  mass 
of  basalt  or  any  other  volcanic  material  should  have  become  rigid, 
should  have  been  eroded  and  even  partly  carried  away  before  tbe  next 
flow  took  place.* 

*  In  some  of  the  Liassic  formations  of  Southern  Germany  it  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  to 
find  the  petrified  water-worn  fragments  of  Ammonites,  6lc.,  imbedded  in  the  limestones  of 
tbe  very  strata  of  which  they  are  considered  to  bo  characteristic  in  perfect  specimens. 
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East  of  the  drift  of  Rtation  118  tbe  motamorphic  fjranitecrops  ont  paral- 
lel to  the  former.  The  Carboniferousstrata  have  evidently  been  either  worn 
away  by  some  active  process  of  erosion  or  have  been  broken  off  during 
their  upheaval.  Adjoining  the  compact  drift  on  the  west  is  the  drift  of 
San  Luf^  Valley,  containin«r  near  the  edge  specimens  that  have  been 
carried  thence  from  the  blutls  in  question,  but  they  do  not  extend  into 
the  valley  for  any  distance.  It  seems  diliicult  to  explain  the  origin  of 
these  drift-bluffs.  Their  considerable  extent,  their  height,  and  their 
relative  position  indicate  action  of  great  force.  No  attempt  at  distinct 
8tratification  was  observed,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  heterogeneous 
arrangement  of  the  bowlders  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  owe 
their  existence  to  the  agency  of  water  only.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  ofl'er  to  account  for  their  unique  character  (in  that  region)  is  that 
they  are  the  result  of  deposition  by  moving  ice-fields,  by  glaciers,  to- 
gether with  water.  If  we  study  the  character  of  the  metamorphics  from 
an  orographical  standpoint  we  will  find  that  their  outlines,  the  carving 
they  exhibit  near  the  western  base  of  the  mountains,  indicate  glacial 
erosion.  1  did  not  succeed  in  observing  striation,  or  any  definite  proof 
tor  this  assertion,  but  the  habitus  of  that  region  is  certainly  glacial. 
Adding  to  this,  I  consider  the  disappearance  of  the  Carboniferous  strata 
near  station  118  and  the  exposure  of  the  granite  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  glaciers  in  accounting  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  drilt-bluffs.  All  the  western  ghiciers  in  the  district  surveyed 
during  1875  are  of  basaltic  or  post  basalticage,  more  frequently  thelatter, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  after  the  enormous  moraines  in  question  had 
been  deposited  another  flow  took  place  here  and  covered  a  portion  of 
them.  I  doubt  not  that  these  bluffs  afford  the  key  to  the  pre-glacial  or 
earliest  glacial  history  of  San  Luis  Valley,  but  as  very  careful  examina- 
tions antl  detail  study  would  be  required  to  arrive  at  any  correct  con- 
clusions such  as  we  were  not  able  to  make  during  our  survey,  I  can- 
not make  any  positive  assertions  accompanied  by  the  requisite  proof. 
In  the  discussion  of  glacial  phenomena  this  subject  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  I  do  not  consider  the  assertion  regi^rding  glaciers 
as  the  moving  agents  proved,  but  it  is  an  explanation  that  can  l)e  sus- 
tained by  facts,  which,  though  at  present  but  impetfectly  collected, 
may  some  day,  after  more  elaborate  examinations,  prove  to  be  con- 
clusive. It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  this  enormous  secondary 
deposit  msiy  point  to  the  inference  that  before  the  ''  lake  period  "  a  large 
portion  of  San  Luis  Valley  may  have  been  covered  by  a  glacier — may, 
in  fact,  owe  the  details  of  its  present  topography  at  certain  localities 
to  such  agency. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  R^nge,  the  drift-deposits 
are  local  and  of  small  extent.  All  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, in  the  valley  leading  from  Costilla  IVak  northward  toward  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  the  metamorphic  rocks  and  Carboniferous  sandstone 
bowlders  have  been  carried  down,  covering  the  western  edge  of  the 
valley  completely.  Flowing  water  and  perhaps  snow-slides  have  here 
been'the  moving  agents,  and  in  consequence  the  accuuuilation  of  the 
drift  is  not  a  regular  one,  but  distributed  according  to  capability  of 
the  streams.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains 
we  find  the  same  thing  occurring.  There,  too,  metamorphic  rocks  and 
Kindstones  (Mesozoic)  have  been  carried  down  and  deposite^l  parallel  to 
the  edge  of  the  mountains  and  water-courses.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
8o  common  at  the  base  o\  the  mountains  in  the  entire  region,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  special  mention.  Only  in  so  far  is  it  of  importance, 
as  iu  some  instance  glaciers  have  had  an  influence  on  the  deposition, 
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and  it  is  of  importance  to  separate  tbe  two  if  possible.  Fbllowiag  the 
uiaiu  streams  of  the  district  we  find  the  asual  accompanimeut  of  river 
drift  aud  alhivial  soil,  much  of  which  latter  is  turued  to  good  account 
by  the  iudustrious  baud  of  the  settler. 

MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

At  one  time  the  "  Sangre  de  Cristo  mines''  created  quite  a  sensation 
amon<;  the  prospecting  and  mining  portion  of  the  community.  They 
are  located  in  and  near  Greyback  Gnlch,  the  valley  of  the  main  north- 
ern tributary  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek,  joining  it  in  the  i)a88.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  June  17, 1875,  but  little  work  was  being  caixied  on  in 
the  gnlch,  although  deserted  ditches,  old  sluice- boxes,  and  cradles  spoke 
of  former  activity.  Placer  mining  had  yielded  for  a  time  satisfactory 
returns,  but  before  long  the  locality  was  abandoned  for  others.  Meta- 
morphic  drift  coming  from  the  mountains  near  station  G  fills  the  narrow 
valley  aud  its  branches,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  precious  metal 
was  obtain*»d.  Want  of  water  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  long  ditch,  turning  water  from  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  into  the  valley.  These  placers  were  discovered  in  1862*  but 
soon  after  abandoned,  during  the  San  Juan  excitement  produced  by  the 
ill-fated  Baker.  Lodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  metamorphics  of 
the  vicinity,  but  no  active  mining  is  carried  on  there  at  present.  They 
are  said  to  show  very  favorable  indications,  and  the  ore  to  yield  assays 
that  would  warrant  working  them.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan 
mines  has  had  the  effect  to  draw  prospei'ters  and  miners  away  from  this 
region,  aiid  therefore  tin*  development  that  otherwise  might  have  taken 
place  was  not  reached. 

While  exploring  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range, 
numerous  veins  crossing  the  dip  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  were  noticed. 
From  surface  indications — for  no  work  has  ever  been  done  there — I 
shonid  suspect  the  i)resence  of  considerable  bodies  of  ore  in  the  quartz 
veins.  A  lack  of  time  did  not  permit  of  any  detailed  examinations,  but 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  case  the  existence  of  ore  of  a  paying 
quality  and  quantity  should  be  established  in  those  veins  their  geolog- 
ical character  will  warrant  their  persistency  to  any  depth  that  may  be 
reached  by  mining  operations.  Alter  reaching  Trinidad  I  heard  of  a 
discovery  made  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  which  was  creating  con- 
siderable excitement  and  was  known  as  tbe  "Trinidad  Gold  Mines." 
From  one  of  the  discoverers  I  learned  that  the  location  of  the  lodes  was 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Culebra  Peak.  They  run  in  the  nietamorphic 
rocks  of  that  mountain  and  have  merely  been  opened.  "  Red  Mountain 
mining  district"  the  locality  has  been  named.  Specimens  of  pyrite 
and  chalcopyrite  were  brought  from  there.  Should  these  mines  event- 
ually prov^e  to  be  valuable,  no  doubt  numerous  other  discoveries  will  bo 
made  farther  south.  The  easy  transportation  to  a  base  of  coal  supplies 
(Trinidad),  and  the  proximity  to  railroad  connections,  would,  if  ore 
exists  in  pacing  quantities,  facilitate  a  rapid  development  of  mining 
industry  in  the  entire  region. 

Rcmimc  of  chapter  I, — The  j^rea  treated  of  in  this  chapter  comprises 
about  1,500  square  miles.  With  it  the  description  of  tbe  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  is  completed.  That  was  commenced  in  the  report  ol  1873. 
Being  able  to  survey  adjoining  di:  tricts  each  succeeding  year  has  great 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  both  topographer  and  geologist  are  prepared 
for  what  tbey  shall  fin(l|and  both  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  thereby. 

*  lieport  Uuited  ^Stiites  (jicologiciil  Survey  \i^b7  to  IdGD,  page  173. 
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Many  of  the  formations  asnally  met  with  in  tbe  Rocky  Moantains  are 
represented  here,  and  have  been  discnssed  at  their  proper  places. 
Metamorpbics  are  found  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  district,  main- 
taining their  general  association  with  the  most  lofty  peaks  of  the  main 
Bocky  Mountain  chain.  Of  the  sedimentary  formation^,  the  older  ones 
have  not  appeared,  probably  having  furnished  the  material  for  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  schists  that  compose  the  ^^  core''  of 
the  most  prominent  range  of  the  district.  Carboniferous  is  represented 
in  itsolder  and  middle  members.  The  opportune  discovery  of  Carbonifer- 
ous fossils  in  limestone  strata  inclosed  between  the  massive  red  sand- 
stones, at  three  localities,  has  detinitely  settled  the  question  as  to  the 
age  of  the  latter.  They  are  sufficiently  characteristic  in  their  habitat  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  younger  Triassic  beds,  even  should  pieilaeon- 
tological  evidence  be  wanting.  Of  older  Mesozoic  formations  but  little 
was  found,  and  that  merely  the  continuation  of  the  areas  flanking  the 
Front  Kange  on  the  east.  Cretaceous,  t.  e.,  the  lower  members  thereof, 
is  well  developed.  During  the  Cretaceous  period  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range  served  as  a  very  effectual  barrier,  preventing  the  waters  from  en- 
tering tlie  western  country  beyond,  and  we  find  therefore  no  evidence  of 
it  in  San  Luis  Valley  on  either  side,  and  do  not  again  meet  with  the 
formation  until  we  reach  the  western  slope  of  the  Sa watch  Range  and  the 
Uneompahgre  group.  Tertiary  does  not  reach  our  districtas faras  it  has 
herein  been  described.  South  of  the  Spanish  Peak  country  the  Post- 
Cretaceous  is  admirably  well  developed.  Volcanic  rocks  cover  but  a 
small  area;  are  of  considenible  interest  however  in  the  northern  and 
middle  part  of  the  district,  where  their  peculiar  character  and  favorable 
occurn^uce  invites  studj'and  comparison. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SAN  LUIS  VALLEY. 

During  the  years  1873  aud  1874,  our  division  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  examined  and  mapped  the  northern  portion  of  San  Luis 
Valley.  Though  much  information  was  elicited  during  the  progress  of 
our  work,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  but  little  could  be  done  toward 
a  final  solution  of  this  problem  until  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  had 
been  explored.  Numerous  questions  enter  into  consideration  regarding 
the  genesis  aud  early  condition  of  this  depression.  The  work  referred 
to  above  was  accomplished  during  1875,  aud  we  are  now  able  to  discuss 
the  valley  aud  its  immediate  surroundings  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  that  have  been  gathered  in  a  clearer  and  moi-e  connected 
manner,  I  shall  discuss  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  parts,  at 
the  risk,  even,  of  repeating  what  may  have  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
former  in  previous  reports.  Apart  from  the  purely  scientific  interest  in- 
herent in  the  geological  history  of  San  Luis  Valley,  the  results  we  have 
obtained  have  a  practical  be\iring  upon  the  conversion  of  waste  land 
into  productive  soil.  In  order  to  speak  positively  in  reference  to  this 
point,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  improvements  thus  to  be 
made,  a  survey  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ours  would  be  required,  and  it 
is  with  this  prefacing  remark  that  any  suggestions  are  made. 

Crossing  Poncho  Pass  from  the  north,  we  enter  Uoman's  Park,  the 
northern  end  of  San  Luis  Valley.  Low,  rolling  bluti's  present  a  more 
broken  appearance  of  the  country,  which  fully  justifies  the  separation 
by  a  distinguishing  name.  On  either  side  mountains  of  considerable 
altitude  inclose  the  park.  A  terminal  range  of  the  Sawatch  Mountains 
is  on  the* west;  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  on  the  east.  Through  the 
park  runs  San  Luis  Creek  in  a  southerly  direction.  A  short  distance 
below  the  junction  of  this  and  Kerber  Creek  the  valley  proper  com- 
mences. A  vast  expanse  of  level  country  stretches  out  to  the  south- 
ward, widening  in  that  direction.  Sand  aud  alkali  abound.  All  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  valley  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  follows  its 
course,  culminating  frequently  in  peaks  that  reach  over  14,000  feet  ele- 
vation. Toward  the  main  passes  that  cut  this  range,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Garland  the  valley  widens  considerably,  and  retains  for  some  dis- 
tance farther  south  a  width  of  about  Ibrty  miles  on  average.  On  the 
west  the  long-continued  Sawatch  Range,  with  its  high  volcanic  regions, 
serves  as  a  boundary  for  the  valley.  It  falls  off  more  steeply  farther 
north  than  in  the  southern  portion,  for  reasons  below  to  be  given.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Rios  Conejos  and  Culebra  blufi's  rise  in  the  valley  to  a 
relative  altitude  of  1,400  feet,  which  break  the  continuous  uniformity  of 
its  level.  Farther  south  still,  the  plain  gnidually  grows  more  narrow, 
the  mountains  on  both  east  and  west  sides  approach  each  other,  and 
at  about  north  latitude  30^  45',  or  lifteen  miles  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  Colorado,  the  valley  may  be  considered  as  having  come  to 
an  end. 
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In  spite  of  the  hi^b  surrounding  monntains,  San  Lnis  Yalloy  is  not 
well  watered.  As  above  mentioned,  San  Luis  Greek  flows  tbrougli  Ho- 
nian's  Park,  but  is  soon  lost  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  succetding 
plain,  except  during  tbe^^rainj  season."  Numerous  rapid  mountain- 
streams  rise  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  flow  but  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  base  of  tbe  mountains,  and  then  share  a  like  fate.  A  phe- 
nomenon can  there — as  well  as  at  a  number  of  other  x)laces — be  ob- 
served, namely,  the  disappearance  of  streams  in  the  morning  that  may 
have  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  any  given  point  during  the 
evening  preceding.  This  is  due  to  tbe  cessation  of  tbe  melting  of  snow 
that  is  contained  in  many  crevices  in  tbe  mountains  whereby  the  creeks 
are  fed  in  the  day-time.  Farther  south,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Garland,  are  tbe  San  Luis  Lakes,  two  ponds  of  considerable  extent,  but 
little  depth,  abounding  with  water-fowl  of  many  species.  At  their 
shores  a  plentiful  deposit  of  alkali  testifies  to  tbe  character  of  the  water 
they  contain.  Going  farther  south,  on  tbe  east  side,  we  And  streams  of 
more  importance.  The  range  there  becomes  wider,  and  larger  volumes 
of  water  flow  into  tbe  valley.  Ute  Creek,  Rio  Trincbera,  Rio  Culebra, 
Rio  Costilla,  and  Rio  Colorado  are  of  good  size,  and  ail  or  them 
carry,  for  a  portion  of  tbe  year  at  least,  water  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  tbe  west  side  of  the  valley  we  observe  fewer  small  creeks,  but  more 
that  retain  their  water,  either  during  tbe  entire  or  a  large  part  of  tbe 
year.  Saguache  Creek  is  the  largest  of  tbe  more  northerly  ones,  flt»w- 
ing  into  San  Luis  Creek.  South  of  tbat  some  small  creeks  leave  the 
mountains,  but  find  an  untimely  end  in  tbe  sand.  About  north  latitude, 
370  43',  tbe  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  enters  tbe  valley,  flowing  first  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  then,  after  a  run  of  about  45  miles,  turning  south. 
Piedra  Pintada,  Alamosa,  and  Conejos  are  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
coming  from  the  high  volcanic  region  west  of  tbe  valley.  Spanish  set- 
tlements occur  all  along  these  latter,  as  well  as  on  those  more  southerly 
rivers  on  tbe  opposite  side.  A  feature  of  interest  may  be  noticed  in 
the  courses  of  tbe  Alamosa  and  Conejos  more  particularly,  that  seems 
surprising  when  tbe  apparent  plain  through  which  they  flow  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  both  these  rivers,  tbe  course  is  at  first  very 
nearly  due  east,  but  when  they  have  approached  tbe  Rio  Grande  within 
aboat  10  miles,  they  make  a  sudden  turn  to  tbe  northeast,  and  only  en- 
ter that  river  after  having  flown  for  some  distance  in  tbat  directioii. 
With  this  tbe  drainage  of  tbe  San  Luis  Valley  is  exhausted,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  geological  formations  surrounding 
it  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  such  features  as  are  shown  by  the 
valley  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  all 
points  involved  before  giving  those  facts  tbat  have  led  to  conclusions 
below  to  be  elucidated. 

Starting  again  on  the  east  side  from  the  north,  we  follow  tbe  course 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  about  15^  east  of  south.  Metamor- 
phic  rocks  compose  the  northern  end,  which  are  soon  overlaid,  bow- 
ever,  by  sedimentary  strata  of  Carboniferous  age.  Near  Mosco  Pass 
these  strata  cover  but  a  small  area,  and  again  metamorpbic  groups 
make  their  appearance.  Sierra  Blanca  group  shows  these  almost  ex- 
clusively. In  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  east  of  Fort  Garland,  Carbo- 
Diferons  is  found  and  continues  southward,  with  some  interruptions, 
caused  either  by  superincumbent  volcanic  rocks  or  a  protrusion  of  tbe 
underlying  metamorpbic  material.  South  of  Rio  Costilla  tracbytic 
rocks  become  predominating,  and  form  tbe  highest  portions  of  the 
range,  while  metamorpbic  granite  occupies  tbe  slopes  descending  into 
San  Luis  Valley.    North  of  this  river  a  basaltic  blufl*  (San  Pedro  mesa) 
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about  14  miles  in  length  forms  a  barrier  between  a  long  narrow  valley 
(San  Pedro  Valley)  running  along  the  base  of  the  range  and  the  eastern 
edge  of  San  Luis  Valley  proper.  This  basalt  is  but  a  continuation  or 
vice  versa  of  the  group  in  the  valley  upon  which  stations  103  to  105  are 
located.  1  mention  this  point  here,  as  it  will  subsequently  be  found 
to  be  of  importance.  Heavy  beds  of  coarse  gravel  occur  north  of  Rio 
Culebra,  belonging  properly  to  the  valley,  but  in  consequece  of  their 
thickness  and  subsequent  erosion,  api>earing  like  the  last  foothills  of 
the  range.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  valley  the  mountains  are 
but  a  continuation  of  the  great  volcanic  area  which  has  been  discussed  in 
part  in  Uni'»3d  States  Geological  Survey,  (lieport  1874,  page  103.)  Tra- 
chyte and  trachytic  conglomerate  compose  the  greater  portion  by  far, 
ami  basalt,  when  found,  is  merely  observed  in  the  character  of  a  super- 
incumbent Htatum  or  strata.  These  latter  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance south  of  Rio  Alamosa,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  a  gentle  east- 
erly slope  of  the  foot-hills  and  descend  into  the  valley,  forming,  for 
many  miles,  its  level  plain.  Mountains  and  hills  in  the  southern  por- 
tion thereof  are  composed  of  the  same  material,  and  for  a  long  distance 
the  unbroken  cover  of  basalt  eft'ectually  prevents  any  insight  into  the 
structure  beneath. 

Comparing  both  absolute  and  relative  elevations  of  the  ranges  and 
peaks  on  both  sides  of  San  Luis  Valley  we  find  that  those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  the  higher  ones.  On  average  the  high  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  may  be  said  to  reach  an  altitude  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet, 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  exceed  the  latter  figure.  Comparing  this 
with  those  mountains  of  the  west  side,  that  are  situated  at  about  an 
equal  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  valley,  we  observe  that  the  eastern 
mountains  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  higher,  on  average.  While  the 
data  of  elevation  obtained  throughout  the  valley  itself  cannot  but  be 
too  meager  to  be  considered  satisfactory,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  its 
western  side,  near  the  mountains,  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  east.  These  facts  become  important  in  the  question  of  the  trans- 
portation of  geological  material  within  the  boundaries  of  the  valley, 
and  are  therefore  here  briefly  alluded  to.  It  seems  natural,  of  course, 
that  we  should  find  collected  in  San  Luis  Valley  s[)ecimens  representing 
all  the  formations  above  given  as  forming  the  mountainous  regions  sur- 
rounding it.  Drainage  heading  in  any  one  stratum  might  carry  bowl- 
ders and  pebbles  into  the  valley,  thus  leaving  us  a  safe  guide  whereby 
to  recognize  the  former  courses  of  rivers  and  streams.  Attrition,  how- 
ever, has  reduced  the  size  of  these  bowlders  and  pebbles  to  such  small 
dimensions  that  but  little  if  any  satisfaction  can  be  gained  therelVom. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  it  is  only  the  distribution  of  one  spe- 
cific kind  of  sand  or  giavel  over  any  given  locality  that  is  of  impor- 
tance in  unravelling  the  geological  history  of  this  vast  valley.  In  the 
subsequent  pages  this  view  will  be  maintained,  and  the  reasons  given 
more  fully  therefor,  besides  the  deductions  arrived  at  from  the  observa- 
tion of  such  specific  distribution. 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande,  San  Luis  Valley  presents  an  unbroken  plain, 
slightly  dei)ressed  in  the  center,  rising  more  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  side.  Sand  covers  the  entire  expanse.  Near  San  Luis  Lakes  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  together  with  the  action  of  moisture,  has  been 
productive  of  soil.  Should  a  similar  process  be  applicable  to  other  por- 
tions, the  same  desirable  result  would  probably  aecrue.  Approaching 
the  western*  border  of  the  valley  bowlders  of  volcanic  rocks — mainly 
inichyte  and  some  basalt — may  be  observed,  but  they  extend  only 
a  short  distance  downward  from  the  foot-hills.    Analogous  to  this  we 
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find  on  the  east  side  specimens  representing  the  formations  of  tbe 
Sangre  de  Oristo  Eange,  but  they,  too,  cease  as  soon  as  the  valley 
is  fairly  reached.  At  the  western  entrance  of  Mosco  Pass  there  is 
a  large  accnmnlation  of  flue  sand  in  the  shnpe  of  "dunes."*  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  this  sand  owed  its  existence  to  the 
western  ranges  fully  fifty  miles  distant.  It  is  accounted  for,  however, 
by  the  fuct  of  the  sand  having  been  blown  there,  thus  covering  the 
drift  that  would  naturally  be  expected  to  present  itself,  in  that  case  drift 
from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo.  These  *•  dunes"  seem  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  geologically  speaking,  and  belong  to  the  Post-Glacial  age. 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande  no  evidence  was  found,  indicating  positively 
the  former  presence  of  glaciers,  though  it  seems  to  me  possible  that 
such  evidence  may  still  be  discovered.  jr*^kiug  sand  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  valley,  it  was  seen  that  it  is  composed  in  part  by  the  feld- 
spars (the  only  mineral  there  which  can  lead  to  a  decision)  of  the  vol- 
canic region  of  the  west,  as  well  as  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the 
east  side.  Sanidite,  orthoclase,  and  oligoclase  were  found  in  such 
quantities  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
groups  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  material.  One  orographic 
feature  observed  very  frequently  north  of  Del  Norte  deserves  mention. 
The  western  mountain  country  has  broken  into  "bluff  country,"  and  con- 
tinues as  »uch  eastward  to  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley.  The  last  out- 
posts of  the  foot- hills  appear,  viewed  from  above,  very  much  like  islands 
iu  a  sea  of  sand  and  pebbles.  I  state  this  to  illustrate  the  evidently 
very  even  distribution  of  these  latter  materials,  as  regards  relative  ele- 
vation. PiDons  covering  the  knolls,  but  wanting  below  them,  tend  to 
increase  the  similarity  of  the  picture. 

Far  more  varied  and  interesting  do  we  find  the  character  of  the  valley 
south  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  For  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
del  Norte  the  features  of  the  valley  border  change  but  little.  The  same 
bluffs  are  there,  showing  the  same  island  like  appearance.  Station  14, 
there  located,  shows  a  capping  of  basalt.  Though  not  more  than 
40  feet  in  thickness  at  some  places,  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  sime  char- 
acter, lithologically,  as  that  farther  south,  which  occurs  in  such  large 
quantities.  A  short  distance  north  of  Rio  Alamosa  the  continuous 
area  of  basalt  sets  in,  and  is  found  southward  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  as  far  as  our  explorations  were  extended  (north  latitude 
30°  45').  From  that  first  point  just  mentioned  basalt  caps  the  trach- 
orheites  of  the  main  range,  and  sloping  eastward  gently,  forms  the 
bottom  of  that  jiortion  of  San  Luis  Valley.  On  the  higher  portions 
of  tbe  foot-hills  it  is  found  merely  as  a  capping,  while  the  streams 
flowing  eastward  have  their  beds  in  trachyte  or  trachytic  conglom- 
erate. Isolated  points  beyond  the  foot-hills  testily  to  subsequent 
eruptions  of  the  same  material,  and  aftbrd  good  locations  ibr  topo- 
graphical stations.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  these  points  the  regular 
stratiflcation,  so  noticeable  elsewhere,  can  no  longer  be  traced.  Al- 
though it  seems  that  the  flows  from  such  eruptions  have  extended  but 
a  short  distance,  their  existence  can  easily  be  recognized,  not  only 
Irom  tbe  lithological  constitution  of  their  material,  but  also  from  the 
evidently  secondary  positions  they  occupy  with  reference  to  the  under- 
lying basalt.  Crossing  the  Rios  La  Jara,  Conejos,  and  San  Antonio  we 
find  that  but  very  little  soil  covers  the  volcanic  rock.  Although 
this  feature  is  frequently  regarded  as  indicative  of  late  geological 
age,  I  cannot  entirely  accept  this  view.     We  know  of  no  more  powerful 

*  Report  United  StateB  Geolo^cal  and  Qeogrsphical  Snrvey,  1875,  page  333. 
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agent  iu  the  decompositioD  and  disintegration  of  rocks  tban  tbe  aid  of 
growing  vegetation.  Tbc^  action  in  this  instance  is  not  merely  a  phjsi- 
aiX  bat  also  a  chemical  one,  and  altboagb  atmospheric  influence  is  not 
to  be  undervalued,  I  have  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  compara- 
tively ''  fresh ''  appearance  at  this  locality  is  due  mainly  to  tbe  absence 
of  densely  distributed  vegetation.  Besides  the  fact  that  rocks  consti- 
tuted as  basalt  is,  form  soil  but  very  slowly,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  scarcity  of  water  will  retard,  tbe  growth  of  plants  very  mncb^ 
so  that  the  rock  has  a  double  chance  of  retaining  its  original  physical 
and  chemical  character.  Uaving  crossed  llio  San  Antonio,  we  'stand 
at  the  base  of  Mount  San  Antonio,  10,883  feet  above  sea-level.  A  dome- 
shaped  peak  rises  2,000  feet  above  the  valley  and  is  composed  entirely 
of  basalt  and  melaphyr. 

This  peak  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  outflow,  and  has  sent  its  lava  in 
regular  flows  in  every  direction,  more  particularly  toward  the  west  and 
south,  however.  Having  alluded  to  this  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  an  important  point.  Does  the  basalt  capping  the  trachytes  of  the  loot- 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  come  from  the  west  or  east!  My 
opinion  inclines  toward  the  latter  view.  Although  the  entire  slope  of 
this  basalt  is  from  west  to  east,  at  an  angle  of  2°  to  8°,  I  have  rea- 
sons to  assert  that  an  uplift — very  gradual — took  place  a  little  west  of 
the  central  line  of  that  plateau  range,  and  that  the  present  position 
of  the  volcanic  strata  is  accounted  lor  thereby.  (See  chapter  IIL)  So 
iar  as  could  be  observed,  there  i?*  either  none  or  very  little  dift'erence 
both  in  constitution  and  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  basalts  existing 
along  the  western  bolder  of  San  Luis  Valley.  An  exception,  however, 
is  found  at  the  isolated  hills  denoting  a  local  outflow,  which  among 
themselves  are  very  similar.  South  of  Mount  San  Antonio  are  a  num- 
ber of  low  basaltic  bluffs,  which  I  did  not  visit  personally,  but  from 
their  i)osition  regard  them  as  remnants  of  subsequent  flows  fioni  the 
original  point  of  eruption.  Their  present  shape  may  be  owing  partly 
to  lupture,  partly  to  erosion. 

Entering  Sun  Luis  Valley  from  the  western  mountains,  the  streams 
run  through  almost  inaccessible,  narrow  cailons  in  the  basalt.  Farther 
up-stream,  near  their  headwaters,  in  the  trachyte,  they  show  the  same 
phenomenon,  although  the  causes  are  difl'ercnt.  As  is  shown  in  chap- 
ter 111,  evidences  were  found  at  the  headwaters  of  llio  Conrjos  and  its 
tributaries  of  very  extensive  glaciers.  These  latter  moved  along  the 
sloping  plane  of  the  elevated  plateau  until  they  reached,  farther  east- 
ward, the  readily  yielding  trachytic  conglomerate,  and  there  cut  in 
deeply.  Al  t  hough  it  is  possible  that  these  glaciers  extended  down-stream 
for  some  distance,  I  have  found  no  proof  of  their  h.n-ing  reached  the  val- 
ley proper.  2s*o  erratic  bowlders  of  trachyte,  no  niorainal  deposits,  and 
no  striation  of  rocks  appear  in  the  valley  itself.  Entering  one  of  the  ba- 
saltic canons,  that  of  Rio  San  Antonio  for  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  basalt  is  deposited  in  regular  layers,  from  4  to  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Vertical  walls  inclose  either  the  cieekbed  or  tbe  narrow  valley,  reach- 
ing more  than  100  feet  in  height.  The  cieek  itself  flows  over  basaltic 
bowlders,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  in  positii,  but  to  have  fallen  frpm  the 
sides.  Comparing  the  single  layers  of  the  two  caiion- walls,  they  wdl 
be  found  to  correspond  perfectly.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  extensive  aqueous  erosion,  considering  the  narrow  width 
of  the  canon,  and  the  constancy  of  stratigraphical  relations,  these 
caiiqns  wece  formed  by  rupture.  As  the  most  eftective  and  plausible 
cause  producing  this  effect,  I  regard  volcanic  earthquakes.  It  seems  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  our  pres- 
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ent  age,  that  volcanic  eruptions  of  such  magnitude  as  those  we  here 
observe  must  have  been  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  vol- 
canic earthquakes.  And  again,  the  observations  during  the  present 
century  have  shown  us  results  therefrom  that  compare  admirably  with 
those  noticed  in  San  Luis  Valley.  I  regard  it  as  ill-advised  to  explain 
the  presence  of  the  canons  or  ^  cracks"  in  any  other  way,  though  the 
theory  of  contraction  upon  cooling  of  the  matenal  might  produce 
analogous  results.  Some  of  the  river-bottoms  are  much  broader  than 
that  of  the  San  Antonio,  broad  enough  to  contain  human  habitations 
an<l  small  "farms."  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  vertical  walls,  which,  slowly  receding,  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  each  other,  and  furnished  material  for  the  formation 
of  silt  and  soil. 

Quite  a  considerable  area  is  covered  by  this  basalt ;  northward  it  ex- 
tends to  Rio  Alamosa,  reaching  that  river  opposite  station  101.  Prom 
there  its  boundary  runs  in  «  southeasterly  direction,  crossing  Rio  Cone- 
jos about  25  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Grande.  Ten  miles 
north  of  Ute  Peak  (station  107)  it  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from 
there  continues  southward,  including  Ute  Peak  and  the  lower  hills  near 
the  Rio  Colorado.  Between  Rio  Conejos,  after  it  has  changed  its  course 
into  a  northeasterly  one,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  there  are  a  number  of 
table  shaped  bluffs,  rising  to  a  relative  elevation  of  1,400  feet  (9,200 
teet  above  sea-levei).  They  are  composed  of  black,  vesicular  basalt,  the 
strata  of  which  show  a  general  westerly  dip  of  a  few  degrees.  A  num- 
ber of  small  knolls  are  located  nearer  the  Conejos,  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  accumulation  of  diluvial  or  alluvial  deposits.  Near  the  Rio 
Grande,  however,  basalt  is  no  longer  the  only  material  building  up  the 
bluffs.  Trachyte  forms  the  lower  portion,  while  the  former  shows  itself 
as  a  capping  of  the  higher  portions.  Station  105  is  located  on  one  of  these 
trachytic  hills,  west  of  the  river,  about  400  feet  above  it.  At  this  point 
the  trachyte  crosses  the  Rio  Grande,  extending  itself  in  a  row  of  bluff's 
for  about  eight  miles  to  the  northeast.  Here,  too,  the  highest  portions 
are  capped  by  basalt,  black  and  vesicular.  Trachyte,  from  station  105, 
shown  a  partly  crystalline,  partly  amorphous  paste,  which  contains 
small  crystals  of  a  black  biotite,  crystals  of  a  colorless  sanidite,  reaching 
a  length  of  5  millimeters,  and  dark-green  portions,  probably  chloritic.  Its 
color  is  a  dark,  dull  greyish  brown,  becoming  a  little  lighter  upon  weath- 
ering than  on  the  fresh  fracture.  It  is  a  very  compact  rock,  producing^ 
almost,  ihe  impression  as  if  cooled  under  heavy  pressure. 

Following  from  there  down  the  Rio  Grande,  we  pass  for  about  10  miles 
through  fine  driltsand,  containing  occasionally  a  small  patch  of  pebbles, 
but  as  soon  as  the  basalt  is  reachexl  the  river  caiions,  and  its  bottom  is  no 
longer  accessible  to  either  man  or  beast.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Rio 
Costilla,  which  empties  into  Rio  Grande  opposite  the  north  side  of  Ute 
Peak.  Again,  the  same  characteristics  that  have  been  given  when 
speaking  of  the  San  Antonio  hold  good.  Great  regularity  of  the  canon- 
walls,  identity  of  the  strata  opposite  each  other,  no  evidence  of  the 
cation's  having  been  produced  by  erosion,  and  no  certainty  as  to  whether 
the  rivers  flow  over  basalt  in  positu,  Ute  Peak,  similar  in  shape  to 
Mount  San  Antonio,  rises  2,200  feet  above  the  valley  to  an  altitude  of 
9,()64  feet.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  basalt,  which  shows  varieties 
similar  to  those  from  San  Antonio,  the  black  vesicular  one  predominat- 
ing. Following  from  Ute  Peak  southward  along  the  edge  of  the  basalt, 
we  find  it  bordered  by  drift-sand,  partly  of  metamorphic,  but  mainly  of 
volcanic  origin.  Commencing  a  little  north  of  Rio  Colorado,  and  trav- 
eling northward  along  the  eastern  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley,  it  will  be 

10  o  s 
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observed  that  metamorphic  granite  and  some  schist  rocks  compose  the 
base  of  the  foot-hills,  very  nearly  as  far  ap  as  to  the  point  where  Bio 
Costilla  leaves  the  monntains.  Having  crossed  this  river,  the  San  Pe- 
dro Mesa,  a  basaltic  table,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  reached. 
East  of  it  is  an  equally  long,  narrow  valley,  having  a  drift-bottom,  and 
containing  several  Mexican  settlements.  This  table  continaes,  striking 
nearly  north  until  it  reaches  Rio  Cnlebra,  a  large  branch  of  which 
follows  along  the  inclosed  valley.  At  the  entrances  of  most  of  the 
streams  into  the  valley  may  be  found  large  deposits  of  bowlders  and 
pebbles,  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the 
water,  thus  forcing  it  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Rocks 
composing  the  foot-hills  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  drift. 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  formations 
in  San  Luis  Valley,  it  becomes  incumbent  to  consider  their  correlation. 
Trachyte  is  the  older  of  the  two  volcanic  rocks  under  discussion.    It  is 
possible  that  the  trachytic  group,  through  the  center  of  which  the  Rio 
Grande  finds  its  way,  may  be  but  a  remnant  of  the  great  mass  30  to  40 
miles  farther  west.    It  seems  difficult,  however,  in  case  this  view  should 
be  maintained,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  all  that  enormous 
mass  of  material  that  must  have  formed  the  connection  between  the 
two.    East  of  the  group  there  is  the  trachytic  mass  of  station  114  con- 
tinuing in  the  San  Pedro  mesa,  where  it  underlies  basalt.    It  seems 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  at  one  time  the  two  were  in  connec- 
tion.    I  regard    this    outcrop   as  the  continuation  of  the  eastern 
traohytic  area,  the  connection  between  the  two  having  been  broken. 
From  the  points  mentioned,  the  flows  extended  principally  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.    It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  different  with  the  basalt. 
We  have  two  mountains,  San  Antonio  and  Ute,  sitnated  but  a  short    . 
distance  from  each  other,  both  presenting  a  very  similar  appearance,    . 
and  both  composed  of  the  same  volcanic  material.    We  have,  further-    !* 
more,  the  uniform  flow  of  basaltic  lava  west  and  northwest  of  these  two 
mountains,  and  have  isolated  patches  of  it  to  the  north  and  northeast. 
Probably  a  considerable  area  is  covered  by  it  farther  south,  but  our  ex- 
plorations did  not  take  us  there.    Comi)aring  the  altitudes  of  San  An- 
tonio, Ute,  and  the  basaltic  plateau  of  station  104,  we  find  the  differ- 
ence between  Antonio  and  Ute,  1,219  feet,  and  between  Ute  and  station  :\ 
104,  516  feet,  the  last  named  being  about  1,500  feet  above  the  valley   '' 
there.    Assuming  that  we  regard  Ute  and  Autorn'o  as  the  two  main 
points  of  outflow  for  that  immediate  region,  we  have  a  thickness  of  '' 
1,500  feet  of  volcanic  rocks  to  account  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ute.    ^ 
In  speaking  of  the  104  plateau  above,  the  general  westerly  dip  has  to  '^ 
be  noticed,  while  the  basalt,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  dips  .' 
a  little  north  of  east.    Adding  to  this  former  dip  the  fact  that  the  eastr  ' 
ern  boundary  of  the  basalt  closely  follows  a  straight  line  nearly  south    • 
of  station  104;  adding,  furthermore,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ba- 
salt between  Rios  Costilla  and  Cnlebra,  none  was  found,  I  have  arrived   "^ 
at  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  of  the  basaltic  eruption,  the  westerly 
dip  of  the  older  volcanics  in  question  did  already  exist,  and  that  its  ex-    " 
istence  caused  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  flow  toward  the  * 
east.    The  one  exception  to  it  is  San  Pedro  mesa,  which  was  probably   - 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  flowing  lava  extending  from  the  southwest.   I 
Neither  San  Antonio  nor  Ute  show  any  craters  on  their  summits,  in  evi-  •: 
dence  that  the  eruption  was  a  massive  one.    To  this  species  we  are  by  ^ 
far  more  accustomed  in  Soutliern  Colorado  than  to  any  other.  r 

The  influence  of  the  dip  oi  the  basalt  can  be  readily  observed  in  the  r 
course  of  the  Rio  Conejos.    Flowing  first  in  an  easterly  direction,  after  L 
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leaving  the  moantaios,  the  river  saddenly  beads  to  the  nortbeast  and 
joins  the  Grande  nortb  of  the  trachytic  and  basaltic  groap.  Being 
forced  to  abandon  its  flow  toward  the  east  by  the  dip  of  the  volcanic 
strata,  and  being  prevented  from  turning  sonth  by  the  northeasterly 
dip  of  the  basalt  through  which  it  had  flown  down,  the  only  course 
remaining  open  was  that  to  the  northeast.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  the  canons  coarse  of  the  river,  while  but  eight  miles  distant  from 
it  the  Bio  Grande  flows  in  precisely  the  op|)08ite  direction.  A  caiion  in 
which  the  Bio  Grande  flows  has  been  alluded  to  al)ove,  and  the  same 
origin  ^AS  been  claimed  for  it  as  for  that  of  the  San  Antonio.  Judging 
from  the  direction  of  the  cracks  and  canons  iu  the  basalt,  it  may  be  in- 
ferrecl  that  the  seismic  action  originated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ute  Peak.  Bvidences  of  former  river-courses  are  to  be  found  near  the 
Bio  Grande  and  near  the  Gulebra.    This  led  to  a  more  careful  investi- 

Kion  of  the  previous  condition  of  that  as  well  as  the  remaining  por- 
18  of  San  Luis  Valley.  Although  the  results  obtained  might  have 
been  presented  in  more  detail  and  with  more  accuracy  had  time  per- 
mitted, I  trust  that  at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  verify  them 
by  means  of  surveys  on  such  a  scale  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Begarding  the  physical  condition  of  the  surface  of  San  Luis  Valley, 
it  can  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  groups:    1,  the  fine  sand- 
drift  ;  2,  the  local  drift  along  the  edges  of  the  valley  ;  and,  3,  that  area 
vpoQ  which  basalt  is  exposed.    Of  the  first  group  wo  find  two  large 
ueaa ;  the  northern  one  commencing  north  of  San  Luis  lakes,  extend- 
ing both  east  and  west,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inclosing 
Hnges,  and  finding  its  southern  terminus  a  short  distance  below  the 
janction  of  the  Conejos  with  the  Rio  Grande.    From  there  it  extends 
lastward  and  connects,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  station  105,  with 
Ihe  90uthern  sand-drift  region.    This  fills  the  flat  valley  lying  between 
the  San  Pedro  mesa  and  the  plateau  of  station  104.    It  ends  about 
eight  miles  below  Ute  Peak.    Of  the  second  group  but  little  needs  be 
nSd,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  mountain- 
ttieams  that  may  be  found  all  along  the  edge  of  the  valley.    Basalt,  as 
dieady  stated,  has  produced  but  little  soil  iu  the  valley,  save  in  the  im- 
•ediate  neighborhood  of  streams.    It  is  covered  by  sand  at  all  those 
points  where  the  two  meet. 

Jadging  from  the  evident  deflection  of  rivers,  the  failure  of  mount- 
■n-streams  to  carry  specimens  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass 
iato  the  valley  for  any  distance,  the  deposition  iu  banks  of  the  ma- 
Inial  that  many  streams  bring  with  them,  and  the  caiioned  outlet  of  the 
Kio  Grande,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time  San  Luis 
Valley  was  coveredby  two  large  lakes,  the  northern  and  the  southern. 
These  I  have  named,  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  Corouado's  Lakes. 
Of  these  the  former  covered  about  1,400  square  miles;  the  latter  300 
qoare  miles.  I  have  alluded  to  the  caiion  near  station  105,  cut 
kroogh  the  trachyte.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  its 
ineral  direction  is  perfectly  straight.  In  case  that  narrow  passage, 
which  I  assume  to  have  been  opened  by  seismic  force,  should  be  closed 
ti-day,  the  result  would  be  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  northern 
Uf  of  San  Lnis  Valley,  the  formation  of  a  lake.  This  lake  would 
Mch  a  certain  depth  of  water,  consequently  increase  in  area  until  the 
Ught  rise  southwest  of  Fort  Garland  would  be  overcome,  and  it  would 
dM  flow  over  into  the  southern  region  of  the  sand-drift,  the  lowest 
IMtion  of  the  valley  there.  No  outlet  would  be  formed  on  the  western 
tfe  of  &in  Lnis  Valley,  on  account  of  the  rise  produced  by  the  dipping 
Ijttrtlieast)  of  the  basalt  strata.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of 
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the  sand-drift  areas  at  the  very  localities  where  at  present  lakes  could 
be  produced  argaes  strongly  for  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  sach 
lakes  have  existed  there  in  former  times.  At  the  time  of  the  existence 
of  these  lakes  the  inflowing  streams  that  often  carry  considerable.qaanti- 
ties  of  water  lost  their  impetus  upon  reaching  the  placid  sheet,  and 
thus  were  unable  to  transport  for  any  distance  the  rocky  material  they 
had  so  far  brought  with  them.  Instead  of  flowing  out  of  San  Luis 
Valley  through  the  caiion,  the  Bio  Grande  found  its  exit  about  eight 
miles  farther  east,  through  the  oi)ening  which  leads  down  to  the  Kio 
Grande  Valley.  It  may  seem  curious  that  no  heavy  deposits  of  alkali 
or  old  ^'  shore-lines''  mark  the  presence  of  these  ancient  lakes.  If,  how- 
ever, the  assumption  that  the  Grande  found  a  sudden  egress  through 
the  deep  fissure  produced  by  a  volcanic  earthquake  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  waters  should  not  have  flown  off  by  far  too  rapidly  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  either.  Bio  Cnlebra,  after  the  emersion  of  the 
laud,  followed  a  southwesterly  course,  and,  joining  with  the  Costilla  near 
the  entrance  qf  the  cailon,  flowed  into  the  iiio  Grande.  Subsequently* 
this  was  changed,  and  the  Gulebra  now  flows  nearly  due  west,  entering 
the  Kio  Grande  just  below  station  105,  about  14  miles  farther  north. 
An  accompanying  lunp  will  demonstrate  the  former  condition  of  San 
Luis  Valley  and  tbo  changes  that  have  there  taken  place  by  far  bet- 
ter tlian  could  l)e  done  by  description  alone.  Were  it  possible  to  make 
a  survey  during  which  all  the  contours  were  accurately  measured,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  old  boundaries  of  the  lakes  could  be  by  far  better 
determined  than  it  has  been  possible  to  do  at  present. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  Glacial  period  in  this  section  of  South> 
ern  Colorado  the  presence  of  these  lakes  has  a  direct  bearing.  In  case 
they  still  existed  at  that  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  the  increased  evaporation,  the  dependent,  greater  precipitation, 
and  a  decreased  mean  annual  temperature,  would  all  act  as  favorable 
agents  to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  fields  of  ice.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  particular  presence  of  lakes  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  (ixistence  of  glaciers  not  very  distant^  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
it  aided  their  growth  and  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  these 
lakes  were  drained,  glaciers,  but  a  short  distance  off,  would  have  lost 
a  considerable  sui)ply  of  moisture,  and  probably  the  mean  annual 
temi)erature  of  immediate  surroundings  would  have  increased  percep- 
tibly. Certain  it  is  that  the  time  of  the  existence  and  disapi)earauce  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  lakes  must  fall  mainly  into  the  Post-Basaltic  period, 
and  I  think  that  naming  a  time  near  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch  iu 
Southern  Colorado  ^  ill  be  very  near  the  actual  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  basaltic  tissure  through  which  the  two  lakes  were  drained,  lu 
Appendix  A,  the  former  glaciers  of  Southern  Colorado  and  the  time  of 
their  existence  are  more  fully  discussed. 

While  exploring  San  Luis  Valley  north  of  north  latitude  o7o  30',  it 
was  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to 
its  condition  in  former  geological  periods,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
southeastern  corner  was  reached  that  the  sand  and  rocks  could  inter- 
pret their  meaning  intelligibly.  Analogous  cases  to  the  one  just  con* 
sidered  we  have  in  Nevada  and  Southern  California,  besides  their  being 
observed  in  other  countries  outside  of  our  own.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  animal  remains  could  be  found  in  the  sand,  that  would  have 
settled  the  question  more  positively,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
lakes  were  alkaline,  although  fed  by  many  fresh  mountain-streams. 
The  altitudes  given  on  the  map  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  uniformity 
of  elevation  which  may  be  observed   throughout  San  Luis  Valley. 
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Meager  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  either  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  caases  operating  throughout  the  valley.  Of  interest  is 
the  very  gradual  and  even  descent  as  shown  in  that  region  where  the 
hasaltic  strata  dip  from  the  southwest. 

Professor  Stevenson  •  says :  "  The  general  characteristics  of  San  Luis 
Tahey  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  whole  region,  as  far  south  as  the 
New  Mexico  border,  and  as  far  north  as  the  head  of  San  Luis  liiver, 
wa«  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  great  fresh-water  lake  covering  an  area 
of  several  thousand  square  miles  and  fed  by  streams  coming  from  the 
mountain   glaciers."    Essentially  this  statement  agrees  with  my  own 
observations,  but  it  is  a  rather  general  one.    As  regards  eitent  I  cannot 
perfectly  agree  with  Professor  Stevenson,  but  have  laid  down  the  boun- 
daries of  my  lake  area  so  as  to  make  it  smaller  than  it  would  appear 
from  his  publication.    Precisely  upon  what  the  assumptions  justifying 
tbe  sapposition  of  an  ancient  lake  are  based,  is  not  stated,  save  that 
*^  general  characteristics''  be  regarded  as  such.    So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  the  physical  character  of  the  dritt  and  its  very  uniform 
distribntion  over  certain  areas,  each  area  containing  drift  of  specific 
nature,  furnishes  the  only  criterion  for  decision.    Professor  StevensoA 
mentions  "terraces''  as  existing  in  San  Luis  Valley,  but  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  him  on  that  point.    It  is  true  that  slight  undulations  occur, 
bat  they  have  neither  the  character  of  terraces  of  erosion,  nor  that  of 
terraces  deposited  by  receding  water. 

On  the  east  side  of  San  Luis  Valley  we  find  a  very  interesting  group 
of  drift,  that  has  already  been  mentioned  in  chapter  L  It  is  the  drift 
that  T  have  designated  as  "compact.'^  Bluffs  of  considerable  relative 
elevation  are  composed  of  numerous  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Sand  or 
day  cements  them,  either  loosely  or  more  tirmly.  Two  of  our  stations 
were  located  upon  these  bluffs.  Nearly  all  the  driilfc  in  the  valleys  im- 
metliiitely  adjoining  owes  its  origin  to  a  comparatively  rapid  denudation 
of  these  hills.  No  doubt  this  formation  could — if  studied  sufficiently  in 
detail — Uirnish  a  clew  as  to  the  early  formation  of  San  Luis  Valley,  and, 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  the  drift  in  question  will  be  more  iully 
dis<:ns5w?d  in  Appendix  A,  when  treating  of  the  glacial  phenomena  in 
Southern  Colorado. 

Along  the  streams  in  San  Luis  Valley,  agricultural  pursuits  are  en- 
gagi'd  in  by  Americans  and  Mexicans,  the  latter  more  particularly  in 
tbe  sonthern  iwrtion.  Owing  to  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil,  irrigation 
is  required,  and  thereby  many  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  Near  the 
base  of  station  104  plateau,  a  number  of  very  fine  springs  are  found, 
and  meadows  receive  their  water  from  them.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  valley  is  such  that  most  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  and  corn  will  yield 
good  crops.  What  the  result  of  forming  a  small  lake  near  the  center 
c.f  the  valley  might  be,  can  be  deduced  from  the  trials  and  experiments 
made  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  moisture  enters  the  soil,  and  the  most 
sujierficial  sand  is  either  removed  or  mixed  with  the  underlying  stratum, 
there  is  no  reason  \yhy  not  rich  crops  should  reward  the  farmer. 
Wlierever  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  valley  with  any  system  and 
icdustry,  and  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  supply  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  streams  there  is  ade- 
qriate  to  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entire  valley.  More  water  is 
consumed  here  than  perhaps  at  many  other  places,  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  necessitates  great 
waste. 

*  Report  of  tbe  Geo<rraphical  and  Geological  Explorations  West  of  the  One  Hundredth, 
Hendiaii,  Tol.  ui,  lb75,  p.  462. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SA WATCH  RANGE. 

In  this  chapter  the  Sawatch  Bange  shall  be  considered.  Topographi- 
cally this  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  San  Jnan  Mountains. 
It  will  include  all  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  Pinos,  Piedra,  San  Juan, 
Blanco,  Navajo,  and  Ghama.  The  division  of  the  entire  district  has  been 
made  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  con  venience.  We  have  for  consideration 
this  range,  which  mainly  consists  of  one  geological  formation  and  on  its 
western  slopes  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  mentioned  composed  of 
sedimentary  beds.  Thus  both  description  and  classification  will  be  facili- 
tated and  a  more  uniform  field  will  be  left  for  the  discussion  of  the  San 
Juan  Biver  region  in  Chapter  IV.  Although  this  chapter  will  cover  quite 
a  cousiderable  area,  the  formations  found  represented  herein  are  very 
simple  in  their  character,  presenting  but  few  points  of  special  interest, 
and  the  stratigraphy  of  the  sedimentary  beds  shows  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion. We  are,  in  this  region,  gradually  approaching  the  great  stretches 
of  similar  or  identical  formations  that  characterize  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  As  has  correctly  been  said,  ^'America  is 
the  country  of  big  trees  and  of  widely  extended  geological  formations." 
A  few  points  of  special  interest  were  observed,  but  the  general  interest 
lies,  in  this  district,  in  the  correlation  of  the  groups  with  contiguous 
ones. 

On  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  Valley  rises  the  Sawatch  Range,  or 
rather  its  southern  continuation.  North  of  Del  Norte,  the  mountains 
show  steep  slopes  and  reach  high  altitudes,  while  some  distance  south 
of  that  town  the  upward  slope  is  by  far  more  gradual.  Bluffs  with  ver- 
tical faces  form  the  transition  between  the  high  mountains  and  the  valley 
on  the  north  side,  but  on  the  south  the  valley  itself  seems  gradually  to 
slope  upward  until  the  high  peaks  in  the  background  are  reached. 
Traveling  up  the  Rio  Grande  everything  we  see  around  us  is  volcanic 
to  the  very  head  of  the  river,  excepting  one  small  sedimentary  area 
below  Bristol  Head.  Bluff  after  bluff  we  pass,  while  the  mountains 
remain  in  the  distance.  Broad  valleys  are  found  along  the  river,  and 
again  canons,  passable  only  for  pack-animals.  Steep  walls  on  either 
side  inclose  the  swift  stream  that  receives  a  constant  supply  of  fresh, 
dear  water  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  Settlements  have  been  made 
in  a  number  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  river  winds  its  serpentine 
course,  and  stores  have  been  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  prospectors  and  miners  entering  the  well-known  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Juan  country  by  that  route.  A  good  wagon-road  leads 
beyond  Pole  Creek,  leaving  the  river  only  where  it  is  demanded  by  the 
serious  obstacle  of  a  ca£Lon.  Piiions  and  cedars  cover  the  low  bluffs  near 
San  Luis  Valley,  but  farther  up  the  river  dense  timber  is  found  on  the 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  Aspen,  spruce,  and  fir,  contrasting  in 
their  colors,  lend  life  and  variety  to  the  dark-colored  rocks  exposed  on 
bluffs  and  mountain  sides.  Above  the  great  bend  in  the  Rio  Grande, 
just  south  of  Bristol  Head,  Antelope  Park  is  located.    This  little  valley 
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contains  a  small  settlement  known  as  San  Juan  City,  and  presents  a 
pleasing  change  from  the  high  walls  that  inclose  the  river  directly 
above.  In  the  report  of  1874  the  region  from  here  upward  has  been 
discussed,  so  that  the  portion  remaining  for  this  chapter  is  below  the 
park  in  question,  and  all  that  region  south  of  the  Rio  Gra-nde.  Although 
the  Sawatch  Mountains  here  present  more  the  appearance  of  a  very 
large  plateau,  studded  with  isolated  peaks,  its  gradual  narrowing  toward 
the  south  preserves  for  it  the  character  of  a  range.  On  the  west  side 
it  falls  off  very  steeply  into  the  beautiful  valleys  of  those  rivers  that 
form  the  main  drainage  of  the  San  Juan.  Rocky  slopes,  with  deeply  cut 
canons  separating  them,  present  a  bold  front  when  viewed  from  the 
west,  and  give  from  there  the  impression  of  an  exceedingly  rugged  range 
of  high  mountains  instead  of  a  plateau. 

By  the  Sawatch  Range  the  continental  divide  is  formed,  running  here 
in  a  direction  approximating  northwest  to  southeast.  Owing  to  the 
plateau  like  character,  the  divide  makes  many  small  turns  and  curves, 
which  would  be  avoided  had  we  before  us  a  continuous  sharp  range  with 
a  well-defined  crest.  As  usual,  a  number  of  stations  were  located  on 
peaks  occurring  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed,  because  there  generally 
we  find  prominent  points  that  command  good  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Stations  35,  28,  21,  20,  19,  87,  84,  81,  63,  and  62  are  all  on  the 
divide,  beginning  in  their  enumeration  from  the  north.  On  the  summit 
of  the  plateau  swamps  abound  above  timber-line,  owing  their  existence 
to  the  unbroken  continuation  of  the  underlying  strata.  They  greatly 
impede  progress  for  animals  and  men,  but  form  a  delightful  abode  for  the 
millions  of  mosquitoes  that  were  there  encountered.  Grassy  slopes  are 
frequently  met  with  ;  also  those  broad  expanses  of  rock-fragments  that 
German  geologists  so  characteristically  term  "  FeUenmeer^  (ocean  of 
rocks).  From  these  latter  the  peaks  rise,  presenting,  however,  less 
steep  outlines  than  those  formed  by  the  same  volcanic  material  farther 
west  in  the  district  of  1874.  Steep  edges  of  the  plateau  afford  good  sta- 
tions, as  they  permit  extensive  views  into  the  country  lying  below  them. 
They  are  frequent  in  occurrence,  owing  their  existence  either  to  erosion 
and  subsequeut  ^^  drops,"  or  to  the  latter  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
some  small  outcrops  of  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  south,  the  entire 
Sawatch  Range,  so  far  as  belonging  in  this  chapter,  contains  nothing  but 
volcanic  formations,  and  their  boundaries  define  those  of  the  range.  In 
the  latter  head  a  number  of  large  streams,  flowing  partly  into  the  Rio 
Grande,  partly  into  the  San  Juan,  the  Pacific  drainage.  Beginning  in 
the  south  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  we  find  Rio  San  Antonio, 
which,  flowing  in  a  direction  north  of  east,  joins  Rio  Conejos.  This  lat- 
ter heads  near  station  19,  flows  first  northeast,  then  makes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  south,  reverting  again  to  its  original  course  after  reaching 
San  Luis  Valley,  in  which  it  joins  the  Rio  Grande  near  station  102.  Rio 
Alamosa  also  starts  near  station  19,  and  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande.  Rio 
San  Francisco  heads  at  station  18,  and,  after  a  northeasterly  course, 
reaches  the  Rio  Grande  below  Del  Norte.  All  these  streams  leave  the 
mountains  and  flow  for  a  distance  through  San  Luis  Valley,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  remains  within  the  borders  of  the 
mountainous  country.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  is  the  South  Fork, 
heading  near  station  20,  and  joining  the  river  about  sixteen  miles  in  a 
straight  line  above  Del  Norte.  Hot  Springs  Creek  starts  from  station 
28,  and,  flowing  about  north,  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande  at  Wagon- 
wheel  Gap.    South  River  joins  it  opposite  station  27. 

Besides  these  more  prominent  streams,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
smaller  creeks  that  carry  their  water  into  the  river  both  from  the  north 
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and  south.  Local  names  have  been  ^ven  to  some  of  them  by  the  set- 
tlers, denoting  their  appreciation  of  zo5logical  science.  Trout,  deer, 
elk,  grouse,  gopher,  owl,  and  other  animals  have  been  brought  into 
requisition  to  supply  appellations  for  creeks  that  are  important  only 
perhaps  as  landmarks,  indicating  the  boundaries  of  landed  property. 
Traveling  up  one  of  the  small  tributaries  we  cross  Weeminuche  Pass, 
10,G70  feet  above  sealevel,  and  find  ourselves  on  Pacific  drainage,  at 
the  headwaters  of  Bio  Piedra  tributaries,  on  a  creek  that  we  have  named 
Weeminuche  Creek.  From  there, in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  Pagosa 
Peak  (station  38),  the  streams  issuing  in  deep  canons  from  the  range, 
belong  to  the  drainage  of  the  Piedra.  Beautifully  clear  waters,  cold  from 
the  melting  snow  of  the  high  pleateau,  all  join  near  station  40  and  form 
the  swift  Piedra,  that  carries  its  water  for  40  miles  farther  southward 
into  the  San  Juan  at  station  67.  Bio  Nutria,  one  of  its  main  braiiches, 
heads  just  south  of  the  Pagosa  Peak.  From  this  mountain  southward, 
all  the  streams  flow  into  the  San  Juan  after  but  a  short  run.  The  San 
Juan  itself  heads  near  station  19,  and  making  one  of  the  curves  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  volcanic  countries  of  this  character,  leaves  the 
mountains  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Pagosa  Peak.  Its  main  tributaries 
are  Bio  Blanco  and  Bio  Navajo.  Of  these  the  former  heads  near  station 
19,  enters  the  lower  country  opposite  station  77,  and  joins  the  San  Juan 
at  station  74.  Its  name  is  appropriately  given,  for  the  whitish  shales 
and  marly  clays  it  passes  through  impart  to  the  water  a  color  that  some- 
what resembles  that  which  an  ^mixture  of  white  paint  would  produce. 
Bio  Navajo  is  longer  than  Blaoco,  and  carries  more  water.  It  rises 
northwest  of  station  87,  in  the  mountains,  and  flowing  first  in  a  south- 
erly direction  through  a  narrow  valley,  suddenly,  upon  emerging  from  the 
mountains,  makes  a  sharp  turn  of  90^  to  the  west.  After  following  a 
genera]  westerly  course,  with  several  bends  north  and  south,  it  enters 
the  San  Juan  near  station  72.  Its  southern  drainage  is  quite  extensive, 
though  many  of  the  creeks  do  not  reach  the  Navajo  during  the  dry 
season.  Becrossiug  the  continental  divide  near  station  62,  we  are 
once  more  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  find  here  the  drainage  of  the  Bio 
Ghama.  This  stream  heads  immediately  south  of  station  84,  and  flows 
through  a  narrow,  glacial  valley  into  the  open  country  due  south.  In 
this  latter  is  the  settlement  of  Tierra  Amarilla,  with  its  three  towns, 
Ojos,  Puenta,  and  Nutritas.  Near  the  latter  Bio  Brazos,  coming  east- 
ward out  of  the  monntaius,  flows  into  the  Ghama.  Both  streams  carry 
a  considerable  amount  of  water,  and  are  utilized  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. The  settlement  there  is  a  thriving  one,  composed  entirely  of  Mex- 
icans, while  a  few  Americans  own  the  stores  and  hold  the  Indian  agency 
there  established.  Agricultural  pursuits  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
cattle  speak  well  for  the  generally  indolent  character  of  that  class  of 
settlers. 

Inimediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  all  these  streams  just  men- 
tioned enter  rich  valleys.  Tall  pine  timber  covers  the  low  ridges,  separ- 
ating them,  while  meadows  covered  with  excellent  gniss  are  found  near 
the  water.  The  elevation  is  such  as  to  produce  a  delightful  climate,  made 
all  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  sheltered  position  of  these  vallevs. 
On  the  Piedra,  particularly,  the  country  seems  to  offer  every  ])ossible 
inducement  to  settlers,  with  the  one  exception,  the  presence  of  Indians. 
They  still  hold  the  land,  and  full  well  knowing  its  value,  they  jealously 
guard  against  the  advent  of  strangers,  convinced  that  the  ingress  of 
but  a  few,  even,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  irresistible  immigration. 
To  use  the  picturesque  language  of  one  of  our  western  companions,  this 
region  is  the  "Land  of  the  Gods."    Similar  to  this  in  character  are  the 
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sumption  that  the  general  configuration  of  country  was  already  a  varied 
one  at  the  time  of  the  trachytic  eruptions.  In  1874  an  analogous  case 
was  observed  at  the  head  Cunningham  Oulch,  where  limestones, 
probably  of  Devonian  age,  occurred  in  a  single  outcrop,  overlying 
metamorphic  schists,  covered  by  trachyte  No.  4.  No  fossils  were  found 
on  station  56  of  1874 ;  but  the  characteristic  chalcedonic  concretions 
occurred  that  indicate  locally  the  age  of  the  stratum.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  great  Horseshoe  Bend  in  the  Rio  Grande  is  Wagon-wheel 
Gap,  generally  only  called  the  Gap.  This  is  a  vertical  rent  in  the 
trachyte,  that  there  formed  a  narrow  ridge,  running  north  and  south. 
Formerly,  before  this  passage  was  effected,  the  river  flowed  around 
the  place,  making  a  curve  to  the  southward,  and  probably  formed 
a  lake  west  of  it.  Vertical  walls,  dbout  800  feet  in  height,  now  inclose 
the  Rio  Grande,  which  so  nearly  fills  the  gap  produced,  that  room  i^ 
left  on  either  side  of  it  only  for  a  wagon-road.  The  north  wall  is  the 
higher  one  of  the  two,  measuring  about  1,200  feet.  From  there  the 
mountain  or  former  ridge  slopes  upward,  until  it  culminates  in  the 
summit  upon  which  station  25  was  located,  at  an  elevation  of  10,279 
feet,  2,000  feet  above  the  river.  The  trachyte  here  belongs  to  No.  2 
upper,  and  shows  on  either  side  columnar  structure,  which  no  doubt 
facilitated  the  rupture,  that  cannot  otherwise  have  been  formed 
than  by  violent  demonstration  of  force.  Whether  this  force  was 
seismic,  however,  or  whether  more  gradually-acting  agents  were  em- 
ployed, I  am  unable  to  decide.  Indians  utilized  the  southern  hill  as  a 
point  of  'Mookout."  A  long,  low  wall  runs  along  its  entire  northern 
edge,  and  round  towers,  two  to  five  feet  high,  are  placed  along  it  at 
different  intervals.  Walls  on  the  south  afforded  protection  against  any 
one  advancing  up  the  gentle  slope  from  that  direction. 

The  fortifications  are  well  conceived,  and  the  locality  chosen  with 
judgment.  Numerous  fragments  of  chalcedony  and  ja8|)er,  occurring  in 
the  trachyte  of  No.  2,  furnished  material  for  the  manufacture  of  arrow 
and  spear  heads,  a  number  of  which  were  found  in  the  old  stronghold. 
Mr.  Wilson  found  one  arrow-head  of  obsidian,  which  certainly  was  never 
obtained  from  any  locality  in  Colorado,  but  must  have  come  from  New 
I  Mexico,  or  even  farther  south.  Joining  the  Rio  Grande,  immediately 
below  the  gap  is  Hot  Springs  Greek,  which  heads  on  the  northeast  side 
of  station  28.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  stream  from  the  occur- 
rence of  several  hot  springs  there,  within  a  mile  of  its  junction  with  the 
river.  Three  springs  are  there,  all  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
creek,  one  on  the  west,  two  on  the  east  side.  One  of  them,  the  largest,  has 
been  led  into  a  bathing-house,  and  the  water  there  shows  a  temperature 
of  1050  F.  The  observations  as  to  temperature  were  made  July  4,4875, 
7  p.  m.  A  short  distance  above  the  house  is  the  spring  itself.  It  is 
contained  in  a  natural  basin,  oval  in  shape,  measuring  11  feet  by  7,  along 
Its  two  axes.  Here  the  temperature  of  the  water  isldl<^  F.  Bubbling  up 
from  the  center,  carbonic-acid  gas  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  escape  in 
great  volume,  while  the  mineral  constituents,  carbonates  of  lime,  soda, 
and  potash,  are  either  deposited  on  the  bottom,  or  aid  in  building  up  the 
rim  of  the  basin  that  confines  the  spring.  Some  iron  is  also  in  solution. 
At  the  base  of  a  low  bluff'  the  upper  spring  issues,  showing  a  temperature  of 
1220  F.  and  containing  the  same  minerals  in  solution.  Its  clear  water  in- 
vites to  tasting,  but  the  alkalinity  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  soon  de- 
stroys its  application  asa  continual  beverage.  The  third  spring,  between 
the  two,  measure<l  107^  F.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  considerable  deposit  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  taste  of  the  water  is  that  of 
a  nearly  saturated  solution.    These  springs  have  attained  a  local  repu- 
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tation  for  the  cures  effected  by  their  ase,  in  aggravated  cases  of  rhenma- 
tism  and  kindred  diseases.  The  healthy  mouDtain-air,  the  fi*ee  and  easy 
life,  together  with  the  use  of  these  hot  waters  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  mineral  matter,  would  no  doubt  have  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  some  invalids  whose  ailments  an  in-door  life  and  the  use  of  drugs 
might  fail  to  conquer  so  speedily.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  quite  a 
number  of  people  were  there,  seeking  relief  from  various  diseases  they 
suffered  from,  and  all  of  them  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  sani- 
tary qualities  developed  by  the  water  of  the  springs.  Preparations 
were  being  made  to  utilize  the  two  upper  springs,  besides  the  lower  one. 
Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  mineralogist  and  chemist  to  the  100th  meridian  sur- 
vey, has  published*  three  analyses  of  these  springs,  which  are  appended. 
The  temperatures  which  were  there  observed  are  generally  higher  than 
those  I  have  taken.    A  comparison  gives  the  following  result : 

No.  1.  No.  2.  Ko.  3. 

150O  F.  Cold.  140O  F.  (Loew.) 

1310  F.  1070  F.         1220  p.  (Endlich.) 

*         AnalysiB  of  No.  1 : 

Sodiam  carbonate 69.42 

Lithiam  carbonate , Trace. 

Calcinm  carbonate ,. 13.08 

Ifa^eaiam  carbonate 10.91 

PotaBfliam  sulphate Trace. 

Bodiam  sulphate 23.73 

SodiQin  chloride 29.25 

Silicic  acid 5.73 

Organic  matter Trace. 

Solphareted  hydrogen Trace. 

Total 152,12 

This,  as  well  as  the  following  analyses,  is  calculated  so  as  to  give 
the  mineral  constituents  in  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water. 

Analysis  of  No.  2 : 

Sodinm  carbonate Trace. 

Lithiam  carbonate Trace. 

Calcium  carbonate 31.00 

Magnesium  carbonate 5. 10 

Potassium  sulphate Trace. 

Sodium  siripbate 10.50 

&idium  chloride 11.72 

Silicic  acid 1.07 

Organic  matter Trace. 

^nlphoreted  hydrogen 12.00 

Total 71.39 

Analysis  of  No.  3 : 

Sodium  carbonate 144.50 

Lithium  carbonate « Trace, 

Calcinm  carbonate        )  22. 42 

Bfagnesium  carbonate  > ^5e.%» 

Potassium  sulphate Traoe. 

Sodium  sulphate 13.76 

Sodium  chloride 33.34 

Silicic  acid 4.75 

Organic  matter 

Snlphureted  hydrogen 

Total 218.77 

*  Report  Exploration  and  Survey  West  of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875,  p.  623. 
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Trachyte  flanks  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  gap,  stretchiDg  down 
in  long,  low  ridges  from  the  mountains.  Sonth  of  Bristx>l  Head,*  station 
27  is  located  on  an  isolated  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  9,278  feet.  Opposite 
this  station  Sooth  Eiver  flows  into  the  Eio  Grande.  On  the  former  a 
group  of  very  great  interest  was  discovered,  a  group  of  monuments. 
For  about  3  miles  along  the  east  side  of  South  River,  hundreds  of  ^^mon- 
uments" occur,  imparting  to  the  wooded  slope  that  is  studded  with  them 
a  weird  and  picturesque  appearance.  A  long  ridge  separates  this  stream 
from  the  parallel  creek  east  of  it.  On  the  west  side  this  ridge  falls  off 
perpendicularly,  with  narrow,  rocky  walls  leading  off  from  the  precipice 
at  right  angles.  It  is  on  these  walls  and  in  the  interstices  between  them 
that  the  curious  products  of  erosion  are  found.  Rising  from  a  massive 
base,  the  spire-shaped  columns,  profusely  ornamented  by  accessory  tow- 
erlets,  reach  a  height  of  400  feet.  Several  of  them  cluster  together 
below,  and,  separating  as  they  increase  in  height,  form  groups  that  for 
unique  appearance  will  scarcely  find  their  equal.  Dark  spruce  timber, 
trees  of  great  size,  seem  but  like  dwarfs  by  the  side  of  these  mighty 
columns.  The  entire  surface  of  the  walls  is  corrugated,  ornamented 
with  diminutive  monuments,  while  the  edges  and  the  top  are  literally 
covered  with  the  graceful  forms.  For  3  miles  in  length  and  about  half 
a  mile  in  width  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  monuments.  Through 
openings  in  the  timber  the  groups  appear,  like  so  many  statues  placed 
there  by  the  skillful  hand  of  nature,  while  again  they  reach  far  above 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  Owing  to  the  comparative  regularity  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  walls,  certain  zones  are  more  richly  supplied 
with  the  monuments  than  others.  Looking  down  from  above  into  the 
deep  chasms  between  the  walls,  the  slender  columns  capped  with  the 
projecting  top,  occurring  of  all  possible  sizes,  present  a  view  at  once 
impressive  as  a  whole  and  singularly  beautiful  in  detail.  Tracbytio 
conglomerate,  that  shows  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  depos- 
ited by  water,  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  monuments. 
On  average,  the  thickness  of  this  stratum,  that  also  occurs  at  numerous 
other  localities,  is  about  600  feet.  In  consequence  of  erosion,  the  walls 
jutting  out  from  the  precipice  do  not  show  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
stratum,  but  are  only  about  500  feet  high.  Rising  from  the  very  base 
of  the  walls,  the  highest  monuments  reach  about  400  feet,  but  the  average 
height  may  be  quoted  at  about  60  to  80  feet.  The  conglomerate  is  com- 
posed of  large  an^  small  trachytic  bowlders  that  are  but  loosely  cemented 
by  volcanic  sand,  which  is  redeposited  by  water.  At  no  point  was  it  ob- 
served that  the  cementing  medium  produced  b  harder  rock  than  at  the 
place  where  the  largest  number  of  monuments  are  found.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  formation  of  the  monuments  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
those  of  this  locality  are  primarily  formed  almost  entirely  by  aqueous 
erosion.  I^umerous  observations,  showing  the  form  in  every  stage  of 
development,  have  demonstrated  the  process  of  generation.  Assuming 
before  us  the  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  wall  of  trachytic  conglomerate, 
we  find  that  innumerable  large  and  small  bowlders  project  from  its  sur- 
face. Water  slowly  moving  down  along  the  wall  finds  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  upon  reaching  one  of  these  ^wlders,  and  then  flows  down  on 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  sides  of  it.  Owing  to  the  very  readily  disin- 
tegrating character  of  the  conglomerate,  the  cementing  grains  of  sand 
and  the  small  amount  of  clay  intermixed  are  readily  washed  away,  and 
gradually  a  vertical  groove  appears  on  either  side  of  the  bowlder.  This 
groove  is,  in  the  course  of  time,  worn  deeper  and  deeper,  the  bowlder 


*  Comp.  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1874,  p.  199. 
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projects  more  and  more,  until  its  rear  end,  formerly  bnried  in  tbe  wall, 
is  reached.  Then  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  monument.  All  that 
portion  directly  under  the  protecting  cap  has  remained  intact,  and  now 
stands  out  prominently  as  a  cylindrical  column,  bearing  a  rock  of  often 
very  irregular  shape  on  its  upper  end.  After  that  stage  of  development 
has  been  reached,  erosion  by  sand,  frost,  and  other  agents  assert  their 
influence  in  shaping  the  monument  to  the  typical  form.  The  highest  por- 
tion ot  the  cylinder  gradually  becomes  thinner,  while  the  lower  one,  on 
bcconnt  of  its  greater  bulk  and  more  recent  separation  from  the  original 
place  of  deposition,  retains  to  a  great  extent  its  thickness.  Bottle-shaped 
columns  are  the  eventual  result,  capped  by  an  erratic  bowlder,  which  pro- 
jects on  all  sides  over  the  narrow  ^^  neck ''  sustaining  it.  If  erosion  pro- 
gresses further,  particularly  that  produced  by  sand,  the  neck  again  is  the 
portion  most  violently  and  successfully  attacked.  It  grows  still  thinner 
until  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cone.  Then  the  stone  capping  it  can  no 
longer  retain  its  delicately-balanced  position  and  falls.  Thus  the  needles 
are  formed.  To  these  latter  is  allotted,  but  a  short  existence.  Exposed 
entirely  to  the  eroding  agents,  the  cone  grows  more  and  more  obtuse,  its 
height  less,  and,  crumbling  down  piece  afterpiece,  before  long  its  place  is 
only  marked  by  a  low  mound  of  disintegrated  conglomerate.  Storms  and 
rain  carry  off  the  smaller  particles  and  the  sand,  so  that  all  we  find  to-day 
to  mark  the  places  where  perhaps  hundreds  of  the  monuments  stood  at 
one  time  is  a  layer  of  trachytic  bowlders  that  locally  accumulate  where 
once  they  were  imbedded  within  or  placed  on  top  of  the  monuments.*  A 
very  beautiful  trachyte  composes  the  greater  portion  of  these  bowlders. 
It  is  of  a  variety  that  occurs  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  district  of 
1874.  Instead  of  segregated  minerals  contained  in  a  paste,  it  consists 
mainly  of  a  crystalline  aggregate.  Sanidite  crystals,  colorless,  yellowish, 
and  pink,  together  with  black  hornblende  crystals,  black  mica,  and  white 
or  yellowish  oligoclase,  make  up  the  trachyte.  A  small  quantity  of  a  red- 
dish paste  occurs  sometimes,  but  rarely.  Frequently  a  light-green  semi- 
opal  forms  a  sort  of  cement,  and  then  produces  a  harder  variety  of  the 
rock.  Some  of  the  sanidite  crystals  show  adnlarization.  Partly  mate- 
rial made  up  of  this  trachyte,  partly  that  from  other  varieties,  compose 
the  cementing  sand.  Much  of  the  clay  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  latter  has  been  washed  out  from  the  surface  of  the  walls  and 
monuments,  and  has  collected  as  a  yellow  deposit  in  the  small  streams 
and  creeks  leading  to  South  River.  On  the  west  side  of  this  stream  the 
same  formation  occurs,  but  the  monuments  are  only  found  scattered  here 
and  there,  by  no  means  in  the  same  groups  as  on  the  east  side.  Partic- 
ularly beautiful  in  their  scenic  eflect,  as  well  as  in  their  form,  are  those 
monuments  occurring  on  the  sloping  edges  and  tops  of  the  walls  above 
mentioned.  Wherever  the  marks  of  stratification  are  noticeable,  the 
shape  of  the  monuments  is  different.  They  seem  to  be  laterally  com- 
pressed, instead  of  showing  a  symmetrical  development  on  all  sides. 

A  curious  incident  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  monuments  was 
there  observed  and  is  illustrated  by  the  annexed  cut.  The  highest  one 
measures  about  35  feet.  Gradual  erosion  reduced  the  diameter  of  the 
column  of  the  smaller  one  until  eventually  the  rock  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  monument  was  reached  and  a  second  one  was  formed  under  It. 
Accidentally  the  bowlder  in  question  had  its  position  in  a  vertical  line 
under  the  first,  so  that  its  present  poise  is  possible.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds that  were  seen  there  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  observed. 
A  small  group  is  represented  by  the  cut,  showing  monuments  in  several 

*  Comp.  Report  oo  Geology  of  Northern  CaliforDia  aod  Oregon,  J.  S.  Newberry,  1857, 
p.  46. 
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Stages  of  developmeDt.  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  inDumerable  groups 
studding  the  tops  of  the  walls.  There  of  course  the  height  of  the  col- 
umns is  not  so  considerable  as  of  those  starting  near  their  bases.  From 
the  numerous  needles  and  remnants  of  needles  on  the  walls^  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  the  existence  of  the  monuments  is  by  far  shorter 
than  belowy  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  wind  and  to  the  conse- 
quently more  severe  erosion  both  by  sand  and  water.  It  requires  but 
little  force,  directly  applied,  to  overthrow  a  monument  there  1  or  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Another  feature  adding  to  the  interest  of  this  locality  is  found  in  the 
natural  arches  formed  in  the  narrow  vertical  walls.  Speaking  of  the 
walls  as  narrow,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  meant  comparatively. 
They  are  from  30  to  160  feet  in  width  above,  but  compared  with  their 
length  and  height  even  this  produces  the  impression  of  very  narrow 
width.  Altogether  we  found  eleven  of  these  arches,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  great  regularity  of  outline.  The  one  repre- 
sented by  the  illustration  is  perhaps  the  most  regular,  and  sufficiently 
low  down  in  the  wall  to  be  surrounded  by  monuments.  As  Mr.  h\ 
Bhoda  of  our  party  was  the  first  one  to  find  an  arch,  I  have  named 
this  one  Khoda's  Arch.  It  is  about  150  feet  wide  and  180  feet  high,  very 
symmetrical  iq  outline,  leaning  slightly  toward  the  east  however.  A 
number  of  high  monuments,  the  highest  reaching  over  200  feet,  are  in 
the  foreground,  where  the  interspersed  spruce  ti^ees  look  very  aiminu- 
tive,  compared  with  the  towering  forms  of  the  monuments.  As  regards 
the  formation  of  these  arches,  an  idea  suggested  itself  in  consequpence 
of  studying  the  conglomerate.  It  was  found  that  at  many  places  the 
sand  more  loosely  cemented  the  bowlders  than  was  generally  the  case, 
and  there  niches  were  worn  into  the  walls  by  the  action  of  erosion. 
Should  the  process  that  produced  these  niches  be  continued,  the  result 
will  be  a  perforation  of  the  wall — the  formation  of  an  arch.  It  is  read- 
ily conceivable  how  the  process  of  erosion  would  progress  more  rapidly 
after  the  first  decided  start  had  been  made,  and  the  arches  in  their  pres- 
ent form  would  require  much  less  time  to  be  completed  than  the  niche 
which  was  their  beginning.  Many  niches  were  found,  but  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  absolutely  inaccessible,  that  the  investigations  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  conglomerate  in  which  they  occurred  was  necessarily  limit- 
ed to  a  few  instances  only.  Although  we  frequently  met  with  the  same 
conglomerate  duiing  the  summer,  we  never  found  another  locality  where 
these  monuments  had  been  formed.  Why  the  valley  of  South  River 
should  be  thus  favored  is  not  very  apparent.  The  eastern  ridge,  upon 
the  west  slope  of  which  they  are  found,  is  narrow,  densely  timbered,  and 
shows  no  evidence  of  having  turned  large  quantities  of  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  monuments.  From  the  south  water  might  have 
flowed  freely,  but  the  transverse  position  of  the  walls  excludes  the 
probability  of  water  coming  from  that  direction  having  had  any  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  eroding  of  the  unique  forms.  The  explanation  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  the  physiciil  constitution  of  the  conglomerate, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  monuments  of  that 
character.  In  time— tbongh  it  may  take  ages — the  capped  columns  will 
he  transformed  into  needles,  they  in  turn  will  disappear,  to  leave  noth- 
ing but  a  small  remnant  of  dihris;  all  the  beauty  of  that  rarely-visited 
spot  will  then  have  vanished. 

Above  station  27  on  the  Eio  Grande  Antelope  Park  begins.  Bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  the  long  bluff  that  runs  parallel  to  the  precipitous 
edge  of  the  plateau  upon  which  Bristol  Head  is  located,  the  valley 
stretches  along  in  a  westerly  direction.    On  the  south  the  steeper  slopes 
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of  the  trachytic  strata  form  its  confines.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  the  old  conrses  of  the  Rio  Grande  can  readily  be  traced.  At 
present  it  winds  its  course  very  near  the  northern  edge,  bat  formerly  it 
flowed  on  the  other  side.  Courses  that  belong  to  three  different  periods 
can  be  recognized.  Either  there  is  but  a  shallow,  continuous  depression 
to  mark  one  of  them,  or  a  series  of  swampy  places,  connected  with  each 
other,  or  the  old  remnants  of  the  banks,  denoted  by  rows  of  pebbles 
and  bowlders,  and  accumulations  of  sand.  We  have  here  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  terra  the  "parallel  shift- 
ing of  rivers.'^  The  general  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Antelope  Park 
is  a  little  south  of  east,  corresponding  to  the  long  dimension  of  the 
valley  itself.  It  is  not  meant  that  each  turn  of  the  winding  river  is 
moved  parallel  to  itself,  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  deposition  of 
river-drift  at  the  points  of  weakest  current  will  produce  a  change  of 
the  velocity  and  volume  of  the  current,  thereby,  too,  changing  the  places 
of  deposition.  In  this  manner,  and  owing  to  these  changes  that  will 
invariably  occur  in  a  valley  of  any  breadth,  the  river  will  eventually 
have  covered  the  entire  width  of  the  depression,  so  far  as  steep  slopes 
on  either  side  may  permit  it  to  travel  parallel  to  its  own  general  course. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  often  valleys  of  considerable  breadth, 
bat  having  a  level  surface,  are  found  to  be  covered  entirely  with  river- 
drift.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is  tempting  to  assume  an  enormous 
amount  of  water  as  having  passed  over  that  locality  at  some  remote 
period.  From  the  courses  taken  by  the  Rio  Grande  in  former  times,  it 
is  evident  that  the  river  covered,  in  time,  the  entire  valley,  constantly 
changing,  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  drift, 
both  of  the  river  proper  and  that  brought  to  it  by  its  tributaries,  distrib- 
uted over  the  entire  surface.  This  fact  becomes  all  the  more  striking 
as  some  of  the  streams  entering  the  Rio  Grande  farther  west  head  in 
the  metaraorphic  area  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains,  and  we  find  here  the 
characteristic  quartzites  and  schists  that  can  have  ha<l  their  origin  no- 
where but  in  the  mountains  cited.  They  are  spread  all  over  that  portion 
of  Antelope  Park,  together  with  the  volcanic  bowlders  from  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 
It  was  noticed  that  drift,  identical  with  that  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bluff  upon  which  stations  33  and 
34  were  located,  about  900  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  drift.  It 
is  well  known  that  any  drainage  coming  from  the  north  could  not  have 
brought  quartzites  and  schists  to  those  places,  as  none  occurs  within 
reach  of  the  waters  flowing  from  that  direction.  How  the  river  could 
have  reached  to  an  elevation  900  feet  higher  than  its  present  level  is 
not  readily  understood.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  the  trachytic 
strata  were  observed  to  dip  4^  to  8°  toward  it.  The  strata  of  this  bluff 
dip  toward  it  8°  to  16o  Whether  the  river  at  one  time  flowed  at  a 
much  higher  elevation  than  at  present,  depositing  its  drift  where  it  is 
now  found,  in  apparently  so  abnormal  a  position,  and  whether  through 
a  subsidence  indicated  by  the  synclinal  dip  of  the  strata  its  present 
course  was  established,  I  am  unable  to  prove.  Transportation  by 
glaciers  suggested  itself,  but  no  positive  evidence  of  moving  ice  what- 
ever was  found  in  that  region.  This  is  one  of  those  numerous  puzzling 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  without  a  very  minute  knowledge  of 
both  the  geognosy  and  orography  of  the  entire  section  of  country  in- 
volved. I  merely  make  mention  hereof  the  fact,  as  I  have  several  more 
localities  farther  south  to  discuss,  where  analogous  occurrences  were 
observed.    Between  Crooked  Creek  and  the  Rio  Grande,  above  Ante- 
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lope  Park,  are  a  series  of  blaffs,  upon  one  of  which  station  53  of  1874  was 
located,  at  an  elevation  of  10,303  feet.  With  great  certainty  the  strata 
of  trachyte  No.  2  and  No.  3  can  be  separated  here.  They  are  very 
nearly  horizontal,  having  bnt  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastward.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bluffs,  now  separated  by  eanona,  were  at  one  time  a  con- 
tinuous plain,  over  which  the  Eio  Grande  may  have  found  its  course. 
In  that  case  the  deposition  of  erratic  material  near  stations  33  and  34 
would  be  fully  explained,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  at  hand  to  sub- 
stantiate the  supposition,  although  it  is  the  only  one  affording  a  sem- 
blance of  probability.  The  canon  opposite  station  53  of  1874,  through 
which  the  river  flows,  is  one  of  separation,  not  of  erosion,  as  is  amply 
shown  by  the  characterof  its  walls,  by  its  course,  and  by  its  topographical 
features  generally.  As  such  is  the  case,  the  chasm  produced  would 
have  affonied  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  river  into  the  lower  country 
east  of  Antelope  Park,  and  abandoning  the  elevated  iK>sition  heretofore 
occupied,  the  Bio  Grande  would  have  sunk  its  level  nearly  a  thousand 
feet.  Just  above  the  canon  the  creek  flowing  north  from  Weeminuche 
Pass  enters  the  river,  and  there  the  work  of  1875  joins  with  that  of  187^ 

All  the  drainage  flowing  into  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  south,  runs 
entirely  in  trachyte,  until  we  reach  those  streams  that  flow  for  some 
distance  through  San  Luis  Valley  before  joining  the  river.  Of  the 
former,  the  south  Bio  Grande  is  the  most  prominent.  It  heads  south  of 
station  18,  flows  first  west  of  north,  then  takes  a  turn  toward  the  east^ 
Trachyte  No.  3,  and  high  up  in  the  mountains  No.  4,  occur  within  the 
limits  of  its  drainage.  In  lithological  character  the  strata  here  are 
identical  with  their  western  continuations  in  the  TJncompabgre  gronp. 
No.  4  is  not  developed  to  so  great  a  thickness  as  there,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  peaks  do  not  reach  the  high  elevations  that  we  tiud  farther 
west.  Station  21,  near  the  headwaters  of  this  stream,  on  the  continental 
divide,  has  an  elevation  of  13,323  feet,  and  station  28,  at  the  head  of 
Hot  Springs  Creek,  is  13,160  feet  high.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an 
average  for  the  higher  peaks  of  the  plateau-range  upon  which  they 
occur.  More  elevated  mountains  are  not  wanting  in  the  range,  but 
they  are  not  numerous.  Stratigraphically  the  conditions  are  very  sim- 
ple, a  gentle,  general  easterly  dip  being  the  only  variation  from  the 
horizontal  noticeable,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  local  faults  or 
of  "drops."  From  station  20,  (11,892  feet,)  one  of  the  former  was 
noticed  in  a  bluff  to  the  northeast.  On  the  face  of  the  plateau-like 
bluff  a  dark  stratum  of  trachjte  is  exposed,  which  has  been  displaced 
for  the  vertical  distance  of  about  200  feet.  The  line  of  the  fault  break- 
age is  marked  very  prominently  by  the  d&ma  of  the  dark  bed.  Most 
of  the  ridges  in  this  locality  partalse  of  the  characters  of  plateaus,  sep- 
arated by  deep  cafLons. 

Below  the  South  Bio  Grande,  the  next  stream  of  importance  is  the 
San  Francisco.  It  flows  mainly  through  trachytic  strata,  but  enters 
San  Luis  Valley  near  Del  Norte.  Near  ita  headwaters  stations  17  and 
18  are  located,  the  latter  12,768  feet  above  sea-level.  They  are  wiihin 
the  Summit  mining  district,  the  discovery  of  which  created  considerable 
excitement  several  years  ago.  In  this  district  we  find  the  "  red  stratum  "• 
develoi)ed,  that  is  an  important  teature  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  San 
Juan  country.  Here,  as  there,  the  color  is  produced  by  the^  decomposi- 
tion of  very  minute  pyrite  crystals,  with  which  the  trachyte  is  thor- 
oughly imi)regnated.  Inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  presence  of  a  mineral 
that  very  frequently  is  auriferous,  the  appearance  of  this  characteristic 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  Sarvey  1874,  p.  197. 
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may  serve  as  a  gaide  to  prospectors  and  miDers.  Its  colors  vary  here,  as 
farther  west.  Starting  from  white  they  pass  through  yellow  and  orange 
to  a  brilliant  red,  deepening  at  places  into  a  dark  brown  and  maroon. 
It  is  not  in  this.stratnjn  that  always  the  paying  lodes  are  found,  but  it 
is  evidently  in  intimate  connection  with  the  lode-bearing  formations. 
West  of  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco,  stations  15  and  16  are 
located,  at  elevations  of  12,515  feet  and  13,1 70  feet.  The  latter  is  a  high, 
rounded  hill  covered  with  short  grass.  Over  it  leads  the  wagon-road  to 
the  Summit  district.  Both  are  trachytic.  On  station  15  the  trachyte 
weathers  in  thin  slabs.  It  is  of  a  brown  color,  containing  sanidite,  horn- 
blende, biotite,  and  some  oligoclase.  When  sufficiently  thin,  the  slabs 
produce  a  submetalljc  sound  upon  being  struck.  Descending  with  the 
stream  we  find  ourselves  in  the  low  bluffs,  characteristic  of  the  western 
border  of  tl^e  San  Luis  Valley.  Their  strata  show  a  general  dip  to  the 
eastward,  which  here  is  changed  by  a  slight  one  to  the  north.  On  one 
of  the  rounded  bluffs  station  14  (9,629  feet)  was  located.  Its  summit 
is  formed  by  a  capping  of  black  vesicular  basalt,  containing  small  frag- 
ments of  a  very  yellow  olivine.  On  account  of  the  commanding  view, 
this  point  had  been  utilized  as  a  ^Mookout"  by  the  Indians,  and  we 
found  the  low  circle  of  stones  intended  to  shield  the  sentinel  from 
observation. 

Near  the  San  Francisco  heads  Eio  Alamosa.  From  the  northward  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Alamosa  into  San  Luis  valley  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Sawatch  Range  has  been  formed  by  trachytic  bluffs.  Here,  how- 
ever, this  changes.  Station  101  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  9,627  feet, 
and  forms  a  prominent  bill  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  immediately^ 
north  of  the  Alamosa.  This  is  composed  of  trachyte,  but  south  of  it 
the  more  recent  basalt  sets  in.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  lat- 
ter is  unconformable  with  the  former  at  this  point.  The  Alamosa  heads 
at.station  19,  a  prominent  rough  mountain  in  the  trachytic  area,  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  13,323  feet.  A  part  of  the  Alamosa  drainage  heads 
in  the  Summit  district,  and  some  of  the  mines  there  are  located  within 
its  limits.  Beaching  the  valley,  the  river  flows  first  through  a  small 
outcrop  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate,  and  then  enters  a  broad  canon 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  basalt,  but  having  a  flat  bottom  that  is  util- 
ized for  agricultural  purposes  by  Mexican  settlers.  Rio  la  Jara  joins  the 
Alamosa  in  San  Luis  Valley.  The  basalt  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  border 
of  the  mountains  farther  south,  covers  in  an  almost  continuous  layer  the 
prevalent  trachyteof  the  region.  It  shows,  near  its  western,highest  edge, 
an  easterly  dip  of  about  7^,  which  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches 
the  plain,  and  eventually  enters  it.  There  it  forms  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley for  some  distance,  until  it  is  covered  by  the  drift.  Wherever  branches 
of  the  stream  come  from  the  mountains,  they  have  cut  through  the 
basalt  into  the  trachyte  or  trachytic  conglomerate,  so  that  the  first  will 
then  only  be  found  as  a  capping,  covering  the  bluffs  that  have  been 
produced  by  erosion  of  the  continuous  eastward-sloping  bench.  Identi- 
cal with  the  occurrence  of  the  basalt  here  is  that  on  the  drainage  of 
Rio  Conejos,  farther  south.  It  heads  along  the  continental  divide  in 
numerous  small  branches,  west  of  station  86,  which  we  named  Conejos 
Peak.  This  mountain  is  13,183  feet  above  sea-level,  affords  an  excellent 
landmark,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  drainage  belonging  to  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Receiving  its  largest  tributary,  Rio  San  An- 
tonio, from  the  southwest,  the  Conejos  finds  its  course  through  tb©  wide- 
spread basalt  immediately  after  leaving  the  mountains.  The  most  west- 
erly appearance  of  the  basalt  is  observed  on  station  88,  (12,181  feet,) 
where  it  occurs  as  the  capping  of  a  trachytic  plateau  of  small  extent, 
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trending  north  and  aontb.  From  there  eastward  the  coantry  la  more 
broken,  showing,  however,  in  its  character,  that  the  contoara  produced  * 
are  bnt  the  result  of  the  cutting  of  an  extensive  plateau  that  formerfa^ 
existed  there.  Again  we  meet  the  basalt,  overlying  trachyte  on  a  small 
plateao,  10,031  itot  above  sea-level,  upon  which  station  90  Is  located. 
As  at  station  88,  so  we  find  here  an  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  strata, 
both  of  the  trachyte  and  of  the  basalt.  Looking  southward  from  that 
station,  we  can  observe  the  well-defined  western  edge  of  the  plateau, 
striking  about  north  to  south,  sloping  eastward  at  an  angle  of  0^  to  80. 
ISiis  expresses  the  dip  of  the  volcanic  beds.  Upon  the  ^ge  of  the  pla- 
teau, south  of  Bio  San  Antonio,  station  96  was  made,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,294  feet.  From  here  we  may  regard  the  ImsaHic  outcrop  as  contin- 
uous. It  is  cut  by  every  stream  leading  firom  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  beyond,  but  all  the  blufib  remaining  are  covered  with  the  basalt. 
The  entire  area  belongs  to  one  flow,  stratigrapbically  as  well  as  litholo^- 
cally.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  the  even  dip  eastward  is  preservM, 
diminishing  gradually  as  we  approach  the  bnwd  expanse  of  San  Lnia 
Valley.  An  idea  of  the  arrangement  may  be  obtained  fh>m  Section  IX. 
Distribution  and  character  of  the  basalt,  after  it  has  entwed  the  valley, 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  II.'  A  comparison  of  afbw  basalts  collected 
from  varions  stations  throughout  the  region  under  consideration,  will 
show  the  general  uniformity  of  thciir  character,  as  well  as  the  constancy 
of  the  variations  occurring. 

1.  Station  91.    Basalt. 

Paste,  microcrystalline,  color  middle  to  dark  grey ;  weathers  dark- 
brown.  Contains  small  spberical  cavities,  which  appear  glazed.  Brown 
decomposed  inclosures  of  olivine  have  a  splendent  luster.  JIagnetite 
is  segregated  in  small,  octahedral  crystals.  Is  altogether  very  homogen* 
ecus,  heavy  and  hard. 

2.  Station  96.    Basalt. 

• 

a.  Paste,  microcrystalline,  color  dark-grey,  weathering  brown.  Olivine 
in  exceedingly  minute  particles.  Spberical  vesicles,  containing  small 
crystals  of  zeolites.    Magnetite  not  visible. 

6.  Paste,  crystalline,  color  reddisb-brown,  weathering  lighter.  Crys- 
tals of  black  biotite  occur  sparingly.  Olivine,  decomposed,  dark,  splen- 
dent brown.  Irregular  vesicles  distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
some  of  them  containing  zeolites.  Decomposition  of  magnetite  produces 
the  brown  color. 

3.  Station  97.    Basalt. 

a.  Paste  cryptocrystalliiie,  color  dark-gray  to  black.  Slightly  vesicu- 
lar, vesicles  either  spheroid  or  drawn  ont.  In  some  of  them  deporits  of 
zeolites.    Olivine  the  only  segregated  mineral  distinguishable. 

h.  Essentially  the  same  as  above^  but  highly  vesicular.  Vesicles  fre- 
quently round,  while  on  the  same  bowlder  in  another  zone  they  are 
drawn  out.  No  mineral  distinguishable  but  olivine,  which  is  partly 
decomposed. 

c.  Paste  microcrystalline,  color  pitch-black,  with  fatty  luster.  Very 
compact.  Vesicles  too  minute  to  be  visible.  No  segregated  minerals. 
Kesemblos  the  typical  melaphyrs  of  Europe.  Large  percentage  of  mag- 
netite.   This  variety  is  subject  to,  mainly,  three  modifications. 

d.  Physical  characters  as  above,  excepting  the  presence  of  vesicles; 
these  are  very  flat,  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch.  Between  the 
larger  ones  are  very  minute  ones.  The  rock  breaks  into  shaly  frag* 
ments,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vesicles  have  been  compressed  in  one 
direction.    This  latter  feature  still  more  modified  in — 
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e.  Where  tbe  compressioD  goes  so  far  as  to  prodace  a  decided  lamiu- 
atioo.  On  the  surface  of  fractare,  which  latter  occurs  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the  vesicles,  it  has  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  of  the  surface  of  a  palm-leaf.  The  vesicles  no  louger  remain  as 
such,  and  are  only  indicated  by  tbe  quasi  cleavage-planes  of  the  rock. 

/.  Shows  no  segregated  minerals  whatever,  and  is  as  porons  as  a 
sponge.    The  vesicles  are  small,  averaging  1"™  in  diameter. 

g.  Paste  microcrystalline,  its  structure  much  obscured  by  decomposi- 
tion. Compact,  no  vesicles.  Color,  mottled  redbrown  and  black. 
Small  particles  of  olivine  are  distinguishable,  although  decomposed. 
This  is  essentially  the  variety  c,  without  vesicles  and  a  changed  color, 
the  result  of  higher  oxidation  of  the  magnetite. 

k.  Same  as  g  in  paste.  Color,  reddish  drab.  Minute,  irregular  cavi- 
ties, produced  by  decomposition  of  certain  mineral  constituents.  Oliv- 
ine inclosures  reaching  a  diameter  of  2''^.  This  is  a^ still  further  pro- 
gressed product  ot  decomposition. 

t.  Very  much  like  /.  Color,  greyish  brown,  thoroughly  vesicular. 
Not  only  are  the  small  vesicles  found  as  in  /,  but  large  ones  occur,  show- 
ing a  glazed  surface.  All  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  drawn  out. 
In  its  texture  it  closely  resembles  pumice. 

Station  104.  Basalt. 

a.  Paste,  microcrystalline;  color,  black.  Minute  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  finely  distributed  olivine  give  the  rock  a  glassy  luster.  Innumer- 
able small  vesicles.  Some  larger  oues  are  scattered  throughout.  The 
latter  are  filled  with  either  crystalline,  crystallized,  or  amorphous  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  I  do  not  regard  these  amygdules  as  accidental  inclosures,* 
but  consider  their  formation  to  be  a  secondary  one.  Probably  it  is  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  minerals  containing  lime,  which  latter  was 
held  in  solution  by  water  containing  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  deposited 
by  it  in  the  vesicles  upon  tbe  loss  of  this  gas.  Were  the  amygdules 
accidental  inclosures  of  limestone,  their  form  would  not  be  regular 
(spheroid)  nor  would  they  consist  of  calcite,  but  of  marble.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  pure  limestone  changes  into  marble,  not  crystal- 
lized calcite,  upon  being  subjected  to  heat  with  exclusion  of  air. 

Station  99.  Basalt. 

a.  Paste,  greyish  black  when  fresh,  reddish  brown  when  decomposed ; 
crystalline.  Crystals  of  black  biotite  in  minute  crystals.  Olivine  brown. 
Minute  vesicles  and  scattering  larger  ones,  both  irregular. 

Recurring  again  to  the  headwaters  of  Eio  Conejos,  we  find  that 
this  stream  rises  entirely  in  a  trachytic  area.  Stations  84  and  87  are 
located  at  the  heads  of  Conejos  waters,  on  the  continental  divide; 
the  latter  at  an  elevation  of  12,261  feet.  Here  we  find  evidence  of  a 
very  extensive  glacier,  which  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  plateau 
there,  and  branching  off  from  the  high  summit  spread  itself  in  several 
conrses  both  toward  the  east  and  south.  Deep  caiions  have  been  cut 
into  the  volcanic  material,  some  of  which  are  almost  inaccessible.  A 
hard  bed  of  trachyte  forms  tbe  highest  portions  of  the  plateau  trending 
north  to  south,  and  overlies  the  readily-eroded  trachytic  conglomerates. 
Strlation  and  polishifig  of  tbe  lormer  furnishes  indisputable  proof  of 
the  action  of  moving  ice,  wbile  tbe  caiions  cut  into  the  conglomerate, 
narrow  and  deep,  denote  the  courses  taken  by  the  ice  and  water  after 


•Comp.  O.  Loew.  Explcration  autl  Survey  West  of  One  Handredth  MeridiaD,  1875, 
vol  iii,  p.  642. 
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leaving  the  eaBtward-sloping  plateau.  Higher  peaks,  as  tbose  apon 
which  the  above-cited  stations  were  located,  have  escaped  the  denning 
influence  of  the  glacier,  save  at  their  bases,  but  east  and  west  of  them, 
the  entire  region  was  covered  with  the  moving  ice-fields.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  physical  character  of  the  conglomerate  underlying  the 
trachyte,  it  has  readily  yielded  to  the  carving  action  of  the  wat«r  and 
ice,  and  precipitons  walls,  starting  at  the  point  where  the  protecting  tra- 
chyte has  been  worn  away,  and  inclosing  on  either  side  the  cafion, 
?:ive  testimony  of  the  long-continued  erosive  activity  of  the  glaciers, 
t  seems  probable,  though  it  could  not  be  proved  without  examination 
that  would  consume  more  time  than  we  could  spare,  that  some  of  the 
glaciers  extended  down  to  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley.  The  shape 
and  character  of  the  cafions,  more  particularly,  and  the  transportation 
of  material,  would  argue  for  this  assumption.  No  moraines  that  could 
be  considered  characteristic  or  typical  were  found  outside  of  the  mounts 
ains,  but  the  uniform  habitat  of  the  cailons  throughout  their  entire 
length,  permit  a  view  of  that  kind  to  appear  probable.  In  Appendix  A, 
the  glaciers  of  Southern  Colorado  are  discussed  more  at  length.  In  har- 
mony with  the  general  dip  of  the  volcauic  strata  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sawatch  Eange,  we  find  here,  too,  an  inclination  toward  the  East. 
It  becomes  very  evident  in  the  conglomerates.  At  the  heads  of  the 
glacial  canons  their  thickness  is  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  showing  slight 
local  variations,  dependent  upon  the  facilities  for  deposition.  Twenty 
miles  farther  east,  just  at  the  exit  of  the  Conejos  from  the  mountains, 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  conglomerate  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  low  banks  immediately  adjoining.  Comparing  the  elevations 
here,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  basaltic  cap  vertically  above  it,  we 
find  that  the  entire  trachytic  series  participates  in  this  dip,  as  well  as 
the  superincumbent  basalt.  Although  the  conglomerate  in  these  cafions 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  on  South  River,  we  find  no  evidence  of 
the  picturesque  monuments  that  there  are  so  well  developed.  Cavities 
and  caves  occur,  together  with  column  shaped  rocks,  the  products  of 
erosion  by  water,  both  frozen  and  flowing.  In  a  rock  of  the  constitu- 
tion like  this  conglomerate,  frost  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  eroding 
agents.  Water  permeates  the  entire  mass,  and  upon  being  expanded 
by  freezing,  finds  but  little  resistance  in  the  loose  sandy  agglomeration. 
Thus,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  detail  features  of  a  cauon-wall 
or  precipice  i  an  be  altered  beyond  recognition.  Though  striking  forms, 
produced  in  this  manner,  are  not  wanting  in  the  conglomerate  of  the 
canons,  they  cannot  compare  with  those  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
a  region  so  high  as  this  one  is,  the  frosts  continue  into  that  period  that 
we  call  summer,  and  begin  again  in  August ;  it  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  should  find  all  evidences  of  striation  or  grooving,  as  pro- 
duced by  glaciers,  obliterated  here,  where  undoubtedly  large  masses  of 
ice  at  one  time  descended  in  that  form  of  a  glacier  that  is  appropriately 
termed  ^^Sturzgktsch^^  in  German.  It  is  simply  analogous  to  a  water- 
fall ;  instead  of  water  we  have  ice. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  dis- 
trict, a  change  of  formations  takes  place.  Although  trachyte  remains 
the  principal  rock,  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  it  was  found  that  meta- 
morphic  beds  crop  out  from  underneath  it.  At  places,  the  volcanic  beds, 
without  any  appreciable  change  in  their  general  elevation,  become  thin- 
ner. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  immense  volcanic 
eruptions  that  have  covered  the  region,  the  configuration  of  the  country 
was  already  a  very  much  broken  one.  We  find  in  this  region  that 
mountains  of  metamorphic  rocks  must  have  existed,  which  were  either 
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but  partially  covered  by  the  volcanic  beds,  or  were  covered  with 'so  thin 
a  layer  th^t  this  readily  yielded  to  erosion  and  was  carried  off,  thus  ex- 
posing the  older  formations.  Near  station  95  the  trachytic  area  shows 
its  smallest  width  along  the  entire  range  (so  far  as  treated  of  in  this 
chapter),  and  it  is  here  that  the  metamorphio  formations  appear.  Several 
small  outcrops  were  observed  farther  north,  in  deep  canons,  where  the 
superincumbent  volcauics  had  been  removed.  This  was  aided,  in  two 
Instances  at  least,  by  the  agency  of  glaciers.  Evidences  of  the  latter 
wfere  observed  near  station  94,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  metamorphic 
outcrop,  but,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  they  were  of  small  extent 
only.  Drift  found  20  to  30  miles  farther  west,  on  the  summits  of  Ter- 
tiary bluffs,  could  have  originated  nowhere  but  at  this  locality.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide,  however,  whether  it  was  transported  to  those  places 
by  the  agency  of  water  or  ice. 

Station  95  is  located  on  a  north  to  south  granitic  ridge,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,373  feet.  It  is  the  first  of  the  continuous  metamorphic  out- 
crop that  extends  from  there  westward.  Throughout  the  region  the  rem- 
nants of  trachyte  superincumbent  have  the  usual  easterly  dip  of  6°  to 
8^,  but  the  metamorphics  show  an  entirely  different  one.  Following 
down  the  Bio  Brazos,  we  remain  in  coarsegrained,  light-red  granite, 
nutil^  southeast  of  station  94,  we  reach  the  older,  lower  strata  and  find 
them  to  consist  of  quartzite.  Here  the  Brazos  runs  through  a  deep, 
impassable  canon,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  vertical,  quartzitic  strata. 
Station  94  is  located  upon  these,  just  north  of  the  river,  at  an  altitude 
of  10,003  feet.  Here  the  quartzite  occurs  in  a  number  of  varieties. 
From  the  pure  white,  granular  quartzite  it  changes  into  grey,  while 
other  strata  show  slight  admixtures  of  mica.  Local  accumulations  of  the 
latter  take  place  in  c<^rtain  strata,  producing  a  micaceous  schist.  Between 
stations  94  and  93  the  junction  of  the  superincumbent  trachyte  and  the 
metamorphic  quartzite  is  sharply  defined.  South  of  these  stations  (be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  district)  trachyte  again  sets  in,  covering,  as  farther 
north,  the  metamorphic  strata,  ^'ear  station  94  the  evidences  of  glacial 
action  were  observed.  They  consist  in  the  rounding  off  and  polishing  of 
quartzitic  beds  inpositu.  Small  lakes  and  ponds  have  been  formed  in  the 
shallow  excavations  produced  in  part  by  the  moving  ice.  Apparently 
the  ice  moved  downward  into  the  present  narrow  caiion  of  the  Brazos, 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  ice  could  have  cut  that  narrow  gorge  for 
a  depth  of  more  than  2,000  feet.  The  latter  appears  to  be  a  canon  of  sepa- 
ration, through  which  the  river  found  its  course  after  it  had  been  formed. 
Should  the  glaciers  have  existed  farther  south  and  have  been  of  very 
great  extent,  their  presence  would  go  far  toward  explaining  the  occur- 
rence of  drift  20  miles  west  that  has  been  mentioned  above.  Viewed 
from  the  west,  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  settlement, 
the  Brazos  Canon  has  an  imposing  effect.  Dark  vertical  walls,  not  un- 
Hke  in  general  appearance  to  those  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  inclose  the 
rushing  stream  that  with  steep  fall  enters  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
high  walls  inclosing  it.  Station  94  rises  high  above  the  depression 
below,  and  in  its  outlines  already  denotes  the  fact  of  it  being  composed 
of  a  material  different  from  the  surrounding  volcanics.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  follow  the  continuation  Of  the  metamorphic  outcrop  south- 
ward, as  there  more  definite  features  might  be  observed. 

A  section  (Section  IX)  taken  from  station  94  testation  99,  at  the  western 
edge  of  San  Luis  Valley,  ruus  about  northeast.  Slight  variations  have 
been  made  from  the  straight  line,  in  order  to  introduce  those  features 
that  are  most  characteristic  to  the  region.  On  the  western  slope,  from 
station  94  downward,  we  find  the  Cretaceous  beds  belonging  to  the  Da- 
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kota  (a)  and  the  Oolorado  gronps  (h)  covered  by  a  thin  stratnin  of  bas- 
alt (c) ;  then  follows  the  qaartzite  {d)j  showing  an  anticlinal  fold,  under 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  composed  of  it.  Granite  (e)  coarse- 
grained, with  flesh-colored  orthoclase  and  white,  silvery  mnscovite, 
appears  on  the  upper  strata  of  the  quartzite.  Both  of  these  show  well- 
detined,  regular  stratiflcation.  On  the  west  side  the  dip  of  the  quartz- 
ite is  very  steep,  amounting  to  nearly  80^,  but  it  becomes  more  gentle 
east  of  the  anticlinal  axis.  Conformable  with  it  there  is  the  dip  of  the 
granite,  reaching  about  22^.  This  dip  is  continued,  with  slight  local 
changes,  throughout  the  granitic  area  exposed,  and  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  ridge  upon  which  station  95  is  located.  Unconformable  with 
the  metamorphic  strata,  though  also  dipping  east,  are  the  beds  of  tra- 
chytic  conglomerate  (/).  They  show  an  inclination  of  6°  to  8o  east- 
ward, which  remains  constant  throughout  almost  the  entire  distance 
that  they  show  any  exposures.  A  shallow  convex  fold  occurs  northeast 
of  station  93,  which  is  located  at  an  altitude  of  11,214  feet  on  the  com- 
pact trachyte  (g)  covering  the  conglomerate.  Trachyte  continues,  worn 
away  at  some  places  so  as  to  appear  thinner,  but  retaining  the  regular 
succession  of  its  flows  and  its  constant  easterly  dip.  It  is  covered  by 
the  basalt  {h)  of  station  90,  which  reaches  a  thickness  of  200  to  250 
ieet.  Fi*om  the  small  plateau  formed  by  the  protecting  cap  of  basalt 
the  trachyte  is  broken  away  again,  as  we  descend,  and  the  conglomerate 
for  the  last  time  makes  its  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Conejos. 
With  trachyte  underlying,  we  then  find  the  long  stretch  of  basalt  (i)  in 
San  Luis  Valley,  a  continuation  of  that  at  station  90.  Local  eruptions 
of  small  extent,  such  as  station  99,  have  produced  hills  outside  of  the 
mountains  proper,  but  they  arc  limited  in  number.  Although  even 
here,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  great  valley,  the  easterly  dip  can  still  be 
observed,  it  has  now  decreased  to  3o  and  4P.  On  account  of  the  even- 
ness of  the  flow,  the  uninterrupted  expanse  of  basalt,  we  find  a  very 
level  plain  formed  in  this  region.  It  extends  for  some  distance  along 
the  western  side  of  San  Luis  Valley,  and  is  quite  unique  in  its  character. 
Evidently  the  volcanic  material  at  the  time  of  its  eruption  must  have 
been  in  a  very  viscous  state,  which  accounts  for  its  present  regularity. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  at  one  time  the  basalt  of  San  Luis  Valley  and 
that  sloping  down  westward  from  station  94  and  then  continued  in  the 
valley  below,  were  one  mass,  and  that  it  was  also  in  connection  with  the 
basalt  of  station  88.  Lithologically  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made, 
and  the  arrangement  of  this  volcanic  rock,  topographically  considered, 
speaks  for  the  former  connection. 

One  main  stream  still  remains  before  we  reach  the  San  Juan  drainage. 
Rio  Chama  heads  near  station  84,  and  flows  almost  due  south.  Its  main 
tributary  is  Bio  Brazos,  from  the  east,  which  joins  it  at  the  town  of  Nu- 
tritas.  The  Chama  heads  within  the  glacial  area  that  has  been  nien- 
tioned  as  existing  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Conejos.  From  station  84 
the  glacier  bent  around  in  a  westerly  carve,  and  entered,  falling  steeply, 
the  canon  of  the  Chama.  This  is  not  as  narrow  as  those  of  the  Conejos, 
although  its  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  rocks.  Near  the  head  of 
the  valley  metamorphic  schists  have  been  exposed  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  the  superincumbent  trachytes  and  conglomerates.  The  ex- 
posure is  small  only,  and  the  schists  show  both  striation  and  polishing. 
From  there  downward  the  glacier  has  deposited  large  moraines,  clay, 
bowlders,  pebbles,  and  sand ;  everything  is  thoroughly  mixed  in,  piled  up 
in  small  bills  along  the  course  it  pursued.  At  the  npper  end  of  the  valley 
the  appearance  of  the  surface  is  what  might  be  termed  "hummocky.'' 
Lower  down  the  moraines  become  more  regular;  are  placed  either  par- 
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iHd  to  (lateral)  the  trend  of  the  vall^  or  across  it  (terminal).  The 
pmoit  ereek-bed  indioatee  the  coarse  taken  by  the  ice.  On  either  side 
ke  iH>ft  conglomerates  are  cat  away  fkeqaently  to  a  greater  extent  than 
be  OTeriying  trachytCi  which  in  that  case  broke  off  and  fell  down  into 
ke  valley.  On  the  east  side,  the  blnffy  wall  is -the  terminns  of  the  pla- 
9SII  of  station  88,  and  firom  tiiere  basalt  bowlders  have  fallen  down, 
or  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles  the  glacier  mast  have  filled  the  valley, 
I  shown  by  the  morainal  deposits  and  the  characteristic  carving  of  tiie 
cks  fitpoii^  Below  this  the  stream  flows  in  the  trachytic  beds  ontil 
enters  the  Lower  Oretaeeons  near  the  month  of  the  caiion.  On  the 
Bteaa  containing  the  most  prominent  striation  and  grooving  a  nnmber 
^  drops  ^  have  occorred,  which  change  the  normal  dip  of  the  strata 
d  the  direction  of  the  striation.  They  are  foaud  along  a  line  rnuning 
•r^h  to  soath^  and  measnre  400  to  500  feet  in  vertic^  extent  Either 
)  or  vei7  little  lateral  movement  was  connected  with  the  vertical' 
iidence,  still  it  is  safficieut  to  change  the  coarse  of  the  striae.  Prob- 
'  the  '^  drops  ^  were  prodneed  by  an  erosion  of  the  nuderlying  con* 
aerates.  They,  yielding  readily  to  the  action  both  of  water  and  ice, 
e  excavated  toward  the  heads  of  the  caQons,  and  the  sdperincnmbent 
kbytes  fell  down  vertically  into  the  cavities  thus  prodaced.  On  the 
>t  aide  of  the  Ghama  canon  the  wall  furnished  a  very  good  section  of 
d  volcanic  beds  of  that  region.  It  is  about  2,600  feet  high.  Near  its 
86  a  talus  composed  of  MMm  obscures  the  lowest  strata,  which  are  prob- 
'y  a  brown  trachyte.  Above  them  the  conglomerates  set  in,  600  to  800 
.t  in  thickness,  varying  on  account  of  having  been  deposited  on  a  corni- 
fted  surface.  Higher  up  we  find. a  bed  of  massive  trachyte,  reddish- 
Dwn  in  color  when  fresh,  but  weathering  dark  brown.  Bands  and  nod- 
es  of  black  porpbyritic  pitch-stone  occur  higher  up,  among  a  series 
:  thin  trachyte  beds  that  show  a  banded  appearance.  This  is  produced 
f  differences  in  the  color,  a  number  of  very  light  beds  setting  in,  which 
ben  contrast  with  the  darker  ones.  A  high  mountain  to  the  northwest 
Cthis  locality  has  received  the  name  of  ^^ Banded  Peak,"  in  consequence 
fa  similar  occurrence.  Above  these  beds,  that  have  altogether  a  thick- 
tts  of  about  800  feet,  we  find  the  black  basalt  of  station  88.  This 
measures  200  to  250  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  vesicular  in  patt,  partly 
compact.  Decomposition  of  the  magnetite  contained  therein  has  pro- 
fcoed  the  red  variety  that  so  frequently  occurs  at  many  other  places. 
The  Brazos  heads  in  trachyte,  but,  leaving  it,  follows  the  outcrop  of  the 
i&etaiDorphic  rocks,  which  there  takes  place  in  the  depressions  of  the 
ittge.  It  passes  through  the  steep  quartzitic  cafion  south  of  station  94, 
^  joins  the  Ghama  in  the  Oretaeeons  valley  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 
tins. 

Besides  the  streams  above  enumerated,  we  have  to  consider  those 
Wing  iu  the  Sawatch  Eange  and  flowing  into  the  San  Juan,  those  on 
^  western  slope  of  the  continental  divide. 

B.— SAN  JUAN  DBAINAaK 

FoDowiug  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  in  a  north- 
*^r]j  direction,  we  first  cross  the  Bio  Navajo.  This  stream  heads 
^^bwest  of  station  87,  and  flows  south  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the 
^taiDs,  turning  westward  after  leaving  them.  A  portion  of  its 
"^waters  rise  in  the  glacial  area  of  the  Conejos  glacier.  It  is  prob- 
er although  the  locality  was  not  personally  visited,  so  as  to  decide 
Mti?ely,  that  the  ice  extended  down  into  the  narrow  valley  of  the  j 
Arijo.    On  the  west  side  this  valley  is  separated  from  the  low  country    A 
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beyond  b.y  a  promineDt  ridge  composed  of  tracbytic  strata.  Ragged 
moantains  are  placed  in  a  row  trending  north  to  south.  The  boundary 
between  the  stratoid  trachytes  and  the  underlying  Cretaceous  beds  is 
very  clearly  defined^  and  can  be  recognized  even  from  a  distance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  characteristic  forms  and  color  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Con- 
glomerate crops  out  in  the  cafion,  a  continuation  of  the  strata  farther 
east  and  south,  showing  the  same  features  that  may  there  be  observed. 

Eio  Blanco  rises  south  of  station  19,  and  flows  from  there  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  It  passes  through  the  high  trachytes  of  the  mount- 
ains, until  it  leaves  them  south  of  station  77.  This  station  is  located 
on  a  prominent  trachytic  peak,  belonging  to  that  row  nearest  to  the 
valley.  Its  altitude  is  12,514  feet.  Ascending  it  we  first  find  the  heavy 
beds  of  trachyte,  compact,  and  of  brown  color.  Light-brown  to  greyish- 
brown  conglomerate  covers  it,  and  produces  locally  more  gentle  slopes. 
Above  this  follow  the  variegated  bands  described  from  the  Chama 
region.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  one  black  stratum,  resembling 
basalt.  Upon  examination,  however,  it  proved  to  be  a  trachyte  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  magnetite,  and  numerous  very  thin  transparent 
crystals  of  sanidite.  These  strata  show  some  evidence  of  having  been 
reheated;  they  are  hard,  very  compact,  brittle,  and  fragments  have  a 
submetallic  ring.  Columnar  structure  indicates  reheating  also,  or  slow 
cooling.  Not  much  regularity  is  shown  by  these  columns,  among  which 
the  six-sided  ones  pr^ominate,  but  they  produce,  in  consequence  of 
easy  removal,  steep,  precipitous  sides,  on  which  the  structure  is  visible 
from  a  long  distance.  Covering,  these  strata,  that  remain  constant  in 
their  occurrence  throughout  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawajtch  Range,  we 
find  a  massive  brown  trachyte,  containing  crystals  of  sanidite,  some 
oligoclase,  and  small  six-sided  crystals  of  a  splendent  brown  mica. 
Here  and  along  the  entire  western  edge  of  the  range  the  mountains  fall 
off  very  steeply,  so  that  in  this  instance,  camp  55,  located  five  miles 
west  of  station  77,  is  more  than  4,000  feet  lower.  It  is  this  fact  that  im- 
parts to  the  mountains  the  character  of  a  high,  rugged  range,  when  seen 
from  below.  The  general  easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  20-6<^  at  this  lo- 
cality, effectually  prevents  any  view  of  the  sloping  plateau  behind  them. 
Fissures  atd  eroded  caves  traverse  the  upper  beds  of  the  trachyte 
and  add  to  the  rugged  appearance  of  the  mountains.  The  facility  with 
which  these  strata  can  be  eroded  in  a  manner  to  form  shallow  caves,  is 
noticeable  wherever  they  occur.  It  is  due  i)robably  to  a  want  of  homo- 
geneousness  of  the  physical  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which 
erosive  agents  cau  more  readily  attack  certain  portions  than  others. 
Similar  features  to  these  found  here,  have  been  observed  at  many  locali- 
ties of  the  1874  district,  in  the  analogous  strata.  In  but  a  few  instiince^s 
were  the  caves  found  to  be  of  any  depth,  and  mostly  the  mouth  was 
larger  than  any  portion  of  the  interior.  In  case  of  rain  or  hail,  so  fre- 
quent in  these  volcanic  regions,  they  afford  temporary  shelter,,  and 
some  found  farther  west  showed  evidence  of  having  been  utilized  for 
similar  purposes  by  Indians. 

Rio  San  Juan  is  the  largest  river  of  the  1875  district  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  divide.  Several  good-sized  streams  join  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  station  76,  and  make  up  the  river.  The  largest  one  of  these 
heads  just  north  of  station  19,  at  the  divide,  and  flowing  in  a  northerly 
curve  emerges  from  the  mountains  near  station  76.  Another  branch, 
almost  of  equal  length,  heads  south  of  station  28,  and  flows  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  joining  the  first  at  the  place  mentioned.  Both  receive 
creeks  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  so  that  the  San  Juan 
is  a  stream  of  some  size  already  upon  entering  the  lower  country.    From 
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the  vicinity  of  Pagosa  Peak  (station  38)  a  creek  flows  soathward,  with 
its  branches,  adding  to  the  quantity  of  water.  As  farther  soath,  at  the 
headwaters  of  other  streams,  so  here,  too,  trachyte  snrrouuds  the  entire 
head  drainage,  ('anons  are  cat  into  tbe  strata,  and  there  tbey  show 
exposures  that  prove  them  to  be  identical  with  those  both  north  and 
south.  They  show  that  the  entire  volcanic  series  belongs  to  one  period, 
and  that  great  constancy  of  its  single  members  is  maintained.  In  the 
deeper  canons  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  mountains  the 
trachytic  conglomerate  appears,  occurring  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  farther  south.  It  retains  its  characteristic  tendency  to  form  steep 
walls  and  bluffs,  which  farther  north  changes,  on  account  of  its  harder 
composition. 

The  largest  northern  tributary  of  the  San  Juan  is  Kio  Piedra.  This 
latter  has,  as  the  former,  a  number  of  branches  that  join  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  station  39,  from  there  downward  forming  the  main  river. 
As  the  most  prominent  among  them  I  would  mention  Weeminuche 
Creek,  which  heads  south  of  station  35,  and  flowing  from  there  almost 
due  south,  enters  the  Piedra  in  its  broad  valley  west  of  station  40.  Eun- 
ning  parallel  to  it  are  two  streams  farther  east,  the  Kios  Huerto  and 
Abborato,  carrying  good  supplies  of  water.  Heading  at  station  28  is 
the  Piedra  proper.  Its  course  through  the  mountains  is  almost  straight, 
and  remains  so  until  southwest  of  station  39,  where  the  river  turns  to 
the  south.  On  the  drainage  of  this  stream  Pagosa  Peak  (station  38) 
is  located,  reaching  an  altitude  of  12,674  feet.  As  the  entire  rp.nge 
there,  it  is  composed  of  trachyte,  belonging  mainly  to  No.  3.  Pagosa 
Peak  is  a  very  prominent  mountain  of  pyramidal  shape,  rising  as  it  does 
4,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valley  west.  Under  the 
trachytes  forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  again  find  a  good 
development  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate.  Compared  with  that  occur- 
ring farther  south,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  by  far  harder,  owing 
to  an  admixture  of  more  clay  in  the  cementing  material,  and  perhaps  to 
the  fact  of  having  been  at  that  region  subjected  to  heat.  Although  not 
decomposing  or  eroding  so  readily,  it  preserves  in  its  outlines  the  some- 
what fantastic  features  that  are  its  characteristics  at  other  places.  Its 
thickness  here  is  somewhat  increased,  the  beds  reaching  about  1,200  to 
1,300  feet.  On  the  Piedra,  just  as  it  leaves  the  trachytic  mountains,  a 
very  fine  water- fall  was  found.  Immense  bowlders  of  the  compact  con- 
glomerate are  piled  up  before  a  vertical  wall  about  1^:0  feet  in  height, 
over  which  the  stream  falls  in  a  rapid  torrent.  On  either  side  the  ver- 
tical rocks  reach  a  height  of  500  to  600  feet  so  as  to  exclude  any  access 
from  the  fall  upward.  A  little  farther  up-stream  is  another  cascade, 
about  30  feet  high,  which  pours  its  wa^er  into  a  deep  basin  Iropa 
where  it  flows  on  to  the  lower  fall.  The  picture  is  rendered  unique 
in  its  character  by  the  absence  of  any  vegetation  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  falls.  Nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  the  bar- 
ren rocks  and  the  dark  blue  water  collecting  in  deep  pools  worn  into 
the  conglomerate  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  falling  stream.  Appro- 
priately, and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  name  of  the  river,  we 
have  called  them  Piedra  Falls.  On  either  side  the  conglomerate 
walls,  containing  numerous  fissures  and  caves,  inclose  the  upper  canon 
of  the  stream  until  it  emerges  therefrom  and  enters  the  broad  grassy 
valley  that  is  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains. Viewed  from  there  the  conglomerate  shows  many  weird  forms 
on  the  summit  of  the  steep  bluffs  it  forms.  Spires  and  towers,  the 
I)roducts  of  erosion,  ornament  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  and  descend 
along  its  edges  into  the  timber  below.    Higher  up  in  the  background 
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tbe  moQDtaiDS  rise  far  above  them,  showing  the  horizontal  edges  of  their 
variegated  strata.  Between  the  two  nearest  forks  farther  west  station 
37  is  located  on  an  isolated  ontorop  of  trachyte.  This  is  bnt  a  remnant 
of  the  main  body,  separated  from  it  by  erosion.  Compact  trachyte  com- 
l>08es  the  base  of  the  hill,  while  conglomerate  forms  its  sammit.  Cre- 
taceous shales  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  are  underlying  the  volcanic 
rock.  Both  creeks  head  at  the  continental  divide  and  flow  through  nar- 
row, deep,  trachytic  canons,  whence  tbey  emerge  and  enter  the  adjoining 
Cretaceous  valley.  The  western  one  of  the  two,  Bio  Huerto,  flows  tbrough 
a  meadow,  after  leaving  its  cafion,  that  formerly  constituted  the  bed  of 
a  glacial  lake.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Northwest  of  station  37  is  station 
36,  located  at  an  altitude  of  11,347  feet  on  a  southward  spur  of  the  main 
range.  Again  it  is  trachyte  that  forms  the  peak.  The  lower  strata 
belonging  to  the  series  overlie  Cretaceous  beds,  and  are  followed  higher 
up  by  the  conglomerate.  At  this  locality  the  latter  shows  a  light  grey 
to  greyish-brown  color,  and  is  more  readily  disintegrated  than  near 
Pagosa  Peak.  Near  its  upper  edge  a  stratum  of  porpbyritic  pitch- 
stone  was  found,  varying  in  thickness  from  6  to  18  inches.  A  portion 
of  this  must  have  flowed  upon  the  conglomerate  while  the  latter  was 
yet  under  water,  because  specimens  closely  resembling  pumice  are  found 
with  it,  that  have  probably  assumed  their  present  texture  in  consequence 
of  having  been  cooled  in  water.  On  this  peak  the  thickness  of  the  con- 
glomerate stratum  is  about  600  feet,  having  decreased  toward  the  north, 
and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  its  thickness  is  even  more  dimin- 
itthed.  Beds  of  trachyte  showing  a  variety  of  colors  overlie  it.  From 
this  station  the  outcrop  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate  can  be  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  steep  edge  of  tbe  mountains.  It 
appears,  generally  presenting  very  steep  or  precipitous  slopes,  all  around 
the  edge,  and  in  the  canons  opening  into  tbe  valley.  In  this  entire 
region  the  dip  of  the  trachytic  strata  remains  an  easterly  one,  varying 
locally  on  account  of  subsidences  or  slides.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurs 
near  the  mouth  of  the  caijon  tbrough  which  Rio  Huerto  east  of  station 
36  flows.  There  the  conglomerate  was  soft,  within  reach  of  the  former 
glacier  and  the  stream  afterward,  and  was  washed  away  in  part.  Thus 
the  overlying  harder  strata  were  undermined  and  dropped  down  on 
either  side  of  the  creek,  now  forming  a  steep  synclinal  fold,  broken  at 
its  deepest  depression. 

West  of  station  36  flows  Weeminuche  Creek,  heading  at  station  35. 
This  latter  station  was  made  on  an  elevated  cone  in  the  plateau-like 
summit  of  the  range,  is  situated  on  the  continental  divide,  and  reaches 
an  altitude  of  12,889  feet.  Weeminuche  Creek  runs  but  a  short  distance 
in  trachyte,  as  this  is  worn  away  farther  down,  exposing  first  the  met- 
amorpbic  granite,  and  then  the  underlying  Cretaceous  beds.  This  gran- 
ite is  a  continuation  of  the  main  metamorphic  area  of  the  Quartzite 
Mountains  farther  west,  and  closely  resembles  that  described  from  station 
52  of  1874*.  It  extends  northward  for  some  distance  toward  Weeminuche 
Pass,  and  the  well-worn  Ute  trail  leads  over  it  from  there.  West  of  it, 
the  small  plateau  at  which  the  west  fork  of  Weeminuche  Creek  bea<ls, 
is  covered  with  trachyte.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Weeminuche  Pass  the 
spurs  of  the  range  are  analogous  in  the  arrangement  of  their  trachytic 
strata  to  those  of  most  of  the  Bio  Grande  Pyramid  group.  The  con- 
glomerate has  thinned  out  considerably,  and  is  no  longer  a  prominent 
feature  of  tbe  bluffs,  though  still  found,  and  the  trachytic  beds  have 
changed  slightly,  so  as  to  fully  agree  with  tbe  cliaracteristics  given  for 
No.  3,  farther  west    Above  the  conglomerate  occur  the  variegated 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Suryey,  1874,  page  189. 
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Strata  analogons  with  those  described  from  the  Rio  Grande  Pyramid,* 
and  identical  with  those  quoted  as  occurring  farther  south.  The  rock 
composing  these  strata  weathers  into  small  fragments  that  can  almost 
deserve  the  name  of  gravel,  and  cover  the  rounded  surface  of  the  ridges 
leading  up  to  the  plateau.  This  latter  shows  the  same  features  as  farther 
south.  Small  lakelets  and  swamps  change  with  either  grassy  slopes  or 
immense  fields  of  angular  bowlders.  Both  are  characteristic  of  the  plat- 
eau, and  are  found  wherever  it  has  retained  its  nature  as  such.  By 
way  of  Weeminuche  Pass  we  cross  the  continental  divide,  and  are  once 
more  on  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  we  again  connect  our  work  with  that  of  1874. 
The  great  volcanic  area  continues  westward,  retaining  for  the  lower 
meml^r  of  its  stratigraphical  series  the  peculiarities  of  composition 
and  occurrence  that  we  have  noted  in  the  Lower  Sa watch  Eange.  Higher 
strata  occur  there,  however,  that  are  wanting  in  our  district,  and  it  is 
they  that  there  produce  the  volcanic  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet  and  more.  Taking  an  average  of  the  elevations  of  the  higher  and 
highest  peaks  in  the  district,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  absolute 
altitude  of  their  strata  corresponds  very  well  with  that  of  the  analogous 
beds  to  the  west.  This  indicates  that,  although  the  dip  to  the  eastward 
may  be  constant,  hypsometric  variations  in  the  strata,  from  north  to 
south,  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  wanting,  save  as  very  local 
occurrences. 

DRIFT. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  morainal  drift  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Chama,  and  of  its  probable  occurrence  in  the  valley  of 
Rio  Navajo.  The  erratic  bowlders  deposited  near  station  94  might  be 
counted  to  this  class,  but  the  area  covered  by  them  is  very  small,  and 
the  accumulations  but  local.  In  Appendix  A  all  the  glacial  evidence 
and  deposits  are  discussed  at  greater  length  ;  therefore  the  mere  notice 
of  the  same  may  here  suffice. 

Biver-drift,  and  that  class  .that  we  are  accustomed  to  term  ^'ava- 
lancbial,''  occur  quite  frequently.  They  are  found  all  along  the  western 
base  of  the  Sawatch  Eange,  where  they  often  cover  considerable  areas. 
The  bowlders  and  fragments  have  either  rolled  down  from  the  n^ountains, 
or  have  been  washed  down.  Bluffs  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in 
height  are  formed  by  them,  running  parallel  to  the  courses  of  the  streams. 
On  the  streams  proper,  alluvial  soil  has  accumulated,  which,  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  is  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

On  the  Eio  Grande  the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  river  the  aValanchial 
drift  predominates,  while  lower  down  the  rounded  bowlders  and  alluvial 
soil  set  in.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the  distances  that  such 
rede|M>sited  material  is  often  transported.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
studied  on  the  Eio  Grande,  where  the  metamorphic  groups  near  its 
headwaters  are  represented  nearly  100  miles  lower  down  on  the  river. 
Bordering  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sawatch  Eange  is  San  Luis  Valley, 
with  its  almost  endless  drift.  This  extends  up  on  the  easterly  ilowing 
rivers  to  some  extent,  and  fills  in  the  small  valleys  between  the  isolated 
bluffs  that  lie  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountains.  This  is  represented 
in  the  first  illustration  given  in  this  chapter.  San  Luis  drift  proper 
has  been  treated  of  in  Chapter  II,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
repeat  a  description  of  those  portions  lying  contiguous  to  the  edge  of 
the  mountains. 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1874,  page  200. 
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MINE& 

About  25  miles  soathwest  of  Del  Norte  the  Sammit  miDing  district  is 
located.  It  is  the  only  one  within  the  area  treated  of  in  this  chapter. 
A  few  years  ago  the  discovery  of  the  ^^  Little  Annie"  there  created  in- 
tense excitement  in  the  mining  circles  of  Colorado.  Since  then  the 
Little  Annie  has  been  worked  steadily,  and,  I  am  told,  has  yielded  a 
good  profit.  On  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Alamosa,  a 
small  settlement  has  been  started,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  mount- 
ain upon  which  the  mines  are  located.  In  speaking  of  the  drainage 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Alamosa,  the  ^^red  stratum^  was  men- 
tioned. So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  mines  of  Southern  Colo- 
rado, this  is  indicative  of  the  proximity  of  ore  deposits,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  mines  owe  their  paying  ore  to  an  impregnation  similar  to  that 
observed  in  the  red  stratum.  Ascending  the  mountain  for  nearly*  600 
feet  from  the  creek-bed,  we  arrived  at  the  opening  denoting  the  Little 
Annie  mine.  It  has  been  driven  into  the  hill  in  a  direct  on  north  26^ 
west.  The  absolute  altitude  of  this  mine  is  about  11,900  feet.  No  de- 
fined vein  could  be  observed  there.  It  is  true  that  the  work  is  contin- 
ued in  the  same  direction,  but  neither  wall-rock  nor  vein  exists,  as  such,  to 
guide  the  miner.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  rock, 
both  that  containing  the  ^^  pay  "  and  the  dead  rock,  was  alike.  It  is  a  very 
highly  siliceous  feldspatbic  paste,  similar  to  that  of  the  red  stratum, 
containing  siliceous  concretions.  This  volcanic  material,  belonging  to  the 
upperseries,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  minute  crystals  of  auriferous 
pyrite.  Upon  decomposition  the  sulphur  escapes,  and  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  thus  freeing  the  gold.  In  ac- 
cordance therewith,  the  gold-ore  taken  from  the  Little  Annie  contains 
that  precious  metal  in  the  native  state,  occurring  in  small  fiakes  or 
^^  strings",  either  in  small  cavities  or  more  or  less  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
quartz  or  quartzofeldspathic  paste.  The  entire  mountain,  with  its  per- 
haps limitless  supply  of  gold  ore,  is  one  of  great  interest.  Besides  the 
Little  Annie,  three  more  openings  were  visited ;  the  Dexter,  with  a 
strike  north  75^  east,  the  Golden  Star,  and  the  Golden  Queen.  All  of 
these  are  lower  down  on  the  hill  than  the  Little  Annie.  It  ^as  noticed 
that  no  two  of  them  have  the  same  strike.  Al  none  of  these  mines, 
upon  which  not  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  ray 
visit,  (June  28, 1875,)  could  any  vein  or  semblance  of  vein  be  discov- 
ered. The  miners  were  following  a  slight  fissure  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  On  either  side  of 
this  fissure  the  rock  was  more  discolored,  by  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
than  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  this  discoloration  iurnished  a  direc- 
tion which  might  be  followed  in  the  search  for  gold. 

My  examinations  at  that  locality  were  necessarily  cut  very  short,  as 
the  party  could  not  be  detained,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  entire  mount- 
ain is  impregnated  with  the  pyrite-crystals,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
surrounding  ones.  Whether  all  of  this  pyrite  is  auriferous,  however,  will 
be  a  question  for  special  examination  to  decide.  It  is  possible  that  the 
gold  oitcurs  in  certain  zones  in  greater  quantities,  in  which  ease  the 
mining  claims  must  be  so  located  as  to  cover  the  zones.  Practical  pros- 
pecting will  soon  develop  this  fact,  if  it  exists,  and  action  will  be  taken 
accordingly.  After  reaching  greater  depths  than  have  heretofore  been 
attained,  the  gold  will  probably  occur  only  sparingly  in  its  native  state. 
The  pyrite  will  then  no  longer  be  decomposed,  but  fresh,  and  the  milling 
of  ore  will  most  likely  receive  a  shock,  because  the  gold  contained  in 
the  fresh  pyrite  will  not  amalgamate.    In  that  case,  concentration  of  the 
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ore,  wbich  can  be  very  well  accomplished  with  ore  of  that  nature,  and 
8abseqaently  smelting,  will  come  into  requisition. 

R69umi  of  Chapter  III. — ^Viewing  the  portion  of  the  Sawatch  Range 
treated  of  in  the  above  chapter  as  a  whole,  we  find  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple chain  of  mountains  before  us;  simple,  both  as  regards  its  oro- 
graphic featares  and  the  formations  composing  it.  Comparing  the 
volcanic  strata  of  this  range  with  those  in  the  district  of  1874,  we  find 
that  they  correspond  very  well.  No.  1  is  not  developed  at  any  locality 
here.  No.  2  occurs  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  and,  extend- 
ing from  there  westward,  underlies  the  higher  numbers.  No.  3  is  by  far 
the  roost  prominently  developed,  attaining  in  the  range  a  greater  thick- 
ness than  anywhere  west  of  it.  In  its  detail  featares,  it  compares  very 
well  with  the  parallel  number  of  the  Uncompahgre  group,  so  far  as 
weathering  and  mineralogical  constitution  is  concerned.  Above  it,  we 
find  the  often-mentioned  conglomerate.  This  occurs,  too,  in  the  western 
regions,  more  particularly  in  Dr.  Peale's  district,  at  the  base  of  the  bluffs 
leading  from  the  high  Uncompahgre  group  toward  the  Gunnison  River. 
Its  first  considerable  development  in  our  district  is  found  south  of  the 
Alamosa,  and  from  there  continues  on  to  the  Conejos.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  range  (i.  e.,  so  far  as  contained  in  this  district),  where  the 
metamorphic  rocks  make  their  appearance,  it  occurs  mainly  in  the 
canons^  not  reaching  up  higher  into  the  mountains.  On  the  entire 
western  slope  of  the  range  the  conglomerate  is  well  represented,  varying 
in  thickness,  however,  from  600  to  1,300  feet.  Its  geognostic  position 
is  constant,  overlying  the  lower  beds  of  No.  3,  underlying  its  highest 
ones  and  the  "  nondescript "  strata  described  from  station  21  of  1874. 
No.  4  is  but  rarely  found,  only  on  some  of  thehighest  peaks  of  the  range. 
Basalt  is  met  with  in  large  masses,  of  uniform  character.  The  great 
flow  that  covers  the  western  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley,  and  the  adjoining 
bluffs  and  plateaus,  like  a  huge  black  sheet,  is  one  of  greiit  interest, 
both  as  regards  its  origin  and  the  causes  for  its  singularly  equal  dis- 
tribution. 

Touching  the  origin  of  the  entire  volcanic  mass  composing  the  Sa- 
watch Range,  I  havecome  to  theconclusion  that  it  is  but  thecontinuation 
of  the  group  to  the  northwest.  At  no  point  throughout  the  range  was 
any  evidence  collected  that  might  lead  to  an  inference  regarding  any 
particnlar  region  within  its  limits  as  one  of  tracbytic  eruption.  The 
highest  mountains,  as  well  as  the  plateaus  and  bluffs,  show  so  decided 
a  stratification  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  having 
been  formed  by  a  series  of  flows.  After  the  fii-st  flows  had  subsided,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  must  have  invaded  the  region,  an  evidence  of 
which  is  to-day  furnished  by  the  existence  and  distribution  of  the  con- 
glomerate. At  numerous  localities  it  shows  proof  of  having  been  depos- 
ited by  water,  not  only  by  the  marks  of  stratification,  but  also  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  large  and  small  bowlders.  Frequently  a  thin 
stratum  can  be  found,  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  while  at  other 
places  nearly  all  the  bowlders  are  large,  with  the  interstices  filled  in 
with  gravel  and  sand.  It  is  clear  that  a  large  amount  of  erosion  from 
tracbytic  beds  must  have  taken  place  to  produce  this  extensive  deposit 
So  far  as  my  observations  go,  nothing  but  trachyte  and  tracbytic  sand 
makeup  the  conglomerate  j  therefore,  if  these  observations  are  sufficiently 
complete,  the  material  for  its  formation  must  have  been  furnished  entirely 
by  older  volcanic  beds.  Although  it  would  be  a  futile  attempt  to  make  any 
8aggestions  as  to  the  courses  taken  by  the  drainage  of  that  country  after 
the  eruptions  of  the  oldest  volcanic  strata,  a  few  hints  are  furnished  by 
the  outcropping  of  the  older  metamorphic  rocks.    From  their  present 
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appearance,  and  from  the  relative  position  they  occapy  totbe  saperincam- 
bent  trachytes,  we  can  see  that  at  the  time  of  the  eruptions  they  pre- 
sented a  varied  surface,  monntainsand  valleys.  Inasmuch  as  the  volcanic 
flows  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  constant  in  their  vertical  dimen- 
sions, it  may  be  dedaced  that  the  first  drainage  existing  after  their 
deposition,  before  the  older  formations  had  been  entirely  covered,  will 
have  followed  approximately  its  old  conrses.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  we  find  the  distribution  of  the  conglomerate.  Northeast  of  the 
nearest  metamorphio  outcrops  of  the  Qnartzite  group,  we  find  the  con- 
glomerates of  South  River  and  its  vicinity.  Beyond  that,  down  the  Bio 
Grande,  they  disappear.  Southwest  of  the  group  mentioned,  the  same 
formation  occurs  along  the  edge  of  the  mountains.  Again,  we  find  that, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  94  metamorphics,  the  conglomerate 
'  reaches  an  extraordinary  development  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 
Following  the  outcrops  of  the  conglomerate,  and  keeping  in  view  its 
thickness,  I  would  infer  that  it  has  been  composed  mainly  of  material 
derived  from  the  range  itself,  and  that  those  places  afibrding  the  great- 
est facilities  for  its  deposition  by  water  at  present  show  both  the  great- 
est areas  and  the  greatest  thickness  of  it  From  the  fact  that,  wherever 
found,  the  conglomerate  is  covered  by  subsequent  flows  of  voleanicrocks, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  it«  level  at  the  time  of  these  second  eruptions 
was  a  very  uniform  one.  Had  it  been  deposited  by  flowing  water  only, 
this  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case;  local  accumulations  would  have 
raised  hills  at  one  point,  while  erosion  would  have  produced  depressions 
at  another.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  drift-material  was  depos- 
ited into  a  large  body  of  still  water.  This  would  account  for  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  conglomerate  analogous  to  such  as  are  often 
observed  in  sandstones. 

Considering  the  basalt,  we  meet  with  a  difiicult  question.  It  is  the 
ouQ  referring  to  its  place  of  eruption.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  entire 
mass,  some  of  which  reaches  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  12,000  feet, 
should  have  flowed  from  such  points  of  eruption  as  Mount  San  Antonio, 
10,900  feet  high,  and  subsequently  have  been  raised  to  its  i)resent  alti- 
tude f  It  certainly  is  possible,  and  would  explain  the  general  easterly 
dip  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  but  where  the  force  producing  this  uplift  came 
from,  or  where  else  it  manifested  itself,  is  not  completely  answered  by  the 
study  of  the  surrounding  country.  We  have  farther  to  the  northwest, 
a  long  distance  off,  it  is  true,  high  basaltic  plateaus  upon  which  stations 
(stations  3,  4,  5, 19,  and  20)  were  located  during  1874.  It  seems  more 
probable  to  me  that  the  lower  strataof  basalt  that  we  find  in  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  the  strata  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  should 
have  orip^inated  near  those  plateaus  and  extended  southward  to  the 
localities  where  now  we  find  them.  All  the  more  does  this  seem  prob- 
able, as  we  find  them  in  both  places  overlying  the  same  trachy  tic  strata, 
a  direct  connection  between  which  can  by  far  more  readily  be  estab- 
lished. Those  points  of  outflow  that  we  find  in  San  Luis  Valley  are 
essentially  of  local  significance  only,  and  although  their  influence  is  felt 
in  the  volcanic  beds  occurring  in  the  valleyj  they  have  scarcely  supplied 
the  material  for  the  beds  that  cover  plateaus  1,200  feet  above  their  own 
summits.  So  far  as  lithological  characters  are  concerned  no  definite 
opinion  can  be  reached,  as  the  varieties  at  every  point  of  eruption  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  among  these  varieties  such  will  certainly  be 
found  that  correspond  with  others  from  distant  localities.  Comparing 
the  rocks  from  separated  plateaus  where  they  occur  merely  as  a  cover- 
ing, or  from  the  capping  of  mountains,  will  furnish  valuable  hints,  but 
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at  a  point  like  Mount  San  Antonio,  for  instance,  almost  every  conceiv- 
able variation  can  be  collected. 

Besides  the  volcanics  only  the  limited  areas  covered  by  metamorphic 
rocks  occur  in  the  range.  As  stated  above,  they  indicate  a  corrugated 
surface  at  the  time  of  the  trachytic  eruptions,  and  they  owe  their  present 
exposure  to  their  elevation  during  that  period.  Of  interest  the  anti- 
clinal fold  under  station  94  may  eventually  prove  to  be.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  through  the  Quartzite  group  of  the  1S74  district,  an 
anticlinal  axis  was  observed  to  follow  h  course  approximately  east  to 
west.  Whether  there  could  possibly  be  any  connection  between  the 
two,  obscured  by  superincumbent  volcanics,  I  am  un<ablo  even  to  sur- 
mise. In  case  there  were,  however,  it  would  be  an  imix)rtant  matter  to 
have  the  connection  established.  Probably  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata 
ftirnished  the  material  that  now  we  find  as  quartzites,  granites,  and 
schists. .  These  formations  have  been  so  generally  subjected  to  meta- 
morphosing influences  in  that  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the 
assumption  referring  them  to  the  same  origin  seems  justified. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SAN  JUAN  REGION. 

The  area  treated  of  in  tbiB  chapter  contains  the  drainage  of  Bio  San 
Juan,  so  far  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  oar  district.  The  river  itself 
will  oe  considered  from  its  headwaters  down  to  its  junction  with  Bio 
Animas.  In  speaking  of  the  Sawatch  Range  in  the  previous  chapter,  a 
number  of  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Jnan  have  been  mentioned,  and 
their  headwaters  discussed.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  others 
farther  west  that  belong  to  the  same  drainage.  During  1874  the  sources 
of  these  were  examined  and  reported  on,  so  that  where  we  meet  them, 
in  the  district  of  1875,  along  its  northern  boundary  they  are  good-sized 
streams,  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  Lying  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  we  find  the  country  to  be  very  uniform  in 
appearance.  Two  *' belts,"  mainly,  may  be  observed,  the  one  at  the 
immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  the  other  between  that  and  the  river. 
South  of  the  river  the  country  becomes  monotonous,  both  in  its  oro- 
graphic features  and  its  geognostic  character.  As  will  be  sees  in  the 
jsubsequent  pages,  the  recognition  of  geological  formations  in  this  south- 
ern portion  of  the  district  becomes  a  rather  complex  question. 

DRAINAGE. 

Beginning  in  the  west  with  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  in  a  sonth- 
erly  direction,  we  first  find  the  Animas.  This  heads  near  station  15  of 
1874,  about  14  miles  above  Baker's  Park,  flows  from  the  station  through 
a  narrow  volcanic  caiion,  then  enters  the  park.  There  it  receives  a  num- 
ber of  tributaries,  among  which  the  Cunningham  and  Mineral  Greeks 
are  the  largest.  After  leaving  the  park  it  enters  the  narrow  quartzitic 
caiion,  known  as  the  Animas  Cafion,  and  emerges  from  that  south  of 
station  38  of  1874.  Gascade  Greek  joins  it  from  the  northwest  at  that 
point.  Flowing  for  some  distance  through  a  narrow  valley,  the  river 
enters  the  Animas  Park,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Bio  Arenoso.  By  that  time  we  have  arrived  in  Gretace- 
ous  beds,  which  form  a  series  of  west  to  east  hogbacks  and  broken 
ridges.  Within  these,  Junction  Greek  flows  into  the  Animas  at  the 
crossing  of  the  old-Ute  trail.  Below  that  the  district  of  1874  ends.  We 
now  find  the  river  winding  a  serpentine  course  through  a  broad  valley, 
hugging  at  times  the  blufls  on  its  eastern  side.  At  station  51  it  forms 
the  junction  with  the  Bio  Florida,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  farther 
north,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  near  station  50  it  takes  a 
westerly  turn  and  joins  the  Animas.  Thus  far  the  general  course  of 
this  river  has  been  nearly  due  south,  but  now  it  bends  ofi'  to  the  west- 
ward, and  forms  a  junction  with  the  San  Juan  about  10  miles  below 
station  54.  Below  station  51  the  river  has  no  tributaries  that  carry 
water  during  the  entire  year.  Only  a  few  of  them,  probably,  carry 
water  during  the  early  spring  months  and  during  the  rainy  season. 
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After  leaving  the  light-colored  bluffs  and  hogbacks  Dear  JnnctioD  Creek, 
the  appearance  of  the  surroundiug  country  becomes  very  monotonous. 
To  the  TTcst  of  the  Animas  long  continued  mesas  stretch  off  into  an  ap- 
parently interminable  distance,  cut  into  bluffs  and  small  hills  near  the 
border  of  the  Animas  Valley  by  streams  that  contain  water  only  during 
a  very  short  season  of  the  year.  A  continuation  of  these  is  found  on 
the  east  side.  Generally  the  river  hugs  its  eastern  bank  very  closely 
there,  which  bank  consists  of  yellow  bluffs,  composed  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones. Local  variations  in  the  coloring  enliven  the  scene  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  produced  by  different  stages  of  oxidation  of  iron  contained 
in  the  strata. 

All  along  the  river  evidences  are  found  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
that  once  populated  the  valley.  Innumerable  fragments  of  pottery^ 
remnants  of  houses  built  of  river-bowlders  and  mud,  and  watch-towers 
upon  prominent  points  denote  the  former  existence  at  that  locality  of  a 
large  number  of  people.  South  of  station  63,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Animas,  a  large  town  was  found.  On  the  north  side  of  it  walls  and 
the  remnants  of  what  appeared  to  be  ditches  were  observed.  Frag- 
ments of  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  obsidian  were  strewn  all  over  the 
ground,  and  some  rude  arrow  and  spear  heads  were  found.  Within  the 
walls,  which  probably  stretched  across  the  valley  from  west  to  east  for- 
merly, were  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  All  that  remains  of  them  to-day 
is  either  a  circular  or  square,  elevated  mound,  composed  of  mud  and 
rounded  bowlders,  that  have  been  taken  from  the  river.  Its  outlines 
indicate  the  size  of  the  building.  In  the  center  of  this  town  was  a  very 
large  structure  of  sandstone.*  It  was  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  right  angles,  however,  opening  toward  the  south.  About, 
two-thirds  of  it  still  remain  standing.  It  was  originally  four  stories 
high,  and  the  southern  opening  guarded  by  three  concentric  towers. 
It  was  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  sandstone  had  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  adjoining  Tertiary  bluffs,  had  been  broken  into  rectan- 
gular pieces,  the  sides  of  which  were  smoothed  by  being  rubbed  with 
another  piece  of  stone,  probably  also  sandstone.  The  entire  building 
was  divided  into  small  rooms  or  compartments,  most  of  which  had  no 
hght  whatever.  They  are  well  preserved  still  in  the  lower  stories. 
Their  dimensions  are  surprisingly  small,  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  hu- 
man beings  lived  in  them.  Eight  feet  long,  six  wide,  and  four  and  a 
half  high  may  be  considered  the  average  size.  Denoting  their  use  as 
human  habitations,  we  find  in  some  of  them  a  triangular  or  square  piece 
of  sandstone  placed  in  one  corner,  which  served  as  a  fireplace.  Of  the 
woodwork  a  large  portion  is  preserved.  Juniper  obtained  from  the  sur- 
rounding bluffs  was  utilized.  Eouud  beams  are  let  into  the  wall 
at  short  distances  from  each  other,  and  are  covered  with  split  pieces  of 
the  same  wood,  lying  at  right  angles  on  them.  This  in  turn  is  covered 
by  a  layer,  again  at  right  angles,  of  juniper-bark.  Upon  this  is  spread 
a  floor  of  cement,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  merely  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  sand  and  some  of  the  friable,  shaly  marls  oc- 
curring in  the  bluffs  near  by.  In  some  of  the  compartments  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  covered  with  this  same  cement.  Indians  of  the  present 
tribes  have  adorned  them  with  sketches  representing  themselves  and 
their  ponies,  which  they  have  scratched  into  the  soft  wall.  An  esti- 
mate made  of  the  number  of  rooms  that  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
building  was  still  entire,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
contained  upward  of  500  of  them,  a  suflQ.ciently  large  number,  perhaps, 

'Compare  Report  Exploring  Expedition,  1650,  Captain  Macomb.  Geology,  b}' J.  S. 
Kowberry,  1876,  page  79, 
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to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitaDts  of  the  sairoanding  town  in  case  of 
war  or  dauger  from  invasioD.  Takiug  this  view  of  the  case^  I  have  given 
that  ancient  town  the  name  of  Acropolis.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  accuracy  of  the  augles  in  the  wall,  in  the  rectangular  doors,  and  in 
the  few  windows  that  furnish  light  to  some  of  the  larger  rooms.  At 
first  sight  the  care  with  which  the  building  had  been  constructed,  and 
the  regularity  of  design  and  execution  visible  in  every  detail,  suggested 
to  us  the  idea  that  Spaniards  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 
erection,  and  that  we  had  before  us,  perhaps,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
mission.  Upon  very  careful  examination,  however,  not  even  a  trace 
of  the  use  of  any  metal  tool  or  instrument  could  be  found.  The  beams 
were  cut  oft*  perfectly  smooth,  but  showed  no  marks  of  cutting  whatever, 
and  all  the  stones  were  smoothed  off  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have 
been  produced  by  metal  tools.  No  metal  of  any  kind  was  observed  in 
the  building  itself,  willow  thongs  supplying  the  places  of  nails  and  bolts. 
In  the  court-yard  heaps  of  broken  pottery  were  found,  some  of  them 
showing  very  pretty  designs.  The  only  specimen  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  household  article  was  a  stone,  such  as  many  of  the  present 
Indians,  more  particularly  the  Moquis  and  allied  tribes,  use  for  grinding 
their  corn.  It  is  natural  that  at  a  place  where  our  present  Indians  pass 
so  frequently,  no  entire  pieces  of  pottery  will  be  found,  except  by  exca- 
vation. Whatever  may  be  exposed  to  view  and  appear  serviceable  to 
them  they  will  appropriate  to  their  own  uses. 

This  brief  description  has  merely  been  given,  because  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  members  of  this  survey  visited  the  same  locality.  It  is 
not  my  province  to  discuss  archoBological  matters,  I  will  therefore  refer 
for  information  on  this  subject  to  United  States  Geological  Survey 
Bulletin,  March  21,  1876,  which  discusses  at  length  the  by  far  more 
complete  discoveries  made  farther  west.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  the 
eastern  limits  reached  by  this  ancient  people,  and  mention  shall  there- 
fore be  made  at  the  proper  place,  of  observations  made  which  indicate 
their  presence  at  any  given  point. 

East  of  the  Animas  is  the  liio  Pinos.  It  heads  near  station  21  of  1874, 
and  flows  about  southwest  for  some  distance.  At  first  it  passes  through 
th&  metamorphic  qnartzites  of  the  high  mountain  group  of  the  same 
name,then  enters  Carboniferous,  and  afterward  Cretaceous  sedimentary 
beds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Finos  is  Kio  Vallecito,  bringing  a  good 
supply  of  water  into  the  former.  Below  station  48  the  stream  receives 
no  tributaries  of  any  importance.  From  there  downward  it  passes 
through  the  same  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  that  we  find  on  the 
Animas,  and  it  is  their  lithological  constitution  that  prevents  water 
from  running  any  considerable  distance  in  them.  Beds  in  which  creeks 
flow  during  some  seasons  of  the  year,  show  that  at  those  timts  large 
quantities  of  water  pass  over  them,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  time 
they  are  dry.  The  Pinos  joins  the  San  Juan  at  station  38,  which  was 
located  on  a  bluff,  immediately  south  of  the  latter.  Kegarding  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  Rio  Pinos  flows,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Animas  region.  Starting  in  Ihe  deep, 
rugged  canons  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains,  it  emerges  from  them  into  the 
densely  timbered  hills  of  the  Carboniferous  area.  Thence  it  reaches  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  cutting  canons  into  the  sandstones  and  preci])itous 
gullies  into  the  higher,  soft  shales.  After  leaving  the  latter,  it  enters 
the  regions  of  blufl's,  of  sandstone  and  of  shale,  there  confining  itself 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  canon,  and  losing  in  its  volume  of  water  as 
it  advances  southward. 

liio  Piedra,  east  of  the  Pinos,  is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the 
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SaD  Jaan.  Its  headwaters,  consisting  of  a  number  of  streams  of  almost 
equal  size,  have  been  described  in  Chapter  III.  After  leaving  the  tra- 
ch.vtic  mountains  these  streams  flow  through  very  fine  valleys. 

West  of  station  40  they  have  all  joined,  and  the  Piedra  has  attained 
considerable  size.  Two  more  creeks  flow  into  it  from  the  northeast,  the 
Rio  Nutria  being  the  larger  one.  This  heads  south  of  station  38^  in  the 
Cretaceous  shales,  and  remains  within  their  area  for  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  its  flow.  South  of  it  the  Post-Cretaceous  bluffs  set  in.  The 
Piedra  flows  into  the  San  Juan  at  st<ation  67,  after  having  passed 
through  a  broad  valley,  trending  north  to  south.  Higher  up  it  is  inclosed 
in  caiions  formed  by  Lower  Cretaceous  beds. 

East  of  the  Piedra  we  find  the  San  Juan  itself.  It  rises  near  station 
19  on  the  continental  divide  and  keeps,  throughout  its  enttte  course  (so 
far  as  in  our  district),  a  general  southwesterly  course.  After  leaving 
the  western  edge  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  it  flows  through  Cretaceous 
strata,  belonging  mostly  to  Nos.  2  and  3.  In  these,  Pagosa  Springs  are 
located,  the  largest  hot  springs  in  the  district.  They  are  famous  among 
the  Indians  and  well  known  to  American  and  Mexican  settlers.  One  of 
the  former  built  a  cabin  at  their  edge,  but  the  Indians  burned  it  for 
him,  preferring,  as  they  informed  us,  to  retain  the  '*  agua  caUejite^t'or 
their  own  person^^l  use.  At  the  proper  place  a  description  of  these 
springs  will  be  given.  About  13  miles  below  them,  near  station  74, 
Rio  Blanco  flows  into  the  San  Juan  from  the  northeast,  and  15  miles 
lower  down  Rio  Navajo  joins  it.  Both  these  last-named  streams  have  a 
considerable  drainage  area,  considering  their  length  and  size.  From 
this  last  junction  downward  the  river  makes  many  curves,  flowing  a 
little  more  to  the  west  than  higher  up.  It  receives  large  quantities  of 
water  from  the  south,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  August,  they  were  all  dry,  and  water  could  only  be 
found  in  springs,  or  small  pools.  * 

South  of  station  64  on  the  San  Juan  another  ruined  town  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  region  was  found.  It  resembled,  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  bouses  and  the  "castle  ^  in  the  center,  the  city  and  ruins  discovered 
on  the  Animas.  The  river  had  washed  away  a  portion  of  the  stono 
building,  and  on  its  banks  a  number  of  interesting  facts  were  observed. 
Fire  seems  to  have  destroyed  at  least  part  of  the  building.  Gradually 
the  river  deposited  about  10  feet  of  sand  and  silt  in  the  court-yard 
and  in  the  northern  chambers,  which  it  probably  reached  through  the 
windows  or  doors.  At  that  depth  below  the  surface  a  layer  of  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be  charcoal  was  observed,  2  to  6  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Upon  examination,  however,  this  proved  to  be  Indian  corn, 
still  nuhusked,  but  completely  charred.  Probably  the  chamber  thus 
cot  by  the  river,  which  exposes  its  section,  was  used  as  a  granary. 
Beyond  that,  along  the  same  vertical  bank  of  sand,  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  bones  of  deer,  of  rabbits,  and  what  appeared  to  be  sheep, 
were  found.  Had  it  been  possible  to  spare  more  time,  I  am  confident 
that  excavations  at  that  locality  would  have  developed  many  interest- 
ing facts.  The  time  that  it  must  have  taken  the  river  to  wash  away 
one-third  of  the  building,  which  probably  was  not  erected  immediately 
npon  its  banks,  must  have  been  considerable,  but  in  spite  of  such  evi- 
dence as  this,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  assign,  with  any  sem- 
blance of  correctness,  any  definite  age  to  these  and  other  ruins.  An 
estimate,  little  better  than  a  guess,  may  claim  for  them  an  age,  as 
rains,  not  much  exceeding  300  years. 

In  the  subjoined  pages  the  discussion  of  the  district  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  formations^  as  they  furnish  a  better  basis  for  classification  than 
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tbe  drainage,  and  are  sntBciently  cbaracteristic  at  the  same  time  to 
coDoect  regions  of  the  same  orographic  featares. 

A  synopsis  of  the  approximate  lengths  of  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
occurring  in  the  region  ton-hich  this  chapter  is  devoted,  may  give  some 
idea  of  t.be  relative  areas  they  drain.  Only  the  main  branches  of  tbe 
tributaries  of  the  San  Jnan  are  taken,  because  it  is  they  that  determine 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  drainage,  and  not  the  small  tsreeks  flowing 
directly-into  the  main  stream.  The  northern  and  northeastern  portion 
of  the  section  is  well  watered ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  Post-Oretaceons  beds 
are  reached,  a  change  takes  place,  owing  mainly  to  the  lithological 
character  of  the  strata  composing  the  bla&  and  mesaa. 

Mai»  (riinteriw. 


Xuat  of  river. 

a 

1 

1 

sa" 

Branches  of  main  tributaries. 


AnimM..M1aerAl  Creek 

CaflCflde  Creek 

Kio  AreDOsa 

JuQCtiou  Creek 

Rio  Florida .. 

Pino8...Rio  Vallccito 

Piedra ..  Wee  m  in  ache  Creek.. 

KtoHaerW 

])ca(l  Mao's  Creek... 


KnYaji>..SoDtb  Brancb.. 


The  len{rth  of  Bio  San  Joan  to  its  junction  with  the  Animas  is  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  the  sam  of  its  entire  main  drainage 
amounts  to  621  miles. 

CBETAOBOUS. 

GretHO^ous  beds  cover  a  considerable  area  in  this  section  of  tbe  dis- 
trict. Kesting  against  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  the  north 
and  northeast,  we  find  the  Dakota  group.  It  is  strongly  deveIo|>ed 
south  of  Weeminnche  Greek  bat  soon  disapttears,  being  covered  at 
many  localities  by  the  younger  trachorbeitic  beds.  In  some  of  the 
cailons  that  cut  deeply  into  the  volcanic  mans  the  characteristic  sand- 
stones cro)i  out,  but  upon  reaching  the  base  proper  of  the  mountains  we 
find  them  covered  by  the  shales  of  the  Colorado  group  (Gretaceous  No.2), 
TLis  latter  comprises  a  by  far  greater  area  than  tbe  former,  extending 
for  a  long  distance  from  east  to  west.  Many  of  the  streams  heading  in 
the  Sawatch  Kange  flow  through  its  strata,  catting  deep,  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines,  or  producing  valleys  of  but  limited  breadth.  Id  discussing 
the  group,  it  will  be  obmrved  that  its  main  featares  are  very  closely 
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related  to  those  given  from  the  Rio  Animas  region  in  the  report  of  1874. 
They  differ,  however,  from  those  described  as  occurring  along  the  base 
of  the  Front  Bange.  It  has  been  impossible  to  retain  the  systematic 
division  of  the  Gretaceons  here  that  is  applicable  to  the  same  formation 
Mother  east  and  northeast.  Three  groups  have  eventually  been  decided 
npon :  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Fox  Hills.  The  first  of  these  includes 
the  heavy  beds  of  white  and  yellowish  sandstones,  containing  narrow 
interstrata  of  shales  and  thin  seams  of  a  hard  coal  in  its  upper  members. 
To  the  Colorado  group  we  have  assigned  the  heavy  strata  of  dark  gray 
shales  with  characteristic  fossils.  The  Fox  Hills  group  comprises  the 
series  of  yellow  and  greyish  shales  interbedded  with  sandstones  and 
showing  a  number  of  good  coal-beds.*  Above  these  we  find  in  a  con- 
tinuous section  the  lower  members  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  which 
farther  south  reach  a  very  considerable  development,  and  become  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  palaeontologist.  In  the  district  assigned  to  us 
we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  vertebrate  remains  in  these 
formations,  probably  being  still  too  low  down  in  the  succession  of  strata. 
A  number  of  interesting  stratigraphical  relations  were  noticed  in  the 
Cieta<^eous  beds  under  discussion,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  subjoined  pages. 

Dakota  grott-p, — Outcrops  belonging  to  this  group  were  first  noticed 
after  having  crossed  Weeminuche  Pass.  In  the  district  of  1874  the 
sandstones  belonging  to  it  were  overlying  the  Carboniferous  strata, 
crowding  out  the  latter  more  and  more  as  we  proceeded  northward 
along  their  western  edge.  After  leaving  the  metamorphic  granite, 
which  contains  the  headwaters  of  Weeminuche  Creek,  we  found  a 
series  of  thinly-bedded  yellow  sandstones  exposed  in  a  narrow  ravine. 
They  rested  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and  bore  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  altering  influences.  Thin  layers  of  greyish-brown, 
sometimes  laminated,  shales  appear,  together  with  the  sandstones,  until 
both  are  lost  under  the  glacial  drift  of  Weeminuche  Valley.  On  either 
side  the  lower  portions  of  the  bluffs  or  mountain  slopes,  inclosing  this 
valley,  are  composed  of  the  same  sandstones.  From  there  they  con- 
tinue southward,  forming  the  rounded  ridge  which  runs  approximately 
parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Piedra  west  of  this  river. 
Densely  wooded  as  it  is,  the  ridge  affords  but  little  facility  for  the  study 
of  structural  geognosy.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone strata  is  toward  the  southeast,  at  an  angle  of  4*^  to  7^.  From 
here  it  connects,  turning  westward,  with  the  outcrops  of  the  Dakota 
group  in  the  1874  district.  Kewberryt  speaks  of  these  sandstone 
strata  being  on  their  exposed  surface  "cut  by  joints  into  blocks  of 
Dearly  uniform  size."  This  characteristic  feature  is  certainly  noticeable, 
and  is  the  result,  probably,  of  metamorphosing  agents  primarily,  the 
eflFect  of  which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  action  of  water  both 
in  a  liquid  and  frozen  state.  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  any 
definite  relation  of  these  "cleavage-planes"  with  either  the  dip  or  strike 
of  the  sandstone  strata.  Nor  do  I  regard  the  phenomenon  as  essential 
to  any  one  formation  in  particular.  It  is  merely  the  expression  either 
of  metamorphosis,  or  a  certain  kind  of  pressure,  or  both. 

All  along  this  ridge  the  thickness  of  the  Dakota  group  reaches  over 
l,tK)0  feet.  As  farther  west,  so  here,  the  upper  members  show  greater 
variety  of  lithological  constitution.  Strata  of  shales,  some  of  them 
showing  indications  of  coal  set  in,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  transition  to 
tbe  heavy  beds  of  shale  belonging  to  the  Colorado  group. 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1874,  p.  223. 

t  Keport  Exploring  Expedition  Captain  Macomb,  185^1876,  p.  77. 
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A  short  distance  soatheast  of  station  36  the  Dakota  sandstone  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  trachorheltes.  We  do  not  again  find  it  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  monntains,  until  we  reach,  farther  south,  the  canons 
that  have  cut  down  deeply,  removing  the  superincumbent  beds  and  ex- 
I>osing  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Unless  local  d  isturbauces,  of  small  extent 
only,  have  taken  place,  we  find  the  dip  of  these  sedimentaries  to  be 
away  from  the  mountains.  The  sandstone,  which  is  comparatively 
yielding  to  active  erosive  influences,  forms  narrow  caiions  with  steep 
walls.  At  many  localities,  besides  the  one  under  discussion,  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  regularly  recurring  feature.  Although  in  many  in- 
stances, of  course,  erosion  by  flowing  water,  or  by  glaciers,  has  widened 
the  valley  composed  of  or  walled  in  by  these  sandstones,  it  is  not  the 
rule,  but  rather  an  exception.  But  a  short  distance  from  the  mountains, 
the  Colorado  shales  regularly  set  in. 

Traveling  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  a  southerly  direction, 
we  no  longer  find  any  outcrops  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  They  are 
either  covered  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  or  by  the  avalanchial  and  glacial 
drift  immediately  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Sa watch  Range.  On  a  north- 
ern tiibutary  of  Bio  Blanco  we  met  with  the  first  exposure  again.  It  was 
found  in  a  small  canon  leading  up  toward  station  77,  and  there  the  yel- 
low sandstones  were  exposed  along  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Xo  local  dis- 
turbance was  noticed,  and  the  beds  had  the  prevailing  general  dip  toward 
the  southwest.  Following  up  Hio  Blanco  we  find  the  same  outcrop 
again,  ap[>earing  in  its  upper  valley.  At  these  localities  the  sandstones 
cover  but  a  small  area,  as  they  are  soon  hidden  from  sight  by  the  vol- 
(rauic  beds  on  the  east  and  the  shales  of  the  Colorado  group  on  the  west. 
A  more  extensive  ex|K)sure  can  be  observed  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Xavajo.  A  prominent  ridge.  Sierra  del  Navajo,  forms  a  detached  spur 
of  the  main  range,  and  having  a  trend  north  to  south,  permits  the  forma- 
tion of  a  valley  between  itself  and  the  range.  In  this  valley  the  Dakota 
sandstone  flanks  its  edge,  while  near  the  center  it  is  overlaid  by  Colorado 
shales.  An  anticlinal  fold,  occurring  a  short  distance  farther  ofi*  toward 
the  southwest,  has  changed  the  dip,  making  it  slightly  to  the  east,  or  very 
nearly  horizon^al,  instead  of  westward.  After  leaving  this  narrow  valley, 
the  sandstone  soon  disappears  under  the  volcanics.  We  again  notice  it 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Chama.  At  its  exit  from  the  mountains  this 
river  flows  through  a  narrow  caiion  with  vertical  walls  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. This  is  formed  by  Dakota  sandstone.  From  there  it  extends 
northward,  covered  on  either  side  by  trachyte,  until  its  outcrop  is  lost 
under  the  morainal  deiK)sits  of  Conejos  glacier.  >So  far  as  could  be  ob- 
served, the  dip  was  a  westerly  one,  although  slight.  Professor  Steven- 
son* mentions  Carboniferous  strata  ^'  in  an  almost  vertical  position''  as 
occurring  on  the  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  Conejos.  I  did  not  pass 
over  the  trail,  but  from  analogy  with  the  exposures  farther  north,  along 
the  rauge,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  question  the  identification  as  Car- 
boniferous. 

In  our  district  there  is  but  one  more  outcrop  of  the  Dakota  group. 
This  occurs  west  of  station  94,  between  the  Chama  and  the  Brazos. 
Dipping  steeply  from  the  high  quartzitic  mass  upon  which  the  station 
was  located,  the  sandstones  fall  off  toward  the  Tierra  Amarilla  Valley. 
They  are  covered  in  part  by  biisalt,  which  again  appears  on  small  tables 
in  tiie  valley  itself.  The  road  from  Puenta  to  Nutritas  passes  over  such 
basalt,  although  there  it  covers  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  Only  for 
a  short  distance,  flanking  the  mountains  and  then  extending  down  aloog 
the  river-beds,  does  the  Dakota  sandstone  there  appear  within  the  limits 

*  Explorations  and  Sarveys  West  of  tbe  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  lb75,  p.  375. 
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of  oor  diBtrict.  It  seems,  judging  from  what  was  seen  from  some  dis- 
tance, to  extend  farther  south,  in  the  same  relative  position.  At  the 
base  of  station  94  it  dips  steeply  to  the  westward,  but  is  soon  covered 
by  the  grey  shales  which  form  the  level  of  the  valley.  Agricultural 
pursuits  are  followed  by  the  Mexicans  who  have  settled  the  region,  and 
we  were  informed  that  the  rich  soil  was  jiroductive  of  good  results.  A 
BufiBciently  large  supply  of  water  is  at  hand  to  answer  for  purposes  of 
irrigation. 

Colorado  group. — This  group  is  by  far  more  varied  in  its  occurrence 
as  well  as  in  its  stratigrai)hy  than  the  preceding  one.  It  covers  a  large 
area  and  displays  many  features  of  interest  to  a  geologist.  In  1874* 
the  shales  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Cretaceous  were  first  found 
on  Junction  Creek.  From  there  they  extend  eastward,  forming  in  the  region 
of  the  Nutria,  San  J  nan,  and  Blanco,  the  bases  of  the  broad  valleys  through 
which  these  streams  flow.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  shales 
extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mountains  at  a  number  of  points,  and 
directly  underlie  the  trachyte,  in  that  case  excluding  exposures  of  any 
of  the  lower  strata.  A  general  southerly  dip  of  the  beds  can  be  ob- 
served, but  quite  a  number  of  minor  disturbances  have  locally  changed 
this.  A  general  shallow  fold,  extending  from  west  to  east,  which  in- 
volves these  shales,  will  be  discussed  in  the  subjoined  pages.  Although 
its  dimensions  vertically  are  but  small,  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the 
entire  region  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  facts  observed. 

We  first  found  the  shales  of  this  group  overlying  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone south  of  station  36.  They  are  exposed  all  along  the  valleys  and 
low  divides  separating  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Piedra,  west  of 
station  30.  Dark  grey  when  fresh,  they  change  to  almost  white  upon 
being  subjected  for  a  long  time  tonitmospheric  influences.  Efflorescence 
of  alkali  at  many  localities  produces  *' salt-licks,"  the  favorite  resort  for 
game.  Station  37,  which  is  located  upon  an  isolated  remnant  of  the 
trachyte  farther  east,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  these  shales;  creeks 
and  streams  cut  down  stee|)ly  into  the  yielding  material,  producing  pre- 
cipitous banks.  Frequently  very  fine  carving,  by  water,  can  be  observed 
on  the  sides  of  blufl's  or  hills,  resembling  en  miniature  regular  mount- 
ain ridges.  Slight  changes  of  color,  varying  from  different  shades  of 
grey  to  brown,  produce  in  such  an  instance  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
eftect.  Inocerami  and  Ostrew  occur  in  abundance  in  the  shales  all  along 
its  outcrop,  the  former,  however,  most  frequently  in  fragments  only. 

Station  40,  8,374  feet  above  sea-level,  is  located  south  of  the  Piedra, 
on  a  small  knoll  composed  of  Colorado  shales.  From  there  they  extend 
westward  to  the  wooded  ridge  east  of  Piedra,  overlying  Dakota  sand- 
stone, which  composes  the  latter.  A  dip  of  4^  to  6^  was  noticeable  to 
the  eastward,  forming  most  likely  a  shallow  synclinal,  the  eastern  edge 
of  which  is  obscured  both  by  the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  and 
by  the  superincumbent  voleanics.  Fossils  were  found  here  identifying 
the  strata.  Crossing  a  low  divide  we  reach  Kio  Nutria,  and  find  that  it 
flows  entirely  in  these  shales.  Isolated  strata,  of  sandstone  occur  in 
their  upper  members  and  form  cappings  for  low  bluff's  and  tables  that 
occur  along  the  higher  portions  of  the  region.  About  nine  miles  south- 
east of  station  41  we  strike  the  Rio  San  Juan.  At  that  point  Pagosa 
Springs  are  located.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  region  the  waters  of 
these  springs  have  become  very  famous.  Their  high  temperature,  per- 
haps, too,  the  mineral  constituents  they  hold  in  solution,  have  won  for 
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them  the  nnqaalified  admiration  of  the  natives,  so  &r  as  medicinal 
proi>ertie8  are  concerned. 

'  A  wide  basin,  approximately  oval  in  shape,  abont  30  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  long,  contains  the  bnbbling  water.  This  basin  is  10  to  12  feet  deep, 
and  the  water  a  deep  greenish-bine  color.  A  very  extensive  deposit 
has  been  formed  by  the  spring,  which  is  evidently  growing  smaller,  and 
shifting  its  location  from  east  to  west,  toward  the  river.  A  number  of 
other  springs,  in  connection,  probably,  with  this  main  one,  were  at  one 
time  scattered  around  it ;  bnt  now  the  orifices  through  which  they  dis- 
charged their  waters  into  the  basins  have  become  choked  up,  the  basins 
have  dwindled  down  to  mere  cracks,  owing  to  the  loog-continued  depo- 
sitions of  tufa,  and  where  they  once  flowed  we  find  nothing  today  but 
a  small  opening.  From  the  main  spring  the  water  floWs  off  through  a 
subterranean  passage  into  *the  San  Juan.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
there  formed  by  the  tufaceons  deposit,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  ob- 
served on  its  western  side  also.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
San  Juan  has  changed  its  course  since  the  formation  of  the  springs,  and 
flowed  farther  west  formerly.  Taking  a  section  through  the  spring, 
along  its  shorter  dimensions,  (Fig  1,)  we  perceive  at  a  glance  how  its 
ultimate  destruction  will  be  accomplished.  In  the  center  of  the  spring 
a  cone-shaped  deposit  is  gradually  growing,  reaching  at  present  about  9 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Through  orifices  in  this  cone,  both 
below  and  above  the  water's  surface  the  hot  jets  issue,  de|)Ositing  more 
and  more  of  the  tufa.  Along  the  entire  edge  of  the  main  basin  subordi- 
nate springs  boil  up,  and  have  formed  their  own  little  basins,  connected 
either  below, or  at  the  upper  opening,  with  the  large  body  of  water.  The 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  3)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  outlines  of  the 
main  basin,  of  the  small  ones  surrounding  it,  and  of  the  points  of  outflow 
for  the  waters  through  fissures  or  tubes  in  the  tufa.  This  latter  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  crystallized  sulphur.  Gases  escape  in  great  volume,  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  and  snlphureted  h^'drogen. 

Professor  Newberry  •  describes  this  spring  and  dilates  upon  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  prophesying  that  ^^  in  future  years  it  will  become  a 
celebrated  place  of  resorf  Certainly  there  are  very  few  hot  springs 
that  are  located  as  favorably,  so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  but  it  may 
be  many  years  before  the  Indians  and  facilities  for  transportation  will 
]>ermit  invalids  or  pleasure-seekers  to  derive  benefit  or  enjoyment  from 
them. 

The  temperature  of  the  main  basin  is  higher  than  that  of  the  smaller 
ones  surrounding  it.  As  given  by  Newberry  and  Loew,  tit  compares  favor- 
ably with  my  own  observations : 

Xewherry^  July  28 140^  F. 

Loeic 14IOF. 

Endlich,  August  11,  6  p.  m 138©  F. 

Temperature  of  atmosphere 70^  F. 

-EwdZic^,  August  12,  7  a.  m 138^  F. 

Temperature  of  atmosphere 56^  F. 

The  temperatures  of  the  smaller  basins  range  from  110^  to  115°  F.  Al- 
though no  doubt  a  very  warm  season  of  sufiicient  length  of  time  would 
have  some  eftect  on  the  temperature  of  the  main  spring,  the  difference 
observed  in  atmospheric  temperature  between  evening  and  morning  pro- 
duced no  change.    This  is  due,  probably,  to  the  very  rapid  influx  and 
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egress  of  water  from  the  basin  and  to  the  fact  that  the  thermal  agents 
npon  which  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  depends  are  very  con- 
stant in  their  action. 

An  analysis  of  the  main  spring  given  by  Dr.  Loew*  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing rosolt : 

In  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water  are  contained — 

Sodinm  cftrbouate 4.70 

Lithinm  carbonate 0.71 

C^ctnm  carbonate 59.00 

Magneeiam  carbonate 4.85 

PotaMinm  sulpbate 7.13 

Sodiam  snlphate 221.66 

Sodiam  chloride 29.25 

Silicic  acid -^ 5.70 

Organic  matter Trace. 

Total  solid  conatitaents 333.00 

Analyses  of  three  of  the  smaller  springs  give  results  closely  agreeing 
with  those  obtained  from  the  main  spring,  indicating  their  common  ori- 
gin. Professor  Stevenson  t  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  tu- 
foceons  deposit,  and  the  minor  details  of  the  various  openings  and 
*'* blow  holes"  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  former.  To  his  report 
I  would  therefore  refer  for  information  regarding  such  features. 

Pagosa  Springs  have  their  origin,  probably,  and  api>ear  at  the  surface 
in  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  In  the  same  shales,  about  a  mile  be- 
low Pagosa,  there  is  another  mineral  spring,  of  small  dimensions,  how- 
ever. It  is  located  at  the  base  of  a  bluff  and  sends  its  water  directly 
into  the  San  Juan.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  geologists  that  the  shales 
of  the  Colorado  group  are  productive  of  many  mineral  springs,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  explain  satisfacto- 
rily the  reason  why  the  water  should  have  so  high  a  temperature.  The 
ancient  theory  of  reservoirs  extending  down  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
heat,  and  sending  their  waters  upward  for  miles  through  narrow  tubes 
or  fissures,  has  long  since  failed  to  explain  the  origin  of  hot  springs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular  instance  we  have  some  process  of 
chemical  alteration  going  on  in  the  Colorado  shales  whereby  not  only 
heat  is  produced,  but  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  shales  rendered 
more  soluble  for  the  percolating  waters.  These  latter  becoming  heated 
during  their  passage  through  the  portions  affected  by  a  process  of 
chemical  metamorphosis,  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  as  any  other 
springs  would,  at  the  nearest  point  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
egress.  This  assumption,  t.  6.,  that  hot  water  is  in  contact  with  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition,  would  account  for  the  large  per- 
centage of  mineral  constituents  in  solution,  even  though  the  passage 
through  the  shales  should  be  but  limited  as  to  length.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  explain  the  origin  of  heat  for  warm  springs,  and 
the  above  view  is  presented  merely  as  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  question  in  this  particular  instance. 

Near  Pagoso  Springs  a  local  anticlinal  fold  was'obser\'ed  in  the  shales. 
A  section,  (Section  X,)  taken  from  station  78,  looking  westward  will  ex- 
plain the  relative  positions  taken  l)y  the  shale,  the  superincumbent  Fox 
Hills  strata,  and  the  volcanic  beds.  The  Colorado  shales  (a),  1,000  to 
1,^M)  feet  in  thickness,  form  a  valley  along  one  of  the  small  tributaries 
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of  the  San  Juan.  Inocerami  and  Ostrece  are  found  abundantly  in 
them.  They  dip  both  north  and  sonth  at  angles  of  9^.  Above  them 
occurs  a  stratum  (&,)  consisting  of  yellowish,  shaly  sandstone,  with 
indistinct  remains  of  plants.  It  is  about  250  feet  in  thickness,  dipping 
in  both  dii'ections.  as  the  underlying  shales,  but  at  a  decreased  angle. 
This  1  regard  as  the  same  that  we  found  on  station  47  of  1874,*  where  it 
contained  innumerable  fragments  of  Inoceramus.  Overlaying  the  sand- 
stone there  are  850  feet  of  yellow-grey  shales,  sandy  in  part  (c),  that  I 
regard  as  belonging  to  the  Colorado  group,  having  found  fossils  charac- 
teristic of  that  horizon.  This  in  turn  is  capped  by  250  to  300  feet  of  a 
yellow  to  reddish  sandstone  (d),  forming  a  prominent  blufif,  upon  which 
station  75  was  located,  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  8,064  feet.  Here  the 
southerly  dip  has  decreased  to  6^.  With  this  sandstone  I  commence 
the  Fox  Hills  group.  At  the  north  end  of  the  section,  trachytic  con- 
glomerate (e)  overlies  the  shales,  and  trachyte  (/)  covers  the  former. 
Traveling  northwanl  from  the  junction  of  Rio  Blanco  with  the  San 
Juan,  I  at  first  assumed  the  occurrence  of  the  two  groups  of  shale,  a 
and  c  to  indicate  a  fault.  Having  passed  the  anticlinal  axis,  however, 
in  the  lower  shales,  I  found  the  series  c  repeated  farther  north,  and  no 
evidence  of  any  other  disturbance  than  that  produced  by  the  fold.  On 
the  San  Juan,  below  its  junction  with  the  Blanco,  this  section  can  be 
studied  with  greater  success,  as  the  beds  there  become  nearly  horizon- 
tal, dipping  southward  only  3o.  Local  disturbances,  produced,  probably, 
by  subsidences,  occur  quite  frequently ;  are  of  small  extent  however. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the  beds  above  the  lower  shales 
increase  in  thickness.  A  section  constructed  there  would  show  the  fol- 
lowing result  : 

4.  Yellow  and  white  sandstones.  Lower  strata  massive, 
white ;  upper  interstratified  with  shaly  sandstone  and 
shales,  yellow 350  feet. 

3.  Greyish-brown  and  yellowish  shales,  containing  Inoce- 
ramus and  Ostrea  within  400  of  the  upper  sandstone 1, 200  feet. 

2.  Yellow  sandstone,  fine  to  middle-grained,  interbedded 
with  thin  strata  of  shales 230  feet. 

1.  Dark  grey  shales,  weathering  lighter,  containing  fossils. .  1, 100  feet. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  region  a  total  thickness  of  about  2,500 
feet  for  the  Colorado  group.  This  is  greater  than  farther  west,  but  it 
has  frequently  been  observed  that  shales  of  this  character  either  grad- 
ually merge  into  sandstones,  or  that  sandstones,  losing  their  character 
as  such,  may  turn  into  shales.  Difference  of  thickness,  even  within 
comparatively  limited  districts,  can  consequently  not  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  criterion  upon  which  to  base  or  reject  identification. 

Leaving  Eio  Blanco,  and  traveling  southeast,  we  remain  within  the 
borders  of  the  Colorado  group.  Station  63  is  located  east  of  Rio 
Navajo,  on  a  remnant  of  trachorhelites,  that  at  one  time  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  main  body  farther  east.  It  has  an  altitude  of  9,905  feet, 
and  is  surrounded  by  Cretaceous  beds.  A  section  (Section  XI),  taken 
from  the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Navajo  through  station  03,  shows 
an  anticlinal  fold  very  similar  to  that  observed  west  of  Eio  Blanco. 
As  there,  the  Lower  Colorado  shales  (a)  form  the  base  of  the  valley,  dip- 
ping both  north  and  south  at  angles  of  8^  to  lO^.  Overlying  them  we 
find  a  yellow  sandstone  {b)  about  200  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  turn 
is  covered  by  yellowish-grey,  partly  sandy  shales  (c).  Upon  these, 
which  are  capped  unconformably  by  the  volcanic  rock  (d)  of  station  63, 
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rests  a  heayy  bed  of  sandstone  (e),  a  small  portion  of  which  appears  to 
crop  oat  east  of  the  station.  In  that  direction  the  dip  of  the  strata 
gradually  decreases,  nntil  eventnally,  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, it  inclines  westward  a^ain,  and  is  then  soon  hidden  from  sight 
by  the  overlying  trachyte  {/).  Whether  this  anticlinal  fold  is  in  direct 
connection  with  that  given  in  Section  X  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  pre- 
sume that  a  connection  could  be  traced,  subject  probably  to  many  local 
variations  of  the  angle  of  dip. 

Viewing  this  group  as  a  whole  from  the  Piedra  southeastward  to  the 
Navajo,  we  find  that  it  must  be  regarded,  stratigraphically,  as  a  very 
low  anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  runs  east  of  north.  At  the  same 
time  the  gentle  southerly  dip  of  the  sedimentary  strata  throughout  that 
region  does  not  disapi>ear,  but  combining  with  the  easterly  and  westerly 
dips  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  produces  an  effect  that  at  first  is  decidedly 
puzzling.  Local  dips  also  greatly  affect  the  youngest  Cretaceous  group^ 
the  Fox  Hills  series,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Southeast  of  station  C3  is  the  valley  of  the  Ghama  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  formed  by  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  These  are  covered  mostly 
by  the  Fox  Hills  sandstones,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
the  high  bluffs  to  the  south  and  southwest.  Near  the  settlements  in  the 
valley  small  tables  or  mesas  occur  where  basalt  overlies  the  shales. 
They  are  of  limited  extent,  and  iall  beyond  the  southern  border  of  our 
district. 

Here  the  area  of  the  Colorado  group  ceases,  so  far  as  contained  in 
the  section  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted.  A  comparatively  arbi- 
trary division  of  the  entire  Cretaceous  formation  had  to  be  made  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  acceptable  classification  whatever.  Owing  to 
the  gradation  of  sandstones  into  shales  and  marls  and  vice  versa^  the 
five  established  Cretaceous  groups  of  Meek  and  Hayden  could  no  longer 
be  recognized,  and  a  different  application  of  the  group-names  was  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  the  names  applied  to  the  three  groups  are  concenied, 
they  are  ])arallel  to  those  of  other  regions,  and  indicate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  geological  ages. 

Fox  Hills  group. — Besting  conformably  uix>n  the  Colorado  shales,  we 
find  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  They  cover 
quite  an  extensive  area  along  the  northern  drainage  of  the  San  Juan, 
which  area  is  terminated  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  appearance  of 
lower  Cretaceous,  on  the  south  by  Tertiary  beds.  On  the  Animas  a  good 
section  of  all  the  strata,  from  the  Carboniferous  upward,  is  exposed.  We 
find  there  that  the  hogbaek-iidge  upon  which  station  44  of  1874  is  located 
is  formed  by  a  yellow  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Fox  Hills.  South  of  this 
a  number  of  lower  hogbacks,  composed  of  Cretaceous  shales  and  sand- 
stones, occur,  until  we  reach  the  base  of  the  Puerco  marls.  A  section 
(Section  XII)  taken  from  station  3G  to  station  42  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata.  Underlying  the  Colorado  group  are  the  yel- 
low to  white  Dakota  sandstones  (a).  Above  them  follow  1,000  feet  of 
dark  grey  shales  (6),  containing  two  int^rstrata  of  sandstone  (c).  These 
shales  reach  a  greater  vertical  development  as  we  proceed  eastward, 
and  remain  either  the  same  or  decrease  as  we  go  farther  west.  Above  the 
second  sandstone  700  feet  of  lighter  gi-ey  shales  (e)  set  in,  belonging  still 
to  the  Colorado  group.  They  are  capped  on  a  small  hill  north  of  station 
42  by  400  to  600  feet  of  yellow  argillaceous  sandstone  (/),  the  base  of 
the  Fox  Hills.  Passing  southwaFd  over  this  rise,  we  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kio  Nutria,  which  runs  in  the  lower  shales.  Facing  north- 
ward is  a  bluff  about  1,400  feet  high.  At  its  foot  we  find  the  same 
sandstone  (/),  overlaid  by  000  feet  of  yellowish-grey  shales  {g).    They 
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Bbow  considerable  variation  of  color,  changing  from  tbe  rabdned  yel- 
low and  grey  shades  to  reddish  orange  and  orown.  At  many  places 
within  these  900  feet  of  shale  it  becomes  so  sandy  as  to  pass  for  a  very 
argillaceons  sandstone.  Indistinct  remains  of  plants  are  fonnd  there. 
About  160  feet  of  sandstone  (A)  cover  the  shales.  There  is  here  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Paerco  marls,  unless,  Indeed,  the  colors,  red  and  pink,  of 
the  overlying  sandstone  (i)  should  ftimish  an  indication  of  them.  With 
this  latter  I  commence  the  Tertiary  series.  In  the  entire  region  ttnder 
discussion  shales,  marls,  and  sandstones  so  gradually  merge  into  each 
other  that  the  local  absence  of  any  member,  that  is  elsewhere  tbnnd  in 
the  same  horizon,  is  not  surprising.  More  particularly  in  the  horizontal 
direction  does  this  change  take  place,  less  in  the  vertical.  Assuming 
for  the  Dakota  group  a  thickness  of  about  1,200  feet,  we  find  the  entire 
vertical  dimensions  of  the  Oretaceous  to  amount  to  about  4,500  feet  in 
this  locality.  Within  short  distances,  even,  this  changes  considerably, 
however.  One  or  the  other  series  of  shales  or  shales  and  sandstones 
may  dwindle  down  to  comparatively  an  insigniAcant  thickness,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  increased. 

About  eight  miles  west  of  station  42  the  old  trail  leaves  the  Nutria, 
and  taking  a  more  direct  course,  crosses  the  Piedra  some  distance  above 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  South  of  the  trail  we  And,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  prominent  hill,  an  isolated 'column  of  sandstone  and  shales 
(station  44).  To  explorers  this  landmark.  La  Piedra  Parada,  has  long 
been  known.*  It  rises  as  a  column  to  a  height  of  over  400  feet,  and  is 
made  still  more  conspicuous  by 'the  position  it  occupies. 

Southwest  of  the  fiio  San  Juan  the  Cretaceous  follows  the  base  of  the 
Sawatch  Range.    By  the  numerous  streams  there,  the  once  connected 

Elateaus  are  cut  into  firagments.  Local  disturbances,  of  but  small  extent, 
owever,  have  produced  changes  in  the  general  southerly  dip.  They 
have  been  mentioned  while  speaking  of  the  Colorado  group.  It  seems 
possible  that  a  large  portion  of  this  former  plateau  was  at  one  time  cov- 
ered by  basalt.  Station  64  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Cerro 
del  Navajo,  the  entire  summit  of  which  is  covered  by  basalt.  At  that 
point  the  elevation  is  9,115  feet,  while  on  tbe  sam^  horizon,  about  15  miles 
farther  southwest,  it  is  9,019.  Tbe  niveau,  in  that  direction,  has  under- 
gone but  slight  changes.  An  unbroken  blnff  is  presented  by  tbe  strata 
of  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chama  Valley,  and  on  its 
southwestern  slope,  in  the  valley,  we  find  a  lake  (Lagnna  de  los  Cabal- 
los)  very  nearly  on  the  continental  divide,  which  here  has  an  altitude 
of  but  7,700  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest  conti- 
nental pass  in  the  UnitedStates. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  bluff  mentioned,  there  are  several 
remnants  of  the  ancient  plateau,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  out- 
croppiDg,  underlying  Colorado  shales.  Station  63  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  valley  there,  and  owes  its  present  altitade  to  a  protecting 
cap  of  trachorhe'ites  and  trachytic  conglomerate.  Ascending  it,  we  pass 
through  westward-dipping  shales  of  the  Colorado  group,  then  reach  the 
shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Fox  Hills,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  trachyte. 
The  anticlinal  fold  described  as  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Navajo 
extends  eastward  to  this  locality,  and  is  shown  by  a  slight  convex  curv- 
ing of  the  strata.  Barometric,  measurement  determined  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  reach  an  altitude  of  9,905  feet.  Could  we  assume  a  per- 
fect connection  of  all  the  scattered  outcrops,  which  connection  existed 
at  the  time  the  Tertiary  beds  were  deposited  and  tbe  later  volcanic  rocks 

*  Compare  Beport  Ezploriog  Expedition  J.  N.  Macomb,  1859, 1876,  p.  78. 
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were  ejected,  we  would  infer  that  the  plateau  then  existing  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  covered  with  trachorhelites.  From  the  evidence  furnished  by  sta* 
tion  G3,  it  would  appear  that  then  already  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  was  a  westerly  one.  After  the  flows  of  lava  had  covered  the  pla- 
teau, that  period  followed  during  which  the  trachytic  conglomerate  was 
formed.  This  would  have  accumulated,  as  usual,  in  varying  thickness, 
at  places  best  adapted  for  its  reception.  Subsequent  to  the  trachytic 
flows  were  the  basaltic  ones,  and  we  would  have  but  a  repetition  of  the 
succession  observed  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch  Kange.  Could 
this  be  established,  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  former  connection 
of  the  San  Luis  basalts  with  those  of  Tierra  Amarilla  would  be  solved.  I 
am  inclined  to  accept  such  ^connection,  and  hold  that  it  was  eventually 
broken  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Sawatch  Bange.  This  breaking 
of  superficial  s&ata  produced  cracks  and  fissures  which  were  utilized  by 
water,  ^nd  thus  the  process  of  erosion  and  transportation  was  greatly 
augmented.  How  far  south  the  volcanic  capping  may  have  extended  over 
the  ancient  plateau  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  for 
any  great  distance.  Under  the  basalt  of  the  Cerro  del  Navajo  we  find 
no  trachyte.  It  is  true  that  this  may  be  owing  to  erosion  during  the 
post-trachytic  period  before  the  eruption  of  basalt,  but  this  view  is  not 
warranted  by  the  observations  made.  Most  likely  the  trachyte ''  pinched 
out "  gradually  as  it  extended  southward,  and  the  subsequently  ejected 
basalt  flowed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  former. 

TBBTIABY. 

Quite  an  extensive  area  is  covered  by  Tertiary  beds  in  the  district 
of  1875.    It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Puerco  marls  of  Cope* 
form  there  the  lowest  member  of  the  Wasatch  group.    They  were  best 
observed  on  the  Lower  Animas.    A  section  (Section  XIII)  running  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Animas  will  demonstrate  the  succession  of  the 
strata.    Resting  upon  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  (a)  we  find 
the  Colorado  shales  (&)•    They  are  covered  in  turn  by  a  series  of  shales 
and  sandstones  (o)  belonging  to  the  Fox  Bills.    This  group  is  closed  by 
a  heavy  bed  of  yellow  sandstone  {d).     Above  that  follow  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  of  variegated  shales  and  marls  (e),  the  Puerco  marls.    At  the 
base  they  are  a  muddy  green,  changing  into  yellow  or  almost  blue. 
Farther  up,  pink,  pale  orange,  lilac,  and  reddish  colors  predominate, 
varied  by  interstrata  of  white  or  light  yellow.     Thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone  merely  of  local  occurrence,  however,  separate  these  beds  ;  not, 
forming  definite,  recognizable  horizons.     I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
group,  thoroughly  characteristic  in  its  physical  features  at  least,  is 
the  same  one  which  Cope  found  in  New  Mexico  and  of  which  he  says:  t 
"  The  discovery  of  the  variegated  marls  was  one  of  no  little  interest  to 
the  writer,  inasmuch  as  I  had  made  special  efibrts  to  find  Eocene  beds 
in  this  region,  and  they  were  now  crowned  with  success:" "the  thick- 
ness of  the  strata  exhibited  in  the  walls  of  the  Caiioucita  de  los  Vegas  I 
estimated  at  l,200»feet:'' ......."  the  red  and  grey  marls,  with  alternating 

beds  of  white  and  yellowish  sandstone,  ax)pear  on  their  summits  (of  the 

red  sandstones)  and form  amass  of  bad-land  blufi's  from  GOO  to  1,000 

feet  elevation.''    In  my  field-notes  for  1875,  I  state :  '^  The  sandstones, 

'ADDual  Report  of  ExploratioDS  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  HaDdredth  Meridian, 
Appendix  44, 1875,  p.  86. 

tAnnaal  Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian, 
Appendix  44, 1875,  p.  89. 
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sandy  shales  and  marls  of  this  group  weather  very  mnch  like  the  for- 
mation of  the  *  bad-lands.'" 

Professor  Newberry*  regards  these  marls,  as  well  as  the  over- 
lying sandstones,  as  Gretaceoos.  Cope  is  positive  in  his  identification 
as  Eocene,  however,  and  by  comparing  carefully  the  descriptions,  &e., 
given  by  Newberry  and  Cope  with  my  own  observations,  I  do  not  donbt 
that  we  have  on  the  Lower  Animas  the  same  formation  in  which  Cope 
found  (p.  89)  "  a  lower  molar  of  BaihmodonP  A  section  given  by  New- 
berry, taken  near  his  camp,  (46,)t  shows  the  same  general  arrant;emeut 
and  physical  character  that  has  been  noticed  by  Cope,  Holmes,  and 
myself.  Farther  east  these  variegated  marls  gradually  change  into 
shales  and  sandstones,  so  that  they  are'  no  longer  characteristic 
Above  them  we  find  in  our  section  about  1,000  feet  of  yellow  to 
brown  sandstones  and  shales  (/).  As  a  rule  the  beds  of  sandstone  are 
heavy,  weathering  massively,  but  they  frequently  show  but  small  thick- 
ness and  are  interstratified  with  yellow  and  greyish  shales.  In  some  of 
the  shales  indications  of  coal  may  be  observed,  but  nowhere  through- 
out the  San  Juan  region  was  any  vein  found  that  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently large  or  of  good  quality  to  be  worked. 

All  the  lower  cafions  of  the  San  Juan  drainage,  and  that  of  the  river 
itself,  are  formed  by  this  series  of  sandstones  and  others  superincum- 
bent. Over  the  entire  region  which  they  cover,  they  are  uniform,  both 
in  occurrence  and  in  lithological  character.  Their  very  small  dip  to 
the  south,  2o  to  4^,  and  their  total  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  enables 
them  to  extend  over  a  large  area  of  country,  so  long  as  neither  of  these 
conditions  are  seriously  changed.  Farther  south  than  our  investiga- 
tions carried  us.  Cope  has  discovered  higher  Tertiary  beds  that  yielded 
vast  numbers  of  fossils  of  unique  interest.J  Within  the  borders  of  our 
district  we  found  none,  excepting  some  poorly  preserved  leaves  and 
silicified  wood. 

In  its  highest  members  (so  far  as  seen  by  us)  the  sandstone-shale 
series  becomes  more  changeable.  Interstrata  of  shales  and  marls  oc- 
cur, mostly  yellow  and  grey,  containing  coaled  remains  of  plants,  and, 
in  several  instances,  finely  developed  beds  of  selenite. 

VOLCANICS. 

Volcanic  outcrops  are  but  local  in  this  region  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary.  A  number  of  dikes  were  observed,  besides  the  capping  of  the 
Cerro  del  Navajo.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  black,  vesicular  basalt, 
about  250  feet  in  thickness. 

For  the  dikes  no  prevalent  direction  could  be  established.  Many  of 
them  .trend  west  of  north,  but  others  show  directions  totally  diiferent. 
Station  41  is  located  on  basalt  that  evidently  came  up  through  a  chim- 
ney-like fissure  and  formed  a  mound  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  Colorado 
shales.  Other  dikes  show  the  same  characteristics  that  are  elsewhere 
observed.  They  stand  out  prominently,  if  they  have  penetrated  sand- 
stones or  sandy  shales,  because  these  yield  readily  to  erosion.  When 
we  find  them  in  tough  shales,  they  have  not  nnfrequently  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  hogback-shaped  hills.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact   that  the  shales  on  either  side  of  the  dike  have  been  hardened 


*  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition  of  J.  M.  Macomb,  18r)9-1876,  p.  80. 

t  Annnol  Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Huudrodth  Meridian, 
Appendix  44,  1875,  p.  111. 

X  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Professor  Cope,  and  comparing  notes,  we 
have  established  the  two  horizons  of  variegated  marls.  The  lower  one  on  the  Animas, 
which  extends  sonth,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  while  the  npper,  not  reaching  northward 
into  our  district,  famishes  numerons  most  interesting  species. — E. 
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by  heat,  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  resist  atmospheric  agents  than 
the  analtered  portions  adjoining.  No  features  that  are  either  new,  or 
even  of  particnlar  interest,  were  observed  in  connection  with  the  dikes 
of  this  region. 

DRIFT. 

Along  the  western  base  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  avalanchial  and  river 
drift  obscures  the  contact  between  tlie  sedimentary  and  volcanic  beds. 
It  is  derived  entirely  from  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining,  and 
often  deposited  in  bluff-ridges  of  considerable  relative  height. 

South  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  drift  was  noticed,  on  a  number  of  the 
the  Fox  Hills  bluffs,  that  slope  southward  and  show  steep  faces  toward 
the  north.  Upon  examination,  the  rounded,  well-worn  bowlders  and 
pebbleg  proved  to  be  granite,  gneiss,  quartzite,  micaceous,  hornbleudic, 
and  chloritic  schists,  i.  e.,  all  of  them  metamorphic.  Trachyte  and 
basalt  were  represented  but  sparingly.  If  we  assume  that  at  the  time 
posterior  to  the  outflow  of  basalt  in  that  region,  the  ancient  plateau 
alluded  to  in  speaking  of  the  Cerro  del  Navajo  was  still  in  existence, 
we  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  presence  of  this  drift.  The  metamorphic 
group  upon  which  station  94  was  located,  near  the  junction  of  the  Oham«i^ 
and  Brazos,  was  probably  never  entirely  covered  by  either  trachyte  or 
basalt.  It  remained  as  an  island,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  volcanicVocks. 
Mention  has  been  made  (Chapter  III)  of  glacial  evidence  observed  on  and 
near  that  station.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  granting  the  first  premise, 
the  existence  of  the  southward-sloping  plateau,  that  either  flowing 
water  or  moving  ice  could  have  transported  the  erratic,  metamorphic 
material  to  the  localities  where  we  now  find  it.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
former  view.  An  absence  of  all  defined  moraines,  and  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  bowlders,  lead  to  the  inference  that  x)i*obabIy  water 
effected  the  transportation,  and  not  ice.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  any  stream  of  the  present  drainage-system  to  carry  these  erratics  to 
the  summits  of  the  mesas.  Even  if  we  allow  all  possible  latitude  for 
changes  of  niveau,  of  course  and  quantity  of  water,  we  cannot  accept 
such  an  explanation.  Two  views  only  are  satisfactory  :  either  the  drift 
came  from  some  region  farther  south,  or,  if  it  came  from  the  metamorphic 
group  near  the  Chama  and  Brazos,  the  plateau  must  then  have  been  in 
existence,  must  have  extended  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
was  eroded  away  along  that  base  during  the  period  of  the  gradual  ele- 
vation of  the  mountain-range.  Of  these  two  views,  I  hold  the  latter.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  argument  for  the  theory  of  a  Post-Criv 
taceous  elevation  of  the  main  Eocky  Mountain  chain.  The  geological 
age  of  onr  volcanic  rocks  has  been  sufiicieutly  well  established  (at  least 
in  Colorado)  to  admit  of  their  being  utilized  as  direct  evidence  regarding 
geological  age,  together  with  the  sedimentary  formations. 

In  the  caOons  and  valleys  of  some  of  the  rivers,  drift,  both  river-drift 
and  alluvial,  has  accumulated,  choosing  such  places  that  would  furnish 
tbe  greatest  local  inducements  for  its  deposition. 


CHAPTER  V. 


POSTCRETACBOUS  BEDS  OF  THE  TRINmAD  REGION. 

In  speaking  of  the  Trinidad  region,  not  only  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  town  is  understood,  bat  the  area  covered  by  the  Lignitic  forma- 
tion so  well  developed  at  Ttinidad  is  included.  This  extends  from  the 
sandstone  blnffs  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Range 
northward  to  Spanish  Peaks ;  from  there,  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the 
Santa  Clara;  and  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  edge  of  the  great  plains. 
The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  boundary  of  our  district,  North 
latitude  36o  45',  including  the  northern  extension  of  the  Raton  Moun- 
tains. About  750  square  miles  are  contained  in  the  area  under  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  to  them  that  this  chapter  is  devoted.  Inasmuch  as  the 
vicinity  of  Trinidad  affords  the  most  easily-obtainable  information, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  susceptible  of  being  utilized  in  forming  final 
conclusions,  the  heading  of  this  chapter  has  been  selected  with  refer- 
ence thereto.  With  the  consideration  of  this  region  the  report  upon  the 
district  of  1875  will  be  closed,  and  its  place  at  the  end  of  this  report  has 
been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  section  of  country,  that  has  al- 
ready caused  much  argument,  a  prominent  position,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awaiting  any  additional  publications  that  might  be  made  on  the 
subject. 

DBAINAaE. 

The  main  stream  of  this  region  is  Purgatory  River.  Three  main 
branches,  the  North,  Middle,  and  South,  compose  it,  joining  near  sta- 
tion 128.  Of  these,  the  first  heads  east  of  Trinchera  Peak,  the  second 
north  of  Gulebra  Peak,  and  the  third  at  station  113.  Descending  from 
the  mountains,  the  North  Fork  flows  through  Stonewall  Valley  in  a 
southerly  direction,  until  it  there  joins  the  middle  branch,  which  crosses 
the  valley.  About  eight  miles  farther  down  stream  they  are  joined  by 
the  South  Fork,  which  has  crossed  the  valley  and  then  flowed  through 
canons  cut  into  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  region.  Settlements, 
mostly  Mexican,  but  also  some  made  by  Americans,  are  strung  along 
the  streams  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  farther  east.  Dur- 
ing its  entire  course,  after  the  junction,  the  river  flows  in  the  beds  of 
the  Lignitic  group,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  Trinidad,  where 
it  has  cut  through  to  Cretaceous  beds.  Streams  both  from  north  and 
south  carry  their  water  into  it,  producing  eventually  a  good-sized  river. 
Owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  strata  in  which  they  head|  and  through 
which  they  flow,  their  horizontal  distribution  is  one  of  great  uniformity. 
South  of  the  Purgatory  we  find  the  waters  of  the  Canadian.  That 
river  heads  at  station  113  also,  and  from  there  flows  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.  Several  streams  head  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Raton 
Mountains,  having  a  course  parallel  to  the  Canadian  south  of  the  Pur- 
gatory.   At  the  Spanish  Peaks,  head  the  Apishpa  and  the  Santa  Clara, 
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both  flowing  northeast.  All  the  country  containing  this  drainage  pre- 
sents a  uniform  appearance.  The  streams  flow  in  narrow,  grassy  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  inclosed  by  steep  walls  of  yellow 
sandstones  and  shales.  At  times  the  water  has  cut  a  passage  through 
these  sandstones  sufficiently  narrow  to  be  inaccessible.  Vertical  bluffs, 
though  often  not  very  high,  greatly  impede  the  travel  "  across  coun- 
try .'^  An  almost  equal  level  is  maintained  by  the  summits  of  the  bluffs 
and  plateau-like  ridges,  varied  only  occasionally  by  a  prominent  point 
that  may  be  utilized  as  a  topographical  or  geological  station.  These 
conditions  remain  constant  until  we  reach,  on  the  Arapahoe,  the  under- 
lying Cretaceous  strata,  and  then  the  beds  of  the  Lignitic  group  disap- 
pear. Facing  toward  the  great  plains  on  the  east,  we  find  a  long  con- 
tinued row  of  bluffs,  with  steep  slopes  to  the  eastward.  But  little 
A'ariation  can  be  observed  in  the  stratigraphical  relations,  although  the 
beds  are  mostly  well  exposed.  Features  in  detail  that  have  been  noticed 
in  the  group,  will  be  discussed  below.  A  number  of  settlements  have 
been  made  along  the  western  ei\ge  of  the  plains,  just  within  the  limits 
of  the  bluft*  region.  Several  small  towns  have  started  into  life,  and 
with  the  vitality  of  young  western  colonies  have  a  comparatively  flour- 
ishing existence. 

In  this  region  the  coal,  that  has  given  rise  to  so  many  able  arguments 
regarding  its  age  and  geological  position,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  a  num- 
ber of  points,  is  mined  at  some  of  them,  neglected  for  the  present  at 
others.  Evidences  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  accustomed  horizon, 
over  almost  the  entire  area,  but  it  is  mined  only  at  those  points  where 
facilities  for  transportation  insure  a  market.  Its  character  and  geo- 
logical relations  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  and  it  may  be 
hoi>ed  that  the  result  obtained  will  tend  to  throw  some  additional  light 
upon  the  questions  at  issue.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
coal-beds,  and  more  particularly  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Trinidad  has 
been  examined  as  carefully  and  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  at  my  com- 
mand would  permit.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exnminjng 
Dot  only  the  strata  inclosing  the  coal  at  Trinidad,  but  westward  to  the 
terminus  of  their  outcrop,  and  there  to  observe  the  underlying  forma- 
tions, and  to  note  the  stratigraphical  relations  to  each  other,  I  ^hnll  en- 
deavor to  present  a  synopsis  of  everything  observed  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  one  affording  material  for  future  comparison. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STRATA. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  Chapter  I  of  the  Cretaceous  strata  belong- 
ing to  the  Dakota  and  Colorado  groups,  which  flank  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  south  of  Trinchera  Peak.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  we  find  the  white  Dakota  sandstone,  either  stand- 
ing on  edge  or  covered  by  Carboniferous  strata,  that  have  been  over- 
turned. The  younger  shales  of  the  Colorado  group,  east  of  the  sand- 
stone, are,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  conformable  with  it,  but  the  dip 
is  very  much  obscured.  They  weather  readily,  form  soil,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  feature  the  debris  and  drift  from  the  adjoining  mountains 
Bucceeded  very  effectually  in  hiding  from  sight  nearly  every  otherwise 
available  outcrop.  Very  imperfect  data,  therefore,  were  obtained  as 
regards  this  i>oint,  and  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  8tratigra])hical 
relations  of  the  Colorado  shales  must  necessarily  suffer.  Dikes  pene- 
trating them  have  furnished,  through  their  preserving  influence,  the  only 
data  from  which  anything  could  be  learned.  Owing  to  the  chnuges, 
however,  to  which  the  shales  have  been  subjected,  by  the  passage  of 
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hot  volcanic  matter,  tbe  stratigraphical  conditions  hare,  from  that 
cau8e  alone,  suffered  greatly.  On  the  Soath  Fork  of  Bio  Purgatorio  the 
last  outcrop  of  the  Colorado  shales  was  seen,  about  one  mile  north  of 
station  125.  There  tbe  dark  shales,  with  characteristic  fossils,  appeared 
in  the  bed  of  tbe  creek,  where  they  had  been  protected  from  erosion  by  ^ 
a  basaltic  dike,  cutting  through  parallel  to  their  dip.  So  far  as  could 
be  made  out  the  latter  was  about  20°  to  the  eastward.  I  cannot  regard 
this  as  certain,  however,  for  reasons  above  indicated.  Forming  a  long- 
continued  bluff  which  commences  south  of  Spanish  Peaks  and  extends 
for  about  30  miles  almost  due  south,  we  observe  a  series  of  yellow  sand- 
stones and  shales.  This  bluff  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
valley,  immediately  west  of  it.  As  a  rule,  the  strata  composing  it  have 
a  dip  of  49  to  6°  toward  the  east.  Local  variations  therefrom  occur 
frequently,  however.  The  latter  case  may  be  observed  near  station  liio, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Purgatorio.  In  the  valley,  which  is  narrow, 
trending  eastward,  the  Colorado  shales  appear,  as  stated  above,  while 
the  sandstones  and  yellow  shales  dip  off,  locally,  on  either  side,  at 
angles  of  15^  to  20^.  This  small  anticlinal  fold  soon  disappears,  as  we 
descend  along  the  stream,  and  with  it  the  Colorado  shales.  At  that 
point  the  regular  easterly  dip,  diminished  to  about  3^,  again  set«  in, 
until,  as  we  go  farther  eastward,  the  strata  become  horizontal  and 
finally  show  a  westerly  inclination  of  lo  to  3^.  At  Trinidad  this  latter 
dip  is  developed  more  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  there,  too,  that  we  (iiid 
undoubted  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Purgatory  Val- 
ley. Thus  a  shallow  synclinal  fold  is  formed.  Going  north  from  Trini- 
dad along  the  edge  of  these  same  bluffs  we  can  observe  first  an  almost 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  strata,  until  we  have  passed  the  Cucha- 
ras.  There  they  begin  to  dip  southward  at  a  small  anj[;le,  whi(;h  does 
not  increase  much  toward  the  northern  terminus  of  the  bluffs.  Combin- 
ing this  inclination  with  the  synclinal  from  west  to  east  we  have  a  per- 
fect "  trough,"  the  deepest  portions  of  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
Purgatorio  as  its  channel. 

Whether  or  not  the  variation  of  the  dips  observed  between  the  Cre- 
taceous strata  and  the  younger,  yellow  sandstones  and  shales  forming 
the  long  bluff',  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  uncon  form  ability 
becomes  a  difficult  question.  In  the  field  L  could  not  persuade  myseif 
that  the  Cretaceous  beds,  standing  either  vertical  or  dipping  westward, 
could  change,  within  the  horizontal  distance  of  two  miles,  their  dip  so 
as  to  conform  with  that  of  the  overlying  strata  (6^  east).  Nothing  was 
found  to  prove  that  they  did,  unless  indeed  the  occurrence  at  Trinidad, 
30  miles  distant,  where  there  is  no  uncouformability  noticeable,  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  all  former  experience 
that  we  should  expect  an  uncouformability.  We  have  numerous 
instances  along  the  Front  Range,  similar  to  this  one,  where  the  beds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains  dip  very  steeply,  but  soon  lose 
their  dip  and  become  almost  horizontal.* 

Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  occurrence  in  the  Purgato- 
rio region  as  an  uncouformability,  although  I  by  no  means  deny  that 
subsequent  detail-study  may  prove  me  to  be  in  error.  In  assuming  that 
this  uncouformability  exists,  I  argue  that  the  strata  underlying  the  yel- 
low sandstones  and  shales  rapidly  lose  their  steep  dip  and  become  con- 
formable with  the  latter,  as  they  appear  at  Trinidad. 

With  certainty  it  can  be  made  out  at  least  that  the  yellow  sandstones 
and  shales  directly  overlie  undoubted    Cretaceous  beds  at  Trinidad. 

*  Coaiparc  United  Staties  Oeological  Report,  1873,  p.  136. 
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These  shales  and  sandstones  reach  a  thickness  of  about  2,000  feet  between 
Trinidad  and  the  volcanic  capping  of  Fisher's  Peak.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  the  group  is  one  of  uui(ormity,  both  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ment and  general  character,  and  the  lithological  constitution  of  its 
single  members.  Studying  the  formation  from  this  standpoint,  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  observer  that  it  represents  essentially  one 
single  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  region.  The  entire  charac- 
ter of  the  older  Cretaceous  period  is  chang-^d,  and  we  find  instead  one 
new,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  the  features  of  its  geoguostic  details 
and  in  its  palaeoutological  remains. 

THE  COAL-BEARINa  SERIES. 

Ascending  from  the  Cretaceous  shales  in  the  bed  of  the  Purgatorio, 
toward  Fisher's  Peak,  we  pass  through  170  feet  of  them,  finding  Inoce- 
rami  for  155  feet  of  the  vertical  distance.  Characteristic  concretionnry 
nodules  of  dolomite  contiiiu  the  fragments  of  this  fossil  as  well  as  of  Os- 
trea.  Wherever  freshly  ex|)osed,  the  shales  are  a  dark  grey,  weathering 
like  those  of  the  Colorado  group.  At  first  glance  I  was  inclined  to  re- 
gard them  as  belonging  to  a  higher  group,  but  now  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  Colorado  shales.*  As  will  be  seen 
subsequently,  there  is  stratigraphical  evidence  also  in  support  of  this 
Tiew.  Above  that  we  find  alternating  sandstones  and  shales  120  feet 
in  thickness,  forming  a  low  bluff  trending  south  of  west.  From  the  top 
of  this  bluff  to  the  base  of  the  coal  there  are  270  feet  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  varying  in  thickness  and  color  locally.  Then  follow  two 
banks  of  coal,  rovered  in  turn  by  sandstones  and  shales.  A  section 
(Section  XIV)  taken  from  the  riverbed  southward  toward  Fisher's  Peak 
will  illustrate  the  contours  of  the  region,  and  give  the  beds  in  greater 
detail  than  has  been  done  above : 

Ft.  In. 

I.  «.  Yellow  sandstone,  shaly  in  part 20  0 

t  Greyish  and  yellow  laminated  shales 35  0 

s.  Light-yellow  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded ontcrops..  25  0 

r.  Greyish-brown  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 18  0 

(?.  Coal 9  6 

p.  White  middle-grained  sandstone 4  0 

o.  Yellowish-brown  shales 8  0 

n.  Coal 2  10 

«i.  Light-yellow  sandstone 3  8 

7.  Yellow  shales,  partly  sandy 3  6 

Jc.  Light  yellow  sandstones - .  45  0 

t.  Greyish-yellow  shales 50  0 

/«.  Yellow  sandstone 28  0 

g.  Yellow  and  greyisUtohales -. 130  0 

/.  Yellow  sandstone 30  0 

€.  Grey  shales 38  0 

d.  Yellow  sandstones 26 '  0 

c.  Ye'low-brown  shales 16  0 

b.  Yellow  sandstone 24  0 

a.  Dark-grey  shales,  with  Inoceramua 1 70  0 

This  section  gives,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  arrangement  of  strata 

*  Compare  Itoport  Uuited  States  Geological  Survey,  Iti67-'G9,  p.  154. 
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underlying  the  lower  outcrop  of  coal.    At  the  different  banks  local 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  detail  sections  were  therefore  made. 

II.  Biffenburg  bank.    Section  XY. 

Ft  In. 

h.  Yellow  sandstone 6  0 

g.  Greyish  yellow  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 7  6 

/.  Coal 0  3 

e.  Light-yellow,  middle-grained  sandstone • 8  0 

d.  Yellowish-grey  shales,  laminated 14  0 

c.  Coal 2  9 

b.  Grey  shales 6  0 

a.  Yellow  sandstone  in  bed  of  small  creek 4  0 

At  Blnm's  bank  the  coal  is  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  the  same  as  / 
in  the  preceding  section.  Another  mine  located  on  this  largest  coal-bed 
is  that  of  the — 

III.  Hunger  and  Broom  field  bank.    Section  XYI. 

Ft.  In. 

Jc.  Greyish-yellow  shales,  laminated 8  i) 

i.  Coal 3  3 

h.  Dark-grey  coaly  shales 0  9 

g.  Coal 0  11 

/.  Yellowish  shales,  sandy,  containing  coaled  remnants  of 

plants 18  0 

e.  Coal 9  9 

d.  Light-yellow  sandstone 4  0 

c.  Coal 1  4 

h.  Yery  shaly  sandstones,  showing  lamination,  no  stratifi- 
cation   11  6 

a.  Coal 1  4 

Above  I'  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal  set  in  that  are  of  no  value,  how- 
ever, for  mining  purposes.  They  are  too  insignificant,  and  the  coal  is 
shaly. 

At  the  Stephens  bank  the  thickness  of  this  main  bed  of  coal  is  9 
feet.  It  is  there  overlAid  by  10  feet  of  greyish-brown  shales.  For 
comparison  of  the  series.  Section  XVII  is  introduced  on  the  same  plate 
with  tbe  two  preceding  ones.    It  is  a  vertical  projection  of  Section  XI Y. 

Above  the  second  heavier  bed  of  coal,  the  one  usually  measuring 
between  3  and  4  feet,  a  series  of  shales  nearjy  50  feet  in  thickness  sets 
in.  A  heavy  irhite  sandstone  covers  these  shales  and  forms  the  foot- 
wall  for  a  coal-bed.  Alternating  shales  and  sandstones  then  occur, 
hi^h<  r  up,  containing  a  number  of  thin  coal  seams  that  are  not  worked. 
We  have,  therefore,  two  horizons  lor  coal  in  this  region,  the  lower  one 
with  the  heavier  beds,  and  the  upper  with  but  thin  layers  of  the  mineral. 
They  all  belong  to  one  continuous  series,  however.  A  map  of  the 
region  immediately  south  of  Trinidad  will  furnish  some  idea  as  to  the 
ofcnrrence  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  of  the  coal-bearing  group,  and  of  the 
line  of  outcrop  as  followed  by  the  main  bed  of  coal.  The  dips,  as 
observed,  are  indicated.  It  ^\\\  be  seen  from  this  map  that  the  remu- 
nerative coal  horizon  has  an  equally  good  counterpart  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Purgatorio.  Although  indications  occur  there,  no  workable 
banks  have  been  located  as  yet  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  llio 
Cucliaras. 

On  this  river,  about  a  mile  above  Walsenburg,  several  openings 
have  been  made,  furnishing  coal  that  is  utilized  by  the  blacksmiths  of 
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the  neigbboriDg  settlemeDts.    A  section  (Section  XYIII)  through  the 
coal  exposures  showed  the  arrangement  to  be  as  follows : 

Ft,  lo. 

IV.  A.  Greyish-yellow  shales 4  0 

g.  Yellow  argillaceoas  sandstone 5  0 

/.  Coal,  partly  slaty 2  6 

e.  Yellow  sandstone ..  7  0 

d.  Grey  shales  with  coaled  remains  of  plants . . « 4  tf 

0.  Coal, partly  slaty 8  0 

b.  Light  yellow  sandstone 3    6 

a.  Greyish-brown  shales  down  to  bed  of  river 11    0 

Besides  these  two  localities,  a  number  of  others  were  observed  where 
coal  appeared.  Near  station  125  a  section  (Section  XIX)  was  taken, 
which  shows  the  occurrence  of  small  coal-seams  in  that  region.  Local 
disturbances  have  taken  place  there  which  have  resulted  in  producing 
an  abnormal  position  of  the  strata,  but  they  are  slight,  and  connections 
can  readily  be  traced. 

'  Ft:  Id. 

Y.  k.  Y9II0W  sandstone,  shaly  at  its  lower  edge 40  0. 

t.  Yellow  shale,  laminated '. 4  0 

A.  Yellow  to  reddish  sandstone 76  0 

g.  Yellow  to  grey  shales,  sandy,  with  thin  interstrata  of 

sandstone 120  0 

/.  Yellow  sandstone  with  indistinct  remains  of  plants 40  0 

e.  Coal 1  4 

d.  Series  of  greyish-yellow  shales  with  slight  indications  of 

coal 210  0 

e.  Massive  white  sandstone,  yellow  in  part 115  0 

ft.  Coal 1  7 

a.  Grey  shales,  partly  sandy 300  0 

Near  station  138,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coal-bearing  group,  while 
the  above  section  is  taken  from  the  western  border,  another  locality  was 
found  where  indications  of  coal  occurred.  A  section  (Section  XX)  was 
taken  through  the  bluff  upon  which  the  station  was  located,  cutting  the 
beds  containing  coal. 

Ft.  In. 

YI.  8.  Yellow  to  reddish  sandstone,  with  indistinct  remains  of 

leaves 23  0 

r.  Light  yellow  to  grey  shales 17  0 

q.  Light  yellow  coarse-grained  sandstone 45  0 

p.  Dark  yellow  to  brown  sandstone ". 14  0 

o.  Greyish-brown  shales 140  0 

n.  Yellow  sandstone 40  0 

m.  Dark  grey  to  brown  shales,  laminated 110  0 

/.  Prominent  yellow  sandstone GO  0 

k.  Dark  grey  to  brown  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 

in  its  lower  beds 80  0 

♦.  Coal 1  7 

h.  Thinly  bedded,  very  dark  shales  * 9  0 

g.  CosA 2  0 

/.  Yery  dark  shales  with  coaled  plants 12  0 

e.  Coal 1  5 

d.  Grey  to  brown  shales 24  0 

c.  Massive  white  sandstone  ("  fucoidal  ^) 70    0 

ft.  Beds  of  sandy  shales,  marly  in  some  places,  with  thin 

interstrata  of  yellow  sandstone 90    0 

a.  Yellow  argillaceous  sandstone,  reaching  to  base  of  bluflf.    20    0 
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About  12  miles  above  TriDidad  coal  crops  out  on  a  level  with  the  river- 
bed. Several  small  openiDgs  were  seen  there,  bdt  were  not  examined, 
as  evidently  no  work  was  being  done.  At  that  locality  the  bed  was 
thicker  than  at  either  of  the  two  preceding  ones. 

CORRELATION  OF  COAL-BEDS. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  we  have  in  the  coal-bearing  gronp  of  the 
Trinidad  region  two  horizons  of  coal-deposits — the  lower  and  the  upper. 
As  belonging  to  the  former  I  count  the  main  banks  south  of  Trinidad,  the 
outcrops  on  the  Purgatorio  and  the  Gucharas  mines,  to  the  latter  the 
occurrences  at  stations  125, 138,  and  at  a  numl^er  of  other  unimportant 
points.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  entire  group  forms  a  *^  trough  "  or 
^'  basin  ^.  At  its  western  edge  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward ;  from  its 
northern  border  they  dip  soutb,  and  the  eastern  bluffs  show  an  inclination 
westward.  At  Trinidad,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  northerly  dip, 
combined  with  the  western  one,  can  be  observed.  This  continues  for 
some  distance,  until  it  is  changed  south  of  the  Gucharas,  where  a  dip  to 
the  southward  sets  in.  South  of  Trinidad  (5,980  feet,  elevation  of  camp,) 
the  base  of  the  main  bank  is  about  590  feet  above  the  town,  giving  it  an 
absolute  elevation  of  6,570  feet.  On  tbe  Gucharas  the  altitude  above  sea- 
level  of  the  mines  is  about  6,390  feet.  Allowing  for  the  synclinal  north  to 
south  fold,  the  existence,  of  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  con- 
sidering that  tbe  southerly  dip  commences  but  a  short  distance  l)elow 
the  Gucharas,  which  dip  will  elevate  the  coal-beds,  we  find  the  Gucharas 
coal-beds  180  feet  lower  than  those  of  Trinidad,  just  about  at  tbe  locality 
where  we  would  expectto  find  them.  In  the  coal-bearing  beds  south 
of  Trinidad  a  dip  to  the  northwest  is  noticeable.  It  is  very  slight, 
amounting  to  about  1^  or  a  little  more.  At  that  point  tbe  coal  is  590 
feet  above  the  river.  Allowing  for  this  dip  with  slight  variation,  and 
the  increased  height  of  tbe  river-bed  as  we  travel  up-stream,  we  would 
again  find  tbe  coal  on  a  level  with  the  river  where  it  was  actually  observed. 
In  addition  to  this  stratigrapbical  evidence  we  have  the  similarity  of 
the  beds  accompanying  the  coal  to  support  the  view  that  these  three 
localities  show  outcrops  belonging  to  tbe  same  horizon.  Farther  up 
the  river,  the  coal,  if  it  still  continues,  dips  under,  is  bidden  from  sight, 
and  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  western  bluffs.  This  again 
argues  for  the  acceptation  of  an  unconformability  between  tbe  Greta- 
ceous  and  tbe  coal-bearing  series.  Tbe  outcrops  found  near  stations  125 
and  138, 1  regard  as  belonging  to  tbe  upper  horizon,  a  conclusion  that 
is  sustained  by  the  character  of  the  accompanying  strata.  From  Fish- 
er's Peak,  a  section  (Section  XXI)  was  taken  following  approximately 
tbe  course  of  tbe  Purgatorio  and  its  southern  fork.  This  will  explain 
more  readily  than  otherwise  could  be  done  tbe  relative  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  formations  and  their  members.  Leaning  at  a  high 
angle  against  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo,  are  the 
red  Garbouiferous  sandstones  (a) ;  with  a  vertical  dip,  the  sandstones  of 
the  Dakota  group  (b)  follow,  and  after  tbeni  the  dark  grey  Golorado 
shales  (c).  These  latter  afford  but  very  poor  opportunity  of  studying 
their  dip,  more  particularly  after  we  have  passed  the  slight  rise  pro- 
duced by  this  interstratum  of  sandstones  (d).  The  shales  appear  as 
covered  by  tbe  yellow  shales  and  sandstones  (c)  of  tbe  prominent  bluff 
upon  which  station  125  was  located.  At  the  junction  between  the  two, 
the  dip  of  the  Golorado  shales  has  not  been  given  because  it  was  too 
much  obscured  to  admit  of  any  definite  determination.  At  an  angle  of 
4P  to  6^  the  sandstones  and  shales  dip  eastward,  soon  causing  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  Colorado  shales  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Indica- 
tions of  coal  (/)  are  found  both  in  the  station  125  bluff  and  in  the  one 
composed  of  alternating  sandstones  and  shales  {g)  overlying  it.  As  we 
proceed  eastward  the  dip  of  the  strata  becomes  smaller  until  it  ceases 
altogether,  and  we  soon  tiud  that  it  has  been  reversed,  that  it  is  now  west- 
ward. In  the  section  these  dips  are  necessarily  exaggerated  in  order 
to  shorten  its  length  as  compared  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata.  On 
the  Purgatorio,  12  miles  above  Trinidad,  we  £nd,  therefore,  the  out- 
crop of  a  heavy  bed  of  coal  (h)  which,  rising  farther  eastward,  seems  to 
cori*espond  exactly  to  the  main  bank  ({-)  south  of  Trinidad.  Ascending 
from  that  point,  the  sloi)e  leading  to  the  summit  of  Fisher's  Peak,  we 
find  in  the  higher  strata  coal-beds  (k)  of  no  economic  importance,  corre- 
sponding fjo  the  small  ones  (j)  observed  farther  west.  Fisher's  Peak 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  an  extensive  plateau  sloping  southward. 
It  is  covered  by  600  to  G50  feet  of  a  black,  vesicular  basalt  (2),  and 
stands  out  prominently,  as  it  rises  to  an  absolute  elevation  of  9,460  feet, 
3,300  feet  above  the  valley  adjoining  it  on  the  east  side.  In  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Purgatorio,  the  Colorado  shales  (m)  are  found,  containing 
Inoceramus^  BaculiteSj  and  Ostrea. 

In  tracing  connections  of  coal -beds  over  so  extensive  an  area  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  at  best  but  local  deposits.  While 
the  conditions  iavorable  to  the  formation  of  coal  may  have  existed  at 
any  one  given  locality,  they  may  have  been  wanting  at  the  same  time 
but  a  short  distance  off.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  over-  and  under-lying  beds  in  determining  the  identity  of 
coal  strata.  Observation  has  shown  that  whereas  we  may  have  a  sand- 
stone in  a  geognostic  horizon  at  one  place,  that  same  sandstone  may 
be  replaced  by  shales  or  marls  not  far  distant.  In  such  instances  the 
general  stratigraphical  arrangement,  particularly  when  large  areas  are 
involved,  will  furnish  by  far  the  better  data  upon  which  to  base  a  decis- 
ion. It  would  not  only  be  ill  advised,  but  might  generally  lead  to  erro- 
neous results,  were  the  lithological  constitution  only  of  certain  beds  or 
strata  employed  as  an  agent  for  determination.  Wherever  fossils  can  be 
found,  recognized  as  being  characteristic  of  certain  groups  or  members  of 
groups,  their  evidence  is  preferable.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  however,  the 
method  above  employed  in  making  an  attempt  at  deciding  the  identity  of 
strata  widely  separated  will  usually  prove  to  be  the  most  acceptable. 
It  will  furnish  a  more  complete  view  of  the  entire  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment, and  though  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  lithological  evi- 
dence as  far  as  it  goes,  the  former  will  aid  more  materially  in  definitely 
settling  the  question. 

COAL. 

Having  completed  the  discussion  of  the  geognostic  and  geological 
position  occupied  by  the  coal  of  the  Trinidad  region  a  few  words  may 
be  said  as  to  its  economic  merits.  On  the  Eiffenburg  bank  a  good  deal 
of  work  has  been  done.  Nine  feet  three  inches  is  the  thickness  of  the 
vein.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  in,  having  an  easterly  direction.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (October  1, 1875)  180  feet  long,  6  to  7  feet 
high  and  0  feet  wide.  The  coal  from  this  mine  represents,  in  exteiior 
character  and  component  parts,  very  fairly  the  type  of  the  entire 
region.  According  to  Dana's  classiiieatiou*  I  should  term  these  coals 
caking  or  binding  bituminous  coal.  The  term  of  lignite  is  generally  used, 
but  speaking  from  the  strict  standpoint  of  a  mineralogist,  this  name  is 

•  Syet.  of  Min.,  1870,  p.  654. 
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not  applicable.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  has  been  universally  applied 
and  has  given  a  general  name  to  the  formation  in  which  the  coal  occurs, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  any  change  at  present.  Regarded 
as  a  mineral,  however,  this  coal  is  no  lignite. 

The  Riffenburg  coal  furnishes  a  good  coke,  an  average  percentage  of 
volatile,  combustible  matter,  and  a  very  light,  grey  ash.  An  assay 
made  of  it  gave  the  following  result  :* 

Biffenburg  hank, 

PeroMit 

Loas  at  IKTC.  (water) 0.86 

Carbon,  fixed 65.76 

Volatile  combustible  matter  (by  difference) 29.66 

Ash 4.32 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.28. 

Blum's  bank  is  located  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Riffenburg,  and 
shows  a  vein  of  11  feet  thickness.  It  is  the  same  as  the  latter,  hav- 
ing, as  might  be  expected,  local  variations  of  thickness.  A  tunnel  has 
been  driven  in  to  the  distance  of  60  feet,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  Riffenburg.  At  the  surface  partial  decompo- 
sition has  increased  the  relative  quantity  of  ash,  but  upon  reaching  the 
fresh  portion  this  is  again  reduced.  An  assay  made  furnished  the  fol- 
ing  results : 

Slumps  hank. 

Per  cent. 

Loss  at  110°  C.  (water) 1.00 

Carbon,  fixed ': 5.3.^0 

Volatile  combustible  matter  ( by  difference) 27.80 

Ash 17.40 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.42. 

This  coal  furnishes  a  compact  hard  coke,  that  may  readily  be  utilized 
for  metallurgical  purposes.  Although  the  percentage  of  ash  seems  large 
in  the  specimen  examined,  its  character  is  sach  as  to  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence above  indicated,  that  it  may  be  owiug  to  partial  decomposition. 

Stephen's  bank  is  situated  still  farther  west,  on  the  Santa  Fe  wagon- 
road.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  mines  mentioned.  A  tunnel  250 
f^et  in  length  has  been  driven  in,  and  several  chambers  have  been  cut 
out.  At  this  mine  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bed  is  0  feet.  Some  of  it 
has  been  coked  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  in  an  improvised  kiln. 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory.  At  Trinidad  the  coal  from  this  locality 
is  used  for  blacksmithing  purposes  and  answers  very  well.  Two  assays 
were  made,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  very  poor  coal. 

Stephen^B  hank. 

No.  1. 

Per  cent 

Lossat  110°  C.( water) l.Ofi 

Carbon,  fixed 65.00 

Volatile  couibnstible  matter  (by  difference) 27.68 

Asb: 6.26 

ICO.  00 
Specific  gravity :  1.31 

*It  niiiHt  be  stated  that  all  the  coals,  assays  of  which  are  given  below,  bad  been 
placed  for  about  a  year  in  a  room  warmed  by  steam  radiators.  This  may,  in  part, 
account  for  the  low  percentages  of  moisture. 
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It  famishes  a  good  coke.  Ash  is  grey,  slightly  reddish,  the  result  of  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  ferric  oxide. 

No.  2. 

Per  oenl 

Ii068  St  llQo  C.  (water) 1 0.20 

Carbon,  fixed 49.  G6 

Volatile  combustible  matter  (by  differeoce) 26.94 

Ash 23.20 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.53. 

In  this  instance  the  higher  specific  gravity  is  owing  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  ash.  The  coke  obtained  from  the  coal  is  good,  deducting,  of 
course,  the  considerable  amount  of  incombustible  matter. 

In  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  the  coal  occurring  in  the  Dry 
Arroya  has  been  mentioned.  It  has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ences for  a  long  period  of  time.  Interest  was  attached  to  the  question 
regarding  its  composition,  and  therefore  an  assay  was  made  which  con- 
firmed the  expectations  held.  Good  coke  was  obtained  from  the  coal, 
and  the  ash  was  very  light,  both  in  color  and  weight  of  the  volume. 

Dr^  Arroyo, 

Per  MDt. 

LoM  at  lioo  C.  (water) 0.52 

CarboD,fixed 40.06 

Volatile  combastible  matter  (by  difference) 27.56 

Ash 31.86 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.36. 

With  this  I  conclude  the  coal-assays  from  Trinidad.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  I  shall  append  two  from  the  Cucharas. 

About  a  mile  above  Walscnburg  (Placita)  several  openings  have  been 
made  on  the  south  side  of  Cucharas  Eiver,  but  no  work  of  any  extent 
has  been  done.  As  I  could  find  none  of  the  owners,  I  visited  these 
openings  alone,  hence  failed  to  learn  the  names  that  have  probably  been 
given  them.  The  largest  vein  seen  was  one  of  8  feet  in  thickness,  but 
several  smaller  ones  were  observed.  It  was  noticed  that  the  coal  here 
was  not  so  uniform  in  character  as  that  from  Trinidad.  Admixtures  of 
shale  and  very  fine-grained  arenaceous  deposits  have  produced  a  com- 
paratively higher  percentage  of  ash.  Lamination  may  be  seen,  as  a 
mle,  therefore,  the  result  of  such  admixture.  The  coke  obtained  from 
this  coal  does  not  equal  in  quality  that  from  Trinidad.  It  is  possible 
that  with  increasing  depth  of  the  mines  the  coal  found  may  become  more 
homogeneous,  thus  producing  better  coke.  Two  specimens  were  selected, 
choosing  a  high  average  quality,  so  far  as  exterior  appearance  could  in- 
dicate it.    Analyses  furnished  the  following  results : 

Cucharas  coal. 

No.  1. 

Percent 

Loss  at  IIOOC.  (water) 1.46 

Ctrbon,  fixed 48.12 

Volatile  combastible  matter  (by  differeDce) 41.76 

Ash 8.66 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.32. 
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No.  2. 

Per  ceat. 

Lossat  IIOOC.  (water) 0.:52 

Carbou,  tixetl 47.  (JO 

Volatile  couibastible  matter  (by  differeDce) 41.76 

AbIi 10.32 

100.00 
Specific  grav i  ty :  1 . 3d. 

Besides  these  two  regions,  where  the  mining  of  coal  is  carried  on  more 
or  less  systematically,  nnmerons  outcrops  have  been  observed  at  a  iinm- 
ber  of  localities,  and  reference  to  some  of  them  has  been  made  at  the 
proper  place.  No  doubt  some  of  them  may  eventually  prove  to  be  of 
value,  but  the  mines  already  started  will  be  able  to  supply,  for  a  long 
time,  even  a  rapidly  increasing  demand.  For  smelting  purposes,  the 
coal  from  Trinidad  will  answer  sufficiently  well,  while  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  gas  both  Cucharas  an^  Trinidad  can  furnish  desirable  material. 
Coalmining  in  both  these  regions  is  comparatively  cheap,  owing  to  the 
favorable  location  of  the  beds  and  the  hard,  safe  character  of  both 
hanging  and  foot  walls. 

In  order  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  coals  throughout  Colorado,  I  have 
prei)ared  a  table  containing  all  assays  and  analyses  that  were  available. 
It  will  be  found,  u[)ou  examination,  that  one  group  differs  very  decidedly 
from  the  rest.  This  is  the  group  from  the  Elk  Mountains.  In  comi>o* 
sition,  the  coal  from  that  region  closely  resembles  anthracite,  as  also  in 
its  physicsri  character.  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  with  reference  thereto,  says  :• 
it  The  eruption  of  the  trachyte  found  near  the  coal  first  mentioned,  prob- 
ably so  heated  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  bituminous  matter.  In  some 
instances  volcanic  dikes  have  been  observed  to  pasi'  through  beds  ot 
this  bituminous  coal."  In  that  case  the  portions  immediately  adjacent 
"were  found  to  show  a  composition  closely  resembling  that  of  anthracite. 
We  may  therefore  regard  the  coal  from  the  Elk  Mountains  and  those 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gunnison  not  as  true  anthracite  primarily,  but 
as  a  bituminous  coal  having  lost  nearly  all  of  its  volatile  constituents. 
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Leaving  ont  the  surface  specimen  from  the  Dry  Arroya  and  the  poor 
specimens  from  Stephens  bank  (No.  9),  the  average  percentage  of  ash 
in  the  Trinidad  coal  would  11.15  per  cent. 

A  total  average  taken  of  the  Colorado  coal,  excluding  the  anthracite 
varieties  from  the  Gunnison  and  the  Elk  Mountains,  gives  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  their  position  in  a  mineralogical  classification.  The  sub- 
joined average  is  prepared  from  thirty-four  analyses : 

Specific  gravity :  1.325. 

Per  cent. 

Water 6.4:^6 

Carbon,  fixed 52.617 

Volatile  matter 34.096 

Ash 6.835 

In  contradistinction  to  the  above  is  the  total  average  of  the  anthra- 
cite coals,  prepared  from  ten  analyses,  all  that  were  available  at  the 
time  of  writing : 

Specific  gravity:  1.666. 

Percent. 

Water 2.H98 

Carbon,  fixed 73.690 

Volatile  matter 16.435 

Ash 6.9B7 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  specific  gravity 
varies  to  a  certain  extent  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  non-com- 
bustible component  parts.  Of  all  the  constituents  the  volatile  are  the 
most  constant  in  their  relative  proportion,  excepting  the  coal  from  the 
Gunnison  and  the  Elk  Mountains.  Having  but  comparatively  few 
analyses  from  each  locality,  the  table  showing  averages  has  not  the  same 
value  that  a  larger  number  would  have  given  it.  As  an  indication,  how- 
ever, serving  for  comparison,  it  may  answer.  In  the  United  States 
Geological  Keport,  1873,  p.  112,  a  large  number  of  coal  analyses  will  be 
found,  furnishing  not  only  data  regarding  Colorado  coals,  but  also  from 
other  regions  where  they  occur  in  formations  analogous  or  related  to 
those  treated  of  in  this  chapter. 

TEON-OEB. 

In  connection  with  the  coal-bearing  strata  we  find  at  Trinidad  a  vari- 
ety of  iron  ore  known  popularly  as  "kidney •ore.''  At  other  localities, 
either  in  the  same  or  analogous  formations,  it  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  in  some  instances  utilized.  It  is  mainly  a  carbonate  of  iron,  associ- 
ated with  silica,  silicate  of  alumina,  and  some  carbonates.  Upon  decom- 
position the  percentage  of  iron  increases,  through  the  loss  of  carlK)nic 
acid.  Generally  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  "fresh"  ore  is  small.  It 
occurs  i%  the  shales  and  sandstones,  forming  more  or  less  irregular,  hard, 
nodular  concretions.  These  resist  atmospheric  influences  more  success- 
fully than  the  material  surrounding  them,  and  weather  ont,  forming 
sometimes  deposits  not  unlike  those  of  river-drift. 

Two  specimens  were  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  coal-beds 
south  of  Trinidad.  No.  1  was  "fresh  " ;  color,  grey ;  no  sign  of  decompo- 
sition. No.  2  was  decomi>osed,  color  reddish-brown,  easily  broken  with 
a  hammer.  It  formed  the  exterior  crust  of  one  of  the  nodules,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  still  in  its  undecomposed  state. 

An  analysis  for  iron  furnished  the  following  result : 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
No.  1 :  a.  h. 

Iron  (calcnlated  as  metal) 4.76  4.35 

No.  2 : 
Iron  (calculated  as  metal) 43.93         43.29 
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An  aDolysis  made  by  E.  M.  Kent  •  of  a  specimen  of  this  "  kidney-ore  ^ 
from  Golden  City  showed  the  following  constituents : 

Per  cent. 

Iron 41.3 

Oiyfsen 17.7 

Gangne 27.  H 

Water 12.4 

Loss 0.8 

100.00 

This  agrees  very  well  with  the  decomposed  specimen,  No.  2.  No 
donbt  No.  1  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  its  percentage  of  iron  wonld  be  but 
little  increased  even  by  a  loss  of  certain  constituents  that  decomposition 
would  effect. 

GEOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  THE  COAL  BEARING  GROUP.   . 

A  large  mass  of  literature  has  accumulated,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
a  final  determination  of  the  geological  age  of  the  coal-bearing  groups 
throughout  the  Eocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  propose  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject.  I  am  prevented  from  doing  this, 
all  the  more,  as  anything  I  could  state  with  reference  to  localities,  other 
than  those  of  Trinidad  and  Canon  City,  I  should  be  forced  to  base  upon 
the  observations  of  others.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  survey  or  portion 
of  a  survey,  organized  for  this  especial  purpose,  could  visit  all  the  local- 
ities involved,  and  trace  distinctly  the  connections  between  each  region 
under  dispute,  it  would  require  but  a  comparatively  short  time  to  ar- 
rive at  a  final  conclusion ;  one  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  and  report  upon  the  "Liguitic"  for- 
nations  of  the  West. 

There  is  now  no  longer  room  for  any  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  Kooky 
Mountains,  coal  of  undisputable  Cretaceous  age.  On  the  Lower  Animas,! 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,^  on  Anthracite  Creek,§  and  a  number  of 
other  localities,  coal  has  been  observed  in  Colorado,  that  ranges,  in  geo- 
logical age,  from  the  upper  members  of  the  Dakota  to  the  Fox  Hills 
groups. 

These  all  occupy  their  relative,  well  defined  horizons,  determined  by 
palseontological  and  stratigraphical  evidence.  The  coal  from  these 
groups  is  found  to  be,  upon  analysis,  different  from  that  of  the  "  Lignitic'' 
groop.  More  especially  is  this  difference  manifest  in  their  physical 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  coal  in  undoubted  Tertiary 
deposits  which  are  equally  well  determined  by  ample  evidence.  All 
that  coal-bearing  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  however,  in  the  region 
of  Trinidad  has  been,  together  with  others,  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Cretnceous  and  for  the  Tertiary.  Both  views  are  argued 
on  the  strength  of  palaeontological  evidence,  besides  other  apparently  sat- 
isfactory proof. 

From  a  study  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
view  that  includes  the  "  Lignitic"  group  of  Trinidad  in  the  Cretaceous. 
We  find,  at  the  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  that  the  Creta- 
ceous beilsoccupy  a  position  far  different  from  that  of  original  deposition. 
We  have  seen  that  the  coal-bearing  strata  were  deposited  in  a  basin. 
They  comi^rise  a  group  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  adjoining 

•  Ki'|H  rt  ITiiited  States  Geological  Exploration,  40th  Parallel,  1870,  vol.  iii,  p.  A&A, 

t  R*»port  United  States  Geological  Survej',  1^74,  p.  223. 

t  ll»iil.,  p.  175. 

ilbid.,  176,  and  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  259. 
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ones  west  and  north.  Prof.  Lesquereux  says:*  "The  Lower  Lignitic  flora 
has  cot  as  yet  a  single  species  identical  with  any  of  the  Cretaceous,  and 
even  very  few  have  a  distinct  relation  to  them."  So  far  as  the  value  of 
])alseontological  evidence  is  concerned,  I  should  give  preference  to  in- 
terpretations derived  from  the«tndy  of  invertebrate  animals  and  plants, 
over  those  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  vertebrates.  lu  case  we  do 
even  find  the  persistence  of  some  Cretaceous  types  carried  up  into  the 
"Lignitic"  series,  this  will  prove  to  be  no  formidable  argument  in  favor 
of  Cretaceous  age.  The  very  fact  of  having  but  an  imperfect  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  series  of  the  geological  groups  on  any  one  conti- 
nent has  given  rise  to  the  separation  into  conventional  "  formations." 
Could  we  imagine  the  series  completed  and  every  missing  link  supplied 
on  one  continent,  we  would  probably  be  still  less  able  than  now  to  ar- 
range and  place  every  formation  into  a  pigeon-hole  prepared  for  its  re- 
ceptioq.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  ''Lig- 
Ditic"  group,  (I  restrict  myself  to  speaking  of  Trinidad  and  Canon, 
where  I  have  made  personal  observations),  a  formation  analogous  to 
the  "Wealden"  of  Europe.  For  a  long  time  there  was  much  doubt  as 
to  the  position  of  the  latter  in  the  geological  scale,  until,  upon  palseon- 
tological  and  lithological  evidence,  it  was  decided  to  be  Po«f-Jnrassic — 
Pre  Cretaceous.  Taking  the  same  ground  with  reference  to  the  "  Lignitic" 
group,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  Pout-Cretaceous^  and  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  suflQciently  well  develoi)ed  I  he  characteristics  that 
we  require  of  our  North  American  Eocene,  I  call  it  Pie-Tertiary.  In  the 
Keport  of  1873,  p.  340,^  have  regarded  the  Coal-Measures  at  Caiion 
as  a  "transition"  series,, and  J  find  additional  proof  of  the  position  there 
taken,  in  the  region  of  Trinidad,  t 

Professor  Stevenson  {  includes  the  Lignitic  beds  of  both  Canon  and 
Trinidad  in  the  Cretaceous.  He  regards  them  merely  as  an  amplifica- 
tion of  Cretaceous  No.  5,  laying  all  possible  stress  upon  the  "rusty  yel- 
low sandstone"  of  that  horizon.  He  states  ()».  25)  that  "in  Colorado 
the  fossils  of  No.  5  are  usually  absent  from  the  lower  sandstones,  so  that 
the  Lignitic  group  appears  to  rest  directly  uijon  the  shales  of  the  Middle 
Cretaceous."  VVith  the  exception  of  the  word  "  appears,"  I  agree  in  this 
with  Professor  Stevenson.  At  Trinidad  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  extensive  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  does  rest  "  directly 
u])on  the  shales  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous"  (Colorado  gronp).  From 
tbese  latter  we  pass  up  through  a  characteristically  uniform  succession 
of  strata,  until,  480  feet  above  the  shales,  we  find  the  first  coal.  Instead 
of  assuming  that  the  fossils  of  Cretaceous  No.  5  are  "usually  absent 
from  the  lower  sandstones,"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only 
the  fossils,  but  No.  5  itself  is  absent.  It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  find 
even  a  limited  district  where  some  member  of  the  "  standard"  succes- 
sion of  geological  strata  is  not  wanting.  Wherever,  then,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  such  missing  stratum, 
it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  necessary,  to  regard  the  succession  as  in- 
complete. All  the  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  have  (as  in  the  Trini- 
dad region)  an  area  of  more  than  700  square  miles  over  which  to  extend 
our  investigations.  It  is  certainly  the  most  aggravating  obstinacy  in  a 
sandstone  to  appear  over  so  large  an  extent  ol  country,  unaccompanied 
by  the  fossils  that  it  elsewhere  usually  carries. 

In  the  Trinidad  region  I  consider  the  Cretaceous  members  above  the 

*  IJnitetl  States  Geological  Survey  Jiiilletiii,  r>,  II  ser.,  Iri7(>,  p.  243. 
t  Compare  Bulletin  UDited  States  Geological  Survey,  No.  5,  second  series,  January 
8,  1H7(),  p.  402. 
t  Paper  read  before  the  American  Phliosophical  Society  Jane  18, 187£x 
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Middle  Cretaceous  shales  as  waDtiug.  In  case  tbey  did  exist  tbere,  then 
it  might  become  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between 
Cretaceous  and  Post-Cretaceous. 

VOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

Volcanic  formations  are  but  very  sparingly  represented  in  the  district 
of  which  thi)»  chapter  treats.  Station  126,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ca- 
nadian, is  located  on  a  small  outcrop  of  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  the  for- 
merly extensive  mass  farther  southwest.  From  there  the  trachyte 
flowed  down  upon  the  Post-Cretaceous  beds,  covering  a  largo  portion  of 
them.  Gradual  erosion,  however,  carried  away  the  volcanic  beds,  and 
once  more  exposed  the  underlying  sandstones  and  shales,  save  ht  such 
places  where,  for  local  reasons,  small  portions  were  suffered  to  remain. 
In  the  northern  region  of  the  area  dikes  traverse  the  sandstones  and 
shales,  having  had  an  origin,  probably,  synchronous  with  those  of  the 
Spanish  Peaks.  They  reach  into  the  Post-Cretaceoua  group  but  for  a 
short  distance  only.  Dikes  of  the  entire  region  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  I,  and  the  same  characteristics  there  given,  the  same  metamor- 
phosing influences  quoted,  hold  good  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Lig- 
uitic  group. 

DRIFT. 

No  large  drift  areas  were  found  in  this  section  of  conntry.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  western  edge  of  Stonewall  Valley  and  its  southern  continua- 
tion, there  will  be  but  few  localities  left  where  drift  occurs.  The  phys- 
ical character  of  the  rocks  composing  hills  and  blufi^'s  is  such  that  ero- 
sion by  water  will  be  productive  of  clay  and  finely  separated  detritus 
rather  than  voluminous  drift.  Wherever  the  character  of  a  valley  has 
permitted  it,  we  find  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  a  deposit  of  soil. 
This  is  turned  to  good  account  at  some  places  on  the  Purgatono  drain- 
Hgey  where  farms,  worked  by  Mexicans,  testify  to  the  richness  of  the 
alluvium.  Comparable  with  the  lower  San  Juan  drainage,  we  find  that 
the  valleys  are  most  frequently  narrow,  with  steep  sides,  a  form  that  is 
incident  to  the  ready  disintegration  of  the  slopes  inclosing  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  conclusion  I  propose  to  present  in  a  concise  manner  such  de- 
ductions as  may  have  been  made  from  the  facts  observed  in  the  district 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  report.  luasmuch  as  both  the  districts  of 
1873  and  1874  adjoin  the  one  treated  of  above,  it  is  possible  to  state 
with  more  clearness  and  a  fuller  understanding,  the  purport  of  gener- 
alizations resulting  from  the  season's  observations.  Where  we  have 
large  areas  of  one  single  formation  (as  is  the  case  in  this  instance)  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  difliculty  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions when  the  examination  of  such  areas  is  restricted  to  a  portion 
only.  Jn  order,  therefore,  to  complete  the  synopsis,  references  will  be 
made  to  the  adjoining  districts  wherever  that  may  appear  desirable. 
It  seems  best  to  diecnss  the  characteristics  of  each  formation  in  a  suc- 
cession based  upon  their  geological  age,  thus  facilitating  allusions  to 
one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  definite  classification. 
I  regret  that  much  must  still  remain  incomplete,  owingtothe  want  of  in- 
formation as  regards  the  more  minute  details  of  many  localities.  Could 
they  be  supplied,  the  ultimate  results  obtained  would  be  by  far  moresat- 
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isfactory.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  early  geo- 
logical history  of  San  Luis  Valley- 

Metamorphics. — Rocks  belongiug  to  this  group  crop  out  in  but  two  re- 
gious,in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  and  the  Sawatch  Baoges.  In  the  former 
they  occupy  a  central  position,  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  sedimen- 
tary or  by  volcanic  formations.  In  their  structure  they  resemble  sedi- 
mentary beds  at  some  placed,  but  at  others  any  similarity  that  might  be 
so  construed  is  too  much  obliterated  to  admit  of  direct  comparison. 
Wherever  their  character  is  such  as  to  permit  speaking  of  their  ^^  strata," 
it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  agree  in  their  relations  with  the  overly- 
ing, unchanged  sedimentary  beds.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case  more 
particularly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range.  Following  the  meta- 
niorphic  outcrops  northwanl,  we  establish  a  connection  with  those  oc- 
curring on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  it  is  there  that  we  obtain  a  clew  as 
to  their  origio.  In  the  report  of  1873  (p.  308)  Silurian  beds  identified 
by  ibssils  and  geogoostic  position  have  been  described  as  overlying  the 
granite  of  the  immediate  Arkansas  region.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  however,  they  disappear  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uuni's  Peak.  South  of  that  it  may  be  observed  that  the  metamorphic 
rocks  change.  Instead  of  an  unbroken  series  of  granite,  we  find 
scl^ists,  gneissic,  micaceous,  and  chloritic,  showing  evidence  of  having 
been  subjected  to  very  intense  metamorphosing  influences.  At  Mosco 
Tass  the  number  of  varieties  reaches  its  maximum,  continuing  south- 
ward into  the  Blanco  group.  No  Silurian  whatever  is  found  in  the 
southern  extension  of  the  range.  The  general  lithological  character  of 
the  rocks  agrees  with  that  observed  farther  north,  but  differs  from  that 
of  the  Arkansas  vicinity.  Considering  the  conformability  of  younger 
formations  with  the  Silurian  strata  on  that  river,  and  considering 
furtbermore  the  conformability  metamorphic  strata  show  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  Silurian,  at  the  same  time  noting  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  lithological  character  of  these  strata,  south  of  the 
Silurian  outcrops,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  represent  the  original  Silurian 
beds.  By  following  the  dips  and  general  courses  of  the  strikes,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  superincumbent,  younger  strata,  the 
similarity  of  arrangement  between  the  two  expresses  itself  very  defi- 
nitely. 

In  the  Sawatch  Range  the  metamorphic  outcrop  is  not  so  extensive, 
but  of  great  interest.  In  Chapter  111  mention  has  been  made  of  its  strat- 
igraphical  conditions,  as  well  as  of  its  lithological  character.  Granite, 
coarsegrained,  with  a  flesh -colored  feldspar,  forms  the  higher  members 
of  the  group,  overlying  pure  quartzites,  andquartzites  gradually  merg- 
ing into  micaceous  and  gneissic  schists.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the 
same  relative  position  that  was  observed  in  the  Quartzite  Mountains 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  might  point  to  the  fact  of  the  two 
having  been  formed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  at  least  similarly  arranged 
if  not  identical  beds.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature,  that  none  of  the  older 
formations  occur  along  the  western  base  of  the  range,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  From  the  character  of  the  younger  ones  (Creta- 
ceous and  Post-Cretaceous)  it  must  be  inferred  that  if  tbey  exist  there, 
it  is  at  considerable  depth.  In  the  Quartzite  Mountains  we  have  defi- 
nite observations,*  showing  the  metamorphic  granite  and  a  portion  of  the 
underlying  schists  and  quartzites  to  have  been  formed  by  an  alteration 
of  the  Silurian,  and,  in  part,  Devonian  strata.    This  same  origin  I  as- 

*  United  States  Geological  Report  1874,  p.  191. 
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some  for  the  group  exposed  at  station  94.  Between  the  two  outcrops 
lies  an  intervening  distance  of  $5  miles,  that  affords  no  clew  to  any  con- 
nection, either  in  former  periods  or  at  the  present  time,  below  the  sur- 
face. It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  any  assertions  relative  to  an 
identity  of  the  two  groups  as  regards  age,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  connection  formerly  existed,  mainly  following,  perhaps,  the  con- 
tinental divide,  and  that  the  present  high  altitude  of  the  volcanic  beds 
in  the  Sawatch  Ttange  is  due  to  such  connection.  In  speaking  of  the 
volcanic  area  below,  a  synopsis  of  the  metamorphic  outcrops  occurring 
within  its  limits  will  be  given,  with  a  view  to  presenting  the  former 
hypsometric  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 

Carboniferous. — In  the  districts  of  1873  and  1874  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous strata  reached  a  good  development.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Arkansas  and  along  the  Animas  they  were  found  containing  character- 
istic fossils.  A  small  area  only  shows  an  exposure  of  the  same  in  our 
present  section.  On  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinchera  Peak,  the  strata 
are  found  that  belong  to  this  formation.  They  do  not  correspond  en- 
tirely with  those  observed  elsewhere,  evidently  having  been  subjected 
to  metamorphosing  influences.  In  geognostic  position  they  are  parallel 
to  the  lower  group  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Animas,*  but  their 
sandstones  are  changed  into  a  quartzitic  variety,  their  shales  into 
argillites,  hard  and  brittle.  Above  them  a  blue  limestone  generally 
occurs,  containing  fossils  that  denote  its  age.t  This  was  not  observed 
in  the  range,  unless,  indeed,  the  limestones  found  in  Sangre  de  Cristo 
and  Indian  Passes  should  represent  it.  They,  however,  show  beds  of 
the  same  sandstone  on  either  side,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  inter- 
strata  rather  than  as  this  lower  group.  It  is  possible  that  the  contor- 
tions to  which  all  the  strata  were  subjected  at  those  localities  have 
rendered  the  position  they  now  occupy  a  relatively  abnormal  one. 
Reaching  a  very  considerable  thickness  and  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  structure  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  is  the  red  Carboniferous 
sandstone.  It  generally  rests  upon  the  metamorx)hics,  having  assumed 
a  similar  position  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range.  On  either  side  ot 
the  summit  it  dips  off  toward  the  valleys,  forming  only  at  one  point, 
station  21  of  1873,  the  summit  itself.  On  the  Arkansas  this  group  was 
first  noticed,  and  from  its  geognostic  position  referred  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous. During  1875  the  ground  then  taken  was  vindicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  undoubted  Carboniferous  fossils  in  interstrata  of  limestone  at 
three  localities.  Besides  this.  Carboniferous  plants  were  found  in  the 
sandstone  proper.  During  the  Cretaceous  period  the  beds  belonging 
to  this  group  must  already  have  occupied  the  elevated  position  in  which 
we  find  them  at  present,  thus  debarring  that  younger  formation  from 
entering  the  western  country  beyond.  It  is  highly  probable  that  sub- 
sequent local  disturbances  have  produced  the  minor  plications  and  folds 
we  observe,  but  the  general  position  of  the  sandstone  strata  was  deter- 
mined at  many  points  before  the  advent  of  the  later  Cretaceous  waters, 
although  at  ot!iers  they  are  perfectly  conformable.  During  the  Carbon- 
iferous period  this  sandstone  must  have  formed  a  beach  for  a  very  long 
time,  invaded  every  now  and  then  by  the  waters  that  deposited  the 
limestones.  It  is  owing  to  this  temporary  invasion  that  we  find  them 
to  be  of  local  occurrence  only,  and  not  forming  constant  geognostic 
horizons.  As  the  latest  action  these  sandstones  have  taken  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  region,  we  may  regard  the  furnishing  of  drift  in 
San  Luis  Valley.    Consequent  upon  being  subjected  to  the  repeated 

•  United  States  Oeological  Report  1^74,  p.  '214. 

t  United  States  Geological  Report  1873,  p.  311 ;  Report  1674,  p.  216. 
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and  long-continued  action  of  water,  the  drift  there  has  not  preserved 
the  characteristic  red  color  that  may  elsewhere  be  observed  in  still 
more  recent  deposits.  The  clay,  which  contains  the  coloring-matter, 
has  been  gradually  washed  away,  or  has  been  so  distributed  that  it 
can  no  longer  have  any  effect  upon  the  general  coloring  of  the  drift, 
which  now  appears  as  greyish-brown. 

It  is  possible,  upon  curSory  examination  only,  to  mistake  these  red 
Carboniferous  beds  for  the  "red  beds"  of  Mesozoic  age.  As  character- 
istics, however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  latter  show  greater  inten- 
sity of  coloring,  greater  tendency  to  weather  in  steep  bluffs,  and  more 
interstrata  of  reddish-white  or  pure  white  sandstones.  Furthermore, 
they  are  comparatively  rarely  met  with  within  the  limits  of  the  high 
mountains,  occnrring  mainly  along  their  borders.  An  examination  as 
to  lithological  features  will  disclose  the  fact,  that  generally  the  Meso- 
zoic beds  show  a  more  abundant  supply  of  clay  in  the  sandstones,  as 
well  as  more  interstrata  of  bright  red  shales  and  shaly  marls. 

Jura- Trias. — This  group  is  represented  at  but  one  locality  in  our  dis- 
trict. Extending  southward  along  the  Front  Range,  it  curves  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains.  A  short  distance  west 
of  the  main  peak  of  that  spur  the  characteristic  "red  beds"  no  longer 
appear.  It  differs  in  nothing  here  from  the  analogous  occurrences  far- 
ther north. 

Cretaceous. — Three  groups  represent  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  our 
district — the  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Fox  Hills.  Owing  to  considerable 
changes,  both  in  vertical  dimensions  and  in  the  lithological  character  of 
the  strata,  as  well  as  in  the  fossils,  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  former 
division  into  five  groups.  It  is  but  natural  that,  where  large  areas  in- 
tervene, as  in  this  instance,  very  decided  changes  should  take  place, 
altering  the  general  arrangement  and  detail-features  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  former  scale  is  no  longer  applicable.  By  classifying  the  forma- 
tion, as  above  stated,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  successfully  a  di- 
vision that  is  perfectly  natural  for  that  region,  and  have  had  no  difd- 
culty  in  recognizing  the  horizons  established. 

Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Lower  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  the  typ- 
ical upturning  of  Cretaceous  beds  against  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
could  again  be  observed.  In  this  case  it  was  rather  extreme,  inasmuch 
as  the  older  Carboniferous  strata  several  times  were  noticed  to  rest  upon 
the  Dakota  sandstones,  ^o  trace  of  the  Jura-Trias  was  seen  to  occur 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Cretaceous,  as  is  the  case  along  the 
foot  of  tho  Front  Range.  There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  the  up- 
turning of  the  Cretaceous  edges  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the  main  Rocky 
Mountains  at  some  time  during  the  Tertiary  period.  This  view  has  been 
very  ably  presented  and  sustained  by  Dr.  Peale.*  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  upturn  observed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles.  As  I  have  expressed  mj^self  in  the  report  of  1873, 
I  hold  that  the  elevation  took  place  along  certain  lines  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  entire  mass  of  mountains,  and  we  can  thereby  explain 
an  apparent  contradiction,  when  we  do  not  find  the  corresponding  effect 
on  both  sides  of  a  range.  No  Cretaceous  waters  penetrated  westward 
through  any  opening  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  small  local  deposits  belonging  to  the  Miocene,  we  find  no  sedi- 
mentary beds  younger  than  the  Carboniferous  until  we  arrive  at  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sa watch  Range.  From  there  southward  the  young- 
est Mesozoic  and  the  Cenozoic  formations  set  in.    It  is  here  nlore  par- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  April,  1877,  p.  172. 
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ticalarly,  on  the  northeru  drainage  of  the  San  Juan,  that  the  classifica- 
tion above  given  finds  its  most  complete  application.  Descriptions  of 
each  group  are  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  that 
region.  Viewing  the  entire  system,  both  Cretaceous  and  the  overlying 
Tertiary,  as  a  whole,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Cretaceous  inland 
sea,  that  gradually  filled  with  the  material  carried  to  it  by  the  streams 
from  which  it  obtained  its  waters.  Soon  after  the  filling  process  was 
completed,  in  part  only,  vegetation  sprang  up  on  the  dry  land  thus 
formed.  Local  deposits  of  coal,  that  frequently,  however,  extend  for  a 
number  of  miles,  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the  former  land.  Lakes, 
probably  of  shallow  depth  only,  separated  the  various  regions  of  land. 
While  depositing  near  their  center  the  shales  and  marls,  the  proximity 
of  sandy  shores  caused  these  latter  to  change  and  become  sandstones. 
This  phenomenon  at  present  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  a  strati- 
grapbical  geologist,  who  is  accustomed  to  trace  each  individual  bed  as 
such,  like  the  contour  of  a  map.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pla<5e  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  recurrence  of  strata  in  a  formation  of  this  character. 
Eventually  the  rise  of  the  mountains  drained  the  regions  south  of  them, 
and,  flowing  off,  the  water  began  to  cut  many  narrow  valleys  and  cailons 
through  the  rapidly-yielding  material.  Subsequent  erosion,  aided  per- 
haps by  seismic  action  during  the  volcanic  period,  increased  the  depth 
of  these  cailons,  without  adding  much  to  their  width.  Local  disturbances 
have  produced  effects  which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  flowing  water, 
and  we  now  find  valleys  where  they  would  certainly  not  be  expected, 
were  it  not  that  displacements  gave  the  first  impulse  to  their  formation. 

Post-Cretaceous. — Chapter  five  has  been  devoted,  to  this  group,  and 
there  are  stated  the  essential  reasons  why  the  "  Lignitic  "  series  should 
not  be  included  either  in  the  older  Cretaceous  or  the  younger  Tertiary. 
Regarding  the  successions  of  geological "  periods  ^  from  an  evolutionary 
stand-point,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  transition,  almost  imperceptible, 
so  far  as  organic  remains  are  concerned,  fi'om  one  "  formation"  to  the 
other.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  entire  series,  as  compiled  from  the  lim- 
ited knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  the  earth's  surface  and  superficial 
structure,  is  broken  very  often  on  each  continent.  We  find  not  only 
very  abrupt  changes  in  the  character  of  the  strata,  but  in  the  faunal 
remains,  as  we  pass  from  one  "  formation '-  to  another.  Forms  that  we 
have  become  familiar  with  in  the  Jura  cease  to  exist  in  the  Cretaceous, 
while  new  species  and  genera  are  supplied  in  their  stead.  Unless  we 
choose  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  "  catastrophes,"  we  must  assume  that 
at  the  point  of  observation  the  formation  producing  a  transition  that 
eliminates  abruj)t  termination  and  beginning  is  wanting.  When  we  do 
find  it,  however,  we  shall  expect  to  see  that  forms  of  both  the  older  and 
younger  formations  to  which  it  is  allied  will  be  perpetuated  therein.  A 
case  of  such  a  transition-formation  the  Post- Cretaceous  *'Lignitic" 
group  offers  us.  Instead  of  forcing  it  into  the  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary, 
with  neither  of  which  the  group  fully  agrees,  I  deem  it  more  in  con- 
formity with  geological  science  of  the  present  day,  and  certainly-  more 
convenient  for  classificatory  purposes,  to  regard  it  as  an  independent 
formation,  representing  a  transition  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary. 

Tertiary. — The  lowest  member  of  this  formation  that  we  find  repre- 
sented in  our  district  is  the  Wasatch  group.  On  the  Lower  Animas  the 
Puerco  marls  of  Cope  set  in,  overlying  the  Fox  Hills  beds.  Wanting  here, 
or  very  imperfectly  developed,  is  the  Lignitic  series  proper.  Above  the 
marls  massive  beds  of  sandstone  set  in,  continuing  southward  for  a 
long  distance.  We  did  not  travel  far  enough  in  that  direction  to 
observe  the  fossiliferous  variegated  beds  above  them.     In  Chapter 
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lY,  the  views  of  FrofeSbOr  Newberry  are  given,  and  tsane  is  taken 
with  him  as  regards  the  age  of  the  entire  gronp.  Bat  little  can  be  said 
of  the  series,  as  our  work  did  not  carry  ns  far  enough  to  correlate  it 
thoroughly  with  over-  as  well  as  under  lying  strata.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  it  is  entirely  conformable  with  the  Fox  Hills.  The 
general  character  of  the  country  is  one  that  agrees  fully  with  the  litho- 
logical  constitution  of  the  beds,  and  very  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  same  formation  at  other  localities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
southern  extension  could  not  have  been  followed  sufficiently  &r  to  prove 
of  interest  palseontologically.  From  the  evidence  obtained  by  Professor 
Cope  £Etrther  south,  and  the  negative  evidence  in  our  own  district,  there 
is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  position  assigned  to  this  group  at  the 
base  of  the  Tertiary  is  the  correct  one.  Room  is  left  for  donbt  only  by 
the  absence  of  fossils.  Our  march  through  that  region  was  necessarilv 
a  hurried  one,  and  but  little  time  could  be  spent  at  any  psrticalar  local- 
ity .  Had  we  been  able  to  make  investigations  more  in-  deladl,  we  proba- 
bly should  have  fouud  our  conclusions  sustidned  by  palssontological  evi- 
dence. 

Volcanic  rooks. — Of  these  we  have  essentially  three  groups  in  our  dis- 
trict: (1)  the  trachorhelttes,  (2)  the  porphyritic  trachytes,  and,  (3)  the 
basaltic  group.    The  first  covers  largo  areas,  extending  in  Southern 
Colorado  in  one  unbroken  mass  over  about  7,000  square  miles.    This 
great  deposit  I  had  occasion  to  study  during  three  successive  years.    It 
was  found  to  be,  lithologically  and  geognostically  speaking,  of  great  uni- 
formity.   In  1874 1  found  a  region  which  bore  evidence  of  having  been    • 
the  main  point  of  outfiow,  for  at  least  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vol- 
canic material.*    Neither  in  1873  nor  1875  was  any  other  locality  found    ; 
that  could  at  all  be  considered  as  having  been  at  one  time  tke  center  :' 
from  which  large  areas  were  overflowed  by  the  volcanic  materiaL  ;i 
Throughout  the  region  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains  (with  the  exoep-  i 
tion  of  the  locality  above  mentioned)  the  trachorheltes  show  a  regnliKr  i 
stratification,  on  a  grand  scale,  however.    At  many  points  the  single 
strata  or  '*  flows"  can  be  traced  for  miles,  or,  if  not  traced,  can  be 
recognized  by  their  litbological  cljaraeter.    The  present  position  of  well- 
determined  volcanic  strata  is  a  strong  argament  for  the  theory  which    '. 
claims  a  gradual  rise  of  the  monntaiu  ranges  since  the  cessation  of  the 
earlier  volcanic  activity.    We  find  on  high  ranges,  on  peaks  reaching  an    > 
elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  sealevel,  the  strata  as  distinctly  marked    : 
as  6,000  feet  lower  down.    We  can  scarcely  assume  that  the  region  of    ; 
outflow  was  at  one  time  so  high  that  it  occupied  a  sufliciently  elevated  po-   .' 
sition  to  send  its  flows  tor  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  where  .. 
they  now  are  found  at  an  altitude  over  12,000  feet.    It  is  more  reasonable  ■ . 
to  suppose  that,  at  the  period  of  the  massive  eruption,  the  ranges  now 
composed  of  trachorhei'tes  were  lower,  and  have,  since  that  time,  changed  .[ 
their  absolute  elevation.   During  the  outflows  the  surface  of  the  country  /^ 
was  already  corru«rated,  as  is  shown  by  the  outcrops  of  underlying  met- 
amorphic  rocks,    it  might  at  lirst  sight  be  supposed  that  the  volcanic  ,; 
material  had  been  the  agent  producing  a  metamorphosis,  which  now  we  .; 
would  find  at  places  best  adapted  for  exposures.    Ample  evidence  has 
been  obtained,  however,  more  i)articularly  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  Quartzite  Mountains,  that  whatever  local  influence  the  hot  lavas  of." 
that  period  may  have  had,  they  have  not  l)een  productive  of  any  exteii' 
sive  metamorphosis  of  older  formation.    Wherever  shales  and  sand*; 
stones  have  been  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  volcanic  rocks,  '• 

*  Comp.  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1874,  p.  208.  .7 
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an  alteration  of  the  former  has  generally  been  observed.  This,  however, 
is  invariably  local,  confined  to  narrow  limits  vertically.  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  make  examination  below  the  present  surface  of  the  trachorheites, 
we  could,  no  doubt,  reproduce  a  comparatively  accurate  picture  of  the 
configuration  of  the  country  before  the  period  of  eruption.  Katural 
agents  have  furnished  us  with  too  limited  a  number  of  outcrops  to 
form  any  but  the  most  general  idea  as  to  the  distribution  of  ranges  and 
valleys  at  that  time.  It  can  scarcely  even  be  made  out  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  where  the  largest  masses  of  mountains  or  hills,  now  covered, 
were  to  be  found.  So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Quartzite 
Mountains  were  then  already  too  high  to  be  invaded  by  the  flowing 
lavas,  and  that  they  were  the  highest  group  of  the  entire  region.  To- 
ward the  north  they  sloped  oflt'  in  ridges,  that  now  appear  as  isolated 
outcrops  of  metamorphic  rocks.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch 
Eange  we  find  another  locality  that  must  have  been  too  high  (station 
94)  for  the  trachorheites  to  cover  with  any  heavy  beds.  Possibly  that 
and  the  Quartzite  Mountains  were  in  connection  at  the  time;  if  so, 
there  existed  a  low*  depression  in  the  region  where  now  Pagosa  Peak 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  region  is  the  trachytic  conglom- 
erate occurring  with  such  great  regularity  along  the  north  and  south- 
western edge  of  the  volcanic  area.  It  is  directly  included  between  two 
series  of  trachorheitic  flows,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  material  orig- 
inating from  the  lower.  Evidently  the  conglomerate  was  deposited  by 
water  that  flowed  over  the  trachorheites,  as  its  composition  fully  proves. 
Whether  it  was  deposited  into  water  might  seem  doubtful,  considering 
the  absence  of  all  animal  remains.  Structural  character,  however,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt  that  it  was  deposited  into  either  gently-moving  or  still 
water,  more  probably  the  former.  It  seems,  judging  from  the  physical 
character  of  the  conglomerate,  that  its  deposition  must  have  taken  place 
during  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  Comparing  the  eruption 
of  all  this  volcanic  material  with  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with 
active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  at  certain  stages  of  the  expulsion  of  lava,  bowlders,  fragments,  and 
'*  ashy  "  lava  were  ejected.  In  reality,  we  do  find  deposits  that  very 
closely  resemble  the  ''  ash  "  from  existing  volcanoes.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  waters  flowing  over  the 
hardened  lava  to  remove  in  a  short  time  a  vast  amount  of  material, 
which  was  then  deposited  at  the  places  most  favorably  situated. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  have  no  occasion  to 
change  the  suggestion  made*  three  years  ago.  Although  I  am  not  at 
present  able  to  prove  conclusively  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  in  the 
trachorheites  nothing  but  a  highly-fused  granite,  the  entire  habitus  of 
the  formation,  and  the  constancy  of  its  constituents  shown  upon  ulti- 
mate analysis,  are  so  characteristic,  and  so  closely  agree  with  observa- 
tions on  Archaean  groups,  that  I  cannot  otherwise  than  regard  the  view 
formerly  expressed  as  correct  in  the  main.  Dr.  Oscar  Loewt  says: 
"  Here  [Burro  Mountains^  X.  Mex.)  the  rock  (rhyolite)  exhibits  a  close 
relation  to  the  granite  which  it  overlies,  inasmuch  as  it  incloses  semi- 
fused  fragments  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  we  can  trace  quite  distinctly 
the  effects  of  various  degrees  of  heat  upon  masses  of  feldspar,  which 
have,  in  some  instances,  assumed  a  glassy  appearance;  extensive  veins 
of  quartz  also  penetrate  the  rhyolite.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
we  here  have  a  granite  with  "partial  transformation  into  a  rhyolite." 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  p.  350. 
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This  observation  points  to  the  fact  that  different  processes  of  cooling 
will  furnish  products  which  physically  differ,  though  chemically  they 
may  show  the  same  ultimate  constituents. 

The  second  group,  porphyritic  trachytes,  varies  fix)m  the  first  mainly 
by  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  age.  They  form  principally  isolated 
volcanic  masses,  rising  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  number  of  the  detached  mountain  groups  in  Western  Colo- 
rado— Sierra  La  Sal,  Sierra  Abajo,  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  others — 
are  composed  of  this  material.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  they 
are  not  wanting,  although  not  so  frequently  met  with.  Dr.  Peale  is  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  paper  on  this  subject  for  the  annual  report  of 
1876,  which  will  give,  in  detail,  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  features  of 
mountains  and  ranges  belonging  to  this  formation.  He  has  had  occasion 
to  examine  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  has  obtained  data  that  enable 
him  to  treat  of  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Dolerite  and  basalt  comprise  the  third  group.  The  former  is  but 
sparingly  represented,  while  the  latter  is  very  frequently  met  with.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
southerly  extension  of  the  Sawatch  Eange  the  largest  mass  of  basalt 
was  observed.    It  has  been  described  in  Chapter  II. 

Both  the  porphyritic  trachyte  and  the  basalt  form  dikes,  that  often 
extend  for  a  number  of  miles,  traversing  sedimentary  beds.  All  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  Southern  Colorado  are  "massive,''  in  contradistinction 
to  "  volcanic  ^  eruptions.  Nowhere  was  even  a  single  well-defined  crater 
found.  Instead  of  the  volcanic  material  being  ejected,  as  we  see  it  done 
to-day,  from  a  more  or  less  regular  cone,  building  up  a  cratet  by  the 
deposition  of  lava  around  the  orifice,  through  which  the  expulsion  takes 
place,  we  have,  at  best,  hills  or  mountains,  most  frequently  of  irregular 
shape.  Through  the  agency  of  either  plutonic  or  volcanic  earthquakes 
(less  probably  through  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  or  portions  thereof) 
•'cracks"  were  formed,  reaching  down  to  a  depth  where  the  liquid  or  plastic 
material  occurred,  or  to  which  it  could  force  its  way.  This,  forced  upward, 
passed  through  the  fissure,  and,  upon  its  arrival  at  the  surface,  spread 
in  every  available  direction  commensurate  with  the  propelling  press- 
ure from  below.  In  the  dikes  we  have  evidence  that  the  mate- 
rial composing  them  must  have  reached  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  at 
least  near  the  surface,  in  a  plastic  and  not  viscous  state.  This,  too, 
was  probably  the  case  with  many  of  the  porphyritic  trachytes.  If 
we  assume  that  the  pressure  producing  their  ejection  through  fis- 
sures, that  owed  their  existence  either  to  the  action  of  this  same 
pressure  or  to  other  causes,  was  but  little  more  than  adequate  to 
force  the  liquefied  mass  to  the  surface,  we  can  infer  that  the  passage 
of  this  mass  was  slower  than  if  the  pressure  had  been  greater.  Oppor- 
tunity is  therefore  given  to  the  material  to  cool  gradually  while  ascend- 
ing, and  to  assume  rigidity  more  rapidly  after  reaching  the  surface  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  Having  become  rigid,  it  would 
naturally  require  a  by  far  greater  force  than  up  to  that  point  of  time 
had  been  employed  to  produce  any  further  motion  in  the  mass.  Should, 
then,  the  pressure  below  not  be  fully  exi)ended,  although  no  longer 
able  to  exert  any  direct  influence  upon  the  volcanic  body  it  has  brought 
to  the  surface,  it  is  highly  probable  that  phenomena  comparable  to 
present  seismic  action  would  take  place.  In  that  case  we  could  expect 
accessory  fissures  to  be  formed,  into  which  the  liquid  or  plastic  material 
would  be  injected  by  the  remnant  of  the  original  pressure.  If  the  vol- 
canic mass  reaches  the  surface  in  a  sufficiently  liquid  state  to  permit 
its  flowing,  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  ui>on  it  from  below  still 
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continaes,  we  will  find  that,  althoagh  rapidly  becoming  rigid,  it  is  still 
able  to  form  either  comparatively  high  mountains  or  cover  a  consider- 
able area,  or  both. 

Begarding  the  relative  age  of  these  volcanic  groups,  we  once  more 
have  occasion  to  admire  the  accuracy  of  Eichthofen's  excellent  classifi- 
cation.* At  all  places  where  they  were  observed  in  our  district  of  18^5, 
the  succession  as  given  by  him  was  found  to  hold  good.  From  evidence 
collected,  we  find  that  the  porphyritic  trachyte  is  younger  than  the 
trachorhe'ites,  older  than  the  basalt.  The  entire  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions  in  Southern  Colorado  falls  into  a  geological  period  that  is 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lignitic  group.  Each  of  the  three 
eras  of  volcanic  activity  has  no  doubt  occupied  a  long  space  of  time, 
less,  x)erhaps,  the  second  one  than  any  other.  In  discussing  the  glacial 
phenomena,  mention  has  been  made  of  a  conglomeritic  deposit,  probably 
belonging  to  that  age,  which  is  covered  by  basalt,  and  this  latter,  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  the  youngest  of  the  volcanic  rocks  in  that  section 
of  country.  Its  last  eruptions  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
configuration  of  the  surface  already  closely  resembled  that  of  to-day  in 
its  general  outlines.  All  the  volcanic  rocks  that  wo  find  in  Southern 
Colorado  must  be  classed  as  being  Post-Cretaceous. 

Olacial  phenomena, — These  have  been  treated  of  in  the  appendix,  and 
the  results  derived  from  observations  during  two  seasons,  more  partic- 
ularly, have  been  given. 

Drijf^. — Of  drift  we  find  a  number  of  varieties — glacial,  avalanchial^ 
river-drift,  lake-drift,  and  alluvial  drift.  All  of  them  occur  at  places 
where  we  would  most  naturally  expect  to  find  them.  The  amount  of 
redeposited  material  in  Southern  Colorado  is  enormous,  but  we  can 
readily  understand  that  this  must  be  so,  when  we  see  the  canons  and 
eroded  mountain-slopes  that  have  furnished  it  For  the  first  time  have 
I  used  the  term  "avalancial"  drift,  denoting  that  species  of  more  or  less 
heterogeneous  secondary  deposit  that  owes  its  removal  from  the  origi- 
nal position  to  earth-  and  rock-slides,  or  to  subsidences  that  are  some- 
times accompanied  by  movements  resulting  in  a  general  breaking  up  of 
the  rocks.  For  the  regions  under  consideration,  the  application  of  this 
name  is  characteristic,  and  expresses  a  typical  occurrence  of  drift. 

Mines. — In  the  district  of  1875  gold  and  coal  are  mined.  Of  these  the 
former  occurs  in  the  Summit  district,  southwest  of  Del  Norte,  and  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange,  the  Trinidad  gold  min- 
ing district.  At  the  former  locality  it  is  found  in  the  trachorheitic,  in 
the  latter  in  metamorphic  rocks.  More  time  and  work  will  be  required 
before  a  final  decision  as  to  merit  can  be  formed,  though  at  present  the 
indications  looking  toward  eventual  remuneration  are  favorable.  Coal- 
mines have  been  started,  and  are  worked  with  varying  industry  in  the 
Trinidad  region.  In  Chapter  V  they  are  described,  and  analyses  of  the 
coal  obtained  there  are  given.  This  coal  is  of  a  fair  quality,  applicable 
both  for  smelting  purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Increasing 
popalation  and  connection  of  the  settlements  by  railroads  will  go  far 
toward  developing  these  mines,  as  with  such  advantages  a  greater  de- 
mand will  establish  itself,  and  enterprising  miners  will  be  able  to  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  coal. 

•  Memoirs  California  Academy  of  Science,  It^tJH,  vol.  1,  part  ii. 
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A. 

ANCIENT  GLACIERS  IN  SOUTHERN  COLORADO. 

In  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Report,  1874,  p.  192, 
evidence  of  ancient  glaciers  has  been  mentioned  as  existing  near  station 
38  of  1874?,  and  near  station  23  of  1874  (Mount  Oso).  At  the  for- 
mer  place  the  glaciers  were  small,  moving  parallel  to  each  other  over  a 
gently-sloping  bench  about  at  timber-line  (11,800  feet).  Polished  and 
grooved  rocks,  erratic  bowlders  carried  for  several  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  the  presence  of  numerous  small  shallow  ponds  denote  the 
existence  of  moving  ice  at  that  point,  in  former  times.  Were  it  possible 
to  traverse  that  wild  section  of  country  as  thoroughly  as  might  be  de- 
sired, I  have  no  doubt  that  numerous  other  indications  of  glacial  action 
could  be  observed.  The  locality  in  question  is  at  the  western  edge  of 
that  high  group  of  mountains  which  has  received  the  name  of  Quartzite 
Mountains.  Deep  cailons,  almost  impassable,  cut  down  into  the  hard 
metamorphic  quartzite  and  schist  rock,  and  are  slowly  worn  still 
deeper  by  the  swift  currents  of  streams  carrying  comparatively  very 
large  quantities  of  water.  Fog  and  rain,  accompanied  by  low  tem- 
peratures, are  abundant  there,  even  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
year.  This,  then,  is  a  region  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  formation 
and  existence  of  glaciers.  The  hard,  smooth  sides  of  the  rock,  wher- 
ever it  is  free  from  dSbris,  the  deep  canons,  into  which  the  rays  of  a 
warming  sun  rarely  penetrate,  and  the  unusually  large  amount  of  precipi- 
tated moisture,  are  all  circumstances  that  combine  favorably  for  the  early 
freezing  and  late  thawing  of  accumulated  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the 
cauons  themselves,  at  the  headquarters  of  Rio  Yallecito,  the  polishing  and 
striation  of  the  rocks  in2)08itu  may  be  observed.  Both  those  forming  the 
base  and  those  forming  the  slopes  show  the  evidence  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  erosion  by  moving  ice,  carrying  with  it  pebbles 
and  bowlders.  Descending  with  that  tributary  of  Lime  Creek  where  we 
have  Urst  noticed  the  language,  written  by  glaciers,  and  descending  still 
farther  into  the  valley  of  the  Animas,  the  indications  that,  at  a  higher 
elevation,  admitted  of  no  doubt,  become  more  and  more  indistinct. 
Granite  lies  exposed  in  positUj  the  rounded  appearance  of  its  surface 
strikingly  reminding  of  the  classical  "  roches  moutonnie8^\  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  physical  condition  of  this  granite  (coarse-grained,  with  the 
inica  and  feldspar  approximately  in  one  plane),  it  would  be  possible  that 
such  forms  might  result  without  the  aid  of  moving  ice,  or  even  flowing 
water.    Frost  and  other   atmospheric  agents   could   readily  produce 
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the  effect  there  observed.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  evenness  of  the  val- 
ley, the  presence  of  shallow  lakes,  and  the  long-continued  appearance 
of  this  granite,  in  the  same  manner,  strongly  argae  for  the  acceptance 
of  glacial  action  in  having  thus  shaped  its  surface.  Granite  decom- 
posing as  readily  as  the  one  in  question  does  would  not  retain  striation 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  either  the  hard  quartzite  or  the  schists 
would,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  more  positive  evi- 
dences of  moving  ice  may  h^ve  been  obliterated  by  the  never-ceasing 
activity  of  atmospheric  influences.  Traveling  farther  toward  the  south, 
the  exposed  granite  increases  in  quantity  until  we  reach  Animas  City. 
From  there  downward  heavy  drift  occurs,  marking  probably  the  end  of 
the  ancient  glacier,  if  such  it  was,  as  a  terminal  moraine.  This  drift  is 
composed  of  the  rocks  through  which  a  glacier  coming  from  the  north 
would  have  passed.  Quartzites,  hornblende,  and  mica-schists,  gneiss, 
and  granite,  each  of  many  varieties,  are  represented  there.  Striation 
could  not  be  noticed  on  any  of  the  specimens  examined,  but  their  shape 
was  more  uniform  than  probably  it  would  have  been  did  they  owe  their 
transportation  for  so  many  miles  from  the  place  of  their  original  occur- 
rence to  water  solely.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  facts,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  rational  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is,  that  the  glacier 
descending  into  and  partly  down  the  Animas  Valley  is  of  older  date 
than  those  observed  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  and  those  more  shel- 
tered from  evaporation  in  the  deep  caHons  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains. 
It  does  not  seem  that  ice  bad  at  these  points  a  very  great  influence 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  country.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
minor  details  now  to  be  observed  owe  their  existence  to  it,  but  the 
main  features  of  the  region  had  been  formed  before  glaciers. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Piedra,  south  of  Weeminuche  Pass, 
evidences  of  glacial  action  can  again  be  observed.  Crossing  the  pass, 
we  find  trachyte,  which  soon,  however,  disapi)ears,  permitting  the  un- 
derlying metamorphic  granite  to  appear.  Here  rounded  bowlders,  hav- 
ing been  carried  from  their  place  of  occurrence  for  several  miles,  and 
polished  metamorphic  rocks  along  the  hillsides  speak  for  the  existence 
of  glaciers.  Although  the  proof  of  their  existence  is  good  at  the  points 
where  it  was-observed,  it  soon  becomes  obliterated  farther  down  stream. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  icefields  here  were  of  but  small  ex- 
tent. They  evidently  carried  bowlders  of  large  size  with  them  and 
deposited  them  all  along  their  route.  This  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  size  of  the  glaciers  was  a  variable  one,  changing,  perhaps,  with  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  cold  seasons. 

Near  stations  36  and  37  the  remains  of  old  glaciers  are  very  easily 
recognized,  as  also  the  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  shap- 
ing of  the  water-courses.  A  map  showing  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  region  is  annexed.  One  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Piedra 
(Weeminuche  Creek)  flows  a  little  east  of  south,  about  two  miles  west 
of  station  36.  It  runs  first  through  an  area  of  metamorphic  granite, 
then  through  a  narrow  strip  of  Lower  Cretaceous,  resting  upon  the  for- 
mer, and  finally  enters  a  valley  about  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide. 
While  evidence  of  the  passage  of  glaciers  was  found  above  the  valley, 
this  latter  it  covered  entirely  by  glacial  drift.  The  glacier  moved  down 
along  the  course  of  the  stream,  depositing  on  either  side  lateral  mo- 
raines of  small  extent,  while  the  central  portion  remained  filled  with  the 
ice.  After  moving  on  for  about  four  miles,  the  glacier  made  a  curve 
to  the  eastward,  but  soon  changed  again  to  its  old  course.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley — Cretaceous — we  now  find  deiwsited  the  metamorphic 
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and  partly  volcanic,  erratic  material  that  was  brought  down  by  the 
movement  of  the  ice. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  are  Cretaceous  ridges,  which  close  at  its 
end  to  a  narrow  canon.  At  one  time  evidently  this  caHon  was  choked 
up  with  the  accumulating  drift,  and  the  ice  found  itself  forced  to  expand 
laterally.  Thereby  a  large  mass  of  the  bowlders  was  pushed  against 
the  low  divide  eastward,  through  which  formerly  the  next  stream  to 
the  east  entered  and  joined  the  ice-field.  At  the  same  time  this  eastern 
fork  (Bio  Huerto},  situated  between  stations  36  and  37,  was  but  a  glacial 
stream,  resulting  from  the  melted  ice  that  filled  the  valley  between  the 
two  stations. 

To-day  that  valley  consists  of  a  beautiful  green  meadow  four  miles 
long  and  about  a  mile  wide.  It  is  flat,  with  a  pretty  stream  running 
along  its  eastern  edge.  Along  both  the  sides  morainal  benches  follow 
its  entire  length,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  a  terminal  moraine 
has  constructed  a  ^^dam"  about  60  feet  high.  Near  the  center  of  this 
dam  is  an  opening  of  regular  shape  through  which  the  stream  finds  its 
outlet.  It  turns  sharply  to  the  east,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  around 
a  Cretaceous  bluff  and  joins  the  stream  of  Weeminuche  Valley  about 
six  miles  lower  down.  The  glacier  coming  out  of  the  narrow  gorge  of 
volcanic  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley  moved  down  it,  depositing 
more  erratic  material  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side,  owing  to  the 
slope  of  the  latter.  At  that  time  the  waters  flowing  off  from  it  joined 
the  western  creek  five  miles  higher  up  than  at  present.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  passage  became  obstructed  by  the  deposition  of  moraines,  and 
the  water  could  no  longer  flow  through  the  accustomed  channel.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  eastern  glacier  pushed  its  own  terminal  moraine 
toward  the  narrow  southern  entrance  of  the  valley,  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  water  to  escape  there,  save  in  disconnected,  small 
brooks.  Either  synchronous  with  this  period  or  shortly  after,  the  gla- 
ciers of  both  valleys  began  to  recede,  first,  perhaps,  the  eastern  one, 
and  then  the  accumulating  waters  of  the  Huerto  Valley  formed  a  lake. 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  moraines,  from  reduction  of  their 
prominent  irregular  shapes  to  that  of  continuous  benches,  and  from  the 
gradual  but  extensive  erosion  produced  by  overflowing  waters,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  lake  remained  there  for  quite  a  long  time.  Finally, 
however,  the  resisting  terminal  moraines  seem  to  have  been  weakened 
and  the  water  rushed  forth,  breaking  the  opening  into  the  dam  that 
now  exists.  Instead  of  being  able  to  flow  in  the  same  southwesterly 
direction  that  it  followed  before  the  deposition  of  moraines  at  the  point  of 
its  egress,  it  was  forced  thereby  to  turn  eastward,  and  only  after  flowing 
for  six  miles  could  it  find  an  opening  through  which  to  join  the  stream 
that  it  formerly  entered  higher  up.  These  two  instances  are  the  most 
indisputable  that  I  have  seen  in  Southern  Colorado  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  glacial  lakes.  Where  by  the  recessionof  the  glaciers  throughout 
the  region  was  produced,  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  pages.  How 
slowly  or  rapidly  it  may  have  occurred,  however,  and  how  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formation  of  lakes  may  thereby  have  been  afforded,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  observations  and  experience  of 
to-day. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  number  of  the  canons  through  which  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rios  Piedra  and  San  Juan  flow  were  cut  in  part  by  glaciers. 
The  large  amount  of  drift  deposition  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  which  there  form  a  long  line  of  steep  slopes,  cannot  well  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  In  case  we  could  assume  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  in  that  region  was  at  any  time  low  enough  to  admit  of  the 
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existence  of  glaciers — and  we  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
former  presence — there  are  but  few  localities  in  Southern  Colorado  that 
would  be  so  favorable  to  their  formation.  An  elevated  plateau,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  above  timber-line,  stretches  nearly  horizontally  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  strike  by  deep  caHons. 
Precipitation  of  moisture  is  there,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  very 
plentiful,  and  nothing  would  prevent  the  formation  of  large  masses  of 
ice.  After  descending  into  the  lower  valleys,  the  glaciers  probably 
would  have  succumbed  to  the  change  of  temperature,  as  there  is  about 
5,000  feet  difterence  of  elevation  along  the  edge  of  that  volcanic  plateau 
and  the  valleys  immediately  west  of  it.  This,  of  course,  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  so  few  glaciers  descended  as  low  as  the  two  above  de- 
scribed (8,000  feet  above  sea-level). 

Of  by  far  greater  extent  was  the  glacier  occupying  a  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  volcanic  plateau,  at  the  headwaters  of  Eio  Conejos  and 
Bio  Chama.  Eiding  up  this  latter  river  the  first  indications  of  glacial 
action  were  observed  at  an  altitude  of  8,450  feet.  The  surrounding  rock 
was  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglomerate,  strewn  upon  which  erratic 
bowlders  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss  were  found.  Irregular  knolls  of 
erratic  material  along  the  canon  gave  evidence  of  morainal  deposits. 
Large  quantities  of  earth  and  gravel,  obtained  partly  from  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  whose  site  we  had  not  yet  discovered,  partly  from  the 
trachyte  and  conglomerate,  formed  small  hills,  scattered  across  the  nar- 
row valley  without  order.  From  the  land  and  rock  slides  near  the  caiion- 
walls  they  were  readily  distinguishable.  For  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles  this  continued,  until  the  caiion  closed  in  very  suddenly.  This 
occurrence  is  the  most  southerly  one  that  1  have  observed  in  Colorado, 
reaching  south  of  north  latitude  37^  into  Xew  Mexico.  Examining  a 
wall  that  seemed  to  shut  every  egress  ofi'  completely,  the  metamorphic 
rocks  were  discovered  in  positu^  and  were  found  to  be  the  same  that  fur- 
nished the  erratic  bowlders.  It  was  seen  that  the  glaciers  transporting 
the  material  had  descended  2,700  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  plateau 
from*  the  northwest  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and 
then  had  pushed  before  it  the  material  that  had  accumulated  for  ages 
in  the  narrow  valley  below.  Polished  rocks  m  positu  and  striation  of 
the  same  gave  evidence  of  the  course  followed  by  the  glacier.  Probably 
one  or  two  smaller  branches  of  the  glacier  above  descended  from  the 
northeast,  but  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  such  that  striation  or  polish 
would  there  soon  have  vanished.  Small  outcrops  of  granite  at  that 
locality  show  the  thickness  of  the  volcanic  beds  to  be  about  3.000  feet. 
Although  the  lower  and  upper  beds  of  the  volcanic  rock  are  nard  and 
firm,  the  middle  ones  are  composed  of  conglomerate,  which  readily 
vields  to  erosive  agents.  Farther  north  this  becomes  more  apparent 
stUl. 

Ascending  to  the  plateau,  evidences  of  glaciers  are  found  in  the  pres- 
ence of  small  shallow  lakes  within  the  timber-line.  On  the  plateau 
itself,  just  at  the  headwaters  of  Eio  Chama,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volcanic  strata  is  exposed  to  view  without  having  formed  any  soil. 
Btriation  and  polishing  of  the  most  beautiful  type  extends  from  here 
(station  84,  about  11,800  feet)  for  four  miles  farther  north,  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Eio  Conejos.  At  this  place,  too,  there  is  evidence  of 
a  "  drop ''of  about  400  to  500  feet  vertical  distance.  But  very  little  lateral 
displacement  has  occurred  in  consequence  thereof.  Near  station  84,  the 
Btiivd  lead  toward  the  canon  of  the  Chama  south.  From  the  fine  strisa, 
the  diameter  of  a  hair  on  a  highly  polished  surface,  these  witnesses  of 
former  glacial  motion  occur,  increasing  to  grooves  3  and  4  inches  wide 
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and  i  to  1  iDch  deep.  The  material  sliowiDg  tbem  is  a  light-brown  tra- 
chyte, belonging  to  No.  3,  apper.  Its  compact  feldspathic  paste  and  the 
diminutive  crystals  of  segregated  minerals  have  tended  to  preserve  as 
completely  as  possible  the  finest  lines  and  the  mirror-like  polish  that  the 
repeated  passage  of  ice  over  its  surface  has  produced.  Though  through 
unimportant  local  displacements  the  direction  of  the  striation  on  many, 
even  large  portions  of  rocks,  has  been  changed  from  its  original  posi- 
tion, the  main  direction  is  toward  the  deep  valley  of  the  Chama.  As  we 
l)roceed  farther  north,  however,  riding  over  the  bare  rocks  that  are 
striated  and  grooved,  a  change  takes  place,  and  we  find  that  instead  of 
their  main  direction  being  toward  the  south,  it  was  now  toward  the 
east,  in  a  line  with  the  headwater  drainage  of  Bio  Conejos.  Hun- 
dreds of  little  ponds  have  formed  in  the  shallow  depressions  produced 
by  the  slight  excavating  action  of  the  ice  and  its  accompanying 
bowlders  and  detritus.  More  than  25  square  miles  must  have  been 
covered  on  the  plateau  by  this  extensive  glacier,  although  there  were 
some  points  there  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ice.  The  plateau 
slopes  toward  che  east  about  at  the  center  of  the  ancient  glacier,  and  in 
that  direction  the  ice  moved.  Bowlders  are  found  lying  around  but  not 
in  any  regular  order,  for  obvious  reasons.  As  soon  as  the  moving  agent 
of  erosion  separated  into  several  arms  and  reached  the  easily  crumbling 
trachytic  conglomerate,  it  turned  its  power  to  account  and  aided  in  the 
production  of  narrow  caiious  of  great  depth.  Probably  the  waters  leav- 
ing the  glacier  had  selected  the  most  favorable  directions  for  their  pass- 
age, and  the  ice,  with  rocks  coming  after  them,  wrought  so  successful  an 
erosion  that  the  canons  entered  from  above  are  almost  impassable.  So 
far  as  I  could  observe,  no  striation  remains  on  the  walls  of  the  conglom- 
erate, neither  do  the  erratic  bowlders  within  the  canons  show  any  regu- 
lar morainal  deposition.  The  latter  dropped  down  as  they  were  pushed 
over  the  steep  edges  by  the  ice,  and  merely  form  irregular  heaps,  the 
irregularity  of  which  was  further  increased  by  the  superposition  of  the 
ice.  How  far  down  these  canons  the  glaciers  may  have  extended  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but^m  of  the  opinion  that  they  soon  succumbed  to 
the  higher  temperature  that  they  must  have  found  3,000  to  3,500  feet 
lower.  AVhere  the  Rio  Conejos  reaches  San  Luis  Valley,  it  runs  in  a 
canon  of  basalt.  Soil  has  been  deposited  on  either  side  of  the  river  by 
it,  while  the  surrounding  country  shows  nothing  but  the  sterile  basaltic 
cover.  Probably  this  soil  may  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  smaller 
detritus  formed  by  the  grinding  action  of  the  glaciers.  Nothing  was 
found  there,  however,  that  might  warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the 
glaciers  could  have  reached  the  valley.  Although  the  pressure  from 
above  must  have  been  very  great  and  the  impetus  given  the  motion  of 
the  glaciers  very  considerable,  by  descending  so  rapidly,  it  does  not  seem 
as  it'  they  traveled  more  than  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
point  where  their  western  limit  may  be  located.  This  is  the  largest 
single  glacier  or  rather  series  of  glaciers  from  one  starting-point  that  I 
have  observed  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  it  is  a  particularly  satisfac- 
tory one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  left  the  record  of  its  history  in  so  unequiv- 
ocal and  easily  read  a  legend.    I  call  it  the  Conejos  glacier. 

Small  indications  of  local  glacial  action  may  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  canons  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Kange.  They  are  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  results  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  repeated  accumulation  of  snow  and  the  subsequent 
movement  of  both  snow  and  the  adjoining  bowlders  upon  thawing. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  their  true  glacial  character,  and 
they  are  not  considered  here.    The  above  enumeration  includes  all  the 
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undoubted  glacial  regions  of  Southern  Colorado  tbat  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  during  the  years  1874  and  1875.  An  interesting  question 
presents  itself  when  considering  whether  these  glacial  occurrences  were 
synchronous  or  not,  firstly,  among  themselves,  and  secondly,  with  the 
accepted  glacial  epoch  of  this  continent.  Inasmuch  as  the  latter  ex- 
tended over  a  very  large  period  of  time,  there  is  but  little  to  be  gained 
or  lost  by  discussing  that  portion  of  the  question.  The  first  part  of  it, 
however,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  physical  history  of  Colorado, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  facts  that  may  lead  to  the  one  or 
other  view.  Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  evidence  in  determining 
the  geological  age  of  this  glacier  is  to  be  gained  by  observing  upon 
what  rocks  or  beds  they  were  located.  But  little  will  be  learned  on 
this  point  from  that  at  the  head  of  the  Animas.  During  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period,  probably,  or  late  during  the  Devonian,  the  rocks  that  now 
exist  as  quartzites,  schists,  and  granites,  were  metamorphosed  so  as  to 
attain  their  present  character.  Those  near  station  38  of  1874  are  of  Silu- 
rian age,  so  tbat  nothing  regarding  younger  formations  can  be  learned 
at  that  locality.  On  the  Piedra  the  glaciers  have  covered  Lower  Creta- 
ceous sandstones  and  shales;  but  as  this  is  the  youngest  group  in  ex- 
istence there,  the  age  is  too  remote  for  us  to  take  the  relative  position 
in  evidence.  The  Conejos  glacier,  however,  affords  more  of  a  clew.  A 
spur  of  the  plateau  from  which  it  started  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  upon  this  station  88  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  12,181  feet. 
This  is  lower  than  station  85,  12,282  feet,  which  latter  station  is  still 
within  the  original  domain  of  the  glacier.  In  spite  of  this  difference  in 
altitude  the  plateau  of  SS  is  covered  by  a  black  vesicular  basalt,  while 
So  is  located  on  trachyte.  Experience  and  observation  have  taught 
that  basalt  (as  a  rule,  though  exceptions  in  favor  of  rhyolite  are  claimed) 
is  the  youngest  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Both  trachyte  and  basalt  are  re- 
garded as  being  of  Tertiary  origin,  extending  in  time  to  the  Miocene 
period.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  tangible  fact,  whereby  to  determine  the 
relative  age  of  at  least  one  glacier.  A  portion  of  the  Conejos  glacier 
extended  toward  the  southeast  and  covered  a  portion  of  the  basalt 
which  there  overlies  the  trachyte.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  period  of 
existence  for  that  glacier  must  have  fallen  into  late  Tertiary  times,  pro- 
vided our  premise  as  to  the  age  of  trachyte  and  basalt  is  correct.  How 
much  later  than  the  period  stated  it  may  have  existed  there,  however,  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  determination.  We  have  merely  the  extreme 
limit  of  *'  old  age.'^ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  accumulation  of  finely  separated 
mineral  matter  in  San  Luis  Valley,  which  may  in  part  owe  its  existence 
to  the  action  of  the  glaciers  as  stated  above,  we  see  between  the  two 
items  a  connection  as  to  time.  The  glacier  covered  basalt  and  the 
detritus  produced  by  the  glacier  covers  basalt.*  Having  seen  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  have  at  hand  the  means  to  explain  the  atilux  of  an  un- 
usual amount  of  water  into  San  Luis  Valley,  which  at  that  time  must 
have  been  in  a  condition  resembling  the  present  in  its  general  features. 
If  the  basalt  was  there  the  bluffs  and  mountains  in  the  south  of  the 
valley  were  already  formed,  and  the  gentle  slope  from  the  southeast 
was  also  existing.  That  the  glacier  did  disappear  is  a  fact,  also  that  it 
could  not  have  vanished  solely  by  the  agency  of  evaporation.  Melting 
of  the  ice  would  of  necessity  accompany  any  process  of  that  nature,  and 
the  supply  of  water  for  San  Luis  Valley  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased.   It  is  possible  to  answer  the  question  of  contemporaneous 

*  Report  ou  Northern  CaliforDia  and  Oregon,  J.  S.  Newberry,  IfrO",  p.  4*2,  mentions 
**  trap-ledges  "  grooved  and  striated  by  glaciers. 
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existence  of  these  glaciers  at  different  localities  indirectly  only.  By 
studying  the  causes  that  prodaced  glaciers  in  Southern  Colorado,  and 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their  efiScacy,  we  may  judge 
that  like  cause  produces  like  effect,  and  may  thus  indirectly  deduce  for 
all  our  former  glaciers  in  that  region,  the  result  that  they  were  active 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  although  a  general  glacial 
period  may  readily  be  accepted,  local  influences  determine  in  many 
instances  the  perpetuation  of  glaciers  at  given  points.  The  glaciers  of 
our  own  country,  those  of  Switzerland,  and  numerous  other  regions  are 
but  in  support  of  this  view.  Remove  the  cause  of  their  perpetuation 
either  by  a  change  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  or  an  inadequate 
supply  of  precipitated  moisture,  and  the  glacier  will  gradually  disappear. 
It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  draw  conclusions  from  analogous  occur- 
rences of  other  localities,  as  to  the  origin  and  fate  of  our  glaciers  iu 
Southern  Colorado,  and  the  result  thereof  is  contained  in  the  subjoined 
pages. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  general  discussion  as  to  the  causes  and 
the  origin  of  the  glaciers  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  I  wish  to  make 
reference  to  an  interesting  group  of  drift  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Luis 
Valley.  In  Chapter  II  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  "  compact 
drift''  observed  at  station  115,  extending  from  there  northward  beyond 
station  118.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  explain  an  accun^ula- 
tion  of  drift  bowlders  covering  so  extensive  an  area,  and  reaching  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  I  have  not  seen  the  "regular  strati- 
fication "  mentioned  by  o.thers  as  existing  in  these  bluffs.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  stratoid  arrangement  noticeable,  but  it  is  too  obscure  to  ad- 
mit of  terming  the  poorly-defined  layers  strata.  We  found  (station  118) 
that  this  compact  drift  was  there  covered  by  about  .200  feet  of  bas£«lt. 
At  the  same  time  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  basalt  were  found  in  the  con- 
glomeritic  mass  underlying  the  volcanic  cap.  Metamorphic,  sedi- 
mentary (Carboniferous),  trachytic,  and,  as  stated,  basaltic  material 
compose  the  "  compact  drift."  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range,  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  high  mountains  forming  its 
crest,  caiions  are  cut  into  the  metamorphic  rocks,  showing  detail- 
features  that  closely  resemble  those  produced  by  glacial  erosion.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  due  east  of  the  drift-bluft's.  It  seems  highly 
probable  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  drift  in  question  was  deposited  in 
the  region  where  we  now  find  it,  by  glaciers  extending  and  moving 
from  east  to  west.  In  Chapter  II  the  former  lakes  of  San  Luis  Valley 
have  been  treated  of,  and  with  reference  thereto  I  explain  the  stratoid 
appearance  of  a  portion  of  this  drift  by  assumiug  that  such  portion  was 
deposited  into  still  water,  into  the  waters  of  the  great  lake.  It  may 
seem  rash  to  assign  an  accumulation  of  drift  capped  by  basalt  to  glacial 
action.  This  appears  all  the  more  unorthodox  when  we  remember  that 
farther  west  glacial  erosion  was  observed  on  the  basalt  itself.  Taking 
into  consideration,  however,  the  long  period  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  last  of  the  basaltic  flows  made  its  appearance,  and 
taking  into  consideration,  furthermore,  the  intermissions  of  suspended 
volcanic  activity  between  many  of  these  flows,  there  is  no  reason  why 
glaciers  should  not  have  formed  and  removed  large  masses  of  rocky  ma- 
terial during  such  period  of  inactivity.  These  redeposited  masses  were 
eventually  reached  by  the  lava  of  the  latest  volcanic  eruptions.  This 
case,  or  rather  this  interpretation  of  facts  observed,  is  not  isolated, 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  similar  or  identical  occurrence  having 
been  observed  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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Lyell,^  following  the  view  of  Gastaldi,  considers  erratic  deposits  iu 
the  Miocene  formation  of  Turino  as  owing  their  present  position  to  gla- 
cial action.  By  Godwin- Austen  deposits  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  of 
England  are  claimed  as  having  had  a  similar  origin,  and  Escber  von  der 
Linth,  considers  conglomeritic  accumulations  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Swit- 
zerland as  having  been  produced  by  glaciers.  A  number  of  English 
geologists  have  even  asserted  that  a  breccia,  belonging  to  the  Permian 
(at  Whitehaven)  formation,  could  not  have  been  deposited  by  anything 
but  ice.  At  all  events,  explanations  of  this  kind  must  be  received  with 
caution,  but  the  fact  of  such  comparatively  numerous  observations,  at 
different  localities,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  either  very  early  glacial  periods  or  very  early  local  glaciers  is  one 
not  foreign  to  the  views  of  a  geologist.  Nothing  that  I  can  conceive 
of,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  conglomerate  or  in  its  correlation 
with  neighboring  formations,  argues  against  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
have  been  transported  to  its  present  place  of  cjeposition  by  the  action 
of  moving  ice. 

Considering  the  iufluence  that  ancient  glaciers  must  have  had  upon 
the  configuration  of  San  Luis  Valley,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  having  been 
other  than  subordinate.  Experience  has  shown  that  glaciers  will  follow 
a  course  best  adapted  to  their  development,  and  that,  although  they 
determine  in  a  very  large  measure  the  detail-features  of  the  region  they 
traverse,  they  rarely  have  been  productive  of  radical  changes  extend- 
ing over  thousands  of  square  miles.  B.  v.  Cottat  states  that  glaciers 
certainly  have  no  opportunity  of  forming  unless  valleys  to  receive 
them  already  exist):  He  contends  that,  although  the  iufluence  of  mov- 
ing ice  upon  the  orographic  features  of  a  region  invaded  by  it  cannot 
be  denied  or  overlooked,  it  has  heretofore  generally  been  overestimated. 
It  is  possible  for  glaciers,  according  to  Cotta,  to  widen  valleys,  or  change 
their  form  and  dimensions,  not,  however,  to  excavate  deep  fjords  or  val- 
leys at  places  where  such,  or  their  beginning,  never  before  existed.  A 
case  corresponding  to  these  views  we  seem  to  have  in  San  Luis  Valley. 
The  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  strata  west  of  the  valley,  and  the  ele- , 
vatiou  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  together,  have,  iu  my  opinion, 
produced  the  depression  of  San  Luis  Valley.  No  doubt  the  glaciers 
near  its  border  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  shaping  its  edges, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  entire  valley  was  covered  by 
a  single  glacier,  or  that  the  entire  valley  owes  its  present  contiguratiou 
to  the  action  of  such  glacier.  Professor  Stevenson  says:§  "The  whole 
character  here  (IS(m  Luis  Valley)  seems  to  admit  of  no  inference  other 
than  that  the  valley  is  the  result  of  glacial  erosion."  For  the  reasons 
above  given,  I  cannot  agree  with  this  "  inference",  as  it  seems  to  me  al- 
together too  much  at  variance  with  the  results  usually  produced  by 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  I,  pp.  203  to  '207. 
tGeologie  der  Gegenwart,  lt<72,  p.  354. 

♦  Au  exception  to  tbis  rule  may  be  noted  as  occurring  in  tbe  regions  of  very  low 
mean  annual  temperatures.  Dr.  Bessels,  of  the  Polaris  north  polar  expedition,  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  data  regarding  tbe  fonnation  of  glaciers,  in  very  high 
latitudes,  on  perfectly  level  table-lands.  In  case  the  temperature  of  tbe  warmer  sea- 
sons be  too  low  to  produce  a  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  cold  seasons,  the  formation  of  a  glacier  or  complex  of  glaciers  is  possible, 
even  on  a  level  plateau,  which  contains  no  elevations  either  as  mountains  or  as  a  crest. 
Cases  of  tbis  kind  was  observed  by  Dr.  Bessels  on  both  sides  of  Petermann  Fjord, 
north  of  north  latitude  80- .  The  ice  then  has  a  motion  resulting  from  the  combined 
effect  of  centrifugal  force .  and  regelation.  Tbis  sase,  of  course,  can  only  occur  in 
regions  where  we  iiave  arctic  climatal  conditions. 

$  Report  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875,  vol.  iii,  p. 
460. 
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glacial  erosion.  It  requires  from  the  glacier,  that  at  best  could  have 
had  but  comparatively  short  headings,  and 'must  soon  have  spread  over 
a  very  wide  area,  thus  losing  in  active  force,  more  work  than  in  my  esti- 
mation a  glacier  of  such  original  extent  could  have  performed. 

As  the  last  question  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  ancient  glaciers 
of  Southern  Colorado,  we  have  to  consider  their  origin.  Without  enter- 
ing into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  glacial  periods  in  general,  I  shall  cite 
such  instances  as  may  corroborate  the  views  I  hold  with  regard  to  the 
subject.*  From  many  localities  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  evidences  of 
ancient  glaciers  have  been  mentioned  by  geologists  exploring  the  count 
try.  Professor  Newberry  enumerates  a  large  number  from  the  Cascade 
Eange,t  including  in  the  glaciated  area  Mounts  Hood.  Rainier,  Adams, 
and  others.  Whitney  f  cites  many  localities  in  that  State  where  the 
traces  of  former  glaciers  have  been  found.  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  other  Territories,  they  have  been  observed,  and  are  • 
described  in  the  reports  of  the  various  surveying  and  exploring  expe- 
ditions. We  have,  therefore.numerous  ancient  glaciers  spread  over  an 
enormous  area  of  country.  For  those  of  the  Cascade  Range  Newberry 
claims  the  same  i>eriod  ot'  time  that  is  assigned  to  the  great  glacial  epoch 
of  our  central  continental  regions.  Gilbert  §  describes  a  number  of  the 
phenomena  he  has  observed,  and  explains  some  of  the  orographic  feat- 
ures of  the  regions  he  examined  as  owing  their  present  characteristics 
to  the  influence  of  moving  ice.  Gilbert  comes  to  the  conclusion  ||  that 
the  ^^  general  glaciation  of  the  Eastern  United  States  had  no  counter- 
part in  the  same  latitudes,  over  the  region  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  inclusive",  and  elaborates  this  state- 
ment by  saying  that  *^  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch  at  the  west 
differed  from  the  synchronous  phenomena  in  the  same  latitudes  at  the 
East,  for  the  reason  that  then,  as  now,  the  former  region  was  compara- 
tively arid,  and  material  was  lacking  for  a  great  ice-fleld'^.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  then,  from  these  expressions,  that  the  glaciation  of  our 
western  country  did  not  partake  of  the  same  character  as  that  farther 
east.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  a  great  expanse  covered  by 
ice,  we  have,  owing  to  the  "  arid  ^  character  of  the  region,  but  isolated 
groups  of  glaciers.  It  seems  to  me,  in  case  a  general  glacial  epoch  is 
accepted  for  our  entire  continent,  that  the  orographic  and  topographical 
features  of  the  country  "from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  inclusive''  might  more  effectually  account  for  the  absence  of  a 
"great  ice-field ''  than  the  want  of  moisture.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  "  then  as  now " 
"  arid"  character  of  the  country  to  conclusion  No.  Ill  at  which  Gilbert 
arrives.  He  says:^  "There  was  a  general  accession  of  water  to  the 
valleys  of  the  great  basin,  [during  the  period  of  glaciation,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  understood  from  the  connection  this  sentence  Ms  icith  the  pre- 
ceding and  foUoicing. — E.]  Lakes  were  formed  where  now  are  only 
deserts,  and  valleys,  now  nearly  empty,  were  filled  to  overflowing." 

Two  conditions,  above  all,  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  glaciers : 
an  abundance  of  precipitated  moisture  and  a  low  mean  annual  tem- 

*  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a  paper  on  the  ancient  glaciers  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  those  farther  west,  in  which  their  correlations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  great  ice-period  shall  be  more  fully  treated  of. 

tlieport  on  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  18o7,  p.  4*2,  and  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1876, 
p.  289. 

t  Geological  Survey  of  California,  vol.  i,  18G5. 

V^  Explorations  ancf  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  l'?75,  p.  86. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

H  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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peratare.  In  order  to  obtain  the  reqaisite  amount  of  moisture  for 
the  regions  where  we  observe  evidence  of  ancient  glaciers,  we  must 
necessarily  either  assume  that  at  the  time  of  their  existence  the 
quantity  of  precipitated  moisture  was  greater,  or  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  lower,  than  it  is  at  present.  If  we  study  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  that  where  we  find  glacial  evidence,  we  will  observe  that  a 
by  far  larger  area  was  at  one  time  covered  by  water  than  to-day.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  that  now  confine  it, 
spreading  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.*  Many  of  the  valleys  in 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Southern  California,  that  now  present  nothing  but 
the  sterile  sand  and  gravel  that  rapidly  destroy  the  few  streams  of 
these  regions,  were  at  that  time  filled  with  lakes.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  source  of  moisture  far  exceeding,  in  quantity,  that  carried  eastward 
at  present  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  Near  the  western  coast, 
where  precipitation  of  water  is  more  abundant  than  farther  inland,  we 
find  glaciers  still  existing  in  some  of  the  ranges.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  ancient  glaciers  of  Colorado  and  regions  similar  to  it,  both 
as  regards  geographical  location  and  orographic  constrnction,  owe 
their  former  existence  mainly  to  the  presence  of  those  numerous  sheets 
of  water  farther  west.  These  now  have  disappeared,  and  incident  upon 
their  removal,  whatever  may  have  produced  that,  was  the  recession  and 
final  extinction  of  the  ancient  glaciers.  Holding  this  view,  I  maintain  that 
the  lakes  formerly  filling  so  many  valleys  were  in  existence  before  any  gla- 
ciers occurred  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  proper.  Whether  these  lakes  were 
prior,  synchronous,  or  subsequent  to  the  accepted  glacial  epoch  of  the 
North  American  continent  is  of  no  importance  in  this  instance,  inasmuch 
as  their  presence  at  any  given  time  would  have  produced  the  local  effects 
of  glaciation  in  the  regions  under  discussiou.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  the  period  of  their  greatest  magnitude  fell  into  the  time 
of  the  general  glacial  epoch,  and  thus^  indirectly,  do  the  local  glaciers 
observ^  become  connected  therewith.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned 
directly,  however,  I  claim  for  their  origin  immediate  telluric  causes 
causes  that  were  originally  the  result,  perhaps,  of  cosmic  conditions  of 
that  character  upon  which  Croll  bases  his  ingenious  and  acceptable 
hypothesis.  An  analogous  case  to  the  one  under  consideration  is  that 
regardiog  the  former  and  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  Escher  von 
der  Linth,  the  Swiss  geologist,!  supported  by  D6sor,  has  explained  the 
gradual  diminution  of  Swiss  glaciers  in  a  manner  that  would  fully 
account  for  the  formation  as  well  as  for  the  disappearance  of  those  for- 
merly existing  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that,  in  comparatively  recent  geological  ages,  the 
desert  of  Sahara  was  in  connection  both  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  then  essentially  an  inland  sea  of  enor- 
mous dimensions.  The  time  of  its  greatest  extent  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  synchronous  with  that  of  the  greatest  development  of  South 
European  glaciers.  One  instance  may  suffice.  Proof  has  been  furnished 
by  Captain  Bach  X  that  at  one  time  the  glacier  of  the  Ehine  extended 
northward  across  Lake  Constance,  far  into  the  present  kingdom  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  so  very  remote  a  period,  as 
the  archaeological  remains  found  at  Schusseuried  by  Professor  Fraas§ 
tend  to  show.    The  glacier  of  the  Ehone  at  that  time  extended  southward 

*  Report  Explorations  and  Sarveys  West  of  the  One  Handredth  Meridian,  1875,  p.  88. 
t  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beil.,  No.  9  and  10,  ld6o. 
i  Waertt.  Jahreshefte,  1869,  ii,  p.  113. 
^  Arch.  fUr  Antbrop.,  torn,  ii,  1867. 
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across  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  many  miles  beyond  its  present  limits. 
Dependent  upon  the  moisture  derived  from  the  large  expause  of  water 
farther  soath  was  the  existence  of  these  enormous  moving  ice-fields. 
With  other  words,  though  indirectly  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  the 
general  glacial  epoch,  their  perpetuation  was  directly  dependent  upon 
local  causes.  As  the  sea  of  the  Sahara  receded,  the  prevailing  south- 
westerly wind  (f(Bhn  of  Switzerland)  became  warmer,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  rose,  and  the  size  of  the  glaciers  diminished  in  proportion. 
According  toCh.  Martens,*  the  mean  temperature  of  Switzerland  would 
to-day  require  a  fall  of  but  4P  C  to  permit  glaciers  to  extend  once  more 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Geneva. 

B.  V.  Gotta  t  states,  in  his  clear  language,  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
may  it  even  require  millious  of  years,  every  lake  destroys  itself.  The 
water  contained  In  a  basin  will  never  rest  until  it  has  destroyed  such 
portions,  the  destruction  of  which  will  result  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  lake  itself.  Where  changes  of  niveau  do  not  take  place,  counter- 
balancing the  transporting  power  of  flowing  water,  the  tendency  of  all 
streams  emptying  into  lakes  will  be  to  raise  the  level  of  its  bottom. 
Thus  both  erosion  at  the  edges  of  a  lake  and  a  rising  of  its  bed  will 
combine  to  produce  a  dry  valley  where  formerly  water  occupied  the 
region.  To  these  is  added  the  destruction  by  evaporation,  and  we  have 
three  mighty  factors  to  account  for  the  absence  of  bodies  of  water 
in  the  numerous  valleys  of  our  western  country  that  bear  evidence  of 
haviug  at  one  time  contained  them. 

With  the  di8api>earance  of  these  lakes,  the  recession  and  eventual 
destruction  of  the  ancient  glaciers  was  in  the  most  intii;pate  connection. 
The  latter  were  totally  dependent  upon  the  former  for  their  existence, 
and  both  came  to  a  termination  within  a  short  time  of  each  other. 

Though  no  doubt  numerous  localities  may  be  found  in  Southern 
Colorado,  where  small  glaciers  existed,  it  was  impossible,  during  the 
time  we  spent  there  to  study  more  of  them  than  the  ones  especially 
mentioned  above.  They  represent,  I  think,  the  most  typical  occurrences 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  and  present  varied  features  of  great 
interest. 


B. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MINERALS  OP  COLORADO. 

The  subjoined  list  of  miuerals  was  prepared  as  nearly  complete 
up  to  date  as  possible.  As  a  foundation  for  it,  the  list  published  in  the 
Report  of  1873  (p.  355)  was  taken.  All  available  material  has  been 
utilized  in  its  preparation.  I  am  indebted  for  information  both  through 
the  medium  of  publications  and  personal  communications  to  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen :  Capt.  E.  L.  Berthoud,  of  Grolden,  Col.;  Prof.  P.  Frazer, 
B.  M.,  Philadelphia ;  Prof.  P.  A.  Genth,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr.  P.  V.  Hayden;  W.  H.  Holmes;  Dr.  O.  Loew;  Prof.  B.  J. 
Mallet,  jr.,  of  Rosita,  Col.;  A.  R.  Marvine ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale ;  Mr. 
Peters,  B.  M.,  Fairplay,  Col.;  Prof.  J.  F.  L.  Schirmer,  United  States 
Mint,  Denver,  Col.;  A.  Von  Schulz,  E.  M.,  Black  Hawk,  Col.,  and  J. 
Alden  Smith,  Territorial  Geologist  of  Colorado. 

Among  the  most  interesting  minerals  of  the  State  the  tellurium-com- 

"  Vezian,  Prodrouie  de  g6oloj;ie,  torn,  i,  p.  421. 
t  Geulogie  der  Gregeuwatt;  1872,  p.  357. 
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poands  will  be  noticed.  Nowhere  have  these  occurred  so  beautifully 
developed  and  in  such  large  quantities  as  in  Boulder  and  Lake  Counties. 
They  have  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  mineralogists  both  on  this 
and  tlie  European  continents.  Although  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  upon  them,  there  is  ample  opportunity  and  need  of 
further  investigation.  As  the  mines  of  the  districts  in  which  these 
minerals  occur  increase  in  depth,  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  obtain 
some  definite  knowledge  as  regards  the  vertical  distribution,  in  the  vein, 
of  minerals  that  are  so  highly  volartile.  Many  discoveries  have  suc- 
ceeded the  first  ones  made  in  the  Gold  Hill  district  on  the  famous  Eed 
Cloud  and  Cold  Spring  lodes.  New  districts  have  been  organized,  and 
mining  is  carried  on  vigorously,  producing  the  high-grade  ores  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  presence  of  tellurets. 

A  number  of  minerals,  such  as  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  sphaler- 
ite, and  others,  not  classed  as  "ores'',  occur  throughout  the  entire  State, 
The  former  more  particularly  in  ore-districts,  the  latter  (feldspars,  varie- 
ties of  quartz,  &c.)  everywhere.  In  such  a  case  merely  the  general  locality 
has  been  given,  without  any  special  localities,  unless  these  contain  the 
mineral  in  some  parMcular  form  or  association.  Since  1873  the  number 
of  mineral  species  found  in  Colorado  has  increased  nearly  50,  showing 
that  by  no  means  all  the  occurrences  are  known  as  yet.  Nearly  all 
foaud  in  the  State,  with  but  five  or  six  exceptions,  are  primary  miner- 
als. After  the  mines  will  have  been  worked  for  some  length  of  time, 
we  can  expect  the  formation  and  discovery  of  epigene  species  that 
would  be  particularly  interesting  from  the  telluride  regions.  Numerous 
localities  have  been  added  since  1873,  discovered  in  part  by  members  of 
the  survey,  kindly  furnished  in  part  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named. 

Glancing  over  the  list,  we  find  that  Colorado  is  rich  in  minerals  that 
may  be  classed  as  "  silver-minerals  ".  Many  of  the  species  belonging  to 
this  group  are  here  represented  and  occur  at  a  number  of  localities. 
Fewer  varieties  represent  the  lead  and  copper  minerals.  Silicates  are 
found  in  their  chief  species,  but  good  crystals  of  any  one  of  them  are 
rare. 

Though  comparatively  a  small  list  for  a  State  containing  such  broad 
expanses  of  mineral  lands,  it  represents  mainly  one  class  of  species, 
those  pertaining  to  mining  industries,  and  the  enumeration  thereof  fur* 
Dished  is  sufficiently  complete  to  give  an  idea  of  their  distribution. 

AcTiNOLiTE. — In  radiated  form,  of  ligh^g^eeu  color,  on  station  2  of 
1873,  on  Buffalo  and  Sopris  Peaks,  Bergen's  Eanch,  and  Boulder 
Peak. 

ACTINOLITE,  CRYSTALLIZED.— Bergen's  Ranch,  Jefferson  County,  Col- 
orado. 

Agate. — Cloudy,  of  white  and  gray  color  in  the  trachytic  formations  of 
station  27  of  1873,  in  various  forms  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  in  South 
Park,  in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  and  on  the  Frying  Pan,  in  varieties. 
Throughout  Middle  Park,  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  and  adjoining 
regions.    Moss  agate  below  Uncompahgre,  near  Grand  Elver. 

Alabandite. — At  Quartzville. 

Alabaster. — ^Mount  Vernon. 

AXLOPHANITE. — Franklin  mine,  in  Gilson  Gulch;  Fowler  and  Wells's 
branch.  Sugar  Loaf  district. 

Altaite. — Red  Cloud  and  Cold  Spring,  at  Gold  Hill. 

Alum. — Mount  Vernon. 

Aluminitb. — Mount  Vernon. 

A3iAZ0N  Stone  (Adulabia).— Elk  Creek. 
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Ahbee  t— (One  spedmen  foand  on  head  of  Oherry  Greek). 

Amethyst. — At  Nevada  and  other  neighboring  localities.  On  Bock 
Greek,  Glear  Greek  Gonnty.    San  Jnan  mines. 

Amianthite. — ^North  Bonlder  Greek. 

Amphibolitb. — Bofblo  Peak,  Montgomery.  In  small  acicnlar  crystals 
in  the  porphyritic  trachytes.  Head  of  Ohio  Greek  in  volcanic  breccia. 
Along  Ohio  Greek  and  Onnnison  River. 

Akglesite. — ^Freeland  Mine  on  T^ail  Greek.  In  crystals  at  the  Horse- 
shoe lead  mine,  in  Sonth  Park. 

Anhydrite. — On  Elk  Greek.  Grystallized  at  the  salt-works  in  South 
Park. 

Anthophyllite. — ^North  Bonlder  Greek. 

Anthracite. — ^Gnnnison  Biver.  Southwest  Golorado.  Anthracite  Greek 
O  Be  Joyf nl  Greek,  in  the  Elk  Monn tains.  (Jnoompahgre  Gafion  (semi  • 
anthracite). 

Antimony.— Gold  Hill. 

Antbimolite.— Golden,  Golorado  Table  Mountain. 

Apatite. — At  Fairplay. 

Apophyllite. — Station  22  of  1873. 

Abagonite. — Occurring  in  the  form  usually  termed /o«/<?m,  very  beau- 
tifully iu  Marshal's  Tunnel,  Georgetown,  Golden.    Table  Mountain. 

Abgentite.— Golorado  Gentral  Mine,  Terrible,  and  other  mines  at 
Georgetown ;  in  the  No  Kame,  Garibou,  and  others  at  Garibou;  in  some 
mines  near  Nevada;  iu  the  Senator  lode  of  the  Hardscrabble  miniug 
district;  it  occurs  mostly  in  small  quantities  imbedded  either  in  quartz 
or  in  the  predominating  ore ;  when  decomposed,  native  silver  is  the 
result.    At  the  Silver  Star,  Moose,  and  other  miues  near  Fairplay. 

Absenopybite.— ^Priest  mine,  Fairplay. 

Absenopyeite. — (With  silver  and  copper,)  Park  Lode,  Bergen's  Banch, 
Jefferson  Gouuty,  Golorado. 

Asbestos. — occurs  in  small  quantities,  partly  radiated,  near  Garibou. 

Asphalt  is  found  in  the  White  River  region.  It  occurs  in  veins,  is  very 
compact  and  brittle.  Occurs  iu  springs  near  the  summit  of  the  Book 
Cliffs ;  Gallon  Gity.    (Loew.) 

AvENTUBiNE  FELDSPAB.-~On-  Elk  Greek,  Jefferson  Gouuty,  Golorado 
Territory. 

AvENTUBiNE  QuABTZ.— Elk  Greek. 

Azubite. — In  the  No  Name,  together  with  malachite,  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  fahlerz,  Garibou ;  in  the  Bosita  mines  in  Hardscrab- 
ble, on  Trail  Greek,  on  Crater  Mountains,  in  the  mines  around  Fair- 
play, and  in  the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  Malachite  lode.  Bear 
Greek,  Gendhemas  lode,  Tucker's  Gulch. 

Babite. — In  yellow  tabular  crystals,  clear  in  the  Tenth  Legion  mine  of 
Empire,  in  the  Terrible  mine,  near  station  17  of  1373,  and  on  station  46 
of  1873 ;  near  Gallon  City,  transparent  crystals  occur  in  the  arenaceous 
formations  of  that  locality.  In  Gilson  Gulch,  Georgetown.  Crystals 
occur  iu  the  limestones  around  Fairplay,  Apishpa  Biver,  Golorado. 
(Amorphous).  White,  red,  brown,  Glear  Greek  Cafion.    Montezuma. 

Basanite. — East  of  the  salt  works  in  South  Park. 

Beb  YL. — On  Bear  Creek,  Tiffany's  Banch.  Stone  Dam,  Jefferson  County^ 
Colorado. 

Biotite.— On  Buffalo  Peak  and  station  64  of  1873. 

Bismuth. — French  Gulch. 

BisMUTHiTE. — In  the  Las  Aniinas  mine,  pseudomorphous. 

Bismutite. — From  the  Las  Animas  mine. 
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BrrxTMiNOUS  goal. — At  several  localities  along  the  Front  range,  at 
Pueblo  and  Gaiion.  On  Trout  Creek  Pass,  Trinidad,  Golden,  and  at 
all  the  localities  where  the  Post-Gretaceons  Lignitic  group  is  developed. 
In  the  Cretaceous  on  divide  between  Uncompahgre  and  Gebolla,  on 
Animas,  Florida,  and  La  Plata.    Kear  White  Eiver. 

Brugite. — On  James  Creek. 

CALAMiNE.-~Park  County. 

Galoite. — In  small  crystals,  scalenohedra,  at  the  Monte  Christo,  Cen- 
tral; on  station  35  of  1873,  camp  32.  At  Mount  Yernon,  Bergen's 
Kanch.  Ehombohedral  crystals  on  Cheyenne  Mountain;  in  the  lime- 
stones of  South  Park ;  scsilenohedra  in  Elk  Mountain  district;  fibrous 
in  Trout  Creek  Park ;  on  Frying- Pan  Creek.  Brown,  rosecolored| 
yellow,  and  white.  Table  Mountains.    Golden,  Arkansas  Biver. 

Galedonite. — Freeland  mine,  Trail  Creek. 

Caolinite. — Gamp  42  of  1873. 

Carnallite. — Salt-works,  South  Park. 

Garnelian. — Middle  and  South  Parks.    Los  Pinos  agency. 

Gerargtrite. — Gilpin  County  lode.  Black  Hawk.  Small  compact 
quantities  in  the  Wade  Hampton  mine,  Argentine,  Caribou. 

Gerrussite. — J.  P.  Whitney  mine ;  in  very  small  crystals.  Central ; 
No  Kame,  Caribou ;  Caribou  mine ;  Silver  Hills  mines  and  Eosita 
mines,  in  the  Hardscrabble  district.  Freeland  mine.  Trail  Creek.  lu 
the  Horseshoe  mine  it  occurs  earthy,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district.    Canon  City. 

Ghabazite. — Golden,  Col.    Table  Mountain. 

Chalcanthite. — On  Clear  Creek,  below  Black  Hawk,  in  a  deposit, 
and  on  several  dumps  near  Central. 

Chalcedony.— Chalk  Hills,  eight  miles  south  of  Cheyenne  Mt.  On 
station  27  of  1873 ;  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency.  Middle  and  South  Parks. 
Buffalo  Park;  Fair  Play;  Frying-Pan;  Trout  Creek,  &c.  Gunnison 
River. 

Chalcocite. — Bergen  district,  near  Idaho  City.  Liberty  lode,  Bear 
Creek,  Canon  City,  Mosquito. 

Chalcopyrite. — Malachite,  Pocahontas  lode,  Bear  Creek.  Auriferous 
in  the  Bobtail,  Winnebago,  Dallas,  Gnunell,  Running,  Kansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  mines  at  or  near  Central ;  mostly  occurring  com- 
pact, and  frequently  very  intimately  intermixed  with  pyrite.  It  occurs 
in  every  paying  gold  mine  in  Gilpin  County,  and  the  miners  seem  to 
think  a  great  part  of  the  **  pay "  dependent  upon  its  presence.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Terrible,  Pelican,  Cold  Stream,  and  other  mines  of 
Georgetown,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Caribou  and  Hardscrabble.  In 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Fair  Play  and  the  Elk  Mountain  district 

Ghloanthite. — Arkansas  River. 

Chlorite. — On  station  45  of  1873.  On  Trail  Creek ;  on  Sopris  Peak. 

Chlorophanite. — Bergen  district. 

Chromite. — Massive ;  Silver  Hills  and  Fair  Play. 

Chrysocolla. — Champion  lode.  Trail  Creek,  Canon  City. 

Chrysolite. — So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  chrysolite  associated 
with  the  Fort  Defiance  garnets  extends  into  Colorado.  (Compare 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Annual  Report,  1875,  p.  105.) 

Chrysoprase. — Rare,  in  Middle  Park. 

Coal. —  Vide  Bituminous  coal. 

CoLORADOiTE,  or  Telluride  OF  MERCURY. — A  preliminary  notice  of 
this  mineral  was  ^ven  in  October  last  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  It  occurs  at  the  Keystone  and  Mountain  Lion 
mines,  Magnolia  district,  Colorado.    Another  new  telluride  of  gold| 
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silver,  and  mercary  is  foaud  at  the  Sinaggler,  Ballerat  district,  Golo- 
orado.  For  informatioa  on  these  miuerals,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr,  F.  A» 
Oenth. 

Copper. — Native ;  arborescent  in  the  Gregory  lode.  Ward  district^ 
Bonlder  County ;  Bergen's  Ranch. 

Copperasite.— On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  Lode  and  Nevada. 

COVELLITE. — Mosquito,  Central  City,  Canon  City.    (Loew.) 

Cuprite. — In  crystals,  from  Sacramento  Gulch  and  from  the  Sweet 
Home  mine,  Malachite  lode,  Bear  Creek,  Gendhemas  lode,  Tucker's 
Gulch. 

Dolomite.— From  the  Four-Mile  Creek. 

Embolite.— Peru  district.  Snake  Eiver,  Gold  Hill. 

Epidote. — In  crystals,  together  with  garnet  on  Gnnnell  Hill,  Central ; 
in  crystals,  small,  on  stations  17,  43,  46,  50,  and  77  of  1873.  A  large 
number  of  the  hornblende-dikes  traversing  the  country  contain  epidote, 
either  massive  or  in  small  crystals.  On  the  summit  of  Mount  Bross, 
Lake  Creek  Caiion,  Grand  Mountain,  Elk  Mountain  Eidge,  and  all 
through  the  foothills.  On  Trail  Creek. 
.  Fahlerz. — Terrible,  Colorado  Central,  Pelican,  and  other  mines  of 
Georgetown ;  Ko  Name,  Caribou,  and  others  at  Caribou,  station  46 
of  1873. 

Feldspar. — Occurs  in  the  gangue-rock  of  a  large  number  of  mines 
near  Central  and  Georgetown  ;  crystals  showing  the  Carlsbad  twin- 
system  are  found  in  Gregory  Hill,  Central,  in  the  porphyry,  at  sta- 
tion 4G  of  1873,  at  Bosita.  Twins  are  also  found  in  the  porphyries  of 
Gold  Hill,  on  Elk  Creek,  and  at  Idaho.    Compare  orthoclase. 

FiRE-GLAT. — Golden,  Balston,  Boulder,  &c. 

FLOAT-STONE.-^Mammoth  lode,  Central. 

Flos  Ferrl—  Vide  Aragonite. 

Fluorite. — Terrible  mine,  Georgetown,  in  the  light-green  cubes;  in 
small  crystals  and  massive,  of  violet  color,  on  Mount  McClellan  and 
Gray's  Peak.  On  Bear  Creek  ;  massive,  pink  and  violet  in  the  Sweet 
Home  mine.  Clear  Creek,  and  James  Creek. 

Oalenite. — In  narrow  seams,  fine-grained,  Winnebago;  feathery  in 
the  Dallas  mine;  coarse-grained  in  the  J.  P.  Whitney,  Running, 
Monte  Cristo,  Forks,  and  other  mines  of  Gilpin  County.  In  the  Col- 
orado Central,  Equator,  Star,  Pelican,  Terrible,  and  others  it  occurs 
in  large  quantities.  The  Cold  Stream  shows  beautiful  crystals,  com- 
bination of  cube  and  octahedron,  with  rarely  the  rhombic  dodecahe- 
dron. The  International,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,800  feet,  has  a 
heavy  vein  of  galenite.  The  No  Name,  Fourth  of  July,  and  other 
mines  in  Boulder  County  contain  the  mineral.  The  Silver  Hill  mines 
(fine-grained)  and  the  Bosita  Mines  in  Hardscrabble  district;  on  sta- 
tion 46  of  1873.  Hamilton,  the  mines  around  Fair  Play  show  crystals  ^ 
the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  the  head  of  Iowa  and  of  Empire 
Gulch,  contain  galenite.  In  small,  scattering  quantities,  it  is  found 
almost  throughout  the  country.    Bear  Creek,  Guy  Gulch. 

Garnets. — ^Crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  and  sometimes  icosa- 
tetrahedra ;  found  together  with  epidote  in  the  dike  on  Gunnell  Hill. 
Closely  resemble  the  garnets  from  Anerbach,  in  Germany.  In  mica 
schist  at  camp  14,  and  at  station  32  of  1873.  On  Trail  Creek,  Bergen, 
&c. ;  Montgomery,  Bear  Creek,  Tucker^s  Gulch.  Near  the  southwest 
corner  of  Colorado,  occurring  in  drift  (almandite). 

Glauber  salt. — Bear  Creek,  Smoky  Creek.  At  a  number  of  hot  springs 
in  Colorado. 

Glockerite.— Central  City,  Idaho  Springs. 
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Gold. — Native  gold  in  very  small  and  indistinct  crystals  in  the  Bob- 
tail, Gannell,  Quartz  Hill,  near  Central.  Tarryall  Creek,  Placer  Dig- 
gings, near  Pair  Play,  in  imperfect  crystals  and  laminae;  in  Wash- 
ington and  California  Gulches,  in  the  placers  of  Union  Park,  and 
numerous  other  localities.  Occurring  as  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  the  tellurids  at  Gold  Hill.  Lately  discovered  native  in  great  quan- 
tities, though  very  minutely  distributed,  in  the  quartz-ledges  of  the 
San  Juan  mining  district.  At  Oro  City  in  rhyolite.  Nevada  lode  in 
azurite.    Placers  on  San  Miguel.    Very  handsome  crystals  of  gold 

5 small)  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Schirmer  from  the  Gunnel! 
jode,  Central  City.  They  occur  on  black  sphalerite,  and  show  com- 
binations of  cube,  octahedron,  and  rhombohedron. 

GosLABiTE. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  lode,  Leavenworth  Gulch. 
near  Central. 

Gbaphio  geanite. — Bear  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  near  Townshend^s 
Bancb.    Mount  Ouray. 

Gbaphite. — ^Trinidad  Mine,  Las  Animas  County. 

Gbeenookite. — On  sphalerite  of  the  Dallas  mine.  Black  Hawk;  Eun- 
ning  Lode,  Quartz  Hill,  Nevada.  In  mine  of  galena  on  South  Boul- 
der. 

Gtpsum. — Is  distributed  very  widely  throughout  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mation of  Colorado.  Good  crystids  are  rare.  Selenite  is  the  usual 
form  of  its  occurrence,  frequently  being  found  in  twins.  Occurs  also 
in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Western  and  in  the  Tertiary  beds 
of  Southern  Colorado.    In  Jurassic  along  the  Front  Eange. 

Halite. — Salt-works  of  South  Park,  along  some  parts  of  the  Platte 
River  in  springs.  Found  at  salt-licks  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Caiion  City,  Sinbad's  Valley,  Greenhorn  Mountains. 

Hematite. — Boar  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado.  Specular  on 
Procer  Hill,  Central,  head  of  Bear  Creek ;  fibrous  and  specular  in 
Phillips  mine.  Silver  Hills ;  in  the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district ; 
micaceous  on  station  65  of  1873 ;  on  Sopris  Peak.  Unaweep  Caiion 
(specular). 

Henbyitb. — Red  Cloud  Mine,  Gold  Hill.    Cold  Spring  mine. 

Hitghgogkite. — On  copper  minerals  of  the  Dallas  mine,  Black  Hawk. 

Hornblende. — Occurs  in  numerous  localities  in  the  dikes,  so  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them.  No  good  crystals  were  found. 
Badiated  on  station  43  of  1873. 

Hyalite. — On  stations  33  and  34  of  1873  in  trachyte.  At  the  Hot 
Sulphur  Springs  of  Middle  Park.  Basalt  of  North  Man.  In  the 
trachorhelLtes  of  the  Uncompahgre  group. 

Idoobase. — Vide  Vesuvianite. 

IBON. — Native,  in  the  Colorado  meteorite  found  in  1866 

IsEBiTE. — Chug  Water. 

Jahesonite. — Sweet  Home  mine.    San  Juan. 

Jaspee. — Green  and  red,  station  33  of  1873 :  yellow,  red,  brown,  gray, 
Los  Pinos  agency.  Throughout  Middle  ana  South  Park.  Along  Gun- 
nison River  (Dakota  group).    Between  Grand  and  Gunnison. 

Jet. — ^Wet  Mountain  Valley.    Trinchera  mesa,  Southeast  Colorado. 

Labbadoeite. — Near  Golden  in  the  dolerites.  Near  Fair  Play  in  the 
trap-rock.    In  the  dolerites  of  Colorado. 

Lanabkite. — (Mine  unknown,  but  probably  in  South  Park.) 

Lead. — Native  in  Hall  Gulch,  Summit  County.  At  Breckenridge.  An 
announcement  of  native  lead  must  always -^e  received  with  necessary 
caution.  The  small  specimen  owned  by  Professor  Schirmer  I  have 
seen,  but  although  it  had  a  very  natural  appearance  I  was  unable  to 
decide. 
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liSPiDOLcnL— Btetkm  17  of  ISTS,  in  a  fimn  iMembUng  the  fluon  linn- 
waldita 

Lbuoitb.— Table  Moantaiiii  OoUea  Oity. 

LBUCOPYBnm— l^^aniah  Bar. 

LiooBrrs.^Korth  Olear  Greek. 

LiaNTTB.— Moath  of  Gkinniion.    There  it  retains  its  ^^ood*  stmotnre. 

LiMOifiTE.— Near  station  17  of  1873;  in  the  Tertiary  eandetonee  west  of 
Plnm  Oreeki  near  Oolorado  Oity ;  in  several  localities  of  Booth  Park. 
At  the  bead*of  sonth  fork  of  Anthracite  Oredc,  west  slope  of  Sanicre 
de  Gristo  range,  above  Mosco  Pass.  Namenms  localities  in  White 
Biver  region.    The  *'  kidney-ores''  of  Ugnitie  gronp. 

MAaiffBSiTB. — In  small  qnantities  in  the  Bnnning  lode  at  Black  Hawk. 

MiaNSTio  moN.— Bear  Greek.    Balston  Greek,  Grape  Greek. 

MAaNBTiTB.— In  loose  nodnles  on  Oannell  and  Prooer  HUls,  at  Gentral ; 
in  small  ootahedrio  crystals  in  the  gnelssio  rook  on  station  1 ;  on  sta- 
tion 54  of  1873.  Occurring  in  the  granites  of  varions  localities.  Silver 
Hills,  White  Honse,  Oapitol;  in  the  dolerite  rooks  geneialhr.  At 
Idaho  and  Garibon.  Mined  on  Grape  Greek,  near  Gallon  Gity.  Oecora 
near  Golden. 

Malaohitb. — Is  found  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  ibhlerz  and 
other  minerals  at  the  Dallas,  Leavenworth,  and  other  mines  near  Cen- 
tral ;  at  the  Ko  Name,  OariboUi  Seven-Tnirty,  Fonrth  of  July,  and 
otibers.  at  Garibou ;  at  some  of  we  Georgetown  mines;  at  the  Hard- 

*  scrabble  mines,  on  station  46  of  1873,  and  other  localities :  at  Grater 
Mountain,  in  the  mines  of  Fair  Play  and  Blk  Mountain  district.  Mala- 
chite lode,  Bear  Greek,  Gtondhema^s  lode,  Tucker's  Gulch,  Oro  Gity, 
Oafion  Gity,  Pollock,  Montezuma. 

Maboasits.— Philippe  mine,  Fair  Play. 

MELAOONrrs. — Occurring  at  the  Gunnell,  Briggs,  Leavitt,  Leavenworth, 
and  other  mines,  near  C^tnd ;  at  the  Unknown  mine,  in  Montgomeiy. 
Tucker's  Gulch,  Jefllorson  Gounty,  Golorado.    Pollock,  Mosquito. 

Melantebite.— On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood,  Dallas,  and  Kansas  mines, 
and  others,  near  Gentral;  .in  the  Sweet  Home  Mine. 

Mrsitinite. — Black  Prince  lode,  Lump  Gulch. 

Mesolite. — Golden,  Col.    Table  Mountain. 

Mispioeel. — ^Together  with  pyrite  in  the  Bobtail  and  other  mines. 

Minium. — Freeland  mine,  Trail  Creek,  Georgetown,  Central  City. 

MiGAOEOUS  moN  OBE.^-Caribou,  lialston  Creek.    Uuaweep  Canon. 

Meteobio  ibon. — Vide  Iron. 

Molybdenite. — Leavitt  mine,  at  Central;  occtnrring  in  thread-like 
veins  in  Silver  Hills,  near  Fair  Play,  Boulder  County. 

Musoovite. — In  good  crystals  on  station  2  of  1873,  and  in  the  coarse- 
grained granite  near  Cailon  City ;  throughout  the  granite  and  partly 
in  the  schist  rocks. 

Nagyagite.— Gold  Hill. 

Katbolite. — Golden,  Col.    Table  Mountain. 

Obsidian. — ^Porphyritic,  in  a  dike,  at  station  27  of  1873 ;  Bnfifalo  Peak, 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  Union  Park.  Under  the  trachyte,  on  Gunnison 
River  (porphyritic  and  spherulitic). 

Onyx,— Middle  Park. 

Opal. — Idaho,  Aguas  Calientes,  Gilson  Gulch. 

Obthoglase. — In  crystals  in  the  porphyries  of  Gregory  Hill,  partly 
altered  into  sanidite.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  very  large  pieces 
throughout  the  coarse-grained  granites  of  Colorado:  in  the  porphyry 
dike  at  Gold  Hills,  crystals  of  large  size.  Jefferson  County,  Colorado, 
crystallized.    Green,  South  Park,  west  of  Pike's  Peak.    Beddish,  Elk 
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Greek,  Jefferson  Oounty,  Colorado.  Brown  and  grey,  Central  City. 
The  green  orthoclase,  fonod  in  beantifnl  crystals,  on  Bear  Creek  near 
Pike's  Peak,  owes  its  color  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
iron.    (Wheeler's  Report,  1875,  p.  111.) 

Ozocerite  t — Prom  head  Cherry  Creek. 

Pegmatite. — ^At  sev'eral  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  on 
station  2  of  1873.    Bear  Creek  and  Gold  Hill,  in  Boulder  County. 

Petroleum. — From  the  oil-wells  in  Oil  Creek  Canon,  to  the  east  of 
Gafion  Ci^.    Smoky  Creek,  10  miles  south  of  Golden. 

Petzite. — in  the  gold-mines  of  Gold  Hill,  occurring  in  narrow  seams 
and  veins. 

Phlogopite.— On  station  46  of  1^73. 

Pitchblende. — Occurs  in  large  quantities;  massive  in  the  Wood  lode 
in  Leavenworth  Gulch,  near  Central. 

Polybasite. — In  tabular  crystals  at  the  Terrible  mine,  near  George- 
town, Clear  Creek  County. 

Pbase. — Middle  Park. 

Prehnite. — Fair  Play,  in  some  of  the  mines. 

Pboustite. — Occurring  in  the  Brown  lode,  intermixed  with  galenite. 

PsBUDOMALACHiTB.— Little  Platte  River,  south  of  Fair  Play. 

Pselomelane. — Seatou  mine,  Idaho ;  occurs  in  small  quantities. 

Pybabgyeite. — In  the  Colorado  Central,  Terrible,  International,  Cold 
Stream  mines,  at  Georgetown,  associated  with  galenite,  fahlerz,  and 
sphalerite.    In  the  Brown  lode  with  galenite.  Argentine,  Georgetown. 

Pyeitb. — One  of  the  most  widely -distributed  minerals  in  the  Territory. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  auriferous,  occurring  crystallized  in  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedra  in  the  Bobtail,  Bates,  Briggs  mines;  in  cubes  combined  with 
the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  at  the  Winnebago,  Mack,  Dallas,  Kan- 
sas, Grand  Army,  Gupnell,  and  other  mines,  all  near  Central  City. 
Id  immense  bodies  it  is  found  in  the  Mammoth,  Briggs,  and  Leavitt 
lodes.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  the  Terrible,  Pelicao,  New  Boston, 
Cold  Stream^  and  other  miues  near  Georgetown ;  at  the  Tenth  Legion 
mine  in  Empire;  in  cubes  at  stations  45  and  46  of  1873.  Found  also  in 
Silv'er  Hills,  crystallized  in  the  miues  of  Buckskin.  Cubes  of  4  to  5 
inches  edge  in  the  Philipps  mine;  in  the  Elk  Mountain  district,  on 
Eagle  Biver ;  in  octahedra  on  station  65  of  1873.  In  the  miues  near 
Idaho,  crystallized  and  massive. 

Pyrite,  aukiferous. — Golden,  Colo.  Octahedral  crystals  on  Anthra- 
cite Creek. 

Pyrite,  RADIA.TED. — Smoky  Hill  River.  Purgatory,  Timpas  Creeks, 
(possibly  markasite.) 

Pybolijsite. — Massive  at  Buckskin  and  in  Silver  Hills. 

Pyromorphite. — Freeland  lode,  Trail  Creek. 

Pyroxene. — Near  Fair  Plaj-.  In  a  number  of  localities  in  younger  vol- 
canic and  mctaraorpbic  rocks. 

Pyrrhotite. — Malachfte  lode,  Jefferson  County. 

Quartz,  crystals. — Gunnell  lode,  Briggs  mine,  Quartz  Hill,  and  other 
localities  near  Central.  In  the  Kosita  mines,  in  some  of  the  George- 
town mines,  at  station  46  of  1873.  On  East  River,  in  the  mines  of  Elk 
Mountain  district,  Iowa  Gulch,  Sopris  Peak.  Head  of  Anthracite 
Creek. 

Quartz,  rosy. — On  station  70 ;  camp  39  of  1873 ;  Bear  Creek.  Near 
Clear  Creek.    Near  head  of  Roaring  Fork. 

Quartz,  SMOKY. — Pike's  Peak;  Elk  Creek.  In  the  Colorado  divide; 
large  crystals  on  the  Upper  Platte. 

Bed  chalk. — (Impure.)  S.  Table  Mountain. 
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RnoDocHROSiTB.— Sweet  Home  mine,  Park  County,  in  very  beaatifal 
specimens,  and  in  the  Diadem  mine. 

BiPiDOLiTB. — San  Jnan,  Colo.  Trail  Creek,  Clear  Creek  County,  Col- 
orado. 

EuTiLE. — On  the  Ute  Pass,  occurring  in  quartz. 

Sanidite. — ^Occurs  throughout  the  trachorheites,  sometimes  in  very 
handsome  crystals. 

Sardonyx. — In  Middle  Park. 

SoHiRMERiTE.— Bed  Cloud  and  Cold  Spring  mine  ;  Gold  Hill. 

ScHREiBERSiTE. — In  the  Colorado  meteorite. 

Selenite. — ^At  various  localities,  in  the  shales,  station  35  of  1873. 
Golden,  Colo.  Table  Mountain.  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Eagle  River. 
(See  Gypsum.) 

Semiopal. — ^At  Los  Pinos  agency.  • 

SiDERiTE.— Crystallized  in  South  Park.    Gold  Hill,  Colo. 

Silver. — Native,  as  wire-silver  at  the  Terrible,  Georgetown,  at  the 
International  on  Mount  McClellau ;  as  wire-silver  in  the  No  Name 
and  Caribou  mines,  at  Caribou.  In  small  nuggets  and  thin  scales 
near  Fair  Play,  in  Washiogton  Gulch,  Homestake  lode.  Sunshine ; 
Gold  Hill ;  Blue  Biver,  Montezuma. 

SiNTER-OALOAREOUS.— See  Tufa. 

Sinter. — Siliceous,  South  Park. 

Smithsonite. — Jones's  mine  on  sphalerite,  near  Central,  Bunning  lode, 
Black  Hawk. 

SODA.^— Carbonate,  from  the  Hot  Springs. 

SoDA-suLPHATE.— See  Glauber-salt. 

Sodium-chloride.— See  Halite. 

Sphalerite. — Occurs  in  almost  every  mine ;  only  few  exceptions  take 
place.  In  the  lead-silver  mines  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  gold 
mines.  It  is  found  in  the  Winnebago,  dark  brown,  Dallas,  Gunnell, 
J.  P.  Whitney,  Kansas,  Wood,  California,  Bunning,  Bobtail,  Briggs 
(small  quantities  in  these  two),  Monte  Cristo,  and  numerous  other 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Central.  The  mines  of  Georgetown  inva- 
riably contain  it.  The  Caribou  mines  show  at  times  large  quantities 
of  the  mineral.  Station  46  of  1873.  Sphalerite,  containing  cadmium, 
found  in  several  mines  near  Fair  Play. 

Spinel. — Crystal  mine,  Virginia  Cafion. 

Stembergite  (iron  and  silver  sulphide). — Georgetown.    (Loew.) 

Stephanite. — Colorado  Central,  Georgetown.  Moose  mine,  near  Pair 
Play,  Montezuma,  and  other  localities. 

Stibnite. — ^Terrible  mine,  near  Georgetown.    Boulder  County. 

Sulphur. — In  a  small  crystal  on  galenite  from  the  Clifton  mine,  near 
Central ;  found  in  the  Middle  Park.    Pagosa  Springs. 

Sylvanite.— In  the  Bed  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  occurring  in  foliated 
masses  and  thread-like  veins. 

Talc. — In  fine  scales  among  the  gangue-rock  of  the  Bobtail  and  Kan- 
sas, near  Central.  In  light-pink  scales  in  the  Silver  Hills  and  Bar- 
ton mines,  Hardscrabble  district. 

Tellurite,— At  the  Smuggler,  in  Ballerat,  and  the  John  Jay,  in  Cen- 
tral district,  Colo.  Tellurite,  with  the  formula  Te  0„  is  one  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  Geuth's  new  species^  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  publishing  at  this  date  both  name  and  composition. 

Tellurium,  native. — At  the  Bed  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  in  crystal- 
line masses,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system. 

Tennantite.— Crystals  in  Buckskin  Gulch.  Geneva  district.  Park 
County. 
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Tetrahedbite. — Crystals  in  Backskin  Oalch. 

ToebebniteT  (Ubanite)  found  by  Captain  Berthoad  on  Lyden  Creek.* 

TouBMAUNE. — In  the  qnartz  of  Gnnnell  Hill,  Central,  of  Banning 
Hill,  Black  Hawk.  On  Gay  Hill  and  at  Nevada,  Station  64  of  1873. 
Crystals  with  both  terminations  at  Montgomery,  Balston  Creek,  Jef- 
ferson County,  Colorado. 

TBEMOLiTE.-~Smith's  Fork  of  the  Gunnison. 

Tufa. — Calcareous,  Currant  Creek,  Eoaring  Fork,  and  Frying  Pan* 
Springs  in  White  Earth,  Wagon-wheel  Gap,  Pagosa,  Animas,  Uu- 
compahgre  Park. 

TuBQUoiSE. — Southern  Colorado,  doubtfal. 

Ubaninite. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  lode  in  Leavenworth  Gulch. 

Yesuyianite. — In  large  crystals  of  simple  combinations  on  Mount 
Italia,  station  64  of  1873. 

Vulcanite.— Quarts  Hillt 

Wayellite.— Golden,  Colo.    Table  Mountain. 

Wheelebite. — Described  by  Dr.  O.  Loew  in  vol.  iii  of  the  report  sur- 
veys west  one  hundredth  meridian;  probably  also  occurs  in  the  lignitic 
coals  of  Colorado.  Its  existence  in  each  particular  case,  however^ 
can  only  be  determined  by  analysis,  on  account  of  its  physical  resem- 
blance to  other  resins  occurring  in  the  same  manner. 

Willemite.— Jones's  mine.  Central. 

WoLLASTONiTE. — Near  Fair  Play,  in  the  limestones. 

WuLPENiTE. — Park  County,  Boulder  County,  Gold  Hill. 

ZmciTE.— Jones's  mine,  Central. 

ZiBCON. — ^Bear  Eiver,  Middle  Park. 

ZiNKEKiTE. — Sweet  Home  mine,  small  crystals. 


REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES.  GEOLOGIST  OF  THE 

SAN  JUAN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  30,  1876. 

Sib  :  Herewith  I  submit  my  report  oq  the  geology  of  the  district  ex- 
amined by  the  southwestern  or  San  Juan  division  during  the  season  of 
1875. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  George  B.  Chittenden,  topographer,  T.  S. 
Brandegee,  assistant  topographer  and  botanist,  and  myself,  together 
with  two  packers  and  a  cook,  took  the  field  at  Denver  on  the  7th  of 
June.  By  written  instructions  from  you  we  were  directed  to  survey 
the  area  which  is  '<  bouiided  on  the  west  by  109^  30^  on  the  south  by 
36^  46',  on  the  north  by  37°  6(y,  and  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Wilson's  work 
of  1874."  In  this  area  there  are  about  6,500  square  miles.  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  instructed  to  finish  out  the  edge  of  map  83 
from  latitude  39^  15"  to  latitude  38^  along  the  meridian  104^  30^.  This 
work  Mr.  Chittenden  completed  as  we  marched  south,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  the  party. 

In  order  to  reach  our  district  in  the  southwest,  a  distance  of  some  350 
miles  had  to  be  traversed.  On  the  12th  we  reached  Pueblo :  passing 
south  from  this,  we  reached  and  ascended  the  Huerfano  River  and 
entered  San  Luis  Park  by  way  of  Mosca  Pass.  On  the  19th  we  arrived 
at  Del  Korte.  A  portion  of  our  supplies  had  been  forwarded  to  this 
point  by  freight,  but  as  nothing  had  arrived  and  no  word  came  of  their 
approach,  I  effected  an  exchange  with  a  merchant  of  the  place  by  which 
we  were  enabled  to,push  forward  without  delay. 

From  Del  Norte  we  passed  up  the  Rio  Grande  for  some  60  miles.  Leav- 
ing the  river  10  miles  above  Antelope  Park  we  crossed  the  ocean  divide 
by  way  of  Weminnche  Pass  and  camped  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio 
I^edra^  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Finding  no  trail  near  tlie 
base  of  the  mountains  and 'not  wishing  to  descend  so  far  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  old  Spanish  trail,  we  decided  to  move  directly  westward, 
so  as  to  cross  the  headwaters  of  the  Pinos  and  Florida  Rivers.  At  first 
very  rough  traveling  was  encountered,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
day  we  reached  a  lovely  parked  country  and  soon  found  a  trail  which 
led  out  to  the  Spanish  trail  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Florida. 
By  the  latter  trail  we  reached  the  Rio  Animas,  and,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
the  eastern  border  of  our  district.  During  this  three  weeks  of  travel  we 
had  been  passing  through  the  districts  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Endlich  in  the  years  1873  and  1874;  and  having  with  us  their  map, 
which  reached  to  meridian  108^,  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  beginning 
work.  The  wagon-trail  which  now  leads  from  the  Animas  Valley  to  the 
La  Plata  mining  camp,  crosses  our  eastern  line  in  latitude  37^  15^,  and  our 
first  station  was  made  near  this,  on  the  divide  between  jbhe  Rio  La  Plata 
and  the  Animas,  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern  bounda- 
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ries  of  oar  district,  and  aboat  12  miles  soath  of  the^oathern  base  of  the 
La  Plata  Moantains.  Of  the  7,400  square  miles  assigned,  5,000  are  in 
Colorado,  1,000  in  Utab,  1,000  in  New  Mexico,  and  400  in  Arizona.  This 
area  inclades  parts  of  three  Indian  reservations,  Ute,  Apache,  and  Na- 
vajo. Formerly  the  Weminnche  Utes  occnpied  the  entire  oonnty  of 
La  Plata,  bat  by  the  recent  San  Juan  mining  pnrchase  they  have  lost 
all  but  a  strip  15  miles  wide  on  the  south  and  20  miles  wide  on  the  west. 
There  had  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  them  in  regard  to 
the  boundaries  of  their  reservation,  as  restricted  by  the  purchase.  They 
had  threatened  to  prevent  the  laying  down  of  the  objectionable  lines 
by  the  Government  and  we  were  apprehensive  of  trouble.  In  1874  Mr. 
Wilson's  party  had  been  ordered  back  by  them,  and  as  they  were  probably 
at  this  season  expecting  the  surveying  parties  to  arrive  on  the  ground,  I 
thought  it  best  to  take  immediate  measures  to  avoid  serious  molesta- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  secure  their  good- will  and  co-operation.  Through 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  I  was  enabled  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Captain  John  Moss,  of  the  La  Plata  mining  district,  whose  influence 
among  them  is  very  great.  By  a  messenger  he  sent  word  to  the  princi- 
pal village,  which  is  located  about  30  miles  below,  that  our  party  was 
not  engaged  in  the  survey  of  lines  and  that  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  let  us  pass  through  undisturbed.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  re- 
garded this  advice,  as  they  gave  us  no  trouble  whatever.  There  were  at 
this  time  no  white  settlers  in  the  district  excepting  the  small  party  of 
miners  under  Captain  Moss  and  one  ranchman  who  did  farming  on  the 
Eio  Mancos  for  the  camp  at  La  Plata. 

The  published  maps  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  were  found  to  be  very  in- 
complete, giving  as  they  do  only  the  principal  stream-courses,  and  these 
in  a  number  of  cases  incorrectly;  the  various  Government  parties  who 
had  visited  it  having  simply  passed  through,  observing,  or  at  least  re- 
cording, but  little  beyond  the  route  of  travel. 

Our  quartermaster,  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  had  been  sent  forward  with 
supplies  to  the  Mancos  ranch,  but  as  the  road  crosses  the  range  by 
way  of  Abiquiu  and  Tierra  Amarilla,  New  Mexico,  he  could  not  reach 
that  destination  before  the  middle  of  July.  Having  still  three  weeks' 
supplies  with  us  we  decided  to  make  our  initiatory  trip  by  passing  down 
the  Eio  La  Plata  to  the  San  Juan,  thence  to  the  west  along  our  southern 
border,  and  finally  returning  by  way  of  the  Eio  Mancos.  The  swollen 
condition  of  the  San  Juan  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  cross  into  the 
southwest  corner,  we  therefore  turned  about  and  ascended  the  Mancos, 
zigzagging  sufficiently  to  complete  the  Mesa  Yerda  and  portion  of  the 
Late  Mountains.  On  the  14th  we  reached  the  Mancos  ranch,  45  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Mancos  with  the  San  Juan,  but  found  the 
place  deserted  and  no  word  from  our  quartermaster. 

As  we  had  still  some  six  days'  supplies,  we  passed  on  to  the  northeast 
and  completed  the  western  half  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains  and  part  of 
the  Upper  Dolores  region.  On  returning  to  the  Mancos  on  the  20th,  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  arrived  at  the  La  Plata  camp  with  sup- 
plies, and  also  that  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  photographic  party,  had  come  in. 

On  the  22d,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Moqui  country,  we  set  out  for  a  four  weeks'  trip  in  the  southwest.  Cross- 
ing the  Mancos  again  we  visited  Ute  Peak  and  worked  up  the  region 
drained  by  the  McElmo,  Hoven-weep,  and  Montezuma  Creeks,  and  on 
the  25th  camped  on  the  San  Juan  near  the  Utah  line.  Here  Mr.  Jack- 
sou  left  us,  setting  out  for  the  Moqui  towns. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  while  encamped  near  our  western  line,  our 
entire  herd  of  stock  was  stolen  by  Indians,  but  by  the  prompt  action  ot 
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oar  chief  packer,  Thomas  Cooper,  all  were  recaptured  and  returned 
safely  to  camp  before  morning. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  San  Jaan  coald  be  forded  with  ease ; 
we  therefore  crossed  and  pnshed  our  investigations  into  Arizona,  spent 
a  week  about  the  Sierra  Garriso,  and  returned  to  La  Plata  again  by  way 
of  the  Mancos  Canon,  giving  a  little  additional  time  to  the  study  of  the 
very  interesting  ruins  that  occur  there. 

As  we  approached  the  La  Plata  camp  on  the  30th,  we  were  much  sur- 
prised to  encounter  the  parties  of  Mr.  Gannett  and  Mr.  Gardner,  which, 
while  working  in  the  region  between  the  Abajo  and  La  Sal  Mountains, 
near  our  northern  line,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  forced  to  reliu- 
qaish  further  operations  in  that  region.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
Indians,  as  well  as  those  who  made  the  raid  on  our  herd,  belong  to  the 
outlawed  band  of  Utes,  Pai-Utes,  and  Navajos,  who,  under  the  lead  of 
Pah-ghe-nob-i-gant,  infest  the  canons  of  Southeast  Utah,  and  acknowl- 
^ge  no  tribal  or  other  authority. 

It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  thought  unsafe,  with  so  small  a  party, 
to  attempt  to  visit  or  survey  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Dolores; 
but,  having  been  joined  by  Mr.  Gannett,  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  we  set  out  for  a  short  trip  to  the  northeast  and  north. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks  we  visited  the  Upper  Dolores,  the  inter- 
Dolores  Plateau,  and  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  also  the  canon  of  the 
Dolores,  and  the  dry  sage-plain  north  of  the  Late  Mountains. 

By  September  8,  the  regular  field-work  of  the  season  was  completed. 
As  there  were  some  points  in  connection  with  the  geology  of  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  our  district  which  needed  further  attention,  and,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  prospect  of  discovering  additional  ruins,  I  took  a  small 
party  and  passed  through  that  way,  coming  out  by  way  of  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  and  Conejos,  while  the  main  part  of  the  outfit,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Chittenden,  returned  to  Denver  by  way  of  Silverton  and  Del  Norte.  In 
company  with  Dr.  Peale  and  Mr.  Aldrich  I  visited  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Animas,  and  followed  up  the  cafLon  of  the  San  Juan  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Spanish  trail ;  thence  we  crossed  into  New  Mexico,  visited 
Abiqain  and  Ojo  Caliente,  and  examined  the  interesting  ruined  pueblos 
near  those  places,  and  finally,  on  the  5th  of  October,  arrived  in  Denver. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  HOLMES. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologist-in-charge, 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  DISTRICT— OROGRAPHIC   FEA- 
TURES. 

On  descending  from  the  WeminucbePass  we  come  out,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,000  feet,  upon  the  border  of  a  vast  broken  plain  which,  to  the  south 
and  west,  seems  almost  limitless ;  but  not  until  we  have  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Mancos,  50  miles  farther  west,  and  have  passed  the 
La  Plata  Mountains,  the  last  of  the  high  promontories  of  the  Colorado 
or  Park  Mountains,  do  we  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  plateau  region. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  among  the  great  highland  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Colorado  the  name  plateau  seems  almost  a  misnomer  when  applied 
to  the  lowland  country  about  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Colorado ;  but  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  sea-level  it  becomes  indeed  a  plateau  quite 
grand  in  dimensions,  although  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  the 
labyrinth  of  canons.  I  have  in  a  measure  become  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  numerous  groups  and  chains  composing  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado  as  so  many  remnants  of  a  great  plateau — a  continental-divide 
plateau  of  great  width  which  has  been  encroached  upon  and  cut  down 
by  the  waters  of  the  two  oceans  until  only  a  small  number  of  widely 
scattered  summits  remain  to  index  a  former  general  level  of  at  least 
14,000  feet.  North  and  south  along  this  remarkable  collection  of  rem- 
nants the  continental  divide  runs,  meandering  a  belt  100  miles  in  width 
from  east  to  west.  On  the  east  and  west  this  plateau  falls  off  quite 
abruptly  to  the  level  of  7,000  feet,  or  one-half  of  the  depth  to  the  sea- 
leveL  On  the  east  the  descent  is  quite  regular  and  complete,  there  being 
no  great  promontories  or  outlying  masses.  On  the  west  the  line  is 
decidedly  irregular;  a  few  groups  extend  far  to  the  west,  and  many  iso- 
lated patches  of  highland  occur.  Of  the  promontory  groups,  the  Sierra 
San  Juan,  the  Elk  Mountains,  and  the  White  River  Plateau  are  the 
principal.  Alternatnig  with  these  are  four  great  bays,  so  to  speak,  into 
which  the  approximately  horizontal  strata  extend.  This  is  well  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram,  Plate  XXXIV.  It  will  be  plainly  seen  by 
reference  to  the  figure,  that  Colorado  consists  of  three  distinct  belts, 
topographically  as  well  as  geologically — a  belt  of  highland  chiefly  meta- 
morphic,  two  belts  of  lowland  chiefly  sedimentary.  If  we  consider  the 
metamorphic  belt  only,  and  its  relations  to  the  horizontal  sedimentaries, 
the  two  middle  bays  become  one,  as  the  western  extension  of  the  Elk 
Mountains  is  but  a  gronp  of  volcanic  masses  resting  on  and  in  and 
protecting  the  horizontal  beds  wliich  belong  to  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Colorado-Plateau  region.  Considered  alone,  however,  in  reference 
to  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  there  appear 
along  the  western  border  three  well-defined  promontories  and  four  great 
Imys.  Each  of  these  great  bays  possesses  a  system  of  drainage  of  its  own. 
These  systems  are  represented  by  the  San  Juan,  the  Gunnison,  the 
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OraDd,  and  the  Oreen  Rivers.  We  may  think  of  these  streams  as  orig- 
inally sweeping  out  at  right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  metamorphic 
highland  and  connecting  with  the  main  drainage-coarse  of  the  Eio  Col- 
orado, which  rnns  from  north  to  south.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to 
what  geologic  horizon  formed  the  surface  of  the  plain  upon  which  these 
drainage-systems  were  "first  laid  down ;  it  was  doubtless,  however,  high 
in  the  Tertiaries. 

At  the  present  time  there  remains  no  longer  a  great  plain,  but  in  its 
place  we  have  a  grand  skeleton  only.  The  main  water-course  of  the 
Colorado  has  cut  its  way  down  through  almost  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  four  subordinate  streams  have  scored 
out  huge  caiioned  valleys  in  whose  sides  are  exposed  the  rocks  of  all 
periods  from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Archaean.  Such  enormous  quantities 
of  the  strata  composing  the  upi>er  half  of  the  plateau  have  been  re- 
moved along  the  main  drainage-course  that  the  outcropping  edges  of 
the  higher  strata  have  retreated  far  to  the  easty  and  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  rocks  are  only  to  be  found  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains  or  in  particularly  protected  spots. 

The  district  which  I  have  examined  is  a  fragment  of  this  skeleton 
plateau  which  includes  a  large  portion  ot  the  drainage-system  of  the 
San  Juan,  and  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  within, 
thirty  miles  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  rocks  exposed  are  chiefly  Meso- 
zoic  It  is  a  region  of  exceptional  interest  and  unusually  well  calculated 
for  geologic  study. 

GENERAL  SECTION,  ETC. 

I  give  in  this  connection  a  general  section  of  the  strata  exposed  in  my 
district  so  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  identification.  In  most 
cases  I  have  given  characteristic  local  names  to  the  more  marked  groups, 
giving  at  the  same  time  such  correlations  with  other  sections  as  are 
clearly  established. 

The  entire  exposure  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  not  far  from  9,000  feet, 
2,000  of  which  are  classed  as  Tertiary J^  5,000  as  Cretaceous,  and  1,500  as 
Jura-Trias.  A  (ionsiderablo  exposure  of  rocks  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
age  occurs  in  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  but  so  changed  by  metamorpbism 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  made  out.  The  Cretaceous  formations 
occupy  the  major  part  of  the  district,  and  are  the  only  series  that  I  have 
been  able  to  thoroughly  identify  from  the  fossil  remains. 

The  section  given  in  Plate  XXXV,  was  made  principally  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  beginning  in  the  caiion  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Piuos  and  ending  in  Utah,  on  meridian  109°  30'.  The  dip  is  so 
slight  that  in  this  distance  of  100  mile«  only  these  9,000  feet  of  strata 
rise  to  the  surface;  the  fall  of  the  river  in  the  same  distance  being  a 
little  over  1,000  feet. 

Notwithstanding  this  slight  dip  the  succession  of  strata  is  quite  easily 
made  out  and  measurements  are  eiisily  made,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
to  break  off  in  steps.  Each  group  of  hard  strata  is  carried  west  in  a 
long,  gentle  slope  until  a  break  occurs,  when  a  precipitous  descent  is 
made  across  the  outcropping  edges,  and  so  on  throughout  the  section. 
It  will  be  seen  bv  the  section  that  there  are  six  of  these  well-marked 
lajers  of  firm  rock,  in  all  cases  of  sandstone,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  soft  beds,  chiefly  shales.  There  are,  therefore,  six  well-marked 
steps  observable  in  descending  the  river;  the  compact  groups  forming 
each  a  floor  and  an  escarpment  and  the  soft  groups  a  slope  and  talus. 

Frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  this  section  throughout  my  report, 
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PLATE  XXXIV 
General  Orographic  Features  of  Colorado 
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and  DQinbers  and  names  corresponding  to  these  will  be  used  on  all  tbe  de- 
tailed sections. 

The  p*onp  numbered  10  in  the  sec;tion  is  the  typical  Dakota  Sandstones 
of  Dr.  Hay  den. 

Groups  10  and  1 1  together,  probably  constitute  the  complete  Dakota 
Group ;  i.  e.,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Dr.  Newberry,  and  the  Henry's 
Fork  Group  of  Major  Powell; 

Group  9  is  the  Cretaceous  shales  (Cretaceous  Nos.  2,  3,  and  a  part  of 
4  of  Hayden,)  the  Middle  Cretaceous  of  Newberry,  and  the  Sulphur 
Creek  of  Powell. 

Groups  8,  7,  6,  5,  and  4  Cretaceous  Nos.  4  and  5  of  Hayden,  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Newberry,  and  the  Salt  Wells  of  Powell. 

Group  3  is  probably  the  Lignitic  coal  group  of  the  eastern  slope,  the 
Laramie  Group  of  King  and  of  Hayden,  and  the  Point  of  Rocks  of 
Powell. 

Groups  1  and  2  probably  correspond  to  the  Wahsatch  Group  of  Hay- 
den and  White,  and  the  Vermillion  Creek  Group  of  King. 

Groups  12, 13, 14,  and  15  are  a  series  of  rocks  called  by  sonn)  Jurassic, 
by  others  Triassic,  and  by  still  others  Jura-Trias. 

The  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  are  the  most  easily  recognized  and 
by  far  the  most  uniform  and  persistent  of  tbe  whole  section.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  their  vertical  extent,  result- 
ing from  tbe  scarcity  of  fossil  remains.  The  division  between  these 
sandstones  and  the  shales  above  is  never  obscure.  In  many  localities 
which  I  have  examined  the  line  is  well  marked  both  by  fossils  and 
strata ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  strata  be- 
neath to  include  in  the  group.  Ordinarily  there  are  about  250  feet  of 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute 
(these  are  group  10  of  the  section),  but  beneath  these  is  a  series  of  varie- 
gated marls  and  sandstones,  which  have  frequently  been  placed  in  the 
Jurassic  (the  upper  part  of  group  11).  In  Eastern  Colorado  this  series  is 
80  distinct  from  the  more  massive  beds  of  the  Dakota  group  that  I  have 
always  been  inclined,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  however,  to  class  it  as 
Jurassic ;  but  certain  geologists.  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  Howell,  and  Dr.  New- 
berry, have  found  Cretaceous  fossils,  or  what  are  recognized  as  such,  in 
a  series  of  sandstones  that  come  in  at  the  base  of  the  marls,  and  into 
which  the  marls  grade.  If  we  include  these  formations  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  down  to  the  horizon  in  which  these  fossils  were  found,  tliat 
is  from  400  to  600  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Dakota  Sandstones,  it  seems 
that  we  will  have  to  include  in  the  Cretaceous  section  the  entire  group 
of  marls  and  sandstones.  These  occur  here,  without  a  break,  to  the 
thickness,  by  barometric  tnea«uremenr,  of  600  feet.  This  gives  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  800  feet  of  Lower  Cretaceous  strata.  I  prefer  to 
divide  this  into  two  parts,  for  convenience  of  description  as  well  as  map- 
ping. The  upper  part  always  forms  a  plain  floor  or  the  upper  stratum 
of  a  table-land,  and  the  broken  faces  give  universally  an  esearpment- 
line,  while  the  lower  and  softer  group  outcrops  ou  a  gentle  declivity  or  is 
bidden  beneath  the  lUhris  of  the  talus.  Group  12  consists  of  brownish 
and  purplish  laminated  sandstones,  generally  less  than  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  is  the  fossil  bone  bed  of  Dr.  Newberry,*  which  is  thought  by 
him  to  be  Triassic.  Group  13  is  the  well-marked  bed  of  massive  white 
and  pinkish  sandstone.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  laminated  series,  and 
this  by  red  sandstones.  Tbe  more  important  parts  of  the  section  will  be 
given  in  detail  farther  on. 

•  Expeditiuri  to  the  jiiuctioti  of  Grand  aud  Green  Rivers,  Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  1859; 
page  91. 
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LA  PLATA  VALLEY. 

The  Kio  La  Plata,  although  a  small  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant iu  the  southwest.  It  takes  its  rise  iu  the  rich  miniug-district  of  the 
La  Plata  Mountains,  and  in  its  middle  course  flows  through  considera- 
ble  areas  of  tillable  and  pasture  lands.  It«  entire  length  is  60  miles. 
For  8  miles  of  the  upper  course  it  is  in  a  deep  mountain-valley.  Below 
Parrott  City  it  runs  some  4  miles  through  a  flat  valley  occupied  by  pla- 
cer-bars. On  leaving  this  it  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge  of  Upper  Cre- 
taceous sandstone  and  enters  a  broad,  shallow  valley.  The  upper  part  of 
the  latter  valley  is  occupied  by  a  fine  system  of  terraces.  Of  these  there 
are  a  number  of  distinct  levels,  the  higher  occupying  the  divide  between 
the  La  Plata  and  Lightner's  Fork  of  the  Animas.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
road-crossing  this  is  nearly  300  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  La  Plata  and 
upward  of  1,200  above  the  bed  of  the  Animas.  West  of  the  river  they 
are  not  so  w  ell  marked. 

Cherry  Creek  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
gathers  the  drainage  from  the  southwestern  spurs  of  the  La  Plata  Mount- 
ains. It  has  its  eastern  source  within  a  mile  of  the  La  Plata  at  Parrott 
City.  From  this  point  it  runs  west  inside  or  north  of  the  northeastern 
wing  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  From  Thompson's  Park  it  cuts  its  way  out 
through  the  sandstone  wall  to  the  south  and  enters  the  broad  valley  of 
the  La  Plata.  It  joins  the  latter  stream  just  midway  in  its  course  and  in 
the  center  of  the  valley.  The  conformation  of  this  broad  valley  is  the 
result  of  what  would  at  firstappear  to  be  quite  unimportant  geologic  con- 
ditions. It  occupies  the  space  between  two  slight  monoclinal  folds.  One 
of  the^e  extends  west  from  the  La  Plata  Mountains  and  dies  out  in  the 
Mesa  Verde;  the  other  crosses  the  country  nearly  20  miles  farther  south, 
and  sweeps  off  to  the  southwest.  Along  the  northern  border  the  former 
fold  has  upturned  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds,  producing  a  rim  of  sand- 
stones. The  dip  of  these  sandstones  is  at  first  from  5°  to  10°,  but  as  we 
pass  south  through  the  valley  we  find  that  they  flatten  out  and  descend 
almost  with  the  fall  of  the  river.  On  reaching  the  second  fold  a  gentle 
dropping  occurs  on  the  south  or,  more  properly,  southeast,  by  which  the 
Bad  Land  Group  (2,  general  section)  is  brought  to  the  river-level,  and 
the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal  Group  (3,  general  section)  form  a  low 
hogback  fiicing  the  north,  which  gives  a  low  southern  rim  to  the  valley. 
Slight  as  the  dip  seems  to  be  on  the  floor  of  this  valley  between  the  folds, 
a  considerable  thickness  of  beds,  consisting  of  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  Group,  disai)pears,  although  few  outcrops  are  seen. 

The  vsecond  or  outer  fold  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  geology  of  the  JSan  Juan  Valley.  I  shall  therefore  call  it 
the  San  Jnan  fold.  Lt  seems  to  begin  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Animas  River,  and  is  first  noticeable  iu  the  increased  dip  it 
gives  to  the  outijropping  strata  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  This  increased 
dip  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Endlich  in  1874.    My  attention  was  first  drawn 
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to  this  fold  while  on  Station  1,  from  which  point  it  appears  to  flex  pat- 
ward  toward  the  south,  as  plainly  indicated  by  a  line  of  hogbacks.  It 
is  these  hogbacks  that  form  the  soathern  rim  of  the  basin  just  described. 
By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  bo  seen  that,  this  outcropping  line  of 
harder  beds  has  turned  the  river  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  that 
a  number  of  lonj^  washes  run  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  strata. 

Station  VI  was  made  on  the  highest  point  of  a  small  group  of  hills 
that  lies  on  the  line  of  the  fold  about  8  miles  east  of  its  intersection  with 
the  river  and  some  15  miles  southwest  of  Station  1.  The  hills  are 
capped  by  a  massive  white  sandstone,  25  or  30  feet  thick.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  on  which  our  station  was  made  we  observed  large  heaps 
of  cinders.  I  am  led  to  attribute  their  presence  to  the  burning  of  coal- 
beds  which  at  one  time  probably  occurred  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sandstones.  In  numerous  localities,  both  east  and  west,  I  have  en- 
countered portions  of  strata  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
burned  as  in  a  kiln,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  every  case  the  phenome- 
non occurs  in  coal- bearing  strata,  and  also  that  coal  is  locally  absent 
in  all  such  places.  Dr.  Newberry  observed  a  similar  condition  of  coal 
strata  in  Arizona,  and  Dr.  Peale  and  others  in  Colorado.  Beneath  the 
sandstones  in  the  bluff  faces  a  considerable  thickness  of  soft  clay  and 
sandy  shales  is  exposed.  These  are  probably  some  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  and  seem  to  rest  upon  a  group  of  yellowish  sandstones 
which  outcrop  in  the  river  bluff  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  from  which 
I  obtained  a  few  imperfect  fossils,  which  resemble  those  of  No.  6  Creta- 
ceous in  the  region  about  Greeley.  If  these  are  really  Upper  Cretaceous 
fossils,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  coal-bearing  horizon  of  Station  5 
corresponds  with  the  so-called  Lignitic  horizon  of  the  Eastern  Colorado 
region.  The  greater  part  of  the  formations  in  this  part  of  the  valley  are 
obscured  by  terrace  deposit,  and  the  absolute  identification  of  the 
isolated  outcrops  cannot  easily  be  made.  Near  Station  G  the  river  cuts 
across  the  gently  tipped  strata  of  Upper  Coal  Group  (3,  general  section), 
exposing  a  very  good  section.  In  descending  the  river  we  observe  in  the 
bluff' a  whitish  massive  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  of  Station  V,  which 
has  a  thickness  of  nearly  100  feet;  following  this  are  about  150  feet  of 
brownish  sandstones,  with  interbedded  shale  and  n^arl  which  seem  tq 
have  been  reddened  by  heat.  A  little  farther  on,  where  a  deep  side 
gulch  has  notched  the  bluff,  a  coal-seam  upwards  of  13  feet  in  thickness 
is  exposed.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  by  no  means  good,  and  seams  of 
clay  and  shale  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  thick- 
ness. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  a  similar  outcrop  occurs. 
Above  the  coal,  that  is  to  the  south  of  the  coal  outcrop,  is  a  series  of 
brown  sandstones  several  hundred  fcot  in  thickness,  in  which  are  seams 
of  lignite  and  dark  carbonaceous  shale,  also  gray  and  purplish  shales. 
These  all  belong  to  the  Upper  Coal  Group  (group  3  of  the  getieral  sec- 
tion) and  have  a  very  marked  general  resemblance  to  the  Lignitic  Coal- 
Measures  of  Golden  City  and  the  Boulder  Valley.  The  white  sandstone 
at  the  base  is  probably  identical  with  the  Pictured  Cliffs  Group  (4  of  the 
general  section).  The  dip  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Group  varies 
from  40  to  100,  and  the  strike  at  the  river  is  nearly  northeast  and  south- 
west. The  San  Juan  fold  crosses  the  river  with  these  strata,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  increased  dip.  The  coal  strata  are  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
thickness  of  sand  and  clay  shales  and  marls  (the  Bad  Land  Group  of  the 
general  section),  over  which  the  river  runs  to  its  junction  with  the  San 
Juan.  Since  leaving  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  liver  has  gradually 
changed  froai  a  sparkling  mountain  torrent  to  a  slothful,  slimy  stream. 
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which  has  hardly  enough  vitality  to  clear  a  way  for  itself  through  the 
encroachiug  alluvinm.  The  bright  meadows  and  the  heavy  verdure  of 
the  headwaters  have  been  replaced  by  sage  and  cactus  and  yellow  earth, 
yet  the  valley  is  less  a  desert  than  might  at  first  be  suspected.  The 
alluvial  bottoms  in  the  second  or  Bad  Land  valley  are  really  rich,  and 
the  Weminuche  Utes  are  cultivating  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables.  The 
fertile-looking  upper  valleys  are  quite  useless  for  agriculture,  on  account 
of  the  high  altitude. 

After  leaving  the  mountains  the  river  has  ascended,  geologically 
speaking,  through  the  entire  Cretaceous  section,  but  the  exposures  ar^ 
rather  meager  and  measurements  not  reliable. 

Below  the  Indian  farms  a  broad  valley  opens  out  to  the  right  and 
left,  eroded  from  the  soft  formations  of  the  Bad  Land  Group.  It 
extends  far  to  the  northeast,  following  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  to 
the  southwest  opens  out  in  a  low  passage-way  to  the  San  Juan.  For 
nearly  10  miles  the  river  follows  this  depression,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing it  through  between  the  Piiion  and  Verde  Mesas,  it  turns  to  the  left 
and  cuts  directly  through  the  former,  forming  a  shallow  caiion,,in  the 
walls  of  which  the  sandstones  of  group  1,  general  section,  appear.  In 
the  valley  above,  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  fine  system  of  terraces, 
which  extends  over  many  square  miles  and  shows  a  namber  of  well- 
marke<l  levels ;  the  highest  rises  to  200  or  300  feet  above  the  river.  On 
a  subordinate  terrace,  near  the  river,  I  discovered  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  village.     Plans  and  descriptions  of  this  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Piiion  Mesa  lies  to  the  west  of  the  La  Plata. 
It  rises  gradually  from  the  river  toward  the  western  angle,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  high  promontory.  It  covers  an  area  of  some  40  square 
miles  and  is  capped  with  a  massive  yellowish  or  light-brown  sandstone, 
which  has  a  thickness  of  from  60  to  100  feet.  On  the  west  this  stratum 
breaks  off  in  a  line  of  bold  and  picturesque  cliifs.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  river  this  stratum  of  sandstone  lies  at  the  base  of  a  considerable 
thickness  of  massive  sandstones,  which  constitute  group  1  of  the  general 
section. 

Beneath  the  sandstone  capping  of  the  mesa  are  the  Bad  Land  forma- 
tions (group  2,  general  section).  They  outcrop  all  around,  but  only  on 
the  west  and  south  faces  are  the  Bad  Land  forms  well  developed.  Here 
the  richly-colored,  soapy-looking  clays  are  weathered  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,  and  broad  areas  have  neither  rocks  nor  vegetation  to 
break  the  peculiarly  monotonous  waste.  This  group  I  have  identified 
with  the  "  Puerco  marls"  of  Cope.* 

Passing  down  to  the  west  over  this  belt  we  reach  the  depression 
or  puerta  that  separates  the  Pinon  Mesa  from  Mesa  Verde.  Here 
are  broad  flat  spaces  covered  with  grass  and  sage,  beyond  which  are 
the  scattering  outcrops  of  the  Coal  Group  (3,  general  section).  First, 
there  are  'a  number  of  outcrops  of  yellow  and  rusty  sandstone,  and 
following  these  the  outcrop  of  the  white  sandstone  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  Coal  Group.  This  outcrop,  which  is  still  tipped  up  at 
a  higher  angle  than  the  other  beds  by  the  San  Juan  fold,  may  be 
traced  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  La  Plata  at  the  Indian  farms 
and  beyond  to  Station  V,  while  to  the  south  it  can  be  followed  to 
the  San  Juan,  where  it  falls  off  to  the  horizontal  and  forms  the  Pictured 
Cliffs  (group  4,  general  section).  West  of  this  line  of  outcrop  we  cross 
another  low  belt  and  then  begin  to  rise  on  the  slope  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
and  soon  encounter  the  cauon-cut  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Escarpment 


•See  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for  ^75,  page  1012. 
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Groap  (6,  general  section).    In  the  depression  between  the  two  mesas 
we  have  therefore  the  following  section  : 

1.  Escarpment  of  Pinon  Mesa,  lower  stratum  of  group  1 80  feet. 

Soft,  yellowish,  coarse- grained,  cross- bedded  sandstone, 
containing  layers  of  large  pebbles  of  quartz  and  other  rocks. 
Very  slight  dip  to  the  east. 

2.  Bad  Land  formation^  "  Puerco  marls,^  group  2 800  feet. 

Principally  soft  sand  clays  and  marls,  highly  colored  with 
reds,  yellows,  and  purples,  growing  gray  below  and  contain- 
ing masses  of  soft  sandstone  and  at  the  base  grading  into  the 
next  groap. 

Upper  Coal  series^  group  3 . . 800  feet 

Four  handred  feet  of  greenish  clay  with  beds  of  brown 
sandstone;  200  feet  of  shale  with  beds  of  brown  sandstone; 
250  feet  of  shale  and  shaly  sandstone  bearing  a  heavy  seam 
of  soft,  brown  lignite,  apparently  about  30  feet  in  thickness. 
The  dip  here  rises  to  20^. 

Pictured  Cliff  saiidstone^  group  4 130  feet. 

Thirty  feet  white  sandstone,  followed  by  100  feet  of  brown- 
ish and  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales.  Dip  20^ ;  strike 
somewhat  irregular. 

Sand  sliales  and  bedded  sandc^  group  5 350  feet. 

Dip  falls  again  to  3°  or  4^.  These  are  followed  by  the 
sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

Mesa  Verde,  Upper  Escarpment  sandstone,  group  G 140  feet. 

One  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  yellowish,  fine-grained 
sandstone,  bearing  a  few  seams  of  shale.  This  is  the  strong- 
est stratum,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sandstones  of  the  Da- 
kota group,  in  my  entire  section,  and  where  it  remains  is  a 
governing  element  in  the  topography  of  the  country ;  rising 
at  a  gentle  angle  from  the  low  country  of  the  La  Plata  val- 
ley, it  reaches  the  upper  levfel  of  the  Mesa  Verde  and  flattens 
out  forming  the  floor,  or  rather  the  capping  stratum  of  that 
mesa.  The  sloping  eastern  face  has  been  cut  by  a  number 
of  sharp,  deep  caiions,  which  drain  out  to  the  La  Plata  and 
San  Juan.  In  these  the  strata  of  the  Middle  Coal  Group  are 
exposed. 

Mesa  Verde,  Coal  Measures,  group  7   500  feet. 

Following  the  escarpment  sandstones  are  200  feet  of  strata  in  which 
lignite  and  carbonaceous  shale  seem  to  predominate ;  bedded  irregu- 
larly with  these  are  many  irregular  seams  or  masses  of  soft  sandstones. 
There  is  no  single  seam  of  coal  above  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  there 
is  probably  no  workable  seam  in  the  whole  series. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  lack  of  persistency  in  individual  strata,  and 
sectious  taken  a  few  rods  apart  across  corresponding  horizon  would 
resemble  each  other  only  in  the  most  general  features.  Beneath  the 
coal  bearing  series  are  about  300  feet  of  irregularly  stratified  sandstones, 
clays,  and  shales.  In  the  entire  section  no  fossils  sufficiently  well  pre- 
served for  identification  were  found  excepting  the  ordinary  Halymenites. 

VALLEY   OF  THE  SAN   JUAN. 

The  Rio  San  Juan  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  joins  that  stream,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  in 
Utah,  85  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  line  and  12  miles  north  of  the  north- 
ern border  of  Arizona.    It  is  some  1^00  miles  in  length,  and  flows  in  a  gen- 
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eral  westerly  direction.  Id  its  middle  course  it  bends  south  into  !New 
Mexico,  but  soon  enters  Colorado  again  at  the  extreme  southwest  comer, 
and  thence  crosses  into  Southeastern  Utah.  The  area  drained  by  it 
will  probably  not  fall  short  of  20,000  square  miles.  This  area  is  divided 
between  four  Territories,  and  consists  mostly  of  the  dry  plain  country 
of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  On  the  north  are  Ave 
important  tributaries,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  high  mount- 
ain region  to  the  north.  Of  these  the  Animas  is  the  largest,  being  at 
its  junction  with  the  San  Juan  fully  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  stream. 
For  some  distance  above  the  junction  both  streams  are  in  canons, 
formed  of  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  but  at  the  crossing  of 
meridian  108^  they  enter  wide  terraced  valleys,  bordered  by  low  bluffs. 
These  bluffs  are  composed  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Piiion  Mesa  Group 
and  outcrops  of  the  Bad  Land  marls  occur  in  the  slopes.  The  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  stream  are  rendered  very  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful by  the  growth  of  cotton  wood  trees  which  line  the  banks,  and  fre- 
quently extend  back  over  the  river  bottoms.  On  the  borders  of  these 
groves  are  dense  growths  of  bushes  and  broad  meadows  of  finfe  grass. 
Throughout  its  entire  lower  course  the  river  is  marked  by  these  verdant 
borders.  In  the  upper  and  middle  course  it  is  clear  and  sparkling  for 
many  months  of  the  year,  but  farther  down  passes  through  wide  belts 
of  friable  rock,  and  becomes  clogged  with  sediment,  and  abounds  in 
treacherous  quicksands. 

Station  9  was  made  on  the  higher  of  two  small  buttes  that  lie  be- 
tween the  La  Plata  and  Animas,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  junction 
of  the  former  with  the  San  Juan.  The  strata  forming^  these  buttes  are 
the  yellow  sandstones  of  the  Piiion  Mesa  Group.  At  the  base  is  the 
heavy  stratum  of  sandstone  that  forms  the  escarpment  of  the  Pinon 
Mesa  on  the  west,  and  which  immediately  overlies  the  Bad  Land  Group. 
This  sandstotle  stratum  is  at  the  base  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  sand- 
stones, which  have  alternating  bauds  of  gray,  greenish,  and  pinkish 
marls.  These  sandstones,  as  1  afterwards  found,  in  passing  up  the  San 
Juan,  reach  a  thickness  of  some  1,500  feet,  being  always  massive,  whitish, 
and  yellowish,  frequently  coarse,  almost  a  conglomerate  and  slightly 
compacted,  while  the  marls,  although  unimportant  as  to  thickness,  alter- 
nate very  regularly  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  25  feet,  giving  in  the 
weathering  of  the  high  clifi's  a  heavy  laminated  appearance.  The  form- 
ation does  not  seem  favorable  for  the  preservation  of  fossils,  and  I  was 
unable  to  find  anything  that  could  be  identified.  It  seems,  however,  to 
correspond  to  the  Lower  Eocene  sandstone  of  the  Nacemiento  Mountain 
region  described  by  Cope  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
1875.  Its  stratigraphical  relations  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Wahsatch  Group  as  it  occurs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Green 
Kivers. 

The  little  bntte  on  which  Station  9  was  made,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
others  of  corresi)onding  height  in  the  vicinity,  seem  to  be  the  remnants 
of  a  former  terrace,  as  the  tops  are  leveled  off  and  covered  with  a  heavy 
bed  of  drift ;  bowlders  of  the  harder  crystalline  rocks  occur  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  height  above  the  present  river-level  is  by  baromet- 
rical measurement  upwards  of  900  feet.  Station  11,  some  10  miles 
farther  down  the  valley,  was  made  on  a  butte  of  slightly  inferior  height, 
which  was  also  covered  with  quantities  of  similar  drift.  The  lower 
terrace-levels  are  more  distinctly  marked,  and  cover  a  great  number  of 
square  miles  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  but 
little  drift  deposit,  and  are  simply  the  soft  sandstones  and  marls  leveled 
to  a  succession  of  fioo<l-plaius.    Occasionally  large  bowlders  Occur,  and 
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iu  a  few  cases  small  pebbles  of  Carbouiferous  limestODe  containing  Goal- 
Measure  fossils  were  found. 

At  the  month  of  the  La  Plata  the  river  has  encroached  upon  a  subor- 
dinate terrace,  and  a  sharp  bluff  is  formed  in  which  there  is  exposed  a 
stratum  of  compact  massive  sandstone.  This  stratum  seems  to  occur  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bad  Land  Group,  and  can  be  traced  by  a  pretty  con- 
tinuous line  of  outcrop  all  along  the  slope  south  and  southwest  of  the 
Pifion  Mesa;  beneath  it  are  the  Coal  Group  outcrops,  which  show  a  predom- 
inance of  soft,  yellow  sandstones  interbedded  with  clay  and  sand  shales. 
These  beds  occupy  the  valley  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  La  Plata  to  the 
outcrop  of  the  white  sandstones  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs,  L5  miles  below. 
The  dip  is  to  the  east,  at  a  very  slight  angle.  Before  reaching  the  Pic- 
tured Cliffs,  in  descending  the  river,  a  large  remnant  of  one  of  the  lower 
terraces  appears  on  the  right,  a  considerable  space  above  and  to  the 
right  being  reduced  to  the  flood-plain  of  the  river.  All  along  the  south 
face  of  this  remnant  are  outcrops  of  the  Coal-Measures,  and  near  thpir 
base  a  coal-seam,  26  feet  in  thickness,  of  light  brown  lignite,  is  exposed. 
Beneath  this  a  sharp  bluff  of  massive  grayish- white  sandstone  rises  from 
the  water-level,  and  after  following  the  river  for  a  short  distance  circles 
around  to  the  west  and  north.  The  trail  passes  up  over  the  low  promon- 
tory formed  of  this  sandstone,  descends  again  to  the  river-bottom,  and 
follows  for  a  while  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  sandstone  stratum  is  quite 
massive,  and  breaks  down  in  great  smoothfaced  blocks.  Ou  these 
thousands  of  fantastic  figures  have  been  engraved,  recording,  perhaps, 
the  history  of  some  former  occupants  of  the  valley.  Beneath  the  mas- 
sive stratum  are  several  layers  of  brownish  sandstone.  To  the  group  I 
gave  the  name  suggested  by  the  pictui-e- writing.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  Pictured  Cliff'  sandstone,  and  not  more  than  30  feet  below  the 
great  bed  of  lignite,  1  discovered  a  heavy  bed  of  fossil-shells,  in  which 
were  a  number  of  forms  having  Upper  Cretaceous  fasces.  They  were 
quite  similar  to  the  forms  found  beneath  the  coal  on  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  and  Platte  Rivers.  One  specimen  of  Corhula  was  all  that  could 
be  preserved,  as  they  were  extremely  fragile.  From  the  first  I  have 
been  very  much  inclined  to  consider  this  horizon  the  top  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  I  am  well  convinced,  after  carefully  comparing  my  sections 
with  those  made  by  Doctors  White  and  Peale  in  Northwestern  Colorado, 
that  my  Upper  Coal  Group  occupies  a  place  in  the  section  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Laramie  Group  in  theirs. 

In  New  Mexico  Professor  Cope  observed  a  similar  group  of  sandstones 
occupying  the  same  relative  place  in  the  section,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
place  it  either  with  the  Cretaceous  rocks  which  lay  beneath,  or  with 
the  well- identified  Tertiary  strata  which  came  above.  Prof.  C.  A.  AYhite 
has  recently  made  the  suggestion  that  this  group  of  rocks  be  classed 
as  Post-Cretaceous  until  sufficient  proof  can  be  gathered  to  decide  the 
question  of  age. 

Beneath  the  massive  sandstones  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs,  and  about  100 
feet  below  the  first  fossil  horizon,  I  obtained  from  a  hard  fine-grained 
chocolate-brown  sandstone  a  number  of  poorly  preserved  fossils.  They 
included  Tellina  scitula,  Scaphites  Warrenii^  and  unidentified  species  of 
Cardiujn  and  Actceon. 

West  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs  the  river  runs  through  a  broad  valley  that 
opens  out  to  the  north  and  south  -,  beyond  this  an  immense  hogback 
ridge  composed  of  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  crosses  the  valley  at 
right  angles  to  the  river's  course.  The  space  between  the  Pictured 
Cliffs  and  the  Great  Hogback  or  '*  Creston,''a8itiscalled  by  Dr.  Newberry, 
is  occupied  by  a  group  of  sands  and  clays,  group  5  of  the  general  sec- 
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tion.  The  dip  at  the  base  of  the  Pictured  Oliff  is  uot  above  2^  •  midway 
betwoeu  this  and  the  Great  Hogback  the  beds  tall  to  the  horizoDtal  and 
remain  nearly  so  antil  tarued  abruptly  ap  against  the  sandstones  of  the 
hogback.  The  opper  part  of  groap  5  is  composed  of  clays,  argillaceous 
shale  and  sands,  greenish  toward  the  base.  In  the  lower  part  there  are 
thin  layers  of  sandstone,  and  near  the  base  a  stratum  of  rusty  lime- 
stone, in  which  I  obtained  specimens  of  Inoceramxis,  Luoina,  BacuUtes^ 
and  Anisomyon.  Tlie  detailed  section  of  the  strata  exposed  on  the  San 
Juan  down  to  the  Great  Hogback  is  as  follows : 

Piiion  Mesa  sandstoties^  group  1 1,200  feet. 

Chiefly  coarse,  yellowish  sandstones,  alternating  with 
thin  beds  of  variagated  marls. 

Bad  Land  formation^  group  2 600  feet. 

Variegated  marls  containing,  toward  the  base,  layers 
of  yellowish  sandstone. 

Upper  Coal  series,  group  3 700  feet. 

Soft,  yellow  sandstones,  int^rbedded  with  sands, 
clays,  and  shales;  one  seam  of  lignite  near  base, 26  feet 
exposed. 

Pictured  Cliffs,  group  4 140  feet. 

Forty  feet  of  white  sandstone;  60  to  80  feet  yellowish- 
gray  sandstone.  Beneath  these  30  to  40  feet  of  brown- 
ish laminated  sandstones.  Fossil  horizon  No.  1,  on 
upper  surface  of  the  white  sandstone.  Fossil  horizon 
No.  2,  in  the  brownish  laminated  sandstones. 

Sands,  claysy  and  shales^  group  5 600  to  900  feet. 

Sands,  clays,  and  shales  grayish  in  color  and  having 
near  the  base  a  bed  of  brown  limestone.  This  is  fossil 
horizon  No.  3. 

THE  GREAT  HOGBACK. 

The  Great  Hogback  is  composed  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group  (groups  6^ 
7,  and  8  of  the  general  section.)  It  crosses  the  river  at  right  angles,  hav- 
ing a  trend  nearly  north  and  south.  North  of  the  river  it  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  northwai^d 
until  it  joins  the  Mesa  Verde.  (See  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXIX.)  South  of  the 
river  it  has  been  ])laned  down  by  the  water,  nothing  appearing  above 
the  terrace-levels  for  a  mile  or  more  but  isolated  remnants.  Farther 
south  it  rises  in  a  line  of  grand  ridges  which  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles  across  the  plain  country.  These  ridges  are  visible  from  the  La 
Plata,  the  Late,  and  Carriso  Mountains.  On  the  north  side  the  ridge 
is  really  double,  the  main  eastern  crest  being  formed  from  the  sandstones 
of  the  Upper  Escarpment  Group,  and  the  western  and  subordinate  ridge 
of  the  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  Group.  Between  these  two 
ridges  is  a  sag  eroded  from  the  yielding  strata  of  the  Middle  Coal  Group. 
The  dip  at  the  river  is  40^.  As  we  go  north  the  dip  rapidly  decreases, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  two  ridges  become  considerably  separated. 
The  slopes  become  gentle  on  the  east,  and  break  off  abruptly  on  the  west. 
The  depression  between  becomes  a  shallow  valley,  and  the  drainage  from 
it  passes  out  through  breaks  in  the  western  ridge.  The  dip  finally  falls 
off  to  50  and  less  and  the  various  members  of  the  Hogback  may  be  seen 
connecting  on  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  The 
main  eastern  ridge  becomes  the  Upper  Escarpment,  the  western  the 
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Lower  Escarpment,  and  the  Coal  Groap  series  occapies  the  slope 
between. 

The  section  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  Group  as  exposed  in  the  Hogback  just 
north  of  the  river  is  as  follows : 

Upper  Escarpment  sandstone^  group  6 200  feet. 

Yellowish-brown  massive  sandstone,  with  impressions 
of  Halymenites. 

Middle  Coal-measures^  group  7. 

90  feet  clay  shale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

8  feet  orange-colored  sandstone. 

8  feet  sandy  shales. 

16  feet  sandstone,  with  seams  of  clay  and  lignite. 

10  feet  arenaceous  clays  and  shales. 

30  feet  lignitic  beds,  containing  many  seams  of  fire-clay,  shale,  and 
sandstone. 

100  feet  calcareous  sandstones,  with  thin  seams  of  limestone  and 
beds  of  iron  concretions. 

375  feet  greenish,  purplish,  and  gray  clays,  containing  many  irregu- 
lar seams  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  concretionary  seams  of  iron  ore 
and  limestone ;  also,  some  coal  indications. 

5  feet  sandstones,  containing  fossil  leaves.*    Fossil  horizon  Ko,  4. 

40  feet  clays  and  calcareous  shales,  with  stratum  at  base,  containing 
fossil  leaves.    Fossil  horizon  No,  5. 

30  feet  beds  of  shale,  with  thin  coal  seams. 

30  feet  sandstones,  with  seams.of  clay  shale. 

Lower  Escarpment  sandstones^  group  8 180  feet. 

100  feet  massive  flne-graiued  sandstone,  whitish  above. 

80  feet  yellowish  sandstones,  alternating  with  shales,  containing 

Inoceramus  Barabini,  Tellina  scitula^  and  Trapezium  truncatum.    Fossil 

horizon  No,  5. 

Beneath  this  comes  the  great  series  of  Middle  Cretaceous  shales. 

Before  completing  this  section  I  became  impressed  with  the  seeming 
correspondence  between  certain  of  its  members  and  portions  of  the  sec- 
tion farther  up  the  river.  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  or, not  a  displacement  and  consequent  duplication 
occurred.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  vertical  extent  and  distribution  of  the  strata, 
I  shall  give  here  all  the  more  important  facts  bearing  upon  it  If  a  fault 
occurs,  it  is  certainly  along  the  axis  of  the  San  Juan  fold,  which  fold  I 
have  traced  entirely  across  my  district  without  being  able  to  detect  a 
displacement.  The  exposures  of  the  strata  are  more  than  ordinarily 
complete,  and  there  is  no  place  between  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  and 
the  gateway  through  the  Great  Hogback,  in  which  the  strata  cannot 
clearly  be  traced.  A  sudden  change  of  dip  occurs  along  the  east  base 
of  the  Hogback,  (see  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXVIII),  but  it  is  apparently  not 
associated  with  any  dislocation.  Yet  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between 
the  outcrops  east  and  west  of  this  fold,  sufficient  at  least  to  cause  one  to 
suspect  that  a  fault  may  have  occurred  having  the  downthrow  on  the  west 
as  is  indicated  in  Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  2,  by  which  there  would  be  a 
double  outcrop  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group.  The  Lower  Escarpment  Group 
(8)  resembles  the  Pictured  Cliff  Group  (4),  and  benestth  each  is  a  bed  of 
brown  sandstone  containing  fossils;  a  few  species  are  common  to  both 
horizons.    Above  each  of  these  sandstone  groups  is  a  group  of  coal- 

'Described  in  Rei>ort  of  Uuited  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories  for  1 874,  page  360. 
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bearing  rocks,  and  above  these  two  groups  of  sandstooe,  the  Upper  Es- 
carpment and  the  Piilon  Mesa  Groups  (G  and  1),  which  are  somewhat 
alike ;  also,  the  fossil-bearing  limestone,  which  occurs  near  the  base  of 
group  5,  is  apparently  repeated  in  a  bed  of  rusty  limestone  (9)  that 
occurs  beneath  the  Lower  Escarpment  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The  displacement  or  throw  indicated  by 
these  facts  would  be  about  1,500  feet,  and  if  proven  to  exist  would 
change  my  section  so  as  to  place  group  1  immediately  upon  group  7, 
and  the  1,500  feet  between  would  drop  out  of  the  section.  But  the 
evidences  against  the  existence  of  such  a  displacement  are  very  strong, 
if  not  conclusive.  The  Coal  Group  of  the  Hogback  (group  7)  is  totally 
unlike  the  Upper  Coal  Group  (3).  In  group  7  the  entire  thickness  is  only 
800  feet,  and  the  strata  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  shales,  which,  toward 
the  top,  have  a  number  of  seams  of  coal ;  farther  west  and  north,  in  the 
Mesa  Verde,  the  sandstones  predominate.  In  group  3  the  coal  occurs 
in  a  heavy  seam  at  the  very  base,  the  mass  of.  the  strata  being  yellow 
sandstones,  which  bear  no  coal  toward  the  top,  while  group  2,  the  bad- 
land  marls,  has  no  place  or  corresponding  group  in  the  section  of  the 
Hogback.  These  differences  are  constant  throughout  the  area  exam- 
ined by  me.  The  section  on  the  La  Plata  has  the  same  succession  of 
groups  as  this  on  the  San  Juan.  Dr.  Eudlich  has  the  same  near  the 
Kio  Florida,  and  Messrs.  Dwire  and  Hendrickson  observed  the  same  suc- 
cession of  ^^trata,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  coal  groups  and  corre 
spending  thicknesses  of  beds  on  the  Animas.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
exposures  are  so  complete  that  a  fault  could  hardly  exist  without  being 
detected.  Dr.  Newberry,  who  passed  up  the  San  Juan  in  1859,  states 
that  a  fault  or  rupture  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Hogback,  but 
he  seems  to  have  observed  no  evidence  of  it  except  the  apparent  dupli- 
cation of  strata 

In  Plate  XXXIX  I  present  a  sketch  of  an  interesting  system  of  ter- 
races that  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They  cover  a  large 
area  about  the  Great  Hogback,  and  seem  to  have  uniform  levels  both 
east  and  west  of  it.  Portions  of  the  Hogback  have  been  planed  down 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace,  more  limited  portions  to  the  level  of 
the  second,  a  few  buttes  of  outcropping  strata  protruding  above,  and 
a  very  narrow  belt  to  the  lower  level,  while  the  river  has  cut  a  passage 
barely  wide  enough  for  its  own  accommodation. 

MESA  VEBDE. 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  San  Juan  fold 
begins  along  the  south  base  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains  and  extends  in 
a  southwest  direction  to  the  San  Juan  Biver,  which  it  crosses  at  the 
Great  Hogback.  East  of  the  fold  the  Eocene  (f)  formations  occupy 
the  surface  of  the  country ;  west  of  it  we  have  nothing  but  Cretaceous 
rocks.  The  heavy  sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Verde  group  rise  to  the  sur- 
face along  the  axis  of  the  fold  and  in  a  comparatively  gentle  slope 
reach  a  level  more  than  1,000  feet  above  that  occupied  by  the  same 
beds  east  of  the  fold^  afterward  they  flatten  out  and  form  the  Mesa 
Verde(see  birdVeye  view,  Plate  XXXVI).  This  table-land  is  one  of  the 
grand  features  of  this  part  of  the  great  Colorado  Plateau,  which,  al- 
though rising  so  gradually  on  the  east,  presents  a  magnificent  series  of 
cliffs  on  the  north,  south,  and  west.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  area, 
which  comprises  some  90  square  miles,  the  general  level  is  well  sustained 
by  the  massive  layer  of  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Escarpment,  not  as  an 
unbroken  mass  of  block  of  strata  of  course,  for  the  erosive  forces  have  in- 
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vaded  it  on  all  sides  aad  the  edges  are  scalloped  by  a  thoasand  ca£L- 
oned  gorges.  Not  only  have  the  destroying  forces  encroached  from  the 
edges  on  all  sides,  bat  the  mesa  has  been  entirely  severed  by  the  cailon 
of  the  Rio  Mancos,  which  cats  throngh  it  from  north  to  soath.  This 
caiion  sends  oat  a  maltitade  of  side  ca&ons  and  gorges,  which  seem  lit- 
erally to  have  honeycombed  the  interior  of  the  table-land;  indeed,  when 
we  come  to  look  more  closely  there  seems  only  the  skeleton  of  a  plateaa 
remaining ;  this  is  well  shown  in  the  contoar  map  (see  atlas  of  Colo- 
rado). The  relation  t>orne  by  the  Bio  Mancos  to  the  mesa  has  an  inter- 
esting bearing  npon  the  past  history  of  this  region.  Between  the 
mesa  and  the  La  Plata  Mountains  there  is  a  broad  irregnlar  pas- 
sage-way, eroded  from  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The  river  is 
formed  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  monntains,  crosses  this  low  belt 
and  cats  directly  into  the  northern  face  of  the  table,  which  presents 
massive  cliffs  nearly  one  thoasand  feet  in  height,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  natural  passage-way  opens  out  both  east  and  west  between 
the  mountains  and  tableland.  It  is  evident  that  the  river  could  not 
have  taken  this  course  with  the  pi^sent  relations  of  surface-rock.  It 
has  in  all  probability  been  '^ superimposed"  upon  the  present  face  of  the 
country  by  having  been  first  laid  down  upon  a  surface  of  uniform  char 
acter.  Such  a  condition  of  surface  may  easily  have  existed  when  the 
sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Verde  group  (or  of  any  higher  group)  extended 
back  to  or  overlapped  the  trachytic  masses  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  bed  of  the. river,  in  its  descent  through  the  suc- 
cessive formations,  reached  the  shales,  the  caiion-walls  were  continuous 
from  source  to  mouth,  and  consisted  of  the  massive  sandstones  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  These  formations  would 
probably  first  be  penetrated  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  where 
considerable  uplifting  and  breaking  up  of  strata  had  occurred.  The 
eroding  forces  on  reaching  the  soft  shale-beds  at  a  given  point  would 
be  greatly  aided  by  a  process  of  undermining  by  which  the  cliffs  would 
break  down  and  retreat  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  side  valleys,  and 
these  in  time  would  meet  similar  lateral  valleys  from  the  McElmo  and 
La  Plata  Canons.  It  thus  seems  clear  that  the  course  of  the  Rio  Man- 
cos was  laid  out  at  a  very  early  period  and  that  the  formation  of  the 
transverse  valley  separating  the  mesa  from  the  mountains  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  caiion  on  the  north  the  cliffs  are  capped  by  the 
sandstones  of  the  Ijower  Escarpment,  which  are  highest  at  the  northern 
edge  and  slope  oft'  toward  the  interior  of  the  mesa;  beneath  this  are  ex 
posed  700  or  800  feet  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The  dip  to  the 
south  is  80  much  greater  than  the  fall  of  the  river  (see  section,  Plate  XL  • 
that  ten  miles  below  the  shales  disappear,  and  the  sandstones  of  the 
Lower  Escarpment  outcrop  along  the  river-banks,  while  the  Coal-Meas- 
ures occupy  the  middle  slopes,  and  the  Upper  Escarpment  sandstones 
cap  the  canon- walls.  The  general  height  of  these  walls  remains  quite 
uniform,  being  measured  generally  by  the  thickness  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
Group,  which  varies  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet. 

Midway  in  the  caiion  the  Coal  Group  descends  to  the  river-bed,  but 
below  this  the  dip  decreases  and  the  river  cuts  down  into  the  shales 
again.  Throughout  the  portions  of  the  caiion  in  which  the  firm  strata 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group  only  occur,  the  walls  are  steep  and  close. 

The  Coal  series  is  always  prominent;  the  dark  lines  of  the  outcrops 
appear  everywhere  int  he  middle  portions  of  the  walls.  The  prepon- 
derance of  sandstones  is  very  noticeable,  and  beds  of  great  thickness 
appear  in  all  parts  of  the  section.    These  beds  are  exceedingly  variable, 
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however,  and  have  no  great  horizontal  extent.  As  compared  with  the 
section  in  the  Great  Hogback  on  the  San  Juan,  the  sandstones  are 
doubled  in  qnantity.  In  one  locality  I  found  a  number  of  fossil  leaves 
which  correspond  closely  to  those  found  near  the  same  horizon  in  the 
Hogback  section.  Midway  in  the  canon  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe 
two-story  cliff  house  (see  map)  Mr.  Brandegee  procured  the  following 
section. '  Beginning  with  the  Upper  Escarpment,  we  have — 

200  feet  sandstone  ;  massive,  reddish  and  yellowish.     Beneath  this 
is  the  Coal  Group  (7,  general  section). 
G  feet  black  shales.     (The  niches  which  contain  the  cliff-houses 

are  eroded  from  this.) 
50  feet  light-colored  sandstone,  massive  and  soft. 

1  foot  black  shale. 

100  feet  sandstones,  soft,  yellowish. 
20  feet  shale. 
10  feet  sandstone. 
75  feet  sandstone,  argillaceous. 
10  feet  sandstone. 
30  feet  blackish  clay  shale. 
10  feet  sandstones. 

2  feet  shales. 

4  feet  sandstones. 

6  feet  black  shale. 

0  feet  sandstone. 

<3  feet  coal  shale,  containing  small  seam  of  good  coal. 

3  feet  sandstone. 

150  feet  shale  alternating  with  sandstone. 
10  feet  coal  and  coal  shale,  2  feet  of  good  coal. 
160  feet  sandstones  and  shales  alternating. 

It  appears  by  this  that  the  sandstones  occupy  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  entire  section,  whereas  in  the  San  Juan  Hogback  they  are  scarcely 
half. 

The  scenery  throughout  the  canon  is  quite  striking.  The  bold  cliffs 
of  the  Upi>er  Escarpment  fairly  overhang  the  valley  and  the  projecting 
angles  are  sentineled  with  tottering  crags  and  half-poised  masses  of 
rock. 

The  trail  is  in  many  places  a  difficult  one  to  follow,  and  the  tourist 
who  may  be  tempted  to  visit  this  locality  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  works  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  w  ill  find  it  no  holiday  task  to  work 
his  way  through  the  mazes  of  fallen  rocks  and  sharp-cut  gulches.  In 
many  places  the  river  washes  the  bases  of  the  cliffs,  and  forces  the  trail 
back  up  the  rocky  slopes.  The  fringe  of  tangled  underbrush  that 
borders  the  stream,  the  deep  ditch-like  channel  and  the  quicksands  of 
the  bed,  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  cross  from  side  to  side. 

Ijower  down,  the  shales  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  appear  again,  the 
cliff's  retreat  to  the  right  and  left,  and  narrow  sage  and  grass  covered 
flats  border  the  river.  Still  lower,  the  Upper  Escarpment  falls  back  out 
of  sight  from  below,  an<l  the  cliffs  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  are  deeply 
indented  by  the  side-cafions,  so  that  in  looking  down  the  valley  one  sees 
nothing  but  a  series  of  bold  promontories. 

At  one  point  within  tive  or  six  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  canon  the 
upper  line  of  cliffs  a])proachs  the  river- front  on  the  east  side.  This  point, 
on  which  Station  25  was  made,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  southern 
and  western  borders  of  the  table  land  as  well  as  of  the  Late  and  Carriso 
Mountains  and  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan.  In  Plate  XLl,  1  present  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  view  to  the  north  and  west  from  this  station. 
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It)  the  foreground  ure  sbowu  the  wesi  whIIm  of  tlic  Mancos  Crf 
The  npper  aud  Bttepet  jiortioDS  are  composed  of  the  Lower  Escarpm. 
saudstone,  aud  the  slopes  and  base  uf  the  ^bules  of  the  Middle  Cro 
ceoQS.  The  Coal  Groiiii  and  the  Upper  EscarpineDt  sandstones  bt 
been  removed  by  erosiou,  so  that  the  mesa-top  is  B  smooth  floor,  foro 
by  the  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  beds.  This  floor,] 
though  unusually  flrm,  seems  to  be  yieldiog  very  rapidly  to  the  erodifl 
forces.  Many  side-euSons  are  eatiug  their  way  into  the  very  center  i 
the  mass,  and  large  fVagmeuts  have  already  been  entirely  or  partitdl 
severed.  These  fragments  or  outliers  are  always  iuteresting  and  piutfl 
resctne  objects,  and  may  here  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  formalion  aud  decn 
Some  still  retain  their  tablelike  caps  and  are  a  number  of  sqnare  miM 
in  area ;  othery  stand  as  majestic  columns,  whose  vertical  sides  are  faq 
tastically  carved  and  coloretl ;  others  are  so  far  reduced  that  they  a 
mere  needles  that  totter  over  tbeir  slemier  bases,  while  innumeralfll 
piles  and  heaps  of  earth  mark  the  sites  of  those  from  which  the  cspit<d 
and  columns  have  long  since  fallen.  Beyoud  the  canon  cut  mesa  is  Ht 
gronp  of  moQutains  which,  on  most  of  the  old  maps,  is  called  the  Sierr 
Late.  It  is  a  small  group  of  low  trachytic  summits  that  stands  quilj 
aloue,  and  with  its  rounded  and  conical  forms  presents  a  very  strikinj 
coutra^t  to  the  flat,  square-cut  table-lands  that  surround  it.  Betw 
the  Mesa  Verde  and  this  group  of  mountains,  as  may  be  seen  in 
drawing,  there  is  a  wide,  deep  puerta  eroded  from  the  Cretaceous  shale9.vl 
This  depression  connects  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Lower  Mancoa  T 
with  those  of  the  McElmo  and  Dolores.  i 

From  this  station  the  lino  of  Upi^er  Estiarpment  cliffs  extends  south-  I 
east  to  the  point  where  the  mesa  connects  with  the  San  Juau  Uogbacfc,  ■ 
a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles.  The  line  of  Lower  Escarpment  cliffs  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upiwr,  aud  is  a  few  miles  farther  south.  Tbi»  ■ 
litie  is  very  much  broken  by  deep  indentations,  and  a  large  number  of 
isolated  bnttes  lie  to  the  south.  The  cliffs,  however,  are  quite  prectpitons, 
and  cannot  be  ascended  at  any  point  without  great  difficulty.  Between 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  and  the  Uio  San  Juan  there  is  a  low,  smooth 
plain,  eight  to  ten  mites  in  width,  which  is  quite  barren. 

The  Maticos  Biver,  ou  emerging  from  the  canon,  turns  to  the  westward 
and  flow.s  obliquely  across  this  low  belt.  The  es(>osed  rocks  are,  through- 
out, the  shales  and  sbaly  limeatoues  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  or  Colorado 
group.  The  section  given  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XL,  will  show  the  relations 
of  the  cliffs  of  the  Mesa  Verde  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Juao. 

West  of  the  Mancos  the  cliffs  have  their  southwestern  termiuatnon 
in  a  sharp  angle.  .  From  this  they  extend  to  tbe  north  in  a  gentle  carve, 
and  finally  sweep  around  to  the  point  at  which  the  Mancos  enters  tbe 
caQon  on  the  north.  This  part  of  the  mesa,  viewed  from  the  west,  is 
very  imposing.  In  many  places  the  greater  part  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
Group  (including  both  escarpments  aud  tbe  Coal  Group  between,  tbe 
latter  being  chiefly  sandstone  here)  eomes  forward  together,  forming  a 
series  of  bold  cliffs  upward  of  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  Beneath  this 
are  exposeil  nearly  a  thousand  feet  of  tbe  shales  of  the  Colorado  Group. 
These  weather  into  most  fantastic  forms.  They  are  soft  and  homogene- 
ous, ami  the  water  IVom  the  occasional  niin-falls  carves  out  iunamerable 
little  sinuous  washes,  wbicb,  in  descending,  come  together,  forming  deep 
gullies.  These  keep  on,  joining  others,  until  tbe  main  drainage-conrae 
of  the  valley  is  reached.  Between  this  net- work  of  washes  are  cone- 
sponding  ridges,  which,  in  a  favorable  light,  give  to  the  mesa-£ace  the 
appearance  of  an  elaborate  aitd  yerj-  artistic  piece  of  ornamental  carv- 
ing- / 
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From  Station  25  it  could  be  pJiiinly  seen  that,  although  tho  Upper 
Escarpment  sandstones  hold  their  place  on  the  summit  ot*  the  western 
border  of  the  mesa,  they  are  much  broken  in  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially along  the  line  of  the  Mancos  Cauon.  There  is  a  slight  upward 
dip  westward  from  the  caiion,  so  that  the  drainage  has  in  no  case  been 
to  the  west,  while  a  multitude  of  caiions  head  very  close  to  the  western 
border  and  open  out  into  the  Mancos.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  dip  inwanl  from  all  sides  of  the  mesa,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  from  without  we  get  the  idea  of  an 
unbroken  and  well  sustained  table-land,  while  from  within  we  discover 
only  a  skeleton — a  sort  of  rude  wheel,  which  might  be  deaciibed  as 
having  pretty  well  defined  tire  and  spokes,  but  no  hub. 

On  the  divide  between  the  head  of  tho  McElmo  and  the  Upper  Mancos 
a  high  promontory  extends  far  out  to  the  north.  It  is  capped  by  the 
Lower  Escarpment  sandstones,  beneath  which  are  the  shales. 

East  of  the  Mancos  there  are  two  great  fragments  almost  severed 
from  the  main  eastern  mesa,  by  canons  which  have  cut  down  through 
the  mesa  sandstones  and  exposed  the  shales  throughout  most  of  their 
courses. 

The  more  easterly  of  these,  reaches  north  along  the  divide  between 
the  Mancos  and  Cherry  Creek,  and  ends  in  a  high  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  beautiful  valley  that  lies  between  the  mesa  and  the  La 
Plata  Mountains.  At  Cherry  Creek  the  mesa  proper  ends,  and  the 
Mesa  Verde  group  of  strata  extends  eastward  in  a  long  ridge,  or  hog- 
back, at  first  quite  fiat,  but  at  the  crossing  of  the  La  Plata  at  the  base 
of  the  Parrott  City  bar  the  dip  rises  to  five  or  six  degrees. 

A  clearer  notion  of  the  character  and  surroundings  of  tlie  Mesa  Verde 
can  be  obtained  from  the  bird^s-eye  view,  Plate  XXXVII,  than  from 
any  word  description,  however  detailed. 

MIDDLE  CRETACEOUS  ROCKS. 

The  Middle  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  include  numbers  2  and  3  of  the 
ordinary  classification,  have  an  average  thickness  of  nearly  1,400  feet, 
and  throughout  the  district  examined  are  chiefly  shales,  dark  in  color, 
and  nsaally  homogeneous.  They  occupy  considerably  more  surface- 
area  than  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks.  At  the  south  they  first  rise  to 
the  surface  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Hogback ;  from  this  point  they 
extend  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Carriso,  a  distance  of  nearly  25  miles. 
The  dip  to  the  east  is  very  gentle,  so  that  the  San  Juan  flows  22  miles  to 
the  westward  in  descending  through  1,400  feet  of  strata.  The  actual 
descent  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  this  distance  is  only  200  feet.  After 
passing  the  gateway  in  the  Hogback  the  river  enters  a  bFoad  valley 
which  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Mesa  Verde  on  the  north,  far  away  to 
the  south  in  a  stretch  of  smooth,  grassy  plain,  which  has  not  been  fully 
defined.  The  monotony  of  this  plain  is  somewhat  broken  by  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Great  Hogback,  which  crosses  indefinitely  to  tho  south- 
west. The  one  remarkable  feature  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  San 
Joan,  however,  is  known  as  the  "Needles,''  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  needle- 
like points  or  spires,  which  presents  from  the  distance  at  which  wo 
were  compelled  to  view  it,  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  cathedral.  Its 
height  is  said  to  be  nearly  1,800  feet.  It  is  located  some  10  miles  south 
of  the  San  Juan,  and  nearly  opposite  the  opening  of  the  Mancos  Caiion. 
It  is  a  great  landmark  and  visible  from  many  distant  points. 

Along  the  course  of  the  river  there  are  occasional  terraces  which  rise 
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to  tbe  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  The  only  considerable  blufif  occurs  some 
20  miles  l^iow  the  Ilogback,  and  consists  of  the  firm  shales  and  impure 
siliceous  limestones  which  contain  such  quantities  of  fossils — including 
BavuiiteSj  fkaphitesj  Ostrea^  &c,  A  short  distance  below  this  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  rise  to  the  surface.  The  section  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  strata,  as  exposed  on  the  San  Juan,  will  be  about  as 
follows : 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Hogback,  we  have — 
200  feet  of  sandy  shales,  gray  and  yellowish. 
10  feet  of  ferruginous,  shaly  limestone,  containing  bed  of  Inocera^ 

mu8. 
700  feet  of  shales,  sandy,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous. 
12  feet  of  siliceous  limestone,  containing  many   well-preserved 
specimens  of  S€(q)hit^-8  Warreniij  Inoceramus  Barabini^  and 
BacuUtes  ovaius. 
dOD  feet  of  shales  bearing  heavy  deposits  of  Ostrea  and  Qryphea* 
Near  the  base  a  considerable  seam  of  coal  occurs.    This  group 
of  shales  rests  upon  the  Dakota  sandstones. 

The  bed  of  siliceous  limestones  correspond  to  a  group  of  fossiliferoas 
limestones  that  occurs  everywhere  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  which  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  No.  2  Cretaceous.  la 
this  valley  it  is  the  only  stratum  belonging  to  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
which  has  sufficient  firmness  to  produce  a  line  of  well-marked  bluffs. 

Near  the  river  these  bluffs  rise  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet ;  on  the 
south  side  they  form  the  east  banks  of  Red  Creek,  which  are  in  places 
nearly  200  feet  in  height.  North  from  the  river  they  may  be  traced  to 
the  Mancos  Kiver  and  beyond,  around  the  west  base  of  the  Late  Mount- 
ains. The  section  of  Middle  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  Mancos  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  San  Juan. 

North  of  the  Mancos  the  shales  do  not  reach  west  beyond  the  San 
Juan,  but  in  a  number  of  places  cap  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side.  They 
surround  to  a  great  extent  the  trachytic  masses  of  the  Late  Mountains, 
and  occur  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  table-land  that  lies  between  the 
lower  McElmo  and  the  San  Juan.  In  many  places  they  appear  to  be 
tipped  up  against  the  bases  of  the  Late  Mountains,  and  large  fragments 
of  shales  are  carried  high  uj)  on  the  trachytic  summits.  The  low  puerta 
between  the  Late  Mountains  and  the  Mesa  Verde  is  occupied  entirely 
by  the  shales,  and  the  ancient  village  whichlies  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  puerta  and  on  the  divide  between  the  Mancos  and  McElmo  has  been 
constructed  chielly  of  the  fossil-bearing  siliceous  limestone  mentioned  in 
the  last  section.  In  Figure  1,  Plate  XJj,  is  given  a  profile  of  the  west- 
ern face  of  •the  mesa,  the  Late  JMountains,  and  the  puerta  between. 

Along  the  northwest  face  of  the  Mesa  Verde  the  shales  oc<5upy  a  belt 
from  four  to  six  miles  in  width.  The  greater  part  of  the  series  outcrops 
along  the  steep  slope  of  the  mesa.  Between  the  headwaters  of  the 
McElmo  and  the  Mancos,  extending  northward  from  the  mesa  prom- 
ontories, are  a  great  number  of  rounded  buttes  composed  of  dark  shales. 
About  the  basesof  these  buttes  great  qnantitiesof  Grypheas  and  Oysters 
may  be  seen.    They  are  weathered  out  and  lie  about  in  heaps. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  long,  narrow 
puerta  or  pass  which  separates  the  La  Plata  Mountains  from  the  Mesa 
Verde,  and  connects  the  valleys  of  the  JMancos  and  La  Plata  Rivers,  is 
eroded  from  the  Cretaceous  shales.  The  La  Plata  gold  bar  has  been  de- 
posited on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  shales  and  the  fossil-bearing  lime- 
stone passes  beneath  Parrott  City.  Between  the  town  and  the  La  Plata 
Kiver  a  low  ridge,  composed  of  this  limestone,  appears  above  tbe  bar 
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level,  and  pretty  full  outcrops  of  the  same  limestone  and  the  black 
shales  beneath  may  be  seen  in  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  Alon^ 
the  trail  between  Parrott  on  theManeosthe  shales  appear  on  all  hands, 
and  in  many  places  extend  high  up  the  mountain-slopes.  The  Dakota 
sandstones  are  exposed  where  erosion  has  been  deepest.  On  the  west- 
ern faces  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains  the  shales  are  found  high  up,  and 
are  in  many  cases  interbedded  with  the  trachyte  of  the  summits.  The 
Mancos  River  above  Merritt's  ranch  has  cut  down  through  the  shales 
and  exposed  200  to  300  feet  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  Between  the 
Mancos  and  Lost  Caiion  the  formations  sink  again  almost  to  the  hori- 
zontal, and  the  shales  have  nearly  all  been  carried  off^  leaving  a  smooth 
floor  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  extensive 
sloping  plain  that  extends  far  out  to  the  west  between  the  McElmo  and 
Dolores  Kivers.  Patches  of  the  shales  remain  in  the  more  protected 
localities,  and  frequently  where  the  shales  have  been  entirely  removed, 
quantities  of  Gryphea  and  Oyster  shells  lie  about  on  the  hard  sandstone 
floor.  North  of  the  Dolores,  on  the  high  plateau  regions  which  separate 
that  river  from  the  liio  San  Miguel,  large  areas  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
formations  remain.  In  the  small  mesas  west  of  Lone  Cone  the  entire 
series  of  shales  has  been  preserved,  tbe  caps  of  the  mesas  being  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  sandstones,  Lower  Escarpment  group.  In  the  San  Miguel 
Mountains  the  shales  have  been  preserved  by  the  flows  of  trachyte, 
with  which  they  are  now  interbedded. 

LOWER  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS. 

The  group  of  sandstones  that  immediately-  underlies  the  shales  is,  ap- 
parently, in  the  southwest  the  most  important  members  of  the  Cretaceous 
formati  >ns.  Although  it  does  notcomprise  as  great  a  thickness  of  strata 
as  either  of  the  other  grand  divisions,  the  superior  compactness  of  the  rocks 
has  been  the  means  of  retarding  and  almost  arresting  for  a  time  the  prog- 
ress of  degradation.  1  imagine  that  upon  close  examination  the  strata 
comprising  it  would  not  be  louud  to  possess  a  much  greater  degree  of  firm- 
ness than  the  sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  group,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly less  massive ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  former  group  rests 
upon  a  series  of  moderately  compact  rocks,  while  the  latter  are  under- 
laid by  1,400  feet  of  exceedingly  friable  strata,  and,  further,  that  these 
firm  rocks  yield  more  by  undermining  and  breaking  down  than  by  actual 
disintegration,  we  can  understand  the  reasons  for  such  successful  resist- 
ance. 

Over  hundreds  of  square  miles  these  sandstones  lie  comparatively 
unbroken,  while  the  loose  series  of  shales  above  have  been  swei)t  off 
like  so  much  dust  from  a  great  floor.  This  condition  of  things  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Sage  Plain  between  the 
Dolores  and  the  Lower  San  Juan.  It  has,  where  remaining  in  its  undis- 
turbed horizontal  position,  only  been  penetrated  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  caiions  of  the  San  Jnan  and  Dolores  Kivers.  In  these  caiions  the 
Red-Beds  are  exposed.  Along  the  bases  of  the  La  Plata  and  San  Juan 
Mountains  it  has  been  turned  up  against  tbe  slopes,  and  generally  where 
outcropping  forms  a  prominent  hog-back  ridge. 

At  the  exit  of  the  liio  La  Plata  from  the  mountains,  less  than  a  mile 
above  Parrott  Cit}-,  it  outcrops  in  the  river  banks,  and  dips  away  from 
tbe  mountains  at  a  high  angle.  Here  as  elsewhere  it  contains  near  the 
top  one  or  more  seams  of  coal.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  always  good, 
but  is  not  known  in  Colorado  to  reach  a  thickness  abeve  3  or  4  feet. 

West  of  the  Itio  La  Plata  the  sandstones  of  this  group  may  be  seen 
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lying  against  the  steep  slopes  north  of  the  Mancos  trail.  Farther  aroand 
to  the  west,  about  the  soarces  of  the  Bio  Mancos,  they  pass  beneath  the 
black  shales  and  the  masses  of  trachyte,  and  are  only  seen  where  the 
canons  penetrate  deepest. 

West  of  the  Mancos,  where  the  conditions  of  the  strata  are  so  uniform, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  in  great  detail.  I  shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe them  briefly  in  connection  with  the  several  valleys  in  which  they 
occur. 

On  the  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  Bed  Creek,  the  Dakota  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface  and  rise  with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the  Sierra 
Carriso.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mancos,  eight  miles  below,  they  crop  out 
in  the  high  bluffs.  The  section  at  this  point  consists  of  about  200  feet 
of  sandstones,  apparently  of  less  comi)act  structure  than  usual ;  many 
beds  of  shale  appear,  and  some  irregular  seams  of  coal. 

The  Rio  Mancos,  after  entering  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  San  Juan, 
flows  for  some  distance  along  the  base  of  a  steep  bluff,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  there  is  an  exposure  of  brilliantly  colored  beds,  consisting  of 
shales,  marls,  and  many  thin  seams  of  hard  clay-slate  and  tine-grained 
purple  quartzite. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Mancos  to  the  western  border  of  our  district, 
a  distance  by  way  of  the  river  of  some  forty  miles,  I  found  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Dakota  sandstones  capping  the  bluffs  on  all  sides.  There  is 
no  perceptible  dip,  and  I  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstones  at  Station 
56,  near  the  Mancos,  and  Station  45,  on  our  western  line,  was  only  200 
feet,  the  western  one  being  that  many  feet  higher.  The  dip  to  the  east, 
therefore,  amounts  to  200  feet  in  40  miles.  The  river  in  that  distance 
descends  500  feet,  so  that  there  are  500  feet  of  additional  strata  exposed. 

The  section  taken  at  Station  45  is  as  follows :  beginning  with  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  outstanding  butte  on  which  the  station  was  made,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  Great  Sage  Plain  which  lies  to 
the  north,  we  have  first  60  to  80  feet  of  yellowish,  moderately  hard  sili- 
ceous sandstone,  changing  into  a  massive,  closely  compacted  conglomer- 
ate at  the  base.  Following  this  are  200  to  300  feet  of  variegated  shales 
and  marls,  with  thin  seams  of  argillaceous  slate  and  concretionary  layers 
of  impure  limestone.  At  the  base,  these  thinly  laminated  beds  are  re- 
placed by  soft  sandstones,  and  following  these  is  a  series  of  rocks  some 
500  feet  in  thickness  that  presents  many  curious  characters.  Sand- 
stones, marls,  clays,  shales,  and  conglomerates  are  thrown  together 
without  apparent  regularity.  A  massive  sandstone,  20  or  30  feet  in 
thickness,  will  often  be  found,  if  followed  a  few  yards  horizontally,  to 
change  suddenly  into  an  uncomx)acted  mass  of  most  uncertain  composi- 
tion, that  weathers  into  a*  thousand  fantastic  forms  and  presents  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  color,  composition,  and  style  of  weathering 
seem  to  change  with  every  turn  in  the  river. 

Beneath  these  beds  come  a  series  of  laminated  sandstones  about  200 
feet  in  thickness.  They  have  generally  a  dull  purplish  hue,  and  are 
very  impure  and  coarse.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  regular  alternation 
of  hard  and  soft  layers,  so  that  from  top  to  bottom  there  is  a  succession 
of  prominent  edges  and  deep  grooves.  These  beds  lie  upon  a  massive 
red  or  pinkish  sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  river-bed. 

The  upper  member  of  this  section  is  the  strongest  layer  of  the  almost 
universally  recognized  No.  1  Cretaceous.  The  variegated  series  which 
succeeds  it  I  at  first  felt  inclined  to  call  Jurassic,  since  it  resembles  so 
closely  the  variegated  beds  that  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
have  usually  been  credited  to  that  age.    I  observe,  however,  that, 
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althoagh  it  has  the  same  appearance  and  the  same  relations  to  the  well 
known  Dakota  sandstones  as  the  eastern  variegated  beds,  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  well-known  Jurassic  strata.  On  the  contrary,  the 
heavy  thickness  of  peculiar  beds  which  underlie  it  seem  not  to  be  rep- 
resented farther  east,  and  are  certainly  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
here  than  at  any  other  point,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  west  oH  the  mount- 
ains. 

In  Middle  Western  Colorado  Dr.  Peale  has  found  Cretaceous  fossils 
in  a  stratum  of  sandstone  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
bed  of  conglomerate,  and  also  beneath  a  series  of  variegated  beds  that 
resemble  these  in  this  section.  Considering  these  facts,  I  cannot  do 
better  for  the  present  than  class  this  entire  series  of  rocks  from  the 
level  of  the  Sage  Plain  to  top  of  the  purple  laminated  beds  as  Lower 
Cretaceous.  Altogether  there  is  a  thickness  of  nearly  nine  hundred  feet, 
only  about  two  hundred  feet  of  which  can  with  absolute  certainty  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  Dakota  sandstones.  These  200  feet  occur  at  the 
top,  and  are  so  distinct  from  the  group  beneath  that  I  shall,  for  con- 
venience, hereafter  distinguish  them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Dakota.  The 
former  consists  of  two  or  three  beds  of  massive  sandstone  or  conglom- 
erate, separated  by  thin  layers  of  shale  or  marl,  that  may  generally  be 
found,  where  present  in  a  plain  country,  capping  table-lauds  and  form- 
ing long  lines  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  or,  if  in  the  neighborhood  of  mount- 
ains or  abrupt  folds,  occurring  in  lines  of  prominent  bog-backs.  The 
latter,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  outcrops  in  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  canons  or  in  the  faces  of  prominent  table-lands,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  weathering, 
composition,  and  color. 

There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  strata  north  and  south  from  the  San  Juan. 
From  the  mouth  of  Red  Creek  to  Station  45  the  riverbed  seems  to  be 
in  the  shallow  trough  of  a  synclinal  fold.  On  the  south  side  the  dip 
toward  the  river  amounts  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Carriso  Mountains  the  Dakota  sandstones  rise  in  an  un- 
broken slope  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  where  they  disapi)ear  be- 
neath the  masses  of  trachyte.  Along  the  east  base,  where  there  has 
been  considerable  uplifting  of  the  formations,  the  upper  and  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  Dakota  group  have  been  penetrated,  and  the  red  rocks  of 
the  Jura-Trias  are  exposed  over  a  considerable  area. 

West  of  the  valley  of  Navajo  Creek,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Sierra  Carriso  and  reaches  the  San  Juan  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Mancos,  the  Dakota  sandstones  form  an  extensive 
sloping  table-land,  lowest  along  the  San  Juan  and  the  highest  facing 
the  Carriso  Mountains.  It  is  separated  from  these  mountains  by  a  wide 
deep  valley,  which  connects  the  middle  portion  of  the  valley  of  Najavo 
Creek  with  the  open  country  to  west  about  Gothic  Creek  and  the  De 
Ohelly.  Erosion  at  Navajo  Creek  has  barely  reached  the  laminated 
par[ilish  sandstones,  but  a  little  farther  west,  in  the  depression  occupied 
by  Arido  Creek,  the  red-beds  are  exposed.  West  of  Arido  Creek  there 
are  three  or  four  isolated  buttes  of  red  sandstones  which  present  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  "  cross-bedding ''  structure. 

The  southern  face  of  the  sloping  mesa  which  overlooks  this  valley 
is  very  regular  and  continuous,  being  broken  only  by  the  canon  of  Arido 
Creek  which  cuts  through  it  to  the  San  Juan,  but  the  northern  bordei 
which  fiices  the  San  Juan  is  extensively  broken.  The  slope  to  the 
north  has  turned  the  drainage  all  that  way,  so  that  a  great  number  of 
long,  deep  canons  reach  from  the  San  Juan  far  back  into  the  table-land. 
On  the  west  this  table-land  terminates  with  the  valley  of  Desert  Creek, 
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as  also  do  the  Gretaceoas  formations,  if  perhaps  we  except  a  few  low 
battes  of  marly  sandstones  that  appear  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley. 
On  one  of  these  buttes  Station  46  was  made. 

We  are  here  in  Soatheastern  Utah  and  in  a  country  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  slight  growth  of  grass,  in  a  few  favorable  places,  is 
an  anadnlterated  desert.  The  surface  is  composed  either  of  loose  sand 
or  smooth,  bare  rock.  The  dry  beds  of  the  streams  are  generally  at 
the  bottom  of  deep,  almost  impassable  gorges,  and  a  more  desolate 
and  perplexing  country  to  travel  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  low 
country  surrounding  the  Sierra  Carriso,  northwest  and  south,  is  almost 
all  of  this  character.  Kear  the  north  base  of  the  mountains  on  Navajo 
Greek  there  are  a  number  of  good  springs,  and  about  these  there  is  a 
belt  of  very  fine  pasture-land.  Here  we  found  a  couple  of  Navajo  vil-' 
lages.  The  people  of  these  villages  keep  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  in 
the  damp  patches  of  jground  about  the  springs  raise  grain,  vegetables, 
and  melons. 

Close  under  the  north  base  of  the  mountains  and  extending  arouDd 
to  the  west,  a  belt  of  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  remains.  These  strata 
are  composed  of  the  Lower  Dakota  sandstones  and  marls,  which  gen- 
erally yield  rapidly  to  the  eroding  forces,  but  in  this  case  have  been 
preserved  by  masses  of  trachyte  that  have  been  poured  out  over  or 
forced  in  among  them.  They  are  now  found  along  the  faces  of  the 
lower  slopes,  beneath  masses  of  trachyte,  and  seem  to  have  undergone 
neither  metamorphism  nor  uplifting. 

Extending  west  from  West  Mesa  (see  Plate  XLVIII),  between  the  val- 
leys of  Arido  and  Desert  Creek  on  the  north  and  Gothic  Creek  on  the 
south  and  west,  is  a  low  ridge  which  connects  with  a  long  flat  mesa. 
This  mesa  is  composed  principally  of  the  Lower  Dakota  sandstones,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  red  sandstone  desert.  The  structure  of  the  Carriso 
Mountains  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  another  chapter. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan,  west  of  the  Rio  Mancos,  there  is 
an  area  of  fully  3,000  square  miles,  tributary  to  the  San  Juan,  in  which 
there  is  not  during  the  summer  season  a  single  stream  of  constantly- 
running  water.  It  is  essentially  a  plain  country,  there  being  only  two 
small  groups  of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Late  and  the  Abajo  or  Blue 
Mountains,  which  are  60  miles  apart.  About  the  bases  of  these  there  are 
a  number  of  springs. 

The  surface  rock  is  generally  the  Upper  Dakota  sandstones,  and  the 
deepest  canons  in  no  place  penetrate  more  than  300  feet  below  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Dakota  group.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  greatly-detailed 
description  of  this  region  is  not  necessary. 

There  are  two  principal  drainage  systems,  the  McElmo  and  the  Mon- 
tezuma. The  former  has  two  main  branches,  the  McElrao  proper  and 
the  Hovenweep.  The  McElmo  heads  chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  shales 
between  the  Mesa  Yerde  and  the  south  bend  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  and 
passes  directly  west  past  the  north  base  of  the  Late  Mountains.  The 
Hovenweep  beads  up  against  the  Rio  Dolores  and  runs  southwest,  join- 
ing the  McElmo  in  Utah  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  line 
and  within  14  miles  of  the  San  Juan.  It  comprises  a  multitude  of 
canons,  most  of  which  head  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones and  extend  to  the  south  and  southwest,  cutting  down  only  par- 
tially through  the  Lower  Dakota  rocks. 

The  McElrao,  at  the  north  base  of  the  Late  Mountains,  cuts  down  to 
the  red  beds.  There  has  been  a  slight  arching  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  here,  the  result,  probably,  of  the  uplifting  of  the  trachyte  of  the 
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mountains.  It  is  in  catting  through  this  arch  that  the  red  beds  are  ex- 
I)oaed. 

The  section  made  here  is  almost  identical  with  that  made  on  the  San 
Juan  near  Station  45.  The  Upper  Dakota  Group  seems  somewhat  more 
fully  developed,  showing  upward  of  200  feet  of  sandstones  in  the  bluff 
face.  The  Lower  Dakota  Group  shows  considerably  more  sandstone 
and  there  is  much  more  persistency  in  individual  beds.  The  red  and 
pink  sandstones  are  verj^  massive.  They  outcrop  for  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  river,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Ute  Moun- 
tain, sweep  back  in  a  great  amphitheater.  In  the  more  massive  beds 
there  are  weathered  many  deep  caves  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
have  built  their  rock  shelters.  On  the  lower  McElmo  there  are  expo- 
sures of  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  only. 

Between  the  McElmo  and  Hovenweep,  in  that  part  traversed  by  the 
trail  to  Hovenweep  Castle,  there  is  a  large  area  from  which  the  Upper 
Dakota  sandstones  have  been  more  or  less  completely  removed.  Here 
the  harder  layers  of  the  variegated  group  beneath  are  broken  up  into 
numberless  little  blocks,  which  are  covered  with  a  black,  lustrous  coat- 
ing of  some  mineral  that  makes  them  look  like  iron-ore.  The  coating 
is  very  thin,  and  is  probably  black  oxide  of  manganese.  I  have  observed 
the  same  i)heuomenon  in  other  localities,  notably  in  New  Mexico, 
between  El  liito  and  Abiquiu.  Dr.  Loew,  on  page  1020,  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  same  material. 

The  Montezuma  occupies  a  system  of  caiions  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated and  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  McElmo.  The  npp^r 
branches  reach  far  out  to  the  north,  ramifying  the  Great  Sage-Plain  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.  From  Ute  Peak  on  the  east  I  looked  out 
over  this  desolate  region,  and  afterward  from  the  Abajo  on  the  west, 
but  the  network  of  caiions  was  quite  unintelligible.  Gorges  add  broken 
precipices  and  impassable  walls  of  rock  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession  that  no  portion  of  the  plain  country  seemed  to  be  left. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no  running  water  during  the  summer  ex- 
cepting near  the  east  base  of  the  Abajo  Mountains }  but  the  growth  of 
cottonwoods,  willows,  and  grass  along  the  lower^  course  indicates  that 
there  is  considerable  moisture  most  of  the  year  and  running  water, 
probably,  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  Dakota  sandstone  every- 
where forms  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  the  level  tops  of  the  table- 
lands, while  the  Lower  Dakota  Group  outcrops  in  the  slopes.  In  the 
West  Montezuma  canon,  nearly  midway,  the  Red  Beds  are  exposed  for  a 
short  distance,  but  not  to  any  considerable  thickness.  The  caDon  walls 
are  upwanl  of  1,000  feet  in  height. 

REGION  OF  THE  BIO  DOLORES. 

The  Rio  Dolores  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  rivers  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  region,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certainly  the  least  known.  Having  its  origin  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains,  it  flows  toward  the  south  and  southwest  for  upward  of  30 
miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  northwest  and  afterward  to  the 
north,  passing  to  the  east  of  the  Abajo  and  Salt  Mountains,  and  joining 
the  Grand  in  Utah  100  miles  below  the  south  bend.  In  describing  the 
area  drained  by  this  stream  I  shall  have  to  deal  principally  with  the 
sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  they  govern  the  entire  surface  ero- 
sion and  give  shape  to  all  the  principal  topographic  features.  On  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  Ute  Peak  to  the  Montezuma  on  the  west 
and  the  Rio  Mancos  on  the  east,  the  upper  surface  of  these  sandstones 
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will  average  about  6,000  feet  altitade.  The  general  dip  is  to  the  south, 
at  a  gentle  angle,  so  that  in  going  north  from  this  line  we  rise  on  a  gen- 
tie  slope  which  continues,  with  bnt  little  variation,  to  our  northern  line, 
a  distance  of  40  utiles,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper  surface  of 
the  Dakota  sandstones  has  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  The 
actual  surface  of  the  country  varies  but  little  from  this  plane.  Some 
remnants  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  occur  on  the  north  edge,  and  the 
various  caiion-beds  are  sunk  to  considerably  varying  deptlis  beneath 
the  surface. 

Now  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Eio  Dolores  to  this  plane  may  be 
easily  understood  by  an  examination  of  Plate  XLII. 

On  leaving  the  mountains  in  the  northeast  corner  (a),  which  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  northwest  (6),  the  river  flows  at  first  in  a 
canon  over  2,000  feet  in  depth.  In  its  southward  course  its  angle  of 
descent  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  plane  that  it 
rises  in  the  geologic  scale  from  the  Eed  Beds  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Upper  Dakota  sandstones.  When,  however,  it  is  within  one  hundred 
feet  or  less  of  the  upper  surface  of  these  sandstones  (c) — which  form  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  confining  walls  throughout  the  entire  course — it 
suddenly  changes  its  course,  turns  to  the  north,  and  cuts  back  into  the 
plane,  and  descends  through  the  geologic  scale  in  a  gradually  deepening 
cailon  which,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  i)lane  ({tj,  is  2,000  feet  deep. 

Why  this  stream  should  thus  stop  midway  in  a  great  slope,  which 
presents  no  obstacle  to  its  continuous  flow  southward  to  the  San  Juan, 
and  turn  back  upon  itself  against  the  slope,  Is  an  interesting  question. 
At  the  extreme  southern  bend  (c),  as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram,  the 
bed  of  the  streafti  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  So  rapid  is  the 
descent  of  the  plane  to  the  south  from  this  point,  that  if  the  stream 
could  be  carried  one  mile  farther  south  it  would  reach  the  surface  of 
the  sandstone  which  confines  it,  and  would  then  assume  its  natural 
relations  to  the  present  configuration  of  the  country,  and  become  a 
tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  since  from  the  point  c  to  the  San  Juan 
there  is  an  unbroken  slope  which  descends  more  than  2,000  feet  in  45 
miles. 

With  the  last-mentioned  fact  in  view,  it  will  readily  bo  seen  why  the 
many-armed  cafions,  tributary  to  the  San  Juan,  reach  up  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  canon  of  the  Dolores,  and  also  why  the  direction  of  ail 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Dolores  is  to  the  south ;  it  is  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  country  as  regulated  by  the  present  position  of  the 
surface  strata. 

During  the  outlining  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Dolores,  however,  we 
will  have  to  suppose  conditions  which  are  not  now  evident;  conditions 
which  have  governed  the  course  of  the  main  channel  but  not  the  course 
of  the  less  important  drainage,  or  at  least  that  the  latter  has  in  a  great 
measure  conformed  to  the  new  conditions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  originally  determined 
while  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  in  a  horizontal  position  over  this  area, 
or,  perhaps  better,  that  there  was  a  gentle  dip  to  the  northwest.  The 
waters  accumulating  on  the  highlands  to  the  east  have  encountered  the 
bodies  of  trachyte  which  at  one  time  doubtless  extended  westward  over 
the  Dolores  Plateau,  and  have  thus  been  turned  to  the  southwest,  encoun- 
tering in  turn  the  belt  protected  by  the  La  Plata  trachytes;  when  finally 
the  open  country  has  been  reached  the  unimpeded  waters  would  turn  to 
the  northwest  and  descend  the  even  slope.  Such  conditions  may  or 
may  not  have  existed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  course  was 
determined  in  this'way  or  in  some  other  way;  I  wish  only  to  give  the 
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river  its  present  coarse  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  then  make  oat,  if 
possible,  the  snbseqaeut  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  prodace 
the  present  extraordinary  condition.  Having  the  river  once  laid  down 
in  its  present  course,  we  have  but  to  suppose  a  gradual  elevation  to  the 
north  and  northwest — an  elevation  not  so  rapid  as  to  turn  the  river  back 
upon  itself  and  cause  it  to  seek  an  outlet  in  another  direction,  but  nearly 
so — and  we  overcome  the  greatest  diflficulty.  The  problems  of  the  slop- 
ing plain  and  the  unequally  apportioned  drainage  are  easily  solved* 

While  this  gradual  change  of  level  was  taking  place,  and  the  river, 
with  strong  volume  of  water,  was  succeeding  in  cutting  its  bed  down  as 
fast  as  the  fold  rose,  the  tributaries,  with  very  weak  erosive  powers, 
were  undergoing  a  gradual  but  important  change.  Tbe  southward- 
flowing  streams  would  constantly  be  increasing  in  length  and  impor- 
tance, owing  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  degrading  Influences  by 
increased  slope,  while  the  northward-flowing  ones,  which  were  doubtless 
originally  equal  to  the  southward,  would  be  constantly  losing  groand 
on  account  of  decreased  slope.  Thus  on  the  divide  between  the  Dolores 
and  San  Juan,  which  was  doubtless  originally  midway  between  the  two 
streams,  an  unequal  war  would  be  waged.  As  the  slope  increased  the 
southern  streams  grew  stronger  and  the  northern  weaker,  so  that  the 
divide  would  be  driven  to  the  north  with  constantly  accelerated 
rapidity.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  more  marked  inequality  would  take 
place  when  the  flrst  hard  stratum  of  the  Dakota  sandstones  was  reached. 
The  southern  tributaries  of  the  Dolores,  as  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
sections  in  Plate  XLIII,  would  first  encounter  these  compact  beds  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  already  weak  eroding  forces  would 
almost  cease  to  act,  for  however  much  of  the  friable  shales  might  be 
disintegrated  and  sink  into  the  stream-courses,  the  constantly-rising 
edge  of  sandstone  along  the  river-bank  would  act  as  a  dam  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  the  river.  Meantime  the  tributaries  of  the  San 
Juan,  still  flowing  in  the  shales,  would  keep  on  deepening  and  increasing 
in  slope;  would  keep  on  driving  the  divide  to  the  north  until  they  had 
swept  the  great  sloping  plain  clear  of  softer  deposits,  left  it  a  smooth 
surface  of  solid  rock,  and  wrested  it  entirely  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Dolores  up  to  the  very  brink  of  that  river. 

From  the  summit  of  Ute  Pe^k  a  very  complete  view  of  this  region 
is  obtained.  In  the  foreground,  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
the  cafion  of  the  McElmo.  Opening  into  it  from  the  north  are  a  great 
number  of  deep,  precipitous  side  caiions,  which  reach  back  8  or  10 
miles  into  the  sage-plain.  At  this  distance  they  become  shallow,  and 
finally  fade  out;  so  that  next  to  the  Dolores  there  is  a  long,  smooth* 
»Iope!  Beyond  the  Dolores  this  slope  continues,  as  previously  described. 
Along  this  slope  the  cau(m  of  the  Dolores  can  be  distinctly  traced,  ap- 
parently first  descending  from  the  northeast  to  the  great  bend  at  the 
south,  and  then  ascending  again  to  the  northwest. 

The  various  branches  can  be  traced  back  to  the  north  and  east  (see 
Plates  XXXVf  and  XLII).  The  northern  branch  drains  the  southern 
faces  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.  The  south  fork,  or  Bear  River, 
drains  the  high  divide  region  between  the  San  Miguel  and  La  Plata 
Mountains,  including  the  Bear  Eiver  Mountains,  and  the  Lost  Caiiou 
comes  down  from  the  western  slope  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  These 
are  the  only  tributaries  of  the  Dolores  in  this  region.  It  has  no  other 
tributary  between  the  Lost  Canon  and  the  San  Miguel,  a  distance  of  75 
miles.  Far  to  the  northwest  a  great  notch  can  be  seen  in  the  sky-line 
where  the  Dolores,  in  its  northern  course,  cuts  through  the  norlheru 
edge  of  the  X)lateau.    Beyond  this  notch  the  river  flows  for  a  long  dis- 
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taoce  through  a  low  red  saDdstono  country.  At  the  southern  bend  of 
the  river  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  are  exposed — about  150  feet 
of  tirm  sandstones,  with  40  or  50  feet  of  variegated  beds  at  the  base. 
Ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  up,  the  Red  Beds  are  exposed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cuHonwalls,  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  San  Miguel. 
There  they  pass  beneath  the  Cretaceous  formations,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  mountains.  At  the  mouth  of  Bear  River  there  are  1,000 
feet  of  strata  exposed  or  partially  exposed.  Forming  the  upper  part 
of  the  canon- walls  are  200  feet  of  the  Upper  Dakota  sandstones; 
beneath  these  are  some  700  feet  of  the  Lower  Dakota  Group  but  par- 
tially exposed,  and  at  the  b^ise  are  about  100  feet  of  white,  pinkish,  and 
red  massive,  cross-bedded  sandstone.  As  we  ascend  Bear  River  these 
lower  sandstones  rise  gradually  until  at  the  entnanco  of  the  La  Plata 
branch,  11  miles  above,  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  cafion- 
walls. 

Beyond  this  they  rise  more  ra[)idly,  and  extend  high  up  on  the  Carbon- 
iferous slopes  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  while  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions scarcely  appear  at  all  between  the  forks  of  the  Bear.  The  extreme 
head  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Bear  River  is  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  near  the  curious  needle-like  summit,  called 
by  Mr.  Wilson  "  Lizard's  Head,"  and  within  about  three  miles  of  San 
Miguel  Lake.  This  is  in  the  Cretaceous  formations.  Farther  down, 
under  the  east  base  of  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  it  penetrates  to  the 
Carboniferous  sandstones.  This  region  was  visited  by  Dr.  Endlich  in 
lo74.  The  La  Plata  branch  rises  in  the  trachytes  and  Cretaceous  shales 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  also  appears  to 
penetrate  to  the  Carboniferous  sandstones.  The  walls  of  Lost  Cauon 
contain  nothing  but  Cretaceous  rocks. 

Below  the  great  bend  of  the  Dolores  the  river-bed  sinks  rapidly  into 
the  red  series,  but  about  fifteen  miles  farther  down  turns  so  much  to 
the  southwest  that  it  cuts  back  again  into  the  base  of  the  Lower  Dakota 
Group.  On  turning  to  the  north  again  it  sinks  into  a  great  caQon, 
which  has  as  yet  never  been  fully  explored. 

The  Inter-iJolores  region,  called  on  our  maps  the  Dolores  Plateau, 
still  retains  a  large  area  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales,  and  a  portion 
of  the  highest  part,  called  Lone  Mesa,  retains  a  capping  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  sandstones.  This  mesa  rises  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  40  square  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  a  similar  fragment  to  the  north  by  the  caiion  of  Disappointment 
Creek.  Here  there  are  complete  exposures  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
'  strata,  and  lower  down  there  are  exposures  of  the  Dakota  sandstones. 
South  and  west  of  Lone  Mesa  are  a  number  of  high  conical  and  flat- 
topped  buttes,  from  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  have  been 
removed.  On  the  summits  of  these  1  observed  numbers  of  rounded 
basaltic  bowlders.  The  western  and*  southern  borders  of  the  plateau 
are  swept  pretty  clear  of  the  shales.  Forests  of  pine  aud  fine  meadows 
abound. 

The  caiion  of  the  Dolores  is,  throughout  the  conrse,  as  far  as  examined 
by  our  party,  very  narrow  and  precipitous.  The  alluvial  bottoms  are 
seldom  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  trail,  and  only  at  the  southern  bend 
are  there  sufficient  areas  to  admit  of  agriculture.  Here  there  are  some 
beautiful  spots.  Cotton  wood-groves  and  many  varieties  of  bushes  and 
vines  line  the  banks,  and  a  rich  growth  of  grass  covers  the  alluvial 
flats.  On  the  borders  of  the  cauon  below  there  is  a  pretty  heavy  growth 
of  ])irions,  cedars,  and  pines;  and  above,  on  the  various  branches  about 
the  headwaters,  there  is  a  combination  of  forest  and  meadow,  of  pino 
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and  aspen  groves,  and  rich,  grassy  parks,  that  is  lovely  beyond  com- 
parison. It  is  a  paradise  within  a  day's  walk  of  a  desert,  and  its  beauty 
is  much  enlianced  by  the  contrast. 

JURA-TRIAS  AND    CARBONIFEROU.^  ROCKS. 

The  areas  occupied  by  Jura-Trias  and  Carboniferons  rocks  call  for 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  mention,  as  they  are  quite  limited  in  extent, 
incomi^lete  in  exposures,  and  totally  without  fossil  remains.  In  the  La 
Plata  Mountains  there  are  exposures  both  of  R<3d  Beds  and  Carbonifer- 
ous sandstones;  but  they  are  to  a  great  extent  metamorphosed  beyond 
recognition.  About  the  sources  of  Bear  River  there  are  also  exposures 
of  the  rocks  of  these  ages,  but  I  was  not  enabled  to  examine  them.  In  * 
the  Dolores  Canon,  in  the  McElmp  at  the  north  base  of  Ute  Peak,  in 
the  Montezuma  Canon,  and  on  the  Lower  San  Juan,  there  are  slight  ex- 
posures of  the  purple  laminated  beds  and  of  the  pink  and  red  sandstones. 
On  three  sides  of  the  Carriso  Mountains  there  are  outcrops  of  the  Red 
Beds,  but  these  are  mostly  beyond  our  district.  From  the  summits  of  the 
Carriso  Mountains  I  obtained  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try about  the  valleys  of  Gothic  Creek  and  the  Rio  de  Ohelly ;  nothing  but 
red  and  white  sandstones  appear.  A  white  or  slightly  pinkish  sand- 
stone is  in  this  section  peculiar  to  the  upper  part  of  the  heavy  sand- 
stones of  the  Jura-Trias. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Station  45,  on  the  San  Juan,  there  appears  to 
be  a  fold  crossing  the  river  and  extending  toward  the  Abajo  Mountains 
on  the  north,  and  far  into  Arizona  on  the  south.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  of  this  fold  is  a  long  regular  line  of  white  and  pink  hogbacks, 
which  can  be  seen  from  many  points  far  to  the  east.  Mr.  William  H. 
Jackson,  on  his  way  to  the  Moquis  towns,  passei^l  down  the  San  Juan, 
through  the>^series  of  rocks  brought  up  by  this  fold,  and  his  descriptions, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  characteristic  photographs,  make  it  almost 
certain  that  the  entire  series  of  Jura-Trias  rocks  are  exposed,  and  very 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Carboniferous.  At  the  mouth  of  the  De  Chelly 
there  are  exposures  of  limestones;  beyond  this  the  strata  again  become 
approximately  horizontal. 


CHAPTER    III. 


METAMORPHIC  AND  ERUPTIVE  AREAS. 

LA  PLATA  MOUNTAINS. 

In  many  respects  this  is  a  very  remarkable  group  of  moantaius.  Oo- 
cupyiDg  an  area  not  more  than  ten  miles  square,  and  being  situated  in 
the  remote  southwest,  almost  isolated  from  the  great  mountain-chains, 
it  yet  has  a  number  of  lofty  summits  which  fall  but  little  short  of  14,000 
feet  elevation.  A  cluster  of  these,  which  lie  just  north  of  the  head  of 
the  La  Plata  River,  are  among  the  most  rugged  and  x>icturesque  mount- 
ains in  Colorado.  The  geologic  conditions  are  interesting  and  peculiar, 
and  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  give  promise  of  very  considerable  rich- 
ness. 

The  La  Plata  River  heads  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  group, 
and  occupies  a  great  cauoned  valley,  which  opens  out  to  the  south.  On 
either  side  of  this  valley  are  two  great  wings  or  spurs,  on  which  there 
are  several  high  points.  These  spurs  come  together  around  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  connect  with  the  spire-like  summits  of  the  central 
mass.  Extending  northwest  from  the  principal  cluster  of  summits,  be* 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  West  Maucos,  is  a  short,  narrow,  crested 
ridge,  which  terminates  in  the  highest  summit  of  the  entire  group.  To 
this  we  have  given  the  name  Hesperus,  on  account  of  its  being  located 
farther  west  than  any  other  high  mountain  in  Colorado. 

Of  the  central  summits  there  are  two  sections: — one  that  is  in  plain 
view  from  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata  below,  and  another  a  mile  or  more 
farther  north.  The  latter  has  two  fine  crests;  the  one  nearest  Mount 
Hesperus  seems  quite  inaccessible,  and  looks  from  the  west  like  a 
great  bundle  of  needles  or  splinters,  so  deeply  scarred  are  its  vertical 
sides  and  so  sharp  its  thousand  spires.  I  have  named  it  Mount  Moss, 
after  the  indomitable  Capt.  John  Moss,  of  Parrott  City. 

From  this  peak  one  great  spur  extends  to  the  north  between  the  West 
Mancos  and  the  south  branch  of  Bear  River,  and  another  to  the  east, 
between  the  La  Plata  and  South  Bear.  The  latter  ridge  di\ides,  and 
sends  out  one  branch  between  the  Bear  and  Animas,  another  extends 
to  the  east  between  Hermoso  and  Junction  Creeks,  and  the  third  and 
main  spur  extends  south,  and  forms  the  east  wing,  the  La  Plata  Mount- 
ains. 

In  making  out  the  general  geologic  features  of  Colorado,  as  illus- 
trated in  Plate  XXXIV,  I  included  the  La  Plata  Mountains  in  the  meta- 
morphic  belt,  because  the  central  portion  of  the  group,  as  exposed  by 
the  deep-cut  valley  of  the  La  Plata  Itiver,  is  highly  metamorphic,  and 
is  composed  principally  of  uplifted  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks.  But 
there  are  associated  with  these  to  a  very  considerable  extent  eruptive 
rocks,  and  very  great  complication  of  structure  is  the  result.  In  con- 
sidering the  metamorphic  character  of  this  group,  I  tind  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  metamorphic  group,  which  lies  to  the  northeast 
about  the  Animas,  and  seems  to  be  a  prolonged  spur  or  ottshoot  of  that 
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mass,  locally  developed  by  causes  which  have  operated  ouly  over  a 
small  area.  These  causes  are  not  easily  ascertained,  unless  we  conclude 
that  the  intrusion  and  outflow  of  the  great  masses  of  trachyte  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  all  local  peculiarities. 

Against  attributing  any  great  amount  of  change  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks  to  the  presence  of  the  trachyte,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  neighboring 
groups  of  mountains  of  trachytic  origin  there  is  little  or  no  metamor- 
phism  apparent.  At  the  same  time  there  are  examples  all  along  the 
western  border  of  metamorphism  by  contact  with  masses  or  sheets 
of  trachyte,  notably  in  the  Elk  Mountains.  In  the  group  under  consid- 
eration, there  are  many  localities  where  it  is  clearly  evident  that  great 
changes  have  been  produced.  It  is  very  i>robable,  however,  that  the 
main  part  of  the  elevation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  general  elevation  of  the  quartzite  group  to  the  east,  and  that 
the  elevating  influence  of  the  trachytes  is  in  no  case  of  very  great  im- 
portaqce. 

The  metamorphic  core  as  exposed  by  the  deep-cut  vtiUeys  would  prob- 
ably be  included  in  a  circle  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter.  Ju  passing 
up  the  La  Plata  River  from  Parrott  City,  we  find  at  the  opening  of  the 
caiion,  that  is,  where  the  river  issues  irom  the  mountains,  that  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  dip  away  from  the  mountains  at  an  angle 
of  from  20O  to  4(P,  and  that  these  lie  upon  the  red  sandstones.  We 
notice,  however,  that  these  beds  have  been  considerably  changed  and 
are  quite  dark.  A  little  farther  up,  the  beds  that  were  red  below  become 
gray,  and  soon  lose  in  a  great  measure  their  bedded  character,  so  that 
within  a  mile  of  the  opening  of  the  valley  all  appearance  of  structure 
is  lost.  High  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  western  ridge,  however, 
where  the  trachytes  have  not  obscured  the  outcrops,  the  bedded  charac- 
ter, and  even  the  color  in  places,  are  preserved.  From  Comstock  Gulch 
to  the  mouth  of  Lewis  Creek,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  approximately, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  bedded  structure,  and  so  complete  has 
been  the  obliteration  of  all  the  sedimentary  characters  and  so  intricate 
is  the  net-work  of  mineral  veins  and  porphyritic  dikes,  thjit  an  analy- 
sis of  the  geologic  structure  is  out  of  the  question.  Having  crossed 
this  area,  we  again  encounter  the  red  sandstone,  probably  Carboniferous 
here,  at  first  hardly  recognizable,  but  farther  on,  near  Basin  Creek, 
recovering  their  original  bedded  character  and  color. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  altered  area  the  metiimorphic  mass  proba- 
bly extends  up  to  and  includes  the  Red  Beds,  but  the  higher  portions 
are  so  obscured  by  trachytic  outflows  that  nothing  was  determined. 
All  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  I  examined,  the 
trachytic  rocks  are  associated  with  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  On 
the  eastern  side,  according  to  Dr.  Endlich,  they  rest  upon  the  Carbon- 
iferous. On  the  north  and  south,  in  a  number  of  cases,  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and  Jura-Trias  rocks,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  masses  which  now  cap  the  summits  were  poured  out 
over  the  already  eroded  surfaces,  or  whether  they  have  been  intruded 
among  the  sedimentary  rocks  so  that  their  present  positions  on  the  sum- 
mit regions  is  the  result  of  their  tendency  to  retard  erosion  over  the 
area  where  their  bulk  is  greatest.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent that  the  channels  or  vents  by  w  hich  the  volcanic  materials  reached 
their  present  resting-places  are  within  the  La  Plata  Mountains  them- 
selves. To  this  the  positions  of  the  various  outlying  masses  attest,  as 
they  increase  in  number  and  importance  as  we  approach  the  main 
mountain  mass.  Also  the  dikes,  such  as  were  observed,  seem  to  extend 
out  into  the  surrounding  rocks  from  the  same  mass. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Moss,  a  vast  namber  of  sheets  and  masses  of 
trachyte  have  been  forced  into  the  yielding  and  nearly  horizontal  Cre- 
taceous shales.  The  sheets  in  most  cases  follow  approximately  the 
])lanes  of  bedding.  The  heavier  masses,  which  may  in.  some  cases 
be  outflows  from  vertical  dikes,  are  often  thrust  at  greatly  varying 
angles  through  the  strata.  On  the  Mancos,  at  the  west  base  of  Hes- 
perus Peak,  there  is  a  heavy  mass  exposed,  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
which  the  shales  lie — somewhat  bent  and  distorted,  but  not  greatly 
metamorphosed.  South  of  this,  and  probably  connected  with  it,  is  a 
great  sloping  mass  of  trachyte,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  surround- 
ing strata  I  could  not  make  out,  excepting  that  it  rests  in  and  on  the 
shales.  It  probably  connects  more  or  less  directly  with  the  trachyte 
mass  of  the  mountains.  On  the  high  spur  which  extends  southwest 
between  the  East  and  West  Mancos  is  a  high,  bald  point,  named  Helmet 
Peak,  capped  with  trachyte,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same  flow 
that  caps  the  high  ridge  between  the  East  Mancos  and  the  La  Plata,  as 
it  is  on  nearly  the  same  level.  The  ridge  that  extends  north  from 
Mount  Moss  has  a  capping  of  trachyte  which  spreads  out  over  a  large 
area  between  the  Mancos  and  South  Bear  liiver  and  rises  occasionally 
into  sharp  buttes.  The  intrusion  of  sheets  and  wedges,  however,  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  in  Mount  Hesperus.  Between  timber-line 
and  the  summit  there  is  an  alternation  of  trachytic  sheets  with  the  shales, 
in  such  regular  succession  that,  until  closely  examined,  I  imagined  the 
whole  to  consist  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  In  the 
upper  1,500  feet  there  are  twelve  distinct  layers  of  trachyte  (see  plate 
XLI V"),  some  having  a  thickness  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  others  of  not  more 
than  a  few  inches.  Between  these  the  shales,  which  ordinarily  are 
soft,  black,  and  friable,  are  reduced  to  a  hard  gray  slate  that  weathers 
into  angular  fragments,  and  frequeutly  into  symmetrical  slabs  and 
blocks.  In  these  the  fossils  are  still  preserved,  but  much  crushed  and 
often  nearly  obliterated. 

Lower  on  the  mountain-slope,  ledges  of  trachyteoccurat  intervals,  indi- 
cating that  the  entire  mountain  has  been  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  in- 
trusive matter.  On  the  west  slope,  by  way  of  which  we  ap[>roached  the 
summit,  auarrow  shoulder  occurs,  produced  by  a  mass  of  trachyte  that 
beems  to  have  been  thrust  up  from  beneath,  probably  as  a  dike,  as  the 
outcrop  can  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  valley.  The 
sheets  wbich  occur  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  however,  evideii  tlyVadiate 
from  the  region  of  the  Mount  Moss  group,  which  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  the  east.  From  the  sentinel  gap  at  the  head  of  Boren  Gulch,  I 
obtained  a  fair  view  of  the  south  face  of  Hesperus  or  Banded  Mountain, 
and  could  see  plainly  the  interleaving  of  the  trachyte  with  the  shales. 
(Plate  XLV,  Fig.  1.)  A  succession  of  wedges  of  the  former  penetrate 
Mount  Hesperus,  while  the  included  layers  of  shale  extend  into  the  west 
walls  of  Mount  Moss.  There  is  a  sort  of  dovetailing  produced  that 
might  be  illustrated  by  setting  together  two  combs  so  that  the  teeth 
should  alternjite.  The  ends  of  the  shale  layers  are  much  distorted,  and 
so  highly  metamorphosed  where  they  approach  the  iuass  of  trachyte 
that  it  is  diilicult  to  say  how  far  they  extend,  but  the  sheets  of  trachyte 
in  the  shales  are  perfectly  defined,  contrasting  with  the  shale  both  in 
color  and  style  of  weathering.  The  sketch  I  present  is  not  as  good 
as  I  would  like,  as  the  mountain  was  so  enveloped  in  clouds  that  the  de- 
tails could  not  be  thoroughly  studied.  The  Jiorth  side  of  the  mountain 
presents  the  same  phenomena,  and  a  low  mountain  to  the  east,  and  im- 
mediately north  of  Mount  Moss  (^,  Plate  XLl  V),  has  the  same  structure  ; 
indeed,  the  various  sheets  of  trachyte  here  seen  may  be  simply  the  con- 
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tinuatiou  of  those  in  HoHperuB.  In  many  cases  the  interleaved  sheets 
conform  very  closely  to  the  planes  of  bedding,  and  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine how  a  molten  material  should  distribute  itself  with  such  nice  reg- 
ularity, but  there  are  a  number  of  examples  of  oblique  intrusion,  and  in 
some  cases  a  sheet  of  trachyte  changes  from  one  horizon  to  another  by 
breaking  through  the  strata  in  the  manner  illustrated  >n  Fig.  2,  Plate 
XLV.  This  extensive  intrusion  of  sheets  undoubtedly  tends  to  arch 
the  surrounding  strata  considerably.  In  Hesperus  Mountain,  for  exam- 
ple, one-balf  of  the  entire  thickness  is  of  intruded  rock,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  metamorphism  and  pressure  would  bo  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  shales  one-half.  In  Fig.  1,  Plate  XLV,  a  very  fine 
example  of  the  arching  or  elevating  of  strata  by  the  intrusion  of  a  wedgo 
of  trachyte  is  shown. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  metamorphism  by  contact  with  volcanic 
ro<;ks  found  in  these  mountains  is  on  the  west  face  of  the  first  mountain 
ciouth  from  Hesperus  (at  dj  Plate  XLIV).  A  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
chielly  metamorphic  shales,  abuts  directly  against,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  is  welded  to,  the  trachytic  face  of  the  mountain.  The  exact 
point  of  contact  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  metamorphism  has  been 
so  complete  that  the  shales  seem  to  change  gradually  into  trachyte. 
At  the  point  where  the  bedded  structure  is  last  detected,  the  weathering 
and  color  are  identical  with  the  weathering  and  color  of  the  trachyte. 
Farther  out,  they  gradually  assume  the  appearance  of  massive  grayish- 
yellow  quartzites,  and  a  mile  or  more  from  the  place  of  contact  begin  to 
assume  their  shaly  character  and  dark  color. 

On  the  La  Plata  side  of  the  ridge  to  which  this  mountain  belongs, 
about  the  head  of  Boren  Gulch,  the  trachytes  of  the  summits  are  in  con- 
tact with  Jura-Trias  rocks,  which  still  partially  retain  their  character 
and  color.  The  metalliferous  veins  here  seem  to  i>ass  indifferently 
through  both  metamorpliic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Farther  eastward, 
lieyond  the  Mountain  Moss  group,  on  the  Animas  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  red  sandstones  reach  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  the 
capping  in  all  cases  being  of  trachyte.  The  typical  trachyte  is  gray  in 
color,  moderately  line-grained  and  exceedingly  comi)act.  It  is  composed 
of  a  light  gray  crystalline  paste  which  contains  very  numerous  crystals 
of  white  oligoclase.  There  are  also  acioular  crystals  of  hornblende  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass.  These  characters  become  less  strongly 
marked  as  we  approach  the  outer  borders  of  the  mass,  and  the  rock 
gradually  becomes  a  crystalline  aggregate,  next  a  highly  metamorphosed 
tilate,  and  finally  an  unchanged  shale. 

The  metiimorphiccoreof  the  mountains,  where  exposed  by  the  cutting 
of  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  is  penetrated  by  a  great  number  of  min- 
eral veins,  many  of  which  carry  silver  and  gold.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  they  are  not  arranged  according  to  any  system,  but  seem  to 
have  bi*en  formed  in  the  irregular  faults  and  crevices  i)ro(luced  during 
the  period  of  uplifting  and  intrusion.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  were 
found  to  extend  beyond  the  metamorphic  into  the  easily  recognizable 
sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  scoringoutof  the  valley  by  the  river,  assisted 
probably  by  glaciers,  the  mineral-bearing  rocks  have  been  exposed,  worn 
dew  n,  and  csirried  out  and  distributed  over  the  low  country.  The  bars 
of  lof)se  gravel  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold.  A  portion  of  the  principal  bar  has  been  occupied  and  to 
a  limited  extent  worked  by  Captain  Moss  and  his  associates.  The  water- 
supply  is  insufficient  at  present  to  carry  on  extensive  work,  but  a  largo 
ditch  is  being  constructed  which,  when  finished,  will  afford  better  means 
for  carrying  on  mining  operations. 
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UntiLthe  sammer  of  1875  bnt  little  was  done  toward  the  exploration 
of  the  localities  from  which  the  ore-bearing  gravel  came.  Daring  that 
sammer  many  hundreds  of  claims  were  located  on  lodes  both  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  since  then  considerable  work  has  been  done.  But  little 
however  is  known,  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  of  the  value  of  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  lodes.  The  Comstock,  which  occurs  near  the 
foot  of  the  valley  on  the  very  border  of  the  metamorphic  area,  shows 
some  very  fine  silver  ore. 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  Peale  I  visited  as  many  of  the  located  lodes  as  my 
time  would  permit,  and  made  such  observations  as  were  possible  in  their 
uuworked  state.  The  observations  were  necessarily  fragmentary,  and 
speculations  as  to  the  character  and  richness  of  lode^  based  upon  such 
meager  facts  would  be  manifestly  useless.  The  small  extent  of  the 
mineral-bearing  district  may  seem  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  prove  very 
rich,  but  a  number  of  the  lodes  show  considerable  persistency,  having 
been  traced  many  thousands  of  feet.  These  show  fair  prospects  through- 
out. A  number  of  lodes  are  extremely  wide  an<l  show  but  little  ore. 
In  some  cases  a  number  of  veins  run  side  by  side.  A  town  has  been 
built,  and  it  is  hoped  that  increased  facilities  may  enable  the  sluicing 
to  go  on  with  good  profit.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
in  Colorado,  and  although  at  too  great  an  altitude  to  admit  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  rich  agricultural  valleys 
of  the  Animas  and  Mancos  Rivers.  It  is  accessible  to  wagons  by  way 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  only,  and  hence  labors  in  this  respect  under  consid- 
erable disadvantage.  The  settlement  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  grass 
country,  at  least  tor  summer  range.  The  mountains  abound  in  good 
timber,  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  coal  on  all  sides. 

SIERRA  EL  LATE. 

Twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  just 
beyond  the  western  border  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  is  the  small  eruptive 
group  known  as  Sierra  el  Late.  It  is  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  Colorado  and  totally  isolated  from  other  highlands.  (See  Panorama, 
plate  XXXVI.)  The  area  occupied  by  this  group  is  not  more  than  40 
square  miles  and  the  highest  summits  do  not  reach  10,01)0  feet.  Viewed 
from  all  sides  it  ai)pears  to  be  a  cluster  of  rounded,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  gently-sloping  hills,  from  which  rise  two  or  three  steeper  cone- 
shaped  points.  At  the  southern  end  is  a  double-topped  mountain  9,000 
feet  in  height,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Hermauo  Peaks.  At 
the  northern  extremity  is  a  steep  symmetrical  cone  that  rises  to  0,900 
feet.  This  is  known  by  the  La  Plata  miners  as  Ute  Peak.  It  is  the 
highest  point  within  25  miles,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  San  Juan  basin 
is  a  prominent  landmark.  The  entire  group  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
vegetation ;  considerable  forests  of  piiions  occupy  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes,  and  clusters  of  spruces  occur  about  the  summits.  Grass  is  found 
in  favorable  localities  about  the  bases,  but  sage  and  bad  lands  occupy 
most  of  the  lowland.  Water  is  found  in  many  of  the  gulches  through- 
out the  summer  season. 

The  bulk  of  the  mountain  mass  is  composed  of  trachyte,  of  which  there 
area  number  of  varieties.  Ordinarily  it  is  composed  of  a  dark-gray  micro- 
crystalline,  feldspathic  paste,  with  many  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende 
and  a  little  sanidite,  porphyritically  imbedded.  All  the  specimens  col- 
lected were  found  to  contain  considerable  magnetite.  A  specimen  col- 
lected near  the  summit  of  Hermano  Peaks,  differs  considerably  from 
this.    It  is  composed  of  bluish  gray  paste  with  large  crystals  of  oligo- 
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clase ;  crystals  of  sanidite  are  very  minate  and  rare ;  Bmall  crystals  of 
qoartz  are  scattered  through  the  mass.  Next  in  frequency  to  the  oligo- 
clase  is  a  green  mineral — probably  some  variety  of  amphibole.  Bits  of 
metamorphosed  rock  are  found  in  many  of  the  specimens. 

When  viewed  more  critically,  this  mountain  group  does  not  seem 
closely  compacted,  as  if  formed  of  a  single  mass  of  trachyte,  but  rather 
as  if  formed  of  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  that  had  reache<l  their  present 
horizon  through  closely  associated  vents.  That  the  various  masses  of 
trachyte  came  from  sources  located  directly  beneath  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  sedimentary  rock  are  frequently  bent  up  at  a  high  angle 
around  the  borders.  The  upturned  strata  include  the  lower  part  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  shales  and  portions  of  the  Dakota  sandstones. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  parts  of  the  trachytic  mass 
there  are  fragments  of  the  Cretaceous  shales  which  have  l>een  caught 
up  in  the  rising  mass  and  distorted  and  methamorphosed,  but  that  no 
other  rock  appears  similiarly  situated.  This  fact  would  seem  to  have 
an  interesting  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
volcanic  matter  reached  the  position  now  occupied  by  it.  It  does  not 
seem  i>ossible  that  any  considerable  bulk  of  pasty  or  even  fluid  matter 
could  rise  through  the  sedimentary  crust  without  carrying  up  quanti- 
ties of  fragments.  The  absence  of  all  fragments  excepting  of  the  shales 
goes  to  prove  that  the  ascent  of  the  molten  material  up  to  the  base  of  the 
shales  has  been  through  narrow,  firm- walled  crevices,  and  that  the  lateral 
spreadingand  consequent  stoppage  of  the  great  bulk  took  place  when  the 
horizon  of  the  yielding  shales  was  reached.  So  far  as  my  observations  go, 
the  trachyte  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deposited  as  a  single  compact 
masS)  as  though  on  reaching  the  shale  horizon  it  had  opened  for  itself 
fi  great  cavity,  with  the  firm  sandstones  as  a  base,  and  an  unbroken  arch 
or  dome  of  the  entire  series  of  superincumbent  strata  above,  but  rather 
as  though  it  had  broken  irregularly  into  the  yielding  shales,  pnshing 
them  back  upon  themselves,  penetrating  them  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  with  a  sort  of  irregular  radiation  of  masses  from  the 
mouths  of  the  vents — not  at  once,  perhaps,  but  with  a  rapidity  depend- 
ing ui>on  the  size  of  the  vents  and  the  character  of  the  forces  beneath. 
By  si^ch  a  method  of  intrusion  numerous  masses  of  the  shales  would  be 
surrounded  and  held  suspended  in  the  mass  of  plastic  material,  or  sand- 
wiched between  masses  proceeding  from  distinct  flows.  In  no  case  did 
I  notice  any  symmetrical  arching  of  strata  over  the  trachytes,  but  my 
observations  all  tend  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  absorption, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  shales,  and  that  at  least  half  of  the  space  through 
which  the  trachyte  is  distributed  is  occupied  by  the  crushed  and  meta- 
morphosed fragments  of  shale.  As  a  consequence,  the  height  of  the 
arch — such  as  may  once  have  existed — would  not  be  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  trachytic  mass,  as  only  the  higher  layers  of  shale  extend  entirely 
over  it,  the  lower  layers  having  been  absorbed  by  it  and  really  forming 
a  [)art  of  it.  The  three  figures  given  in  Plate  XLYI  will  assist  in  mak- 
ing my  meaning  clearer. 

Figure  I  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  molten  matter  seems  to 
have  l)een  intruded  among  the  shales.  If  the  entire  mass  had  at  once 
been  intruded  between  the  strata  at  a  given  horizon  arching  those 
above,  the  result  would  probably  be  as  represented  in  Figure  2.  Figure 
3  will  illustrate  the  combined  arching  and  absorption  as  ordinarily  ex- 
hibited in  this  group.  On  the  north  side  of  Ute  Peak  a  large  vertical 
dike  cuts  through  the  Jura-Trias  and  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  and 
connects,  apparently,  with  the  trachytic  mass  of  a  northwest  spar.  (See 
Plate  XL VII.)    On  the  north  face  of  Ute  Peak  there  is  a  heavy  hori- 
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zoDtal  bed  of  trachyte  that  falls  off  in  roanded  bluffs.  It  seems  to  be 
interbedded  between  the  Dakota  sandstones  and  the  Middle  Cretaceoas 
shales,  and  rests  upon  the  apper  surface  of  the  former. 

SIERRA  CARRISO. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  our  district  and  chiefly  in 
Arizona  is  the  interesting  group  of  mountains  known  as  the  Sierra 
Caiiiso.  Its  structure  is  somewhat  more  clearly  defined  than  that  of 
the  Late  group,  as  the  intruded  trachytes  occur  in  larger  and  more  com- 
pact masses  and  the  surrounding  sedimentary  rocks  are  but  slightly 
disturbed.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  eruptive  groups  of  this  part 
of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  It  stands  alone,  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a 
sedimentary  sea.  It  has  a  nucleus  of  its  own,  and  so  far  as  the  surface 
is  concerned  is  independent  of  all  other  eruptive  masses.  The  masses 
of  trachyte  were  not  poured  out  over  the  surface  of  the  country  but 
lodged  between  the  sedimentary  strata,  producing  a  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical doming  of  those  beds  that  were  not  penetrated.  Beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  trachytic  masses  the  strata  remain  compara- 
tively undisturbed. 

The  trachytes  are  now  found  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous and  Jura-Trias  rocks,  for  the  reason  that  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
shales,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  trachytes  were  originally  deposited, 
have  been  completely  carried  away,  leaving  only  small  fragments  im- 
bedded in  the  faces  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  trachyte.  The  opportu- 
nities for  study  are  unusually  fine,  but  my  time  was  very  limited,  and 
I  will  not  attempt  a  closely  detailed  analysis  of  the  group.  The  trachytes 
occupy  an  area  of  nearly  100  square  miles.  The  higher  points  rise  to 
an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  some  2,000  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  northeast,  north,  and  north 
west  faces  are  drained  by  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries,  including 
Ked  Creek,  Navtijo  Creek,  Arido  Creek,  Gothic  Creek,  and  tiiv  Itio  De 
Cbelly.  In  appearance  it  is  a  rather  striking  group,  aud  rises  in  the  east- 
ern and  central  portions  into  a  nun)ber  ot  rugged  irregular  ridges  and 
l)eaks,  but  on  the  north  aud  west  is  bordered  by  remnants  of  a  high  t^ble 
laud.  (See  sketch,  Plate  XLVlll.)  There  is  nearly  everywhere  a  sparse 
growth  of  pinons  and  pines.  Good  pasturage  is  found  about  the  bases 
as  well  as  on  the  interior  highlands.  Water  is  unusually  scarce.  We 
observed  no  living  streams,  but  there  are  a  number  of  good  springs  along 
the  north  and  east  bases. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  group  is  a  high  summit  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  Pastora  Peak  (c,  Plate X  LVIll),  IVom  the  lact  that  it 
overlooks  the  highland  meadows  in  which  the  >savaj<)  shepherds  keep 
their  sheep.  This  peak  is  composed  of  a  brownish  gray  trachyte,  and 
in  common  with  a  number  ot*  other  high  points  belongs  to  the  niaiu 
central  trachytic  mass  ot  the  mountains.  Distinct  from  this  mas>>  and 
lying  along  the  northern  and  western  llauks  are  two  high  table-lands 
(a  and  b),  capped  with  massive  sheets  of  trachyte.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  sketch  that  these  masses  of  trachyte  rest  upon  a 
heavy  series  of  sandstones,  and  do  not  connect  with  the  central  tra- 
chytic mass  in  any  way,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  the  series  of 
sandstones.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  portions  of  the  sandstones 
are  apparently  arched  over  the  central  trachytic  mass,  as  may  be  seen 
at  g  in  the  sketch,  and  that  the  massive  sheets  of  trachyte  that  cap 
the  two  mesas  are  also  flexed  with  the  sandstones  and  appear  as  if 
they   might  at  one  time  have  formed  part  of    the  arch.     Unfortu- 
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nately  my  observations  coald  not  be  carried  to  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
arch  has  been  continuous  and  symmetrical  or  not.  On  the  north  these 
two  remnants  se^m  to  be  all  that  is  left  of  the  outer  sheet,  unless  a  small 
fragment  of  trachyte  observed  resting  on  a  southwestern  space  may 
belong  to  the  same.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  beds  of  sand- 
stones that  occur  in  the  arch  between  the  inner  mass  and  the  flexed 
sheets  are  of  uniform  thickness.  Between  the  capping  of  the  North 
Mesa  and  the  inner  mass  the  sandstones  are  nearly  pinched  out  They 
are  so  obscured  by  dSbria  that  I  could  not  determine  their  precise  re- 
lations. On  the  east  side  of  the  North  Mesa  the  bed  of  Navajo  Creek 
has  cut  down  through  the  sandstones  and  exposed  in  the  walls  of  three 
or  four  deep,  sharp  canons  (e,  e)  a  large  body  of  trachyte,  which  would 
seem  to  belong  to  the  mass  which  in  the  center  of  the  group  rises  into 
the  high  summits  east  of  Navajo  Creek.  West  of  the  North  Mesa  this 
lower  mass  of  trachyte  is  exposed  in  the  cafions  of  the  west  branches 
of  Navajo  Creek,  {ff ),  and  is  very  evidently  connected  with  the  central 
mass. 

East  of  North  Mesa,  in  the  faces  of  the  deep  valley  of  Navajo  Creek, 
there  is  a  heavy  stratum  of  red  sandstones,  interbedded  with  the  tra- 
chytes and  dipping  away  from  the  interior  mass  at  a  high  angle.  The 
red  sandstones  appear  also  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
higher  summit  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  group,  interbeded  with 
sheets  of  trachyte.  In  figure  2,  plate  XLVIII,  I  give  the  section  exposed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  valley  of  Navajo  Creek.  The  conditions  here 
suggest  the  idea  that  possibly  the  trachyte  exposed  at  e,  e,  /,/,  on  the 
east  and  west  flanks  of  North  Mesa,  may  also  be  the  upper  surface  of  a 
sheet  which  domes  over  the  Postora  group,  and  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
layers  of  red  sandstone. 

In  East  Navajo  Creek  a  third  bed  of  trachyte  appears,  followed  by  a 
second  stratum  of  red  sandstones.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
sort  of  dome  within  donie  structure,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
uplifting  of  a  series  of  beds  in  which  there  had  been  horizontal  intru- 
sions of  trachytic  sheets,  or  even  by  the  intrusion  of  such  sheets  into  a 
series  of  already  uplifted  sedimentary  strata. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  movements  of  the  vol- 
canic matter  have  been  systematic  or  the  results  highly  uniform,  as  acci- 
dental causes — such  as  uneveuly  yielding  strata,  diversity  of  dips,  and 
presence  of  previously  deposited  volcanic  matter — must  often  greatly 
influence  if  not  totally  govern  the  direction  of  the  flows,  the  thickness 
of  the  sheets,  &c.  At  the  same  time  there  doubtless  are  laws  that  in 
general  govern  the  movements  of  the  volcanic  products  and  tend  to 
produce  uniform  results,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  their  discussion  here. 

A  specimen  of  trachyte  from  West  Mesa  is  found  to  resemble  closely 
iu  appearance  and  composition  the  trachyte  of  other  groups  of  the 
southwest.  It  ha.s  a  bluish  white  paste,  which  contains  the  following 
minerals  porphyritically  imbedded :  fine  crystals  of  translucent  oligo- 
case,  minute  crystals  of  sauidite,  frequently  directly  associated  with 
the  oligoelase,  small  crystals  of  biotite  (rare),  and  a  few  small  Inciosures 
of  quartz. 

In  Plate  XLIX,  I  present  a  sketch  of  a  remarkable  dike  that  occurs  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  Navajo  Creek  at  its  exit  from  the  mountains.  It 
rises  vertically  through  the  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Dakota 
group.  It  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  is  quite  straight,  and  has  a  north 
and  south  strike.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  dike  is  that  it  is 
in  places  double.    Two  parallel  walls  of  trachyte  (f)  rise  through  the 
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Strata,  leaving  the  sandstones  to  the  right  and  left  and  between  the 
walls  in  their  nndisturbed  horizontal  position.  The  sandstones  where 
in  contact  with  the  dike-rock  seem  to  be  somewhat  metamorphosed. 
On  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls,  which  are  in  places  from  30  to  40  feet 
high,  are  the  impressions  of  strata  which  have  long  since  been  carried 
away.  A  specimen  collected  from  one  of  the  walls  near  the  creek-bed 
consists  of  a  dark  grayish-green  paste,  with  numerous  small  crystals 
of  brownish  mica,  which  are  sometimes  collected  in  small  round  or  oval 
masses.  A  specimen  very  similar  in  appearance  to  this  was  collected 
from  a  little  conical  butte  between  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Mesa 
Verde,  about  10  miles  west  of  the  Oreat  Hogback.  It  has  an  olive-green 
micro-crystalline  paste,  that  contains  indistinct  crystals  of  some  triclinic 
feldspar,  and  exceedingly  numerous  crystals  of  brown  mica  (biotite  f ) 
dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass.  The  rock  is  evidently  an  intruded 
one,  analogous,  perhaps,  to  dolerite,  which,  however,  has  taken  up  quartz, 
various  silicates,  and  lime  from  the  strata  through  which  it  passed. 

There  still  remain  undescribed  two  volcanic  groups,  the  Sierra  San 
Miguel  and  the  Sierra  Abajo,  but  as  the  former  was  not  thoroughly 
studied  in  1875.  and  the  latter  not  even  visited  until  1876, 1  prefer  to 
leave  them  botn  to  be  treated  in  the  report  for  1876,  which  will  shortly 
be  published.   - 
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NOTES  Ox\  THE  TERTIARY  AND  CRETACEOUS  PERIODS  OF 

KANSAS/ 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

The  SUte  of  Kansas  is  aboat  400  miles  long  from  ea«t  to  west  aad 
about  200  miles  (three  decrees)  in  width  from  north  to  south.  Its  aver- 
age altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  the  List  of  Elevations  by  H. 
Gannett,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Miscellaneous  Publications 
No.  li,  is  not  far  from  1,780  feet.  The  lowest  point  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  is  750  feet.  The  highest  is  in 
Cheyenne  Countj,  about  4,000  feet.  The  altitude  of  Monotony  station 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  on  the  west  line  of  the  State,  is  3,792  feet. 
The  Atchison,  To])eka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railway  station  at  Syracuse, 
Arkansas  Valley,  also  near  the  west  line,  is  3,425  feet. 

By  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rivers 
dnnn  the  country  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction.  As  there  is  not 
a  waterfall  on  any  of  tbe  streams  7  feet  in  height,  the  descent  is  grailual, 
averaging  7^  feet  to  the  mile.  The  State  is  .so  well  drained,  that  there 
are  very  few  valleys  with  stagnant  ])onds,  and  there  is  not  a  peat-swamp 
of  titty  acres  within  its  boundaries.! 

1.— strAtigraphical  geology. 

A  general  vertical  section  of  all  the  formations  seen  in  Kansas  would 
be  in  descending  series  as  follows : 

I. — Quaternary  system  : 

Alluvium. 
Bottom  i)rairie. 
Bluff  or  loess. 
Drift. 

IL — Tertiary  system : 
Pliocene. 

III. — Cretaceous  system : 

Niobrara. 
Dakota. 


[*  RepriDted,  with  mach  additional  matter,  fh>m  the  Bulletin  of  the  Snrvey^  VoL  ii» 
No,  3,  pp.  211-221.    June  5,  1876.— Ed.] 

t  There  has  been  no  State  geologist  daring  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  informatioQ 
embodied  in  this  sketch  was  nearly  all  obtained  while  engagea  in  other  duties.  la 
n*lation  to  tbe  classification  of  fossils,  I  have  consulted  the  wonu  of  Lesquereux,  Meek^ 
Hufifh,  and  Cope. 
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TV. — Oarboniferous  system  : 

Permian. 

Upper  Carboniferous. 
Goal- Measures. 
Lower  Garbouiferons.* 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  describe  only  the  Tertiary  and  Gretaceoa» 
deposits,  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  formations  first  described  in  the  reports 
of  the  Onited  States  Geological  Survey  under  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden.  It  will 
be  seen,  by  inspection  of  the  map  that  they  occupy  the  western  two-thirds 
of  the  State.  The  outlines  of  the  formations  cannot  be  given  in  detail 
':vhere  the  scale  is  so  small.  But  one  feature  must  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  th'iA :  The  dip  of  the  strata  in  all  parts  of  the  State  is  so  slight,  aver- 
aging about  5  feet  to  the  mile,  that,  as  you  travel  to  the  northwest, 
the  more  modern  strata,  or  deposits,  are  always  seen  first  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  and  gjadually  descend  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  disappear 
under  the  still  more  recent  deposits.  Thus,  on  the  border  of  the  Plio- 
cene Tertiary  and  Gretaceous  there  is  a  belt  about  20  miles  in  common, 
where  the  former  occupies  the  higher  and  the  latter  the  lower  portions 
of  the  country.  In  this  way  the  Tertiary  covers  about  9,000  square 
miles  of  Kansas,  consisting  of  6,000  covering  the  entire  northwest  part 
of  the  State  and  3,000  interspersed  with  the  Gretaceous  along  its  south- 
eastern boundary.  This  interlocking  of  the  two  systems  is  best  seen 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Soloman  in  Phillips  and  Norton  Gonnties. 
At  first  the  whole  valley,  excepting  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  is 
Gretaceous;  but  in  ascending  westerly  the  Pliocene  expands,  from  to- 
ward the  river,  gradually  covering  the  Gretaceous  and  narrowing  its 
outcrop,  till  near  Spring  Gity,  in  Norton  Gounty,  the  latter  forma- 
tion is  seen  in  the  lowest  ravines,  near  the  river,  and  soon  entirely  dis- 
appears, and  the  Pliocene  covers  the  entire  country.  So  gradual  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  Gretaceous  in  this  valley,  that  it  requires  over  40 
miles  to  accomplish  the  change  thus  described,  where  no  hill  is  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  river.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  river  runs 
about  half  way  between  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  formations. 

The  Gretaceous  holds  its  buff,  chalky  character  to  the  last,  and  as 
the  Tertiary  is  siliceous,  the  physical  features  as  well  as  the  fossils  of 
both  formations  are  in  strong  contrast. 

The  same  features  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Gretaceous  un(}er  the 
Tertiary  is  seen  on  the  branches  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  and  less 
strikingly  on  the  Saline,  in  Trego  Gounty. 

II.— TERTIARY  SYSTEM. 

Pliocene. 

This  geological  area  has  been  but  little  examined,  and  consequently 
our  knowledge  of  its  local  features  is  quite  limited.  Professors  Gope 
and  Marsh  have  both,  in  their  visits  to  the  Gretaceous,  made  some 
casual  notices  of  the  southern  portion,  without  spending  time  in 
searching  for  its  fossils. 

During  the  summers  of  1S74, 1875,  and  1876  we  spent  much  time  along 
the  line  of  its  union  with  the  Niobrara,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  its  outlines  and  a  few  of  its  fossils.  The  line  of  demarkation,  at 
most  points,  is  very  clear  and  well  defined.  In  numerous  places  we 
have  found  the  fossil  bones  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Pliocene  within  10 
vertical  feet  of  the  marine  shells  and  vertebrates  of  the  Gretaceous ; 

*The  Lower  Carbouiferons  is  but  slightly  represuutod  in  KaDsos,  and  the  line 
between  it  and  the  Coal-Measnres  is  obscnro. 
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and  in  Rlides  we  frequently  fonnd  them  intermingled.    The  contrast 
wa8  remarkable,  as  hardly  a  single  type  was  common  to  both. 

The  material  of  the  Pliocenedepositsconsiatsof  sandstone  of  various 
shades  of  gray  and  brown,  occasionally  whitened  by  a  small  admixtnre 
of  lime.  The  lower  strata  are  usually  composed  of  finer  sand  than  the 
upper,  and  much  more  loose  and  friable  in  their  texture.  The  overlying 
beds  are  of  coarser  ingredients,  consisting  of  water-worn  pebbles  of 
metamorphic  rocks — quartz,  greenstone,  granite,  syenite,  and  sometimes 
fragments  of  fossil  wood  from  an  older  formation.  These  portions  of 
the  deposit  when  crumbled  and  the  finer  parts  washed  away,  have 
much  the  appearance  of  drift,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  This 
formation,  down  to  a  recent  period,  must  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
Cretaceous,  as  we  find  the  coarser  pebbles  scattered,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  over  the  western  half  of  the  State.  It  must  have  been  subject 
to  later  movements  of  water  currents,  as  it  assumes  the  form  of  altered 
drift,  and  sometimes  includes  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant^ 
of  the  later  Quaternary  age. 

The  sandstone  is  usually  friable,  crumbling  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. When  more  compact,  its  mechanical  construction  is  so  irregu- 
lar as  to  render  it  almost  entirely  unfit  for  a  building-material.  When 
firmly  consolidated,  it  forms  the  hilltops  of  the  table-like  eminences 
along  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  the  Pliocene  and  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions. 

At  Breadbowl  Mound,  Phillips  County,  it  is  about  200  feet  above 
Deer  Creek,  and  at  Sugarlouf  Mound,  in  the  western  part  of  Hooks 
County,  it  is  about  300  feet  above  the  Solomon  River.  In  these  hills, 
as  in  many  others,  the  upper  strata  belong  to  the  Pliocene,  while  the 
bases  are  of  the  Niobrara.  Farther  west  it  forms  the  whole  of  the  visi- 
ble outcrop,  and  the  mounds  are  not  so  prominent. 

On  Pmirie  Dog  Creek,  in  Norton  County,  it  is  400  feet  in  thickness, 
and  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  still  thicker.  The  various  strata  are  not  clearly  defined  or 
regular  in  line  of  deposit,  and  the  continued  thickness  cannot  be  easily 
discovered.  The  formation,  like  all  others  in  the  State,  appears  to  dip 
slightly  to  the  northwest.  It  is  conformably,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the 
Cretaceous. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pliocene,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wal- 
lace and  Sheridan,  the  hill-tops  are  covered  with  a  stratum  about  8 
feet  in  thickness,  very  hard  and  siliceous.  The  material  varies  from 
coarse  flint-quartz  to  chalcedony.  The  latter  mineral  shades  from  milk- 
white  to  transparent,  sometimes  presenting  a  semi-opal  appearance. 
The  so-called  moss  agate  is  found  in  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  stratum. 
This  cap  rock  is  interesting  to  the  mineralogist  by  showing  the  moss 
agate  in  its  various  stages  of  formation.  The  lower  portion  of  the  8  feet 
indicates  an  imperfect  chemical  solution  of  the  silica  and  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  therefore  the  crystallization  of  the  latter  is  imperfect.  As 
we  examine  the  stratum  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  we  find  the  chem- 
ical conditions  more  favorable  and  complete,  so  that  the  distinct  quartz, 
chalcedony,  and  manganese  of  the  bottom  become  more  commingled  to- 
ward the  upper  inch  or  half  inch,  where  the  silica  must  have  been  suf- 
ficiently fluid  to  allow  the  manganese*  to  assume  the  form  of  sprig  crys- 
tals. This  peculiar  deposit  is  common  on  all  the  high  hilltops  of  Wal- 
lace County,  but  the  best  locality  is  the  cap-rock  of  the  two  buttes,  two 
miles  southwest  of  Sheridan,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  line  of  the  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway.    They  form  a  notable  landmark  to  travelers. 

'On  a  chemical  test  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Kedzie,  some  iron  was  fonnd  with  the  manganese. 
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Over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pliocene  no  fossils  are  to  be  seen; 
bnt  at  other  points  they  are  somewhat  abnndant.  They  are  of  modem 
type,  represented  by  bones  of  deer,  beaver,  a  large  animal  of  the  ox 
kind,  two  species  of  the  horse,  less  in  size  than  small  Indian  ponies,  a 
wolf,  ivory  from  the  elephant  or  mastodon,  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
camel,  and  also  remains  of  undetermined  character.  In  addition  to 
these  mammalia,  we  find  the  bones  and  carapace  of  a  large  fresh- water 
turtle  5  feet  in  length,  beside  several  species  of  a  smaller  size.  Also  a 
few  species  of  Mollasca  of  fre^h  and  brackish- water  types. 

All  the  bones  are  firmly  fossilized,  and  many  of  them  changed  to  a 
hard,  compact  silica.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  ivory.  In 
the  process  of  petrifaction,  the  task  mast  have  been  so  softened  as  to 
admit  the  intermixture  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  solution,  which 
then  crystallized  in  deliciite  sprigs.  The  ivory  was  next  silicified  into 
nearly  pore  quartz,  with  the  usual  hardness  of  that  substance.  Thus 
we  have  the  ivory  converted  into  the  so-called  moss  agate.  Some  frag- 
ments could  not  be  detected,  by  the  ordinary  observer,  from  the  usual 
specimens  of  that  gem. 

This  ivory  is  found  in  fragments  in  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the 
deposit,  and  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  call  it  Post-Tertiary ;  but  the 
peculiar  fossilization,  similar  to  some  of  the  other  bones,  induces  me  to 
think  that  it  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Pliocene. 

The  remains  of  the  horse  are  apparently  the  most  common,  the  teeth 
and  jaws  being  found  from  Smitb  County  to  the  vicinity  of  Ellis,  in 
Ellis  County.  One  is  a  species  of  the  celebrated  three  toed  horse  hav- 
ing three  hoofs  coming  to  the  ground.  In  the  northern  part  of  Ellis 
County,  our  party,  in  1875,  found  the  feet,  w^ith  the  three  toes  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  In  most  cases  the  bones  are  badly  broken,  and  much 
of  the  skeleton  missing.  The  mastodon  bones  were  rather  frequent. 
My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the  fragment  of  one,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  S.  Decker,  near  Spring  City,  Norton  County,  where  it  was  associ- 
ated with  the  vertebrates  above  named  and  several  species  of  brackish- 
water  shells.  On  searching  the  outcrops  within  half  a  mile  I  found  the 
fragments  of  three  other  individuals,  represented  by  ribs,  vertebra, 
teeth,  and  tusks.  All  these  were  geologically  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Pliocene,  and  within  40  vertical  feet  of  the  Cretaceous  limestone.  In 
Trego  County,  in  the  Saline  Valley,  I  obtained  a  few  bones  from  two 
other  mastodons,  in  the  same  geological  horizon,  and  within  less  than 
20  feet  of  the  Cretaceous.  These  were  all  so  low  that,  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  there  is  any  Miocene  in  Kansas,  they  must  be  credited  to 
that  epoch. 

All  the  six  specimens  were  so  fragmentary*  that  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide the  species.  But  one  femur  was  nearly  entire  and  was  strongly 
like  Mastodon  giganteus.  Had  I  found  it  in  the  alluvium,  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitancy  in  assigning  it  to  that  species.  Its  great  age,  however, 
induces  us  to  expect  it  to  be  of  a  different  species.  These  bones  were 
fossilized  with  lime  and  consequently  not  nearly  as  hard  as  those  of  the 
later  portion  of  the  Pliocene,  near  the  moss-agate  beds. 

A  fnll  and  careful  examination  of  the  Pliocene  of  Kansas  will  un- 
doubtedly furnish  some  valuable  fossils,  illustrating  the  mammalia  of 
the  period,  and  give  to  science  some  new  species. 

Tbe  Eocene  and  Miocene  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Kansas, 
unless  the  specimen  of  the  three-toed  horse,  found  in  Ellis  County, 
sbould  prove  to  be  the  Anchitherium  of  the  Miocene.  It  was  imbedded 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  deposit,  within  10  feet  of  the  Niobrara  lime- 
stone.   Further  examination  of  this  formation  is  desirable. 
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■ 

III.— ORETACEOUS  SYSTEM. 

1. — Niobrara. 

2. — Dakota. 

The  Oretaceons  in  Kansas  covers  an  area  of  over  40,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  State.  The  Pierre  aud  Fox 
Hill  groups  of  Hay  den,  and  all  equivalents  of  those  periods,  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  Benton  group  also  appears  to  be  absent.  The 
Oretaceons  is,  therefore,  represented  in  Kansas  by  the  Niobrara  and 
Dakota  only.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Pliocene  and  Cre- 
taceous, though  presenting  a  very  irregular  line,  is  well  defined  and 
sharp.  Adjoining  the  Permian  easterly,  it  is  not  so  clear ;  yet  some 
recent  examinations,  made  in  company  with  Prof.  O.  St.  John,  show 
that  the  boundary  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  fossils  of  the  Jurassic  or  Triassic,  the  beds  of  the  Creta- 
ceous resting  conformably  or  nearly  so  on  the  Permian. 

That  portion  south  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver  has  been  little  examined, 
either  by  myself  or  others,  but  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Fort 
Hays  and  Dakota  groups. 

1. — Niobrara. 

• 

a, — Niobrara. 

b, — Fort  Hays. 

The  Niobrara  of  Hayden,  or  its  equivalents  in  time,  is  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  divided  into  two  clearly-defined  portions,  by  a  massive 
bed  of  limestone  or  yellow  chalk,  which,  when  fully  exposed,  where  it 
has  not  suffered  from  abrasion,  is  60  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  seen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Smoky,  southwest  of*  Fort  Hays,  as  well  as  seven  miles 
west  of  that  place,  and  at  various  points  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the 
Solomon  just  above  the  Forks,  near  Osborne  City,  and  entering  Nebraska 
in  Bepublican  Valley,  near  where  that  river  crosses  the  State  line.  It 
is  composed  of  layers  of  yellow  chalky  limestone,  from  1  to  3  feet  in 
thickness.  It  makes  an  excellent  building-material,  working  easily,  yet 
anfficiently  compact  to  be  used  for  stores  or  dwellings.  At  Hays,  the 
flchoolhouse  and  courthouse  are  built  from  it;  and  10  miles  west  of 
that  place  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  has  opened  a  quarry  for  supply- 
ing stone  for  use  along  its  line.  It  also  burns  to  a  good  quicklime.  The 
massiveness  and  persistence  of  this  stratum  make  it  a  well-defined  geo- 
logical horizon.  Below  this  line,  as  well  as  in  it,  vertebrate  fossils  are 
few,  while  above  it  they  are  numerous  and  of  varied  type.  Its  fossils 
Bte  Inoceramij  fragments  of  Haploscapka^  Ostrea^  with  occasional  remains 
of  fish  and  Saurians.  The  vertebrates  are  always  so  rare  that  we  never 
wasted  our  time  in  hunting  them  in  this  stratum  ;  still  our  largest  Sau- 
rian, Brimosaurus  of  Leidy,  was  found  in  it,  in  Jewell  County. 

a. — Niobrara  proper. 

• 

The  Niobrara  in  Kansas  differs  from  the  same  deposit  in  Southern 
Nebraska  and  on  Niobrara  River.  This  difference  is  seen  in  the  physi- 
<»1  features,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fossils.  In  Kansas  it  has  more 
of  the  composition  of  clear  chalky  deposit.    In  its  fossils,  it  gives  as  a 
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richer  and  more  varied  type  of  vertebrates.  Thas  fan  do  Pterodactyls 
have  been  found  north  of  the  Kansas  line^  In  Saarian  genera,  the 
Nebraska  deposits  have  given  less  in  quantity  and  also  less  in  generic 
and  specific  varieties  than  Kansas.  This  difference  begins  before  we 
reach  the  State  line,  as  we  did  not  find  a  single  Pterodactyl  bone,  and 
very  few  of  Saurian,  within  20  miles  of  the  Nebraska  boundary. 

The  upper  portion,  which  we  shall  call  Niobrara  proper,  or  simply 
Niobrara,  is  very  unlike  the  lower,  which  shades  imperceptibly  into 
deposits  like  the  Benton.  The  two  divisions  differ  in  a  very  marked 
degree  both  in  the  character  of  the  fossils  and  in  physical  appearance* 
This  Niobrara  occupies  a  belt  of  the  country  next  ac^oining  the  Plio- 
cene, about  30  miles  in  width  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  but 
gradually  widening  to  more  than  twice  that  extent  in  the  Smoky  HUl  Val- 
ley. It  is  well  defined  in  the  tributaries  of  this  river  nearly  to  the  high 
divide  between  it  and  the  Arkansas  Yalley.  It  is  but  poorly  repre- 
sented on  Walnut  and  Pawnee  Greeks,  in  Ness  and  Hodgeman  Gounties : 
and  on  the  slopes  toward  the  Arkansas  River  it  is  seldom  seen,  ana 
then  almost  devoid  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  It  also  loses  most  of 
its  physical  and  fossiliferons  features  before  it  enters  Golorado,  west 
and  south  of  Fort  Wallace,  and  soon  after  entering  that  State  it  entirely 
disappears.  It  is  composed  of  chalk  and  chalky  shales.  The  former  is 
of  various  shades  of  color  from  buff  to  pure  white,  and  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  used  as  a  building-material.  Some  of  the  buildings 
at  Fort  Wallace  were  constructed  of  it,  but  did  not  prove  substantial. 
The  whiter  portions  are  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  best  specimens  of  foreign  chalk.  Professor 
Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  455,  says  there  is 
no  chalk  in  North  America  except  in  Western  Kansas. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Kansas  University,  has 
published,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  an 
article  on  this  chalk,  from  wbich  we  extract  the  following  remarks,  with 
his  analyses : 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  it  appears  perfectly  nmorphons — a  simple  aggrega- 
tion of  shapeless  particles.  The  Rhizopod  shells,  which  almost  nnivenudly  oooar  iq 
the  chalk  of  the  Old  World,  sometimes  comprising  nearly  its  entire  sabstance,  seem  to 
be  qnite  wanting  in  oar  Kansas  chalk.  With  a  good  microscope,  and  a  high  power,  I 
have  been  unable  to  detect  a  trace  of  them. 

The  amoant  of  impnrity  varies,  of  course,  in  different  samples  of  the  chalk,  but  in  no 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  does  this  amount  exceed  15  or  16  per  cent.  Two  samplea 
yielded,  upon  analysis,  the  figures  given  below.  No.  1  was  a  fine  specimen  of  snowy 
whiteness;  No.  2  had  a  little  yellowish  tinge,  and  was  as  poor  a  sample  as  I  could 
select. 

No.  1.       No.  2. 

Moisture 34  .5d 

Insoluble  in  acids  (silica,  lime,  and  alumina) 69       11.40 

Alumina  (little  oxide  of  iron) 43  .V7 

Ferrous  carbonate 14         2.'^, 

Calcium  carbonate 98.47       84.19* 

100.07       99.97 

This  chalk  is  foand  at  varioas  strata,  in  thickness  varyin^if  from  1  to 
8  feet.  It  differs  in  purity  and  other  features,  in  the  same  stratum,  in 
different  localities.  Unlike  the  European  chalk,  it  never  contains  flint 
nodules. 

The  higher  strata  were  the  most  impure,  being  intermingled  with  sand 
and  other  coarse  ingredients.  Sometimes  we  found  thin  layers  of  flinty 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  Occasionally  these  layers 
were,  in  part,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony. 

The  later  strata  have  been  deposited  not  far  from  a  shore-line,  sab- 
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}ect  to  currents.  Sometimes  may  be  seen  marked  obliqae  deposits,  bat 
very  limited  in  extent  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  These  were 
always  varied  in  color  <ind  material.  Layers  of  white  chalk,  with 
impure  ones  of  various  shades  of  buff,  extended  to  a  thickness  of  6  to  10 
feet,  and  gave  a  neat,  ribboned  appearance.  These  layers  were  usually 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  frequently  much 
thinner.  In  one  instance  I  counted  thirty-five  in  a  thickness  of  little 
less  than  two  inches,  the  white  lines  being  nearly  pure  chalk,  and  the 
buff  containing  some  fine  sand.  The  fineness  of  material  and  the  dis- 
tinctness of  each  line  indicate  a  slow  deposit  at  a  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  old  Cretaceous  lands. 

The  shales  of  this  division  contain  lime  mingled  with  clay  and  sand 
in  varying  proportions.  They  are  harder  than  the  chalk,  requiring  the 
pick  in  extricating  the  fossils.  They  are  of  all  shades  of  slate-color, 
sometimes  bleaching  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  Near  Fort  Wallace^ 
some  strata  are  so  much  like  the  Benton  in  Nebraska,  that  Professor 
Hayden,  on  a  hasty  inspection,  mistook  them  for  a  portion  of  that  group. 
(Final  Keport  on  Nebraska,  p.  68.) 

These  shales,  in  some  localities,  are  traversed  by  seams,  from  1  to  6 
inches  in  thickness,  of  firm,  pure  calc-spar,  usually  in  flat  crystals. 
These  seams  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Niobrara,  though  more  common 
in  the  shales  than  in  the  chalk  strata.  When  not  crystallized  the  spar 
is  harder  than  usual — apparently  not  quit^  as  pure.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, it  will  furnish  good  quicklime,  and  for  that  purpose  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  chalk,  as  it  does  not  crumble  and  yield  to  atmospherio 
influences  after  burning.  The  seams  were  formed  by  fissures  or  rents 
in  Ihe  original  strata,  made  probably  during  their  upheaval  from  the 
ocean-level,  and  the  lime  was  deposited  on  both  sides  of  the  cavity,  and 
usually  united  in  the  center,  but  sometimes  the  middle  is  lined  by  most 
beautiful  crystals  of  calc-spar.  The  seams  being  firmer  than  the  chalk, 
stand,  like  dikes,  2  or  3  feet  above  the  surface,  not  vertically,  but  inclined 
10^  or  20^  from  a  perpendicular.  Inclosed  in  these  seams  are  small 
crystals  of  barite.  At  Slieridan,  Wallace  County,  we  find  the  latter  spar 
in  the  dark  shales.  One  beautiful  crystal,  of  a  rich  amber-color,  weighed 
eight  and  one-fourth  pounds. 

The  darker  shales  also  sometimes  contain  numerous  small  lenticular 
nodules  of  pyrites,  frequently  in  fine  crystals  of  various  shades  of 
brown. 

This  Niobrara  is  from  75  feet  in  Trego  and  Ellis  counties  to  200  feet 
in  Books  County.  The  fossils  are  scattered  very  similarly  in  all  this 
thickness ;  some  localities  will  furnish  more  from  the  chalk,  while  others 
will  give  more  from  the  shales.  We  hunt  for  fossils  in  all  alike,  and  on 
the  whole  with  equal  success. 

A  few  marine  plants  are  found,  but  no  land  vegetation,  except  an  oc- 
casional fragment  of  fossil  wood.  The  absence  of  terrestrial  plants  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  extinct  birds  and  numerous  amphibians  indi- 
cate that  dry  land  must  have  existed.  This  wood  was,  in  a  few  in- 
stances bored  before  fossilization  by  some  small  animal.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  the  larva  of  an  insect  (a  "  borer,")  when  the  tree 
was  living,  or  latei  by  a  teredo*  when  the  trunk  floated  in  water.  In 
either  case  it  shows  that  the  Cretaceous  vegetation  was  subject  to  the 
same  enemies  as  that  of  the  present  i)eriod.  Some  of  this  wood  was  in 
a  charred  condition,  and  would  burn  freely.  Other  specimens  were 
changed  to  almost  pure  silica,  the  cavities  studded  with  crystals  of. 
quartz.     In  one  case  a  log,  weighing  about  500  pounds,  had  all  condi- 

*  A  tereflOf  T.  fibialiSj  has  been  foaod  in  the  Cretooeoos  of  Alabama. 
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tionsofthe  trausformation ;  a  portion  had  the  appearance  of  soft  de- 
cayed wood,  which  crumbled  in  handling,  and  other  parts  ringing  like 
flint  under  the  hammer.  Occasionally  specimens  were  converted  into 
chah^edony,  but  the  annual  growth  of  the  wood  distinctly  remained.  In 
a  single  instance  we  detected  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  palm. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  we  have  never  found  the  leaves  so  common 
in  our  Dakota,  and  which  are  equally  numerous  in  the  Tertiary  of  Col- 
orado. 

A  new  and  rare  form  of  crinoid,  first  found  by  Professor  Marsh  in  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  was,  in  a  few  instances,  procured  by  our  party.  It  is 
the  only  crinoid  known  in  the  American  Cretaceous.  It  is  described  by 
G.  B.  Grinnell  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  July,  1376, 
page  81,  as  Uiniacrinus  socialis. 

Of  mollusks,  the  most  common  are  Ostrea  congestu  and  Inoceramus 
problematicus.  Less  common,  but  still  seen  in  many  strata,  are  frag- 
ments of  the  large  Haploacaphaj  with  occasionally  a  perfect  specimen. 
Another  large  bivalve  we  have  never  seen  described  measures  from  30 
to  33  inches  in  length.  It  is  thin,  with  a  transverse  fiber  like  the  Ino- 
ceramiy  and  always  lies  crushed  fiat  in  numerous  fragments,  but  lying 
in  their  normal  position.  A  few  Oryphea;  also  fragments,  frequently 
weighing  ten  pounds,  of  a  large  Hippurites  near  H,  Toncasianus.  !Near 
Sheridan,  we  recently  discovered  a  bed  of  BactditeH^  and  on  referring 
them  to  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek  for  identification,  he  decides  they  are  B.  ariceps^ 
not  before  found  nearer  than  New  Mexico.  In  his  kind  response  to 
my  inquiries,  dated  November  21, 1876,  he  writes :  "  One  fact  in  regard 
to  your  specimens,  however,  is  curious  to  me.  All  the  other  forms  hke 
this  I  have  ever  seen  from  any  part  of  the  far  West  come  from  our  Nos. 
4  and  5*;  while  all  of  the  other  species  of  anything  yet  known  from 
those  upper  rocks  is  distinct  from  anything  found  in  Nos.  2  or  3.t 
Can  it  be  possible  that  you  might  have  found  this  in  an  outlier  of  Nos. 
4  or  5  ?  It  has  the  shell-substance  well  preserved,  like  the  fossils  of 
those  upper  beds,  while  those  in  the  lower  beds  are  usually  casts.''   ♦   * 

The  situation  of  the  Baculites  were,  however,  clearly  in  the  Niobrara, 
as  the  characteristic  fish  and  Saurians  were  fouud  15  or  25  feet  above,  in 
the  bluffs  not  200  yards  distant.  It  is  also  a  common  incident  to  find 
the  shell-substance  of  Inoceramun  problematictiSy  &c.,  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation in  Wallace  County.  Almost  all  the  shells  and  fragments  are 
<50vered  in  part  by  the  Ostrea  congesta^  which  abound  everywhere. 

But  the  great  feature  of  this  division  of  the  Cretaceous  consists  in  its 
varied  and  rare  forms  of  the  vertebrate  fossils.  Three  seasons  of  six  or 
seven  months  each  (1874,  '75,  '76)  have  been  spent  by  myself,  with  two 
to  five  assistants,  in  collecting  these  vertebrates  for  Yale  College. 

The  least  interesting  are  the  fish,  which  have,  however,  given  us  many 
new  species  and  some  new  genera.  The  small  ones  are  nearly  entire, 
but  the  larger  are  represented  only  by  well-preserved  portions  of  the 
skeletons.  Teeth  of  Salachians  are  quite  common.  At  one  locality 
over  400  were  collected  in  an  area  of  30  inches,  and  apparently  from  the 
jaws  of  one  individual — Ptycodtia  mortonl — and  all  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. 

Quite  recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  teeth,  cartilaginous 
jaw,  and  vertebrae  of  a  shark — Oaleocerdo/alcatus — three  portions,  which| 
1  think,  have  never  hitherto  been  fouud  together.  The  fiat,  porous  ver- 
tebra had  occasionally  been  collected,  but  we  had  been  unable  to  give 
•them  their  generic  name.    The  teeth  were  frequently  procured. 

*  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  HiU  groupB.  t  Furt  Beotou  aud  Niobrara. 
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Professor  Cope,  in  his  "  Cretaceous  Vertebrata,"  has  described  thirty- 
six  species  of  fish,  and  some  twenty  others  have  quite  recently  been 
found.  In  1872,  only  twenty-four  species  had  been  collected  from  Kan- 
sas. The  most  novel  is  a  new  genus  (three  species),  which  had  a  snout 
api^ended  to  the  skull  like  the  sword  of  the  sword-fish,  but  conical  in 
shape,  composed  of  a  compact  bundle  of  fibers.  In  the  largest  species, 
this  snout  is  about  15  inches  long  and  1^  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  has  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  jaws  in  Plate 
XLVIII,  Figs.  ^^-8,  under  the  name  of  ^risicthe  nitida.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, his  specimen  did  not  embrace  the  snout  or  much  of  the  skull,  so 
that  a  correct  idea  of  the  fish  is  not  obtained  from  his  description.  Pro- 
lessor  Marsh  has  a  dozen  specimens,  recently  obtained  by  us,  from  which 
a  more  detailed  description  may  be  made. 

In  individuals,  the  fish  were  quite  numerously  represented.  In  the 
season  of  1875,  our  party  saw,  according  to  my*  note- book,  1,207  speci- 
mens, without  counting  the  teeth  of  sharks.  Many  of  these,  however, 
were  so  fragmentary  that  we  did  not  collect  them.  The  genera  Por- 
thens  and  Umpo  were  most  abundant. 

Several  species  of  marine  turtle  have  been  obtained.  One  described 
by  Cope,  Protostega  gigaSy  was  16  feet  in  the  expanded  flipper.  The  type 
is  embryonic.  This  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  ribs,  which  are  more 
free  and  detached  from  the  dermal  plates  of  the  carapace  than  those 
DOW  living.  Other  species,  however,  from  the  same  horizon,  did  not 
show  any  embryonic  features.  One,  apparently  a  Protostega  one-fourth 
88  long,  has  its  ribs  closely  united  with  the  plates,  and  in  other  charac- 
teristics had  the  semblance  of  a  mature  type. 

A  small  species  was  somewhat  common,  whose  size  was  about  that  of 
a  fresh  water  turtle  now  found  in  Kansas.  Some  species,  which  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  not  yet  had  time  to  examine,  will  undoubtedly  be  new 
to  science. 

Less  in  number  than  the  fish,  but  of  more  importance,  are  the  reptiles 
of  the  crocodile  and  Saurian  type.  My  note-book  shows  476  specimens 
seen  by  our  party  in  1875,  of  which  one-half  might  be  called  good,  and 
some  of  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  before  found  in  Europe 
or  America.  Professor  Cope,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  has  made  a  list 
of  all  the  genera  and  species  now  known  in  the  Cretaceous,  which  shows 
fifty-one  hitherto  described,  of  which  Europe  furnishes  but  four,  and 
Kansas  twenty-six.  To  this  number  must  be  added  six  or  eight  which 
have  been  discovered  by  our  party  within  two  years,  which  are  now  in 
possession  of  Professor  Marsh,  who  will  soon  publish  a  technical  de- 
scription of  them. 

Nfew  Jersey  comes  next,  furnishing  fifteen  species.  Although  this 
formation  extends  quite  widely  into  Nebraska,  but  few  vertebrates  have 
been  found  within  that  State.  They  have  been  collected  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  Valleys,  and  nearly  all  from  the 
Niobrara  proper,  above  the  massive  limestone  of  the  Fort  Hays  division. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  deposit  is  never  over  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

Our  labors  during  three  years  past  have  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
previously  obtained  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  this  class  of  reptiles, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  boues  an<l  hind  limbs.  The  collections  in  the 
possession  of  ProfessoV  Marsh  from  Kansas  will  leave  little  to  be  needed 
in  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  Saurians,  as  they  are  more  full  and  com- 
plete than  any  in  Europe. 

The  Saurians  are  of  all  sizes.    One  from  Jewell  County  was  about  70 
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feet  long,  while  two  species  were  only  6  feet.  Most  frequently  they  were 
from  25  to  40. 

The  specimens  are  frequently  represented  by  a  few  bones  washed  oat 
and  lying  exposed.  But  the  bast  are  obtained  by  finding  a  projecting 
fragment,  and  then  following  the  skeleton  into  the  compact  shale  or 
chalk.  This  sometimes  requires  much  hard  labor,  but  is  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  the  fossils  are,  in  such  cases,  in  a  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion. A  single  specimen  has  cost  us  as  much  as  six  days'  labor.  As  the 
bones  were  sometimes  friable,  sketches  of  the  best  specimens  were  made 
before  removaL  The  fossilizing  material  is  lime  combined  with  a  little 
silica,  and  the  minute  stria  and  muscle  markings  were  in  most  excellent 
preservation.  But  in  some  cases  they  were  impregnated  with  gypsum 
or  iron  (sulphide  and  oxide),  when  the  fine  texture  and  characteristic 
markings  were  destroyed,  and  the  fossils  were  almost  worthless. 

Our  researches  were  confined  to  the  slides  and  ravines  which  had  ex- 
posed the  chalk  and  shales.  These  constituted  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
country,  but  are  slowly  being  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Miles  of  these  exposures  yielded  us  nothing,  and  again  a  small  area 
furnished  good  specimens.  The  animals  appeared  to  have  frequented 
favorite  haunts  to  the  exclusion  of  larger  areas.  Three  long  seasons 
spent  on  this  territory,  besides  the  labors  of  other  collectors,  has  nearly 
exhausted  the  supply  of  rare  fossils.  As  future  washings  occur  a  few 
specimens  may  be  obtained. 

Goprolites  of  fish  and  Saurians  are  frequently  found,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  food  of  the  animal.  Small  fish  appeared  to  be  the  most 
common  food ;  but  in  one  instance  a  rare  crustacean  was  found  pre- 
served in  this  way.  The  coprolites  are  not  so  hard  as  those  of  Europe, 
being  little  firmer  than  chalk  and  finer-grained. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  Saurian  coprolite  from  Wallace  Gounty  is 
by  George  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas: 

Moistare 1.22 

Organic  matter 42 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alamina 29.99 

Lime 24.31 

Alkalies,  small  amount,  undetermined. 

Silica  (combined) 19 

Phosphoric  acid • 34.88 

Carbonic  acid 7.06 

Snlphuric  acid 1.92 

In  some  cases,  the  undigested  organic  matter  (bones)  was  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  weight. 

In  some  cases  we  find  remains  of  the  indigestible  portions  of  food  be- 
tween the  ribs,  where  the  stomach  was  situated.  In  the  PleHosauri  we 
found  another  interesting  feature,  showing  an  aid  to  digestion  similar 
to  many  living  reptiles  and  some  birds.  This  consisted  of  well-worn 
siliceous  pebbles,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  were  the  more  curious,  as  we  never  found  such  pebbles  in  the 
chalk  or  shales  of  the  Niobrara.  How  far  the  Saurians  wandered  to 
collect  them  is  a  perplexing  problem.  Their  structure  does  not  indicate 
much  ability  to  crawl  on  land,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  must 
have  frequented  some  of  the  islands  of  the  old  Cretaceous  ocean  for  that 
and  other  purposes.    As  such  substances  remain  in  stomachs  of  low  or- 

fanization  for  a  long  time,  the  visits  to  dry  land  would  not  necessarily 
ave  been  very  frequent. 
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Sharks'  teeth  were  sometimes  foand  in  the  remains  of  food,  showing 
the  taste  of  the  Saarians  and  their  high  carnivorous  natures.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  frequently  found  evidence  that  the  sharks  returned  the 
compliment,  for  bones  of  Saurians  were  found  with  the  marks  of  the 
sharp,  serrate  teeth  of  Oaleocerdo,  which  could  not  have  been  made  un- 
less the  bones  were  still  fresh  and  unhardened.  That  such  huge  rep- 
tiles must  have  had  fierce  contests  with  each  other  is  also  apparent. 
The  type  of  the  head  and  teeth  would  indicate  this.  Bnt  in  addition  if 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  Saurian  ribs  which  had  been  broken 
and  again  united  while  the  animal  lived.  In  one  case  a  more  serious 
injury  occurred.  In  a  fine  specimen,  one  of  the  most  perfect  collected 
by  us,  we  discovered  that  the  animal  had  received  a  very  serious  injury 
to  his  back,  which  he  had  outlived.  Five  of  the  vertebrae  had  been 
firactnfed  so  seriously  as  to  lose  many  of  the  spinous  processes,  after 
which  it  had  healed,  but  the  whole  had  grown  together  (anchylosed)  so 
as  to  lose  the  natural  form  of  the  separate  bones  and  become  a  confused, 
firm  mass.  The  enemy  that  could  have  thus  injured  a  monster  35  or 
40  feet  in  length,  and  whose  jaws  of  defense  were  33  inches  long,  must 
have  made  a  fierce  contest.  When  we  know  that  the  largest  (Brimo- 
saurus^  Leidy)  was  70  feet  long,  with  a  head  6  feet,  those  of  half  that 
size  should  avoid  an  encounter,  and  those  only  6  feet  in  length  might 
have  been  swallowed  whole. 

The  Niobrara  of  Kansas  also  affords  tbe  only  Pterodactyls  yet  known 
in  the  United  States,  and,  we  believe,  in  America.  They  diflfer  widely 
from  those  of  the  Old  World  in  the  absence  of  teeth  and  general  structure 
of  the  head ;  the  latter  is  much  more  elongated  and  beak-like.  On  the 
great  divergence  from  the  European  type.  Professor  Marsh  •  has  based 
a  new  sub-order  Pterodontia  of  two  genera,  and  described  six  specieSi 
viz :  Pteranodon  ingens,  P.  occidentalism  P.  velox,  P.  longiceps^  P.  conip- 
tusn  and  Nyctosaurus  gramlis.  Copet  has  alsQ  described  two  species, 
Omithochirm  umbrosus  and  0.  harpia.  But  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two 
species  of  the  two  authorities  may  be  identical.  They  average  much 
larger  than  those  of  Europe,  several  species  being  from  20  to  25  feet  in 
extent  of  wing.  Fragments  of  the  bones  are  frequent,  but  usually  in 
poor  preservation,  in  strong  conti*ast  in  this  respect  with  the  other  ver- 
tebrate remains.  Tbe  long  bones,  being  very  hollow,  were  compressed 
to  the  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  exceedingly  friable.  The 
articulations,  being  thicker,  are  firm  and  better  preserved.  The  bones 
of  the  head  were  more  rare.  In  one  instance  (of  P.  ingens),  I  uncovered 
a  hand,  with  the  four  long  bones  of  tbe  wing-finger,  as  they  lay  in  place, 
and  found  them  measuring  respectively  24J  inches,  20|  inches,  14^ 
inches,  and  9  inches ;  or  5  feet  df  inches  in  total  length.  The  widch  of 
the  first,  as  it  lay  compressed  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  was  about  2  inches, 
Hy  note-book  shows  seventy  two  individual  specimens  seen  in  1876  j 
bat  little  more  than  half  could  be  saved,  much  as  we  valued  this  rare 
fossil.  In  some  instances,  on  opening  a  piece  of  chalk,  tbe  outline  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  but  the  bone  crumbled  to  dust.  In  1876  we  were 
more  successful,  and  the  museum  of  Yale  College  has  a  collection  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  particularly  in  the  smaller  and  frail  bones,  not  well  rep- 
resented in  the  European  species. 

In  Dr.  Goues's  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  published  in  1873,  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  given  a  list  of  the  fossil  birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
North  America,  at  which  time  thirteen  species  were  known,  all  first  de- 

'American  Joaroal  of  Science,  iii,p.  360,  Jane,  1871 ;  xi,p.  507,  Jane,  1876;  and  x\i 
p.  479,  December,  1876. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Philosophical  Society,  March  1,  1872. 
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scribed  by  himself.  Of  these,  five  are  from  the  Niobrara  beds  of  Kan- 
sas. To  this  we  have  added  two  species,  making  (as  some  others  are 
not  yet  fally  identified)  at  least  seven  from  Kansas.  Five  of  these  are 
so  anomalous  as  to  be  provided  with  jaws  and  teeth.  These  Professor 
Marsh  described  as  a  sab-class,  Odontomitkes.^  In  the  OdontolocBj  we 
have  birds  of  the  largest  class  of  aquatics,  measnring  5  to  6  feet  in 
height.  The  teeth  are  set  in  grooves  in  the  jaws.  The  wings  are  very 
Rudimentary,  too  weak  for  flight.  The  Odontotarmte,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  small,  with  strong  wings,  giving  great  power  of  flight,  and  the  teeth 
are  set  in  sockets.  And  what  is  more  singular,  the  vertebrsB  are  bicon- 
cave, like  a  fish,  but  still  retaining  the  internal  bone-strncture  of  the 
bird.  Bones  of  the  legs  and  wings  were  of  the  usual  bird  structure. 
This  was  found  by  the  writer  and  first  described  by  Professor  Marsh  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv,  p.  314,  and  illustrated  iik  vol. 
X,  p.  402.  Professor  Marsh  has  now  in  press  a  monograph  on  the  Cre- 
taceous birds,  where  all  will  be  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

The  ravines  of  the  Niobrara  exhibit  many  features  in  common  with 
the  canons  of  the  bad  lands  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  but  on  a  diminu- 
tive scale.  When  a  firm  layer  of  chalky  limestone  overlies  others  of  a 
softer  texture,  a  narrow  groove  will  be  cut  through  the  top,  and  then 
the  wear  goes  on  rapidly  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  grounds.  Fre- 
quently such  canons  will  be  100  feet  long,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  and  but  2 
feet  across  the  top,  beings  wider  below  than  above.  These  occur  near 
each  other,  and  then  the  ravines  become  q*jite  labyrinthine ;  an  intri- 
cate place  for  hunters  or  their  enemies  to  hide.  When  these  partitions 
between  the  canons  become  detached  from  the  hillsides  and  divided  into 
sections,  they  stand  as  isolated  columns.  Such  are  the  well-known 
Monument  Bocks  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley,  in  Wallace  County,  and 
Castle  Rocks,  of  Ellis  County.  ^  Tlie  former  stand  as  det>ached  pillars, 
20  to  40  feet  high,  in  the  valley,  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  nearest 
parent  bluffs.  In  the  latter  example,  at  the  extreme  western  angle,  a 
pillar  like  a  detached  bastion  stands  200  yards  from  the  Castle,  60 
or  70  feet  high,  and  only  20  feet  through  the  base.  The  top  is  limestone, 
then  chalk,  while  the  bsise  is  firm  blue  shale.  The  valley  around  is  per- 
fectly level.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Castle  several  smaller  pillars 
seem  to  stand  as  sentinels  in  that  direction.  Tbe  top  of  the  Castle, 
overlooking  all,  is  covered  by  10  feet  of  Pliocene  sandstone.  The 
writer  regrets  that  these  fanciful  rocks  have  not  been  photographed,  so 
that  twenty  years  later  other  photographs  might  show  the  rate  of  abra- 
sion, liain,  frost,  and  the  hands  of  ruthless  men  are  destroying  many 
of  these  unique  pinnacles. 

The  soil  overlying  the  !Ntobrara  group  being  formed  primarily  by 
good  proportions  of  chalk,  clay,  and  sand,  and  subsequently  intermin- 
gled with  organic  matter,  is  rich  and  fertile.  On  the  high  prairie  the 
loam  is  from  1  to  3  feet  deep,  while  on  the  bottoms  it  is  deeper  but  in- 
clined to  be  too  sandy.  The  want  of  rain  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, west  of  Fort  Hays,  renders  agriculture  unprofitable.  The  wild 
grasses,  consisting  of  several  varieties  of  buffalo  grasses  and  blue- 
joint,  are  admirably  adapted  to  withstand  drought,  and  make  excellent 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.    As  a  home  for  stock-raisers  it  has  few  equals. 

An  opinion  is  prevalent  that  the  region  covered  by  the  Niobrara 
Tertiary  is  largely  supplied  by  alkali  plains  and  alkali  spriugs.  This  is 
a  mistake.  After  more  than  ten  years'  acquaintance  with  it,  I  have  not 
seen  two  acres  together  where  the  vegetation  has  been  killed  by  it,  or 

*Amer.  Journal  of  Science,  November,  1875,  p.  403. 
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half  a  dozen  springs  so  impregnated  as  to  make  the  water  unpalatable. 
The  analyses  of  chalk,  shales,  and  soils,  do  not  show  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  alkaline  bases. 

The  soil  of  this  division  consists  of  the  fine,  black  loam,  so  qpmmon 
to  the  West.  Were  rain  more  abundant,  it  would  be  a  rich  farming- 
region.  It  is  a  good  grazing-country.  The  following  analyses  of  soils, 
collected  by  S.  W.  Williston  from  the  Smoky  Hill  Vjdley,  were  made  by 
George  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
No.  1  is  high-prairie  loam ;  !No.  2  is  from  ^'  bottom  ^  lands.  Neither 
soil  had  ever  been  cultivated. 

No.  8-  No.  1. 

Water 1.895  3.449 

Orcanio  matter 3.039  5.224 

Soliible  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  : 

Oxide  of  iron 1.503  1.778 

Alamina 557  .721 

Lime 4.268  1.618 

Magnesia 422  2.084 

Potasaa 214  .202 

Soda 038  .002 

Silicic  acid 050  .(r23 

Sulphuric  acid 041  .078 

Carbonic  acid 3.510  .567 

Phosphoric  acid 173  .118 

Sodinui  chloride 003  .007 

Insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid 84.287  62.129 

100. 000  100. 000 

h. — Fort  Mays  division. 

The  massive  stratum  of  limestone  above  described,  together  with  all 
the  deposits  above  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota,  I  shall  call  the  Fort 
Hays  division. 

Profeasor  Hayden,  in  his  Final  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  Nebraska  and  Adjacent  Territories,  p.  67,  says : 

At  Wilson's  BtatioT)^  I  saw  the  chalky  limestone  of  the  Niobrara  group  filled  with 
InaceramHs  probUmaticua,  A  part  of  the  bed  is  in  slabs  or  thinnish  layers,  as  it  nsually 
appears  wherever  it  occurs  south  of  the  Missouri  River ;  but  a  part  also  is  more  are- 
naceons  and  rust-colored.  Between  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  mile-stone  west,  the  road  cuts  through  No.  3  (Niobrara)  very  distinctly,  the 
irhole  country  appearing  to  be  underlaid  by  this  rock. 

As  this  deposit  thus  seen  and  described  by  Professdr  Hayden  rests 
directly  on  the  Dakota,  and  all  those  which  he  supposed  might  possibly 
be  Benton  are  clearly  above  the  strata  seen  at  Wilson's  station,  the 
Benton  is  not  seen  in  Kansas.  The  lower  portion  of  our  Fort  Hays  may 
be  an  equivalent  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Benton,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  bo  any  line  of  demarkation,  either  by  fossils  or  physical 
structure.  Yet  if  Professor  Hayden  and  myself  could  spend  a  few  days 
on  these  beds  it  is  probable  that  we  should  conclude  that  it  is  the  Fort 
Benton  group.  We  therefore  only  provisionally  call  it  Fort  Hays..  The 
great  difference  between  the  Kansas  Niobrara  and  this  is  readily  un- 
derstood when  we  say  that  no  turtle,  pterodactyl,  or  bird  has  been  found 
in  the  latter,  and  that  saurian  bones  are  comparatively  rare,  and  limited 
in  species  and  genera. 

At  Wilson's  station  and  at  other  places  in  the  same  geological  hoii- 
zou,  to  the  thickness  of  140  feet,  it  is  composed  of  shales  and  thin  layers 
of  limestone.  The  latter  are  filled  quite  largely  with  Inoceramiis  and  a 
few  other  marine  shells,  and  occasionally  with  fish-remains.  The  shales 
are  variable  in  color,  hardness,  and  composition,  lime  and  clay  predom- 
inating.   This  deposit  is  variable  at  the  same  horizon  at  different  points, 
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containing  no  thick  bed  of  liroestono.  To  make  a  section  at  siny  par- 
ticular locality  would  be  of  little  valoe  unlesa  haU  a  dozen  others  were 
mndu  for  comparison. 

The  only  persistent  feature  is  a  thin  slratnm  of  buff  sandy  linjcstoue, 
in  the  upiter  portion,  never  over  10  inches  in  tbicliness.  Jt  extends  from 
Smoky  Hill  Valley  northeaMt^rJy  into  Nebraska.  It  c-ontains  iwoeern- 
»«!(»  problematkiis,  Gryphea,  BelemniU,  and  aa  Ammonite,  all  poorly  pre- 
Berved,  and,  excepting  the  fli-st,  too  indistinct  for  specific  identiScatlon. 
It  is  much  used  asabailding-stone  ou  the  whole  line  named.  It  is  soft, 
fine-grained,  and  easily  wrought,  and  it«  color  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  Dakota  and  Fort  Hays  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  the  shales  appear  to  shade  into  each  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  no  interval  of  time  intervened  between  the  last 
deposition  of  the  one  or  the  first  of  the  other.  Near  the  apparent 
division  there  are  scarcely  any  fossils,  and  those  in  poor  preservation, 
which  renders  the  triicing  of  the  dividing  line  more  ditficnlt.  In  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  both  bend  toward  Colorado.  Daring  two  weeks  spent 
in  this  valley  weat  of  Fort  Dodge,  I  collected  only  a  few  obscure  frag- 
ments of  an  Inoctramut  and  fish-teeth,  and  no  leaves.  Ycb  in  1S7C, 
Prof.  31.  V.  B.  Knox  collected  a  i^w  leaves  {Phylitm,  &C.),  apparently 
of  the  Dakota,  near  Fort  Lyon,  Colo.,  very  near  the  geological  horizon 
of  the  sandstone,  which  extends  from  Fort  Dodge  to  the  Colorado  line. 
All  our  Cretaceous  groups  lose  most  of  their  characteristic  fossils  as 
they  approach  the  western  line  of  the  State.  Near  the  Nebraska  line, 
in  Republic  County,  the  transilion  from  one  groaji  to  the  other  is  more 
rapid  and  clearly  dellued. 

Under  the  heavy  bed  of  limestone,  forming  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Fort  Haya  group,  is  seen  a  friable,  bluish-black,  or  slate-colored 
Bhale.  It  abounds  in  concretioua,  or  septaria,  of  all  sizes  ttata  1  iQch 
to  6  feet  iu  diameter.  The  body  of  the  concretions  is  of  hard  clay-marl 
with  cracks  lined  with  l>eaatiful  crystals  of  calc^spar.  These  cracks 
f;i'iint'iitly  extend  to  tlie  outside,  auil  are  tlii'.n  tilled  with  a  li^ht  lime, 
which  gives  them  fanciful  markings,  indoclDg  several  persons  to  send 
small  ones  to  me  as  "  fossil  tnrtles".  This  stratum  is  well  exposed  near 
the  railroad,  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Hays,  and  in  most  places  where 
the  massive  limestone  lies  on  the  high  btnffs.  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
thickness,  and  frequently  contains  fine  clusters  of  compound  crystals  of. 
setenite.  It  afforda  a  few  fish  and  saurian  remains.  It  is  more  noted, 
especially  in  the  Saline  and  Solomon  Valleys,  for  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  its  Ammonites,  embracing  several  species,  from  1  to  30  inches 
in  diameter.  The  most  common  is  Prionocyolus  icoolgari.  The  larger 
specimens  are  almost  invariably  in  fragments,  although  a  portion  of  the 
original  shell-sabstance  of  a  bright  i^early  luster  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Forms  allied  to  the  Ammonites  are  also  found,  as  Soaphiles,  Morto- 
nkems,  &c.,  and  also  several  Inoccrami,  one  near  I.  nebrascenci^  of  Owen. 

Some  of  the  lower  strata  give  thin  impure  beds  of  lignite,  but  uo 
plants  could  l>e  identified  from  them. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Fort  Hays  group  is  260  feet. 

2.— Dakota. 

The  Dakota  group  includes  all  the  Cretaceous  east  of  the  Niobrara. 
As  no  fossils  of  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic  have  yet  been  di.scovered,  ai^r 
ten  years'  search,  we  conclude  that  the  Dakota  rests  directly  ou  the 
Permian.  While  the  dividing-line  has  not  usually  been  very  well 
defined,  yet  in  a  few  instances  the  fossils  of  the  Permo  Carbouifcroas 
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and  Dakota  groups  have  been  collected  within  35  teet  vertically  and 
one-balf  mile  horizontally. 

The  material  of  this  deposit  is  formed  very  largely  of  brown  and  varie- 
gated sandstone,  of  all  degrees  of  compactness,  from  that  which  crumbles 
in  the  handling  to  that  which  requires  a  sledgehammer  to  break  it. 
This  extreme  hardness  is,  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron, 
in  the  condition  of  oxide  and  silicates.  Sometimes  poor  limonite  is  seen. 
In  some  places,  in  every  county  where  it  abounds,  it  affords  a  good  build- 
ing-material. It  is  frequently  interstratilied  or  overlaid  by  clay-shales, 
of  almost  all  colors.  Many  ledges  give  concretions  of  fanciful  forms, 
sometimes  hollow,  or  with  the  center  filled  with  loose  sand.  Some  of 
the  hollow  concretions  are  sufficiently  large  to  be  used  by  the  farmers 
as  feeding-troughs  for  hogs  and  cattle.  In  a  few  localities  they  assume 
the  form  of  tul^s  of  various  sizes,  some  being  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
3  to  8  feet  in  length.  These  concretionary  deposits  are  sometimes  glazed 
and  distorted,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire ;  but  the 
cause  is  the  oxidation  of  iron,  and  not  any  application  of  heat.  Such 
specimens  of  sandstone  frequently  inclose  well-preserved  dicotyledonous 
leaves. 

The  fossils  of  the  Dakota  consist  of  a  few  marine  mollusks,  some  few 
remains  of  fish  and  saurians,  but  it  is  more  particularly  noted  for  its 
dicotyledonous  plants.  The  Molluscce  are  rare,  having  been  found  in 
three  localities  only.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  Saline 
County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  is  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Clay  County.  On  one  of  these  spots,  covering  not  over  two 
acres,  we  procured  twelve  species,  new  to  science,  and  described  by 
Prof.  F.  B.  Meek,  in  United  States  Geological  Survev,  Hayden,  1870, 
pp.  297-313. 

A  few  fish  and  one  saurian  (Ryposaurus  vebhii*)  have  been  found  in 
this  group. 

Of  the  fish,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Pelocorapis  varius  Cope,  an 
ally  of  the  flying-fish,  found  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  Dakota 
and  Fort  Hays. 

But  it  is  in  its  fossil  flora,  represented  largely  by  dicotyledonous 
leaves,  that  the  Dakota  claims  the  attention  of  the  student  of  nature. 
Professor  Lesquereux,our  greatest  American  fossil  botanist,  has  devoted 
tothisflora  most  careful  and  valuable  study.  In  his  Cretaceous  Flora,  and 
other  publications  connected  with  Professor  Hayden's  Geological  Sur- 
vey, he  ha«  given  us  the  results  of  many  years'  study,  to  which  we  refer  the 
reader.  Professor  L.  says :  "  The  plants  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  known 
mostly  by  detached  leaves,  are  striking  by  the  beauty,  the  elegance,  the 
variety  of  their  forms,  and  of  their  size.  In  all  this  they  are  fully  com- 
parable to  those  of  any  geological  epoch  as  well  as  those  of  our  time."  t 

The  fossil  flora  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  leaves,  though  a  few 
specimens  of  fruit,  imperfectly  preserved,  have  been  collected ;  also 
some  poor  fragments  of  wood  and  bark.  The  leaves,  however,  are  usu- 
ally in  excellent  preservation,  the  veins  and  veinlets  as  they  lie  imprint- 
ed "on  the  stone  being  frequently  as  clearly  visible  in  all  their  outlines 
as  those  just  taken  from  the  living  tree. 

In  collecting  fossil  leaves  we  have  frequeiitly  examined  every  visible 
outcrop  for  15  or  20  miles  without  finding  a  si)ecimen ;  then  perhaps  a 
single  square  mile  would  present  several  good  localities.    In  this  irreg- 

*  See  Cope's  Cretaceous  Vertebrata>  p.  17,  where  this  specimeu  is  incorrectly  stated 
lo  be  from  the  Niobrara.  BrookviUe,  the  locality  there  named,  is  clearly  on  the 
Dakota. 

t  Hayden's  Report,  1874,  p.  318. 
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alar  mauoer  we  have  collected  specimeus  from  Washington  Coantj  to 
Fort  Lamed,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  fossil  plants  are  nsaally  ob- 
tained from  thin  layers,  or  strata,  extending  in  a  horizontal  position 
along  a  ravine  or  around  a  hill.  They  may  occnr  at  several  places  in 
the  same  vicinity,  but  nsaally  withoat  any  connection.  They  are  found 
at  all  depths  in  the  Dakota,  from  within  35  feet  of  the  Permian  to 
within  40  feet  of  the  Fort  Hays  limestone.  The  numerous  indications 
show  that  the  trees  must  have  grown  on  islands  near  the  shore-line,  and 
that  the  leaves  were  imbedded  in  the  marine  sediment  immediately 
after  dropping.  Worm-borings  are  also  found  in  the  same  strata  with 
the  leaves.  The  contrast  between  this  fossil  flora  and  the  plants  of  the 
older  formations  is  very  strong,  while  its  resemblance  to  those  now  liv- 
ing is  equally  remarkable.  The  interest  attached  to  this  numerous  vari- 
ety of  modern  plants  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  forma- 
tions no  Dicotyledons  are  found,  the  Conifers  which  come  down  from  the 
Devonian  age  being  the  highest  type.  But  in  our  Dakota  and  the 
corresponding  age  in  Europe,  we  have  a  sudden  influx  of  new  types 
covering  nearly  all  the  forms  now  living.  These  are  ^Hhe  flrst  known 
of  the  great  modern  group  of  Ang^osperms,"  "  and  the  ordinary  fruit- 
trees  of  the  temperate  zones,^.'^  distributable  not  in  a  single  one,  but  in 
all  of  the  essential  groups  of  vegetables  living  at  our  time."*  This  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  full  type  of  modern  vegetation  will  be  more  appar- 
ent on  examination  in  detail.  Professor  Lesquereux,  in  his  Cretaceous 
Flora,  describes  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  species,  distributed  among 
seventy-two  genera  and  twenty-three  orders,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
seven  species  of  nineteen  orders  and  fifty-two  genera  are  dicotyledo- 
nous plants.  Of  these,  more  than  one-half  have  been  collected  in  Kan- 
sas, and  about  twenty  of  the  new  species  were  described  by  Professor 
Lesquereux  from  specimens  discovered  by  the  writer.  To  these  are  to 
be  added  twenty-six  new  species  described  by  the  same  author  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin  (VII  of  No.  5,  second  series)  of  Hay  den's  reports.  Addi- 
tions to  these  are  constantly  being  made.  There  are  nine  species  of 
Conifers,  five  of  poplar,  six  of  wiffow,  eight  of  oak,  six  of  platanus  or 
button  wood,  seven  of  sassafras,  five  of  magnolia,  two  of  fig,  one  of  palm, 
and  two  of  cinnamon.  The  last  four  were  probably  hardy  species  of 
their  kinds.  Still  they  indicate  a  warmer  climate  than  now  exists. 
W^heu  we  recollect  that  at  the  period  of  their  growth,  this  part  of  the 
country  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean,  and  the  dry  land  was 
composed  principally  of  a  few  islands,  the  variance  of  the  climate  is 
easily  explained. 

Taking  Professor  Lesqnereux's  list  of  Dicotyledons  we  find  50  per  cent, 
of  his  genera  are  identical  with  those  now  living  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States.  To  this  must  be 
added  24  per  cent,  which  are  apparently  identical,  represented  by  Pop- 
vlites^  BetuUteSj  Acerites^  Negundoides,  Laurophillum^  &c.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  some,  like  the  fig  and  cinnamon,  are  now  living  in  the 
tropics,  while  a  few  are  probably  extinct  genera. 

This  feature  of  resemblance  to  living  vegetation  is  increased  by  the 
examination  of  specitii:  forms.  At  first  Lesquereux  was  disposed  (like 
all  paleontologists  who  find  familiar  forms  in  an  unexpected  geological 
age)  to  say  that  all  the  species  were  extinct,  but  in  his  later  writings, 
after  exchanging  opinions  with  the  best  floral  paleontologists  of  Euroi>e, 
he  has  been  led  to  change  his  opinion  on,  at  least,  one  species.  In  nam- 
ing a  new  sassafras  he  honored  me  by  calling  it  8,  mudgei.    By  a  com- 

*  Lesquereux. 
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parison  of  namerous  specimens  from  GreeDland  aud  Europe,  with  oar 
Dakota  and  the  living  Sassafras  officinale^  we  obtain  the  following  coa- 
clasion  by  the  highest  authorities.  Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper  says,  "That 
these  leaves,  very  variable  in  size,  present  such  a  remarkable  likeness 
to  those  of  S,  officinale,  now  living  in  North  America,  that  one  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  an  homologous  species." 
And  Lesquereux,  adds,  "  Comparing  leaves  of  8.  officinale  with  those 
represented  by  Count  Saporta,  in  the  Flora  of  Sezane,  and  the  specimens 
of  S.  mudgei  from  Kansas,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  any  char- 
acter, even  any  specific  difference  by  which  these  leaves  could  be  sep- 
arated."* This  extreme  persistence  (by  which  I  lose  my  namesake)  it 
must  be  recollected  covers  a  period  of  one-eighth  of  the  earth's  geologi- 
cal history.  On  more  careful  study  of  these  fossil  leaves  it  is  most 
probable  that  others  may  be  found  specifically  like  those  now  living. 
The  fig,  in  its  ner\'ation  and  especially  its  areolation,  is  of  the  same 
character  as  many  species  now  living  in  Cuba  and  Florida.t  Had  these 
leaves  been  found  in  Post  Pliocene  very  many  of  them  would  have  been 
assigned  to  living  species.  The  persistence  of  vegetable  forms  has 
been  more  strong,  through  all  geological  ages,  than  anv  other  organic 
life. 

In  the  Dakota  Group  there  are  a  few  veins  of  brown  lignite,  which  is 
always  an  inferior  variety  of  coal.  The  most  important  seam  extends 
irregularly,  and  with  frequent  omissions,  from  the  State  line  in  Wash- 
ington and  Republic  Counties,  southwesterly  to  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
It  varies  in  thickness  from  10  inches  to  40;  but  usually  a  portion  of  this 
thickness  includes  seams  or  layers  of  clay-shale.  This  lignite  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  ashes;  but  a  more  objectionable  feature  is  its 
tendency  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  frost.  This  alone  renders  it  almost 
worthless  as  a  marketable  coal.  At  some  localities  it  has  much  pyrites, 
with  sulphur  so  free  as  to  cover  the  deposit  with  a  yellow  coating.  This 
coal  sometimes  takes  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  it  becomes  of  value  in  sparsely-timbered  counties,  by  fur- 
nishing to  the  settlers  a  cheap  fuel,  costing  only  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  dig  and  convey  it  to  their  farms.  It  is  usually  mined  at  the 
surface  in  the  open  air,  by  "  stripping  ",  t.  e.  removing  the  few  feet  of 
soil  or  shale  that  overlies  it.  An  average  outcrop  will  yield  at  least  a 
ton  for  a  day's  labor.  It  is  found  in  Washington,  Republic,  Cloud, 
Mitchell,  Lincoln,  Ottawa,  Saline,  Ellsworth,  McPherson,  Rice,  Barton, 
and  perhaps  some  adjoining  counties.  These  lignite-beds  give  us  no 
vegetable  remains  that  can  be  identified.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  low 
swamp  type  unlike  the  leaves  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  Dakota 
group. 

As  this  group  is  composed,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone, the  first  impression  would  be  that  the  soil  would  naturally  be  poor 
and  sandy.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  best  materials  of  the  soil  must 
have  come  from  another  source,  and  must  have  been  from  the  later 
divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  which  were  above  it.  We  find  the  Fort  Hays 
limestones  and  limeshales  overlying  the  western  portion  of  Dakota, 
and  other  indications  show  that  they  formerly  overspread  the  whole  of 
it  As  these  lime-deposits  are  now  disintegrating  by  rain,  frost,  and 
other  agencies,  such  action  prevailing  for  a  long  period  would  have  com- 
mingled lime  with  the  sand  and  produced  a  fertile  soil. 

The  farms  on  the  Dakota  show  as  much  natural  fertility  as  any  por- 
tions of  the  State.    The  moderately  sandy  subsoil  furnishes  a  natural 

•  See  Hayden's  Geological  Report  lor  1874,  p.  32a. 
t  Ibid,  p.  327. 
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drainage,  eveu  bolter  than  usual,  and  in  the  spring:  freqaeutiy  gives  the 
grasses  and  winter  grains  twelve  to  fifteen  days  earlier  start  than  the 
farms  of  the  adjoining  Permiaa.  }!so  soil  in  the  State  is  so  easy  to  work 
and  so  free  from  baking  or  the  ill  effects  of  dronght.  The  eastern  half 
embraces  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  State.  It  is  also  an  excellent  fruit 
district.  The  iron  in  the  sandstone,  uniting  with  other  good  materials, 
makes  it  particularly  favorable  to  pear  culture. 

The  average  width  of  the  Dakota  is  less  than  50  miles,  being  some- 
what less  than  that  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  more  on  the 
Smoky  and  Arkansas  liivers.  The  dip  is  to  northwest  and  very  slight. 
It  is  dilncult  to  decide  the  amount,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
average  more  than  5  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  conformable  to  the  Fort 
Hays  lime  formation  above  it.  It  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Creta- 
ceous of  Swallow's  Report,  p.  0,  and  also  to  Nos.  2  and  3  of  his  Triassic* 
The  maximum  thickness  of  this  group  may  be  500  feet.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  thickness,  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  consists  of 
sandstone,  much  of  which  was  originally  thrown  down  in  oblique  deposits. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Kansas  we  estimate  to  be  960 

feet. 

^■^ 

*  Tbu  other  iium)»er8  of  bis  Triassic  l>eloDg  to  the  Perinio-Carboniferoas. 
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REPORT  OF  A.  D.  WILSON,  TOPOGRAPHER  OF  THE 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEX. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  23, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  my  report  on  the  principal  topographical 
features  of  ,the  district  surveyed  by  the  southern  division  during  the 
summer,  1875.  Also,  a  topographical  report  by  Franklin  fiboda,  who 
was  my  assistant  in  the  field.  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich  will  report  on  the 
geology  and  the  mineralogy  of  the  district  examined. 

The  party  outfitting  at  Denver  took  the  field  June  6.  Our  supplies, 
instruments,  and  baggage  were  transported  on  eight  pack-mules,  carry- 
ing only  such  things  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  having  no 
incumbrances,  we  were  enabled  to  travel  very  rapidly  and  to  pass  through 
the  rough  mountains,  where  otherwise  we  might  have  been  compelled  to 
make  long  detours  to  avoid  rough  passes. 

The  party  returned  to  Denver  on  October  12,  having  obtained  the  data 
with  which  to  map  (both  topographically  and  geologically)  the  district 
assigned  this  division,  which  comprised  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles. 
Within  this  area  we  have  established  one  hundred  and  forty-three  topo- 
graphical stations  on  the  more  prominent  peaks  of  this  district. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  Dr. 
F.  M.  Endlich  and  Franklin  Rhoda,  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and 
uniform  kindness  which  they  displayed  during  the  three  seasons  they 
accompanied  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  work 
up  the  material  on  hand  in  time  for  this  report. 

Hoping  that  this  may  meet  your  approval, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  WILSON, 
Chief  Topographer. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  . 

United  States  Geologist  in  charge. 
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TOPOGRAPHrCAL  REPORT  ON  THE  SOUTHEASTERN 

DISTRICT. 


The  territory  set  apart  lor  the  southeni,  or  San  Juaii,  chvisiou,  for  the 
sommer  of  1875,  was  embraced  between  36^  45'  and  37°  45'  north  hiti- 
tude,  and  from  104°  30'  to  108°  west  longitude,  with  some  irregularities 
where  joining  the  work  of  previous  years,  especially  toward  the  west, 
where  the  unsurveyed  district  tapered  down  to  quite  a  narrow  belt. 

This  area  is  divided  naturally  into  five  parts,  viz,  the  eastern  slope, 
Sangre  de  Gristo  Bange,  San  Louis  Valley,  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  the 
mesa  country  to  the  west. 

The  first,  lying  east  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  embraces  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  plains,  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  the  Raton  Hills.  This 
portion  of  the  district  is  drained  mostly  by  the  Huerfano,  Apishpa,  and 
Purgatoire  Bivers.  All  of  these  streams  fiow  eastward,  and  join  the 
Arkansas  Biver  in  the  plains  below.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams 
there  are  bottoms  of  more  or  less  extent,  which  are  easily  irrigated,  and 
are  composed  of  a  rich  loamy  soil,  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, x)roducing  good  crops  when  properly  cultivated.  The  table- 
lamls  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  very  good  soil,  and  would  probably 
produce  good  crops  if  the  necessary  water  is  once  brought  upon  them. 
The  foot-hills  and  valleys  along  this  portion  of  the  district  furnish  pas- 
turage for  a  great  many  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Kail  way  is  now  running  as  far  south  as  Elmoro,  and,  skirting  along  the 
foot-hills,  gives  an  excellent  outlet  to  the  products  of  these  valleys. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Sangre  -de  Cristo  Bange,  trending  nearly  north 
and  south,  with  a  slight  curve  eastward  along  the  middle  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  range  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  defined  in  Colorado,  and 
it  contains  many  very  prominent  peaks.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  noted,  commencing  at  the  north  end : 

Xame«.  ET.evntion,  in  feet. 

Hnnt'ePeak l-?,446 

Mount  Rito  Alto .• 12,989 

Kit  Carson's  Peak 14,100 

Crestoiie 14,5>30 

BlancaPeak 14,464 

Baldy  Peak , 14,17G 

Trinchera  Peak 1:5,540 

Cnlebra  Peak 14,079 

Purgatory  Peak 13.719 

Boumlary  Peak 12,840 

Cofttilla  Peak 12,634 

VenacloPeak 12,800 

There  are  many  more  unnamed  points  along  this  crest,  which  are  as 
high,  and  even  higher,  than  some  of  the  above;  but  these  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  its  general  height. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  is  really  a  great  plain  surrounded  by  high  ranges 
and  lofty  peaks,  bounded  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  the  San  Juau 
and  Sawatch  Ranges,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range,  and  on  the  south  by  a  succession  of  volcanic  buttes.  It  extends 
from  Puncho  Pass  on  the  north  to  the  above-mentioned  hills  on  the  south, 
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wbicb  sepiirate  it  from  Taos  VaUey,  aloug  tbo  line  of  SC^  45'  north  lat 
itode,  giving  it  a  total  lengtli  from  uortli  to  south  of  114  miles,  ivith  a 
breadth  at  the  south  end  of  2S  miles,  while  along  the  central  portion  it 
is  from  Hi  to  45  miles  in  width,  tapering  to  a  point  at  Punctao  Pass,  with 
a  tola!  area  of  3,470  square  miles. 

The  Rio  Grande  de!  >'orte  enters  the  valley  from  the  west  about  mid- 
vAy  between  the  uortb  and  south  ends.  As  it  passes  throngh  tbe  valley 
it  makes  a  long  sweeping  curve,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  center 
of  the  valley  it  has  changed  its  course  and  flows  nearly  due  south  through 
a  small  group  of  volcanic  table-like  bills,  which  occupy  this  portion  of 
tbe  valley,  and  enters  a  narrow  basaltic  carion,  through  which  it  flows, 
until  reaching  Taos  Valley  below.  The  valley  has  a  general  elevation 
ranging  fi'om  7,400  to  S,000  feet.  All  the  central  or  bottom  portion  is 
covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  sage-brush,  intermingled  with  scattering 
bunch-grass.  Aloug  the  borders  and  on  the  foot-hills  there  is  a  very 
good  growth  of  grass,  while  along  the  main  streams  tbe  bottom-land 
produces  fair  crops  of  hay.  The  soil  aloug  the  streams  is  very  good  and 
easily  irrigated,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season  it  is 
only  the  more  hardy  vegetables  and  grains  that  are  successfully  grown. 

The  settlers  have  turned  their  attention  mostly  to  the  raieiug  of 
sheep  and  cattle;  the  vallev  being  of  such  an  immense  size,  is  capable 
of  supporting  large  herds  o^  stock. 

The  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Eailway  is  now  being  built  by  way  of 
Veta  Pass,  striking  the  valley  at  Fort  Garland,  and  wilt  probably  be 
carried  across  the  valley  to  Del  Norte,  thence  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  tbe 
San  Jaan  mines,  thus  giving  an  outlet  to  tbe  products  of  the  valley  as 
well  as  those  of  the  mines  in  the  moautains  beyond. 

The  Sau  Juan  Mountains  is  a  peculiarly  massive  range,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  volcanic  rocks,  nod  presenting  probably  a  greater 
Rrea  above  13,000  feet  than  any  other  mountain  mass  of  similar  size  ou 
this  coutineut. 

The  greater  mass  of  this  range  is  that  |K>rtion  lying  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Baker's  Park,  and  is  draiued  by  the  San  Miguel,  IJucompabgre,  Bio 
Grande,  and  Animas  Bivers.  From  this  center  of  upheaval  tbe  range 
trends  a  little  south  of  east,  gradually  curving  to  the  soath  until  it 
reaches  latitude  37°  10',  where  its  general  trend  is  nearly  due  south, 
whence  it  soon  spreads  out  and  loses  its  identity  in  the  low  bills  to 
the  sontb.  The  heights  of  all  the  main  peaks  along  the  western  por- 
tion of  this  range  were  given  iu  the  report  of  1S74 ;  therefore  I  will  only 
give  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  along  the  southeastern  e.\teu- 
sion: 

Unioe:  Elcvatiuii  in  f^et. 

SoDth  River  Penk 13,100 

PuKoaa  Pe«k 12,fiTl 

Suinmit  Puak 13,323 

PiutadaPeak 13,1TC 

CunejoiPpllk 13,  I*{ 

Banded  Peak 12,860 

BrLVzoaPeak 11,214 

Black  Head  Peak 12,51-1 

There  are  but  three  passes  over  this  range  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  one  at  tbe  head  of  the  Bio  Grande,  over  which  most  of  the  travelers 
to  the  San  Juan  mines  p«ss.  The  first  is  called  Weeminuche  Pass,  aud  is 
crossed  by  a  very  fair  Indian  trail,  which  leaves  the  Eio  Grande  some 
twelve  miles  above  Antelope  Park,  descends  to  tbe  headwaters  of  the 
Piedra,  a  brauch  of  the  San  Juan,  thence  leading  to  Pagosa  Springs, 
and  branching  off  to  the  southwest.    The  elevation  of  this  pass  is  ouly 
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10,570  feet  above  sea-level.  The  next  trail  crossing  the  range  follows 
up  the  SoQtli  Fork  of  the  Eio  Grande,  wends  its  way  through  the  mount- 
ains, and,  striking  the  head  of  the  main  San  Juan,  follows  it  down  to 
Pai^osa  Springs.  This  trail  has  been  used  but  little  of  late  years  by 
the  Indians,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  dim  in  some  places.  The  pass  has 
an  elevation  of  about  11,200  feet. 

The  most  southerly  pass  in  our  district  is  crossed  by  a  very  well  used 
trail  which  follows  up  Kio  San  Antonio  from  Conejos,  crosses  the  head- 
waters of  the  Brazos,  thence  down  one  of  the  spurs  to  Tierra  Amarilla. 
Tho  highest  point  on  this  trail  is  about  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  used  by  the  settlers  to  considerable  extent  in  driving"  their  sheep  to 
the  &an  Luis  Valley  and  thence  eastward ;  but  their  supplies  and  uten- 
sils are  transported  by  wagon  over  a  pass  to  the  south. 

Tbe  region  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  high  mountains  examined 

by  t^liis  party  is  made  up  of  broken  hills,  flat  table-like  mesas,  and  small 

vallejs.    The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  pinons 

and  oedars,  while  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  very  good 

grovrth  of  yellow  pine.    The  valleys  along  the  streams  are  generally 

very  rich,  and  as  the  heights  of  these  valleys  are  not  very  great,  they 

will  "be  found  very  productive.    All  of  this  region  west  of  the  San  Juan 

Mountains  is  drained  by  the  San  Juan  Eiver  and  its  tribntaries. 

1  will  not  attempt  here  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  district, 
but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  report  of  Franklin  Bhoda,  in 
^bich  will  be  found  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  country  we 
explored. 

1  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  geologist  of 
the  party,  for  any  information  that  may  be  desired  in  reference  to  geo- 
logical or  mineralogical  features. 

The  accompanying  drainage-map  of  Colorado  was  compiled  from  the 
final  sheets,  and  reduced  to  a  small  scale  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
cumbersome  in  size.  Much  of  the  minor  details  have  been  omitted  to 
avoid  confusion,  giving  only  the  water-courses,  principal  mountain- 
peaks,  roads,  trails,  towns,  &c.  The  heights  of  all  the  more  important 
points  are  indicated  by  figures  placed  thereby. 
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which  separate  it  from  Taos  Valley,  aloug  the  line  of  36^  45'  north  lat- 
itude, giving  it  a  total  length  from  north  to  south  of  114  miles,  with  a 
breadth  at  the  south  end  of  28  miles,  while  along  the  central  portion  it 
is  from  40  to  45  miles  in  width,  tapering  to  a  point  at  Pnncho  Pass,  with 
a  total  area  of  3,470  square  miles. 

The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  enters  the  valley  from  the  west  about  mid- 
way between  the  north  and  south  ends.  As  it  passes  through  the  valley 
it  makes  a  long  sweeping  curve,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  center 
of  the  valley  it  has  changed  its  course  and  flows  nearly  due  south  through 
a  small  group  of  volcanic  table-like  hills,  which  occupy  this  ]>ortion  of 
the  valley,  and  enters  a  narrow  basaltic  caQon,  through  which  it  flows, 
until  reaching  Taos  Valley  below.  The  valley  has  a  general  elevation 
ranging  from  7,400  to  S,000  feet.  All  the  central  or  bottom  portion  is 
covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  sage-brush,  intermingled  with  scattering 
bunch-grass.  Along  the  borders  and  on  the  foot-hills  there  is  a  very 
good  growth  of  grass,  while  along  the  main  streams  the  bottom-land 
produces  fair  crops  of  hay.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  good  and 
easily  irrigated,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season  it  is 
only  the  more  hardy  vegetables  and  grains  that  are  successfully  grown. 

The  settlers  have  turned  their  attention  mostly  to  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  cattle ;  the  valley  being  of  such  an  immense  size,  is  capable 
of  supporting  large  herds  of  stock. 

The  Denver  an4  Rio  Grande  Railway  is  now  being  built  by  way  of 
Veta  Pass,  striking  the  valley  at  Fort  Garland,  and  will  probably  be 
carried  across  the  valley  to  Del  Norte,  thence  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
San  Juan  mines,  thus  giving  an  outlet  to  the  products  of  the  valley  as 
well  as  those  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains  beyond. 

The  San  Juan  Mountains  is  a  peculiarly  massive  range,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  presenting  probably  a  greater 
area  above  12,000  feet  than  any  other  mountain  mass  of  similar  size  on 
this  continent. 

The  greater  mass  of  this  range  is  that  portion  lying  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baker's  Park,  and  is  drained  by  the  San  Miguel,  Uncompahgre,  Rio 
Grande,  and  Animas  Rivers.  From  this  center  of  upheaval  the  range 
trends  a  little  south  of  east,  gradually  curving  to  the  south  until  it 
reaches  latitude  37^  10',  where  its  general  trend  is  nearly  due  south, 
whence  it  soon  spreads  out  and  loses  its  identity  in  the  low  hills  to 
the  south.  The  heights  of  all  the  main  peaks  along  the  westeni  por- 
tion of  this  range  were  given  in  the  report  of  1874 ;  therefore  I  will  only 
give  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  along  the  southeastern  exten- 
sion: 

Names.  Elevation  iu  feet. 

South  River  Peak 13,160 

PuKOsaPeak r2,(»74 

Summit  Peak 13,323 

PiutadaPeak 13,176 

Conejos  Peak 13,183 

Banded  Peak 12,860 

BraEo«Peak 11,214 

Black  Head  Peak 12,514 

There  are  but  three  passes  over  this  range  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Kio  Grande,  over  which  most  of  the  travelers 
to  the  San  Juan  mines  pass.  The  first  is  called  Weeminuche  Pass,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  very  fair  Indian  trail,  which  leaves  the  Kio  Grande  some 
twelve  miles  above  Antelope  Park,  descends  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Piedra,  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan,  thence  leading  to  Pagosa  Springs, 
and  branching  off  to  the  southwest.    The  elevation  of  this  pass  is  only 
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10,570  feet  above  sea-level.  The  next  trail  crossing  the  range  follows 
up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Rio  Grande,  wends  its  way  through  the  mount- 
ains, and,  striking  the  head  of  the  main  San  Juan,  follows  it  down  to 
Pagosa  Springs.  This  trail  has  been  used  but  little  of  late  years  by 
the  Indians,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  dim  in  some  places.  The  pass  has 
an  elevation  of  about  11,200  feet. 

The  most  southerly  pass  in  our  district  is  crossed  by  a  very  well  used 
trail  which  follows  up  Rio  San  Antonio  from  Conejos,  crosses  the  head- 
waters of  the  Brazos,  thence  down  one  of  the  spurs  to  Tierra  Amarilla. 
The  highest  i)oint  on  this  trail  is  about  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  used  by  the  settlers  to  considerable  extent  in  driving"  their  sheep  to 
the  San  Luis  Valley  and  thence  eastward ;  but  their  supplies  and  uten- 
sils are  transported  by  wagon  over  a  pass  to  the  south. 

The  region  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  high  mountains  examined 
by  this  party  is  made  up  of  broken  hills,  flat  table-like  mesas,  and  small 
valleys.  The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  piiions 
and  cedars,  while  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  very  good 
growth  of  yellow  pine.  The  valleys  along  the  streams  are  generally 
very  rich,  and  as  the  heights  of  these  valleys  are  not  very  great,  they 
will  be  found  very  productive.  All  of  this  region  west  of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  is  drained  by  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  district, 
but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  report  of  Franklin  Bhoda,  in 
ifhich  will  be  found  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  country  we 
explored. 

I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  geologist  of 
the  party,  for  any  information  that  may  be  desired  in  reference  to  geo- 
logical or  mineralogical  features. 

The  accompanying  drainage-map  of  Colorado  was  compiled  from  the 
final  sheets,  and  reduced  to  a  small  scale  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
cumbersome  in  size.  Much  of  the  minor  details  have  been  omitted  to 
avoid  confusion,  giving  only  the  water-courses,  principal  mountain- 
peaks,  roads,  trails,  towns,  &c.  The  heights  of  all  the  more  important 
points  are  indicated  by  figures  placed  thereby. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL    KEPORl    ON'   THE    aOUTnEASTEfiX   DIS- 
TKICT. 


BV  FlUXKLDt  Eboda, 


Ou  June  6, 1875,  we  left  Denver  on  our  summei's  joarney.  The  spring 
had  just  began  on  the  plains,  anil  thp  grass  bail  been  op  sotne  time,  bin 
the  wintry  chilliness  bad  only  just  disappeared  from  the  air,  and  tbe 
monntaiu-ranges  to  the  westward  were  still  covered  deep  in  enow.  Not- 
witbatandiug  all  these  facts,  tbe  grasshoppers  were  before  ns,  and  along 
our  whole  mart^b,  from  Denver  to  Huerfaoo  Park,  tbe  grass  bad  been 
almost  corapletely  devoured.  Before  reaching  the  nearest  point  of  our 
work  we  had  to  marcb  about  170  miles  along  the  plains  in  a  aoutberly 
direetioo.  The  nights  were  quite  cool,  but  tbe  days  were  very  liol,  and, 
to  add  to  oar  discomfort,  a  bhisteiing  wind  blew  from  the  sootb  in  oar 
faces,  raising;  clonds  of  dust  fi-om  tbe  road.  At  the  beat  season  of  the 
year  tbeee  plains  are  arid  and  desolate,  but  this  year  the  grasshoppers 
made  their  appearance  especially  gloomy. 

Passing  through  Pueblo,  ou  the  Arkansas,  we  contioned  southward 
along  tbe  plains  to  the  east  of  Greenhorn  Mountain,  till  we  reached  tbe 
Unei-fano.  Thence,  we  took  tbe  Fort  G-arland  road  over  Sangre  de 
Uristo  Pass,  and  soon  again  found  ourselves  among  the  mountains,  with 
timber,  and  grass,  and  cold  water  in  abundance.  After  oar  long  and 
dreary  ride,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fit  condition  to  appreciate  these 
great  laxaries  of  nature.  Our  first  regular  station  was  made  on  a 
prominent  point  north  of  the  pass ;  the  lirst  three  had  been  made  along 
tbe  course  of  oar  march.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  this  jiass  is  one 
of  ))eculiar  interest,  as  well  for  its  botany  as  tor  its  geology  and  topog- 
raphy. It  is  a  region  in  which  special  volcanic  action  has  left  its  traces 
in  every  direction.  There  are  several  peaks  in  the  near  neighborhood 
which  appear  more  like  giant  dikes  than  true  mountains.  Stations  4 
and  5  are  good  examples,  but  there  are  many  more  exactly  similar  but 
less  imposing  masses  included  within  a  space  10  to  la  miles  square. 
£acb  is  entirely  separated  from  tbe  others,  yet  their  common  diroctioa 
show  them  to  be  closely  related  in  their  origin.  They  all  consist  of  a 
sharp  i-idge-crest  extending  in  station  5  to  a  length  of  two  miles,  and 
less  in  others,  with  the  side-slopes  very  steep  and  composed  of  loose 
rock,  Tbe  slides  commence  at  the  crest  and  extend  down  into  the  tim- 
ber. The  solid  rock  seldom  makes  its  appearance,  but  bluffs  may  be  seen 
in  a  few  places.  Tbeapparentelevationof  these  peaks  is  very  deceiving. 
Tbe  fact  that  the  side-slopes  are  in  nearly  all  cases  destitute  of  timber, 
make  these  mountains  appear  very  high,  although  the  summits  of  all  of 
them  are  much  below  the  snow.liue.  As  Teta  Mountain  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  this  group  of  jieaks,  and  yet  is  a  good  sample  of  the  class, 
n  more  detailed  description  of  it  may  be  of  interest.  Leaving  our  camp 
on  tbe  north  slope  of  tbe  pass,  we  rode  southeastward  along  the  sum- 
mit. During  the  morning  a  very  strong  wind  blew  from  the  west. 
From  the  lay  of  the  country,  I  should  judge  that  this  pass  was  seldom 
free  from  wind.  The  mass  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  north  of  Fort  Garland 
and  the  high  narrow  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange  to  the  south  form  a  great 
fimnel  facing  the  southwest. .  All  tbe  westerly  winds  that  cross  San 
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Luis  Valley  south  of  the  latitude  of  Sierra  Blanca  are  caught  by  this 
lunnel  and  a  great  part  of  them  forced  through  the  pass.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  our  climb  of  station  5  we  found  evidence  of  this  in  a  peculiar 
gap  cut  through  the  crest  of  the  mountain-ridge.  It  is  a  narrow  gate- 
way probably  not  over  100  feet  in  width,  while  the  walls  on  either  hand 
rise  an  equal  distance  vertically.  The  west  slope  was  very  steep,  but 
the  east  was  the  same  as  the  general  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  was 
covered  with  low  pines.  The  trees  that  reached  to  the  crest  were 
dwarfed  down  and  planed  off  as  smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
shears.  The  west  side  presented  a  bare  face  of  fine  loose  rock  without 
vegetation.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  whole  gap  has  been  grad- 
ually worn  through  the  mountain  by  the  west  winds.  Being  near  the 
center  of  the  depression  in  the  range  which  forms  the  pass,  it  gets  the 
most  concentrated  i)art  of  the  mass  of  air  passing  through  the  great 
funnel  above  described.  Of  course  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
work  has  been  performed  by  drifting  snow  and  beating  rains ;  but  that 
the  wind,  unaided*  by  other  elements,  has  at  times  done  great  execution 
here  cannot  be  doubted.  Climbing  up  through  the  gateway  we  ascended 
the  ridge  south  of  it,  and  this,  after  a  long  walk,  brought  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  On  the  east  side  a  deep  cafion  is  formed 
between  this  and  a  somewhat  similar  mass  about  three  miles  distant* 
This  drains  to  the  southeast  into  the  Cucharas  River.  The  mountain 
has  a  general  trend  from  northwest  to  southeast,  being  nearly  straight. 
The  crest  is  very  sharp,  while  on  either  side  steep  slides  of  loose  rock 
extend  2,000  feet  down  to  the  timber.  The  only  trees  on  the  side-slopes 
of  the  mountain  are  a  few  pines  near  the  gap  through  the  ridge.  This 
peculiar  barrenness  of  vegetation  gives  to  the  peak  the  appearance  of 
great  height,  but  in  truth  the  summit  is  only  11,512  feet  above  the  sea, 
or  500  feet  below  the  true  timber-line.  Almost  all  the  related  knobs  to 
the  east  and  north  have  bare  crests  also,  although  the  highest  is  still 
lower  than  station.  5.  The  ridge  of  this  station  is  nearly  2  miles  long, 
and  has  its  highest  point  a  little  southeast  of  the  middle.  From  here 
an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained. The  fact  that  it  occupies  a  position  opposite  the  center  of  the 
]>a8S  and  high  above  it,  makes  it  a  key-point  for  the  topography  around 
it.  To  the  south  the  headwaters  of  the  Cucharas  are  spread  out  before 
you,  with  the  junction-points  and  important  bends  so  sharply  defined  as 
to  be  accurately  sighted  with  the  instrument.  In  the  same  direction, 
but  distant  about  16  miles,  the  two  Spanish  Peaks — notable  landmarks 
in  this  region — stand  out  boldly  with  their  curious  system  of  radiating 
dikes  extending  many  miles  into  the  valley  of  the  Cucharas. 

Between  the  West  Spanish  Peak  and  the  main  range  there  are  some 
hogbacks,  so  sharp  and  so  continuous  that  from  a  distance  they  would 
certainly  be  taken  for  dikes  also,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  their 
true  nature.  To  the  south  of  station  5  we  see  Trinchara  Peak,  distant 
about  20  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  as  we  are  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  range,  most  of  the  high  mountains  near  it  are  hidden.  .  To  the  south- 
west we  can  look  over  the  depression  in  the  range,  and  get  a  view  of 
the  southern  part  of  San  Luis  Valley.  To  the  right  of  this  we  see  the 
great  mass  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  with  the  bare  smooth  crest  of  "  Old 
Baldy  ^  in  the  front  North  of  us,  and  about  30  miles  distant,  we  could 
see  the  depression  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  with  the  W^et  Mountains 
east  of  it,  culminating  in  the  bald  summit  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountain. 
To  the  east  these  mountains  fall  very  abruptly  to  the  level  of  the  great 
plains.    About  one  hundred  degrees  of  the  horizon  east  of  us,  extending 
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from  GrecuborQ  Moaiitaiii  around  to  East  Spanish  Peak,  is  taken  up  by 
tbe  plains. 

Tbe  general  coarse  of  the  Huerfano  is  traceable  by  its  low  blnffs 
BlmoKl  to  itsJaoctiOQ  with  the  Arkansas  River.  The  cnrions  little  vol- 
canic cone  east  of  Saint  Marj's  tbrms  quite  a  prominent  landmark  in 
the  coarse  of  the  river.  Several  other  cones,  much  resembling  it  in 
appeaniuce,  are  to  be  seen  east  of  station  5  and  north  of  the  Spanish 
Peaks. 

•  Leaving  the  peak,  we  traveled  down  the  west  slope  of  the  pass  and 
found  camp  on  the  Saugre  de  Orisfo  Creek.  The  vicinity  of  this  pass 
is  one  of  special  interest,  and  a  description  of  it  may  be  necessary.  The 
pass  pru|>er  is  a  double  one ;  the  road  over  the  northern  branch  leads 
to  the  northeast  down  a  small  stream  to  Badito,  while  that  over  the 
other  leads  down  the  CucUaras  to  La  Veta.  The  north  pass  is  called 
thy  Suiigre  de  Cristo,  tbe  soutb  Veta.  The  height  of  the  former  is  9,454 
feet,  wbile  tbe  tatter  is  9,3(W  tVet.  It  is  by  way  of  this  latter  pass  that 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Kaihoad  is  to  lie  extended  to  San  Luia 
Valley.  All  heavily-loaded  teams  going  west  must  take  the  Cucbaras 
route,  as  it  offers  a  very  even  and  gentle  grade,  bnt  the  distance  is  sev- 
eral miles  greater.  On  the  west  side  of  the  summit  the  two  roads  unite 
and  follow  down  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek  with  a  geutle  grade  to  San 
Luis  Valley. 

Turniag  up  a  branch  of  tbe  Siingre  de  Cristo  ou  tbe  north  side,  we 
made  station  6,on  a  peak  just  above  the  timber-line.  We  found  some  min- 
ers at  work  along  the  stream,  on  placer-claims,  bnt  they  seemed  to  be  do- 
ing poorly,  as  the  gold  was  very  scarce.  Betnrning  again  to  tbe  main 
stream,  we  march^  to  Fort  Garland,  making  station  7  ou  a  low  point 
near  the  creek.  The  next  station  to  be  made  was  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Sierra  Blanca.  We  had  seen  this  mountain  mass  from  all  sides, 
and  nowhere  did  we  see  any  easy  way  to  the  aammit.  The  center  peak 
was  buttressed  on  all  sides  by  secondary  peaks,  over  which  we  wonhl 
have  t'>  t:!iml)  to  reach  it.  Alter  cinipin;^  hiyb  u[)  on  Cte  Creek,  north 
or  til.'  fort,  wo  stiutfii  on  the  mimiing  of  Jotic  V.I  to  make  the  ascent. 
Knowing  what  was  before  us,  we  took  an  early  start,  leaving  camp  at 
half  past  live  in  the  morning.  Following  up  a  ridge  on  the  south  slope 
of  tbe  monntain,  we  were  compelled  to  tear  onr  way  tbrongb  thick, 
quaking  aspen  over  very  rocky  ground.  But,  taken  altogether,  this 
part  of  the  climb  was  no  more  di^cnlt  than  nsnaL  We  succeeded  in 
riding  as  high  as  the  timber-line,  where  we  left  our  mules.  From  this 
point,  taking  our  books  and  instruments,  we  traveled  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  on  foot.  Climbing  upward  aboat  2,000  feet  over  tbe  loose 
rocks,  and  crossing  over  a  low  peak  by  the  way,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  secondary  peak  which  appears  so  prominent  when 
viewed  from  Fort  Garland.  From  here  tbe  tort  was  distinctlj'  visible, 
although  it  was  nine  miles  and  a  half  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and 
5,670  feet  below  us.  From  this  point  we  bad  for  the  Orst  time  a  clear 
and  distiuct  view  of  the  difficulties  before  us.  Estendiug  across  from 
tia  to  the  main  peak  was  a  narrow,  sharp  ridge,  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  cut  across  in  many  places  by  deep  notches.  Even  in  these  mount- 
ains, so  characteristic  for  tbeir  ruggedness,  this  ridge  was  a  wonder  of 
narrowness  and  sharpness.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  great  amphitheater, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  depth,  the  one  on  our  left  draining  out  to  the  south- 
west through  a  narrow  gorge,  while  that  on  tbe  right  drained  into  Ute 
Creek  through  a  much  larger  gap.  Each  was  about  one  mile  in  diame- 
ter, each  contained  many  great  banks  of  snow.  The  one  on  the  west 
was  moiit  perfect  in  form,  and  was  more  uearly  surrounded  by  great 
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precipices,  bnt  that  on  the  east  side  contalDcd  by  far  the  greater  qaan- 
tity  of  81)0 w. 

Passing  from  the  secondary  peak  toward  the  main  summit,  there  was 
a  fall  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  sharp  ridge,  which  continued  for 
some  distance  very  irregular  but  approximately  level,  after  which  it  be- 
gan to  rise  gradually.  But  in  the  details  it  was  so  uneven  that  we  were 
continually  going  up  and  going  down  without  any  level  parts  or  regu- 
lar slopes.  On  the  east  side  the  ridge  was  bordered  by  great  precipices 
many  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  ending  below  in  rock  slides,  secondary 
precipices,  or  banks  of  snow.  In  some  places  the  bluff  must  have  been 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  down  and  nearly  vertical.  On  the  west  the  slope 
was  gentler,  bnt  still  so  steep  that,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  a  slip  of  the 
foot  would  send  a  chill  through  you,  and  a  fall  meant  utter  destruction. 

These  facts  gave  us  little  opportunity  to  choose  our  way,  but  we  were 
forced  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  walk  erect  along  the  nar- 
row crest,  which  generally  consisted  of  blocks  of  stone  set  edgewise 
and  cracked  through  and  through.  Almost  all  mountain-ridges  are  very 
narrow  in  some  places,  but  in  others  widen  out  considerably,  but  this 
was  all  narrow.  As  we  neared  the  peak  the  grade  visibly  increased,  and 
when  we  got  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
»ammit  we  were  confronted  by  a  very  steep  slope  of  cubical  blocks  of 
a  very  black  kind  of  rock.  Up  this  rise  of  a  few  hundred  feet  we 
climbed  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  last  reached  the  summit  at  just  five 
minutes  before  12  o'clock,  having  been  six  hours  and  a  half  from  camp. 
In  that  time  we  had  traveled  more  than  ten  miles  horizontally  and 
6,400  feet  vertically.  From  the  summit  the  view  was  very  extensive. 
A  long  range  of  high  peaks  appeared,  extending  southward  from  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Pass  far  into  New  Mexico,  till  they  were  lost  below  the  horizon. 
The  whole  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley  was  laid  out  beneath 
us,  with  its  many  little  plateau-peaks  massed  together  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  while  not  far  from  its  lower  end-  two  great  volcanic  domes  of 
very  oval  profile  stood  nearly  opposite  on  each  side  of  the  valley.  In 
the  far  wcvst  the  main  range  was  clearly  visible,  with  its  high  plateaus 
covered  with  masses  of  snow.  From  one  point  near  the  head  of  the 
Alamosa,  great  volumes  of  smoke  issued  forth  and  extended  in  a  low 
streak  eastward  across  the  valley,  and  at  certain  times  in  the  day 
reached  beyond  Fort  Garland,  a  distance  of  70  miles.  We  afterward 
lonnd  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the  Alamosa  Oaiion,%near  the  Sum- 
mit mining  district.  The  Kio  Grande  had  overflowed  its  banks  during 
the  spring  thaw,  and  the  water  still  covered  many  miles  of  the  level  val- 
ley. The  valley  itself  spread  out,  an  area  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles, . 
apparently  as  level  as  the  ocean,  but  the  whole  of  it  appeared  quite  as 
mach  like  a  desert  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

For  a  time  we  may  survey  the  horizon  and  wonder  what  further  mys- 
teries dame  Nature  has  hidden  beneath  the  veil,  but  we  cannot  do  so 
loug,  for  of  all  the  grand  and  rugged  scenery  which  in  these  mountains 
has  been  presented  to  our  eyes,  nothing  can  surpass,  either  in  rugged- 
Dess  or  in  grandeur,  the  little  piece  of  country  immediately  about  us.  If 
we  seek  for  grandeur,  where  can  we  find  a  greater  or  more  precipitous 
descent  than  the  north  face  of  the  peak,  where  a  stone  thrown  out  into 
space  will  fall  half  a  mile  without  striking  ?  The  great  precipice  of 
Uneompahgre  Mountain  is  more  imposing,  because  it  stands  above  all 
its  surroundings,  but  its  height  is  only  a  thousand  feet,  if  we  look  for 
grandeur  in  mountain  form,  what  is  more  grand  than  the  great  mount- 
ain under  our  feet!  Nor  are  snow  and  frozen  lakes  at  all  wanting  to 
20  as 
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give  Iiixter  or  aiid  Bubliriiitj  to  tbe  ac«DO  wbicb  the  God  of  nature  Las 
laid' Ill-fore  nti. 

Not,  I(!«t8  thaa  six  great  peaks  arc  arranged  ahont  us  an  a  tienter,  yet 
there  in  uo  cunfasion.  Al  leuBt  three  are  connected  with  the  main  one 
tiy  ridgen  simflar  to  tbe  one  by  ^vUicti  we  came  up.  On  the  east  side 
Old  Biddy,  with  its  bare  eonical  ctimmit,  the  most  distinct  of  all  the 
HUboi'dinute  petiks,  couueots  across  to  oar  present  poHition  through  a 
mucli  lower  gap  than  any  of  the  others,  but  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  gap  and  the  main  peak  the  grade  is  almost  precipitous.  Prom  same 
of  the  HubfwakH  secondary  ndges  ieati  to  other  ideates  beyond.  Oue  mile 
to  the  »oitlhn-«8t  of  us  is  the  highest  of  the  secondary  peaks.  It  ia 
tiouuiH^ted  with  the  main  summit  by  a  ridge  as  high  or  higher  llian  that 
wi>  have  already  (icscribed,  but  so  iwagU  as  to  be  perfectly  impassable 
to  man.  The  cast  face  of  the  peak  is  bue  immense  wall  of  rock,  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  high,  so  steep  and  rugged  that  snow  can  nowhere 
tind  a  ri'sting-place  till  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  amphitheater.  To 
Ibu  southwest  a  ridge  leads  down  from  the  peak  to  the  timber,  but  this 
is  apparently  inaccessible  also. 

Northwest  of  us  are  aeveral  peaks  quite  as  high  and  ruRged  as  their 
neighbors,  having  a  scraggy  ridge  connecting  with  the  main  peak  as  iu 
the  other  cases.  Among  the  quartzite  mountains  of  the  San  Jnau 
Uange  we  had  seen  peaks,  quite  as  rugged  as  these  and  nearly  as  high, 
massed  together  iu  great  numbers,  but  the  one  thing  lacking  was  unity. 
They  were  indeed  giants,  but  lacking  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
a  distinct  head  ;  we  saw  nothing  but  confusion.  The  Sierra  Blanca,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  family  of  giants,  and  when  you  stand  on  tbe  center 
l>eak  you  ejin  look  over  all  the  others.  All  the  secondary  poaka  are  dis- 
tinctly subordinate  to  this  primary  one.  The  highest  of  the  others  is 
several  hundred  feet  below  it.  When  we  first  set  foot  on  the  summit 
we  were  struck  by  tJiis  fact,  for  such  a  beautiful  subordination  of  parts 
we  had  not  before  seen  anywhere  among  the  mountains  of  Ootorado. 
Southeast  of  us  lay  one  of  the  great  amphitheaters,  which  wa»  almost 
covert'd  with  anew  and  ice,  while  many  little  frozen  lakes  extended  to  a 
level  more  than  2,U(I0  feet  below  as,  notwithstanding  this  was  a  clear  and 
beautiful  day  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  high  up  above  where  we  stood  tbe 
sun  st^emed  to  give  out  a  fair  modicum  of  heat.  The  steep,  rocky  wall  oo 
tbe  south  side  of  the  great  cavity  was  marked  with  mauy  longaud  curious 
streaks  of  snow,  which,  accommodating  themselves  to  rough  ledges  and 
crevassesof  the  rock,  formed  a  great  variety  of  figures,  yet  all  reaching  like 
lingers  down  toward  the  frozen  lakes  and  fields  of  snow  in  tbe  bottom 
of  the  basin.  So  high  above  them  rose  the  walls  of  rock  that  the  lakes 
were  nearly  all  day  in  the  shadow. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  a  model  one,  about  10  feet  in  width, 
and  covered  with  finely-broken  rock  of  a  very  bard,  dark  variety.  The 
only  relies  of  former  visitjitits  consisted  of  a  curious  circular  excavation 
(i  to  8  feet  across,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  loose  rock  1  to  2  feet  high, 
which  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  Indian  ;  but  how  an  Indian  could 
have  climbed  up  there  I  eanuot  imagine.  But  why  he  did  it  is  still  lesa 
explicable.  It  would  be  useless  as  a  lookout,  since  it  is  7,000  feet  above 
thu  base  and  nearly  10  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  val- 
ley. It  could  Dot  have  been  used  iu  bunting  game,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  rock -dog,  we  saw  uo  evidence  to  show  that  either  sheep  or  bear 
had  ever  visited  the  place.  The  latter  animal  often  scratches  a  bed  iu  tbe 
rocks  on  the  high  peaks,  but  tbe  excavation  here  was  too  large  and  reg- 
ular to  have  been  his  work.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  was  a  well-bnilt 
fliODUmeut  of  loose  stones  about  5  feet  high,  in  which  we  found  a  printed 
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form,  on  the  back  of  which  a  short  note  wjis  written  in  pencil  and  signed 
J.  T.  (J.  Thompson).  In  this^  Mr.  Thompson  says  that,  excepting  the 
Indian  relic,  he  had  found  no  evidence  of  the  peak  having  "been  pre- 
viously visited.  I  nnderstand  that  he  staid  all  night  alone  on  the  sum- 
mit, which  must  have  been  a  strange  experience. 

Having  occupieil  three  hours  in  work  on  the  peak,  we  started  for 
camp.  On  the  way  we  made  station  9,  on  the  southern  knob.  We 
reached  camp  at  9  p.  m.  The  ascent  occupied  six  hours  and  twenty- 
live  minutes,  and  the  descent  six  hours  and  five  minutes.  The  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the  foot  of  the 
flagstaff  in  Fort  Garland  was  very  carefully  determined  by  direct  Ibre- 
and-back  sights  between  the  two  points,  checked  by  sights  from  each 
point  to  secondary  points  in  the  vicinity.  The  difference  of  level  as 
calculated  is  6,467  feet,  and  our  determination  of  Fort  Garland  is  7,997 
feet  above  sea-level,  which  gives  the  absolute  height  of  the  peak  at 
14,464  feet  above  the  sea.  Our  height  of  Garland  is  from  a  number  of 
barometric  observations. 

From  Fort  Garlanil  we  took  our  course  westward  across  San  Luis 
Valley  toward  Del  Norte.  From  the  fort  there  is  about  30  miles  of 
desert  entirely  devoid  of  water,  except  at  two  points,  one  about  seven 
miles  out,  where  thvire  is  a  cattle  ranch,  but  the  water  here  is  poor. 
About  an  equal  distance  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  same  road  is  a 
boQse  and  a  fine  spring  of  pure  water. 

Marching  up  the  Kio  Grande  we  reached  Del  Norte  on  June  22. 
After  making  a  number  of  stations  on  the  volcanic  buttes  and  high 
plateaus  north  of  the  town  to  fill  in  an  unfinished  piece  of  the  work  of 
1873  and  1874,  we  came  back  and  traveled  southward  toward  the  Sum- 
mit mining-district.  Taking  the  new  wagon-road,  we  soon  attained  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  plain,  which  gave  us  relief  from  the 
heat  that  had  been  so  oppressive  on  the  lowlands.  The  road  takes  no 
roundabout  course  up  cafions  and  byways  to  avoid  grades,  but  takes 
its  course  for  the  highest  point  in  sight,  and  passes  directly  over  the 
summit  of  a  dome-shaped  peak  13,176  feet  above  sea-level.  From  the 
road  almost  the  whole  ot  San  Luis  Valley  is  visible,  with  the  great 
ranges  east  of  it  spread  along  the  horizon.  The  mountains  north  of 
the  Kio  Grande  and  many  peaks  west  and  south  of  this  are  to  be  seen, 
making  the  view  quite  an  extensive  one.  Many  points  80  to  90  miles 
away  are  visible.  The  roa:l  passes  along  near  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
on  the  east  side  of  the  peak,  where  a  large  bank  of  perpetual  snow  is 
to  be  seen,  several  hundred  feet  below.  The  bank  has  eaten  a  large 
cavity  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  road  is  very  steep  in  many 
place's,  and  for  over  10  miles  it  remains  above  timber-line.  It  was 
expected  to  have  it  soon  ready  to  bring  castings  over  it  lor  the  mining- 
machinery  in  the  district.  The  great  height  will  make  the  road  impass- 
able for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  even  in  summer  the  boggy 
Dature  of  the  soil  will  be  very  troublesome.  From  the  road  we  got  a 
good  view  of  the  Alamosa  Caiion  to  the  south,  and  a  rugged  place  it 
appeared.  In  a  very  rough  part  of  the  deep  caiion  near  the  mines  a 
great  fire  was  raging  among  the  spruce  trees ;  from  this  the  smoke 
rolled  pp  in  enormous  masses  so  dense  it  almost  seemed  it  could  be  cut. 
Occasional  glimpses  of  the  fire  beneath,  revealed  to  us  through  gaps  in 
the  colnmu  of  smoke,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
generatecl  bv  the  combustion  of  the  forest.  The  depth  and  ruggedness 
of  the  caJion  with  the  dense  rolls  of  smoke  boiling  forth,  and  occa- 
siouallv  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire  whenever  a  gap  opened  to 
view  the  burniiig  element  below,  all  taken  together  made  the  scene  a 
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snfTgestive  one.  But  tbis  smoke  bad  been  troublesome  to  os,  as  it 
obscured  tbe  view  of  all  distant  ix)intvS  and  at  times  even  tbe  near 
objects  vrere  lost  to  sight.  We  were  daily  expee^ting  the  summer  rains 
to  commence,  which  would  soon  extinguish  all  tbe  tires.  On  June  28 
we  camped  at  tbe  mines,  and  aUboup:h  it  was  considerably  below  timber 
line,  we  found  some  snow  still  lyin^i:  al>out,  but  it  was  fast  melting  away. 
All  tbe  high  plateaus  west  and  south  of  us  were  covered  thick  with 
snow-banks,  so  that  the  nights  were  very  cold ;  still  we  found  the 
mosquitoes  so  numerous  that  we  could  scarcely  work  for  them;  they 
were  everywhere  in  great  numbers,  except  on  the  high  sharp  peaks, 
where  there  was  wind  enough  to  blow  them  away. 

In  this  region  we  made  stations  17,  18.  and  19,  all  above  the  timber- 
line.  The  latter  has  been  named  Summit  Peak.  On  some  of  these  points 
we  were  troubled  by  electricity,  but  not  seriously. 

From  this  i)lace  w^e  moved  north w^ard  and  westward,  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Rio  Grande.  From  some  of  the  peaks 
near  the  continental  divide  we  obtained  distant  views  of  the  San  Juan 
Eiver.  After  following  the  divide  in  a  westerly  direction,  accompanied 
by  the  pack-train,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  descended  into  the  caiion  of 
a  small  branch  of  tbe  South  Fork  and  made  camp.  During  our  high 
ride  we  were  enabled  to  soe  the  courses  of  many  neighboring  streams. 
To  the  south  and  southwest  there  is  the  most  abrupt  descent,  being  in 
many  places  made  np  of  a  succession  of  bluffs.  From  Summit  Peak 
northward  and  westward  these  bluffs  attain  great  dimensions,  and  are 
weathered  into  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms. 

The  eastern  branches  of  the  South  Fork  run  through  rough  caiions, 
composed  of  steep  timbered  sloi)es,  extending  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  stream  bed,  terminating  above  in  bluff's,  which  are  the  edges  of 
plateaus  contained  between  the  w\ater  courses.  These  have  once  formed 
a  continuous  flow  of  lava  several  hundred  feet  thick  and  many  miles  in 
area.  The  following  day  (July  1)  we  left  the  train  to  move  a  few  miles 
down  stream  while  we  climbed  again  up  to  the  divide,  this  time  a  little 
farther  west  than  we  had  been  before.  On  our  way  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  snow  still  remaining  in  the  forest  far  below  the  timber  line.  This 
made  the  soil  verv  mirv  and  difficult  to  pass  over.    . 

Making  stations  21  and  22,  near  the  divide,  we  started  for  camp,  and 
found  a  very  good  Indian-trail  leading  nearly  in  the  direction  we  wanted 
to  go.  We  jrere  thus  enabled  to  avoid  much  thick  timber  and  many 
swampy  i)laces.  This  trail  is  the  most  direct  route  from  Del  Norte  to 
the  Rio  San  Juan.  As  far  as  we  traveled  over  it  it  was  gooil,  but  it  is 
probably  very  steep  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  as  the  mountains  fall 
very  abruptly  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan.  We  found  camp  loeat<»d 
near  the  junction  of  two  creeks,  one  of  which  we  had  c-imped  on  the 
night  previous,  and  the  other  came  in  from  the  southwest.  Near  their 
junction  both  streams  cut  deei),  narrow  channels  through  the  rocks. 
The  bed  is  in  most  cases  very  narrow  and  the  current  very  swift.  The 
main  stream  retains  this  characteristic  for  many  miles  of  its  course. 
The  next  day  we  traveled  down-stream.  Here  and  there  we  found  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  Indian-trail,  but  it  was  too  dim  to  be  followed. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  any  Indian  travel  up  and 
down  the  caiion.  It  is  probable  that  Indians  reached  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ktream  from  the  San  Juan  and  Del  Norte  sides,  in  which  case  the 
•Id  trail  might  have  been  used  for  hunting  only.  Except  in  a  few  small 
breaks,  the  box  caiion  was  very  continuous,  and  we  had  to  travel  along 
the  side  of  the  ridge  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Wishing  to  make  a  station  on  a  high  bare  plateau  west  of  the  stream. 
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we  had  great  diiBculty  in  finding  a  break  in  the  bluffs  tbrough  which  we 
might  descend  to  the  stream.  Alter  a  time  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
narrow  gap  filled  witb  loose  rock,  in  which  was  growing  a  few  pines  and 
shrubs.  The  slope  was  very  steep,  but  as  far  as  tbe  tine  loose  rock  con- 
tinued we  could  slide  our  mules  well  enough,  but  near  the  lower  end  the 
rocks  were  very  large  and  shar[),  but  witb  some  difliculty  we  reached 
the  bottom  without  sustaining  any  injury  to  our  animals.  The  depth  of 
the  caiion  here  is  about  700  feet.  The  stream-bed  was  filled  with  large 
bowlders,  among  which  the  waters  rushed  with  impetuous  velocity.  The 
Hpace  between  the  stream  and  the  walls  on  either  side  was  very  narrow, 
scarcely  affording  room  for  us  and  our  three  mules  to  stand  while  looking 
tor  a  place  to  cross.  The  creek  probably  did  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in 
breadth  and  only  a  few  ieet  deep,  but  the  crossing  was  still  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current  and  the  fact  that 
It  was  bordered  by  a  thick  growth  of  willows  and  other  trees,  making 
both  the  ingiess  and  egress  difiicult.  Passing  over  in  safety,  w^e  came 
to  a  little  level  spac^  beside  the  water,  then  another  steep  slide  leading 
up  to  the  top  of  the  bluffs.  This  was  higher  than  the  preceding,  and 
quite  as  difficult.  Above  we  came  into  thick  limber,  whence  we  ascended 
bleep  slopes,  with  fallen  trees  across  our  path,  other  but  lower  bluffs, 
then  went  down  into  a  depression,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lake, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dense  timber.  It  looked  as  if  this  little  body 
of  water  had  been  studiously  hid  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  whether  a 
wnite  man  will  ever  again  see  it  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  from  any  peak  or  pinnacle,  rock  or  crag,  in  the  vicinity. 
It  Cdiiuot  l>e  seen  till  the  traveler  comes  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
It.  It  is  guanled  by  such  barriers  of  honible  bluff's  and  canons,  fallen 
timber  and  swamps,  that  I  hope  never  again  to  break  into  this  most 
Becret  sanctuary-  of  nature.  From  this  lake  we  followed  u[)  a  ridge  for 
a  few  miles,  when  we  emerged  from  the  timber  upon  a  high  plateau  above 
the  snow-line,  covered  with  a  short  growth  of  grass  whenever  it  was  not 
too  rocky,  and  in  some  places  with  low  willows  two  to  four  feet  high. 
Several  high  peaks  appeared  to  the  south,  but  the  highest  peak  near 
was  situated  about  seven  mdes  to  the  west  of  us.  On  this  plateau,  of 
station  23,  we  saw  a  small  band  of  elk;  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
at  one  time  and  anot^ier,  I  should  judge  that  almost  all  the  elk  in  the 
rt*gion  south  of  tbe  Rio  Grande  have  resorted  to  these  plateaus  for  safety, 
find  from  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
.seldom  disturbed  in  their  retirement.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  game,  and  especially  elk,  have  always  been 
very  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country,  lieturning  to  the  South  Fork 
by  the  way  we  came  up  in  the  morning,  we  again  crossed  the  caiion  and 
i-ame  upon  the  tracks  of  the  pack-mules,  which  soon  lead  us  to  camp, 
which  we  found  on  the  top  of  the  bluff's  near  a  stream  which  enters  from 
the  east.  Near  camp  a  sandstone  point  extended  out  over  the  main 
canon.  From  here  the  stream  could  be  seen  far  below,  with  the  walls 
of  rock  rising  700  to  800  feet  on  either  side.  All  this  has  been  cut  out 
by  the  creek,  thus  giving  one  some  idea  of  the  power  of  erosion  of  even 
»  small  stream  when  it  is  permitted  to  work  ceaselessly  through  the 
ages.  Standing  upon  this  rocky  promontory,  the  noise  of  the  stream 
came  up  to  ns  as  it  boiled  and  surged  through  its  rocky  bed. 

From  this  camp  we  continued  on  our  course  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 
At  first  we  found  the  trail  quite  difficult,  but  before  long  the  bluff's 
began  to  decrease  in  height  and  a  narrow  valley  to  api^ear  between  the 
walls.  Along  the  latter  we  rode  without  trouble,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  an  old  wagon-road.    Soon  the  bluffs  disappeared  and  were 
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exchanged  for  timl)ered  slopes  and  ridges,  the  air  felt  wanner  as  we 
reached  a  lower  level,  and  the  valley  was  covei-ed  with  scattering  yellow 
pine.  This  species  never  grows  above  a  certain  line,  which  may  be 
given  roughly  at  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  never  grows  in  thick 
forests,  but  in  groves  of  scattering  trees.  The  individual  trees  attain  a 
height  of  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  at  the  ground  of  2  to  4  feet. 
In  our  ride  down  the  stream  we  passed  a  sa«?mill  in  a  grove  of  these 
same  pines,  near  the  head  of  the  little  valley.  We  made  camp  on  the 
Kio  Grande  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork.  Following 
up  the  narrow  barren  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  fourth  of  July 
we  made  station  25  near  Wagon-Wheel  Gap,  just  above  the  tollhouse. 
The  region  of  this  gap  is  very  curious  on  account  of  its  great  bare  bluffs. 
The  gap  itself  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  the  river-bottom,  probably  300 
feet  wide  and  a  few  hundred  >ards  long,  with  a  detached  wall  on  the 
west  and  the  blufi'  edge  of  a  high  but  small  plateau  on  the  east. 
The  wall  on  the  west  is  about  300  feet  high,  while  the  height  of  that  on 
the  east  is  GOO  or  700.  The  plateau  has  probably  at  some  time  been  con- 
tinuous where  the  gap  now  is,  and  the  river  must  have  passed  through 
a  low  place  a  few  hundred  yards  southwest  from  the  gap.  The  detached 
table  on  the  west  or  soutli  side  of  the  stream  has  been  used  by  the 
Indians  to  guard  the  passage  up  the  river.  Many  little  walls  of  loose 
rock,  to  shoot  over,  line  the  whole  length  of  the  bluflF.  The  wonderful 
adaptation  of  the  gap  tor  defense  against  intruders  mast  have  been  no- 
ticed by  every  observant  person  who  has  passed  through  it.  It  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to  get  up  the  river  except  through 
this  narrow  defile,  which  affords  a  roadway  not  more  than  50  to  10(1 
feet  in  width.  It  is  su[)i)0sed  that  the  fortiiications  have  been  built  by 
the  Utes,  who  held  the  mountains  in  their  wars  with  the  Arapahoes  and 
Cheyenues  of  the  plains. 

Tlie  plateau  on  the  east  side  is  far  from  level,  but  dips  toward  the 
northwest.  The  bluffs  continue  eastwanl  from  the  gap,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  till  o[)posite  the  toll-house,  where  they  attain  their 
greatest  elevation.  The  walls  here  have  a  height  of  about  1,900  feet, 
nearly  perpendicular.  On  the  highest  point  we  made  station  25,  riding 
up  to  it  from  the  north  side.  These  high  bluffs,  being  of  a  dull  gray 
color  and  presenting  little  variety  of  form,  may  be  imposing,  but  are 
very  far  from  picturesque.  In  making  the  station  we  were  treated  to  a 
cold  drenching  rain,  accompanied  by  hail  and  sleet.  Opposite  to  the 
station  to  the  south  a  stream,  called  Hot  Spring  Creek,  joined  the  main 
river.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  creek  we  camped.  A  little  up  stream 
trom  camp  were  some  large  hot  sulphur-springs,  with  a  temperature 
ranging  from  120^  to  130^  Fahrenheit,  but  the  great  quantities  of  sul- 
phur and  soda  contained  in  ihem  made  the  water  appear  to  be  boiling. 
A  number  of  invalids  were  in  attendance.  The  morning  of  July  5  we 
moved  up  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  way  crossed  over  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  made  station  20  on  a  high  peak,  in  the  group  south 
of  Los  Pinos,  on  which  station  33  of  1873  and  station  2  of  1874  were 
located.  From  this  i>oint  we  had  quite  an  extensive  view  of  the  plateau- 
system  which  extends  southward  from  this  mass.  While  at  work  on  the 
summit,  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  we  had  the  novel  experience  of  a 
snow  storm  on  the  5th  of  July,  which  is  a  rarity  even  in  this  region  of 
storms  and  cold.  When  we  left,  the  snow  covered  the  peak,  but  not 
deep  enough  to  be  much  in  the  way.  After  camping  on  the  river  about 
five  miles  above  the  ^J^p,  we  again  moved  up  stream,  making  station  27 
on  a  hill  south  of  Bristol  Head.  Crossing  the  river  we  struck  into  the 
range  south.    In  this  vicinity  the  Kio  Grande  bends  tiveor  six  miles  to 
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the  south  to  avoid  the  great  promontory  of  Bristol  Ilead.  lu  M  the 
fliit  places  along  the  river  the  marks  of  old  river-beds,  far  from  the 
present  position  of  the  stream,  show  that  the  river  has  often  shifted  its 
conrse,  and  is  even  now  changing  continually.  Later  in  the  season  we 
foand  large  bowlders  of  quartzite  which  had  been  brougbtfrom  the  head 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  dei)0sited  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Antelope  Park 
900  feet  above  the  river.  These  are  now  over  40  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  from  their  point  of  starting.  This,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  stones  to  have  been  transported  by 
water.  These  transfers  must  have  been  brought  about  by  glacial  or 
other  agencies. 

At  the  bend  in  the  river  south  of  Bristol  Head  two  large  creeks  enter 
from  the  mountains  south.  These  streams  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and 
the  eastern  one  is  made  up  <if  four  distinct  branches.  One  enters  near 
the  mouth  from  the  low  mountains  to  the  east.  This  runs  tbe  least 
amount  of  w^ater  of  any  of  the  branches,  as  it  does  not  drain  any  high 
country.  The  next  one  is  a  little  larger,  and  comes  in  from  the  west, 
and  drains  the  super-timl)er  line  plateau,  on  which  station  30  is  situated. 
The  next  tributary,  a  still  larger  one,  enters  from  the  east  and  drains 
much  of  the  high  region  east  of  station  28.  The  main  stream  heads 
west  of  station  28.  It  was  on  this,  about  four  or  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  largest  tributary,  that  we  camped.  Eain  had  commenced 
falling  quite  early  in  the  day,  and  now  it  was  coming  down  steadily. 
The  next  day  the  storm  continued,  and  the  next,  till  the  little  stream  of 
pure  mountain  water,  near  our  camp,  was  changed  into  a  raging  muddy 
torrent,  perfectly  impassable  except  at  great  intervals.  Having  passed 
a  mile  or  two  below  camp  some  wonderful  natural  monuments,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  storm  to  climb  through  among  them  and  examine 
tbem.  The  number,  variety,  and  size  of  these  natural  carvings  were 
well  worth  the  study,  and  we  only  regretted  that  Mr.  Jackson  could  not 
be  there  to  photograph  them.  The  monuments  were  of  all  heights, 
hizes,  and  shapes.  Many  were  300  to  400  feet  high,  with  a  thickness  at 
the  base  of  40  to  50  feet,  while  others  were  mere  pigmies.  All  were 
either  capped  with  large  stones  of  a  different  kind  from  the  mass  of 
the  column  or  bore  marks  of  having  been  once  so  capped.  In  fact 
gpreat  numbers  of  these  hard,  dark-colored  bowlders  lay  scattered  about 
below,  many  of  which  had  fallen  from  the  tops  of  columns.  In  some 
cases  we  noticed  rocks  of  a  dark  color,  and,  apparently,  very  hard, 
weighing  many  tons,  which  rested  on  a  pillar  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  when  the  top  of  the  column  sustaining  the  great  weight  had  no 
greater  diameter  than  one  foot.  Some  stones  resting  on  low  pedestals 
which  we  could  reach  were  balanced  so  delicately  that  a  touch  of  the 
band  would  move  them  and  a  push  would  throw  them  down,  although 
their  weight  was  very  considerable.  In  some  cases  a  second  short 
pedestal  rested  on  the  capping- stone,  while  this  again  was  cap[>ed  off 
with  a  bowlder.  The  mass  of  the  column  were  ccmpose<l  of  conglom- 
erate of  a  reddish  color,  made  up  of  gravel  cemented  together  very 
firmly.  The  capping  stones  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  rock. 
If  you  consider  that  these  capstones  varied  in  size  from  a  few  pounds 
weight  to  20  tons  or  more,  and  that  the  columns  ranged  in  height  from  a 
few  feet  to  300  or  400  feet,  and  that  they  were  massed  together  so  thickly 
that  we  could  sciircely  tind  our  way  among  them,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  some  conception  of  the  strange  scene  presented.  The  general  plan 
of  the  arrangement  was  this :  The  area  covered  was  probably  half  a 
mile  long  up  the  stream  and  several  hundred  yards  wide.  The  ri<lge  of 
which  these  formed  a  part  commences  at  statiou  28,  and  taking  a  gen- 
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eral  uortberly  coarse,  lies  for  the  first  four  miles  far  above  tbe  snow- 
liue,  when  it  culminates  in  a  high  red  peak  and  tben  plunges  suddenly 
down  to  the  timber,  wiience  it  falls  quite  gradually  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  level  of  the  valley  near  the  junction  of  the  first  8'.Team  from  the 
east.  Now,  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  this  ridge,  at  a  point  about  six 
miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  we  find  this  curious  group  of  mon- 
uments. The  mountain-rock  is  a  kind  of  conglomerate  of  coarse  gravel, 
with  dark,  hard  bowlders  interspersed.  Buuning  out  from  the  ridge 
and  at  right  angles  to  it  is  a  series  of  parallel  walls,  from  40  to  GO  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  300..  to  500  feet  higli  at  the  highest  point-s. 
These  walls  are  from  100  to  200  feet  apait,  and  their  summit  lines 
join  the  ridge  at  the  crest.  The  spaces  between  the  walls  have  a 
very  steep  slope,  so  that  the  heights  in  each  wall  range  Irom  zero 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  maximum  height  near  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  wall.  These  walls  are  wonderfully  reguLir  as  to 
thickness  and  direction.  In  one  place  two  of  them,  each  over  400  feet 
high,  inclose  a  space  completely,  except  at  the  lower  side,  both  being 
j>erfectly  unbroken.  Many  monuments  with  their  capping-stones  rise 
from  the  top  of  these  walls.  In  some  of  the  spaces  between  walls  are 
high  lone  monuments.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  group  the  regularity 
of  the  walls  seems  to  disappear,  and  an  immense  number  of  lone  monu 
ments  take  their  place.  I  believe  this  part  to  have  more  wonderful 
curiosities  than  the  southern  end,  but  we  only  had  time  to  examine  a 
very  small  part  of  the  whole  group  near  the  edge,  and  did  not  get  into 
the  center  of  the  mass  at  all.  Several  of  the  walls  had  large  and  very 
regular  arches  worn  through  them.  From  some  views  these  arches 
appear  as  perfect  in  form  and  proportion  as  if  built  by  the  hand  of  a 
mason.  I  succeeded  by  climbing  along  the  wall  on  a  very  nari-ow  ledge 
to  get  into  one  of  these,  and  found  it  remaikably  perfect  on  a  near  view 
also.  It  was  about  50  feet  span,  with  an  altitude  of  20  to  30  feet,  the 
base  being  .^omewhat  uneven,  and  the  wall  about  40  feet  thick.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  large  arch,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  outside 
it  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  size  of  the  massive  walls  through 
which  it  forms  a  gate- way.  This  arch  was  situated  about  100  feet  above 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  about  200  below  the  summit.  Looking  out  of  it 
on  either  side  you  could  see  an  inclosure  formed  by  the  walls  on  the  sides. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  made  under  the  arch  of  a  column  be- 
tween it  and  the  next  wall  to  the  north.  (See  Plate  L.)  This  is  nearly  300 
feet  in  height.  The  wall  in  the  background  was  nearly  500  feet  high  at 
the  highest  point.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  number  of  monuments  of 
tnany  different  sizes,  which,  with  their  cap-stones,  might  well  be  likened 
to  sentinels  keeping  guard  on  the  walls  of  a  great  city.  These  are 
sentinels  in  more  senses  than  one — sentinels  guarding  from  profane 
eyes  the  holy  secrets  of  nature^— for  the  stones  which  they  beiir  upon 
their  shoulders,  far  over  the  traveler's  head,  carry  a  menace  not  to 
remain  unheeded.  They  resemble  human  sentinels  in  another  sense 
also,  for  they  possess  that  characteristic  so  rarely  found  in  inorganic 
nature,  a  very  definite  term  of  existence.  The  hard  bowlder  incrusted 
in  the  walls  has  all  the  softer  material  around  it  worn  away  by  the 
storms,  and  it,  in  turn,  protects  from  the  weather  the  column  of  con- 
glomerate vertically  under  it.  Thus  it  slowly  grows  out  of  tbe  destrac- 
tiou  of  things  about  it.  In  fact  almost  all  the  wonderful  forms  in 
nature  grow  in  this  way.  This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  nature's  sculpture, 
slow  sculpture,  too;  for  nature  when  she  comes  to  work  up  the  details 
of  her  monuments  is  very  deliberate.  This  work,  unlike  the  great  and 
noble  carvings  of  mountain  forms,  does  not  require  thousands  of  ages. 
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but  1*8  accomplished  in  a  few.  Here  Datnre  does  not  work  through  the 
slow  lapse  of  geological  time,  but  the  chiseling  of  a  hundred  yciirs  is 
appreciable.  This,  too,  is  slow,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  great 
geological  changes. 

Finally,  after  a  long  but  still  a  definite  period  of  time,  the  monument  is 
finished.  A  great  column,  beautifully  tapering  to  its  summit,  is  formed, 
and  is  surmounted  above  by  its  capping-stone,  giving  to  it  a  dignity 
and  a  character.  But  scarcely  is  the  work  finished  before  the  very 
elements  that  brought  the  stiitne  out  of  the  solid  wall  commence  it« 
destruction.  The  powers  of  erosion  that  carved  it  out  slowly  wear  away 
the  column  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  yet  more  slender,  yet 
even  in  its  decay  its  grace  and  beauty  increase  also.  Finally  the  part 
of  the  column  near  the  summit  becomes  too  attenuated  to  bear  up  its 
colossal  burden,  and  the  great  stone  topples  and  falls,  plunges  down 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  rolling  down  the  mountain-side  soon  finds 
its  resting-place  in  the  thick  timber  that  skirts  this  natural  museum  on 
ail  sides.  Thus  we  can  see  monuments  of  all  ages  from  inception  to 
decay,  and  some  newly  decapitated  look  like  corpses  among  their  fel- 
lows. These  are  not  yet  exempt  from  the  terrible  power  of  their  uncom- 
promising foes,  but  must  year  by  year  be  worn  away,  till  another  stone 
now  embedded  in  the  body  of  the  column  succeeds  to  the  place  ot  the 
first.  This  process  may  continue  through  many  generations  of  statues, 
but  the  ultimate  end  is  plain.  This  group  of  monuments  is  far  superior 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  number,  size,  and 
beauty  of  curious  forms  contained  in  it.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
two  is  very  different  also.  Whether  this  strange  group  has  ever  been 
visited  before  I  cannot  say,  but  anyway  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  much 
more  extended  notice  than  the  above.  Its  situation,  only  about  seven 
miles  from  the  main  road  from  Del  Norte  to  the  San  Juan  mines,  makes 
it  very  accessible  for  such  as  take  au  interest  in  the  things  that  are 
grand  and  picturesque  in  nature. 

On  the  morning  of  July  9  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall,  but  we  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  ascent  of  South  River  Peak,  at  the  head  of  the 
ere^k.  Climbing  up  the  ridge  above  the  group  of  monuments,  we  crossed 
over  it,  and  followed  diagonally  across  the  east  slopes  ot  the  peaks 
which  form  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge.  We  rode  along  near  the  tim- 
ber line,  and  crossed  the  head  of  the  stream  draining  the  east  side  of 
the  ridge.  This  canon  was  quite  deep,  and  just  above  the  timber  line 
contained  a  number  of  little  lakes  in  basins  hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  ltea<5hing  the  summit  of  the  peak,  we  found  it  well  suited  for  a 
station,  as  it  commanded  all  the  surrounding  drainage.  To  the  south 
and  west  there  were  a  great  many  peaks  neaily  as  high  as  this,  and  a 
considerable  area  of  plateau-country  above  the  snow  line.  Just  to  the 
west  of  us,  and  almost  under  the  peak,  was  a  deep  and  broad  basin  with 
bluffs  nearly  surrounding  it.  This  forms  the  head  of  the  creek  on  which 
we  were  camped.  A  considerable  caiion  led  down  toward  the  northeast 
also.  We  were  much  favored  by  a  paitial  breaking  up  of  the  storm, 
which  gave  us  clear  but  detached  views  of  the  near  country.  We  found 
on  the  summit  a  monument  ot  loose  stones  which  had  been  built  by  Mr. 
Gardner  the  year  previous,  but  since  the  time  of  his  visit  the  lightning  had 
struck  the  peak  and  thrown  down  the  upper  half  of  the  monument.  We 
noticed  also  where  the  same  element  had  entered  the  solid  rock  of  the 
mountain  and  ripped  it  up  in  several  directions,  showing  the  power  of 
the  stroke.  Th^se  slight  monuiuents  on  the  peaks  are  struck  hundreds 
of  times  without  leaving  a  mark,  but  now  and  then  you  will  find  where 
the  hardest  rock  is  cracked  and  torn  up  in  blocks  of  great  size.    These 
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facts  tend  to  show  the  enormous  and  almost  nnlimited  power  that  may 
be  contained  in  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  these  high  regions.  While  on 
the  suuimit  we  noticed  again  one  of  our  old  time  friends,  a  lone  grizzly, 
traveling  along  the  east  sloi>e  of  the  peak,  some  hundred  feet  below  us. 
In  his  travels  he  came  to  a  steep  slide,  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  a 
snow-bank  about  40  yards  in  length.  The  bear  walked  out  upon  the 
snow,  and  sitting  on  his  haunches,  slid  down  to  the  bottom  as  deliber- 
ately as  if  he  had  never  traveled  in  any  other  way;  then  proceeded  on 
his  journey  across  the  rock-slides.  From  where  we  stood  we  could  see 
distinctly  the  long  streak  left  on  the  snow-bank  after  he  had  passed. 
lieturning  to  camp,  we  were  still  harassed  by  rain  to  some  extent,  but 
during  the  night  ic  set  in  heavily  again.  The  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  found  it  still  coming  down.  We  moved  camp  a  few  miles  dt>wn- 
stream,  and  then  rode  up  the  east  branch  of  tbe  creek,  passing  through 
fallen  timber  and  marshes,  till  we  at  last  came  out  upon  a  high, 
bare  plateau.  In  the  forenoon  the  storm  abated,  and  we  traveled 
along  quite  comfortably  till  nearing  the  summit  of  the  peak,  where 
we  had  to  leave  our  mules.  The  foot  climb  was  short,  but  be- 
lore  we  reached  the  top  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before  we  had  com- 
menced work  a  cloud  settled  over  the  peak  like  a  great  extinguisher, 
and  we  could  nowhere  see  a  hundred  yards  before  us.  Rain  and  sleet 
fell  steadily,  and  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  station.  On  our 
return  the  heavy  west  wind  and  the  sleet  made  the  riding  very  uncom- 
fortable, both  for  us  and  for  our  animals.  At  a  point  of  the  plateau, 
probably  12,500  feet  above  the  sea,  we  noticed  a  number  of  little  walls 
of  loose  rock,  which  had  been  used  as  rifle-pit«  by  Indians  in  shooting 
mountain-sheep  in  the  days  of  arrows.  The  plateau  was  very  bleak 
and  cold,  but  as  soon  as  we  reached  tbe  timber  we  found  the  tempera- 
ture quite  comfortable.  The  next  day  we  made  station  30,  on  a  [)lateaa 
west  of  South  Kiver  Peak,  and  the  next  we  started  from  our  camp  on 
the  Kio  Grande  to  ascend  another  larger  tableland  southward  from  Ante- 
lope Park.  This  plateau  is  very  uneven.  In  some  places  the  portion 
above  the  timber-line  is  several  miles  across,  while  in  others  it  narrows 
to  a  niere  ridge,  but  it  continues  essentially  unbroken  from  station  3L 
to  Weeminuehe  Pass,  a  distance  of  over  10  miles  in  a  straight  line.  In 
some  places  side  branches  lead  off  to  a  considerable  distance.  On  our 
return,  while  yet  far  above  the  timber-line,  Mr.  Wilson  shot  a  grizzly; 
and  as  we  were  riding  along  with  some  of  the  meat  behind  our  saddles 
we  saw  a  young  elk  trotting  toward  us  from  the  north  side  of  the  pla- 
teau and  closely  followed  by  three  grizzlies  in  single  file.  The  latter 
seemed  to  be  perfeetly  mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  while  none 
of  them,  either  pursued  or  pursuers,  seemed  to  notice  our  two  mules, 
although  we  were  in  open  sigbt,  with  no  obstructions  in  the  way.  I 
shot  and  wounded  the  elk  as  it  came  within  range,  but  tbe  bears  were 
so  wild  with  excitement  that  they  did  not  hear  tbe  shot,  though  they 
were  only  a  lew  hundred  yards  away.  They  followed,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  each  would  rear  up  on  his  hind  legs  at  every  20  or  30  ft*et 
distance  and  gaze  around  in  a  fierce,  excited  manner  over  tbe  low  wil- 
lows, then  would  drop  on  all  fours  and  snuff  along  the  trail.  As  they 
rose  up  and  presented  their  black  fronts,  their  fierceness  and  power 
was  much  more  manifest  than  when  they  trotted.  Had  they  run  straight 
on  without  snuffing  the  trail,  they  could  have  caught  the  elk  in  a  min- 
ute, as  it  was  tired  out  and  lost.  By  this  time  our  mules  were  getting 
restless;  and  as  they  were  already  carrying  some  bear-meat  on  their 
backs  under  protest,  we  feared  a  stampede,  so  for  want  of  anything  to 
tie  them  to  we  tied  tbem  together,  and  tore  the  meat  off'  the  saddles. 
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We  now  took  a  long-range  shot  at  tbe  bears  ;  whether  we  hit  them  or 
not,  they  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  see  ns,  and,  taking  the  back  track, 
quickly  disappeared  over  the  ridge  whence  they  came.  In  the  strife  the 
wounded  elk  limped  away,  and  gettiug  down  oil  the  plateau  disappeared 
in  the  timber.  The  bears  had  probably  made  a  dash  upon  the  band  of 
elk  while  in  the  forest,  and,  separating  them,  had  followed  the  calf,  aod 
doubtless  would  have  caught  it  had  we  not  come  along  when  we  did. 
Returning  to  camp,  we  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  the  followiug  day,  July 
13,  and  making  station  33  on  a  bluff  near  the  river  and  station  34  on  a 
point  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Antelope  Park.  At  this  latter  place  we 
found  quartzite  bowlders  that  must  have  been  brought  from  the  group 
of  peaks  near  the  head  of  the  Kio  Grande.  The  next  day  we  marched 
up  the  river  along  the  trail  leading  to  the  San  Juan  mines,  and  striking 
the  Ute  trail  from  Los  Pinos  we  turned  southward  and  followed  it  up  to 
tbe  summit  of  Weeminuche  Pass,  where  we  camped.  This  is  the  best 
pass  through  the  range  between  the  Kio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan.  It 
is  broad  and  even  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  but  the  ascent  from 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  descent  to  the  head  of  the  Piedra  are  very  ab- 
rupt. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ride  an  animal  up  either;  but,  for  a  pa«8 
in  these  mouutaitis,  it  is  remarkably  free  from  dangerous  places  and  from 
bogs.  On  July  15  we  ascended  tbe  range  east  of  the  pass.  On  the  high 
plateau,  about  12,500  feet  above  sea  level,  we  found  a  ptarmigan's  nest, 
with  four  eggs,  built  on  the  level  ground.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  spec- 
imen of  the  kind  found,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  These  birds  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  all 
places  above  the  timber-line.  They  are  a  little  larger  than  quails,  and 
in  winter  are  as  white  as  tbe  snow  about  them  ;  but  in  summer,  as  the 
snow  melts  away,  they  take  on  a  grayish  color,  with  only  a  few  white 
feathers  on  the  wings.  From  this  region  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Rio 
Grande  Pyramid  and  many  other  peaks  in  the  work  of  1874.  Leaving 
this  region,  we  traveled  southward  along  the  trail.  For  some  distance 
it  follows  down  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos,  and  then  turns  to  the  left  through  a 
curious  narrow  gateway  in  the  granite  that  here  makes  its  appearance. 
Tbe  bed  of  this  gap  is  so  low  that  it  seems  probable  that  at  one  time 
the  drainage  of  the  pass  flowed  into  the  Piedra  instead  of  the  Pinos. 
From  here  the  trail  follows  the  Piedra,  being  very  steep  for  the  first  few 
miles.  As  we  rode  down  this  south  slope  of  the  range,  we  noticed  that 
the  trees  and  small  plants  all  increased  in  luxuriance.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  the  weeds  bordered  the  trail  very  thickly,  and  in  many  places 
were  4  to  5  feet  high.  Flowering-plants  of  many  kinds  grew  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  while  the  quaking  asp  trees  and  pines,  by  their  in- 
creased size  and  richness  of  foliage,  testified  to  the  effect  of  the  climate 
and  soil.  As  we  reached  the  valley  below,  we  found  great  meadows 
covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  very  unlike  any  of 
the  country  through  which  we  had  been  traveling. 

The  range  from  this  point  eastward  is  remarkable  for  its  abruptness, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  many  little  valleys  along  the  water-courses 
reach  up  close  to  the  mountains  without  attaining  an  elevation  too  great 
for  rich  vegetation.  The  head  of  the  valley  through  which  the  trail 
passes  has  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  Station  36  was  made  on  a 
low  peak  south  of  the  main  range.  From  here  a  good  view  of  the  peaks 
north  was  obtained,  with  their  precipitous  fronts  facing  the  south. 
These  walls  presented  a  degree  of  beauty  rarely  to  be  found  in  bluflf 
faces  bare  of  timber.  The  horizontal  lining  and  the  peculiar  weather- 
ing conspired  to  make  these  quite  picturesque.  In  height  they  ranged 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  but  the  variety  produced  by  the  projecting 
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crags  and  ledges,  the  spires  and  pinnacles,  took  away  any  appearance  of 
heaviness  that  otherwise  would  have  been  oppressive. 

We  next  marched  eastward,  crossing  the  several  branches  of  the 
Piedra,  all  of  which  are  beautiful  little  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
There  are  no  valleys  proper,  but  the  whole  country  may  very  well  be 
considered  as  a  single  valley,  since  the  spaces  between  the  streams  are 
low  and  quite  level.  This  region  is  remarkable  for  its  vegetation,  as 
compared  with  any  other  part  of  Colorado.  Several  important  facts 
conspire  to  bring  about  this  result.  First,  the  abruptness  of  the  south 
face  of  the  range  permits  the  valleys  to  approach  close  up  to  the  bluffs 
without  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  8,U0D  feet.  By  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  the  range  the  rain-fall  is  much  increased.  By  being  low,  and 
having  the  walls  of  the  range  to  the  northward,  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
is  attained.  These,  taken  together,  give  to  plant-life  its  peculiar  rich- 
ness. In  summer  the  weather  is  quite  pleasant,  but  the  rain-storms 
that  continually  piss  over  it  keep  it  much  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  The  rainy  belt  extends  to  a  distance  of  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  range.  This  region  is  subject  to  continual  storms  dur- 
ing the  summer- time.  These  commence  late  in  June,  before  the  snow  is 
gone  from  the  mountains,  and  continue  till  fall,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, when  there  may  be  a  few  weeks  of  clear,  cold  weather ;  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  scarcely  a  break  between  the  rainstorms  of  summer  and 
the  snowstorms  of  winter.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  fine  yel- 
low pine,  and  rich  grass  growing  between.  Here  and  there  extensive 
meadows  are  to  be  seen.  The  area  covered  by  this  rich  growth  of  grass 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  600  or  700  square  miles,  the  mass  of  it 
lying  between  the  Piedra  and  the  San  Juan,  while  little  areas  similar  to 
it  in  their  characteristic  features  are  to  be  found  along  the  Animas, 
Florida,  Finos,  Navajo,  and  Chama.  This  would  be  sufiicient  to  furnish 
summer  pasture  at  least  to  numerous  herds  of  stock,  but  I  cannot  cer- 
tify as  to  the  winters,  which  in  this  country  form  an  element  in  the 
stock  problem ;  yet  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  drive  the  herds 
down  the  Piedra  to  the  San  Juan  River,  where  an  elevation  of  0,000 
feet  would  prevent  the  jiossibility  of  bad  winters.  But  here  again  the 
limited  area  of  grass  would  give  support  to  only  a  small  number  of  ani- 
mals through  the  long  winter  of  six  months.  The  whole  south  slope 
of  the  range  Iroiii  the  Animas  to  San  Luis  Valley  is  coveretl  with  a 
splendid  growth  of  pine  timber,  while  on  the  Animas  and  Florida 
extensive  veins  ol'  coal  outcrop  in  many  places.  The  whole  as  far 
down  as  the  New  Mexico  line,  which  passes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra,  is  included  in  the  Ute  reservation  or  held  by  that  tribe,  thus 
preventing  settlers  or  miners  from  entering  it.  Good  placers  are 
worked  on  the  La  Plata  by  miners  who  have  rented  the  land  from  the 
Utes,  but  on  the  other  streams  no  mines  are  worked. 

Passing  from  the  Piedra  southward  across  large  open  meadows,  we 
followed  down  the  Rio  Nutria,  a  stream  which  runs  very  little  water  iu 
the  summer-time.  Here  we  came  to  the  sandstone  tables,  which  extend 
southward  many  miles  from  this  point.  At  a  point  just  above  the  juuc 
tion  of  the  Piedra  and  the  Nutria,  and  between  the  two  streams,  are 
two  notable  monuments  of  red  sandstone,  which  we  had  first  seen  from 
a  high  station  at  the  head  of  the  San  Juan,  nearly  40  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line.  They  consist  of  two  immense  pillars  of  sandstone,  150  to 
200  feet  high,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  set  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  over  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  summits  of  both  are  flat  aud 
probably  50  leet  in  diameter,  and  are  perfectly  inaccessible.  Several 
branches  of  low  brush  and  a  tall  growth  of  grass  ornament  the  top. 
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Thp  monuments  rest  on  loose  slaty  rock,  which  wears  away  very  fast, 
while  the  rock  above  is  firm  and  breaks  off  in  large  cubic  blocks.  With 
the  constant  wearing  awa^'  of  the  foundation  and  the  cracking  of  the 
columns  themselves,  these  curious  pillars  are  fast  going  to  ruin. 

West  of  this  region,  across  the  Piedra,  there  commences  a  series  of 
hog-backs,  very  sharp  and  continuous,  which  give  a  peculiar  form  to 
the  topography.  Between  two  of  these  the  Ure  trail  from  Pagosa  passes 
over  ^o  the  Animas.  Above  the  crossing  of  the  Piedra  that  stream  is 
inclosed  in  a  deep  canon  for  some  10  miles,  but  below  it  is  open  all  the 
way  to  its  mouth.  When  we  crossed  it  on  July  23,  it  was  30  to  40  yards 
in  width  and  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth,  with  a  rocky  bed  and  swift  current. 
A  short  distance  below  the  ford  we  saw  anew-made  grave,  the  occupant 
of  which  (A.  R.  Stewart)  had  been  drowned  while  trying  to  cross  the 
stream  a  few  months  before.  This  vicinity  is  a  favorite  camping-ground 
for  the  Woeminuche  or  Southern  Utes.  We  found  a  few  of  these,  with 
their  horses  ?ind  goats,  when  we  passed  through.  To  the  west,  the  trail 
takes  its  course  up  a  little  stream  between  two  of  the  hogbacks,  thus 
having  a  smooth,  even  grade,  with  a  wall  on  either  hand.  These  spaces 
are  trough  shaped,  with  very  abrupt  sides.  The  ridges  are  very  sharp, 
with  their  steepest  slope  toward  the  mountains.  The  Indians,  appre- 
ciating the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  region  for  defense,  have  taken 
pains  to  fortify  a  narrow  gap  near  the  Piedra  with  piles  of  loose  stones, 
to  be  used  as  rifle  pits.  Under  a  good  leader,  a  small  band  of  Indians 
could  hold  this  place  against  an  army,  especially  since  toward  the 
mountains  it  is  backed  by  dense  timber. 

Passing  by  these  we  came  to  the  Rio  de  Los  Pinos,  a  stream  quite  as 
large  as  the  Piedra.  Ilere  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge,  which 
we  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Major  Macomb  in  1859.  Near  this, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  we  found  a  few  pieces  of  ])Ottery  and  a 
dim  circular  mound  in  the  sage-brush,  indicating  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  region  of  the  ancient  ruins.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
several  miles  below  we  found  a  number  of  these  marks  of  ruins  that 
bad  long  since  crumbled  to  dust.  Whether  the  houses  were  made  of 
adobe,  or  whether  of  stone  as  the  rest  farther  south,  I  cannot  tell.  If 
the  latter  theory  be  true,  we  may  properly  assign  to  them  great  antiq- 
uity, but  if  the  former,  the  weather  of  the  region  might  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  a  short  time.  These  last  relics  were  situated  on  a  table 
adjoining  the  river  and  about  50  feet  above  it,  which  is  now  sandy  and 
covered  with  sagebrush.  When  we  were  there  late  in  July  all  vegeta- 
tion was  parched  by  the  great  heat,  except  along  a  strip  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide  near  the  stream.  Considerable  quantities  of  pottery  were 
found  on  the  surfnce,  but  all  was  very  much  discolored  by  the  weather. 
The  only  remains  of  the  buildings  consist  of  a  circular  mound  of  earth 
seldom  if  ever  one  foot  high,  with  a  basin  inside  of  it  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  plain  by  being  covered  with  flint-grass,  from  the 
water  standing  in  it  in  the  spring.  About  some  a  great  deal  of  burned 
rock  was  to  be  seen.  Except  one  or  two  little  8craj)s  of  pottery,  we  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  that  these  early  inhabitants  occuj)ied  the  region 
along  the  Nutria.  They  seem  to  have  kept  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  mountains,  probably  to  avoid  the  cold  winters.  As  they  must 
have  used  the  water  of  the  streams  for  irrigating  their  corn,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  close  examination  among  the  sage-brush  west  of  the 
Pinos  might  reveal  some  traces  of  the  ditches,  since  these  would  likely 
be  preserved  long  after  many  other  artificial  works  had  disappeared. 
Between  the  Pinos  and  the  Florida,  and  extending  southward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  is  a  desert  plain,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  mostly 
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evenly  covered  with  scrubby  trees.  To  find  which  way  the  wash  leads, 
the  best  plan  is  to  examine  the  reeds  and  plants  in  the  bed  of  thr3 
watercourse,  and  see  which  way  they  are  bent.  Another  peculiar 
question  connected  with  the  subject  is  this :  how  have  these  wide  washes 
been  formed  ?  The  side  walls  are  verl-ical,  with  little  or  no  rock  scat- 
tered between,  but  generally  the  bottom  is  covered  with  sand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  winter  or  spring  great  floods  of  water 
flow  down  these  almost  interminable  water  courses,  but  with  the  slight 
fall  which  they  have,  no  gn'Ht  amount  of  erosion  seems  possible. 

In  our  march  through  this  region,  soon  after  we  crossed  over  to  the 
second  wash,  we  saw  a  number  of  ancient  towers  perched  on  the  project- 
ing points  of  sandstone,  far  above  the  valley.  One,  which  was  about  20 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  was  built  on  a  little  promontory  over 
100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  wash.  This  was  well  preserved,  the  walls 
intact,  and  the  rooms  quite  perfect.  The  lower  floor  was  the  natural 
soil  tramped  solid  bj^  use.  In  one  corner  the  stone  was  much  blackened 
by  dre,  marking  the  fire-place,  but  a  number  of  pegs  driven  over  it  to 
hang  kettles  on  looked  decidedly  modern.  The  whole  air  of  the  place 
was  Mexican,  all  except  the  building  itself,  since  it  must  have  taken 
much  labor  to  collect  the  great  number  of  stones  and  cut  them  for  the 
,  walls.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  settlers  of  New  Mexico  will 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  great  labor  necessary  to 
erect  these  buildings  points  to  an  origin  other  than  Mexican.  In  this 
house  no  relics  were  found,  but  the  general  appearance  made  it  seem 
very  probable  that  the  place  had  been  recently  occupied  by  Mexicans, 
probably  shepherds,  while  herding  their  sheep  in  the  valley  during  the 
early  spring,  when  water  is  abundant.  The  location  of  this  building 
makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  a  lookout,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ori<>inal  builders  may  have  used  it  for  some  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  proent  Mexiciuis.  In  this  vicinity  we  also  noticed  towers  on  the 
edges  of  high  tables,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  wash.  In  one  place 
just  beside  the  trail,  a  circular  tower  six  or  seven  feet  across  was  built 
on  a  rock  that  had  rolled  from  the  bluffs  above.  The  walls  were  standing 
four  or  five  feet  high,  but  whether  they  were  ever  higher  I  cannot  tell. 
This  again  had  adecidedly  modern  appearance;  the  stones  did  not  show 
much  weathering.  In  the  vicinity  the  grass  is  abundant,  but  water  is 
wanting.  Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  east  of  this  we  came  to  some  Mexi- 
cans with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  alkali  water  seemed  to  ruin 
the  mutton,  as  it  was  very  dry  and  stringy,  although  the  country,  was 
covered  with  good  grass.  After  having  traveled  about  GO  miles,  count- 
ing from  the  San  Juan  River,  we  camped  at  a  spring  of  good  water 
draining  eastward  into  a  basin  running  north  and  south,  in  which  were 
a  number  of  lakes.  Along  the  road  we  passed  several  high  dikes 
running  in  a  northerly  direction.  Making  another  march  of  30  mile^ 
we  reached  Tierra  Amarilla,  on  the  Chama,  having  traveled  about  90 
miles  through  the  desert  region.  On  our  last  da>'s  ride  we  found  a 
change  in  the  formation  from  sandstone  to  quartzite,  indicating  the 
approach  to  the  volcanic  rocks.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the  latter  we 
found  the  water  free  from  alkali.  We  found  the  New  Mexican  town 
located  in  a  deep  depression,  on  a  table  of  considerable  extent,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Chama.  A  few  miles  north  of  it  the  end  of  the  mouu^ 
ain  range  appears  faced  with  high  precii)ices.  To  the  east  the  mount- 
ains fall  far  below  the  timber-line,  but  are  still  quite  rough.  To  the 
south,  the  Chama  runs  through  a  rough-looking  country,  much  cut  up 
by  canons,  while  above  it  in  the  distance  a  number  of  pretty  high 
mountains  may  be  seen.    On  the  west  the  country  already  described. 
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with  its  blaffs  and  ridges  of  sandstone,  fills  many  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
The  settlement  is  composed  of  three  distinct  villages,  each  several  miles 
from  the  others,  two  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  one  to 
the  east  at  the  end  of  the  open  table  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

When  we  arrived,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  there  were  many  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  under  cultivation,  and  the  grain  looked  well,  but  it  was 
only  beginning  to  head  out.  Water  for  irrigation  was  brought  by 
ditches  from  the  mountain-streams.  The  houses  were  nearly  all  of 
adobe.  The  eastern  village  was  built  on  the  pueblo  plan,  having  the 
houses  placed  close  together,  all  facing  inwardly  on  an  open  space, 
which  was  neutral  ground,  on  which  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  and  Mexicans,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  might  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers. Utes  and  Apaches  were  associated  with  their  neighbors.  The 
dress  of  the  Mexican  children  usually  consisted  of  a  dirty  shirt,  but 
many  were  entirely  naked.  The  post-office  was  situated  in  the  southern 
village,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Nutrites.  Leaving  this  point  we 
took  our  course  northward  and  westward  up  a  long  meadow- valley,  then 
past  large  bands  of  sheep  down  to  Navajo.  Thus  far  a  plain  trail  leads 
on  its  way  to  Pagosa  Springs.  Camping  on  the  Navajo,  which  was  a 
large  creek  at  that  season  of  the  year,  we  ascended  a  high  plateau  west 
of  the  stream.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  great  bluffs.  Being  of* 
volcanic  rock  and  quite  elevated,  we  found  fine  water,  grass,  and  timber 
on  the  top.  This  table  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
but  toward  the  west  it  falls  considerably  and  is  cut  up  by  many  deep 
gorges. 

Following  down  the  Navajo  a  few  miles  through  a  narrow  canon,  we 
left  the  stream  and  ascended  the  slope  to  the  south  of  it,  and  soon 
struck  the  direct  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  the  San  Juan.  Below 
this  point  the  Navajo  runs  through  shallow  but  very  rugged  canons,  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  down  it.  The  Indian  trail  passes 
down  a  wash  several  miles  soiith  of  the  Navajo.  Taking  this  course, 
ive  crossed  the  San  Juan  Biver  and  traveled  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra,  making  stations  along  the  route.  We  found  a  great  many 
scraps  of  pottery,  both  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  stream  and  on  the 
sandstone  points  above  it.  In  some  places  dim  basins  on  the  high 
points  marked  the  place  of  extinct  ruins.  In  one  place  we  found  a 
child's  skull  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  was  much 
decayed. 

From  our  camp  on  the  Piedra  we  rod6  down  to  the  point  where  the 
river  enters  a  close  canon,  in  the  sandstone.  Here  we  made  station  70, 
on  a  low  sandstone  table  near  the  river.  On  this  point  we  found  great 
quantities  of  painted  and  unpainted  pottery,  all  very  bright.  The  pot- 
tery above  the  mouth  of  the  Piedra  was  much  tarnished.  This  is  due 
to  the  fiact  that  the  rainy  belt  is  very  sharply  defined  on  its  southern 
border.  This  line  passes  about  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra  and  that  of  the  Nutria.  Above  this  the  rain-fall  is  very  heavy, 
bat  below  it  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Above  and  below 
the  Piedra,  on  the  San  Juan,  there  is  a  narrow  valley,  x>robably  15 
miles  in  length  and  in  breadth  ranging  from  one-quarter  to  two  miles. 
At  present  it  is  covered  with  sage-brush  and  cactus,  but  with  irrigation 
it  would  undoubtedly  produce  good  crops.  The  junction  of  the  Piedra 
and  San  Juan  is  about  0,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Having  finished  this  region,  we  returned  up  the  San  Juan,  passing  along 
the  narrow  valley,  and  finding  relics  of  the  ancient  settlers  even  above 
the  Navajo.  The  sandstone  bluffs  continued,  but  the  cafion  was  so  wide 
as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  our  march.    At  a  distance  of  nearly  10 
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miles  above  the  I^avajo  we  came  to  the  Bio  Blanco,  a  stream  nearly  as 
large  as  th^  preceding.  This  joins  the  main  river  from  the  east  and 
drains  the  mountain-coantry  between  the  Navajo  and  San  Jnan^  while 
its  head  branches  lead  almost  up  to  Summit  Peak.  Between  this  stream 
and  the  main  river  is  a  sandstone  plateaa  covering  several  square  miles, 
and  bordered  on  the  west  by  high  bluffs.  Following  up  the  river  sev- 
eral miles  we  noticed  some  burned  cabins,  and  about  12  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Blanco  we  came  to  the  Pagosa  Sulphur  Springs.  They 
are  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river  and  are  very  large.  For  a  partic- 
ular description,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Endlich's  geological  report, 
as  he  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  springs.  They  are  held  aiid 
jealously  guarded  by  the  Utes  on  account  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  waters.  These  Indians  often  resort  to  the  springs  in  small  parties 
to  bathe.  In  our  travels  we  met  the  chief  of  the  Weeminuche  or  South- 
ern Utes  on  the  Piedra,  and  he  related  in  the  eloquent  sign  language, 
of  which  he  was  master,  how  his  men  had  driven  out  various  parties  from 
bis  country.  To  persons  that  do  not  desire  to  settle  in  the  country  they 
are  often  quite  obliging.  Whenever  we  asked  for  information  about  the 
trails  or  roads  or -grass,  they  would  always  tell  us  and  take  great  pains  to 
make  us  understand.  In  this  latter  respect  I  cannot  but  contrast  them 
with  their  New  Mexican  neighbors.  The  latter  seemed  too  lazy  to  talk, 
no  matter  how  well  you  paid  them  for  it,  and  the  most  information  to 
be  got  out  of  them  was  generally  the  words  '*a  qui^  (there),  with  a  nod 
of  the  head  to  indicate  direction.  The  Southern  Utes,  unlike  Indians 
generally,  are  very  talkative. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  for  a  few  miles  above  Pagosa,  we 
turned  to  the  southeast  and  traveled  along  the  foot  of  the  range.  All 
this  country  is  covered  with  timber,  except  in  small  patches.  On  the 
lower  hills  we  found  much  oak  brush,  but  yellow  pine  abounds,  and  above 
them  come  the  spruces,  which  extend  to  the  timber-line.  Grass  and 
water  are  abundant. 

Making  station  77  on  Blackhead  Peak  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Blanco,  we  again  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  deep  caiions,  preci- 
pices, and  rock-slides.  Far  below  us  we  could  hear  the  bleating  of 
mountain  sheep,  but  we  could  not  see  the  animals  themselves.  After  this 
we  continued  along  the  range  to  tbe  Navajo,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
we  found  a  considerable  level  area  of  good  pasture-land.  From  here  we 
passed  over  to  the  Ghama,  the  whole  distance  being  one  great  meadow, 
^ith  several  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  it.  On  our  left  the  mountains 
rose  up  very  abruptly,  many  peaks  reaching  far  above  the  timber-line. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage  in  the  summer,  as  the  grass  is 
very  rich  and  good  water  is  abundant.  Being  near  to  the  mountains, 
there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  snow  in  winter,  so  that  stock  would  have 
to  be  driven  down  the  stream  to  be  saved.  Turning  northwaixi,  we  fol- 
lowed up  the  Ghama,  and  found  that  the  valley  soon  ended  and  the  ridges 
on  the  east  and  west  coming  down  to  the  stream,  a  narrow  caiion  was 
formed.  After  a  few  miles  the  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla  leaves  the 
main  stream  and  follows  up  the  eastern  branch ;  our  course  lay  up  the 
western.  A  short  distance  above  the  junction  the  basin  widens  out,  and 
to  the  west  long  timbered  slopes  lead  up  to  station  81 ;  but  after  a  few 
miles,  as  we  approach  the  head  of  tbe  Ghama,  the  peaks  on  either  side  in- 
crease in  height  and  present  great  bluffs  toward  the  stream.  On  the  west 
«ide  Banded  Peak  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  vicinity.  On  station  81 
we  saw  a  number  of  deer,  a  band  of  mountain-sheep,  and  a  bear.  In  the 
creek,  Harry  Youut  found  trout  in  great  abundance.  In  some  places  the 
fallen  timber  seriously  impeded  our  progress.    Our  object  in  ascending  the 
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Cbama  was  to  reach  the  divide,  and  by  following  it  make  a  Dumber  of  sta- 
tions in  the  heart  of  the  range,  bat  at  the  head  of  the  stream  we  found  our- 
;9elves  surrounded  by  walls,  while  ,the  only  way  leading  to  the  plateau 
above  was  a  narrow  crevasse  filled  with  loose  rock  and  soil.  Here  the 
slope  was  very  great,  and  a  small  stream  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  gap  left  only  a  few  feet  on  the  side  to  walk  on.  As  the  height  was 
many  hundred  feet,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  pack-train  up. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pass  through  the  ridge 
which  was  grown  over  with  spruce,  but  the  ground  was  very  marshy,  and 
great  numbers  of  ponds  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  After  camping  here, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  11,000  feet,  we  traveled  northward  with  the  train. 
We  soon  came  out  upon  a  high  plateau  considerably  above  the  timber-line. 
Many  snow-banks  were  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  day-time  the  weather>was  very 
pleasant.  The  land  above  the  timber-hne  varied  in  width  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  this  vicinity.  In  making  station  84,  near  the  middle  of  the 
plateau,  we  saw  a  large  grizzly  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  he  was  out  of  gunshot.  We  found  the  plan  of  ascending  the 
peaks  from  the  plateau  much  easier  than  from  the  plains,  for  here  we 
could  camp  nearly  up  to  12,000  feet  elevation,  which  gave  us  a  good  start. 
From  station  85,  a  point  on  the  west  edge  of  the  plateau,  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Navajo.  The  maili  caHon  and  its 
branches  are  deeper  and  more  rugged  than  any  others  in  this  part  of  the 
range.  In  going  to  this  peak  we  passed  a  little  piece  of  timbered  land 
at  the  head  of  the  Ghama,  in  which  was  a  small  4ake.  On  the  south  side 
this  little  park  was  bordered  by  a  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
over  which  the  little  streams  fell  in  cascades  to  the  valley  of  the  Ghama 
below.  On  the  north  and  west  and  a  part  of  the  east  side,  low  but  im- 
passable bluffs  hemQ]ed  it  round.  The  only  entrance  was  a  narrow  gap 
at  the  northeast  corner,  and  that  was  only  just  passable.  A  well-beaten 
trail  led  from  the  high  plateau  down  through  this  gap  into  the  park.  This 
was  probably  made  by  wild  game,  elk,  bear,  and  may  be  sheep.  The  area 
of  the  park  may  have  been  more  than  a  square  mile,  and  was  well  sup- 
plied with  grass  and  water.^  Having  their  only  possible  entrance  from 
the  side  of  the  high  plateau  above  the  snow-line,  the  game  could  resort 
to  this  covert  in  summer  with  comparative  safety,  especially  as  we  have 
seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  ascent  up  to  the  plateau. 

Continuing  our  march  to  the  north,  and  following  the  general  course 
of  the  continental  divide,  we  camped  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch 
of  the  Gonejos.  Here  we  noticed  many  fresh  tracks  of  elks,  but  saw 
none  of  the  animals  themselves.  The  next  day,  August  22,  we  ascended 
Gonejos  Peak  to  the  northeast  to  make  station  86.  This  proved  to  be  a 
good  station,  and,  the  ascent  being  easy,  we  had  plenty  of  time  for  work, 
From  this  peak  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  cafions  of  the  three  streams 
which  form  the  head  of  the  Gonejos.  Many  facts  tend  to  prove  that 
these  have  been  cut  by  glacial  agency.  The  general  course  of  the 
streams  is  made  up  of  peculiarly  regular  and  sweeping  curves,  very 
unlike  those  produced  by  erosion  of  water  alone.  From  the  peak  this 
feature  appears  very  prominent.  The  details  of  the  canons  still  far- 
ther bear  out  the  theory.  The  cross-section  is  very  regular  and  not  sub- 
ject to  those  abrupt  changes  so  common  in  most  canons.  The  walls 
are  nearly  vertical  for  hundreds  of  feet,  with  a  narrow  valley  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  The  depth  of  the  canon  at  the  head  of  the.  south 
branch,  near  the  pass  by  which  we  came  upon  the  plateau,  is  700  feet, 
but  down  on  the  main  stream  it  is  more  than  1,000  feet.  At  the  head  of 
this  fork,  on  the  plateau,  we  found  a  great  many  polished  surfaces  of 
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rock,  with  occasional  scratches,  showing  that  a  glacier  once  passed  over 
the  precipice  into  the  amphitheater  at  the  head  of  the  canon. 

Eastward  from  station  86  the  slope  was  quite  steep  for  some  distance 
down  to  a  saper-timber-line  platean,  which  extended  oat  to  the  bend  of 
the  Conejos.  Between  the  soathern  and  middle  forks  of  the  stream 
there  lay  a  table  of  abont  20  sqoare  miles  in  ext^it,  mostly  covered  with 
timber,  that  seemed  to  be  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  main-land. 
Along  a  circumference  of  abont  20  miles  it  was  bordered  by  an  impassa- 
ble precipice,  extending  down  to  the  stream-beds.  On  the  west,  a 
narrow  isthmus,  a  mile  in  width,  connected  it  with  the  high  plateau. 
After  we  had  nearly  finished  work  on  the  peak,  there  came  up  a  snow 
and  hail  storm,  accompanied  by  electricity.  The  storm  was  of  short 
duration,  but  left  the  rocks  white  with  snow. 

During  our  stay  on  the  summit,  in  the  intervals  of  work,  we  killed 
two  grizzlies,  took  long-range  shots  at  a  third,  and  just  missed  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  fourth.  These  bears  live  on  grass  and  roots,  and 
come  up  regularly  to  wander  over  the  plateaus  in  search  of  food. 
What  may  be  their  object  in  climbing  up  to  these  high  regions  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  possible  the  cold,  clear  air  has  some  attraction  for  them, 
although  the  beds  of  the  canons  are  already  so  elevated  that  the 
weather  is  always  cool. 

Beturning  by  the  trail  we  came  over  the  plateau,  we  again  camped 
in  the  pass,  where  we  were  visited  during  the  night  by  a  heavy  rain- 
storm. The  next  day  we  ascended  the  plateau  south  of  the  pass,  and 
found  a  level  area  of  many  square  miles,  all  above  12,000  feet  elevation. 
The  storm  continued,  and  the  clouds  reached  far  below  the  summit  of 
the  plateau,  but  by  dint  of  patient  watching  and  waiting  we  were  able 
to  make  a  partial  station  (S8)  on  the  southern  brink  of  the  table.  De- 
scending to  the  head  of  the  Kio  de  los  Pinos,  we  camped  near  the  tim- 
ber-line. The  storm  continued  all  night,  and  the  camp,  being  high,  was 
surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes,  making  it  doubly  disagreeable.  One 
who  has  only  experienced  the  storms  of  the  lower  levels  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  a  person  caught  in  a  storm  of  several  days^  dura- 
tion at  the  timber-line.  There  is  a  certain  dreary  sensation  connected 
with  it  that  cannot  be  described.  The  next  day  we  started  out  in  the 
storm,  and  descending  rapidly  down  the  creek,  soon  came  to  beantii'ul 
meadows  and  scattering  clumps  of  spruce  and  quaking  asp,  and  an 
increased  degree  of  heat  seemed  to  suffuse  all  things  with  life,  very  dif- 
ferent from  Uie  region  of  perpetual  cold  and  dampness  2,000  feet  above. 
Taking  this  course,  and  crossing  a  low  ridge  to  the  southward,  we  again 
struck  the  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla.  Following  this  eastward,  we 
made  stations  90  and  91,  on  a  table  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Conejos  Canon,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley. 
Beturning,  we  followed  up  a  small  stream  to  the  south,  then  crossing  a 
divide,  came  to  the  head  of  the  Brazos,  along  which  we  found  a  wide 
space  of  land  devoid  of  timber  and  covered  with  grass.  On  the  even- 
ing of  August  27  the  weather  turned  off  clear  and  cold,  with  heavy 
frost  during  the  night.  This  marks  the  fall  change.  Some  years,  at 
this  season,  there  are  several  weeks  of  clear  fall  weather,  but  in  others 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  interim  between  the  summer  rains  and 
the  winter  snows.  Continuing  down  the  stream,  we  came  to  another 
trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla,  which  we  followed  westward,  making  sta- 
tion 93  north  of  the  trail,  and  94  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  overhang- 
ing the  Brazos.  At  this  latter  point  quartzite  makes  its  appearance. 
This  mass  fills  the  space  in  the  bend  of  the  Brazos,  and  presents  a  great 
bluff  face  to  the  south  and  east.    Toward  the  west  the  country  is  cut 
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op  into  many  gorges,  and  bills  continue  down  to  the  Ghama.  It  is  said 
that  these  mountains  are  subject  to  an  extraordinary  fall  of  snow  ia 
winter.  In  returning  from  this  peak  we  passed  through  a  large  and 
fine-looking  meadow,  with  a  cabin  built  on.  its  northern  border,  near  the 
trail.  A  blacksmith  shop  had  been  built  near  it,  but  all  was  now  de« 
serted.  It  is  probable  that  some  one  selected  the  site  in  summer,  but 
did  not  take  into  account  the  great  elevation  aifd  the  consequent  fierce 
winters. 

Following  the  trail  eastward,  we  passed  several  large  herds  of  sheep 
on  their  way  to  Denver.  Some  bands  of  cattle  were  also  to  be  seen. 
Crossing  the  divide,  we  followed  down  the  San  Antonio,  and  camped 
a  few  miles  above  the  main  bend.  The  next  day  we  made  station  97,  oa 
San  Antonio  Mountain,  a  great  dome-like  peak  directly  east  of  the  bend 
in  the  creek.  This  mouiltain  is  so  completely  isolated  from  the  range 
that  in  coming  toward  it  down  the  San  Antonio  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
tell  whether  that  stream  flows  around  the  north  or  south  side  of  it.  It 
is  about  two  miles  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises  nearly  2,000  feet 
above  the  plain.  This  peak  commands  very  distant  views  to  the  north 
and  south.  From  its  summit  we  could  see  Mount  Princeton,  near  Chalk 
Creek,  distant  130  miles  in  an  airline,  while  to  the  south  another  peak 
appeared  to  be  still  more  distant. 

Following  northward  down  the  San  Antonio,  we  found  the  formation 
to  be  of  basalt,  through  which  the  stream  had  cut  a  peculiar  little  canon, 
about  100  feet  deep  and  from  100  to  200  feet  wide,  with  the  walls  so 
precipitous  that  a  footman  could  descend  to  the  stream  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  water  here  was  bad,  being  polluted  by  the  bands  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  on  the  head  of  the  stream.  After  riding  many  miles,  and 
l)assing  the  junction  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Pinos,  we  finally  found  a 
narrow  gorge  leading  from  the  basalt  table  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
The  wash  terminated  in  a  bed  of  sand.  In  front  of  us  there  rose  a  de- 
tached piece  of  the  basalt  table,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  island.  A  regular  channel  about 
a  hundred  yards  wide  separated  it  from  the  mainland.  It  is  probable 
that  at  some  time  long  since  the  San  Antonio  ran  through  this  channel. 

At  the  junction  the  Pinos  is  much  the  larger  creek,  but  the  name  of 
the  other  has  been  given  to  the  main  stream.  The  valley  proper  com- 
mences on  the  former,  a  short  distance  above  the  junction,  and  con- 
tinues out  into  the  desert.  The  upper  portion  is  thickly  settled  by 
Mexicans,  engaged  in  raising  grain  on  the  bottom-land  and  herding 
sheep  on  the  basalt  tables.  A  great  many  clusters  of  adobe  houses, 
each  bearing  a  separate  name,  are  scattered  along  the  stream,  far  out 
into  the  valley ;  but  the  only  productive  land  along  any  of  these  streams 
is  comprised  in  a  very  narrow  strip  near  the  water,  and  extending  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  range.  In  this  little  area  fair  crops  of 
grain  are  raised  with  irrigation,  but  the  elevation  is  too  great  and  the 
summer  too  short  for  grain  to  ripen  with  any  certainty.  The  warm 
weather  does  not  commence  till  the  last  of  May,  and  this  year  a  foot  of 
snow  fell  on  September  20,  while  the  frosts  of  the  fall  commenced  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier.  Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  growing-season  is 
scarcely  over  three  mouths.  During  this  time  the  weather  is  very  hot 
during  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  cold.  All  these  things  are  important 
drawbacks  to  farming  operations.  As  we  passed  this  place  (August  31) 
the  wheat  was  only  heading  out,  but  as  the  fall  had  commenced,  and 
the  winter  followed  close  on  its  heels,  none  of  the  grain  could  have  come 
to  maturity.  The  heavy  storm  three  weeks  later  must  have  found  the 
crops  still  unripe,  and  the  foot  of  snow  that  then  fell  must  have  de» 
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stroyed  them  utterly.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  season  was  an 
exceptional  one;  but  I  remember  seeing  different  i)ersons  cuttinp^  their 
fine-looking  wheat  for  hay,  which  they  would  not  have  done  if  they  had 
had  any  hopes  of  harvesting  the  grain.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  in- 
dolence of  the  Mexicans  and  the  rudeness  of  their  farming-implements, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  most  enterprising  white  farmers, 
with  all  the  modern  appliances,  could  make  grain-raising  a  success  on 
the  west  side  of  San  Luis  Valley. 

Traveling  northward  along  the  main  road  to  Del  Norte,  we  reached 
Conejos,  a  Mexican  village  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  Its  elevation 
^bove  the  sea  is  7,880  feet.  Here  is  the  post-oflice  for  the  many  villages 
in  the  vicinity.  The  stream  is  fringed  with  a  rich  growth  of  cottonwood 
far  out  into  the  plain,  but,  os  with  the  San  Antonio,  the  Alamosa,  and 
others,  the  timber  ceases  long  before  the  stream  reaches  the  Kio  Grande. 
This  seems  to  be  due  neither  to  the  great  heat  nor  to  the  want  of  water, 
but  to  the  leanness  of  the  soil.  As  far  as  th^  sediment  from  the  mount- 
ains extends,  just  so  far  the  timber  grows,  but  no  farther.  The  Conejos 
runs  in  a  shallow  shifting  bed,  and  every  spring  the  water  overflows  its 
banks.  Passing  this  point,  we  camped  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  near  a 
low  bluft',  where  a  ditch  supplied  us  with  water.  From  here  we  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain.  Standing  on  the  general  level,  and  looking 
toward  the  northeast,  we  could  see  the  plain  50  miles  away,  and  nearly 
the  whole  height  of  the  sand-hills  at  Mosca  Pass.  As  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  for  the  given  distance  would  be  nearly  1,700  feet,  the  sand- 
hills would  be  entirely  invisible  if  the  valley  were  truly  level;  but  it 
slopes  from  the  ends  of  the  line  to  the  Eio  Grande  near  the  middle,  thus 
nearly  neutralizing  the  effect  of  curvature.  At  this  season  so  clear  was 
the  atmosphere  that  in  the  morning  and  evening  we  could  see  distinctly 
all  the  main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  many  of  the  small  ravines, 
although  they  were  40  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.  We  made  sta- 
tions 99  and  100  on  a  grassy  plateau  between  the  Conejos  and  the  Eio 
de  la  Jara.  On  the  sides  facing  the  streams  are  bluffs  of  considerable 
height,  but  on  the  east  the  plateau  is  raised  above  the  level  of  San  Luis 
Valley  by  a  low  bluff  20  to  50  feet  in  height.  West  from  station  100 
across  the  Jara  a  number  of  small  streams  came  down,  cutting  deep 
gorges.  Between  them  appeared  narrow  plateau  peninsulas  surrounded 
by  bluffs,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  isthmus  connected  them 
with  the  main  plateau. 

Crossing  the  Jara  and  the  Agua  Caliente,  we  made  station  101  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alamosa  where  that  stream  emerges  from  its  caiion 
into  the  valley.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  grasshoppers  covered  the 
ground  in  great  numbers,  and  consumed  all  the  grass  left  by  the  sheep. 
These  pests,  continually  jumping  into  the  stream,  furnish  food  for  the 
trout.  Harry  Yount,  our  packer,  succeeded  in  catching  a  number  of  these 
fish,  and  found  them  gorged  with  the  insects.  Thirty-five  full-grown 
grasshoppers  and  a  water-worm  were  taken  from  one  fish  of  about  a  pound 
weight. 

Having  finished  the  main  range,  we  took  our  course  eastward,  down 
the  Alamosa,  then  across  the  intervening  plain  to  the  Conejos.  Here, 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  we  found  some 
white  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  potatoes,  which  we 
esteemed  a  rare  luxury  after  our  long  abstinence  from  vegetables.  The 
valley  of  the  Conejos  in  this  region  is  very  narrow,  while  beyond  on 
either  side  the  ])lain  extends  for  miles,  being  covered  with  sage-brush 
and  cactus,  the  latter  quite  scarce,  however.  The  plain  is  not  composed 
of  loose,  shifting  sand,  like  many  deserts  elsewhere,  but  the  sand  and 
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^:ravel  form  a  bed,  which  is  usually  very  firm.  Herds  of  cattle  were 
feeding  on  the  meadows  near  the  lower  ends  of  the  Alamosa  and  Cone- 
jos, while  some  found  good  picking  among  the  sagebrush.  The  entire 
lack  of  timber  or  even  brush  on  the  plain  detracts  much  from  its  useful- 
ness as  a  pasture.  Moving  again  toward  the  southeast  through  the 
volcanic  hills,  we  camped  on  the  Eio  Grande.  During  the  day  we  made 
station  102,  on  the  most  northerly  table  of  the  group,  a  point  about  500 
feet  above  the  valley.  This  group  of  hills,  in  the  center  of  San  Luis 
Valley,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Conejos,  the  stream 
running  northward  over  12  miles,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  to  pass  around  them.  A  part  of  the  group  is  east  of  the  Eio 
Grande,  but  does  not  reach  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Conejos^ 
and  eastward  from  the"  river  only  about  8  miles.  The  western  group 
extends  southward  nearly  20  miles  to  the  Lower  San  Luis  Plain,  but  as 
the  hills  stand  isolated  one  from  the  other,  much  plain-land  is  included 
between  them.  This  mass  covers  somewhere  about  a  hundred  square 
miles,  while  in  the  eastern  there  may  be  30  or  40.  Between  the  eastern 
group  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange  is  alow  gap  apparently  the  same 
height  as  the  valley  north  and  south,  which  is  supposed  to  have  once 
been  the  strait  connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  lake  that  once 
covered  San  Luis  Valley.  Between  the  western  hills  and  the  main 
range  is  a  smooth  plain,  but  one  considerably  above  the  general  level 
of  the  valley.  The  hills  are  of  various  shapes  and  heights;  many  are 
nearly  level  tables  with  bluff  edges,  but  others  are  very  regular  cones.  la 
height  they  range  from  200  to  1,600  feet  above  the  plain.  One,  on  which 
we  made  stations  103  and  104,  rose  1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  its 
summit  covered  an  area  of  two  or  three  square  miles,  being  surrounded 
by  bluffs,  which  were  impassable  except  at  few  points.  On  the  summit 
we  noticed  the  holes  of  prairie-dogs  in  several  places.  On  the  south 
side  was  a  little  timber,  while  grass  was  quite  abundant.  Cattle  had 
roamed  over  the  plateau,  having  climbed  up  from  the  plain  in  search  of 
grass.  South  of  this  was  another  similar  table  of  about  equal  height^ 
but  even  greater  area.  The  hills  east  of  the  Eio  Grande  are  more 
irregular  in  form  and  usually  much  smaller  and  lower.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Conejos  the  river  changes  quite  abruptly.  Above 
for  many  miles  it  winds  about  over  a  great  area,  and  sloughs  lead  in  all 
directions,  but  at  this  point  it  becomes  very  straight  and  enters  a  rocky 
bed,  and  for  a  short  distance  cuts  a  narrow  gorge.  Passing  through 
this  and  emerging  from  the  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Culebra,  it  runs 
through  a  shallow  but  definite  bed  in  the  rock.  This  continues  for  five 
or  six  miles  to  a  point  below  the  ford,  where  the  stream  enters  a  narrow 
canon  cut  in  the  basalt,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  San  Antonio. 

On  our  march  down  the  river  we  made  station  105,  on  a  sharp  rocky 
cone  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Culebra* 
In  following  down  the  river  we  expected  to  have  camped  on  the  Cos- 
tilla, but  we  found  it  dry  near  its  entrance  to  the  Eio  Grande,  the  water 
having  been  consumed  in  irrigation  near  the  mountains.  Its  course 
was  marked  by  a  gorge  about  a  mile  in  length,  cut  through  the  basalt 
from  the  plain  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  walls  were  so  nearly  im- 
passable that  the  Mexican  shepherds  had  used  it  for  a  corral,  and  had 
built  little  coverts  near  the  upper  end  to  sleep  in.  Into  this  curious 
inclosnre  they  drove  their  sheep  and  goats  at  night,  and  herded  them 
on  the  plains  during  the  day.  This  is  the  only  path  to  the  river  within 
many  miles.  No  water  can  be  had  except  by  following  down  this 
narrow  defile.  The  canon  of  the  main  stream  is  similar — only  more 
juipassable.    The  walls  are  from  100  to  200  feet  apart,  and  about  lOO 
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feet  in  verlical  height  These  are  essentially  perpendicnlar,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  rock  breaking  off  in  cnbic  blocks  with  a  vertical  fracture. 
The  hardness  of  the  basa^  prevents  any  appreciable  weathering,  thus 
preserving  the  abruptness  of  the  walls.  Through  this  narrow  gorge 
the  Rio  Grande  rushes  with  great  velocity,  veiy  unlike  the  sa'me  stream 
30  miles  above.  From  our  southern  stations  we  could  distinctly  trace 
the  narrow  caiion  down  to  the  parallel  of  36^  45',  at  which  point  the 
stream  passes  between  two  great  hills,  which,  with  others  to  the  west, 
form  the  sudden  southern  terminus  of  the  great  San  Luis  Valley.  The 
length  of  the  caiion  brought  under  our  observation  was  about  30  miles. 
After  camping  on  the  bluff  near  the  river,  the  next  day  we  made  sta- 
tions 106  and  107,  on  the  Ute  Peak,  a  great  dome  about  four  miles  south 
of  the  Colorado  line.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  about  four  miles,  and 
it  rises  2,500  feet  above  the  plain.  West  of  this  peak,  acix>ss  the  river, 
there  is  a  lar'ge  area  of  very  level  plain  quite  isolated  from  tbe  rest  of 
the  valley. 

From  a  camp  in  the  southeast  corner  of  San  Luis,  we  ascended  a 
peak  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  and  made  station  108.  This  com- 
manded a  very  distant  view  to  the  south.  The  range  seemed  to  pie- 
serve  the  definite  character  as  far  as  we  could  s^e.  A  little  southward 
.  of  this  peak  San  Luis  Valley  ended,  and  the  depression  of  the  Bio 
Grande  seemed  to  be  very  rough,  being  covered  with  hills  and  cut 
through  with  gulches.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley,  north  of 
the  range  of  hills  that  follows  the  parallel  of  36^  45',  and  east  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  we  saw  a  Mexican  village,  with  a  large  area  of  grain  to 
the  north  of  it.  The  fields  belonging  to  the  different  individuals  were 
separated  only  by  single  furrows,  and  fences  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Several  similar  settlements  were  also  seen  on  the  Costilla  and  Gulebra. 
North  of  station  108,  and  nearly  under  it,  was  a  deep  canon,  with  a  small 
grassy  valley  at  the  bottom,  in  which  we  noticed  numbers  of  wild  cattle. 
These  had  evidently  strayed  from  the  settlements  in  the  valley,  and 
finding  this  hidden  park,  did  not  return.  At  the  lower  end  the  stream 
passes  through  a  naiTow  rocky  gorge  to  the  plain,  thus  cutting  off  all 
direct  communication  with  the  little  park.  Besides  cattle,  other  game 
was  numerous.  Harry  Yount  killed  a  splendid  buck  deer,  with  enor- 
mous antlers,  bearing  on  one  side  eleven  prongs,  and  on  the  other,  thir- 
teen. 

Following  northward  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  coming  to 
Costilla  Creek,  we  followed  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  head.  There  are 
many  peaks  in  the  vicinity  reaching  above  the  timber-line,  but  none  to 
a  very  great  height.  For  about  12  miles  the  Costilla  runs  along  the 
range  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  parts ;  then, 
cutting  through  the  west  ridge  in  a  rugged  canon,  turns  toward  the 
northwest,  and  crosses  the  plain  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  making  station  110,  ou  a  high  plateau  peak  north  of  the  bend,  we 
were  caught  in  a  storm,  and  for  many  days  after  this  we  were  harassed 
by  occasional  showers. 

From  station  111,  on  Costilla  Peak,  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the 
country  about  the  head  of  the  Purgatory  and  Cimarron.  The  whole 
region  south  from  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  west  from  Trinidad  is 
covered  with  low  black  hills,  of  a  sandstone  formation.  The  entire 
lack  of  any  definite  order  among  the  parts  of  the  mass  gives  to  it 
a  monotonous  aspect.  The  courses  of  the  main  streams  cannot  be 
traced  from  a  distance,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  valleys  along 
their  banks.  These  hills  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  New  Mex- 
ico, and  cover  an  area  of  about  1,000  S(juare  miles. 
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On  September  12  we  made  station  112,  on  Boundary  Peak,  west  of 
the  Costilla,  and  were  caught  in  a  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  electricity. 
On  this  peak  we  found  a  ston^  monument  marking  the  line  between 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The  next  morning  being  clear,  we  rode 
northward  along  the  summit  of  the  range  to  make  station  113,  on  a  high 
I)oint  south  of  Culebra  Peak.  For  four  or  five  miles  our  course  lay  en- 
tirely above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  while  the  ridge  was  very  uneven, 
80  that  we  were  compelled  to  cross  several  high  peaks  before  reaching  . 
the  one  we  wanted  to  use  as  a  station.  Here  we  left  our  mules  and 
climbed  to  the  summit  on  foot,  a  vertical  height  of  1,200  feet.  The 
weather  was  quite  clear  till  we  neared  the  summit,  when,  a  cloud  com- 
ing over  us,  enveloped  the  whole  mountain,  and  rain  and  hail  began 
to  fall.  Setting  up  the  instrument,  we  obtained  disjointed  views  through 
the  breaks  in  the  clouds.  The  storm  increased,  but  we  waited  patiently, 
amusing  ourselves  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fine  monument  that 
was  destined  never  to  be  finished.  One  thing  that  made  our  position 
the  more  aggravating  was  the  fact  that  through  the  gaps  in  the  cloud 
we  could  see  the  bright  sunshine  on  either  side  of  us,  only  a  few  miles 
away ;  but  the  clouds  seemed  to  hug  so  closely  to  the  summits  of  the 
range  that  the  wind  could  not  remove  them.  The  clouds,  as  they  come 
from  the  west,  are  caught  against  these  high  peaks,  and  become  massed 
together,  thus  producing  continual  storms.  The  direction  of  the  range, 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds,  makes  it  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  east-bound  storms.  During  our  work  to  the 
vrest  of  San  Luis,  we  noticed  that  all  the  clouds  in  passing  over  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  were  retarded  in  their  journey.  Once  in 
particular,  while  there  was  a  steady  breeze  from  the  west,  we  saw  a 
small  cloud,  probably  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  across,  which 
had  caught  against  the  very  crest  of  the  Sierra  Blanca.  The  part  of  the 
peak  touched  by  the  little  cloud  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  vertical  height,  yet  that  much  served  to  hold  the  cloud  in 
face  of  a  strong  breeze  for  several  hours.  The  storm  encountered  on 
station  113  was  apparently  not  over  10  miles  in  breadth.  Eeturning 
the  way  we  came,  we  found  camp  located  in  the  pass  from  the  head 
of  the  Costilla  to  the  Culebra.  The  next  morning  we  started  again  to 
make  113.  Again  the  weather  was  clear  for  the  most  of  the  journey ; 
but,  <ilas!  when  we  reached  the  summit  the  cloud  again  surrounded 
us,  and  again  the  hail  and  rain  came  down.  After  remaining  a  few 
hours,  we  returned,  the  cold  rain  and  wind  persecuting  us  along  the 
whole  dreary  line  to  camp.  The  third  morning  again  was  clear,  and 
for  the  third  time  we  attempted  to  do  our  duty,  but  after  going  a 
short  distance,  we  saw  the  storm  gathering,  and  wo  turned  southward 
and  finished  station  112.  By  reaching  it  early  we  succeeded  in  doing  a 
little  work  5  but  soon  the  clouds  fell,  while  hail,  rain,  and  electricity 
forced  us  to  return  to  camp.  The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  saw  us 
crossing  the  pass,  and  going  down  the  west  slope  toward  the  valley  of 
the  Culebra.  At  an  elevation  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  we  found 
the  sun  shining  brightly  and  the  air  warm  and  pleasant  and  full  of  life. 

Between  the  mountains  proper  and  San  Luis  on  the  west,' there  in- 
tervenes a  small  valley  or  pla  n  8  to  10  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  several  miles  across.  This  is  separated  from  the  San  Luis  Valley 
by  a  low  range  of  hills.  This  causes  the  southern  branch  of  the  Culebra 
to  run  parallel  to  the  range  for  so  long  a  distance.  Traveling  north- 
ward, close  to  high  mountains  and  crossing  several  streams  on  the  way, 
we  camped  high  up  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Culebra.  The  next 
day  we  made  station  116,  on  the  Culebra  Peak,  the  highest  summit  be- 
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tween  SaDgre  de  Gristo  Pass  and  the  Colorado  line.  The  weather  was 
quite  clear,  bat  the  clonds  contiuaally  passing  over  as  and  shading  the 
peak  made  it  much  colder  than  was  comfortable.  The  wind  was  now 
from  the  north,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  clonds  were 
gradually  consumed  before  it.  Some,  as  they  passed  over  Fort  Oarland, 
would  appear  to  be  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  before  they  reached  us  they 
would  be  nearly  destroyed.  The  manner  in  which  they  melted  away 
before  the  dry  air  from  the  north  was  curious  in  the  extreme. 

On  September  19  we  marched  to  Fort  Garland.  In  the  evening  a 
blustering  wind  arose  from  the  west,  which  soon  brought  up  a  storm^ 
and  snow  fell  thick  and  fast  all  night.  Soon  a  tierce  wind  came  down 
from  the  north,  caused  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  high  Sierra  Blanca 
by  the  fall  of  snow.  The  next  day  the  wind  continued,  with  occasional 
showers  of  rain  and  some  snow,  but  on  all  the  high  summits  the  snow  fell 
without  cessation,  and  they  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  being  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds.  During  the  night  four  or  five  inches  of  snow  fell 
on  the  valley,  and  the  mercury  reached  a  minimum  of  22^.  The  second 
day  there  was  a  slight  break  in  the  storm  during  the  foienoon,  but  it 
soon  set  in  steadily  raining  and  snowing.  During  the  third  day,  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  storm  lightened  considerably  and  cleared  away  during 
the  night.  In  this  three  days'  storm  there  fell  about  one  foot  of  snow  ou 
San  Luis  Valley  and  about  two  feet  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange. 
During  the  storm  we  were  furnished  quarters  at  the  fort,  and  I  take 
this  occasion  to  thank  the  officers  at  the  post,  on  behalf  of  our  party,  for 
the  very  kind  treatment  we  received  at  thfeir  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  September  23  we  started  up  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  known  as  Indian  Creek,  and  camped  at  the  summit. 
The  ground  was  covered  deep  with  snow.  After  making  station  119, 
near  this  pass,  we  traveled  southward  and  climbed  upon  the  mountain 
ridge  south  of  the  station.  We  rode  along  the  divide  for  four  or  five 
miles,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  east,  and  the  snow  on  the  ridge 
was  nearly  two  feet  deep.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  a  high  peak, 
where  we  expected  to  make  a  station,  we  found  the  wind  blowing  so 
hard  that  we  could  scarcely  stand  against  it.  What  was  still  worse, 
however,  thick  fog  began  to  cover  the  range,  and  we  were  forced  to  re- 
turn in  haste.  The  wind  now  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  directly  across 
the  ridge,  and  we  were  compelled  to  follow  along  the  crest  for  nearly 
five  miles  before  we  could  leave  it.  Our  clothes  were  soon  saturated  by 
the  driving  fog,  and  the  deep  snow  gave  a  terrible  sharpness  to  the 
wind  passing  over  it.  At  times  the  gusts  came  so  strong  that  the  mules 
were  moved  bodily  several  inches,  although  they  leaned  far  over  toward 
the  wind.  The  valley  of  the  Cucharas  seemed  to  act  as  a  funnel,  so  that 
the  wind,  spread  over  many  miles  of  the  plain,  was  forced  through  this 
narrow  place,  thus  increasing  its  velocity  to  such  an  alarming  extent. 
The  storm  was  so  blinding  that  our  mules  made  little  headway.  Their 
hair  hung  with  icicles,  produced  from  fog  by  the  wind.  After  a  long 
and  fearfiil  tramp  we  finally  turned  down  the  east  slope  and  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  timber,  where  the  weather  seemed  wonderfully  warm 
in  contrast  to  that  above,  although  great  masses  of  snow  covered  the 
ground  even  there.  After  camping  on  a  head  branch  of  the  Cucharas, 
and  having  a  slight  fall  of  snow  during  night,  we  crossed  the  head  of 
the  canon  of  the  Cucharas.  Here  we  found  a  road  leading  over  a  pass 
southward  to  some  settlements  near  the  head  of  the  Purgatory. 
Between  the  west  Spanish  Peak  and  the  range  there  is  a  sharp  hog- 
back, jammed  in  between  the  two  volcanic  formations.    From  a.  dis- 
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tance  it  wonld  generally  be  mistaken  for  a  dike.  It  extends  northward 
from  the  pass  several  miles,  and  is  notable  for  its  sharpness  and  its  con- 
tinuity. Its  position  may  be  easily  foand  on  the  map,  as  it  lies  between 
the  Gneharas  and  a  branch  on. the  east  running  parallel  with  it.  In 
fact,  it  has  produced  that  peculiar  parallelism  of  the  two  streams. 

On  September  26,we  ascended  the  West  Spanish,  and  found  the  ascent 
quite  easy.  We  had  about  1,500  feet  to  climb  after  leaving  our  mules. 
The  summit  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  but  the  weather  was  clear, 
and  the  station  a  perfect  success.  On  account  of  its  great  height  and 
isolated  position,  it  was  a  commanding  point  for  topography.  The  sys- 
tem of  dikes  radiating  from  the  mountains  give  it  a  peculiar  character. 
Some  of  these,  after  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains,  extend  for  several 
miles  out  into  the  valley  in  unbroken  walls,  often  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  A  few  dikes  crossed  the  main  system  at  acute  angles. 
Some  were  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak  also.  The  whole 
mountain  has  a  very  regular  form,  and  with  its  lesser  companion,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  forms  one  of  the  great  laud-marks  in  this  part  of 
Colorado. 

The  next  day  we  climbed  Trinchera  Peak,  a  high  mountain  at  the 
head  of  the  Cucharas  and  west  of  the  pass.  Above  the  timber-line  we 
found  the  snow  about  two  feet  deep,  with  banks  much  deeper.  Earlier 
in  the  season  the  climb  from  this  side  would  have  been  quite  easy,  but 
the  deep  snow  made  it  very  difiBcult.  On  reaching  the  divide,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet,  we  were  much  surprised  to  see  the  fresh 
tracks  of  a  large  grizzly,  leading  down  from  thjB  summit  of  the  peak 
and  following  .the  ridge  northward.  We  made  good  use  of  his  tracks, 
however,  for  by  stepping  carefully  in  them  we  avoided  breaking  through 
the  deep  snow-banks,  which  would  have  been  very  tiresome.  Thus,  too, 
we  were  enabled  to  put  to  good  use  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  bear  in 
selecting  the  best  route  to  travel  by.  In  one  place  the  tracks  led  down 
a  very  dangerous  descent.  At  this  point  the  ridge  was  very  sharp,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  except  along  the  crest.  On 
the  west  side  was  a  very  steep  snow-bank,  glazed  hard  with  ice,  which 
after  20  or  30  feet  terminated  in  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  down. 
Above  it  was  a  rocky  ledge  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  the  projecting 
stones  very  loose  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Now  the  steep  snow- 
bank, with  the  most  of  its  surface  frozen,  occupied  a  gap  between  the 
ledge  of  rocks  and  its  continuation  down  the  ridge,  yet  the  bear  had 
come  head  foremost  down  the  ledge  and  passed  the  snow-bank  without 
faltering  or  taking  time  to  consider.  We  followed  his  footsteps  up  the 
same  place,  but  were  compelled  to  hand  the  instruments  up  one  at  a 
time.  The  climb  required  great  care,  as  the  rocks  were  loose  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  we  made  the  ascent  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  peak,  we  found  the  bear-tracks  winding 
about  all  over  it.  The  animal  had  come  up  from  the  south  side,  and 
must  have  been  on  his  travels  very  early,  as  we  first  came  upon  his  track 
early  in  the  morning.  This  peak  is  very  high,  but  the  summit  is  broad, 
and  many  peaks  in  the  vicinity  obstruct  the  view,  so  that  it  was  not 
very  well  suited  for  a  station.  Returning,  we  traveled  southward  along 
the  wagon-road.  After  a  few  miles  we  came  to  several  curious  hogbacks, 
having  a  general  course  from  north  to  south.  Between  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  is  a  fine  transverse  valley,  called  by  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity 
Stone  Wall  Valley,  and  the  name  is  not  inappropriate.  The  grass  is 
fine  and  some  farming  is  carried  on  near  this  place,  but  again  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  proximity  to  the  high  mountains  interferes  seriously  with 
the  grain-crops.    Between  the  hog-backs  and  the  range  game  is  quite 
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abundnnt.  We  saw  many  deer  between  Mount  Trinchera  and  the  Span- 
ish Peaks.  In  oar  travels  we  continued  southward  to  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Purgatory,  where  we  found  some  Mexican  settlements.  Along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stream  there  is  quite  a  valley,  and  some  com 
is  raised^  but  a  short  distance  below  where  we  struck  the  stream  it 
enters  a  caiion,  through  which  the  wagon-road  leads  to  Trinidad.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  valley  in  the  caiion  is  a  curious  little  butte,  near 
the  summit  of  which  a  wooden  cross  has  been  inserted  by  the  Mexicans. 

After  making  stations  on  the  hills  south  of  the  river  we  started  for 
Trinidad,  passing  several  Mexican  villages  on  the  way,  and  making  sta- 
tions wherever  necessary  along  the  route.  In  many  places  we  saw  veins 
of  coal  cropping  out  along  tbe  bluffs.  Some  have  told  of  the  great  and 
extensive  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  but  all  the  valley  we  saw  consisted 
of  small  patches  here  and  there,  seldom  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  and 
generally  less.  Where  we  passed  through,  the  river  had  overflowed  its 
banks  and  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the  corn  planted  on  the  bottom- 
land. Tbe  elevation  of  tbe  valley  proper  nowhere  reaches  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  so  that  wherever  water  for  irrigation  can  be  conveniently 
obtained  any  kind  of  crops  may  be  raised.  .1  may  mention  here  that 
among  the  settlers  the  river  does  not  go  by  the  name  of  <<  Purgatory," 
but  the  original  French  name  of  '^Purgatoire  "  has  gone  through  a  curi- 
ous transformation,  and  has  been  corrupted  into  Picket- Wire,  which 
has  a  ludicrous  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  former  name.  A  few  miles 
above  Trinidad  we  passed  the  mouth  of  Long's  Creek,  which  was  almost 
dry,  although  it  has  a  length  of  30  miles.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tbe 
fact  that  it  runs  its  whole  length  through  the  low,  dry  hills.  Leaving 
the  Purgatory  near  this  point,  we  crossed  over  to  Raton  Greek,  a  very 
small  stream,  draining  the  west  side  of  tbe  Fisher's  Peak  plateau.  From 
there  we  ascended  the  plateau  and  made  stations  131  and  132,  on  the 
west  edge.  This  table  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bluffs,  in  many  places 
several  hundred  feet  vertical.  It  extends  southward  several  miles  and 
eastward  as  far  as  we  could  see.  In  form  it  is  very  irregular,  being  in 
some  places  several  miles  across,  and  in  others  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Fisher's  Peak  is  the  highest  point,  at  the  northwest  corner,  and  detached 
from  the  main  mass  by  a  deep  space.  It  is  9,460  feet  above  sealevel. 
On  the  plateau  we  found  plenty  of  grass  and  water  and  a  few  quaking 
asp-trees,  while  in  the  valley,  3,400  feet  below,  everything  was  parched 
by  the  burning  sun. 

Resuming  our  march,  we  rode  into  Trinidad,  and  found  it  to  be  a  town 
of  considerable  size,  with  a  heterogeneous  population  of  whites  and  Mex- 
icans, seemingly  contending  for  the  mastery,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of 
the  former.  A  number  of  neat  business  buildings  occupied  the  center, 
while  the  suburbs  were  made  up  of  Mexican  huts.  A  number  of  coal 
and  iron  mines  are  being  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

Leaving  Trinidad,  we  followed  up  the  Purgatory  to  the  mouth  of 
Higbee  Creek,  a  dry. water-course  coming  in  from  the  north.  Thence  we 
crossed  over  the  divide  to  the  north  and  came  to  the  Apishpa.  With 
this  stream,  as  with  the  Purgatory,  the  natural  euphonious  name  had 
been  transformed  by  some  western  pioneer  into  Fish-Paw,  and  the  creek 
goes  by  that  name  among  the  settlers.  This  stream  drains  the  region 
south  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  but  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Along  its  banks  we  found  a  number  of  Mexican  huts,  made  of  adobe, 
but  the  general  air  of  filth  and  indolence  seemed  to  indicate  a  low  order 
of  civilization.  Every  house  had  a  number  of  dogs,  sometimes  as  many 
as  six  or  seven.  The  clothing  of  tbe  adults  approached  the  minimum, 
but  the  children  were  often  entirely  naked.    The  valley  of  the  stream 
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is  small  and  animportant,  bat  most  of  the  available  soil  is  planted  in 
corn  by  the  Mexicans.  Following  down  the  stream  to  the  plain,  we 
turned  northward.  From  Trinidad  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
hills,  a  few  miles  above  the  Apishpa,  they  present  an  abrupt  front 
toward  the  east,  and  their  junction  with  the  plain  is  very  sharply  de- 
fined. 

Following  along  the  plain  toward  the  north,  we  came  to  the  Cncha- 
ras,  where  we  foand  a  considerable  area  under  cultivation.  Goal- 
mines  are  being  worked  near  the  stream.  After  this  we  crqssed  the 
Huerfano,  followed  up  Williams  Creek  into  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley, 
past  Kosita,  and  thence  to  Canyon  City.  Here  we  made  our  hundredth 
camp,  having  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days  on  our  journey. 
The  next  day,  October  12,  we  took  the  narrow-gauge  train  and  arrived 
in  Denver,  our  point  of  beginning. 
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REPORT  OF  HENRY  GANNETT,  M.  E.,  TOPOGRAPHER 
OF  THE  GRAND  RIVER  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1877. 

Bib  :  I  bave  the  bouor  to  sabmit  to  you  herewith  my  report  on  the 
geographical  work  of  the  Grand  River  division  during  the  field-seasons 
of  1875  and  1876. 

It  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  write  a  separate  report  on 
the  work  of  each  year,  as  the  areas  covered  during  the  two  seasons 
were  so  closely  connected  that  they  cannot  be  treated  separately. 

In  1875,  my  party  consisted  of  ten  persons :  Dr.  A.  0.  Peale,  geolo- 
gist; William  R.  Atkinson,  assistant  topographer;  William  8.  Holman, 
barometrical  observer ;  L.  Dallas,  general  assistant ;  four  packers,  and 
a  cook. 

Leaving  Denver  on  June  4,  we  traveled,  via  Turkey  Creek  road. 
South  Park,  Arkansas  Valley,  San  Luis  Valley,  and  Gochetopa  Pa^, 
to  the  Los  Pinos  agency.  My  work  began  at  this  point.  We  followed 
the  route  of  the  present  mail-road  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley.  At 
the  ford  of  the  Uncompahgre  River,  I  detached  Messrs.  Holman  and 
Dallas  and  two  packers  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Gunnison  River 
at  the  mouth  of  Roubideau's  Greek  and  establish  there  a  temporary 
supply-camp.  With  the  balance,  which  formed  the  working  party,  I 
followed  the  Uncompahgre  River  to  the  foot  of  the  San  Juan  Mount- 
ains. Then  turning  westward,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre plateau,  and  followed  its  crest  northwestward  to  the  Grand 
Biver,  reaching,  from  the  crest,  all  the  country  between  the  Uncompah- 
gre Valley  on  the  east  and  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers  on  the 
west  Thence  I  returned  to  my  supply-camp,  fording  the  Gunnison  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  again  at  the  mouth  of  Ronbideau's  Greek. 

Finding  it  advisable,  I  decided  to  remove  my  supply-camp  to  the  Do- 
lores River,  at  the  western  mouth  of  Unaweep  Gaiion.  The  route 
taken  was  via  the  Unaweep  Gaiion,  which  forms  a  natural  highway  be- 
tween the  Gunnison  and  Dolores  Rivers.  On  the  way  we  met  Mr. 
Gardner's  party,  and  decided  to  remain  together,  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  while  working  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  which  / 
was  known  to  be  infested  by  a  band  of  troublesome  Indians. 

Leaving  the  supply-camp  and  the  packers,  who  were  engaged  in 
freighting  provisions  thence  from  the  settlements,  we  followed  up  the 
Dolores  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  Greek,  or  Rito  Salado,  up  this  small  stream, 
and  thence  across  high  plateaus  to  the  foot  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains. 
About  a  week  was  spent  in  and  about  these  mountains,  which  afforded 
magnificent  opportunities  for  work.  Thence  our  course  of  travel  was 
southward  toward  the  Sierra  Abajo  or  Blue  Mountains.  On  our  way 
we  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  our  season's  work  summarily  ended. 
As  the  public  has  been  treated  to  numberless  accounts  of  this  affair,  all 
more  or  less  highly  colored,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention 
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it  here.  After  reaching  Parrott  City,  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  AtkinsoD,  and 
myself  accompanied  Mr.  Holmes's  party  on  a  short  trip  to  the  country 
about  the  hesul  of  the  Dolores,  after  which  I  came  to  Pneblo  with  my 
party  via  Baker's  Park,  the  Bio  Grande  Valley,  and  Mosca  Pass,  reaching 
Pneblo  in  September. 

In  1876  my  party  was  composed  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Peale,  geologist,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Mnsbbach,  topographical  assistant,  two  packers,  and  a  cook.  Mr. 
James  Stevenson,  general  executive  officer  of  the  survey,  accompanied 
my  party  during  a  portion  of  the  trip,  as  executive  officer. 

We  took  the  field  at  Gaiion  Gity,  Colo.,  on  August  23.  We  went  up 
the  Arkansas,  over  Marshall's  Pass,  down  the  Tomichi  and  Gunnison  to 
the  Uncompahgre  agency^  at  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley. 
Here  we  engaged  the  services  of  four  Ute  Indians^  as  guides  and  as  a 
sort  of  escort,  to  prevent  trouble  with  the  band  of  Indians  with  whom 
we  had  a  brush  the  preceding  summer,  as  we  were  first  to  finish  the 
survey  of  the  country  in  which  they  range.  This  work  was  completed 
without  trouble,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  Uncompahgre  agency, 
reprovisioned,  and  started  down  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison  Bivers, 
to  survey  the  part  of  our  district  lying  north  of  Grand  Eiver.  We  fol- 
lowed the  Salt  Lake  wagon-trail  down  the  Grand  Biver  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dolores,  then,  leaving  the  river,  we  struck  north,  toward  the  crest 
of  the  Roan  or  Book  Cliffs.  Beaching  their  crest,  we  traveled  generally 
eastward  along  it,  on  the  divide  of  land  between  the  Grand  and  White 
Bivers,  a  route  affording  magnificent  facilities  for  rapid  and  accurate 
work.  Beaching  the  head  of  Boan  Creek,  we  descended  into  its  caHon, 
and  followed  it  down  to  the  Grand.  Thence  we  went  up  the  Grand  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Boan  plateau,  where  our  work  ended.  From 
there  we  went  to  Bawlins,  Wyo.,  via  White  Biver  Indian  agency, 
reaching  the  former  point  on  October  23. 

Besides  the  regular  topographical  work,  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining some  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  land.  Every  considerable 
stream  which  was  crossed  was  roughly  gauged.  It  is  my  intention  to 
publish  in  the  report  for  1876  a  chapter  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
State,  its  agricultural  resources,  timber  and  pasture  land,  &c. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr,  H.  F.  Bond,  late  agent  at  the  Los 
Pinos  and  Uncompahgre  agencies,  for  the  great  assistance  which  he  has 
afforded  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work;  also  Dr.  David  Mack,  late 
surgeon  ajt  the8e  agencies. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HElfEY  GANNETT, 

Topographer. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Qeologistincharge. 
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The  area  assigned  to  the  division  under  my  charge  for  the  fieMseasons 
of  1875  and  187G  comprised  about  10,000  square  miles.  Its  limits  were  as 
follows:  Commencing:  at  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
390  30'  with  the  meridian  109°  30^,  the  north  line  runs  east  along  the  par- 
allel 39^  30'  to  its  intersection  with  the  Grand  River  in  longitude 
108°  08'.  Thence  it  follows  down  the  Grand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunni- 
son, up  the  Gunnison  to  the  mouth  of  Lake  Fork,  up  this  latter  stream 
to  the  northern  edge  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  follows  this  edge 
westward  to  the  end  of  the  range;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel  of 
370  52'  westward  to  the  meridian  109^  30',  which  meridian  forms  the 
western  limit  of  the  work. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  130  topographical  stations  were  made, 
an  average  of  one  in  every  77  square  miles.  This  area  is  mainly  made 
up  of  plateaus  considerably  disturbed  by  the  same  forces  which  have 
elevated  the  great  ranges  farther  east.  It  is  drained  by  the  Orand, 
Gunnison,  Uneompahgre,  Dolores,  and  San  Miguel  Rivers. 

The  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  separate  ranges  which  make  up 
the  mountain  system  of  Colorado  has  been  previously  noticed  in  the 
reports  of  this  survey.  Their  trends  are  all  between  southeast  and 
south,  while  the  ruling  trend  is  about  south-southeast.  This  I  call,  for 
convenience,  the  normal  trend.  The  Front,  Park,  Sangre  de  Cristo, 
Sawatch,  San  Juan,  and  Elk  ranges,  with  their  inclosed  valleys,  all 
trend  in  this  direction.  Almost  every  one  of  the  secondary  streams  of 
the  State  conform  to  this  normal  course. 

West  of  the  Elk  ranges  lies  the  district  under  consideration,  and 
here  the  same  conditions  prevail;  but  instead  of  mountain  ranges  there 
are  long  inclined  plateaus,  low,  hogback-like  ridges  and  caOons.  There 
is,  first,  the  valley  of  the  Uneompahgre,  which  extends  down  that  river 
35  miles,  then  down  the  Gunnison  about  the  same  distance  to  its  mouth, 
and  thence  down  the  Grand  40  or  50  miles,  with  a  general  course  to  the 
northwest,  but  bending  around  more  to  the  west  on  Grand  River. 
West  of  the  valley  and  parallel  to  it  is  an  inclined  plateau,  the 
Uneompahgre  Plateau,  sloping  toward  the  northeast  very  gently,  and 
breaking  off  abruptly  to  the  southwest.  Its  crest  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  to  the  head  of  the  bend  of  the  Grand.  Its 
mean  height  above  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uneompahgre  is  4,000 
feet,  or  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  West  of  this  is  the  Rio  San 
Miguel,  in  a  close  canon,  with  a  northwest  course  from  its  head  to  its 
mouth.  Then  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys  is  met  with,  all  having 
the  Siime  northwest  trend,  ^orth  of  them  rises  the  group  known  as  the 
Sierra  la  Sal,  of  igneous  origin,  and  of  later  date  than  these  ridges,  as 
the  latter  are  carried  up  on  their  slopes. 

The  Bio  Dolores  enters  this  district  from  the  south,  with  a  course 
about  north-northwest,  in  heavy  caiion  in  the  **  Great  Sage-plain ''  of 
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Professor  Newberry,  west  of  the  succession  of  parallel  ridges  just  men- 
tioned. After  a  lew  miles  of  this  course  it  leaves  the  plateau,  soon 
turns  to  the  east,  and  flows  across  these  ridges  to  its  junction  with  the 
San  Miguel,  whence  it  pursues  a  north-northwest  course  to  its  junction 
with  the  Grand. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Sage- 
plain,  which  is  drained  toward  the  southwestward  by  the  Montezuma, 
a  dry  affluent  of  the  Eio  San  Juan. 

The  heights  which  are  distributed  through  the  following  pages  were 
determined  by  the  usual  methods  followed  by  the  survey,  by  mercurial 
barometer,  aneroid,  and  vertical  angles.  The  barometric  observations 
were  referred  as  follows :  My  temporary  bases  in  1875,  on  the  Gunnison 
and  Dolores,  we  computed  from  the  base  observations  at  White  liiver 
agency.  To  these  were  referred  all  observations  at  camps.  The  latter 
being  established,  all  observations  on  stations  and  other  points  were 
refened  to  them  ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  observations  would  be  too  for 
from  coincident  in  time,  directly  to  my  temporary  bases. 

Barometric  observations  on  the  Sierra  la  Sal  were  connected  by  a 
system  of  ver^cal  angles  and  reduced  to  a  common  point,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  greater  accuracy. 

In  187(5,  my  observations  at  camps  were  referred  directly  to  AVhite 
Eiver  agency.  My  stations  and  other  points  were  referred  either  to 
camps  or  directly  to  White  River  agency. 

The  Uncompahgre  Eiver,  after  leaving  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  in 
which  it  heads,  flows  northward  through  Uncompahgre  Park.  This  is 
a  small  but  fine  valley,  about  ten  miles  long  by  two  wide.  It  is  the 
favorite  summer  camping-place  of  the  Ute  Indians,  but  owing  to  the 
elevation,  7,000  to  7,600  feet,  it  is  not  a  desirable  winter  resort. 

At  the  foot  of  the  park,  a  large  branch,  known  as  Dallas  Fork,  enters 
the  Uncompahgre  from  the  west.  Fine  meadows  extend  up  this  fork 
for  four  or  live  miles.  Below  the  junction,  the  river  enters  a  canon  in  a 
plateau,  where  the  walls  are  about  500  feet  in  height.  This  cailon  ex- 
tends down  the  rivei*  about  seven  miles.  Just  below  its  base,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  is  the  Uncompahgre  agency,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,400  feet.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth, the  river  flows  in  a  broad  valley, 
of  an  average  width  of  15  miles  and  a  length  of  35,  containing  about 
500  square  miles.  This  area  is  nearly  all  bench  land,  elevated  50  to  200 
feet  above  the  river.  The  river  bottom-lands  have  a  width  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  good,  and  can  easily 
be  made  productive  by  irrigation.  The  soil  of  the  bench  is  adobe  clay, 
varied  by  occasional  patches  of  gravel.  Alkali,  everywhere  present, 
becomes  more  abundant  farther  down  the  valley.  Its  present  vegetable 
product  is  in  the  main  part  sage.  White  sage  is  abundant  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  with  a  little  bunch  and  grama  grass.  In  the  lower 
end,  even  sage  does  not  grow  with  much  animation,  and  the  field  is 
almost  abandoned  to  cacti  and  sterility. 

W^ith  exception  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  three  small  branches  near 
the  head  of  the  valley,  no  water  is  brought  in.  During  early  spring 
most  of  the  water-courses  are  full,  but  this  lasts  a  few  days  only.  Two 
small  branches  carry  water  all  the  year,  but  these  are  unimportant  for 
irrigating  purposes.  About  eight  miles  below  the  agency,  a  small 
stream  enters  the  valley  and  immediately  spreads  over  the  suiTace,  nat- 
urally irrigating  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile.  Ilere  a  family  of  Utes 
are  engaged  in  cultivating  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  common  garden- 
vegetables,  in  which  they  have  good  success,  although  occasionally  in- 
terfered with  by  early  frosts. 
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Tho  Uncompahgre  was  gauged  at  the  agency  early  in  September, 
and  the  amount  of  water  carried  per  second  found  to  be  356  cubic  feet. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  slight  indication  of  the  amount  carried  during 
the  irrigating  season.  Owing  to  the  character  of  its  drainage  area, 
which,  though  not  large,  consists  entirely  of  high  mountains,  the  spring 
floods  must  raise  the  river  immensely  and  continue  for  some  time. 

With  the  amount  of  water  carried  early  in  September  the  river  will, 
by  using  it  all,  irrigate  about  120  square  miles,  using  Captain  Smith's 
rale,  which  is  applicable  to  the  sub-Himalayan  districts,  that  one  cubic 
foot  per  second  will  irrigate  about  a  third  of  a  square  mile.  This  is 
equivalent  in  amount  to  a  monthly  rain-fall  of  about  2.3  inches,  not  too 
much,  certainly,  for  any  crop,  and  not  enough  for  some  crops. 

There  is  every  probability  that  in  May,  June,  and  July  the  river  car- 
ries water  enough  to  irrigate  a  large  part  of  the  valley,  and  where  the 
soil  is  not  too  alkaline  it  will  make  good  farming-land.  The  rate  of  fall 
of  the  river  through  the  valley  is  given  below : 

Elevation.    Fall  per  mile. 
Miles.  Feet.  Feet. 

Moothof  the  Dallas  Fork 0  7,400 

Uncompahgre  agency - 14.5  6,400  69.0* 

Crossing  of  the  wagon-roacl 25.5  5,800  54.5 

Mouth 54.5  5,100  24.1 

The  slope  of  the  bench-land  follows  approximately  that  of  the  river, 
and  In  consequence  of  this  and  the  rapid  fall  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  bench.  The  latter  is  nearly  horizontal  for  a  long 
distance  back  from  the  river,  rendering  irrigation  of  large  areas  com- 
paratively inexpensive.  Its  low  elevation  compared  with  most  of  the 
valleys  of  Colora^lo  gives  it  a  climate  sufficiently  warm  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain,  garden-vegetables,  &c. 

THE  UNCOMPAHGRE  PLATEAU. 

Westward  from  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre  the  country  rises 
gradually.  It  is  impossible  to  say  along  what  line  the  valley  ends  and 
the  slope  of  the  plateau  begins.  At  a  mean  distance  from  the  Uncom- 
pahgre River  of  20  miles,  and  at  a  mean  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  this 
long  B\o\)e  suddenly  ends,  in  most  places  breaking  off  abruptly  in  a  suc- 
cession of  two  or  three  steps  to  the  caiion  of  the  San  Miguel.  In  a  few 
places,  instead  of  breaking  off,  the  beds  are  bent  over  and  slope  down 
to  the  caiion  of  San  Miguel  or  Dolores  at  a  steep  angle.  The  crest  of 
this  inclined  plateau  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
ID  a  direction  nearly  northwest  to  the  head  of  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Grand  River.  It  decreases  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  mountains 
from  a  height  of  10,200  feet  at  its  hea(l  to  8,600  near  its  northwestern  end. 

Following  down  toward  the  northwest  the  depression  of  the  valley  of 
the  Uncompahgre,  we  find  that  it  crosses  the  Gunnison  and  continues 
down  the  latter  stream  on  the  eastern  side.  The  gentle  rise  of  land  on 
the  western  side  of  the  valley  also  continues  down  across  the  Gunnison, 
and  this  river  flows  in  a  caiion  in  this  slope  at  a  level  but  slightly  below 
that  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  but  two  or  three  miles  to  the  eastward, 
a  marked  instance  of  the  conservatism  of  streams. 

Near  the  month  of  the  Gunnison,  and  for  several  miles  down  the 
Grand  below  its  mouth,  this  plateau  slope  is  broken  off'  abruptly  in  a 
precipice,  leaving  the  river  in  a  valley  at  its  foot. 
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of  elevation  on  the  cfaanioter  of  the  vegeta- 
than  on  this  platean.    In  the  intoior,  near 
la  <he  Utes,  one  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
«r  olear,  cold  water,  beantifal  aspen  grovee,  the 
satast  abnndanoe,  and  n  profusion  of  wild  fruit 
tta  eoontiy  is  a  perfect  flower-garden.     This  ex- 
feet,  below  which  the  scene  changes  to  one  in  all 
Aspen  gives  place  to  pifion  and  cedar.     The 
to  sage,,  cacti,  and  bare  rock.    The  streams 
te  tmky  caHons,  turn  muddy  and  warm,  and  gradually 
r  changes.    Blackmailed  deer  give  place  to  the 
Grouse  disappear,  while  rattlesnakes  and  cen- 
poprietorship.    In  the  place  of  an  open,  rolling 
adntrict  traversed  by  deep,  narrow  gorges,  of  abrupt 
r  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  traverse,  without  a 
highways.  * 

ttis  indined  platean  has  been  produced  by  a  gradual 
^iag  granite,  about  an  axis  in  the  Uncompahgre  Val- 
it  the  sedimentary  beds.    The  thickness  of  the  latter 
^  MtaMI  ptanses,  but  nowhere  on  the  plateau  does  it  exceed 

.::::^  vj  *  platoaii  traiisvcrsely  into  two  parts,  is  a  remarkable  top- 

v?»^'iin.^  AB*i  ^twlogical  feature  in  the  form  of  a  canon,  whicli  con- 

x^-^  .X'  v.*aa3:34>u  on  the  northeast  with  the  Dolores  on  the  sonthwest. 

:     M\t»!S  :j*  l»ttuniiM>n  six  miles  above  its  month,  at  an  elevation  of 

iv  ivc/  t\^\>wing  it  sonthwestwanl,  its  bed  is  seen  to  rise  slowly, 

r  u  >  >4»ia  ttowiug  into  the  Gunnison,  while  the  walls  on  each  hand 

■^    »*ti^  r»^«dly-    The  bottom  rises  to  a  divide,  with  an  elevation  of 

■vM  ti^c*  ^v^ra\  miles  east  of  the  crest  of  the  platean.    The  walls  at 

tx    *i^  li^^Jiw  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.     West  of  this  divide,  there 

^  .  -ttr*m  *>wing  into  the  Dolores.    At  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  which 

Kit:  jnM^-j  ^Uir abruptly,  the  depth  of  the  caiion  is  fnlly  3,000  feet.    Be- 

*.    j^  c«^  the  wails  fall  off  abrnptly  and  become  broken  up,  and 

■  •     n^  r*pid  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  canon  is  here.    At  its  jnnctiou 

^l   jt*  lK»i\WS,  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  the  ele- 

*'  \ni  <ji  ^^1^  f**^  ^^  ^^®  same  as  at  the  junction  with  the  Gunnison. 

*'s.»v*  tin^  1^^^"^  marked  *'a"  on  the  accompanying  map,  the  canon  is 

.  *♦   tW  di'ep,  and  is  cut  in  soft  sedimentary  beds.    It  is  here  prob- 

**>*\^'W  «t^k  of  the  small  stream  which  now  occnpies  it.    At  *'«'' 

*^  *'    -v»  jwejirs  on  the  bottom,  and  thence  westwaid  the  lower  part  of 

"v^^-it*  n  i*  ^'«t  ^"  ^^^®'  evidently  by  a  powerful  stream.    The  granite 

v«ol"  the  walls  increases  in  height  as  the  canon  deepens,  and  at  the 

^!^^'  ibt*  plateau  forms  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  walls,  the 

''^'^^"•hinl  or  1,000  feet,  being  sedimentary  beds.    At  ''b'^  the  granite 

^^^W«lv  distippears.    The  canon  is  narrow  near  the  Gunnison  end; 

NttTt^'ond  the  sharp  elbow-like  bend  it  gradually  widens  as  Jar  as  the 
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creat  of  tbe  platean,  where  it  contracts  suddenly,  and  is  very  narrow 
until  it  clears  the  granite. 

The  granite  clills  are  everywhere  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  narrow 
parts  of  the  cafiou  the  sedimentaries  (red  beds)  are  cut  very  raggedly, 
while  in  the  wide  part  their  smooth  slopes  and  rounded  angles  look 
very  much  like  terraces.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  caiion,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  clew  to  its  history.  That  it  marks  the  former  course  of  a  large 
stream,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  a  caiion  purely  of  erosion, 
as  there  are  no  signs  of  fracture  whatever  in  the  formations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  beds  on  the  two  sides  are  continuous,  and  have  the  same 
slight  dip  toward  the  northeast.  The  streams  which  now  occupy  it  are 
very  small,  and  are  totally  unable  to  cut  into  the  granite.  The  course 
of  this  caiion  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  general  course  of  the  Grand, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  The  courses  of  these  two  streams, 
as  far  as  this  point,  have  been  described  and  shown  to  have  been  estab- 
lished previous  to  the  disturbances  now  existing  about  them.  Suppose 
that  their  course  below  this  point,  before  the  elevation  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Platean,  to  have  been  on  the  line  of  this  caiion.  As  the  plateau 
slowly  rose,  swinging  about  a  horizontal  axis,  situated  in  the  valleys  of 
tbe  Gunnison  and  Uucompahgre,  the  stream  would  commence  to  cut  a 
cafion  to  keep  its  course.  The  rate  of  rise  of  the  crest  being  greater 
than  the  cutting  power  of  the  river,  a  dam  would  be  formed  at  the  crest, 
and  a  lake  would  be  the  result.  As  the  dam  rose,  and  with  it  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  the  stream  flowing  over  the  dam  would  lijive  its  rjxte 
of  fall  and  its  eroding  power  increased,  until  there  would  be  a  balance 
of  forces  and  the  dam  would  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Cutting 
would  take  place  not  only  below  the  dam,  but  the  summit  of  the  dam 
would  be  moved  back.  This  hypothesis  meets  all  the  observed  facts. 
The  caiion  is  broad  just  east  of  the  crest;  the  stratified  beds  there  have 
smooth  rounded  forms,  as  if  cut  by  gently  flowing  water;  the  fall  ot  the 
bottom  of  the  caiion  west  of  the  crest  is  comparatively  rapid,  and  the 
rocks  cut  in  ragged  shapes,  as  if  erosion  was  rapid,  and  the  divide  is 
not  at  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  but  several  miles  farther  east.  Fur- 
ther, suppose  that  the  elevation  of  this  jilateau,  in  its  later  stages,  or 
some  other  geologic  change,  opened  and  made  more  j)racticabie  the 
present  course  of  the  Grand,  around  the  northern  end  ot  the  Uucom- 
pahgre Plateau  j  naturally,  the  river  would  take  it. 

This  deserted  canon  is  known  to  the  Ute  Indians  as  ^^Unaweep" 
(Eed-rock)  caiion.  Tbe  scenery  which  it  presents  is  grand  beyond 
description.  From  the  elbow -like  bend,  where  the  walls  first  attain  a 
considerable  altitude,  westward  for  several  miles,  the  granite  rises 
vertically  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  narrow,  has  relief  columns, 
for  some  hundreds  of  feet;  above,  the  red  beds  cap  it  in  broken  i)reci- 
pices.  West  of  station  38,  the  granite  assumes  a  more  massive,  char- 
acteristic form  ;  great  masses  jut  out  into  the  valley.  The  scenery 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  Yoseniite,  but  the  foliation  of  the  granite 
and  tbe  forms  that  result  from  it  are*  wanting  here.  In  the  close  part 
of  the  canon  west  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  the  granite  becomes  far 
more  rugged  and  broken. 

All  tbe  streams  which  enter  the  canon  from  the  sides  have  cut  only 
through  tbe  stratified  beds  to  the  top  of  the  granite.  Thence  they 
reach  tbe  bed  of  the  canon  in  fine  waterfalls,  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
in  two  or  three  instances,  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  fall.  In  spring, 
when  these  streams  are  full,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  some  of 
these  falls  must  be  of  surpassing  beauty. 
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The  following  heights  are  on  or  near  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre 

Plateau : 

Approximate    Ai>prozimate     Eleration, 

latitude.  lonKitnde.  feet. 

Station  14 :».08  107.54  9,561 

Station  15 38.12  107.56  10.202 

Station  18 38.16  108.07  9,557 

8tation23 38.25  108.25  9,22S 

Station  26 38.30  108.35  9,789 

Station  32 38. 35  108. :«  9,518 

Station  36 38.42  108.45  

Station  33 38.43  108  48  9,315 

Station  41 38.50  108.47  9,525 

Station43 38.49  108.53  9,3:M 

Station  47 38.52  109.00  8,«K) 

Station  48 38.52  108.58  8,706 

West  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  the  country  assumes  the  form  of 
broken  plateaus  and  mesas,  a  character  which  it  maintains  to  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains,  varied  only  by  the  occurrence  of  a  few  groups  of  erup- 
tive mountains. 

The  Bio  San  Miguel  heads  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and,  emerging 
from  them,  takes  a  general  northwest  course,  which  it  keeps  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Dolores,  following  the  southwestern  foot  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau.  Its  course  is  entirely  in  cailon,  and  in  few  cases  are 
there  any  bottom-lands.  In  one  place,  where  ic  has  a  west  course  for  a 
few  miles,  there  are  half  a  dozen  square  miles  of  bottom-lands.  The 
plateau,  along  its  course,  which  I  have  named  the  San  Miguel  Plateau, 
is  very  Hat  and  uniform,  gradually  falling  from  a  height  of  8,000  feet 
near  the  foot  of  the  monnUiin  to  G,000  at  its  mouth.  The  caiion  walls 
range  from  200  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  but  the  ruling  height  is  800  to 
1,000  feet..  They  are  very  rugged,  and  can  be  passed  in  few  places. 
A  few  heights  along  its  course  are  appended. 

Miles.  Elevfttion,  Fall  per 

feet.  mile,  feet 

In  valley  below  Bear  Creek  Pass,  (head) 0  10,  *200  ^oh 

Junction  of  east  branch ^ 12         7,700  "VA 

Exit  from  the  mountains 22          7,200  ^ 

Crossing  of  the  Navajo  trail 40          6,300  «.^ 

Foot  of  western  bend 64          5,r»fK)  ^o 

Mouth bO          5,000  ^ 

This  stream  was  gauged  in  September  at  the  crossing  of  the  Navajo 
trail,  and  found  to  carry  288  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  But  a  very 
small  part  of  this  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation. 

The  San  Miguel  Plateau  is,  near  the  mountains,  covered  with  a  scat- 
tering growth  of  heavy  pine.  Farther  north,  pine  gives  way  to  sage 
and  grass.  Here  is  also  tound  in  great  abundance  the  Yucca  auj^usti- 
foliaj  whose  pulpy,  sweet  seed-vessels  form  a  staple  article  of  food  among 
the  Indians. 

The  Rio  Dolores  heads  in  the  western  and  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains.  Its  course  after  leaving  the  mountains  is  at  first 
nearly  south,  then,  suddenly  turning  back  almost  upon  itself,  it  flows 
northerly  against  the  slope  of  a  plateau,  in  which  it  buries  itself  deeper 
and  deeper.  In  approximate  latitude  37°  50^  it  reaches  the  edge  of  thfs 
plateau,  and  by  a  succession  of  zigzags,  alternately  with  the  dip  and 
the  strike  of  steeply  inclined  beds,  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  valley  of 
Disappointment  Creek.  This  valley  has  an  elongated  saucer  shape,  be- 
ing surrounded  on  all  sides  by  beds  dipping  toward  its  center.  The 
Dolores  flows  around  the  west  and  north  sides  of  this  valley  on  the 
outside  of  its  rim,  most  of  the  way  being  in  a  caiion  between  this  rim 
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and  the  wall  of  the  plateaa.  At  the  northeast  corner  of  this  valley,  the 
rirer  suddenly  tarns  from  east  to  north,  Hows  in  this  coarse  a  few  miles 
hetween  immense  walls  of  sandstone,  then  turns  again  to  the  eastward, 
and  holds  this  coarse  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Miguel,  crossing  on  its 
way  two  sharp  ridges  and  a  transverse  valley.  After  being  joined  by 
the  San  Miguel,  this  erratic  stream  seems  to  lose  its  desire  to  perform 
strange  and  unexpected  things  and  quietly  follows  a  northwest  course 
to  its  mouth. 

The  annexed  table  of  heights  along  the  course  of  the  Dolores  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  it«  fall.  Many  of  the  figures  were  given 
me  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  topographer  of  the  southwestern  division  in  1875. 

urnAa      Elevation,    Fall  per 
^"••-  leet.        mile,  feet 

Lost  Canon 0  6,950  ^^ 

Lo«t  Cafion 23  6.500  .'t" 

Month  of  DlBappointmcDt  Creek 51  5,000  \Z 

In  Paradox  Valley 85  6  100  JiJ 

Month  of  San  Miguel 91  5,000  \' 

Mouth  of  Uuawecp  Cafion 113  4.600  i^ 

Mouth 134  4,250  ^' 

Within  my  district  there  is  little  agricultural  land  on  the  Dolores.  In 
the  valley  crossed  by  this  stream  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  San  Mi- 
guel (which  I  have  named  Paradox  Valley)  a  few  square  miles  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  river,  but  not  a  large  amount.  At  the  foot  of  Saucer 
Valley,  also,  there  are  a  few  square  luiles  of  irrigable  land. 

The  Dolores  was  gauged. at  tbe  mouth  of  Disappointment  Creek  in 
September  and  found  to  carry  202  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  country  between  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  consists  of  broken 
plateaus,  here  and  there  thrown  up  into  ridges.  In  the  southern  part, 
it  has  a  uniform  slope  toward  the  north  from  the  western  end  of  the 
San  Juan  Range.  Farther  north,  the  disturbances  occur  in  lines  running 
northwest  and  southeast.  Westward  from  the  San  Miguel  we  note 
first  a  ridge  dipping  northeast,  with  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  southwest. 
Then  an  anticlinal  valley — Paradox  Valley — with  the  same*  trend, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Dolores.  Next  a  ridge,  dipping  south- 
westward  at  a  low  angle  and  breaking  oft"  toward  the  valley  just  men- 
tioned. This  ridge  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  a  large,  shallow,  saucer- 
like  depression.  The  northern  edge  of  this  breaks  off  against  the  Do- 
lores, forming  the  southern  wall  of  its  caiion  in  a  part  of  its  eastern 
course.  The  southern  rim  was  elevated  by  the  San  Juan  Mountains. 
Its  western  rim  is  the  next  of  the  system  of  parallel  ridges  which  diversify 
this  plateaa  country,  a  part  of  an  anticlinal,  dipping  northeast.  West 
of  this  ridge  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  with  the  prevalent  trend,  and 
draining  northeast  to  the  Dolores.  The  ridge  on  the  farther  side  of 
this  valley  is  the  other  half  of  the  anticlinal,  is  low,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern rim  of  the  saucer-shaped  valley  of  Disappointment  Creek.  There 
are  here,  then,  two  anticlinal  and  two  synclinal  valleys  with  their  di- 
viding ridges. 

West  of  the  Dolores  is  the  plateau  in  which  its  canon  is  cut.  This 
plateau,  called  by  Dr.  Newberry,  who  accompanied  Macomb's  expedi- 
tion to  this  eountry  in  1859,  by  the  generic  name  of  the  "Great  Sage- 
plain,"  is  drained  entirely  by  the  Montezuma,  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan. 
From  the  east,  north,  and  west  the  slope  is  toward  a  center,  forming  a 
third  saucer-like  basin,  but  here  the  influence  of  the  mountains  is  not 
felt  on  the  south,  and  therefore  in  that  direction  it  is  open. 

All  this  country  west  of  the  San  Miguel,  except  immediately  under 
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the  San  Joan  Moootains,  is  almost  destitute  of  water  other  than  the 
Dolores.  One  or  two  small  streams  carry  a  little  water  thronghout  the 
year,  bat  it  is  more  or  less  (and  generally  more)  alkaline.  There  are  a 
few  springs  and  water-holes  which  can  be  depended  on,  not  only  for 
water  bat  alkali,  and  often  more  of  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Speaking  generally,  grass  is  very  scarce  and  sage  is  abnadant.  The 
little  timber  consists  of  piiion  pine  and  cedar.  It  is  valueless  to  the 
agriculturist  and  nearly  so  to  the  stock-raiser. 

The  Sierra  la  Sal  is  a  small  group  of  emptive  mountains  standing 
sonth  of  Grand  Kiver  and  surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Dolores.  The  group  is  about  12  miles  in  length  frooi  north  to  south 
and  G  miles  in  breadth.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  small  branch  of  the 
Dolores,  whose  water  is  a  strong  brine.  This  stream  heads  in  a  small 
valley  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountains. 

These  mountnins  are  in  three  groups,  connected  with  one  another  by 
low  saddles.  Their  summits  are  12,000  to  13,000  feet  high,  while  the 
plateau  near  them  is  6,000  to  7,000  and  the  beds  of  the  principal  streams 
are  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-leveL 

Heights  of  the  principal  peaks  are  given  in  the  annexed  table,  with 
their  approximate  latitude  and  longitude. 

Approximate    Approximate     EleraUon 
latitade.  loDgitoUe.  feet. 

Xorthem  groop :  o    /    //         o      /     /' 

Mount  Waas 38  32  00  109  13  00  12,586 

Station  (>t) .' :«  33  00  109  14  00  12,032 

StationO? 38  30  00  109  09  00  12,218 

22-()6 38  »2  30  109  14  00  12,237 

i 38  -32  30  109  14  15  12,421 

m 38  32  00  109  14  15  12,468 

€ 38  31  00  109  14  00  l'»,b22 

Mount  Tomasaki 38  :«)  30  109  13  00  12,489 

h ;W  32  00  109  12  00  12,062 

a 38  32  00  109  11  30  11,997 

Middle  group : 

MountPeale 38  26  00  109  13  30  12,980 

h 38  28  00  109  14  00  12.890 

k 1 38  26  00  109  15  30  12,724 

I 38  26  30  109  16  00  12,300 

Soutbern  group: 
Mount  Tukuhnikavats 38  24  00        109  15  30        12,004 

Since  there  has  l>een  talk  of  utilizing  the  salt  deposits  in  Sindbad's 
Valley,  as  the  valley  in  which  Salt  Creek  heads  has  been  named  by  the. 
miners  in  the  San  Juan  region,  I  will  briefly  mention  here  the  best 
route  to  reach  them.  I  know  of  no  route  practicable  for  w^agons,  and 
can  conceive  of  none  which  can  be  opened  without  great  labor.  The 
best  and  most  direct  trail  leads  down  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  San 
Miguel,  keeping  back  some  distance  from  it,  leaves  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  bend,  and  keeps  a  northwest  course  down  a  long  valley,  crosses 
the  Dolores  in  this  valley,  climbs  its  eastern  wall  a  few  miles  farther  on, 
and  enters  Sindbad's  Valley  on  the  west  side.  This  trail  is  marked  on 
the  drainage  map  accompanying  this  report.  The  only  bad  place  is  in 
getting  down  the  wall  of  Sindbad's  Valley. 

These  salt  deposits,  though  not  extensive,  are  worthy  of  examination 
for  economic  purposes. 

TbeGrand  River,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  flows  in  a  valley  for 
about  20  miles,  closely  hugging  the  precipices,  which  here  form  the  border 
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of  the  Uncompah  j2^e  Plateau.  Its  conrse  iwS  in  this  part  about  west-north- 
west. Twenty  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Gunnison  it  runs  into  a  low 
caiiOQ  50  to  200  feet  deep,  among  hogbacks  which  are  outliers  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Uncorapahgre  Plateau.  Its  course  changes  abruptly  soon 
after  entering  this  caiion  to  southwest  and  then  to  south-southwest, 
which  it  holds  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores ;  turning  then  to  the 
southwest  again,  it  keeps  this  course  quite  straight  to  its  junction  with 
the  Green.  There  are  but  three  or  four  places  between  the  head  of  this 
caiion  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores  where  the  river  can  be  reached. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores  it  buries  itself  in  a  deep,  narrow,  winding, 
but  short  canon,  cut  into  red  beds,  and  emerges  therefrom  north  of  the 
Sierra  la  Sal  into  a  valley  of  erosion,  surrounded  by  tremendous  cliffs 
of  deep-red  sandstone,  1,600  to  2,500  feet  high,  carved  in  fantastic 
forms,  here  simple,  broad,  and  massive,"  there  cut  into  spires,  pinnacles, 
and  buttresses.  Below,  it  flows  alternately  in  caDous  and  across  nar- 
row, transverse  valleys.  This  river  was  gauged  in  September,  at  the 
ford,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  Its  discharge  was  4,850 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  work  of  this  season  completes  the  barometric  profile  of  this  river. 
This  is  given  below  : 

Miles.      Elevation,        Fall  per  mile, 
feet.  I'eet. 

Grand  Lake,  Middle  Park 348  8,153  „,  , 

Month  of  Blue  River,  (head  of  caiion) , 302  7,18:^  ni*  j 

Foot  ofcaflon  in  Park  Range *295  7,000  f?/ * 

Month  of  Eagle  River 228  6,  li>5  };i;  ^ 

Month  of  Roaring  Fork 209  5,7:M  f"*^ 

Month  of  creek 2Q3  5,645  ;?{){ 

Mouth  of  North  Main  Creek ISS  5,445  ^Jj'^ 

Month  of  Roan  Creek 152  5,100  .^'^ 

Month  of  GiiuniHon  River 1^0  4,523  ^^'^ 

Head  of  low  canon 104  4,500  ^2 

Horseshoe  Bend 70  4,300  ^J'^ 

Month  of  Rio  Dolores v 52  4,250  **  ° 

Junction  of  Grand  and  Green 3,900 

The  same  valley  as  that  known  above  the  Gunnison,  as  the  Uncoin- 
phagre  Valley,  and  between  the  Gunnison  and  Grand  as  the  Gunnison 
Valley,  extends  on  down  the  Grand,  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  that 
river,  to  the  western  limit  of  my  work,  longitude  109^  30'.  This  part 
of  it  I  call  the  Grand  River  Valley.  Its  length,  following  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  is  about  75  miles,  and  its  average  width  is  15  miles. 
Area,  about  1,100  square  miles.  It  is  almost  flat,  with  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  the  Eoan  or  Book  Cliffs,  which  limit 
it  on  the  north ;  and  in  the  western  part  it  rises  toward  the  west,  to 
form  the  divide  between  the  Grand  and  Green.  A  few  small  hogbacks 
near  the  river  alone  diversify  the  surface. 

With  the  solo  exception  of  one  little  trickling  stream,  strongly  alkaline, 
there  is  no  water  in  the  valley  except  the  Grand  River.  The  Roan 
Clifts  send  down  several  small  streams,  but  the  water  sinks  very  soon 
after  entering  the  valley.  Vegetation  is  very  scanty.  In  the  bottom- 
lands (which  are  very  limited),  there  are  fine  groves  of  cottonwoods, 
and  greasewood  grows  rank  and  dense.  On  the  hogbacks  along  the 
river  there  is  considerable  grass,  but  elsewhere  in  the  valley  there  is 
only  a  scanty  growth  of  sage.  The  soil  is  everywhere  impregnated 
with  alkali.  It  is  a  stiff,  heavy  clay,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  surface  as 
hard  asa  board,  but,  when  wet,  becomes  mud  of  almost  incalculable  depth. 
The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  just  west  of  the  Little  Book  Cliffs,  can  be 
easily  irrigated  from  the  river,  and  thus  several  hundreds  of  square 
miles  may  be  made  available  for  agriculture.  Farther  down,  however, 
the  level  of  the  valley  rises  so  much  that  water  from  the  river  cannot 
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reach  it.  Neither  can  it  be  irrigated  by  artesian  wells,  as  the  dip  of 
the  strata  is  away  from  it. '  It  most  remain  what  it  is  utterly  valneless, 
unless  a  change  of  climate  takes  place. 

The  Grand  River  Valley  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Roan  or  Book 

Cliffs.    The  first  name  has  been  given  them  from  their  prevailing  color, 

.  the  second  from  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  cliff,  which,  with  its 

overhanging  crest  and  slight  talus,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 

the  edge  of  a  bound  book. 

The  line  of  these  cliffs  extends  almost  unbroken  from  longitude  107^ 
45^  westward  across  the  Green  River.  The  western  limit  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  The  general  course  is  slightly  south  of  west,  gener- 
ally following  the  line  of  the  Grand,  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  it  as  the  river  trends  more  to  the  southward  or  northward.  These 
cliff's  are  but  the  southern  escarpment  of  a  gently-inclined  plateau, 
sloping  north  or  northeast  toward  White  River.  With  the  exception 
of  two  large  branches  of  the  Grand,  which,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the. 
cliffs,  cut  some  distance  back  into  the  plateau,  the  edge  of  the  cliffs 
forms  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Grand  and  White. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Roan  Creek  the  cliff's  are  simple  walls  of  rock, 
nearly  vertical,  with  the  crest  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river. 
Their  height  is  about  8,600  feet,  or  3,500  feet  above  the  river.  North 
of  the  western  end  of  Grand  Mesa,  the  cliffs  send  off*  southward  a 
heavy  spur,  dipping  at  a  low  angle  toward  the  northeast.  This  spur 
joins  the  slopes  of  the  Grand  iSfesa,  and  across  it  the  Grand  River  has 
cut  its  way  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  dip,  making  a  tremendous 
caiion,  which  reaches,  in  the  deepest  part,  a  depth  of  nearly  3,000  feet. 

Farther  westward  the  cliffs  consist  of  very  rugged  and  precipitous 
foot-hills,  rising  by  a  succession  of  broken  steps  to  the  crest. 

In  this  part  the  crest  is  8,000  to  9,000  feet  high,  very  narrow  and 
winding.  On  one  side  are  sheer  precipices,  several  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  at  the  bases  of  which  head  small  branches  of  the  Grand.  On 
the  other  side,  on  the  sloping  i>lateau  surface,  branches  ot  the  White 
River  head.  These  streams  rapidly  cut  their  way  down  in  the  soic 
sandstones,  so  that  their  progress  northward  is  little  more  rapid  than 
that  downward.  The  divide  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  30  or  40 
feet  in  width,  with  a  sheer  cliff  many  hundreds  of  feet  high  on  the  south 
and  on  the  north  an  earth-slope  of  at  least  30^. 

On  the  crest  water  is  very  scarce.  A  heavy  trail  winds  along  it,  and 
at  every  12  or  15  miles  there  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

The  crest  is  mainly  covered  with  grass  and  sage;  quaking-aspen 
groves  are  found  here  and  there,  and,  in  a  few  localities,  spruces  and 
pines. 

The  following  heights  are  on  the  crest  of  the  cliffs : 

Approximate  Aproxinate  Elevation, 
uititnde.        loQgittide.       Feet. 

Station  10 39.11  109.:«  8,787 

Station  17 39.15  109.32  8,620 

Station  18 .- 39.19  109.32  8.758 

Station  19 39.22  109.26  8,207 

Station  20 39.25  109.10  8,368 

Station  21 39.26  109.17  8,379 

Station  22 39.26  109.06  8,051 

Station  23 39.31  109.02  7,904 

Station  24 39.32  109.00  8,681 

Station  25 39.37  108.54  8,669 

Station  26 39.;^  108.49  8,770 

Station  27 1 39.32  108.37  8,850 

Station  28 39.25  108.37  8,431 

Station  29 39.27  108.37  8,691 

Station  30 39.24  108.35  8,671 
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WAGON-ROADS,   TRAILS,   ETC. 

The  following  are  the  principal  wagon  roads  in  the  district  under  con- 
sideration : 

Wagon-road  from  Los  Finos  (old  agency)  to  the  Uncompahgre  agency. — 
This  wagon-trail,  though  at  present  in  a  rough  condition,  can  be  put  in 
good  order  at  slight  expense.  It  leaves  the  toll-road  to  Lake  City  at 
Lake  Fork,  and  almost  immediately  climbs  the  high  plateau  which 
borders  this  stream  on  the  west.  This  ascent  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  route,  from  Its  length  and  steepness,  and  requires  consider- 
able grading,  cutting,  and  embanking  to  render  it  practicable  for  heavy 
loads.  On  the  plateau  it  runs  nearly  northwest,  over  a  gently  undula- 
ting surface,  crossing  two  streams  whose  banks  are  quite  steep,  for  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  where  it  meets  Gunnison's  wagon-trail.  This 
is  the  easiest  part  of  the  route.  There  is  no  improvement  needed,  ex- 
cept slight  cuttings  in  the  banks  of  the  two  streams  mentioned  above. 
The  road  thence  follows  Gunnison's  wagon-trail  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley.  It  passes  along  a  depression  between  the  spurs  of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  on  the  south  and  a  high  plateau  on  the  north.  This  depres- 
sion is  cut  by  a  succession  of  northward  flowing  streams  into  a  series 
of  saddles.  The  ascents  and  descents  of  these  saddles  are  quite  steep, 
but  by  a  little  cutting  easy  grades  can  be  made.  The  road  strikes  the 
Uncompahgre  at  the  old  ford,  and  follows  the  river  upon  the  west  side 
to  the  agency.  Wood,  water,  and  grass  are  abundant  everywhere  on 
the  ronte,  except  between  the  crossing  of  Cebolla  Creek  and  the  Un- 
compahgre. Here  is  a  stretch  of  25  miles  without  water,  except  in  two 
alkaline  springs,  as  Cedar  Creek  is  dry  nearly  all  the  year. 

From  December  to  April  this  route  is  not  practicable  for  wagons, 
owing  to  the  snow;  and  for  three  months  at  least  traveling  it  witli 
pack-animals  is  impossible.  There  is  no  other  route  from  the  east 
practicable  for  wagons,  and  in  winter  this  is  the  only  available  mail- 
rout€,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  shortest  and  best. 

The  following  table  is  made  out  to  give  a  few  distances  and  elevations 
on  this  route : 

Milea.     Elevation, 
feet. 

Los  Finos,  (old  agency) 9,290 

Broad  Platcao,  average  elevation 10, 300 

White  Earth  Uivcp 10.0  b,?A)i) 

Leave  Earth  Kiver liU  8,100 

Plateau  snramit 22.2  8,900 

Lake  Fork 27.8  7,800 

Plateau,  gradually  rising  to 37.6  8,900 

Mountain  Creek 38  0  8,739 

Divide 38.5  8,900 

Blue  Creek 39.3  8,600 

Divide 40.0  8,800 

Creek 40.4  8,300 

Divide 41.6  H.TjOO 

Strike  Cimmaron  Creek 44.6  7,459 

Leave  Cebolla  Creek 45.5  6,874 

Divide 51.0  7,9t)0 

Ford  of  Unconapabgro 70.5  5, 800 

Uooumpabgre  agency 81.5  0, 400 

SKETCH  OF  THE    SALT  LAKE    WAGON-ROAD  FROM    OURAY,   COLO.,   TO 

SALINA,   UTAH. 

As  many  inquiries  concerning  this  road  have  been  made  recently  by 
settlers  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Southwestern  Colorado,  with  a  view 
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to  using  it  in  freighting  provisions,  &c.,  from  the  settlements  of  South- 
ern Utah,  the  following  itinerary  is  presented  to  answer  these  inquiries: 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  this  survey  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  writer  has  examined  this  road  from  Ouray  nearly  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Green  River;  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson, 
of  the  survey  under  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  he  has  been  supplied  with  notes 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  route  from  Green  Biver  to  Saliua,  the 
nearest  settlement  of  any  consequence. 

Difitances  have  been  taken  from  the  maps,  and,  as  they  disregard  the 
minor  curves  of  the  road,  they  will  in  general  be  found  rather  under 
than  above  the  distances  traveled. 

From  Ouray  to  the  Uncorapahgre  agency  is  28  miles.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  eastern  bank  of  the  Uncompahgre  to  a  point  two  or  three  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  where  it  turns  back  from  the 
river,  and,  after  winding  among  the  hills  for  a  few  miles,  returns  to  the 
river  in  the  caiion.  The  rest  of  the  distance  it  follows  the  river,  cross- 
ing it  three  times.  These  fords,  and  especially  the  second  one,  are  dan- 
gerous in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  avoid  these  a  branch  has  been 
prospected.  This,  leaving  the  main  road  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dallas 
Fork,  crosses  the  Uncompahgre  and  this  stream,  climbs  the  high  cafion 
wall  by  terrific  grades,  and  then  keeps  along  the  plateau,  descending  by 
easy  grades  to  the  agency. 

There  are  good  campiBgplaces  everyw^here  on  each  branch  of  the 
road  as  far  as  the  agency,  where  grass  and  wood  are  scarce.  From  the 
agency  to  the  ford  of  the  Uncompahgre,  where  the  road  from  Los  Finos 
crosses,  is  11  miles.    The  road  follows  the  river  on  the  western  bank. 

From  this  point  to  the  ford  of  the  Gunnison  is  28  miles.  The  road 
keeps  along  the  western  bank,  or  near  it,  to  a  jwint  about  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre,  where  it  leaves  it  and  bears 
off  northwestward  to  the  Gunnison,  which  it  crosses  at  the  mouth  of 
Koubideau's  Greek.  A  sketch  of  the  ford  is  given,  showing  width  and 
depths  in  September.  In  spring  and  early  summer  this  ford  is  too  deep 
to  be  practicable.  The  bottom  is  of  ])ebbles  and  is  perfectly  hard. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottonwoods  on  each  shore  for  the  construction  of 
raits.  There  are  good  camping-places  on  each  side  of  the  river  at  this 
point ;  also  all  along  the  Uncompahgre. 

Three  miles  beyond  this  ford  there  is  a  small  stream  of  running  water, 
but  no  wood. 

At  twenty-two  miles  from  the  ford  the  road  crosses  Kahnah  Creek,  a 
fine  stream  of  excellent  water,  where  there  is  good  grass  and  wood. 

Thence  to  the  ford  of  the  Grand  River  is  13  miles.  From  the  crossing 
of  the  Gunnison  to  this  place  the  road  follows  the  general  course  of  the 
Gunnison,  keeping  from  one  to  three  miles  from  it  on  the  east  side. 
There  are  two  or  three  steep  hills.  The  course  of  the  road  in  this  sec- 
tion might  be  changed  to  advantage  in  several  places,  with  a  gain  both 
in  distance  and  grades. 

The  Grand  River  is  bordered  on  the  south  side  for  several  miles  above 
and  below  the  ford  by  precipitous  bluffs.  The  road  follows  down  an 
arroyo,  the  only  one  for  miles  which  cuts  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
which  reaches  the  river  most  opi)ortunely  at  the  end  of  a  long  riffle. 
The  fonl  is  on  the  head  of  this  rilHe.  A  sketch  of  it  is  given,  showing 
the  widths  and  depths  in  September.  This  ford  can  be  used  all  the 
year,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  spring  freshets.  The  bottom  is  per- 
fectly hard,  being  of  pebbles.  On  the  north  bank,  which  is  low,  there 
is  plenty  of  wood,  but  grass  is  scarce. 
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From  the  ford  the  road  follows  the  Grand  pretty  closely  for  20  miles; 
aloug  this  portion  of  the  route  the  river  is  in  a  broad  bottom,  where 
wood  is  plenty,  water  accessible;  but,  except  in  a  few  places,  grass  is 
scarce.  At  a  point  20  miles  from  the  ford  the  river  enters  a  low  cniion, 
and  for  30  miles  (by  the  road)  it  cannot  be  r<^ached.  The  road  windsamong 
the  hog-backs  2  or  3  miles  back  from  it.  Where  the  river  can  be  reached 
there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  a  mile  or  thereabouts  from  it  good  grass, 
but  little  or  none  at  the  river.  Then  there  is  another  drive  of  15  miles 
before  the  river  can  again  be  reached,  and  here  wood  and  grass  are  both 
scarce.  At  this  point  the  main  wagon-road  finally  leaves  the  Grand, 
striking  off  in  a  course  generally  west  toward  the  Green  Eiver,  which  is 
distant  65  miles  from  the  Grand  at  this  point.  A  branch  of  the  road, 
however,  continues  down  the  river  12  miles  farther,  to  a  point  where 
water  is  accessible  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  grass  and  wood.  Thence 
by  a  northerly  course  this  branch  rejoins  the  main  road. 

Between  the  Grand  and  Green  Itivers  there  is  no  permanent  water 
along  the  route.  Still  rain-water  is  found  at  several  points  in  holes, 
where  it  remains  for  several  days.  Grass,  also,  is  very  scarce  along 
this  portion  of  the  route. 

At  the  ford  of  the  Green  there  is  plenty  of  w^ood  and  grass. 

A  sketch  of  the  ford  is  given  here.  Most  of  the  year  it  is  an  easy  ford, 
but  a  slight  deviation  from  the  route  takes  one  into  deep  water.  The 
deepest  part  is  on  the  east  of  the  sandbar,  wiiere,  in  November,  the 
water  nearly  reaches  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  The  bottom  is  of  pebbles, 
and  perfectly  hard. 

From  the  ford  the  road  follows  the  eld  Spanish  trail  up  an  alkaline 
creek,  the  water  of  which  sinks  and  rises  several  times.  At  15  miles 
from  the  ford  the  water  in  this  creek  is  good,  and  there  is  wood  and 
grass.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  there  is  water  in  large  pockets  or  holes, 
never  failing,  with  wood  and  good  grass.  At  12  miles  from  the  last 
point  there  is  water  in  a  caiion  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  good 
grass,  but  little  wood.  In  15  miles  more  the  road  crosses  the  first  branch 
of  the  San  Eaphael  River,  known  as  Huntington  Creek,  where  are  good 
water,  grass,  and  wood.  Three  miles  beyond,  it  crosses  Cottonwood 
Creek,  another  branch  of  the  San  Raphael,  where  also  are  good  camping 
places.  And  12  miles  farther  on  it  crosses  Ferron's  Creek,  a  third  branch 
of  the  San  Raphael,  where  is  a  good  camp,  but  wood  is  scarce.  In- 12 
miles  from  Ferron's  Creek,  over  a  blue  clay  soil,  which  in  wet  weather 
is  bottomless,  the  road  reaches  Quichepan  Creek,  where  there  are  good 
water  and  grass,  but  little  wood.  At  6  miles  farther  is  Muddy  (>reek, 
where  there  is  good  water,  but  little  wood  or  grass.  Six  miles  beyond 
is  Seep  Creek,  where  there  are  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  camj) ;  thence 
it  is  a  miles  to  Ivy  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  its  caiion,  where  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail.  From  this  point  to  Salina  is  40  miles.  Wood,  water, 
and  grass  are  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  route,  and  the  road  is  good, 
with  the  exception  of  one  very  long,  steep  hill,  near  Salina,  which  is 
ascended  by  teams  going  westward.  The  ascent  of  this  hill  is  2,000 
feet.  Between  Ivy  Creek  and  Salina  there  are  ranches  at  short  inter- 
vals. 

From  the  Uncompahgre  agency  to  the  Green  River,  the  soil  is,  almost 
everywhere,  a  stiff  clay,  which,  when  dry,  forms  an  excellent,  hard  road, 
but,  when  wet,  is  heavy,  deep,  and  very  tenacious,  making  traveling 
with  loaded  wagons  next  to  impossible. 
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Samming  np  the  distances  given  above,  the  distance  from  Onray — 

To  the  UDCompahgre  agency 28 

To  the  ford  of  the  Gannison  River 70 

To  the  ford  of  the  Grand  River 102 

To  the  ford  of  the  Green  River 232 

To  Salina,  Utah 374 

The  elevation  above  sea-level  of— 

Feet 

Onray 7,640 

Uncompahj^^  agency 6,400 

Ford  of  the  Gnnnison  River 4,1*25 

Ford  of  the  Grand  River 4.600 

Ford  of  the  Green  River _ 4,100 
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LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  April  30, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  iny  report  as  topographer 
of  the  SaD  Juan  division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geograph- 
ical Survey  of  the  Territories. 

This  division,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes, 
left  Denver  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  and  returning  reached  the  same 
place  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  that  time  completing  all  but  a 
very  small  area  of  the  whole  district  at  first  allotted  to  them  for  survey. 

In  this  report  I  have  considered  the  general,  and  when  necessary  the 
detailed,  topographical '  features  of  the  season's  work,  and,  besides  the 
character  of  the  country  and  vegetation,  have  given  a  list  of  altitudes 
and  the  method  and  accuracy  of  their  determination,  the  fall  of  the  rivers, 
total  and  per  mile,  and  also  the  methods  employed  in  the  topographical 
work. 

Trusting  with  this  report  and  maps  I  have  covered  the  whole  ground 
in  a  way  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

Topographer. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologist-irKharge. 
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The  area  of  country  assigned  to  me  for  t^opographical  work  in  1874 
consisted  of  two  distinct  districts,  the  first  a  narrow  belt  of  the  plains  and 
"hogbacks^  on- the  eastern  edge  of  sheet  No.  83,  and  the  second  and 
main  portion  an  area  in  Southwestern  Colorado  from  108^  west  longi- 
tude to  109O  3(y,  and  between  36o  45'  and  37°  51'  north  latitude.  These 
boundaries  carried  the  work  15'  into  New  Mexico  and  30'  into  Utah, 
with  a  rectangle  15'  by  30'  in  Arizona. 

The  first  district  lay  west  of  104^  30^  west  longitude,  and  principally 
between  that  and  1040  50',  its  southern  limit  being  38^  00'  and  its 
northern  limit  39°  15'  north  latitude.  The  two  districts  combined  con- 
tained about  7,000  square  miles. 

The  southwestern  or  main  portion  lying  some  three  weeks'  march 
from  Denver  (our  base  of  supplies,)  and  the  strip  of  plains  being  directly 
in  the  course,  it  was  determined  to  work  this  field  on  the  outward 
march  and  leave  nothing  unfinished  for  the  uncertain  weather  of  the 
fall.  This  precaution  proved  to  have  been  wise,  since  unlooked-for 
complications  in  the  summer  would  have  rendered  the  working  of  this 
areii  at  the  close  of  the  season  almost  impossible. 

Since  all  that  portion  of  sheet  No.  83  outside  of  the  granite  mountain- 
mass  has  been  worked  by  myself  within  the  last  two  years,  I  shall 
consider  here  the  plains  and  connecting  topography  to  the  foot-hills ; 
it  being  characteristic  of  the  whole  eastern  base  of  the  llocky  Mount- 
ain system. 

The  plains  sloping  up  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  with 
an  extremely  gentle  rise,  have  only  local  disturbances  of  their  generally 
flat  and  slightly  rolling  character,  and  are  only  cut  by  the  main  great 
rivers,  as  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  their  principal  branches,  but  as  the 
mountains  are  neared  the  plains  in  many  cases  feel  the  influence  of 
the  mountain's  upheaval  and  show  greater  evidence  of  recent  erosion, 
80  that  for  ten  and  even  twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  actual  mount- 
ain-base we  find  broken,  low  plateaus,  isolated  buttes,  and  quite 
marked  ranges  of  hills  and  deep  valley  depressions.  The  numerous 
mountain-streams  too,  which  here  flow  out  through  the  plains,  at 
.almost  every  mile,  add  to  the  detail  of  this  peculiar  topograi)hy. 

The  small  detail  of  much  of  this  topography  and  the  slight  range  of 
altitude  before  the  mountains  are  reached  render  a  good  expression  of 
it  in  our  adopted  scale  of  200foot  contours  often  impossible,  and  in  the 
plotted  map  I  can  only  hoi^e  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  change  in 
character.  In  the  higher  mountain  portions  of  Colorado  200foot  con- 
tours, at  our  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch,  often  become  almost  unmanage- 
able from  their  closeness.  It  seems  unadvisable  to  interpolate  for  the 
low  country ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
best  results  attainable  with  this  wide  range  of  height  between  our  hori- 
zontal planes.  The  whole  face  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  rises  with  great 
abruptness  from  the  plains,  marking  with  all  its  bays  and  outstanding 
points  a  clearly-defineil  shore-line  to  the  greater  prairie-sea  to  the  east- 
ward.   The  general  trend  of  the  mountain-base  in  Colorado  is  a  little 
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east  of  soath  and  west  of  north,  and  throngh  the  whole  State,  from  Wyo- 
ming to  New  Mexico,  it  offers  an  unbroken  front  to  the  approach  from  the 
plains.  It  is  only  on  penetrating  the  first  foot-hills  that  the  broad  parks 
woald  be  imagined  to  exist.  The  streams  flow  out  generally  from  deep 
canons^  and  in  many  cases  the  very  foremost  mountains  of  the  mass  ex- 
tend above  the  timl)er-limit.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extreme  ab- 
ruptness of  the  change,  I  give  a  section  through  Cheyenne  Mountaiu 
from  the  eastern  border  of  the  sheet.  It  is  a  m«arked  case,  but  thor- 
oughly characteristic,  and  gives  an  average  specimen  of  the  small  break- 
ings of  the  plains. 

In  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction  the  topography  of  this  sheet  is 
not  at  all  marked,  although  it  includes  the  divide  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte  waters.  Denver,  on  the  Platte,  has  an  altitude  of  5,200  tieet, 
and  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas,  an  altitude  of  4,700  feet,  while  the  divide 
between  the  two  attains  7,400  feet  in  height.  The  rise  from  the  rivers 
to  the  summit  is,  however,  extremely  griuiual,  esi)ecially  on  the  Platte 
side ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  trained  eye,  when  near  the 
summit,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  slope.  On 
the  Arkansas  side  the  character  is  different,  being  steepest  near  the 
summit  and  becoming  extremely  gradual  as  the  river  is  neared. 

A  change,  however,  much  more  noticeable  than  the  change  of  topog- 
raphy, is  that  of  vegetation.  On  the  north  or  Platte  side  of  the  divide 
there  is  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  only  isolated  patches  of 
timber;  but  immediately  the  actual  summit  is  reached,  a  most  dense 
growth  of  yellow  pine  is  entered,  which  continues  in  a  narrow  and 
almost  uuiuterrapted  belt  from  the  mountains  far  out  into  the  plains. 
This  timber-line  is  generally  as  clearly  defined  as  it  could  be  cut  with  an 
ax,  and  follows  pretty  closely  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  There  are,  in- 
deed, considerable  patx^hes  of  timber  around  the  Plum,  Cherry,  and 
Kiowa  Creeks,  but  it  makes  at  the  summit  a  very  mark^  and  notice- 
able change  in  the  character  of  the  two  slopes.  This  " divide-timber ** 
has  already  proved  of  great  value,  from  its  ready  accessibility  and  good 
quality,  and  through  it  all  saw-mills  are  now,  and  for  years  have  been, 
constantly  working.  West  of  104^  30'  there  are  perh«ips  somewhat  over 
100  square  miles  of  it,  through  which  much  of  the  best  timber  has 
already-  been  used.  When  cut  over  it  springs  up  quickly  and  thickly  in 
a  young  and  vigorous  growth,  and  promises,  as  far  as  its  area  permits, 
a  constantly  recurring  supply. 

The  climate  of  the  divide  is,  from  its  altitude,  much  colder  than  any  of 
the  better-known  places  on  either  side.  The  height  of  7,000  feet  at  this 
latitude  in  Colorado  is  certainly  very  nearly  to  the  limit  at  where  cattle 
may  be  wintered  with  any  safety.  Ranchers,  however,  near  the  summit 
have  told  me  that  they  have  wintered  their  herds  there  without  loss. 

The  lower  altitude  and  greater  amount  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Platte,  and  even  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  divide,  makes  the  whole 
district  valuable  for  both  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arkansas  side.  As  soon  as  the  timber-belt  is  passed,  the 
rich  grass  region  again  commences  and  continues  uninterruptedly  to 
the  river.  On  the  sloi)e  almost  every  drop  of  available  water  is  already 
used  for  irrigation.  The  Arkansas  still  contains  an  immense  amount, 
requiring  long  ditches  to  throw  it  on  to  the  plains.  The  amount  of  farm 
land  at  any  distance  from  the  main  rivers  cannot  now  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  this  portion  of  Colorado  for  hick  of  water.  Windmills  may 
be  used  to  some  extent  for  irrigation,  but  will  not  furnish  a  very  large 
amount.    I  found  them  used  in  several  places  for  watering  stock,  and 
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with  great  snccesa,  throwing  the  water  into  reservoira  to  obtsio  a  con- 
Btaot  enpply. 

Stock  men  are  already  complaining  of  the  overcrowded  conttitioD  of 
tbe  range,  bnt  in  my  optujou  the  nnmber  of  cattle  and  sheep  it  will 
eventually  support  nill  be  vastly  greater  than  tbe  present  amount. 

Throughout  this  whole  plains-area  roads  are  almost  innumerable,  bi- 
eecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  VVagons  may  run  regardlens  ot 
roads  across  tbe  plains  in  almost  anyplace,  so  new  paths  are  constantly 
being  made.  On  tbe  map  I  have  drawn  in  roods  wherever  I  could 
trace  them,  bnt  when  not  located  on  the  land-survey  maps,  I  have  no 
ftccurate  plot  of  their  detail.  They  will,  I  believe,  however,  be  fouud 
aocorate  enough  for  tbe  purpose  of  travelers,  and  to  show  route  of  com- 
ma nicati  on. 

Tbe  three  principal  towns  iu  the  districts  are  Coloindo  Springs, 
Pueblo,  and  Gaiion  City,  all  of  tbem  thriving,  well-to-do  cities,  with  am- 
ple railroad  communication  and  n  considerable  trade  frnm  the  monntttin 
country  beyond.  The  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Railway  connecta  all 
these  cities  with  Denver  and  the  east,  while  the  Atcbison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6,  coming  up  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  Pueblo,  makes  a  second 
trunk  line  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  productions,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the  principal  industry  nud 
mast  always  remain  so ;  corn  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  lower  jmrtions ; 
potatoes  and  other  farm-products  generally,  where  water  will  afford  irri- 
gation. Without  artihcial  supply  of  water  no  crops  are  raised  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  a  few  places  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  and  near  the 
base  of  tbe  Greenhorn  Mountains.  In  climate  1  need  say  nothing  of 
the  general  healthfulness;  it  is  already  well  established.  I  will,  how- 
ever, add  a  short  table  taken  from  the  Signal-Service  reports  and  from 
onr  own  observations  at  Canon  City,  showing  some  mean  monthly  tem- 
peratures at  these  places,  when  compared  with  those  of  well  known 
cities  in  the  East. 

At  Colorado  Springs  the  Signal -Service  observations  did  not  com- 
mence until  December,  1873.  1  have  therefore  introdnced  the  means 
Jhim  the  1874  observations.  This  will  not  give  an  accurate  comparison, 
bat  will  not,  1  think,  seriously  mislead.  At  Caiiou  City,  observations 
are  wanting  for  May  and  Jnne,  1874.  To  furnish  a  ready  means  of  com- 
parison of  temperatures  I  have  chosen  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  included  their  temperature  means  with  those  of  tbe  western 
cities.  At  Paeblo  I  have  no  observations  either  through  the  Sigual-Ser- 
Tice  or  from  our  own  work,  anil  can  only  say  that  it  has  a  temperature 
eoDsiderably  higher  tbau  that  of  Denver,  bnt  probably  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Cafion  City,  from  its  more  exposed  location. 

MontUf  mtan  tempervJurea  from  Jnly,  1873,  lo  Jane,  1874,  inclutire,  (AoTrtK^  relaUre  lent- 
peratitTU of  Dtnvtr,  Colorado  Spriagu,  and  CqAoh  Cily,  eotupandviHh  Chicayo, tittn  York, 
and  fFoMnfflaii. 
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Aside  from  the  temperatnre  there  is  of  course  great  difference  in  the 
climates  of  those  western  cities  as  compared  with  the  east.  The  rain- 
tall  is  not  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  cities  and  the 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  like  proportion. 

The  general  rale  of  decrease  of  three  degrees  of  temperature  per  1,000 
feet  of  altitude,  thongli  far  from  an  unvarying  law,  may  give  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  general  temperature  of  the  divide,  and  give  an  annual 
mean  of  some  43^,  something  less  than  that  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bv  an  examination  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Caiion  Citv  at 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  but  with  altitude  of  5,300  feet 
above  it,  has  practically  the  same  temperature.  Kelative  humidities 
would  show  an  immensely  greater  evaporation  at  the  former  place. 
Canon,  though  less  tban  a  degree  of  latitude  south  of  Denver  and  at 
nearly  the  same  altitude,  has  a  much  warmer  climate,  averaging  some 
ten  degrees.  This  is  owing  greatly  to  the  i)eculiarly  protected  position 
of  the  city.  It  lies  in  a  deep  bay  in  the  mountain  base,  and  is  thor- 
oughly surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains ;  its  only  exposure  being 
toward  the  southeast.  Denver  temperatures  very  nearly  approximate 
those  of  Chicago,  and  slightly  lower  than  New  York,  and  slightly  higher 
than  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado  Springs,  though  lying  a  degree  south 
of  Denver,  is  nearly  1,0(K)  feet  above  it  in  altitude,  readily  accounting  for 
the  increased  cold.  Other  years' observations,  published  by  the  Signal 
Office^,  retain  nearly  the  same  relations  between  the  temperatures  of 
these  cities,  making  this  table  a  fair  criterion  of  what  more  extended 
observations  would  tend  to  show. 

With  this  slight  discussion  of  the  climate  of  the  district  I  will  close 
the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  leaving  to  a  study  of  the 
maps  of  the  survey  the  more  careful  understanding  of  its  whole  topo- 
gra[)hical  features. 

Dr.  Haydeu,  Dr.  Pealo,  and  iMr.  Holmes  have  all  written  of  it  in  their 
geographical  reports,  while  a  great  amount  of  Colorado  letter-writing 
has  been  devoted  to  this  belt  of  country  which  forms  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 

The  second  and  main  portion  of  our  district,  lying  west  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  with  boundaries  as  given  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paper,  was  entered  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  first  topographical 
station  being  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  La  Plata  Eiver,  and  looking 
down  and  across  it  to  the  south  and  west. 

This  southwestern  district  is  divided  naturally  into  two  portions  by 
its  two  distinct  drainage  systems;  the  first,  that  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
second  of  the  Dolores.  The  San  Juan  drains  the  whole  southern  and 
western  portions  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Colorado  River,  some- 
thing more  than  a  hundred  miles  below  the  juuciion  of  the  Green  and 
Grand.  The  Dolores  drains  only  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
district.  It  rises  in  the  southern  face  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains, 
flows  first  to  the  south  and  southwest  for  about  34  miles,  and  then  turn- 
ing sharply  back  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction  till  it  joins  the 
Grand,  50  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Green.  At  the  bend  the 
Dolores  would  require  a  cut  of  less  than  200  feet  in  depth  to  turn  its 
waters  into  the  San  Juan,  in  what,  from  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
would  seem  decidedly  to  be  the  natural  course  of  the  drainage.  But 
the  river,  planned  in  other  times,  comes  from  a  deep  caiion  out  to  find 
this  low  divide,  and  then,  disregarding  the  tempting  offer,  plunges  again 
into  a  narrow  gorge  and  finally  loses  it  in  the  Green  150  miles  from 
where  the  San  Juan  finds  its  mouth. 
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The  whole  area  being  divided  into  two  systems,  the  San  Joan  division 
may  be  again  subdivitled  into  four,  which,  beginning  on  the  east  and 
naming  them  in  their  order,  are  the  La  Plata,  the  Maneos,  the  McElmo, 
and  the  Montezuma. 

The  San  Junn  flows  from  east  to  west  along  through  the  northern 
point  of  New  Mexico  and,  crossing  through  the  far  northeastern  corner 
of  Arizona,  enters  Utah,  and  still  holding  its  general  course  joins  the 
Colorado  in  that  Territory.     • 

All  these  sub-drainages  which  I  have  named  flow  in  a  generally  south- 
erly direction  to  join  the  main  river,  the  La  Plata  and  Maneos  being  the 
last  streams  with  any  considerable  running  water  which  are  tributary 
to  it. 

The  San  Juan  River  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  a  broad,  slowly-flow- 
ing stream,  with  long  stately  bends  and  rich  bottomlands.  Terraces 
and  low  plateaus  line  it  on  either  side  and  stretch  for  some  distance 
back  into  the  country.  The  water  is  almost  universally  muddy,  and  sub- 
ject to  sudden  rises  not  only  from  mountain  but  from  local  storms.  Its 
tributaries  are  so  few  and  small,  that  its  size  constantly  decreases  till  it 
carries  quite  noticeably  less  water  when  we  la*st  saw  it  in  the  west  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Animas,  near  our  eastern  line.  This  is  partially 
caused  by  the  drinking  up  of  the  water  by  the  sandy  bed,  but  more 
must  be  laid  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  consequent 
rapid  evaporation  under  the  burning  summer  sun.  The  temperature  of 
the  river  is  extremely  high,  being  by  one  measurement  near  the  west- 
ern line  7SO,  and  by  another,  made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  still  farther  down, 
84^,  near  the  center  of  the  stream.  The  water  of  the  river  is  exceed- 
ingly soft  and  pleasant  for  bathing,  and  its  effect  on  the  rough,  bruised 
hands  of  all  the  party  was  very  noticeable  after  some  two  days  camping 
by  it.     Its  softness  was  also  very  noticeable  in  the  washing  of  clothes. 

As  I  have  said,  heavy  storms  in  the  mountains  or  along  its  shorter 
tributaries  cause  sudden  rises  in  the  river;  they  also  make  it  filthily 
muddy;  great  masses  of  mud  seem  carried  along  by  its  waters;  it  is 
absolutely  thick  with  the  solution,  so  horribly  dirty  that  the  hot,  thirsty 
mules  would  turn  away  from  it,  braying  dolefully  with  their  disappoint- 
ment. For  our  own  use,  a  little  practice  taught  us  to  filter  it  to  some 
extent  and  render  it  comparatively  drinkable.  Water  dug  from  the 
banks  only  a  little  way  from  the  running  stream  was  so  decidedly  alka- 
line as  to  be  unfit  for  use;  we  preferred  the  muddy  water  of  the  river. 
We  found  no  Indians  (with  one  exception)  along  the  river,  and  very 
little  sign  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  camping  there  to  any  gi^eat 
extent.  The  badness  of  the  water,  and  one  other  fact — that  every  heavy 
shower  may  flood  the  river-bottom  land — njay  account  for  this.  Certain 
it  is  that  we  found  Utes  and  Navajoes  settled  by  some  litth^  uncertain 
alkali  springs,  cultivating  their  patches  of  corn  and  melons  with  but 
small  returns,  while  the  broad,  rich  bottomlands  of  the  San  Juan  were 
entirely  deserted. 

There  is  very  little  grass  away  from  the  river  all  through  this  portion 
of  its  course;  the  terraces  and  bluffs  are  generally  covered  with  a  low 
sparse  growth  of  sage  and  weeds,  with  here  and  there  scattering  bunches 
and  patches  of  grass;  there  is  no  timber  excepting  the  cottonwoods, 
which  line  the  river-banks. 

The  Navajo  reservation  in  Northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  extends 
east  only  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Ohaco,  but  the  Indians 
range  all  along  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan  to  some  distance  east  of 
this  place.  In  as  far  as  the  Ute  and  Navajo  reservations  join  each 
other,  they  join  on  the  Southern  Colorado  line,  but  practically  the  In- 
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dians  take  the  river  as  the  boandary,  and  we  seldom  see  signs  of  either 
tribe  except  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  All  soath  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  especially  aroand  the  Carriso  Mountains,  the  Navajoes  live  in  quite 
considerable  villages,  and  are  an  industrious,  cleanly  set  of  people. 
Tbey  raise  large  supplies  of  corn  and  melons,  work  quite  steadily  nt 
weaving  blankets,  and  herd  fine  droves  of  sheep.  They  had  also  the 
finest  horses  I  have  ever  seen  among  the  Indians,  mauy  of  them  large, 
well-built  American  stock. 

These  Indians  have  a  mania  for  trade  ;  they  will  swap  for  anything; 
but  are  es])ecially  fond  of  leather :  an  old  bootleg,  an  extra  bridle-rein, 
or  some  ornamental  piece  from  the  saddle  would  be  eagerly  sought 
after.  They  refused  $5  for  a  sheep,  and  finally  traded  it  for  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  flour  and  a  piece  of  saddle-leather  readily  replaced  ior  75 
cents.  Green  corn  and  melons  they  brought  us  constantly  lor  trade, 
and  always  seemed  satisfied  with  the  sharp  bargains  which  they  drove. 
They  beg  very  little,  but  pilfer  constantly  and  with  great  cunning;  no 
small,  loose  article  seemed  safe  for  a  moment  within  their  reach.  Aside 
from  this  habit  of  petty  stealing,  they  are  not  disagreeable  around 
cam[>,  being  generally  quiet  and  unobtrusive* 

The  Carriso  Mountains,  avound  which  the  Navajoes  are  settled,  are  a 
flat-topped  mass  of  volcanic  matter  of  about  1(^  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  rising  to  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet.  They  have  several  trails  run- 
ning up  to  their  summit  valleys,  and  have  no  peaks  so  sharp  that  a  mule 
may  not  be  readily  ridden  to  Iheir  tops.  There  is  very  little  water  run- 
ning out  of  the  mountains,  although  there  are  very  numerous  springs 
both  at  the  summit  and  base,  and  almost  daily  showers  upon  them 
throughout  the  summer  season.  There  is  most  excellent  grazing  on  the 
rolling  top  of  the  mass,  with  springs  to  furnish  water  and  timber  enough 
for  all  necessities;  the  Navajoes  have  both  horses  and  sheep  there 
during  the  summer,  building  little  huts  and  corrals  for  the  use  of  the 
herders.  1  noticed  one  of  these  in  crossing  the  mountains,  not  at  all 
dissimilar  to  what  a  white  man  would  have  built  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  trails  which  the  Indians  use  in  ascending  the  mountains 
are  almost  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  summit,  the  trachytic  mass 
being  formed  in  palisades  much  of  the  way  around  and  always  rising 
boldly  from  the  plains.  The  trails,  however,  are  good  and,  once  found, 
make  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  an  easy  task.  I  was  on  top  of  the 
mountain  mass  three  times,  but  only  twice  found  the  weather  sufficiently 
clear  to  accomplish  all  my  work. 

Aside  from  the  mountains,  we  found  no  continuous  running  water 
south  of  the  San  Juan  liiver ;  Mr.  Jackson,  who  went  much  farther 
south  and  west  than  our  division,  found  none.  He  traveled  clear  to  the 
Moquis  villages,  crossing  both  Gothic  Creek  and  the  Rio  DeChelly,  and 
found  no  running  water  excepting  immediately  after  heavy  rains.  The 
only  water  found  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  through  Northern  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  is  in  springs  and  accidental  places  in  the  beds  of 
dry  washes,  where  an  underlying  current  is  forced  to  the  surface,  or  some- 
times in  "pockets,''  either  in  clay  or  rock,  where  it  has  caught  from 
heavy  rains.  There  are,  of  course,  the  few  main  rivers,  but  all  their 
minor  branches  are  but  dry  beds.  Heading  in  almost  rainless  deserts, 
th(\v  have  often  a  large  water-shed  to  drain.  But  the  extremely  slight 
rain-fall  and  high  rate  of  evaporation  leaves  no  water  for  the  streams 
to  carry  ofl. 

Below  the  San  Juan  River  there  is  much  more  grass  than  on  corre- 
spondingly situated  and  characterized  country  to  the  north  of  it;  this  I 
sux>poseto  beowing  tothefact  that  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses  pas- 
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tared  by  tbe  Navajoes  od  the  south  side  keep  down  the  weeds  and  sage, 
and  invigorate  the  growth  of  grass.  Doubtless  close  grazing  with  burn- 
ing would  increase  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  plains  north  of  the  river. 

Aft  I  have  said  before,  the  San  Juan  system  of  drainage  in  this  dis- 
trict is  naturally  divided  into  four  subsystems ;  the  first  of  these  from 
the  east,  the  La  Plata,  although  the  shortest  stream  of  the  four  and 
containing  the  smallest  drainage-area,  carries  the  most  water.  Tbe  La 
Plata  rises  in  the  little  group  of  mountains  which  have  the  same  name 
with  it  and  flows  in  the  most  direct  possible  course  to  join  the  San  Juan. 
Jt  flows  for  its  entire  length,  after  its  first  break  from  the  mountains, 
through  an  open  terraced  country.  The  whole  length  of  the  stream  is 
something  over  50  miles.  It  has  a  drainage-area  of  750  miles  and  out- 
side of  the  mountains  an  average  fall  of  50  feet  to  the  mile.  The  fall 
is  very  rapid  near  the  mountains  and  gradually  decreases  as  its  mouth 
is  neared.  There  is  but  one  single  branch  containing  water  (Cherry 
Creek),  but  besides  this  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  gulches  empty- 
ing themselves  into  it,  always  dry  except  in  case  of  sudden  and  heavy 
rains.  Two  of  these  gulches  have  lengths  of  18  and  20  miles  each,  and 
others  are  more  than  half  as  long.  Their  washes  are  clearly  defined 
for  their  whole  course,  but  their  beds  are  entirely  dry. 

In  1874  the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  district  was  on  the  La  Plata, 
at  its  head.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  embryotic  mining- town, contain- 
ing two  log  houses  and  a  third  in  the  process  of  erection.  It  is  called 
Parrott  City,  and  since  that  time  has  grown  quite  considerably,  having 
been  made  the  county-seat  of  La  Plata  County  and  supplied  with  a 
regular  mail.  Its  support  comes  from  the  mines  at  the  head  of  the 
stream,  which  consist  of  both  quartz  lodes  and  placer-diggings,  pnd  have 
been  pronounced  quite  valuable.  There  are  two  routes  of  access  to 
Parrott  City,  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  one  by  the  south  from  Tierra 
Amarilla,  open  both  winter  and  summer,  and  the  other  the  direct  route 
to  the  San  Luis  Valley,  by  way  of  Howardville  and  Silverton,  to  Del 
Norte.  This  latter  route  is  impracticable  in  winter,  owing  to  the  high 
mountain-passes.  The  northern  route  is  the  one  by  which  the  mail  is 
regularly  brought  in,  but  the  southern  one  is  the  road  for  all  supplies 
and  freight. 

The  vegetation  of  the  La  Plata  is  varied.  In  the  vicinity  of  Parrott 
City  the  river  is  bordered  by  terraces  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
grass  and  on  the  east  side  by  a  large  mass  of  yellowpine timbt^r.  Ten 
miles  below  the  city  the  grass  almost  entirely  ceases  and  the  bordering 
country  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  sage.  About  25  miles  below 
the  town  the  river  crosses  the  Colorado  line  into  New  Mexico,  and  from 
there  to  the  mouth  has  no  large  sage,  and  a  considerable  growth  of  grass 
on  the  bordering  terraces. 

Parrott  City  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  San  Juan  purchase,^'  the 
BOQthern  line  of  the  cession  crossing  the  La  Plata  10  miles  below  the 
city.  At  the  town  the  altitude  and  closeness  to  the  mountains  renders 
the  winter  climate  quite  cold,  but  by  the  time  the  river  enters  the  res- 
ervation-limits it  has  fallen  so  mucli  in  height  that  the  Indians  raise 
com  and  melons  every  summer,  and  find  very  little  snow  to  trouble 
them  in  the  winter  season.  On  the  La  Plata,  near  the  line  of  the 
purchase,  is  quite  a  large  Indian  farm,  which  they  supply  with  water  by 
rough  irrigating-ditches,  and  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn. 
The  Indians  during  the  growing-season  of  the  crops  conflne  themselves 
pretty  closely  to  the  village  and  watch  their  corn  with  great  solicitude. 
They  have  considerable  herds  of  ponies,  goats,  and  some  cattle.  There 
is  almost  no  game  in  the  low  country,  unless — as  seems  quite  probable 
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— ^it  roDS  dowu  there  during  tbe  winter  to  escape  the  snow.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  elk  or  deer  horns  would,  however,  indicate  that  even 
then  it  is  there  in  no  large  quantities. 

In  the  whole  drainage  area  of  the  La  Plata  there  is  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  single  spring  or  drop  of  running  water,  excepting'  of  course  the 
river  itself,  its  heads,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Parrott  City.  The 
irrigating  power  of  the  stream  is  probably  not  greater  than  would  sufUce 
:to  water  its  own  bottom-lauds,  so  the  low  bordering  terraces  must  still 
remain  in  their  present  barren  state. 

Next  west  of  the  La  Plata,  and  flowing  into  the  San  Juan  from  the 
north,  comes  the  Mancos.  It  rises  on  the  northern  and  western  fall  of 
the  La  Plata  Mountains,  is  something  less  than  the  La  Plata  in  size, 
has  a  length  of  about  70  miles,  and  enters  the  San  Juan  50  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  former  stream.  Unlike  its  sister  river,  which  for  its 
entire  length  flows  in  open  country,  the  Mancos  is  nearly  all  its  course 
in  canon.  Its  main  branch  starts  in  canon  as  it  leaves  the  mountains, 
flows  in  a  narrow  rocky  caiiou  till  near  its  junction  with  the  other 
branches,  and  then,  after  a  tew  miles  in  open  fertile  valley,  plunges  into 
the  Mesa  Verde,  and,  in  a  rugged  winding  canon,  flows  through  its  very 
heart.  The  Mesa  Verde  is  a  high  plateau  or  table-land  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  La  Plata  on  the  east  till  it  reaches  an  altitude  of 
about  500  feet  above  the  river-level,  then  runs  almost  perfectly  flat  on 
top  until  it  jumps  olT  on  the  north  and  west  and  south  in  steep  and  in- 
accessible bluffs.  Through  tbe  heart  of  this  table-land  the  Mancos  cuts 
its  way,  the  walls  rising  on  either  side  to  heights  of  1,000  to  1,800  feet. 
To  the  south  and  east  of  the  river  the  plateiiu  is  but  very  little  broken, 
but  the  northern  part  is  gashed  by  a  perfect  network  of  side  caOons, 
the  beds  of  all  of  which  are  dry. 

I  give  ^Plate  LIII)  a  section  through  from  the  La  Plata  to  its  western 
edge,  which  will  show  better  than  I  can  describe  its  form.  North  and 
south  the  section  would  not  materially  differ,  except  in  being  steep  at 
both  its  ends. 

In  the  caiiou  the  valley  of  the  Mancos  is  quite  narrow,  very  seldom 
being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  often  very  much  narrower. 
The  canon  walls  and  valley  bottom-lands  are  lined  with  ruins — particu- 
larly described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report — which  sbow  that  the  valley  has 
been  thickly  inhabited  and  probably  cultivated  by  ancient  tribes, 
although  the  present  Indians  do  no  work  anywhere  upon  it ;  in  fact, 
there  is  but  a  very  indifferent  trail  up  and  down  the  cailon.  Corn, 
potatoes,  melons,  or  any  vegetables  may  be  raised  on  tbe  Mancos  for  its 
entire  length.  In  the  broad  valley  below  tbe  forks  there  is  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  good  farm-land,  all  within  tbe  purchased  area.  Tbe  res- 
ervation begins  soon  after  the  river  enters  the  deep  Mesa  Verde  Canon. 
Unfortunately  the  Mancos  does  not  carry  enough  water  to  irrigate  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  available  laud.  If  white  men  were  to  irrigate  al 
that  could  be  covered  above  the  reservation  limits,  there  would  be  but 
little  water  left  for  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  tbe  red  man  below. 
Below  the  forks  of  tbe  Mancos  there  is  only  one  branch  containing  any 
water ;  this  fork  is  in  some  seasons  dry,  and  never  carries  any  large 
amount.  All  other  washes — and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  branches 
of  the  La  Plata — are  entirely  without  any  water.  1  think  it  probable 
that  in  tbe  drainage  which  comes  from  the  canons  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
north  of  the  Mancos  there  may  be  some  water,  as  it  starts  close  to  the 
northern  edge  of  tbe  plateau.  I  have  never  examined  these  heads,  but 
in  the  bluff's  opposite  them  on  tbe  northern  face  of  tbe  mesa  I  found 
quite  numerous  springs  of  alkali  water. 
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To  the  west  of  the  Bio  Mancos  there  are  still  two  well-defined  drain- 
A^esystems  tributary  to  the  San  Juan,  the  McElmo  and  Montezuma. 
The  two  systems  together  contain  about  2,100  square  miles — the  McElmo 
700,  the  Montezuma  1,400.  The  McElmo  is  about  50  miles  long  in  its 
longest  branch,  the  Montezuma  60  miles,  and  yet  neither  of  them  has 
for  any  distance  in  its  course  running  water.  All  the  heads  of  these 
dry  rivers  except  the  western  branch  of  the  Montezuma  originate  in  a 
nearly  level  sage-plain,  flow  for  some  distance  without  an  appreciable 
valley,  then  cut  their  way  for  their  middle  course  through  a  steep  and 
generally  impassable  canon,  and  finally,  for  the  latter  part  of  their  way, 
run  through  a  comparatively  level  or  low  brokeu  country  to  the  river. 

What  may  have  been  the  original  history  of  these  dry  rivers  is  more 
in  the  province  of  the  geologist  to  inquire  into  than  in  mine.  I  am, 
however,  safe  in  saying  that  for  hur.dreds  of  years  the  character  and 
amount  of  rain-fall  has  not  materially  changed.  Heavy  rains  pour  in 
perfect  torrents  down  their  beds  and  are  goniB,  as  they  came,  in  a  day, 
and  the  hot  sun  leaves  in  a  few  hours  afterward  their  washes  as  dry  as 
before.  The  whole  country  seems  incapable  of  holding  water.  It  runs 
directly  off'.    It  does  not  seem  to  any  great  extent  to  soak  in. 

In  support  of  what  I  say  about  the  present  dryness  having  been  of 
long  standing,  I  notice  that  among  all  the  ancient  ruins  found  in  this 
whole  area  there  are  none  which  are  not  situated  at  places  where  at 
present  there  are  not  at  least  strong  indications  of  water.  Undoubtedly 
at  the  time  those  ruins  were  inhabited  there  was  slightly  more  water 
than  at  present,  for  we  find  some  large  remains  now  utterly  unsupplied ; 
but  it  has  unquestionably  always  been  a  dry  country,  whose  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  group  themselves  around  its  scanty  water-holes  and 
build  reservoirs  to  equalize  the  uncertain  supply. 

This  whole  portion  of  the  country  is  now  and  must  ever  remain  utterly 
worthless.    It  has  no  timber,  very  little  grass,  and  no  water. 

There  are  to  be  seen  around  the  base  of  the  Abajo  Mountains  several 
springs  and  some  short  strips  of  running  water.  There  are  probably, 
also,  little  springs  at  the  heads  of  very  many  or  all  of  the  McElmo  and 
Montezuma  Oaiious.  I  have  followed  up  so  few  of  them  that  I  am  un- 
certain to  what  extent  this  may  be  true.  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Gannett 
found  some  such  springs  in  the  fall,  but  such  uncertain  and  limited  and 
inaccessible  supplies  amount  to  very  little  in  watering  a  country,  and 
leave  it  really  a  broken,  ragged  desert,  supporting  no  animal  life  but 
reptiles  and  only  a  stunted  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  Dolores  watershed  is  radically  different  from  those  last  consid- 
ered, both  in  character  and  climatology.  The  river  runs  in  deep  caiion, 
but  the  plateau  through  which  it  cuts  is  well  watered  and  richly  covered 
with  either  grass  or  heavy  timber.  The  narrow  bottom-land  of  the 
Dolores,  as  the  river  winds  through  the  caiion,  will  afford  some  most  ex- 
cellent farm  and  hay  land  at  an  altitude  of  only  G,500  to  7,200  feet,  while 
the  area  inclosed  by  the  great  loop  to  the  south  made  by  the  river  will 
afford  most  ample  grazing  in  the  summer-season.  As  beautiful  a  piece 
of  park-like  distribution  of  grass  and  wooded  belts  and  patches  as  I 
have  seen  anywhere  In  Colorado  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dolores, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lost  Canon  and  between  it  and  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Mancos.  We  rode  through  mile  after  mile  of  open  grassy  lawns  and 
clumps  of  sheltering  timber,  ready  for  the  pasturing  of  large  herds  or 
the  supplying  of  great  quantities  of  hay  for  the  settlers  at  the  lower 
altitudes.  The  Sau  Juan  purchase  includes  nearly  all  this  country,  as 
will  be  immediately  seen  by  reference  to  our  published  maps. 

The  map  will  show  one  curious  feature — ^that  is,  that  the  Dolore^^  teQ»\si 
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Lost  Caiion  clear  past  the  beads  of  the  Monteznina,  receives  almost  do 
drainage  from  the  south.  The  gnlches  of  the  McEimo,  Hovenweep,  and 
and  Montezuma  head  clear  up  against  the  caiion  of  the  Dolores;  so 
completely  do  they  do  this  that  you  may  ride  up  one  of  these  gulches 
and,  without  leaving  its  valley,  look  down  upon  the  Dolores  below. 

I  have  now  described,  as  well  as  I  might,  the  general  topographical 
peculiarities  of  this  southwc^stern  area.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  by  far 
the  poorest  district  yet  worked  by  this  survey.  Of  the  5,500  square 
miles  covered  by  the  season's  work,  not  more  than  76  square  miles  is  irri- 
gable, and  not  more  than  500  in  any  way  available  for  supporting  i)opu- 
lation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  good  grassland,  I  might  say  all  the 
good  grass-land,  is  at  too  great  an  altitude  for  a  winter  range  for  stock, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  danger  from  sudden  floods  will  be  a  great 
drawback  to  the  value  of  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  San  Juan.  The 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  district  have  become  open  to  settlement 
by  the  San  Juan  purchase,  and  the  opening  of  the  mines  will,  doubtless, 
rapidly  till  up  all  the  available  places  with  thriving  ranchers,  who  will 
find  many  desirable  locations  within  the  grant. 

I  give  in  the  following  table  a  collection  of  heights  through  the  dis- 
trict, which  may  prove  valuable  to  persons  not  likely  to  study  the  con- 
tour-map : 

Table  of  altiiudca, 

FMt 

Campuudor  Lone  Cone 9,093 

Dolores  River,  camp  below  mouth  of  Bear 7, 4'J7 

Dolores  Kiver,  camp  midway  between  forks 7,7G8 

Dolores  River,  camp  at  Lower  Ba rial  Place (>,  555 

Dolores  River,  camp  at  main  bend 6,948 

Disapimiutmeut  Creek,  below  Lone  Mesa 7,091 

Hovenweep  Creek,  at  Castle 5,239 

Helmet  Peak 12,042 

HesperisPouk 13, 159 

Hermauo  Peaks - 9,014 

La  Plata  River,  above  Indian  fanus 6,213 

La  Plata  River,  at  mouth 5,297 

Lone  Cone 12,761 

Merrit^s  ranch 7,398 

Mancos  River,  camp  at  head  of  main  cafiou 6, 3()6 

Mancos  River,  near  mouth  of  main  caiion 5,326 

Station  56,  opposite  month  of  Navajo  Creek 5,268 

Thompson's  Park v 7,576 

Unaqiia  Spriufi;,  (Dolores  Plateau) 8,141 

UtePeak 9.884 

Mcf:imo,  at  head 7,000 

McElmo,  at  Pe^^asus  Spring 5,838 

McElmo,  at  mouth 4,566 

Montezuma,  at  head 7,000 

Montezuma,  at  main  forks 4,600 

Mouth  of  Recapture  Creek 4,440 

Navajo  Creek,  camp  above  Navajo  Village,  East  Fork 5,672 

Navajo  Creek,  camp  near  village,  West  Fork 5,468 

Nava.jo  Creek,  mouth 4,780 

Navajo  M6sa,  eastern  end 6,590 

ParrottCity 8,611 

Pastora  Peak,  Carriso  Mountains 9,332 

Plateau  on  trail  between  Hoveuweep  and  Montezuma 5,554 

Station  8,  Pinon  M^sa 6,269 

Station  9,  between  La  Plata  and  Animas 6,0t)6 

Station  11,  blufls  above  mouth  of  Animas 5,899 

Station  12,  blufls  below  mouth  of  La  Plata 5,401 

Station  15,  south  (jdge  of  M6sa  Verde 6,587 

Station  25,  summit  of  m6sa,  month  of  Mancos  Caiion 6,877 

Station  27,  summit  of  m^sa,  middle  of  Mancos  Canon 6,350 

Station  :i5,  north  edge  of  Mdsa  Verde 8,532 

Station  36,  plateau  edge,  north  of  Uto  Peak 6,979 
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Station  43,  battesoiithof  Ssn.Tnan 5,430 

8tatlou4l>,  butt«oiiSiiD  Juan  below  Becsptnre  Crmk !>,a9(j 

Statiiiu  SI).  baltconNavojoCrfeb 5,381 

Station  54,  west  m6nn,  Citrriso  Mountaina R,04S 

SUtiou  55,  bluff  above  West  Fork  of  Nav^o  Creek 5,659 

The  aboTe  altitudes  are  all  based  on  tbe  leveled  altitude  of  Colorado 
Springs,  tboagli  the  maiu  part  of  them  are  computed  from  the  Parrott 
City  butie,  which  vas  itself  computed  from  Colorado  Springs  by  single 
syucbronons  observations  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  m.,  between 
August  1  and  September  4.  The  results  of  these  computations  I  give 
below  in  tabular  form,  together  with  their  variation  from  the  mean. 
The  difference  in  altitude  of  the  two  places  is  about  2,600  feet,  and  their 
distance  apart  horizontally  something  over  200  miles,  aud  across  much 
heavy  mountain  country.  The  general  agreement  of  the  results  is  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  speaks  well  for  the  correct- 
ness of  those  heights  necessarily  referred  directly  to  Colorado  Springs. 
I  have  taken  the  absolute  mean  of  all  the  results,  throwing  out  none  for 
electricity  ou  either  side.  From  studies  of  tbe  hypsometric  work  in 
other  parts  of  Colorado,  lam  inclined  to  think  this  result  slightly  too 
JtMc,  but  up  to  this  time  have  found  no  law  on  which  reliable  correc- 
tions may  be  based. 

Compulatioa  of  JAe  height  af  Parrntl  CUa  /mm  Colorado  Spring$,  igackmnoue  baronetrio 
"a.  HI.,  2  ji.  m.,  and  9  p.  m,,  during  the  month  of  Aaguit,  IST5. 
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The  altitndesof  tbe  La  Plata  peaks  are  all  slightly  less  than  Ilesperia 
Peak,  tbe  highest  given.  As  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  verticle  auglea 
taken  from  my  topographical  stations  in  tbe  mass,  there  is  no  other 
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snmmit  which  rises  within  25  feet  of  this  one,  although  the  greater 
sharpness  of  some  other  points  would  naturally  lead  the  observer  to  be- 
lieve them  at  least  as  high. 

The  altitude  of  the  Mesa  Verde  ranges  from  6,500  feet  on  the  south- 
ern edge  to  8,500  on  the  northern,  it  being  a  little  lower  in  its  center 
than  on  the  margin. 

Pastora  Peak,  in  the  Carrisos,  is  very  little  higher  than  several  other 
summits  in  the  mass,  but  is  slightly  more  prominent  than  any  other  one, 
and  would  be  chosen  as  the  culminating  point  as  seen  from  either  side. 

I  have  taken  several  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  at  the 
"Needles,''  south  of  the  San  Juan, in  New  Mexico  and  beyond  our  dis- 
trict. My  distances  were  so  great  that  the  results  have  a  considerable 
range,  but  a  mean  of  what  seem  to  be  the  best  results  give  a  height  to 
these  pinnacles  of  1,680  feet  above  the  level  plain.  These  needles,  stand- 
ing out  sheer  and  alone  from  the  plains,  make  a  wonderful  topograph- 
ic4il  feature,  distinctly  seen  for  a  hundred  and  more  miles,  the  black  rock 
of  which  they  are  composed  standing  out  with  peculiar  distinctness 
against  the  dull  brown  of  the  plains.  Mr.  Holmes  made  several  sketches 
of  the  group,  one  of  which  I  give  herewith,  showing  very  clearly  its  size 
and  prominence.    (Plate  LIV.) 

In  closing  my  discussion  of  altitudes,  I  give  a  table  of  fall,  total  and 
per  mile,  of  the  principal  streams  and  gulches,  commencing  in  case  of 
the  Mancos  and  La  Plata  at  their  exit  from  the  mountains. 


stream. 


KioSan  Jnan 

RioLaPlaU 

Kio  MaiicoH 

Rio  Dolores 

McElnKtCret'k.... 
MonteEuina  Creek 
Navioo  Creok 


! 

Total  fall. 

Fall  per 
mile. 

Feet. 

Fefit. 

1,000 

11 

3,300 

CS 

4,200 

04 

2.000 

31 

2,450 

44 

2,SO0 

42 

900 

90 

In  pursuing  this  work  I  have  employed  principally  a  plane-table  sys- 
tem, with  a  simple  portable  form  of  instrument,  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Thomi>son. 

The  instrument  is  of  very  simple  construction,  and  entails  very  little 
extra  carrying  upon  the  topographer.  The  table  itself  is  constructed, 
like  a  form  of  field  writing-desk  in  common  use,  of  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
firmly  cemented  to  heavy  face  of  cloth,  so  that  it  vill  roll  up  into  a 
compact  cylindrical  form  for  carrying,  and  spread  out  is  secured  by 
cross-pieces  on  the  back,  giving  a  firm,  smooth  surAice  on  the  covered 
side.  This  table-top  is  made  to  set  ui>on  the  tripod  of  the  gradlenter 
(our  instrument  for  angle  measurement)  and  to  clatiip  firmly  in  place. 

The  alidade  is  a  simple  rule  of  wood  or  metal  with  raised  sights,  which 
in  carrying  rolls  in  with  the  table  and  paper,  entailing  only  the  extra 
bulk  of  a  canvas  bag  two  feet  long  ancl  five  inches  in  diameter  to  give 
the  topographer  a  complete  plane-table  outfit.  The  method  of  working 
must  of  course  be  almost  entirely  of  intersections,  since  the  distances 
are  so  great  as  to  render  actual  measurements  ordinarily  impossible. 

Unwilling  to  trust  the  accuracy  of  this  crude  instrument,  I  have  made 
from  each  station  separate  topographical  sketches,  and  employed  the 
usual  vu  it  im  system  of  this  survey.  Ilad  I  known,  however^  in  the 
field  the  accuracy  of  the  plane-table  locations  as  they  were  checked  in 
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the  office,  I  should  generally  have  omitted  the  aaziliary  fiketcbes. 
The  accuracy  was  such  that,  starting  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sheet 
vith  rather  badly-conditioned  points  for  location,  and  running  by  the 
plane- tiible  alone  Do  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  sheet,  the  maximum 
error  was  slightly  over  a  niile,  a  really  small  amount  when  distributed 
through  fifty  stations  and  carried  over  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  and  when  copied  by  small  areas  utterly  inappreciable 
in  the  drainage. 

The  district  through  which  this  work  was  carried  is  well  suited  in 
every  way  to  this  system  of  working.  But  I  would  not'by  any  means 
recommeiuled  it  in  a  very  level  or  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  the 
first  for  lack  of  near  '^points,''  and  in  the  second  for  the  multitudinous 
detail  and  advantage  of  distant  sketches.  In  1871,  wUle  learning  the 
use  of  the  plane-table,  the  great  difficulty  to  beginners  in  immediately 
assuming  the  correct  point  from  a  given  triangle  of  error  attracted  in 
our  party  considerable  attention,  and  many  attempts  were  made  at  the 
determination  of  a  graphical  method  for  the  solution.  One  member  of 
the  force,  Mr.  D.  II.  Pierpont,  advanced  a  method  which  I  have  often 
employed  during  the  season  to  facilitate  locations,  and  always  found  it 
of  great  assistance. 

Since  the  time  of  our  working  together  Mr.  Pierpont  has  died,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  his  family  for  the  demonstration  given  below,  which  I 
hope  may  be  found  useful,  at  least,  by  some  who,  like  him,  are  beginners 
in  the  use  of  this  chief  of  topographical  instruments,  or  by  older  hands 
in  recoDuaissances  where  it  is  impossible  to  assume  at  first  sight  a  close 
approximation  to  the  true  position,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
well-conditioned  points  for  location. 

The  problem  of  the  three  points  ofifers  five  cases,  depending  on  the 
relation  of  the  point  sought  to  the  three  given  points.  The  cases  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Case  1.  WJien  the  required  point  is  within  the  triangle  farmed  hy  the  thret 
givin  points. 

Cme  2.  When  the  required  point  is  witlwut  the  triangle  hut  within  the 
circle  of  the  three  given  points. 

Case  3.  Wlien  the  required  point  is  without  the  circle  and  the  central  point 
is  nearest. 

Case  4.  When  the  required  point  is  without  the  circle  and  the  central  point 
is  the  most  distant. 

Case  5.  When  the  required  point  is  on  the  circle  of  the  three  given  points. 

If  the  table  be  put  in  approximate  position  and  lines  be  drawn  through 
three  plotted  points  from  the  direction  of  their  respective  signals,  they 
will  unite  in  forming  a  triangle  of  error,  each  angle  of  which  will  be  on 
a  great  circle  through  the  required  point  and  two  of  the  given  points. 

These  three  great  circles,  each  containing  the  required  point,  they 
must  intersect  in  this  point. 

The  absolute  construction  of  these  circles  would  be  impossible  in  the 
field.  It  then  remains  to  find  some  means  of  quick  determination  of 
sufficient  arcs  of  these  circles  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  location. 

If,  after  determining  the  triangle  of  error  by  resection,  the  table  be 
moved  slightly  by  the  tangent-screw  and  lines  be  drawn  as  before,  a  new. 
triangle  of  error  will  be  found,  which,,  since  the  angles  are  necessarily 
equal,  will  be  exactly  similar  to  the  first.  The  similar  angles  of  these 
triangles  will  in  each  case  be  on  the  same  great  circle,  and  if  these  two 
angles  be  joined  by  a  right  line,  this  line  will  be  the  chord  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  known  and  required  points,  and  within  a  small  arc  wUl 
sensibly  coincide  with  the  circle  itself.    If  the  other  similar  angles  be 
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joined  in  the  same  way,  we  will  have  three  chords  of  three  required 
great  circles,  which  will  closely  correspond  to  the  circles  themselves. 
These  chords  will  join  in  the  required  point.  Or  if  the  triangles  are  too 
large  compared  with  the  great  triangle,  slight  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  curvature  or  a  third  triangle  of  error  be  formed,  and  the  re- 
quired point  be  determined  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

To  locate  by  this  method,  then,  orient  the  table  as  nearly  as  possible 
and  form  a  triangle  of  error,  shift  then  slightly  the  position  of  the 
table,  and,  forming  a  second  triangle  of  error,  join  the  similar  angles 
of  the  two  triangles.  The  required  point  will  be  at  the  intersection  of 
these  lines. 

The  five  cases  are  represented  graphically  on  Plate  LV,  and  the 
details  of  the  third  case  are  shown  in  construction,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  shown  the  relations  of  the  triangles  of  error  under  the 
different  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  locations  under  the  different  cases,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  when  the  arcs  of  the  great  circles  intersect  at  large 
angles  with  each  other,  the  location  may  be  considered  good,  and  also 
where  the  intersections  of  the  lines  of  the  outside  points  intersect 
acutel^^  and  the  middle  point  is  near,  the  location  will  be  good.  But 
when  the  lines  from  the  outside  points  intersect  acutely  and  the  middle 
point  is  far  off,  accuracy  decreases,  and  directly  in  proportion  as  the 
middle  point  is  more  distant  than  the  other  two.  The  reason  of  this 
fact  may  be  readily  seen  by  a  construction  of  the  circles  of  location. 

Case  5  being  on  the  great  circle  of  the  three  points,  will  be  indeter- 
minate, for  the  circles  of  location  must  necessarily  coincide. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  often  found  this  simple  device  of  great  aid  in 
quickly  determining  my  location,  especially  when  my  points  were 
badly  conditioned,  and  have  little  doubt  but  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  would  be  found  useful  by  most  any  plane-table  worker. 

In  constructing  the  drainage  of  this  district  so  that  the  rivers  and 
main  watercourses  might  be  of  greater  accuracy,  I  have  run  time- 
meanders  of  them  all,  swinging  in  by  very  numerous  locations  along  the 
route.  In  this  way  I  have  run  out  the  La  Plata,  Mancos,  San  Juan, 
McElmo,  Montezuma,  Hovenweep,  and  greater  part  of  the  Dolores,  and 
from  the  closeness  of  the  checks  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  such  time-meandering. 

By  continuous  riding  of  the  same  animal,  and  careful  watching  of  his 
gait  under  differing  circumstances,  a  very  even  pace  can  be  obtained, 
which,  when  checked  at  every  six  or  ten  miles  by  absolute  location, 
will  not  bring  in  appreciable  errors  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  1  inch. 
The  topographer  is  furnished  with  a  system  of  primary  triangulation 
on  which  to  base  his  work.  This  system  has  sides  of  length  varying 
from  15  to  perhaps  50  or  60  miles  in  length.  Within  this  main  system, 
which  is  developed  with  great  care,  the  topographer  carries  on  his 
own  secondary  with  side  of  much  shorter  extent,  connecting,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  stations  with  a  continuous  chain  of  closed  triangles. 
The  angles  of  those  triangles,  as  well  as  all  those  used  in  topographical 
locations,  are  read  with  the  gradienter — a  single-minute  instrument  of 
compact  form,  rather  large  circle  and  extremely  powerful  glass.  This 
instrument  was  first  made  for  the  Coast  Survey,  but  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  our  purposes,  and  is  readily  carried  for  a  whole  season  with  but 
slight  danger  of  derangement.  It  has  but  one  horizontal  movement,  that 
of  the  limb,  and  will  not  reverse ;  it  has,  however,  a  segment  of  a  vertical 
arc  which  will  read  to  20^  of  elevation  or  depression,enough  for  all  ordi- 
nary topographical  purposes.    I  append  a  drawing  (Plate  LVI)  of  this 
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iDstrumeDt  as  a  simple  answer  to  an  often  preferred  request  for  a  descrip- 
tion.   The  view  is  so  simple  that  it  requires  no  comment. 

Broken  in  upon  by  trouble  with  the  Indians  of  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  our  district,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  unworked  a  small  portion 
of  that  corner  of  the  sheet.  Our  last  station  was  made  on  the  south- 
eastern peak  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  on  September  3,  and  the  party 
dividing  up  with  that  of  Mr.  Gannett,  marched  out  in  two  sections, 
reaching  Denver  on  the  2l8t  of  September,  having  surveyed  about  6,200 
square  miles  and  marched  to  and  from  the  work  a  distance  each  way 
of  400  miles.  But  for  the  interruption  of  the  fall,  the  whole  area  assigned 
would  have  been  easily  covered,  and  the  party  brought  home  but  little 
behind  its  actual  arrival.  As  it  was,  the  season  was  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful one,  and  brought  out  all  the  main  results  which  were  anticipated 
from  the  first. 

One  point  more  to  which  I  will  call  attention,  the  question  of  absolute 
locations  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  through  the  district.  All  such 
determinations  in  this  area  are  carried  from  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cations on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  through  the  primary-tri- 
angulation  system  across  the  territory.  A  study  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  character  of  the  results  will  satisfy  any  one  versed  in  the 
subject  that  absolute  locations  through  this  system  will  be  subject  to 
extremely  slight  change.  The  location  then  of  monuments  and  the 
boundaries  of  political  <livisions  becomes  an  important  practical  advan- 
tage of  the  survey.  In  this  particular  district  there  lie  5S  miles  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Colorado  and  all  the  southwestern  portions  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  San  Juan  purchase.  Since  completing  my  map,  I 
have  obtained  through  the  General  Land-Office  copies  of  the  plots  of 
the  surveys  of  these  boundaries  and  compared  them  with  our  own  loca- 
tions. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  I  find  the  latitude  agrees 
very  perfectly  with  that  of  our  trigonometrical  locations,  and  the  toi>og- 
raphy,  especially  of  the  State  boundary,  remarkably  like  our  own  in 
detail,  but  the  longitudes  are  very  considerably  out  in  both  cases.  On 
the  State  line,  all  the  work  being  shifted  about  3J  miles  to  the  eastward 
and  on  the  purchase,  although  the  measurements  do  not  agree  so  closely 
with  ours,  there  is  an  error  in  the  southwest  corner  of  slightly  over  4 
miles,  it  being  located  too  far  tcesty  making  a  discrepancy  between  the 
two  surveys  of  7^  miles.  This  condition  of  things  is  only  what  must 
be  expected  from  the  difficulties  of  longitudinal  locations  away  from  the 
lines  of  telegraph  and  fixed  observatories,  and  future  determinations  of 
territorial  limits  should  never  be  attempted  where  the  best  of  astro- 
nomical determinations  cannot  be  had,  at  least  for  the  initial  point  of 
the  survey.  The  waste  and  complications  arising  from  these  false  loca- 
tions cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  while  many  of  the  lines  already 
run  must  be  as  soon  as  possible  rerun  to  attain  any  approximation  to 
correctness.  These  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
tailed work  of  the  General  Land-Office.  It  is  to  aid  them  in  the  better 
determination  of  initial  points  for  their  linear  surveys  that  monuments 
are  established  at  the  well-determined  points  of  our  triangulation  sys- 
tem. The  whole  geographical  work  of  the  far  west  opens  a  wide  field 
for  mutual  assistance,  which  with  the  improved  methods  and  constantly- 
increasing  carefulness  of  working  will  render  expensive  mistakes  in  the 
future  much  less  liable  to  occur. 

In  closing  my  report  of  the  topographical  work  of  this  division,  I 
would  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  have  constantly  received  in 
the  mapping  from  Mr.  Holmes'  accurate  sketches  and  his  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  country  Rur\'eyed.  Mr.  Brandigee,  who,  together  with 
his  duties  as  botanist,  acted  as  my  assistant  throughout  the  season,  filled 
both  places  with  exceeding  ability.  He  has  made  so  exhaustive  a  report 
on  the  botany  that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it 
by  any  further  remarks  on  the  vegetation.  His  collections  and  his 
report  both  show  him  to  have  studied  the  country  thoroughly. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Aldrich,  who  had  charge  of  the  supply-camp  and  of  the 
barometric  and  thermometric  work  at  the  Parrott  City  base,  has  fur- 
nished a  set  of  observations  whose  even  character  and  unbroken  series 
show  them  to  have  been  taken  with  great  care.  He  has  always  fur- 
nished every  assistance  in  his  power. 


REPORT  OF  GUSTAVUS  R.  BECHLER,  TOPOGRAPHER, 

18T3rT4'r75. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report,  the  resalt  of 
three  years  observations  in  such  districts  as  you  have  from  time  to  time 
a8signed  to  me  as  my  fields  of  labor.  In  conformity  with  my  employ- 
ment in  the  field,  the  report  comprises  a  discussion  of  the  orographic 
and  topographical  features  of  those  sections  of  country  surveyed  by 
myself  during  the  period  above  mentioned. 

Some  portions  of  this  country  have  at  various  times  been  described 
by  topographers  and  geologists  on  your  staff,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
treated  of  in  any  way  approaching  completeness,  owing  partly  to  a  lack 
of  time  and  partly  to  the  numerous  duties  of  the  writers. 

Having  been  for  four  years  continually  employed  in  making  topo- 
graphical explorations  and  preparing  the  maps  resulting  therefrom,  it 
has  been  impossible  for  me  heretofore  to  find  time  for  any  careful 
orographic  description  of  the  district  surveyed  during  each  succeeding 
year. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  subjoined  report  should  represent  a 
thoroughly  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  orographic  character  of  the  region 
under  discussion,  all  of  which  lies  within  the  borders  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  additional  work 
and  close  observation  that  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  meeting  in  every  respect  all  requirements. 

Comparisons  of  orographic  and  hypsometric  features,  in  oider  to 
present  entirely  satisfactory  results,  necessarily  demand  more  time 
and  more  labor  than  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  regions  examined. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  devotion  of  a  life-time  would  be  but 
adequate  to  a  solution  of  all  questions  involved  in  so  complicated  and 
mountainous  a  country. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  furnish  in  the  annexed  notes,  as  com- 
pletely as  could  be  obtained  from  the  data  at  my  command,  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  relative    orographic  and    hypsometric   conditions   of 
mountains  and  valleys  in  those  regions  so  full  of  interest. 
Very  respectfully, 

GUSTAVUS  R.  BECHLER. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologist  in  charge. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH 
PARKS,  COLORADO,  AND -ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Daring  the  years  1873,  74,  and  '75,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  survey 
the  area  bounded  by  the  Arkansas,  Eagle  Eiver,  and  Park  Bange  on 
the  west,  and  the  Foot  Hills  on  the  east,  and  extending  from  parallel 
380  45'  0''  north  to  4(P  30'  (^^  the  whole  area  comprising  8,600  sqoare 
miles;  bnt  not  until  the  present  time  have  I  been  able  to  write  such 
description  of  its  features  as  I  could  have  wished. 

In  this  paper  I  have  concluded  the  whole  area  of  the  three  seasons' 
work,  and  connected  its  study,  as  its  topographical  features  are  con- 
nected, in  one  united  system. 

A  complete  orographic  description  has  never  been  given  of  that  part 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  which  constitutes  the  mountain  system  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Wyoming  down  to  the  Pike's  Peak  group,  forming, 
as  it  does,  some  of  our  most  impressive  mountain  portions  of  Colorado, 
full  of  scenic  effect,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  numerous  canons  and 
cafion  shaped  valleys.  In  order  to  understand  them  fully,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  describe  their  forms  in  their  manifold  shapes  and  configura- 
tions, state  by  figures  their  height,  depth,  and  breadth,  as  well  as  geo- 
logical formation,  including  an  estimate  of  mountain  slopes  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  also  the  system  of  drainage ;  and  to  note  fur- 
thermore, the  departure  of  subridges  from  the  main  or  central  range, 
and  to  give,  as  f^r  as  possible,  a  detailed  description  of  subordinate 
spurs  both  of  the  central  and  subranges. 

The  nomenclature  for  topographical  objects  in  our  Bocky  Mountain 
territory  is  very  inadequate,  as  we  lack  names  for  hundreds  of  remark- 
able peaks,  as  well  as  for  large  streams,  high  sub-ridges,  saddles,  spurs, 
and  topographical  objects  in  general. 

The  difficulty  for  an  orographic  description  of  that  zone  is  therefore 
increased.  Over  a  large  mountain  area,  with  the  crest  or  the  main 
water-shed  of  -200  miles  in  length  dotted  with  hundreds  of  peaks,  we 
have  only  a  very  few  names  for  landmarks  or  points  of  recognition, 
which  have  become  familiar  with  everybody.  These  few  are  principally  ^ 
Long's  Peak,  Pike's  Peak,  Gray's  Peak,  Mount  Lincoln,  and  perhaps ' 
Mount  Evans. 

The  introduction  of  names  like  Audubon,  James,  Guyot,  Silverheels, 
Yale,  Harvard,  &c.,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  and  the  people 
have  not  yet  become  familiar  with  their  location.  This  applies,  and 
with  greater  force,  to  the  comparatively  few  names  which  the  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  during  their  four 
years  of  exploration  in  Colorado.  Names  like  Park  View,  Vasquez,  By- 
ers,  Arapahoe,  Whale,  White  Face,  Corral,  Williams,  Blue  Eiver  Peaks, 
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&C.,  are  still  more  recently  introdaced  names,  and  therefore,  as  to  their 
location,  even  less  fixed  in  the  people's  mind. 

In  describing  the  features  of  this  district  I  have  occasionally  referred 
to  valleys,  mountains,  and  moantain-chains  as  belonging  to  first  order, 
second  order,  third  order,  &c.  In  the  category  of  first  order  I  include 
such  mountain  chains  or  ranges  as  form  either  continental  water-sheds, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parl^  Range,  by  its  great  dominating  height  as 
well  as  long  extent,  form  also  a  geographical  barrier  or  subdivision  of 
a  certain  zone.  In  the  second  order  I  would  range  such  mountains  as, 
though  they  may  not  be  any  or  not  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  former, 
are  of  comparatively  short  extent,  and  take  no  prominent  part  in  subdi- 
viding the  country  at  large  into  distinct  zones,  like  Kanoska,  Tarryall, 
and  William  Ranges.  Among  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  third  order  I 
would  class  those  that  are  not  simply  spur  extensions  of  higher  mount- 
ains, but  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  detached  or  distinct  range, 
in  extent  long  enough  perhaps  to  bring  forth  subdivisions  of  smaller 
zones,  as  in  the  caseof  Yasquez  Ridge,  and  perhaps  Troublesome  Ridge. 
We  might  even  recognize  a  fourth  order,  such  as  the  parallel  Trachyte 
Ridges  in  the  South  Park. 

Of  valleys  of  first  order  we  have  but  few,  if  any,  in  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  districts,  as  none  of  them  have  any  broad,  expanded,  bottom 
area  like  the  large  rivers  of  the  East.  The  first-class  valleys  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  hardly  anything  but  depressions  or  basins,  such 
as  those  of  the  Grand  River  in  tlie  Middle  Park  and  the  South  Platte 
River  in  the  South  Park. 

For  these  high  altitudes  different  conditions  exist  in  valleys  from 
those  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  continent.  If  we  classify  the  valleys 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  first,  second  order,  &c.,  it  is  done  with  the  pro- 
viso  that  we  have  to  adopt  for  this  high  region  a  different  scale  for  class- 
ification. Among  valleys  of  first  orider  would  necessarily  be  classed 
such  as  Grand  River  while  in  Middle  Park ;  Muddy,  Blue,  and  South 
Platte  Rivers  while  in  South  Park.  Valleys  of  second  order  might  per- 
haps be  called  such  as  North  Fork  of  South  Platte  River,  Tarryall,  Fra* 
zier,  and  Williams  Rivers.  Third  order,  such  as  Twin  Greek,  Manitou, 
Deer,  and  Elk  Greeks.  Valleys  like  Monument  and  Plum  Greeks  be- 
long already  partially  to  the  plains.  No  valley  form  accompanies  the 
eastern-slope  drainage,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  flowing  in  canons,  and 
assuming  valley  features  only  where  they  enter  the  plains  like  Platte 
River. 

With  this  simple  explanation  of  the  plan  of  my  study,  I  will  proceed 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  features  themselves,  beginning  with 
the  main  or  Colorado  divide. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  CREST  OF  THE  MAIN  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  FROM  LAT- 
ITUDE  40O  30'  TO  TENNESSEE  PASS  (130  MILES). 

RANGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

LoDg's  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  Northern  Colorado,  is  detached  1^ 
miles  east  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range.  Its  precise  location  is  lon- 
gitude 1050  37',  latitude  40o  15'.  The  trend  to  the  north  of  the  Front 
Range  from  near  Long's  Peak  is  directly  north  45^  west.  This  course 
is  unchanged  for  20  miles  until  the  range  approaches  the  western  limit 
of  the  district  to  be  described  in  these  notes,  viz,  4fP  30',  where  a  sud- 
den turn  changes  its  direction  to  the  west  until  the  range  abuts  against 
the  Medicine  Bow  Range  in  longitude  105^  54'  and  about  latitude  40^ 
30^.  The  part  of  the  Front  Range  referred  to  here  represents  perhaps 
•the  most  rugged  and  extensive  mountain  mass  in  the  whole  Front  Range. 
The  immense  spurs  which  are  detached  all  along  from  the  range  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grand  Lake  and  Grand  River  resemble  in  their  massive* 
ness  short  but  powerful  separate  ranges.  The  drainage  on  the  western 
slope  flows  in  deep  and  rugged  caiions  toward  the  Upper  Grand  River. 
To  the  north  of  Long's  Peak  and  6,000  feet  beneath  its  lofty  summit  lies 
that  beautiful  valley  area  called  Estes  Park,  with  a  chain  of  huge  mount- 
ains and  peaks  encircling  it  on  nearly  all  sides  in  a  grand  amphithea- 
tral  shape.  The  average  height  of  the  mountain  crest  north  of  Long's 
Peak  is  12,250  feet,  while  the  mean  elevation  of  the  peaks  is  12,600  feet. 
The  east  side  of  the  crest  is  much  eroded,  and  the  spurs  thrown  out  in 
the  direction  of  Estes  Park  are,  particularly  in  their  upper  and  middle 
portion,  sharp  and  serrated.  Their  bold  and  weather-beaten  appearance 
adds  much  to  the  impressiveness  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  which 
we  obtain  from  Estes  Park  in  a  western  direction. 

Directly  west  of,  andonly  2,640  feetdistantfrom,  Long's  Peakliesasad- 
dle,with  an  elevation  ofl3,000  feet,  and  only  IJ  miles  west  of  Long'sPeak 
rises  another  lofty  point  with  an  elevation  of  13,800  feet.  This  latter 
peak  attaches  itself  again  to  the  main  crest  which  trends  from  here  almost 
due  south  in  the  direction  of  the  Arapahoe  Peak. 

The  distance  along  the  crest  from  Long's  Peak  to  Arapahoe  Peak  is 
21  miles,  while  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  16  miles.  The  number  of 
prominent  peaks  and  points  to  be  seen  on  the  crest  amount  to  thirty- 
one,  having  a  Yneau  height  of  12,800  feet.  Fifteen  more  peaks  and 
prominent  points  exist  on  eastern  side  spurs,  reaching  a  mean  elevation 
of  12,600  feet.  The  saddles  have  a  general  height  of  12,200  feet- 
The  highest  portion  of  this  crest  is  much  eroded,  particularly  on  the 
east  side.  Large  mountain  amphitheaters  with  a  chaotic  accumulation 
of  debris,  and  immense  snow-flats,  characterize  the  upper  portions  of 
those  mountains.  The  water  accumulates  from  these  snow-fiats  in  small, 
narrow,  and  rugged  mountain  caiions,  impenetrable  to  most  men,  in 
which  the  turbulent  and  ever-foaming  water  is  hurried  down  with  great 
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:,  .  -  "■-  11*:  \kT-z^T  oauoiis  below.  These  streams  sometimes  fall 
-  ^  ""HI  -I:  ^  '••.•  :Ver  within  a  very  few  miles.  For  about  12  miles 
..  i  .  .  L.i:^*  ?eai  the  western  side  spars  of  the  Colorado  or  Front 
1.  _-  j>  n.  L*r  2:.i5sive,  more  numcroas,  and  of  greater  length  than 
-.  .^     :  ur-  -A<  ?cde.    Heavy,  rugged  spurs,  all  of  them  above  timber- 

• .   ■■    u  -J  7^  Ivr  dominating  points  and  peaks,  averaging  a  height 

.  "  ••  trtT'T.  ir^  detached  from  the  range,  to  sIoikj  toward  the  north- 

fi^   — .   '^ir:  :c  :i-*  Middle  Park,  and  powerful  mountain  streams  have 

.•..-*.   V-  *v^:i  :!:t^^  spurs  fantsistic  and  dusky-looking  caiions,  in  which 

i:-. .    ::r-?i'L  vice-::^  are  rolletl  down  into  the  Grand  River. 

"•»  fc*-  v.'^i;aj»'«»  Peak  there  is  a  displacement  in  the  axis  of  the  moant- 
.  -^  »  lA-a  :u;l>«:>  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  west  for  a  distance  of  G,000 
:•-. .  Tie  i.->c  sa^.Idle-depression  beneath  and  west  of  Arapahoe  Peak 
-^  -  /-i"  t^c  ^i\e  vi::on,  and  down  to  this  saddle  the  west  slope  of  Arapa- 
M  •.  "^^^  ;t*!o;':'I*  UiHH)  feet  within  the  short  distance  of  one  half  mile. 
JT?  .::vr  <iltf  .'^  :his  saddle  originates  an  important  stream — the  south 
v--^  \  >".i£ri  iKHxldor  on  the  south  side,  and  the  east  fork  of  Grand 

V  t-':-^'!  ."C  :^  niain  on^st  from  Arapahoe  Peak  to  Boulder  Pass  is 
•  M  -.^  wii  V-.:h:n  that  distance  we  can  count  twelve  peaks  or  points 
%  •?  *  ui5ia  wi^t  of  12,3C0  feet  on  the  main  escarpment — the  most  el- 
^  ^t«*  'iiv*  ,vc:j^  l-.SOO  feet,  while  the  saddle  between  the  peaks  shows 
stiJt  .«?**4-oa  of'iuno  feet  Theeastern  slope  of  this  mountain  por- 
..  t-  •>  u«  v-^'^fthxv  Petik  to  Boulder  Pass  is  extremely  eroded,  with  an 
J.',  iv  aW:  ^.>«ar\i  the  bank  of  Boulder  Creek.  Among  the  many 
•t.i  '^  i*  x-uCTftt  s^Hire  we  find  numerous  mountain  amphitheaters,  suow- 
•.'!>^  i  ?^i  ^::?*^  ixHiutain  lakes,  from  which  the  North  Boulder  receives 
,   w-^  xii.u'v  ..*t  ::*  waters. 

'  X   %^f^WJt  slv>iv  shows  only  in  a  few  locations  a  sudden  descent,  the 

>i^xv^.>i  >iotv  tvinj:  s^^u  iidjacent  to  Arapahoe  Park.    The  remainder 

..  \  .  .^.  o  *«s  a  jrradual  descent  toward  the  Middle  Park,  and  the 

,.v'.::o  liavr  in  p'lu^aral  a   bulky  and  nuLssive  char- 


•  •I 


X.'* 


x" 


:o  .l;imos  Poak,  we  have  a  mountain  crest  of  O.V 

r.-.o  ose.irpment    here   re|)re.sents  a  very  re;:rularly 

,^::'v  one  prominent  peak  12,(M)()  feet  lii^h,  l>esides 

.•.•.:*:  liipples.     The  eastern  face  of  the  mountain  is 

,>::v>eti  bv  erosii>n  than  that  part  lying  between  Ara- 

Vv^  :Mer  Pass.     Preeipitous  sides  fall  oil"  innnediately 

,  ^v.'.:  j»:veni,  while  the  western  sides  of  the  mountains 

'  1  •••.vi  May  and  Moses  Creeks,  whieh  are  tributaries  to 

I'.e  '.lUMU  heijiht  of  the  crest  of  this  mountain  por- 

,  i'  -..v  :.     When  this  erest  approaches  the  proximity  of 

x;  V  V  •..Mtuly  to  the  height  of  over  l.'),()00  feet. 

'••.  -.Sv^l.ited  }>eak,  but,  together  with  its  neighbors, 

*.\.vv\  and  Mount  Flora,  forms  a  cluster  ot  which 

.  \  N.iiion  of  1;>,'JS()  feet,  is  the  loftiest  point..    The 

v.-    :>    *.':e   most   commanding  ])oint,  and  among  the 

,■  ■v.usive  mountain  walls  which  surround  ^liddle 

>    '/v^vtion,  it   is,  with   its  surroundings,  the  most 

.    .1  scenic  elVect,  particularly  when  seen  from  the 

,:v. '.se  a  geographical  imi)()rtance,  in  so  far  as 

\     .     v'  northeast  end  of  that  great  mountain  bend 

*     V'. out    i{ange  makes  from   here  in  a  western 

.  •'i'cKi  slope  of  James  rei^.lc  tlic^  two  principal 
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brancbes  of  Soatb  Boalder  Creek  take  tbeir  rise,  wbile  on  tbe  nortb- 
western  slope  Moses  Creek,  a  tributary  to  Frazier  Eiver,  originates. 

From  James  Peak  to  Gray's  Peak  tbe  distance  along  tbe  crest  is  27 
miles.  Tbe  iigare  whicb  the  range  describes  between  tbe  two  peaks 
resembles  a  semicircle,  witb  its  open  side  toward  tbe  east,  wbicb  forms 
a  sort  of  a  cul  de  sac,  in  wbicb  tbe  principal  sonrces  of  Clear  Creek  take 
tbeir  origin.  On  the  northern  half  of  this  semicircle  lies  Berthond 
Pass,  as  well  as  the  two  trail  passes,  Jones's  and  Vasquez's,  all  leading 
from  the  upper  Clear  Creek  Valley  into  the  Middle  Park.  A  few  miles 
south  and  west  of  James  Peak  the  crest  of  tbe  range^  with  an  average 
height  of  12,100  feet,  assumes,  comparatively  speaking,  a  broad  and 
bulky  character,  and  very  few  points  rise  above  the  average  level  of 
12,000  feet,  until  it  nearly  reaches  its  westernmost  tangent  point,  near 
tbe  headwaters  of  Williams  River,  where  the  crest  not  only  rises  again 
abruptly,  but  shows  also  a  much  more  serrated  escarpment.  The  points 
and  peaks  here  attain  an  average  altitude  of  12,700  feet.  The  eastern 
and  southern  slopes  of  tbe  range,  that  is,  the  Clear  Creek  drainarge 
side,  descend  more  abruptly  than  the  northern  side,  whicb  slopes  grad- 
ually into  the  Middle  Park.  Deep  cations,  however,  have  been  carved 
from  tbe  snow-flats  on  the  brink  of  the  mountains  through  which  the 
drainage  passes  down  into  the  Middle  Park.  About  12  miles  west  of 
James  Peak,  or  nearly  half  way  to  Gray's  Peak,  a  subridge  is  detached 
from  tbe  main  range,  which  bears  almost  a  due  northern  course  for  25 
miles,  until  it  reaches  its  terminus  near  the  Hot  Springs,  in  tbe  center  of 
tbe  Middle  Park.  From  the  fact  that  Yasquez  Creek  rises  close  to  tbe 
intersection  of  that  ridge  and  the  main  ridge,  and  because  it  drains  for 
many  miles  the  eastern  slopes  of  its  highest  peaks  (Beyers  and  Yas- 
quez), we  have  named  that  ridge,  for  the  sake  of  conventionality,  Yas- 
quez Eidge. 

Only  2J  miles  south  of  tbe  intersection  of  Yasquez  Bidge  witb  tbe 
main  or  Front  Bange,  tbe  latter  rises  again  to  an  altitude  of  12.700  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  we  have  not  only  an  extremely  saarp  and 
serrated  crest,  dotted  witb  several  sharp-pointed  peaks,  with  an  altitude 
of  13,200  feet,  but  the  west  side  of  that  part  of  the  range  shows  an  ex- 
tremely steep  slope  of  50^.  In  some  places  tbe  sides  beneath  the  main 
escarpment  appear  almost  vertical.  Equally  abrupt  are  the  sides  of  the 
several  spurs  which  are  hero  detached  from  the  main  range,  sloping ' 
toward  the  main  channel  of  the  Upper  Williams  Biver.  Tbe  immense 
power  of  erosion  is,  perhaps,  elsewhere  not  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  here,  where  over  a  district  of,  perhaps,  100  square  miles  we  become 
almost  confused  at  the  sight  of  those  labyrinthic  caiions  which  the  sev- 
eral principal  branches  of  tbe  Williams  Biver  have  carved  in  the  rocky 
structure,  and  that  too  at  the  very  cradle  of  their  existence. ' 

Tbe  high  and  extremely  sharp  and  eroded  portion  of  the  Front  Bange, 
as  referred  to  above,  is  only  five  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity another  subrange,  Williams  Bange,  is  detached,  which  first 
leads  off  for  4  miles  in  a  western,  and  after  that  in  a  northwestern 
direction,  forming  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  as  well 
as  the  western  wall  of  the  Williams  Biver,  down  to  the  junction  witb 
tbe  Grand  Biver. 

From  this  point  of  intersection  (of  the  Williams  Bange  witb  the  Col- 
orado or  Front  Bange)  the  distance  to  Torrey's  Peak  is  but  7  miles. 
Uere  tbe  mountain  crest  is  depressed,  and  no  dominating  peaks  or 
nipples  of  any  consequence  attraot  our  attention.  Heavy  bulky  spurs 
stretch  westward  toward  the  little  Snake  and  Blue  Biver  Yalley.  When 
the  main  crest  approaches  near  the  slopes  of  Torrey's  Peak,  it  rises  from 
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its  geoeral  height  (12,100  feet)  suddenly  to  the  lofty  elevatioD  of  14,336 
feet,  Toirey's  Peak  is  only  3,900  feet  distant  from  Gray's  Peak,  and 
connected  with  the  latter  by  a  saddle.  The  peaks  along  the  crest  be- 
tween James  and  Torrey  Peaks  are  limited  to  the  number  of  about  24, 
which  are  of  an  average  height  of  12,700  feet. 

Gray's  and  Torrey's  are  the  center  peaks  or  culminating  points  of  a 
mountain  mass  concentrated  at  that  point.  From  this  center  a  great 
su bridge,  an  imposing  huge  mountain  mass,  is  sent  forth  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  of  which  Mount  Evans,  14,130  feet  in  height,  and  distant 
from  Gray's  Peak  10  miles,  is  the  culminating  point  From  the  latter 
peak,  subridges  of  a  second  and  third  order  are  again  detached,  which 
press  forward  toward  the  plain,  between  the  different  subdrainage  sys- 
tems of  Clear  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Turkey  and  Deer  Creeks.  Gray  and 
Torrey,  with  an  absolute  height  of  14,336  feet,  stand  also  in  the  center 
of  bold,  rich,  and  varied  mountain  scenery,  the  reputation  of  which  has 
already  gone  beyond  the  borders  of  our  country. 

From  Gray's  Peak  to  Mount  Lincoln,  the  length  of  the  crest  of  the 
main  Colorado  Range  is  42  miles.  Only  2}  miles  east  of  Gray's  Peak 
lies  Argentine  Pass,  13,000  feet  in  height,  over  which  the  highest  known 
wagon-road  in  Colorado  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  from  George- 
town to  mining  settlements  in  and  about  the  head  of  Blue  River  Valley* 
Others,  such  as  Hand  Cart,  Georgia,  Hamilton  (sometimes  called  Breck- 
enridge),  and  Hoosier  Passes,  cross  the  divide  between  Gray's  Peak 
and  Mount  Lincoln.  The  average  height  of  this  crest  is  12,570  feet, 
which  shows  a  higher  average  for  the  crest  than  in  any  previous  de- 
scribed part  of  this  range,  and  numerous  peaks  of  the  first  order,  among 
them  Whale  Peak,  Mount  Guyot,  Mount  Hamilton,  and  Silverheel 
Mountain,  confer  no  monotonous  character  on  the  escarpment  of  this 
part  of  the  range. 

About  15^  miles  south  of  Gray's  Peak  a  subrange  departs  in  a  sooth- 
east  direction,  which  leads  toward  Kanosha  Pass,  and  connects  imme- 
diately beyond  that  pass  with  the  Kanosha  and  Tarryall  Ranges.  From 
Whale  P^ik,  13,104  feet,  the  main  Colorado  range  takes  its  course  in  a 
due  southwesterly  direction,  until  it  reaches  the  Silverheel  group,  from 
whence  its  course  is  due  westward  across  the  Park  Range  to  Tennessee 
Pass  and  Homestake  Peak. 

From  Argentine  Pass  to  Whale  Peak,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  crest 
shows  a  succession  of  peaks,  which  nearly  all  average  the  height  of 
13,000  feet.  Southwest  of  Whale  Peak,  a  slight  depression  occurs  on 
the  range  which  finds  its  minimum  altitude  at  Georgia  Pass,  11,500 
feet,  from  which  point,  however,  the  slopes  of  Mount  Guyot  rise  again 
to  13,505  feet.  Mount  Guyot,  as  well  as  Mount  Hamilton,  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  escarpment.  Both  .are  of  nearly  equal 
height,  yet  they  are  different  in  form  and  aspect,  Mount  Giiyot  assum- 
ing a  pyramidal  shape,  while  Mount  Hamilton  takes  a  huge  and  singu- 
larly 6hai>ed  hogback  form,  with  an  axis  running  north  and  south. 
Both  mountains  are  separated  by  a  saddle  depression  of  about  1,500  feet, 
and  both  are  of  a  commanding  appearance  and  are  easily  recognized 
])oint8,  particularly  from  the  north  and  northwest.  We  find  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  main  Colorado  Range,  between  Argentine  Pass  and  Hamil- 
ton Pass,  a  total  of  mountain  spurs,  which  represent  a  length  of  58 
miles,  linear  measure,  while  on  the  southern  slo|)e  tbe  mass  of  spurs 
amount  to  08  miles.  From  Whale  Peak  a  spur  with  eight  peaks,  vary- 
ing from  12,400  to  12,000  feet  in  height,  spread  in  zigzag  form  toward 
Snake  River,  with  many  smaller  wings  branching  off  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.    Que  of  these  wings  is  crowned  with  three  peaks.    One  of 
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them,  Glacier  Peak,  with  12,064  feet,  stands  directly  above  the  town  of 
MoDtezumc  and  the  reduction-works  of  St.  Johns.  Another  spur,  with 
an  average  heig:ht  of  11,400  feet,  connected  with  the  latter,  presses  for- 
ward between  Keystone  and  Bufifalo  Creeks  in  the  direction  of  Snake 
Biver.  Again  this  last  spur  detaches  still  another  branch  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  10,400  feet  to  the  north  and  east  of  Swan  and  Blue  Rivers. 
From  Iklount  Guyot  a  spur  descends  down,  between  Swan  River  and 
French  Gulch,  which  also  terminates  near  the  Blue  River  Valley.  The 
latter  shows  an  average  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  with  a  relative  height 
of  1,600  feet  above  Swan  and  Blue  Rivers.  The  most  western  extremi- 
ties of  this  latter  spur  have  only  1,000  feet  relative  height  above  Swan 
and  Blue  Rivers,  and  are  principally  composed  of  drift,  which  furnish 
abundant  material  for  hydraulic  mining. 

One  mile  west  of  Hamilton  Peak  the  main  crest  falls  off  again  from 
13,200  f€et  to  the  height  of  11,800  feet.  At  this  point  Hamilton  Pass 
lies,  which  affords  communication  between  the  Middle  and  South  Park. 
From  this  pass  the  range  again  rises  to  over  13,000  feet,  and  continues 
for  several  miles  increasing  in  height,  until  at  Silverheel  Mountain  it 
reaches  its  maximum  of  13,650  feet. 

The  range  descends  from  Silverheel  Mountain  with  a  moderately  steep 
slope  down  to  Hoosier  Pass,  12,364  feet  in  height,  which  is  the  commn- 
nicating  pass  between  the  mining  towns  of  Fairplay  and  Breckenridge. 

From  Hoosier  Pass  the  range  takes  a  direct  westerly  course,  and  after 
ascending  again  to  the  altitude  of  13,800  feet  crosses  the  Park  Range  at 
a  right  angle,  distant  from  Mount  Lincoln  only  4  miles.  Mount  Lincoln 
rests  on  an  eastern  side-spur  of  the  Park  Range,  and  1^  miles  distant 
from  the  axis  of  the  latter.  A  person  standing  on  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  Park  and  Main  Range,  and  not  familiar  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  would  be  tempted  to  judge  from  the  bold  mountain-range 
running  in  a  north  and  south  direction  and  bristling  with  so  many  lo^y 
peaks,  that  in  either  one  or  the  other  direction  of  the  Park  Range  the 
main  chain  would  take  its  course,  but  instead  of  the  latter  the  mafu  crest 
of  the  continental  divide  goes  still  farther  westward,  and  after  crossing 
the  Park  Range  descendsjiearly  2,000  feet  within  4  miles,  but  only  to  rise 
again  at  Mount  Arkansas  to  the  height  of  13,647  feet,  6  miles  distant 
from  the  point  of  crossing. 

The  distance  along  the  continental  divide  from  a  point  of  crossing  on 
the  Park  Range  near  Mount  Lincoln  to  Tennessee  Pass  is  10^  miles. 
Mount  Arkansas  stands  directly  above  and  only  two  miles  east  of 
Tennessee  Pass.  Its  position  appears  isolated,  as  it  rests  between  two 
tfaddle  depressions.  Ten  Mile  and  Tennessee  Trail  Passes.  It  is  more  a 
a  mountain-group  than  a  peak,  and  has  a  crest  2  miles  long;  and,  with 
an  elongated  escarpment  lying  north  and  south,  it  resembles  Mount 
Hamilton,  and  even  Silverheels.  Its  position  is  commanding,  as  it  lies 
directly  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Rivers,  and  no  rival 
peak  is  in  very  close  proximity,  at  least  not  within  6  miles,  to  detract 
its  bold  appearance.  Tennessee  Pass  is  yet  only  a  trail  pass,  but 
the  geutle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  pass  would  offer  no  great  ob- 
stacle for  a  wagon-road.  This  would  particularly  apply  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  up  to  its  headwaters  and  the  immediate  vicinity  on  the  Eagle 
River  side  of  the  pass.  But  as  for  the  Eagle  River  Valley,  the  obstruc- 
tions would  be  more  numerous  and  greater,  and  the  country  along  and 
about  the  Eagle  River  would  have  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
development  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  wagon-road  along  the  lat- 
ter liver. 
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SUBRANGES. 

RANGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

Parle  Range,  southicard  from  the  point  of  crossing  tcith  the  main  divide. 

The  Park  Range,  a  snbraTige  of  the  fiist  order,  crosses  the  main 
range,  in  meridian  106*^  8'  and  parallel  39^  21',  at  a  right  angle.  Its 
length,  as  tar  as  it  pertains  to  our  district,  may  be  considered  equal  to 
the  mountain-belt  that  girds  both  the  Middle  and  the  South  Park  on  the 
west.  Its  heights  as  well  as  general  characteristics  vary  with  the 
locality.  While  the  northern  portion  may  be  regarded  as  a  range,  with 
almost  undisturbed  strata,  the  middle  portion  (the  Gores  Mountains),  as 
well  as  the  southern  portion  of  it,  is  full  of  exposures,  and  rivals  any 
portion  of  the  main  range  as  to  ruggedness  and  bold  forms,  and  excels 
the  latter  even  in  mean  height.  The  highest  elevations  arc  to  be  found 
about  the  environs  of  Mount  Lincoln  on  the  point  of  crossing  with  the 
main  range. 

Mount  Lincoln  itself,  with  an  elevation  of  14,297  feet,  rests  on  one  of 
the  eastern  side-spurs  of  the  Park  Range.  We  have  at  least  four 
mountains  on  the  Park  Range,  not  more  than  4  miles  distant  from 
each  other,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  14,000  feet,  namely.  Quan- 
dary, Lincoln,  Bross,  and  Buckskin.  Southward  from  Buckskin  Mount- 
ain toward  Weston's  Pass,  we  can  count,  within  a  distance  of  21J 
miles  along  the  crest,  2G  peaks  and  points,  with  an  average  elevation  of 
13,250  feet.  The  mean  saddle-height,  amounting  to  12,^0  feet-,  shows 
a  superiority  of  height  against  the  escarpment  of  the  main  range  fh)m 
Gray's  Peak  to  Mount  Lincoln,  and  the  average  height  of  peaks  in  this 
portion  of  the  Park  Eange  exceeds  the  peaks  of  the  main  range  in  the 
localities  referred  to  above  by  170  feet. 

There  are,  besides  the  26  peaks  resting  on  the  main  crest,  18  peaks  or 
prominent  points  resting  on  side-spurs.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
mountains  are  much  eroded,  and  in  some  localities  on  the  west  side  are 
equally  as  much  if  not  more  eroded  than  on  the  east  side. 

Weston's  Pass,  with  an  elevation  of  11,676  feet,  represents  the  lowest 
depression  in  this  mountain-range  from  Ten  Mile  Peak  to  the  Buffalo 
Peaks,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  South  of  Weston's  Pass  the  Park  Range 
lessens  considerably  in  altitude.  As  far  as  Marmot  Peak,  which  is  si^ 
uated  3  miles  south  of  Buffalo  Peaks,  a  total  distance  of  16  miles,  the 
average  height  of  the  escarpment  is  11,750  feet,  which  shows  a  decline 
jn  the  elevation  of  900  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  called 
Buffalo  Peaks,  which  reach  to  the  elevation  of  13,541  feet,  the  average 
height  of  the  others  is  only  12,550  feet,  showing,  like  the  escarpment,  a 
marked  difference  from  the  elevation  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Park 
Eange. 

The  number  of  peaks  and  prominent  nipples  both  on  the  escarpment 
and  on  spurs  are  limited  to  the  number  of  16.  From  Marmot  Peak,  a  point 
which  shows  an  elevation  of  11,600  feet,  the  Park  Range  in  its  course 
farther  to  the  south  declines  so  rapidly  that  only  8  miles  to  the  south- 
east Trout  Creek  Pass  shows  but  an  elevation  of  9,346  feet,  while  the 
main  crest  of  the  depressed  range  near  Trout  Creek  CaHon  shows  but 
an  average  altitude  of  10,400  feet. 

At  a  point  where  the  old  historic  California  emigrant  trail  descends 
from  the  Park  Range  down  into  the  Arkansas  Valley,  a  split  takes 
place  in  the  Park  Range.  The  eastern  branch,  which  leads  to  Trout 
Creek  Pass,  and  which  forms  the  dividing  barrier  (though  not  theprin- 
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teiistics  which  the  Park  Ban^e  has  exhibited  hitherto.  Only  an  expe- 
rienced eye  will  discover,  beyond  the  depressed  mountain  portion,  north- 
west  of  Ten  Mile  Canon,  how  gradually  tbe  axis  of  that  range  emerges 
and  develops  again  by  degrees  into  a  shape  and  altitude  more  becoming 
to  that  great  mountain- belt. 

Several  miles  south  of  Eed  Peak  the  Park  Range  again  attains  a 
height  of  11,750  feet,  and  two  ])eaks,  one  with  an  elevation  of  11,062 
feet  and  the  other  11,800  feet,  appear  on  the  escarpment.    Near  the 
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cipal  one)  between  tbe  South  Park  Basin  and  the  Arkansas  Valley,  dis- 
appears or  flattens  out  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  the  South  Park  basin,  V7hile  the  main  Park  Range  continues  on  for 
25  miles  in  a  straight  southward  course,  across  the  Trout  Creek  Canon, 
and  it.  again  increases  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Kiver  at  a  point  where  the  great  Arkansas  Canon  takes  Oh  com- 
mencement. South  of  the  Arkansas  the  Park  Range  continues  as  the 
same  upheaval  but  with  the  name  changed  into  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 

RAXGE  OF  FIRST  ORDf:R. 

Park  Range,  northward  from  point  of  crossing  tcith  the  main  range  to  Ten 

Mile  Creek  Canon. 

The  length  of  the  Park  Mountain  escarpment  from  its  intersection 
with  the  main  range  north  to  Ten  Mile  Creek  CaHon  is  18J  miles.  The 
features  of  the  crest  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  range  remain  rugged 
during  its  whole  length,  and  correspond  in  characte^ristics  precisely  to 
that  part  of  the  Park  Range  which  is  the  highest  portion,  lying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Quandary,  Lincoln,  and  Buckskin  Peaks. 

The  crest  is  much  serrated,  and  in  consequence  sharp  and  rugged  on 
tbe  eastern  face,  as  well  as  on  the  western.  The  peaks  are  singularly 
sharp  and  many  of  them  totally  inaccessible.  The  number  of  peaks 
resting  on  the  main  escarpment,  with  a  mean  height  of  12,900  feet, 
amount  to  23.  Fourteen  peaks,  with  variable  heights,  rest  on  side-spurs. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  crest  is  12,150  feet. 

There  are  many  rectangular  spurs  detached  by  the  range  toward  the 
Blue  River,  but  they  are  short,  as  the  axis  of  the  range  is  but  4  miles 
distant  from  the  center  of  the  Blue  River  Valley. 

The  immense  quantity  of  debris  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  amphi- 
theaters indicates  a  rapid  disintegration  of  the  crest.  The  spurs  are 
extremely  sharp  for  about  half-way  down  in  their  descent  to  the  valley 
of  the  Blue.  The  timber-belt  that  girds  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains 
on  the  eastern  slope  is  narrow  and  broken,  while  on  the  western  slope 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  timber-belt  at  all,  the  mountain-range  appear- 
ing as  a  solid  rocky  structure,  with  very  few  outrunners  or  spurs,  it 
compares  more  with  a  massive  wall  with  needle-like  points  rising  hero 
and  there  above  the  general  crest. 

A  general  derangement  or  displacement  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  portion  of  the  Park  Range  which  lies  between  Ten  Mile  Canon  (or 
exit  of  Ten  Mile  Creek)  and  Red  Mountain,  a  point  10  miles  to  tbe 
northwest.  Tbe  imposing  mountain-wall  which  stretches  in  an  unbro- 
ken northward  direction  for  19  miles  from  Mount  Lincoln,  and  which  is 
covered  with  so  many  lofty  peaks,  comes  suddenly  to  a  stop  at  Ten  Mile 
Caiion.  The  eye  searches  in  vain  for  a  visible  point  of  connection  or 
an  nnmistakable  trace  of  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  that  range, 
but,  though  we  find  low  mountain  masses  and  spurs  in  abundance  on 
approaching  Ten  Mile  Canon,  yet  they  are  totally  devoid  of  the  charac- 
teiistics  which  the  Park  Range  has  exhibited  hitherto.  Only  an  expe- 
rienced eye  will  discover,  beyond  the  depressed  mountain  portion,  north- 
west of  Ten  Mile  Caiion,  how  gradually  the  axis  of  that  range  emerges 
and  develops  again  by  degrees  into  a  shape  and  altitude  more  becoming 
to  that  great  mountain-belt. 

Several  miles  south  of  Red  Peak  the  Park  Range  again  attains  a 
height  of  ll,7i50  HetQt,  and  two  j)eaks,  one  with  an  elevation  of  11,962 
feet  and  the  other  11,800  feet,  appear  on  the  escarpment.    Near  tho 
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most  soathem  of  these  peaks  the  Eagle  Biver  BaDge  connects  with  the 
Park  Range. 

At  Ked  Peak  a  new  division  of  mountain  characteristics  is  introdnced. 
Surrounded  by  several  peaks  of  nearly  equal  height  stands  Bed  Peak, 
with  an  elevation  of  12,382  feet,  and  directly  at  the  main  source  of  the 
Gores  Branch  of  the  Eagle  Biver.  A  sharp  saddle  of  11,700  feet  in  height 
connects  Bed  Peak  with  the  Gores  Bange.  This  remarkable  range,* 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  Park  Bange,  measures  about  21^  miles  along 
the  crest  from  Bed  Peak  to  the  Front  Peak,  or  a  peak  2  miles  north  of 
Mount  Powell.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  this  mountain  portion  are 
that,  for  several  thousand  feet  downward  from  the  crest,  the  range  in  its 
main  structure  as  well  as  spurs  is  thoroughly  exi>osed  and  disintegrated, 
and  nowhere,  that  is  on  neither  face,  is  it  clothed  with  any  mantle  of 
verdure.  A  mountain-range  more  barren  and  more  absolutely  exposed 
and  subjected  to  erosion  in  every  form,  will  hardly  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  its  crest  being  serrated  like  a  saw,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  points  or  peaks  not  unlike  upturned  icicles. 
Only  in  the  huge  and  more  or  less  flattened  amphitheaters  that  lie  be- 
tween the  sharp-crested  and  barren  spurs,  and  along  the  terraced  offsets 
that  lead  through  caiions  up  to  the  amphitheaters,  have  forest  trees  a 
chance  to  vegetate  up  to  its  allowable  altitude.  Only  with  difficulty  and 
by  means  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty  angles,  taken  from  various 
positions,  have  we  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  average  calcu- 
lation of  the  altitude  of  the  saddle  or  main  escarpment,  which  was  found 
to  be  about  12,350  feet.  I  have  rec^oided,  for  the  main  crest  of  the  Gores 
Bange,  tbirty-seven  pe^ks,  with  a  mean  height  of  12,750  feet.  For  *Jie 
side  spurs  the  record  gives  fiftv-four  ]>eaks,  with  an  average  height  of 
11,800  feet.t 

The  spurs  on  the  eastern  slope,  which  run  toward  Blue  Biver  ViiUey, 
fall  off  suddenly  when  within  one-third  of  their  distance  from  the  main 
escarpment  and  the  Blue  Biver  Valley.  From  the  lower  base  of  the 
dibris  slope,  the  spurs  flatten  out  and  descend  in  terrace-shape  toward 
the  valley.  The  flattened  spurs  consist  principally,  in  the  lower  parts, 
of  glacial  drills,  and  they  constitute  a  sort  of  a  foreland,  covered  with 
dense  pine  forests,  which,  together  with  the  fallen  or  dead  timber,  baffle 
any  common  attempt  to  approach  the  mountains  from  the  flank.  The 
rise  of  the  debris  slope  or  foreland  is  about  1,200  feet  within  4  to  5 
miles.  The  relative  height  of  the  mountain  crest  above  Blue  Biver  is 
about  4,350  feet ;  on  the  west  side  the  relative  height  is  about  4,500 
feet  above  the  junction  of  Gores  Creek  with  the  Eagle  Biver.  Abundant 
evidences  of  glacial  action  are  found  on  the  middle  and  lower  |>ortions 
of  the  spurs  leading  toward  Piney  Biver.  The  canons  formed  by  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  spurs  as  well  as  by  the  face  of  the  main  mountains 
on  the  west  side,  constitute  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  giant  fissures  with 
steep  walls,  often  2,000  feet  high  on  either  side.  We  are  amazed, 
thrilled,  and  yet  fascinated  when  we  look  down  from  the  dizzy  height 
into  the  deep  chasm  below,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence  within 
this  barren  and  yet  grand  and  sublime  rocky  structure,  but  the  sound 
of  the  turbulent,  rushing,  and  ever-foaming  canon  stream. 

The  total  length  of  the  spurs  detached  on  both  sides  of  the  Gores 
Bange,  is  about  equal  to  72  miles  linear  measure. 

*Tb<'  old  term  "  GoroH  Kanf^e''  is  retaioed  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  other  part«  of  the  Park  Hanpe. 

tCon»ideriiij5  the  inaccessibility  of  these  mountains,  the  complicated  arrangement 
of  escaipuieut  and  detached  side  spurs,  which  creates  often  difficulty  to  define  and 
separate  one  object  from  another,  errors  occurring  in  the  count  of  peaks  on  that  range 
should  be  judged  with  more  indulgence  than  elsewhere. 
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A  contrast  exists  between  tbe  Gores  Range  and  that  portion  of  the 
Park  Range  north  of  Mount  Powell,  as  if  one  compared  the  moss-crested 
portions  of  the  Alps  with  a  hilly  or  undulating  country.  For  several 
miles  we  see  but  a  waving  crest,  with  no  break  in  it.  From  the  most 
northern  and  last  of  the  peaks  of  the  Gores  Mountains  to  the  Gores 
Canon,  we  have  a  crest-length  of  21  miles.  On  the  broad  crest  rests 
only  the  well-defined  Lone  Peak,  of  11,300  feet  elevation.  Several 
rounded  ofif  points  do  not  rise  much  above  the  general  height  of  the 
crest.  The  average  height  of  the  range  here  is  9,900  feet,  while  the 
saddles  are  about  9,200  feet.  The  axis  of  the  range  runs  about  5  miles 
west  of  Blue  lliver  Valley,  and  the  relative  height  of  the  range  above 
it  is  2,200  feet.  The  crest,  although  below  timber-line,  is  barren  except 
around  Lone  Peak,  in  the  center  of  the  range,  at  which  place  timber 
reaches  nearly  to  its  proper  altitude. 

Tbe  spurs  running  out  toward  Blue  River  Valley  are  broad  and  de- 
pressed, and  have,  to  within  10  miles  of  Grand  and  Blue  River  junction, 
a  dense  forest  in  their  middle  portions. 

There  is  only  one  ridge  of  a  secondary  order  detached  from  the  range, 
4  miles  northwest  from  Mount  Powefl,  which  separates  Piney  River 
from  Quaking-aspen  Creek,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Park  Range. 
In  characteristics  that  ridge  exhibits  on  the  east  side  that  bench  or 
shelf  form  witnessed  so  often  in  Tertiary  formations. 

l^ear  the  entrance  of  Gores  Caiion  the  entire  body  of  water  constitut- 
ing all  of  the  Middle  Park  drainage,  is  united  in  the  Grand  River  before 
the  latter  forces  a  passage  through  the  Park  Range.  The  canon  walls 
rise  from  the  water's  edge  for  several  hundred  feet  almost  vertical,  but 
they  recede  after  this  in  moderate  steep  slope  up  to  the  average  altitude 
of  the  Park  Range. 

From  Gores  Canon,  along  the  crest  of  the  Park  Range,  north  to 
Rabbit  Ears,  we  have  a  distance  of  42  miles.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  range  is  wave-like  or  undulating,  with  no  well-defined  peak 
breaking  the  monotonous  crest.  Its  highest  points  do  not  exceed  9,370 
feet  in  the  average,  while  the  mean  depressions  of  the  crest  show  an  ele- 
vation of  9,000  feet.  Broad  and  bulky  spurs  bench  off  in  the  direction 
of  Muddy  River  Valley,  the  distance  of  which  is  8  miles  from  the  range. 
Tbe  same  flat,  undulating  character  exists  in  the  western  branches  of 
the  spurs  leading  off  toward  tSarvis  Creek. 

The  main  forest  vegetation  consists,  even  on  the  top  of  the  range, 
almost  exclusively  of  quaking-aspen,  j)ines  occurring  only  in  small 
and  isolated  patches.  The  western  spurs,  however,  are  covered  again 
with  dense  pine  forests.  On  the  slopes  leading  toward  the  Muddy  River 
the  grass  is  excellent  and  in  abundance. 

At  Rabbit  Ears  we  arrive  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Park 
Range.  Here  is  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Continental  Divide, 
which  swings  around  in  great  curves  from  the  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  the  Middle  Park,  or  from  the  hea^lwaters  of  Grand  River,  forming 
thereby  the  dividing  barrier  between  the  North  and  the  Middle  Park. 

RANGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

The  Continental  Divide  or  dividing  range  between  North  and  Middle  Parks. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  which  forms  the  division 
between  the  well-known  great  mountain  basins.  North  and  Middle  Parks, 
we  find  different  characteristics  introduced  from  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  that  mountain  range,  existing  as  the  great  Continental  Divide 
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throughoat  Colorado  Territory.  These  differences  are  first  in  form,  and 
second^  piincipaliy  in  height,  for  the  average  height  of  the  moantain 
range  in  qnestion  is  at  least  by  1,500  feet  of  inferior  or  lower  height  than 
any  of  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Bauge. 

Wo  have  within  L30  miles  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  crest,  belonging  to 
the  district  described  in  these  notes,  onl^^  one  pass,  "  Tennessee  Pass,'^  on 
record,  so  low  that  the  height  of  it  falls  only  350  feet  below  the  average 
altitude  of  prominent  points  on  the  range  dividing  North  and  Middle 
Parks,  while  all  other  passes  are  from  1.000  to  2,500  feet  superior  in  alti- 
tude than  the  mean  height  of  the  Park  Divide. 

The  highest  elevation  on  that  range,  equal  to  12^,433  feet,  is  represented 
in  Park  View  Mountain,  and  if  that  peak  stands  out  prominent,  and  in 
general  appearance  would  to  the  inexperienced  compare  rather  favor- 
ably with  some  of  the  giant  peaks  on  the  Front  Range,  it  is  owing  simply 
to  the  contiast,  which  must  be  attributed  to  its  immediate  much-de- 
pressed surroundings. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Velative  geographi- 
cal position  which  the  Continental  Divide  holds  to  the  Colorado  Front 
£ange,  we  have  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  its  connection  with  the 
Front  Bange,  and  using  as  a  base  point  Long's  Peak. 

From  a  point  1^  miles  west  of  Long's  Peak,  the  direction  of  the  Front 
Bange  is  for  12  to  14  miles  northwest,  thence  for  a  distance  of  about  8 
miles  almost  due  north,  to  parallel  40^  30^,  from  which  point  the  range 
turns  abruptly  westward  for  6  miles,  abutting  against  the  high  and  rug- 
ged mountain  range,  claimed  by  some  authority  (!)  as  tho  "Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,"  while  on  the  advanced  i>roor-8heet  of  Clarence  King's 
map  it  is  recorded  simply  as  "Park  Bange.''  As  the  mixing  up  of 
names  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  different  maps,  made  by  different  sur- 
veys pertaining  to  the  western  and  especially  to  the  Bocky  Mountain 
area,  we  will  abstain  from  arguing  oiir  preference  to  the  name  of  Medi- 
cine Bow,  on  any  other  ground  except  the  one  that  the  name  of  Park 
Bange  has,  and  as  I  think  very  properly,  been  given  to  that  long  range 
which  forms  the  western  barrier  along  South  and  Middle  Parks. 

The  Medicine  Bow  Bange  has  a  direct  north  and  south  trend,  and 
from  where  the  Front  Bange  strikes  it,  extends  southward  ten  miles 
"  on  the  west  side  of  North  Fork  of  Grand  Biver"  to  a  i>oint  from 
where  the  Continental  Divide  assumes  a  general  west  course,  its  crest 
winding  irregularly  for  5.5  miles  until  it  meets  thePaik  Bange  at  a 
point  called  Babbit  Ears. 

On  the  point  referred  to,  where  the  Continental  Divide  separates  or 
rather  starts  from  the  Medicine  Bow  Bange,  stands  a  prominent  peak  of 
12,513  feet  elevation,  which  for  the  sake  of  locating  a  landmark  in  this 
region,  so  destitute  of  names,  we  named  Upper  Grand  Valley  Peak. 
This  peak  stands  not  only  on  the  terminus  of  the  high  and  rugged  por- 
tion of  the  Medicine  Bow,  but  is  also  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of 
of  the  remote  southeajit  corner  of  the  Korth  Park,  and  in  this  respect 
has  similar  geographical  significance  to  James  Peak  in  the  Middle  Park. 

Eleven  miles  west  and  a  trifle  south  of  Upper  Grand  Valley  Peak 
rises  the  Park  View  Mountain,  with  the  highest  elevation  on  this  divide, 
apd  five  miles  east  of  the  latter  stands  another  peak  with  an  elevation 
of  11,600,  or  of  about  1,000  feet  less  height  than  Park  View  Mountain. 
On  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  this  peak  lie  two  deep  sad- 
dles, which  give  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  range  a  somewhat  empty 
appearance,  while  it  gives  greater  prominency  to  Park  View  Peak  as 
well  as  to  its  neighbor. 

Near  these  two  saddles,  as  well  as  on  the  west  slope  of  Upper  Grand 
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Valley  Peak,  orig4uate  Ibe  priDcipal,  at  the  longest  braucLes,  of  the 
North  Platte  lliver,  flowing  immediately  north  and  beneath  tlie  two 
peaks,  in  a  basin-like  area. 

The  western  slopes  of  Park  View  Mountain  descend,  within  2^  miles, 
1,800  feet  into  a  deep  saddle;  which  on  the  north  side  gives  rise  to  an- 
other large  tributary  of  North  Platte  River,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  saddle  to  one  of  the  forks  from  East  Troublesome  Creek.  A  half  a 
mile  west  of  this  saddle  a  sharp  peak  rises  1,000  feet  above  this  saddle, 
and  '3  miles  west  of  that  another  one  of  200  less  height,  11,400,  makes 
its  appearance.  From  this  last  peak  which  stands  between  the  sources 
of  the  two  forks  of  the  Troublesome  Creek,  '^  on  account  of  which  we 
gave  the  name  of  Troublesome  Peak  to  it,"  the  Continental  Divide 
makes  an  angle  again  to  the  north  15^  west. 

Following  along  this  crest  ibr  2  miles  we  again  come  to  a  peak  of 
11,600  feet  m  height,  and  still  2  miles  farther  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  one 
on  the  crest  since  Park  View  Park,  which  we  called  Basalt  Peak,  11,906 
feet,  from  its  center  position  in  a  large  capping  of  basaltic  lava. 

From  this  last  peak,  which  also  rises  a  little  over  11,600  feet,  the  crest 
tarns  west  again,  exhibiting  from  there  more  the  character  of  high,  ter- 
raced tableland,  descending  lower  and  lower  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Muddy,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  West  Troublesome. 

From  Basalt  Peak,  a  formidable  even-topped  but  high  mountain  mass 
6  miles  long  goes  forward  in  direction  north  15^  west,  and  breaks  with 
its  broad  and  bulky  spurs  the  units  of  the  Upper  Basin  area  of  the 
North  Park. 

That  broad,  massy  table-land  between  the  headwaters  of  the  two 
rivers.  Muddy  and  Troublesome,  shelving  toward  the  south,  pushes  a 
bulky,  flattish  spur  between  the  two  last-named  rivers,  which  exhibits 
on  it^  faces  toward  the  Muddy  much-eroded  slopes  and  terraces. 

Before  reaching  Babbit  Ears  Butte  we  see  at  the  he^d  of  the  valley 
of  the  Muddy  once  more  an  object  of  prominency  rising,  hot  so  notice- 
able for  its  great  height  as  for  its  sharpness.  The  Upper  Muddy  Butte, 
*'a  sharp  pyramidal  structure  of  basalt",  with  an  altitude  of  0,848  feet, 
lies  but  5  miles  southeast  of  Muddy  Pass,  a  saddle-depression  that  offers, 
evidently,  from  its  easy  access  as  well  as  very  moderate  altitude,  every 
advantage  for  communication  between  the  northwestern  portion  of 
Middle  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  North  Park. 

The  intervening  mountain  area  of  the  Continental  Divide,  between 
Muddy  Pass  and  Rabbit  Ears,  exhibits  no  features  of  prominence.  The 
mass  of  which  it  consists  is  broad  and  bulky,  with  strongly-marked 
terrace  features  facing  the  Muddy.  Its  crest  is  crowned  with  numerous 
little  buttes,  composed  of  basaltic  lava,  which  explains  their  preservation, 
among  that  otherwise  so  softly  organized  material  in  that  particular 
neighborhood. 

We  can  state  the  crest-length  of  the  Continental  or  Park  Divide  to 
be  about  55  miles  5  from  the  Upper  Grand  Valley  Peak,  westward  to 
Babbit  Ears  Butte,  10,719  feet.  The  mean  elevation  of  high  points  in 
general  is  about  10,750  feet,  while  the  average  saddle  height  will  amount 
to  about  10,180  feet. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

Ea^le  River  Mountains. 

The  mountains  that  constitute  that  short  but  massive  range  rise  be- 
tween Ten  Mile  Creek  and  Eagle  River  Valleys.  It  is  a  parallel  range 
to  the  Park  liange,  but  different  in  character.    The  entire  district  that 
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we  Darned  Eagle  Siver  Moantains  is  confiDed  to  an  area  that  extends 
from  the  headwaters  of  Gores  Creek  to  the  headwaters  of  Eagle  River 
and  Ten  Mile  Creek ;  or  from  its  southern  connection  with  the  Gores 
Mooutains  to  its  northern  connection  with  the  main  range  near  Mount 
Arkansas.  The  entire  crest  of  this  range  is  22  miles  long.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  the  crest  differs  in  appearance  with  the  northern  portion ; 
the  northern  part  being  broad,  bulky,  and  undulating,  while  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  crest  presents  about  10  points  of  which  several  appear 
as  promiuent  peaks  when  seen  from  the  Eagle  River  or  from  the  west 
side.  The  erosion  has  not  been  so  destructive  to  the  eastern  slope  as 
to  the  western. 

The  highest  peak,  a  peak  of  prominence  in  that  district,  is  Eagle  River 
Peak,  which  rests  on  a  spur  2|  miles  east  from  the  axis  of  the  range,  and 
nearly  7  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Arkansas.  The  elevation  of  the  latter 
is  12,648  feet.  The  next  highest  reaches  only  11,988  feet,  while  the 
third  highest  shows  an  elevation  of  11,783. 

Several  prominent  spurs  branch  off  the  Eagle  River  Mountains  in  a 
western  direction  toward  Eagle  River  Valley.  One  of  them  branches 
off  from  a  point  on  the  crest  where  Good  Harbor  Creek  rises.  Its  entire 
length  is  7  miles.  Another  spur  presses  between  Two  Elk  Creek  and 
Gores  Creek  Valley,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  above  Gores 
Valley,  and  a  length  of  7  miles.  Between  Two  Elk  Creek  and  Wear}' 
Man's  Creek,  a  spur  of  5  miles  in  length  and  2,400  feet  relative  height 
branches  off  toward  the  Eagle  River  Valley.  The  total  extent  of  spurs 
leaving  the  main  crest  in  all  directions  amounts  to  52  miles  in  length, 
with  a  relative  height  of  2,200  feet.  There,  where  the  range  connects 
with  the  Gores  Range,  the  bulky,  flattish  character  of  the  mountains 
disappears  and  receives  expression  again,  by  the  close  neighborhood  of 
mountains  like  Red  Peak  and  its  neighbors. 

The  principal  creeks  that  rise  in  the  Eagle  River  Mountains  are  the 
following:  On  the  eastern  slope,  McNulty  Creek,  Good  Harbor  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  and  Canon  Creek.  On  the  western  slope  we  have 
Resolution  Creek,  Weary  Man's  Creek,  and  Two  Elk  Creek,  besides 
many  smaller  ones. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

Williams  Range^  or  Blue  River  Range 

The  charact<er  of  this  range  is  }»lain  and  simple,  except  a  small  shift- 
ing of  its  axis  two  miles  south  of  Ute  Peak,  which  causes  the  depression 
over  which  Ute  Pass  leads.  There  is  no  striking  irregularity  in  the 
range  from  its  point  of  intersection  with  Colorado  Front  Range  to  its  ter- 
minus near  the  Grand  River  Junction.  Two  bends,  one  in  the  upper  por- 
tion near  its  intersection  with  the  Cororado  Range,  and  the  other  near 
Ute  Pass,  are  the  only  cases  where  the  Williams  Range  deviates  from 
an  almost  direct  northwest  course.  It  constitutes  the  dividing  upheaval 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Williams  Rivers,  and  shows  a  crest-length  of 
35  miles  from  its  separation  from  the  main  range  to  a  point  7^  miles 
south  of  Grand  River.  The  Ute  Pass  affords  the  only  facility  to  cross 
from  the  Blue  River  Valley  into  the  Williams  River  country  or  vice 
versa.  In  the  upper  part  of  Blue  River  Valley  the  axis  of  the  range  is 
about  4  miles  distant  from  the  river,  but  4  miles  north  of  Ute  Pass  Blue 
River  crowds  close  to  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  leaves  only  a  dis- 
tance of  2  miles  from  the  river  to  the  axis  of  the  range.  When  10  milea 
farther  down  the  valley,  the  mountains  recede  again  eastward  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles.    Ute  Peak  towers  directly  2  miles  to  the  south 
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of  Ute  Pass  np  to  a  height  of  12,800  feet :  it  is  Hbte  highest  point  on  the 
Williams  Eange.  Another  peak  named  Williams  Point,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,700,  rests  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  range  about  4  miles 
north  of  Ute  Pass.  We  cannot  properly  apply  to  any  points  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  range  the  term  peak,  for  none  of  them  project  vis- 
ibly and  bold  enongh  above  the  crest,  which  is  in  its  totality  only  wave- 
like from  Ute  Pass  to  the  Grand  Eiver.  A  bolder  character  prevails 
south  of  Ute  Pass  in  the  mountain  structure  as  well  as  in  the  peaks. 
Fifteen  projecting  points  which  I  counted  among  the  peaks  show  an 
average  of  12,400  feet,  while  the  mean  saddle-height  will  not  be  less 
than  12,000  feet. 

The  average  relative  height  of  Williams  or  Blue  Biver  Bange  above 
the  mean  height  of  Blue  Biver  Valley  is  3,000  feet.  The  western  slopes 
of  range,  or  the  slopes  facing  Blue  Biver  Valley,  are  rugged^nd  terraced, 
and  show  occasionally  a  very  sudden  descent,  while  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  range,  that  is,  north  of  the  Ute  Pass, 
show  a  gentler  descent.  These  slopes  show  also  good  pasturage  from 
Williams  Biver  Valley  up  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  timber-belt. 

Viewing  Williams  Bange  from  the  northeast  it  affords  an  imposing 
sight  in  spite  of  the  undulating  character  of  its  crest.  When  approach- 
ing its  northern  terminus  the  axis  of  the  range  is  7  miles  distant  from 
Williams  Biver,  and  but  3  miles  from  the  Blue  Biver.     , 

RIDGE  OF  THIRD  ORDER. 

^  Vasqtiez  Ridge. 

Vasquez  Bidge  is  detached  from  the  main  or  Colorado  Bange,  about 
nine  miles  northwest  from  Gray's  and  Torrey's  Peaks.  Vasquez  Greek 
drains  the  eastern  slope  of  the  upper  or  higher  portion  of  the  ridge, 
while  tributaries  of  the  Williams  Biver  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the 
upper  and  higher  parts  of  that  ridge.  The  axis  of  the  latter  has  a  due 
northern  course,  and  leads  directly  to  the  center  of  the  Middle  Park, 
or  to  the  hot  sulphur  springs,  where  its  topographical  features  termi- 
nate. 

Close  to  the  intersection  with  the  Colorado  Bange  is  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  ridge.  Its  characteristics  there  are  equal  to  any  high  moun- 
tains of  the  first  order,  equal  in  altitude  and  surpassing  in  ruggedness 
even  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  main  or  Colorado  Bange,  which  latter 
is  more  broad  planed  than  otherwise.  The  Vasquez  Bidge  retains  these 
characteristics  for  six  miles  north.  Four  peaks  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion, among  them  Mount  Byers,  12,778  feet,  crown  the  top  of  that  ridge 
in  this  upper  region.  For  about  800  to  1,000  feet  downward  the  slopes 
of  the  peaks  descend  very  abruptly,  and  show  weather-beaten  ifiaces  east 
as  well  as  west. 

Directly  west  of  the  ridge  heavy  spurs  branch  off,  the  sides  of  which 
slope  into  deep  canons,  and  which  constitute  a  portion  of  that  greatly- 
eroded  oafion  district  at  the  head  of  Williams  Biver.  The  spurs  lead- 
ing off  to  the  northwest  descend  rapidly  and  soon  become  a  mass  of  com- 
plicated, undulating,  and  heavily-timbered  branch  spurs,  which  are 
almost  completely  flattened  out  as  they  approach  nearer  to  Williams 
Biver.  The  slopes  leading  down  to  Vasquez  Creek  are  heavily  timbered 
and  rapidly  descending.  The  sharpness  of  the  spurs  give  each  drain- 
age-channel between  them  the  character  of  a  canon.  Four  miles  north 
of  Mount  Byers  there  is  quite  an  offset  in  the  mountains,  which  forms 
also  a  point  or  line  of  division  between  the  different  chairacteristics  of 
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the  northern  and  southern  portion  of  Vasquez  Ridge.  Down  to  this 
offset  or  saddle  the  slopes  of  the  northern  portion  of  Vasquez  Eidge  de- 
scend from  11,700  feet  suddenly  to  9,800  feet,  which  is  about  the  general 
altitude  of  the  northern  portion  of  Vasquez  Ridge  down  to  its  terminus 
near  the  hot  sulphur  springs,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Two  low  spurs 
start  on  the  west  side  close  to  the  offset  and  run  parallel  to  Vasquez 
Eidge,  between  Beaver  Creek  and  Williams  River,  down  to  the  Grand 
Eiver  below  the  canon.  There  is  little  complexity  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vasquez  Eidge.  Besides  the  two  spurs  mentioned  above,  we  find  on 
the  east  side  a  detached  cluster  of  hills  connected  with  the  ridge  by  a 
low  saddle,  and  occupying  part  of  the  space  between  Vasquez  Ridge  and 
Frazier  River,  and  among  that  cluster  of  hills  Camp  Creek  takes  its 
rise,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Frazier  River. 

MIDDLE  PARK  MOUNTAIN  GROUPS  NORTH  OF  THE  MAIN  GRAND  RIVER. 

On  the  north  side  of  Grand  River,  that  is  between  the  main  Grand 
River  and  the  Park  Divide,  and  between  Troublesome  River  and  the 
valley  of  the  upper  or  north  Grand  Fork,  lies  an  area  of  410  square 
miles  of  formidable  mountains,  which  area  is  commonly  allowed  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  Middle  Park  district,  and  if  we  grant  the  Con- 
tinental or  Pafk  Divide  to  be  the  division  line  between  the  North  Park 
and  the  Middle  Park  district,  then  it  virtually  must  be  counted  in  its 
area.  But  at  the  same  time  that  area  of  410  square  miles  do  not  con- 
tain full  10  square  miles  of  park  area,  under  which  term  we  understand 
a  jBiat,  low,  basin-like  area,  either  surrounded  by  or  between  variously- 
shaped  mountains.  The  largest  creeks  that  drain  these  mountains  and 
separate  them  into  several  groups  Jire  Troublesome  and  Willow  Creeks, 
which  both  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  i>ortion  of  the  Continental 
or  Park  Divide,  and  18  miles  distant  to  the  north  of  Grand  River. 

Besides  the  two  streams  mentioned  are  two  lesser  streams.  Corral  and 
Stillwater  Creeks  which  head  in  the  middle  portion  of  these  mountains. 
Corral  Creek  having  a  direct  length  of  9  miles,  and  Stillwater  Creek  a 
length  of  7  miles.  This  mountain  area  divided  into  distinct  groups  by 
the  channels  of  the  Troublesome  and  Willow  Creeks  may  be. designated 
thus:  Troublesome  Ridge,  Corral  Peak  Cluster,  and  Willow  Creek 
Mountains. 

TROUBLESOME  RIDGE 

Is  formed  by  a  huge  spur  coursing  south  from  the  Park  Divide  and 
separating  the  two  branches  of  the  Troublesome  River  in  east  and 
west  branches.  The  west  branch  of  the  river  flows  at  the  base  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  ridge,  while  the  east  branch  emerges  from  among 
the  spurs  of  Park  View  r.iouutain  and  its  neighboring  peaks,  and  before 
it  unites  with  its  brother,  the  western  branch,  forces  a  passage  through 
that  ridge  and  forms  thereby  a  cailon  of  nearly  2  miles  in  length.  South 
of  the  canon  the  ridge  continues  on  for  3  miles  in  its  average  height 
and  ruggedness,  after  which  it  flattens  out  and  assumes  ^  terraced  char- 
acter before  it  terminates  near  Grand  River.  The  terraced  character 
predomiuates  for  about  4  miles  northward  from  the  Grand  River. 

The  eastern  slope  of  Troublesome  Ridge  is  well  timbered,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  north  of  the  cailon  and  up  in  its  higher  portions, 
where  the  ridge  connects  with  the  Park  Divide.  White  pines  are  the 
predominating  forest-trees,  and  they  become  largely  mixed  with  tremu- 
loides  at  an  elevation  below  9,000  feet. 

Troublesome  Ridge  do«'«  not  show  particularly  well-defined  peaks. 
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bat  its  highest  points  are  10,200  feet  high,  and  its  general  saddle-eleva- 
tion reaches  about  9,600  feet.  The  relative  height  of  the  ridge  is  aboat 
2,200  feet  above  Troublesome  Eiver. 

CORRAL  PEAK  CLUSTER. 

Corral  Peak  and  White  Face  Peak  are  the  principal  points  in  the 
Ck>rral  Peak  Cluster.  The  two  peaks  are  3  miles  distant  from  each 
other  and  connected  by  a  saddle  which  is  from  800  to  900  feet  lower 
than  the  peaks,  which  show  an  elevation  of  11,333  feet.  Corral  t^eak, 
the  most  northern  of  the  two,  is  particularly  sbarp  and  rugged,  and  has 
as  well  as  White  Face  Peak  a  thick  capping  of  eruptive  basalt.  From 
Corral  Peak  the  slope  descends  very  gradually  for  6  miles  in  a  northern 
direction  where  a  low  saddle  exists  and  tributaries  from  Willis  Creek 
and  the  Troublesome  have  almost  a  united  source.  That  saddle  has 
about  9,000  feet  elevation,  and  from  it  the  southern  spurs  from  Park 
View  Mountain  begin  to  rise,  for  the  first  mile  very  gradual,  and  after 
that  change  very  suddenly  into  an  abrupt  ascent. 

The  two  peaks.  Corral  and  White  Face,  form  a  concentric  point,  from 
which  numerous  long  spurs  diverge  in  almost  every  direction,  to  the 
Troublesome  and  Willow  Creek  as  well  as  toward  Corral  Creek  and 
Grand  Eiver.  Many  streams,  in  particular  those  on  the  eastern  slope, 
have  washed  deep  ravines,  and  in  most  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Willow 
Creek,  at  least  the  cafion  features  are  strongly  expressed. 

From  White  Face  a  spur  runs  directly  eastward,  toward  the  junction  of 
Willow  Creek  and  Grand  River,  gradually  lowering  from  11,493  feet  to 
10,000  feet  altitude. 

During  a  distance  of  4  miles,  the  southern  face  of  that  spur  presents 
toward  the  Grand  River,  in  three  subspurs,  such  remarkable  terrace 
features,  and  so  peculiar  in  their  characteristics,  that  the  causes  of  their 
structure  have  prompted  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Marvin,  assistant  geol- 
ogist, to  make  them  the  object  of  a  particular  treatise.  This  Corral  Peak 
and  White  Face  Mountain  Cluster  presents  itself  apparently  as  a  column 
of  independent  mountain  upheaval.  The  deep  saddle  to  the  north,  the 
two  canon-like  defiles  of  Willow  Creek  on  the  east  and  Troublesome  on 
the  west  side,  besides  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River  on  the  south,  would 
be  apt  to  suggest  such  a  theory. 

WILLOW  CREEK  MOUNTAINS— EXTENSION  OF  THE  MEDICINE  BOW  RANGE. 

From  near  Grand  Valley  Peak,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Medi- 
cine Bow  Range,  and  from  where  the  Continental  or  Park  Divide  takes 
a  western  course,  a  heavy  mountain  ridge  detaches  itself  from  the  main 
divide.  It  presses,  in  peculiar  zigzag  winding,  within  a  very  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  River  near  its  junction  with  Willow  Creek,  and  forms, 
by  its  characteristics,  a  group  by  itself.  With  a  crest  of  20  miles  in 
length,  its  curves  are  not  unlike  a  sign  of  interrogation  (?),  producing 
thereby  on  its  upper  sling  a  big  amphitheater,  in  which  the  east  branch 
of  Willow  Creek  rises. 

The  aspect  of  that  coil  of  mountains  is  massive,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  when  explained  that  this  20  miles  of  mountain  crest,  together 
with  40  miles  of  side  spurs,  are  compressed  into  a  small  area  of  100 
square  miles.  There  are  four  high  points  on  the  crest,  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  12,000  feet,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  well-defined  nipples  of 
11,600  feet  average  height.    This  ridge  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  covered 
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with  timber,  and  its  sabspars  extend,  with  considerable  raggedness 
and  massiveness,  toward  Willow  Greek,  where,  by  their  sadden  slope 
and  corresponding  steep  faces  on  the  opposite  side  of  Willow  Greek, 
tliey  give  the  latter  stream  the  nnmistakable  appearance  of  a  cafion.' 

In  a  direct  southern  direction  toward  the  Middle  Park  the  slopes  are 
more^n^u^ly  while  again  toward  the  valley  of  the  Grand  the  slopes  are 
abrnpt.  The  highest  points  of  this  mountain  mass  show  a  relative 
height  of  4,200  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Grand  Biver,  while 
the  average  crest  height  is  3,600  feet  above  the  latter  valley. 

I  append  here  two  tables  with  reference  to  this  locality,  the  first  show- 
ing the  geographical  positions  and  altitudes  of  prominent  points  on  the 
crest,  and  the  second  of  all  of  the  most  used  passes. 

JpproximaU  geographical  potitions  and  elevations  of  prominent  points  on  the  crest  of  the 
main  Bocky  Mountains,  from  latitude  4(P  30*  to  Tennessee  Pass. 


NMoaa. 


Long'aPeak 

Hcmnt  Andabon 

Arapahoe  Peak 

jMDeaPeak 

Mount  Parry 

Torrey'sPeak 

Gray's  Peak,  aubrange 

Mount  EvaDB 

Glaoier  Peak 

WbalePeak 

Mount  Gayot 

Mount  Hamilton , 

Mount  Silverbeela 

Soandary  Peal^Park  Bange .... 
[onut  Llnooln,  Park  Range 

Buckskin  Mountain,  Park  Bange 
Mount  Arkansas 


Latitude. 


45  15 

40  5 

40  1 

39  51 

39  50 

39  38 

39  38 

39  35 

39  34 

39  30 

39  88 

39  36 

39  90 

39  84 

39  81 

39  80 

39  83 


// 

19 

48 

13 

10 

80 

5 

5 

81 

0 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

8 

0 

15 


Longitude. 


105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
105 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 


/  // 

36  37 

37  36 

38  39 
41  9 
43  38 
49  0 
48  46 
38  90 
53  18 
51  88 
56  0 


58 
0 
6 


7 
0 
0 


6    85 

8      0 

15      0 


Elevation  ftbovo 
ae»-level. 


14.371  H.* 
13, 173  H. 
13, 580  H. 
13, 883  H. 
13, 133  P. 
14. 336  H. 
14. 341  H. 
14. 330  H. 
1^654H. 
13. 104  H. 
13, 565  H. 
13, 800  H. 
13, 650  H. 
14, 869  H. 
14, 897  H. 
14, 022  H. 
13.  «47  H. 


Passes  on  the  crest  of  the  main  Bocky  Mountains  from  latitude  4(P  30"  to  Tennessee  Pass. 


Boulder  Pass 

BertboudPasB... 

Jones  Pass 

Argentine  Pasa  . 
Georgia  Pasa . . . 
Hamilton  Pass . 
HoosierPam .... 
Tennessee  Peak 


39    36    15 


39  37  50 

39  88  0 

39  84  35 

39  81  40 

39  21  30 


105    41 


105  46  30 

105  55  0 

105  58  0 

106  3  30 
106  18  0 


11, 613  H. 
11, 468  P- 
18, 513  P. 
13,100 
11, 487  P. 
13, 370  R. 
11, 314  W. 
.10, 418  H. 


*  The  letters  designate  tbe  autbority :  H  stands  for  Hayden ;  P  stands  for  Parry ;  W  atanda  fior 
Wbitney;  R  stands  for  Buflher. 


THE  OBDBBS  OF  MOUNTAIN  BANGES. 


Ranges  of  first  order. — a.  Main  or  Colorado  Bange,  including  Conti- 
nental Divide  5  b.  Front  Range,  from  Pike's  Peak  to  Platte  OaSon ;  b. 
Park  Range ;  />.  Medicine  Bow  Range. 

Ranges  of  second  order. — a.  Evans  Ridge  ;  b.  Elanosha  Ridge ;  b.  Tarr>'- 
all  Ridge ;  b.  North  Platte  River  Range ;  b.  Williams  Range ;  b.  Eagle 
River  Range. 

Ridges  of  third  order. — Vasquez  Ridge,  Troublesome  Ridge. 

Ridges  of  fourth  order. — Trachyte  parallel  ridges  in  South  Park,  Hog- 
back system  along  the  Foot  Hills. 
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THE  OBDEBS  OF  VALLEYS. 

Middle  Parky  or  Pacific  toatcra. 

Valleys  of  the  first  order. — Orand  River  Valley,  Blue  Biver  Valleyi 
Maddy  River  Valley. 

Valleys  of  second  order. — Frazier  River  Valley,  Williams  Valley,  West 
Troublesome  Valley,  East  Fork  of  Orand,  (lower  poition.) 

Oa^Ums  of  first  order. — Clear  Creek  CaSLon,  Boulder  Oafion,  Saint 
Vrain's  CafioD,  two  branches.  Big  Thompson  Cation. 

Oamns  of  second  order, — Bear  Creek  Cafion,  Turkey  Creek  Ca&on, 
Ralston  Creek  CaiLon,  Coal  Creek  Cafion,  Four-Mile  Creek  Cafion,  Jim 
Creek  Cation,  Left-Hand  Creek  Cafion,  Little  Thompson  CaiSion,  Deer 
Creek  Cafion. 

MIDDLE  PABK  OAl^TONS. 

Caikms  of  first  order. — ^None. 

Ca'^ons  of  second  order, — Gores  Cafion,  Frazier  Cafion. 

Ca^Ums  of  third  order. — Willow  Creek  CaiSion,  fcentral  portion  of  the 
creek,)  East  Troublesome  Caiion,  Upper  part  of  Snake  River,  Ten-Mile 
Ca&on. 

OAllTONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PABK  ZONE. 

Oa^Ums  of  first  order. — Upper  Cation  exit  of  South  Park,  Lower  Caiion 
exit  of  mountains. 

Cantons  of  second  order. — Middle  South  Platte  Cafion,  Tarryall  Cafion, 
extending  from  its  mouth  to  3  miles  west  of  it,  Lost  Park  Cafion,  Wig- 
wams Canon,  West  Pike's  Cafion. 

Ca/fUm  of  third  order. — (A  part  of)  Creig  Creek. 

MIDDLE  PARK,   OB  PAOIFIO  WATEBS. 

Valleys  of  third  order. — Camp  Creek  Valley,  Stillwater  Valley,  Lower 
Snake  Biver  Valley,  lower  portion  of  Willow  Valley,  Swan  Biver. 

WEST  OF  THE  PABK  BANOE. 

Atlantic  waters. 
Valleys  of  first  order. — ^Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  Eagle  Biver  Valley.* 

Pa4)ific  waters. 
Valleys  of  second  order. — Gore's  Creek  Valley. 

SOUTH  PLATTE  BIVEB  DBAINAOE,  OB  ATLANTIC  WATEBS. 

VaUeys  of  first  order. — South  Fork  of  Platte  fiiver,  "  while  in  the  South 
Park." 

VaUeys  of  second  order. — North  Fork  South  Platte  Biver,  Tarryall  Val- 
ley. 

Valleys  of  third  order. — Man  i ton  Creek  Valley,  Twin  Creek  Valley, 
Deer  Creek  Valley,  Elk  Creek  Valley,  Fountain  qui  Bouille. 

*  Part  of  Ea^le  Biver  is  cafion. 
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EASTERN  SLOPE. 

Atlantic  waters. 
VaUey  of  the  first  order. — Sonth  Platte  Biver. 

MOUNTAIN  GROUPS. 

Oroup  of  first  order. — Pike's  Peaks. 
Oroup  of  second  order. — ^Ptima  Hills. 
Oroup  of  third  order. — ^Basalt  Hills. 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE   MIDDLE  PARK— ITS  DRAINAGE  AND  OHAEAGTERIS- 

TICS. 

The  term  ^'park'^  cannot  be  given,  in  an  abstract  sense,  to  that  de- 
pressed area  which  is  generally  considered  to  constitute  the  Middle 
Park,  for  it  is  neither  a  unit  in  park-like  features,  nor  is  the  depressed 
basin-area  in  any.  way  proportional  to  the  great  bulk  of  mountains  that 
crowd  into  the  center  to  break  its  unity.  Whatever  there  is  of  this 
area  that  might  be  brought  under  the  denomination  of  ^^  park  "exists  in 
more  or  less  disconnected  and  fragmentary  patches. 

Immediately  north  of  Frazier  River  Oanon,  or  about  the  junction  of 
Yasquez,  Moses,  Hay,  and  Ranch  Creeks,  lies,  perhaps,  the  most  per- 
fect portion  of  park-area  in  the  district  called  Middle  Park.  A  like  por- 
tion is  found  in  a  small  patch  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Creek,  a  tributary 
to  Frazier  River;  and  still  another  lies  east  of  the  junction  of  Grand 
and  Frazier  Rivers,  including  a  small  district  about  Stillwater  Creek. 
The  broad-molded  valley  of  Williams  River  and  narrow  strip  west  of 
the  Troublesome  Creek  are  also  fragmentary  portions  of  it.  The  river- 
bottoms  of  the  Grand  and  Muddy  and  about  9  miles  of  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Blue  may  be  added  to  the  actual  park-area;  but  the  re- 
mainder is  of  terraced,  waving,  and  mountainous  character. 

The  slopes  of  hills,  ridges,  and  ranges  that  either  gird  the  Middle 
Park  or  crowd  into  its  district  are  timberless  to  a  great  extent,  but  ex- 
hibit more  or  less  a  covering  of  grass.  This,  when  seen  from  one  of  the 
high  passes  over  which  we  approach  the  park,  produces  the  impression 
that  before  us  lies  an  extensive  basin  surrounded  by  mountains  in  di- 
versified order.  The  idea  disappears,  however,  when  we  descend  into 
the  basin  and  examine  the  area  more  closely. 

However  deficient  the  Middle  Park  may  be  in  regard  to  absolute  park- 
area,  one  thing  must  be  admitted,  that,  in  regard  to  quantity  and  regu- 
lar distribution,  of  water,  this  district  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 
The  drainage  is  remarkably  well  balanced  for  so  extensive  an  are^; 
and  what  adds  additional  value  to  the  drainage- system  is  the  fact  that 
at  no  time  of  the  year  do  we  find  parched  beds  of  water-courses,  or 
empty  channels  instead  of  flowing  water. 

The  North  Fork  of  Grand  River  has  its  sources  in  the  vicinity  of  longi- 
tude 1050  49'  and  latitude  40o  SO'.  Its  sources,  its  tributaries,  and  its 
valley  lie  in  a  pocket  caused  by  the  main  Rocky  Mountain  Chain  and 
the  Medicine  Bow  Range.  The  mouth  of  this  pocket  is  directed  toward 
the  south.  The  center  of  it  is  occui)ied  by  a  spacious  valley  of  at  least 
6  miles  in  length,  and  in  places  a  mile  in  width.  This  Upper  Grand 
Valley  (as  the  proper  name  would  be)  has  but  little  fall  for  many 
miles,  and  numerous  mountain-streams  coming  down  from  both  sides  of 
the  ranges  have  turned  the  entire  valley  into  an  extensive  beaver- 
meadow.    Where  the  valley  approaches  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Lake, 
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and  where  it  natarally  should  become  wider,  it  is  closed  up  to  a  great 
extent  by  morainal  deposits  and  dense  timber,  leaving  only  narrow  pas- 
sages for  the  river. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Grand  does  not  enter  Orand  Lake,  but  passes 
the  same  about  two  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  joined  by  tne  outlet  or 
Lake  Fork  when  2  miles  south  below  the  lake. 

The  Lake  Fork  is  in  size  and  volume  of  water  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  North  Fork.  The  basin  of  the  Grand  Lake  owes  it« 
existence  to  moraine  benches  deposited  before  the  mouths  of  two  large 
canons,  and  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  waters  of  two  streams  that 
come  down  from  the  western  sloi)e  of  the  Front  Range  in  the  vicinity  of 
Long's  Peak. 

We  may  consider  Grand  Lake  and  the  environs  of  the  junction  be- 
tween Lake  Fork  and  the  North  Fork  of  Grand  Biver  as  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  the  Middle  Park,  as  the  mountains  to  the  right  be- 
come very  much  depressed,  and  though  the  river  is  not  absolutely  freed 
from  impediments  in  the  way  of  morainal  ridges  and  terraces,  yet  the 
opening  of  the  country  in  general  points  to  the  fact  that  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  Middle  Park  proper.  Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the 
lunction  of  the  two  northern  branches.  Lake  Fork  and  North  Fork,  the 
Upper  Grand  ttiver  receives  another  oi  its  principal  tributaries,  namely, 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Grand,  which  has  its  sources  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range  and  northwest  of  Arapahoe  Peak.  This 
stream  is  14  miles  long,  and,  commcJicing  at  its  sources,  flows  for 
about  8  miles  close  to  the  basin  of  the  Front  Range,  being  princi- 
pally inclosed  in  a  cafion.  The  mountains  rise  on  the  east  side,  with  a 
slope  angle  of  25^,  while  on  the  west  side  the  angle  is  much  less,  but 
the  west  side  immediately  near  the  creek  is  steep.  Before  the  East 
Branch  joins  the  main  Grand,  it  meanders  for  3  or  4  miles  in  a  compar- 
atively open  valley  bottom,  inclosed  on  either  side  by  precipitous  cliffs. 
The  tributaries  of  note  which  this  stream  receives  on  its  way  are  not 
very  numerous ;  there  is  only  one  coming  from  the  west  side,  while  on 
the  east  side  two  caiion  streams  emerge  out  of  dark  gorges  which  are 
characteristic  features  to  that  portion  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Front 
Range.  The  spurs  betweenthe  lateral  mountain-streams  average  about 
2,000  feet  in  relative  height  above  the  mean  creek-level.  The  average 
fall  of  the  East  Branch  is  228  feet  per  mile,  and  the  total  fall  amounts 
to  3,200  feet. 

The  location  of  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Upper  Grand 
River  is,  longitude  lOoo  SO'  and  latitude  40o  9'  30''.  Down  to  this 
point  the  North  Fork  meandered  a  distance  of  22  miles  from  its  very 
sources  in  a  direct  southern  course,  but  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  its  direction  changes  into  a  western  one  with  a  variation  of 
22^  to  the  south,  which  course  the  river  maintains  for  18  miles,  not 
including  the  curves  and  smaller  variations  of  its  bends. 

Not  quite  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Grand 
two  smaller  streams  enter  into  it,  one  coming  from  between  the  granite 
spurs  from  the  south,  bearing  no  name,  and  the  other  from  the  north. 
The  latter  one,  named 

STILLWATER  GBEEE, 

is  12  miles  long,  and  has  its  sources  in  Williams  Greek  Mountains,  which 
may  be  virtually  considered  the  extension  of  Medicine  Bow  Range« 
Stillwater  Greek  flows  near  its  lower  end  in  a  broad-molded  valley  or 
basin,  and  carries  not  only  abundance  of  splendid  mountain-water,  but 
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its  margins,  as  well  as  the  very  moderate  hill  and  terrace-slopes,  are 
well  grassed.    Its  average  fall  per  mile  is  192  feet. 

Only  half  a  mile  below,  where  Stillwater  Greek  intersects  the  Grand, 
the  river  enters  a  granite  canon  and  remains  in  it  for  a  distance  of  1} 
miles.  The  granite  bluffs  along  this  cafion  are  of  a  height  of  100  to  150 
feet,  and  constitute  the  end  portions  of  a  spur  coming  from  the  hnge 
and  bnlky  granite  masses  which  lie  directly  west  of  Arapahoe  Peak. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  below  Stillwater  Greek  we  arrive  at  the 
entrance  of 

WILLOW  GREEK. 

This  stream,  with  a  total  length  of  26  miles,  has  many  smaller  tribata- 
ries  bat  no  important  side  branches.  It  has  its  origin  in  two  branches, 
the  main  one  in  that  mountain  amphitheater  in  Willow  Greek  Mountain 
4  miles  southwest  from  Upper  Grand  Valley  Peak,  and  the  lesser 
beneath  Willow  Greek  Pass,  in  a  depressed  basin  east  of  Park  View 
Mountain.  In  its  circling  course  toward  the  Grand,  many  smaller 
gulch  and  canon  streams  coming  from  Gorral  Peak  and  Whiteface 
Cluster  unite  with  it.  .  The  middle  portion  of  Willow  Greek,  within  a 
distance  of  6  to  7  miles,  is  in  cafion,  or  nearly  so.  Its  course  is  not 
direct  but  crescent-shaped,  following  at  first  a  southwestern,  then 
Routhern,  and  after  that  a  southeastern,  course.  When  the  creek 
approaches  within  2  to  3  miles  of  the  Grand  River,  the  mountain- slopes 
to  the  left  of  Willow  Greek  become  greatly  depressed,  and  the  country 
still  lower  changes  gradually  into  a  gentle  terraced  country,  which 
extends  all  along  the  north  side  of  Grand  River  and  eastward  up  to 
Orand  Lake.  There  is  an  Indian-trail  along  Willow  Greek  leading  from 
that  portion  of  the  Middle  Park  over  a  low  pass  into  the  North  Park. 
The  average  fall  of  Willow  Greek  is  92  feet  per  mile,  and  its  total  fall 
from  its  source  about  2,400  feet.  Again,  4^  miles  down  the  Orand  from 
the  junction  of  Willow  and  Grand,  another  important  branch  of  the 
Middle  Park  drainage  enters  into  the  river  from  the  southeast,  viz, 

FBAZIEB  RIVEB. 

This  river,  together  with  its  tributaries,  forms  a  distinct  drainage- 
system  of  a  separate  area,  or  subzone,  which  constitutes  at  least  one- 
fUn^h  of  the  Middle  Park  area.  The  boundaries  of  this  area  extend  from 
the  crest  of  the  Golorado  Range,  near  Arapahoe  Peak,  14  miles  across 
to  the  crest  of  Yasquez  Ridge,  and  from  the  Grand  River  south  to  the 
crest  of  the  Main  Range,  which  circles  from  James  Peak  around  to 
Gray's  Peak.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Frazier  River  Zone  comprises 
about  320  square  miles,  or  204,800  acres  of  surface. 

The  slopes  of  James  Peak,  as  well  as  those  of  Yasquez  Peak,  and  the 
whole  length  of  14  miles  of  slope  between  these  two  mountains,  com- 
prising the  northern  slopes  of  the  big  bend  with  its  rugged  canons  and 
long-stretched  spurs,  furnish  tributary  water  to  the  common  channel  of 
FrMier  River.  Again,  the  whole  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Main  or 
Golorado  Range  from  James  Peak  north  to  a  point  2  miles  west  of  Arap- 
ahoe Peak,  and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Yasquez  Ridge,  pour 
their  accumulated  waters  into  the  bed  of  Frazier  River. 

There  exists  a  natural  division  in  the  Frazier  River  Basin  which  breaks 
its  unity  and  divides  the  latter  into  upper  and  lower  basin.  The  cause 
of  this  break  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  orographical  feature  that  exists  about 
7  to  8  miles  south  from  the  Frazier  and  Grand  River  junction.  West 
of  Arapahoe  Peak,  and  also  still  west  of  the  Main  or  Golorado  Range, 
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lie  hage  masses  of  granite  moantaiDs,  bulky  and  more  rounded  than 
otherwise  in  their  forms,  and  although  they  are  connected  with  the  Main 
Bange,  yet  the  fact  of  their  extending  out  from  the  regular  order  of 
mountains  more  than  usual  in  that  region  makes  them  appear  detached 
from  the  mountain  chain.  This  massive  mountain  mass  crowds  its 
spurs  more  forward  into  the  Frazier  Biver  district,  as  well  as  north  in  the 
direction  of  the  junction  of  the  East  and  North  Forks  of  the  Grand,  than 
any  other  mountain  mass  in  that  particular  region.  A  western  exten- 
sion of  spurs  from  that  mass  descends  down  into  Frazier  Eiver  Basin  a 
few  miles  below  its  natural  center,  and,  though  getting  lower  and  still 
lower,  runs  even  across  the  basin,  forming,  at  last,  a  flat,  broad  swell, 
showing  at  its  lowest  portions  an  altitude  still  200  to  250  feet  above  Fra- 
zier Biver.  This  outrunner  of  a  granite  mass  has  separated  Frazier 
Biver  Basin  into  a  lower  and  upper  district,  and  has  compelled  the 
united  drainage  of  the  upper  basin  to  force  a  passage  through  this  granite 
structure  and  cause  a  caiion  with  sides  600  feet  high.* 

The  creeks  and  streams  of  the  Upper  Frazier  Biver  Basin,  of  which 
the  principal  names  are,  Moses,  Vasquez,  Hay,  and  Banch  Greeks,  be- 
sides several  tributaries  that  issue  into  Vasquez  and  Moses  Creeks,  out 
of  rugged  caiions  from  the  main  range,  come  from  three  sides  down 
from  the  mountains  to  concentrate  at  a  point,  longitude  105^  50^  and 
latitude  40^,  which  is  almost  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
The  cafion  is  impassable,  and  very  likely  will  remain  so  for  a  while,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  proceed  further  than  1^  miles  in  exploring  it. 
Below  the  cafiou,  Frazier  Biver  meanders  for  nearly  5  miles  in  a  levels 
terraced  country,  with  its  level  district  principally  to  the  right,  admit- 
ting only  one  more  stream  of  note,  '^  Camp  Creek,*'  into  its  channel 
before  entering  Grand  Biver. 

CAMP  CREEK 

has  a  length  of  about  10  miles,  and  originates  among  a  cluster  of  small 
hills  between  Frazier  Caiion  and  Vasquez  Bidge,  forming  a  small  sub- 
basin  by  itself,  which  character  is  particularly  strongly  expressed  in  its 
middle  and  lower  portions,  near  its  intersection  with  Frazier  Biver. 

For  8  miles  below  Frazier  Biver  junction  the  Grand  Biver  receives  no 
side  streams  of  any  consequence,  save  such  little  mountain-brooks  as 
rise  on  the  slopes  of  hills  3  or  4  miles  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  river. 
The  Grand  Biver  leaves  the  open  country  below  Frazier  junction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles  down  to  the  end  of  the  caiiou  below  the  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs.  From  Frazier  junction  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  a  straight 
distance  of  59  miles,  the  river  flows  pretty  nearly  all  the  way  in  a  valley 
with  sun-ounaings  of  peculiar  geological  interest.!  A  group  of  hills,  with  a 
diameter  of  4  miles  east  and  west,  and  with  a  walling  of  a  very  hard  rock  | 
on  their  western  and  eastern  faces,  and  a  softer  material  in  the  interior 
of  that  group,  produced  the  existence  of  two  rocky  gates  through  which 
the  river  passes,  one  at  the  entrance  of  this  rocky  inclosure  and  the  other 
4  miles  down  the  river,  at  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  that  group 
of  hills  with  its  rocky  walls.  Inside  the  two  gaps  the  river  has  molded 
in  the  softer  material  with  greater  freedom  here  and  there  pretty  valley- 
bottoms.     Sometimes,  however,  the  continuity  of  these  pretty  valley- 

*  Frazier  River  did  not  break  or  wash  out  this  cafion  where  the  depression  of  the 
ffranite  swell  or  apheaval  that  rans  across  the  basin  is  lowest,  bat  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  east  of  it. 

t  See  Archibald  Marvin's  Geoloflrical  Report,  1873,  pp.  166, 167. 

t  Doleritic  breccia  (see  Archibald  Marvin's  Report,  1873). 
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patches  is  broken  by  some  terraces  or  benches  crowding  and  pressing 
closer  to  the  river. 

To  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  sonth  of  the  Grand  Elver  the  country 
recedes  in  a  series  of  terraces,  constructed  with  astonishing  regularity, 
yet  of  most  peculiar  configuration.  The  terraces  are  cut  longitudi- 
nally by  a  series  of  gulches  or  fissures  produced  by  erosion,  and  are 
formed  by  them  into  a  tier  of  spurs  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  the 
spars  having  features  in  every  way  analogous.  That  group  or  cluster, 
with  its  terraces,  terminates  as  well  as  culminates  at  a  point  3  miles 
south  from  the  river,  with  an  altitude  of  9,600  feet  and  2,000  feet  above 
mean  river-level.  Northward  the  hills  recede  4  miles  in  the  direction 
of  Whiteface  Mountain,  and  up  to  the  crest  of  that  big  mountain  spur 
which  Whiteface  Peak  sends  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  junction 
of  Willow  and  Grand  Rivers.*  Passing  the  western  gap  of  this  hill- 
cluster.  Grand  Eiver  enters  that  small  park-area  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  almost  in  an  exact  center  of  the  Mid- 
dle Park  district.  Passing  close  to  the  springs,  the  river  plunges  one- 
fourth  mile  west  again  into  a  canon  of  1^  miles  in  length,  out  of  which 
it  emerges  half  a  mile  below  the  entrance  of  Beaver  Creek.  This  canon 
near  the  Hot  Springs  is  caused  by  a  spur  of  granite  rock,  which  con- 
nected in  remote  times  uninterruptedly  the  end  of  Vasquez  Bidge  at  its 
terminus  with  that  upheaval  of  which  Mount  Bross,  1^  miles  northwest  of 
the  Hot  Springs,  is  the  culminating  point.  This  spur,  now  broken  or 
washed  through  by  the  Grand  River,  divided  once  perhaps  more  effect- 
ually than  now  the  Middle  Park  area  into  two  separate  divisions,  in  an 
eastern  and  a  western  one,  for  below  the  canon  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
spreads  out  unimpeded  and  meanders  at  leisure  in  a  wide  bottom  until 
it  reaches  the  western  boundaries  of  the  park,  where  again  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Middle  Park  waters  were  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  Park  Range. 

BEAYER  CREEK. 

Only  little  can  be  said  in  relation  to  that  stream,  that  intersects  the 
Grand  near  and  a  little  above  the  lowei:  end  of  the  canon,  except  that 
its  sources  are  along  the  western  slope  of  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  Vasquez  Ridge,  and  that  its  length  is  about  12  miles  and  its  ap- 
proximate total  fall  about  1,400  feet.  One  mile  below  Beaver  Creek 
enters  still  another  one,  but  without  name.  This  creek,  which  is  running 
parallel  to  Beaver  Ci*eek,  originates  and  flows  between  two  low  subridges, 
which  the  Vasquez  Ridge  has  detached  from  its  own  mountain  mass,t 
about  14  miles  to  the  south  from  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  The  next  and 
more  important  tributary  to  the  Grand,  entering  the  latter  2  miles  be- 
low Beaver  Creek  and  only  one  mile  below  the  caiion,  is 

WILLIAMS  RIVER. 

This  river  gathers  its  waters  about  7  miles  northwest  of  Gray's  and  Tor- 
rey's  Peaks,  among  the  high  mountains  near  the  connection  of  Williams 
Range  with  the  Colorado  or  Front  Range,  and  also  among  the  western 
slopes  and  outrunners  of  the  highest  or  southern  portion  of  Vasquez 
Ridge.  It  receives  its  principal  volume  of  water  through  four  main 
branches  coming  out  of  cliffy  canons^  in  the  high  mountain  portion  re- 

•  See  orographic  notes. 

t  See  orographic  notes,  Vasquez  Ridge. 

t  See  orographic  notes  on  main  crest. 
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ferred  to,  which  unite  in  a  deep  valley  directly  beneath  TTte  Peak  and 
only  two  miles  east  of  it.  That  branch,  which  might  be  considered  the 
main  branch,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Williams  Range  from  its 
very  intersection  with  the  main  range  down  to  the  vicinify  of  Ute  Pass. 
All  the  branches  as  long  as  remaining  in  the  upper  region  are  confined 
and  inclosed  within  canons,  and  only  when  Williams  River  arrives  at 
the  parallel  of  Ute  Pass  it  is  freed,  as  well  as  the  other  tributaries,  from 
a  too  close  proximity  of  the  mountains.  This  is  at  least  the  case  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  where,  from  the  Ute  Pass  downward,  the  slopes 
of  Williams  Range  approach  the  river  with  a  more  gentle  descent  than 
above.  The  right  bank  of  Williams  River,  or  the  east  side,  is  bordered 
by  the  outrunners  of  granite  spurs  coming  from  Mount  Byers  and  the 
upper  region  of  the  Vasquez  Ridge.  This  feature  exists  sAl  along  the 
middle  part  of  Williams  River  during  a  length  of  7  to  8  miles.  The  left 
or  western  river-bank  gains  continually  in  width  from  the  time  the  river 
leaves  the  vicinity  of  Ute  Pass,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  point  in  the 
valley  about  10  miles  south  from  its  junction  with  the  Grand,  the  Will- 
iams Basin  attains  its  greatest  width  and  retains  the  same  for  8  miles 
further  down  the  stream.  Gentle  terraced  and  grassy  slopes  run  from 
the  river-bed  gradually  westward  toward  Williams  Range,  the  back- 
bone of  which  lies  about  6  miles  from  the  river.  All  along  from  near 
its  sources  Williams  River  has  followed  a  northwest  course,  but  when  ar- 
riving within  a  few  miles  of  the  Grand  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
right  or  east,  and  in  breaking  through  a  connected  ridge  of  buttes  or 
high  terraces  which  border  the  southern  margin  of  the  Grand,  forms  a 
cafion  for  2^  miles,  which  ceases  when  very  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  Grand.  The  total  length  of  Williams  River  is  34  miles,  and,  includ- 
ing the  higher  mountain  district  where  great  fall  exists,  its  average 
faU  amounts  to  112  feet,  but  from  the  vicinity  of  Ute  Peak  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  Grand,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  Williams  River  has 
hardly  an  average  fall  of  over  60  feet  per  mile. 

There  is  another  creek  coming  from  the  north  which  faces  Williams 
River  and  enters  the  Grand  only  a  half  mile  below  the  junction  of  Will- 
iams and  the  Grand,  which  is  named 

CORRAL  GREEK. 

This  stream  has  a  length  of  12  miles,  and  originates  between  Corral 
and  Whiteface  Peaks.  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  stream  are 
those  of  a  mountain-creek  with  a  comparative  rapid  descent  during  its 
whole  course.  This  rapid  descent  shows  at  once  the  improbability  of 
the  development  of  any  regular  valley  feature.  While  in  the  mountains, 
the  narrow  valley  shows  grassy  margins,  and  during  its  whole  course 
here  and  there  very  small  patches  of  bottom-land.  Its  course  is  very 
direct,  and  nearly  north  and  south.  Its  average  fall  is  about  200  feet 
per  mile  and  the  total  fall  2,400  feet. 

Six  miles  and  a  half  below  Corral  Creek  the  Grand  receives  another 
tributary,  namely, 

THE  TROUBLESOME  RIVER. 

The  eastern  and  western  forks  of  this  stream  join  about  8  miles  north 
of  its  junction  with  the  Grand.  The  eastern  branch  has  two  prongs 
near  its  headwaters ;  the  source  of  one  drains  the  western  and  southern 
slopes  of  Park  View  Mountain,  and  the  other  originates  among  the 
peaks  and  spurs  detached  from  the  Continental  Divide  several  miles 
west  of  Park  View  Mountain.    After  their  junction,  the  river  flows 
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southward  for  5  miles  in  a  very  close  valley^  bearing  pretty  mnch 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  cafion,*  showing  only  here  and  there,  and  in 
places  where  side  gnlches  come  down  from  the  mountains,  little  patches 
of  a  few  acres  of  comparatively  level  bottom.  When  jast  half  a  mile  below 
a  point  where  a  direct  line  3  miles  west  from  Corral  Peak  would  strike 
the  Troublesome  Greek  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  westward,  breaking 
through  the  Troublesome  Bidge,  forming  thereby  a  caiion  for  2  miles 
with  steep  sloping  sides  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  where  the  axis  of  the 
ridge  would  cross  the  river. 

Immediately  outside  of  the  cafion  the  East  Fork  is  joined  by  the  West 
Fork,  which  heads  about  15  miles  north  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  This  branch  of  the  Troublesome  is  at  first  inclosed 
by  rugged  and  high  mountain  country,  but  soon  frees  itself  from  it  and 
enters  an  almost  open  district.  A  gentle  sloping  country  characterizes 
the  western  margin  of  the  West  Troublesome  Fork,  while  immediately 
from  its  right  bank  the  steep  slopes  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  two  streams 
rise  to  an  altitude  of  1,600  to  1,800  feet  within  1^  miles.  After  the  two 
forks  of  the  Troublesome  have  united,  the  course  of  the  stream  remains 
unchanged  for  4  miles ;  that  is,  it  keeps  an  almost  southerly  direction, 
which  the  West  Fork  has  maintained  for  7  miles  previously.  When  within 
3  miles  from  the  Grand,  the  Troublesome  turns  abruptly  southwest,  and 
joins  the  Grand  Eiver  4  miles  below  the  bend.  The  country  west  of  the 
united  Troublesome  continues  to  exhibit  these  flat,  gradually  rising 
terrace  features,  which  culminate  3  miles  west  or  half  the  distance 
across  to  the  Muddy  Biver. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Troublesome  with  the  Grand  the  valley -bottom 
assumes  its  maximum  width,  perhaps  a  full  mile.  It  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
stretch  of  valley,  that  lies  for  several  miles  east  and  west  of  this  junction. 
It  may  with  all  propriety  be  called  the  garden-si>ot  of  the  Middle  Park. 
Some  quite  extensive  Cottonwood  groves  can  be  found  along  this  rich 
river-bottom.  A  belt  of  occasionally  broken  terraces,  with  an  average 
altitude  of  600  feet  above  mean  river-level,  borders  the  river-bottom 
on  the  south  as  well  as  on  the  north  side.  In  some  cases  buttes  of  several 
hundred  feet  elevation  tower  above  the  terraces,  as,  for  instance,  near 
thejunction  of  Williams  Eiverand  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Grand, 
Blue,  and  Muddy  junction.  The  latter  butte  rises  1,400  feet  above  Grand 
Biver,  and  appears  as  it  stands  to  have  been  a  once  counected  but  now 
detached  part  of  the  Williams  Bange.  From  the  Troublesome  and 
Grand  Biver  junction  the  Grand  sweeps  in  big  curves  through  its  bottom 
toward  the  united  junction  of  all  the  Middle  Park  waters,  where  two  or 
more  powerful  streams,  one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south, 
oome  to  join. 

THE  MUDDY  RFVEE  AND  ITS  VALLEY. 

There  are  no  other  rivers  (not  only  in  the  Middle  Park  district,  but  in 
South  Park  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains)  where 
the  valley  features  are  more  decidedly  expressed  than  along  the  Muddy 
and  the  Blue,  and  with  the  latter  more  so  than  with  the  former. 

The  Muddy  Biver,  which,  by  the  way,  has  rather  a  milky  but  by  no 
means  a  muddy  color,  starts  its  first  waters  in  one  branch  near  Babbit-Ear 
Butte,  in  the  remote  northwestern  corner  of  the  Middle  Park ;  another 
branch  comes  from  the  south,  and  in  a  direction  facing  each  other  these 
two  then  unite.  Both  branches  pick  up  little  gulch-streams  as  they 
flow  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Park  Bange.    They  unite  at  a  point, 

*  The  name  of  Troableseme  Creek  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  hnnters  and 
proepectoTS,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  the  creek. 
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loDgitade  IO60  35^  and  latitude  40^  18^  which  lies  5J  miles  west  and  a 
few  degrees  south  of  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  the  most  prominent 
landmark  in  that  region.  From  this  junction  the  Muddy,  already  a 
stream  of  respectable  size,  bears  almost  directly  east  for  4  miles,  inclin- 
ing but  little  to  the  norths  pressing  in  one  or  two  places  through  small 
caiions,  where  spurs  and  terraces  crowd  close  to  the  river,  and  when 
arriving  1^  miles  west  from  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte  it  gradually  swings 
around  and  assumes  for  about  5  miles  a  general  southeastern  direction, 
after  which  the  trend  of  the  valley  is  nearly  due  south,  with  but  little 
eastern  deviation. 

After  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  the  river  mean- 
ders in  a  broad  bottom,  closing  and  widening  more  or  less  alternately. 
The  valley-bottom  proper  is  framed  all  along  with  a  string  of  terraces 
shelving  up  as  the  country  recedes  to  the  right  and  left,  the  lower  one 
close  to  the  river  and  especially  well-defined  on  the  western  side, 
being  about  from  CO  to  75  feet  high.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  these 
terraces  have  been  greatly  destroyed  in  their  totality  by  erosion,  for  the 
grass  covering  is  on  that  side  either  very  thin  or  frequently  absent,  and 
as  the  soil  consists  of  a  very  soft  substance,  it  is  easily  dissolved  and 
broken  by  rain,  snow,  and  heat.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  resisted 
longer,  and  we  are  able  to  witness  among  them  grouping  of  terraces  of 
most  pecaliar  arrangement  and  order.  The  gulches  coming  from  that 
side  are  mostly  dry  but  very  numerous,  and  are  just  the  cause  of  the 
greater  destruction  to  the  slopes.  The  crest  of  this  upheaval  is  about 
3  miles  distant  i^om  the  river,  and  while  the  side  fronting  the  Muddy  is 
greatly  eroded,  the  eastern  side,  leaning  toward  the  Troublesome,  pre- 
sents a  softly  descending  elevated  plain. 

The  western  side  of  the  Muddy  presents  a  different  aspect,  rising 
gradually  into  well-grassed  slopes,  which  are  at  intervals  interrupted  by 
terraces  ascending  from  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  broad-molded 
Park  Range,  the  axis  of  which  lies  about  7  to  8  miles  distant  from  the 
valley.  The  streams  that  come  down  this  slope  flow  in  more  well-defined 
beds,  the  bluffy  sides  of  which  are  not  so  frequently  broken  down  and 
absolutely  eroded.  About  midway  up  the  slope  we  find  in  most  cases  a 
dense  growth  of  quaking  aspens,  with  scattered  patches  of  pines,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  Park  Range,  as  well  as  on  the  western  slopes,  the  pines 
predominate  altogether. 

About  5  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Grand  and  Muddy  junction,  the 
river  passes  a  large  butte  on  the  left,  called  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte. 
This  butte,  the  highest  one  of  a  number  of  buttes  in  that  vicinity,  is  of 
a  commanding  appearance,  as  it  stands  over  1,800  feet  above  river-level. 
It  is  partially  covered  with  pines,  and  has  a  cap  of  lava  like  the  Upper 
Muddy  Butte,  to  which  fact  its  present  well-preserved  8hai)e  is  owing. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  slopes  of  the  Park  Range  assume  also 
a  more  rugged  character  than  shown  before,  though  in  its  general  char- 
acter they  still  represent  a  gradual  sloping;  but  the  streams  are  here  cut 
deeper  from  their  being  larger,  and  therefore  more  destructive;  the 
terraces  are  more  abrupt,  and  the  belt  of  pines  descending  lower  in  the 
gulches  than  farther  up  the  river. 

From  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte  the  river  winds  in  huge  curves  toward 
the  junction  of  the  Grand,  being  accompanied  to  the  right  by  high, 
almost  upright*  standing  terraces  to  within  2  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Grand.  The  length  of  Muddy  River,  its  large  bends  included, 
is  38  miles ;  its  fall  for  the  last  24  miles  is  hardly  perceptible ;  at  least 
it  will  not  exceed  much  10  feet  to  a  mile. 
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THE  BLUE  RIVER  A^D  ITS  VALLEY. 

1.  Drainage  and  charaoteristics  of  Upper  Blue  River  and  tributaries.* 

We  may  locate  tbe  commencemeDt  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  at  lougi- 
tude  106O  3'  and  latitude  39^  23',  a  point  where  the  road  descending  north 
from  Hoosier  Pass  strikes  the  Blue  River.  As  its  main  source  we  may 
designate  that  amphitheater  directly  south  and  beneath  Quandary  Peak, 
where  from  the  snow-banks  and  alpine  lakes  the  first  stream  originates, 
which,  flowing  for  3  miles  between  rugged  mountain -spurs,  descends  to 
a  point  in  the  upper  valley  above  mentioned. 

The  course  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  is  due  north  down  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Blue,  Snake,  and  Ten  Mile,  a  confluence  which  to  call  it  Three 
Rivers  Junction  might  not  be  inappropriate.  For  the  first  5  miles  the 
valley  features  are  yet  in  their  infancy — just  wide  enough  to  enable  us  to 
dismiss  the  name  of  canon.  To  the  right  the  Blue  River  admits  mount- 
ain-streams from  the  Silverheel  Group,  and  on  the  left  those  coming 
from  the  Park  Range. 

At  a  point  6  miles  down  the  valley  a  branch  stream  comes  down 
from  Hamilton  Pass,  and  alongside  of  it  the  road  which  leads  over  the 
pass  to  connect  Hamilton  in  the  South  Park  with  Breckenridge,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Blue.  Only  2J  miles  below  this  intersection  lies  the  min- 
ing-town of  Breckenridge,  a  small  village  serving  as  a  supply-dei)ot  for 
miners  that  are  scattered  around  in  the  mountains.  Below  Brecken- 
ridge the  valley  assumes  already  greater  range,  and  in  its  course  down 
to  the  Three  River  Junction  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Blue  is  nowhere 
seriously  embarrassed  by  obstacles.  The  distance  from  Breckenridge 
to  the  junction  of  Blue,  Ten  Mile,  and  Snake  is  9^  miles,  and  on  its 
way  down  are  admitted  two  streams  of  importance,  namely,  French 
Creek  and  Swan  River.  French  Creek  may  be  considered  rectangular 
to  the  Blue,  and  enters  the  same  only  half  a  mile  below  Breckenridge. 
Its  headwaters  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Guyot,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Mount  Hamilton  it  is  6  miles  long  and  flows  between 
high  spurs,  passing  the  small  mining- village  Lincoln,  about  midway  from 
its  sources  to  its  intersection. 

Four  miles  down  the  river  from  Breckenridge  Swan  River  joins.  This 
stream  has  a  length  of  about  9  miles,  and  obtains  its  main  body  of  water 
from  three  branches  that  join  about  from  5  to  6  miles  up  the  valley. 
The  southern  branch  from  Georgia  Pass,  which  lies  east  of  Mount  Guyot ; 
the  Middle  Branch  heads  west  of  Whale  Peak  and  joins  the  Georgia 
Pass  Creek  near  a  dilapidated  mining  camp  or  village  named  Georgia, 
fit)m  which  place  a  road  leads  over  a  heavy  spur  into  the  French  Gulch. 
Only  1  mile  below  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Georgia  Pass  Branches, 
the  third  tributary,  coming  from  2  miles  south  of  Glacier  Peak,  enters, 
and  completes  Swan  River  as  to  its  main  volume  of  water.  There  are 
a  very  few  small  streams  coming  down  the  mountains,  but  of  not  enough 
importance  for  giving  them  a  complete  description.  We  can  hardly 
speak  of  the  Swan  River  as  in  a  valley,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  a  canon  ;  it 
is  a  mean  between  the  two.  There  was  considerable  mining  industry 
ODce  along  Swan  River,  but  it  stagnated  at  the  time  of  our  being  there, 
though  efforts  were  made  and  great  hope  entertained  by  a  few  individ- 
ual miners.  Swan  River,  like  French  Creek,  enters  the  Blue  at  right 
angles.    Next  in  importance  to  Blue  River  itself  is 

*  We  include  in  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  and  tributaries  the  following : 
The  main  stream  of  the  Blue,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Swan  River,  French  Gulch,  and  Snake 
Biver,  with  its  tributaries. 
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SNAKE  BIVEB, 

a  powerfnl  stream  of  15  miles  in  length.  Its  main  importance  thas 
for  consists  in  facilitating  the  communication  between  Olear  Greek  Val- 
ley and  the  Blae  by  means  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Georgetown 
over  the  Argentine  Pass  into  the  Snake  River  Valley. 

The  sources  of  this  stream  are  found  below  the  steep  slopes  descend- 
ing from  Gray's  Peak  on  the  south  side  in  an  amphitheater.  In  standing 
on  the  brink  of  Argentine  Pass,  with  face  southwest,  we  look  down  into 
the  very  sources  of  the  Snake  Eiver,  consisting  of  snow  flats — an  amphi- 
theater with  a  smaU  lake  ih  its  center.  From  the  point  where  the  road 
touches  the  valley,  after  descending  down  along  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountains  from  the  Argentine  Pass,  the  Snake,  with  a  gentle  swing  to 
the  south,'Tissumes  at  once  a  straight  course  westward  for  12  miles,  and 
only  2  miles  before  its  intersection  with  the  Blue  it  makes  a  deviation 
to  the  northwest. 

Where  the  Argentine  Pass  road  touches  the  valley-bottom  the  valley 
proper  has  its  beginning.  Down  from  here  the  valley  is  narrow,  and 
the  road  is  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  Three  miles  down  from  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  Snake  receives  a  tributary  through  a  powerful 
mountain-stream,  coming  directly  from  the  western  slopes  of  Gray  and 
Torrey  Peaks,  and  2  miles  still  farther  down  the  river  another,  Monte- 
zuma Greek,  enters. 

MONTEZUMA  OBEEK 

is  of  about  6  miles  in  length,  and,  coming  from  the  south,  collects  its 
waters  in  three  branches  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  main  range. 
These  branches  unite  near  the  small  mining-village  Montezuma,  which 
lies  only  1^  miles  above  the  creek's  junction  with  the  Snake  Kiver.  The 
most  eastern  of  these  branches  is  the  one  along  which  the  trail  going 
over  the  Hand-Cart  Pass  leads.  The  middle  branch,  flowing  to  the  east 
of  Glacier  Peak,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  no  name,  but  Uie  western 
branch  I  suppose  is  named  Bear  Greek.  It  comes  down  in  that  amphi- 
theater west  of  Glacier  Peak,  wherein  considerable  mining  industry  has 
caused  the  erection  of  the  St.  John's  reduction-works. 

During  the  3  miles  below  the  entrance  of  Montezuma  Creek  the  Snake 
is  still  so  wedged  in  between  high  and  rugged  mountains  that  the  name 
of  valley  seems  inappropriately  flattering.  At  the  end  of  its  3  miles  of 
close  confinement  the  Snake  enters  a  somewhat  broader  scope  of  coun- 
try, and  the  valley  widens  as  it  advances.  A  large  tributary  enters 
here  from  the  northeast,  and  2^  miles  down  the  valley  another  one  ar- 
rives from  the  southeast,  and  2  miles  still  farther  below  Keystone  Creek 
enters,  along  which  considerable  amount  of  placer-mining  has  created 
quite  a  settlement  of  miners.  From  the  latter  creek  it  is  but  2  miles 
more  down  to  the  junction  of  the  three  streams.  The  Snake  Valley  is 
once  more  limited  respecting  scope  of  valley  bottom  during  the  whole 
of  that  distance,  yet  the  road  has  plenty  of  room  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment. 

TEN  MILE  GREEK 

is,  next  to  Snake  Creek,  the  most  important  tributary  to  Blue  Biver. 
Its  sources  are  located  near  the  same  saddle  where  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Eagle  Eiver  takes  its  rise.  Ten  Mile  Creek  .follows  in  two  large  curves 
the  western  base  of  the  Park  Bange  until  it  efiects  its  exit  through  a 
canon  immediately  below  the  most  northern  of  the  Ten  Mile  P^iks, 
from  which  point  it  meanders  without  impediment,  in  a  computttively 
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open  coantry,  for  4  miles  in  a  northeastern  direction,  to  the  Three  Elver 
Junction.  The  name  of  Ten  Mile  Creek  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
supposed  distance  which  this  creek  at  its  intersection  with  the  Blue  was 
supposed  to  be  from  the  minin^^-town  of  Breckenridge.  Its  total  length 
is  22  miles,  with  an  average  fall  of  127  feet  to  a  mile,  and  a  total  fall  of 
2,800  feet. 

There  are  four  tributaries  to  Ten  Mile  Greek,  which  all  come  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  Eagle  River  Range.  Good  Harbor  Greek,  with  a  length 
of  7  miles,  is  the  most  prominent  one.  This  creek  takes  in  four  small 
tributaries.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains,  near  the  head  of  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  McNulty  Oulch,  a  mining-gulch,  comes  in  as  a  tributary,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  a  creek  named  Canon  Greek  intersects,  which 
comes  from  the  southern  slopes  and  spurs  of  Bed  Peak  and  its  neigh- 
bors.   This  latter  creek  has  a  length  of  6  miles. 

At  the  junction  of  Ten  Mile  Greek  and  Snake  and  Blue  Elvers  we  may 
venture  to  say  is  one  of  the  prettiest  localities  on  the  Blue  Eiver  Valley. 
From  here  we  have  mountain  scenery  of  every  desirable  form  and  shape. 
As  we  look  up  the  Valley  of  the  Blue,  our  eyes  meet  on  the  horizon  the 
sharp  peaks  about  Hamilton  Pass,  and  several  miles  east  of  them  we 
see  Mount  Ouyot  dominating  over  lesser  peaks  and  rugged  mountains, 
while,  when  we  look  down  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  our  eyes  are  arrested 
by  the  huge  mountain-masses  of  the  Gores  Eange,  with  its  countless 
lofty  peaks  and  its  sharp  spurs. 

2.  The  Middle  Blue  River  Valley. 

In  Northeastern  Colorado  we  will  hardly  be  able  to  find  another  river 
apparently  with  more  distinctly  expressed  valley  features  than  that  of 
the  Blue  Eiver,  commencing  from  the  junction  of  the  Three  Elvers  down 
to  the  junction  of  Grand,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  This  excludes  a  stretch 
of  perhaps  3  miles  before  we  arrive  on  a  line  with  Ute  Pass,  and  one 
of  5  miles  below  Ute  Pass,  where  the  river  is  crowded  in  the  first  case 
frpm  a  big  spur  coming  from  the  right  or  Williams  Eange,  and  in  the 
second  case  from  high  terraces  and  low  depressed  spurs  descending  from 
the  Gores  Eange.  But  deducting  this  8  miles  of  valley  obstruction, 
there  still  remain  some  27  miles  of  valley  features  that  have  no  com- 
parison elsewhere  in  the  northeast  of  Colorado.  But  looking  at  it  in 
the  spirit  of  an  agiiculturist,  we  find,  in  spite  of  its  valley  appearance, 
in  it  the  lack  of  one  very  important  condition — that  is,  the  absence  of  a 
level  bottom,  a  fault  which  many  if  not  most  of  our  Eocky  Mountain 
valleys  share.  The  river-channel  is  carved  in  an  average  from  40  to  60 
feet  below  what  would  constitute  the  main  space  of  the  valley;  the 
actual  bottom  is  very  narrow,  hardly  representing  the  space  of  one 
more  river's  width.  Moreover,  the  tiattish-appearing  valley  space  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  is  composed  mainly  of  terraces  and  gentle 
descending  flattened  spurs,  with  deep  narrow  gulches  between  them, 
a  circumstance  which  would  make  irrigation  very  costly,  difficult,  and 
perhaps  ineffectual. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  Blue  Eiver  Valley  commences  at  the  Three 
Kivers  Junction,  and  may  be  regarded  as  extending  down  to  the  Blue 
River  Valley  Butte,  24  miles  distant  to  the  southwest.  Only  IJ  miles 
below  the  above-named  junction  we  enter  a  broad  sage-pateh  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  which  is  over  1  mile  in  width,  and  here  quite  a 
large  tributary  (Eough  Greek)  enters,  coming  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  Williams  Eange  from  the  vicinity  of  a  point  where  it  branches 
from  the  main  or  Colorado  Eange.    This  creek  possesses  for  several 
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miles  upward  a  well-grassed  valley,  but  which  comes  abruptly  to  a 
close  and  bears  all  the  way  up  to  its  headwaters  after  that  all  the 
features  of  a  cauon.  This  caiion-stream,  which  is  about  0  to  10  miles 
long,  together  with  its  lateral  branches,  constitutes  the  only  break  in 
that  mountain  district  belonging  to  the  Upper  Williams  Kiver  Mount- 
ains. Indeed,  in  compactness  of  mass  Williams  Kange  has  no  equal 
in  the  district  described  in  these  notes,  for  during  its  whole  length  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  Grand  neither  the  western  nor  eastern  mountain- 
sides are  marked  by  deep  cuts  from  drainage;  it  compares,  except  that 
portion  about  the  Ute  Pass,  where  a  shifting  of  the  axis  exists,  with  a 
solid,  unbroken  mountain  chain.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simple 
enough,  for  the  axis  of  that  range  is  not  far  from  either  the  Blue  or 
Williams  River,  and  the  drainage  in  its  sudden  descent  has  no  time  for 
slow,  laboriously  deep  washing,  but  in  the  rapid  descent  leaves  in  most 
cases  only  gulches  to  mark  its  course. 

Opposite  the  Upper  Williams  Biver  Mountain  portion,  and  across  the 
valley  westward,  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  rugged  Gores  Range.  The 
axis  of  that  range  lies  farther  off — 18  miles  froip  the  river,  and  the 
streams  come  out  of  deeply-eroded  amphitheaters  and  through  sharp- 
crested  rugged  spurs. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  speaking  about  the  Gores 
Bange,  alluded  to  the  characteristics  of  spurs  in  their  descent  from  the 
base  of  the  debris  slope  down  to  the  valley.  This  flat,  depressed  area 
between  the  river  and  the  commencement  of  the  steep  8loi)es  of  rugged 
spurs  are  morainal  deposits,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber, forming  a  sort  of  a  foreland  between  river  and  mountains.  Gen- 
erlly  the  first  mile  near  the  river  consists  of  slow-rising  grassy  terrace 
country,  after  which  we  encounter  the  morainal  benches,  occupying  a 
space  often  for  several  miles  upward. 

The  broad  patch  of  sage-bottom  referred  to  below  the  Three  Rivers 
Junction  extends  several  miles  down  the  Blue  River,  which  in  this  upper 
part  of  the  valley  has  not  yet  carved  a  very  deep  channel.  The  river 
itself  bears  for  17  miles  a  direction  of  north  30^  west,  and  though  it  keeps 
a  general  uniform  course  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  it  approaches  some- 
times nearer  the  base  of  Williams  Range  and  crowds  the  road  which  lies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river-bank  several  times  against  inconvenient  steep 
places.  However,  in  such  cases  it  soon  turns  westward  again,  and  leaves 
repeatedly  long  stretches  of  good  bottom. 

When  within  about  7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  Creek,  the 
Blue  makes  a  bend  to  the  west  through  a  caiion,  caused  on  the  e.ast  by 
a  big  rounded  spur  coming  from  the  Williams  Range,  and  lying  right 
across  the  valley.  This  bend  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  after  that  the 
river  proceeds  due  north  for  five  miles  until  on  a  line  with  Ute  Pass, 
where  the  Ute  Pass 'Creek  enters.  From  this  i)oint  the  river  turns 
sharply  into  a  due-northwest  course,  and  remains  at  least  for  7  miles 
close  to  the  base  of  Williams  Range,  the  abrupt  terraces  of  which  rise 
pretty  close  from  the  river's  edge,  while  on  the  west  side  bulky  broad 
terraces,  caused  by  lake-deposits,  press  close  on  to  the  river. 

The  road,  which  from  the  Three  Rivers  Junction  has  remained  all  the 
way  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  obliged  to  cross  near  Ute  Pass  Creek, 
and  remains  on  the  left  bank  for  about  7  miles,  meandering  through 
sometimes  very  inconvenient  terraces  and  benches  until  some  3  miles 
from  the  Blue  Valley  Butte,  when  it  again  crosses  the  river,  to  remain 
hereatter  on  the  east  side  until  it  crosses  over  into  the  Middle  Park. 

During  the  7  miles  of  distance  from  the  Pass  Creek  down  to  this  point, 
where  the  road  recrosses  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  axis  of  Will- 
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iaras  Raoge  lies  closer  to  the  river  than  elsewhere.  A  little  nortliwest 
of  Ute  Pass  it  is  but  2  miles,  while  7  miles  below  it  is  3  miles  distant 
from  the  river.  The  relative  height  of  the  Williams  Range  along  here 
in  3.200  feet  above  mean  river-level,  while  the  mean  absolute  height  of 
the  river  is  about  7,800  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Blue  lliver  the  features  are  just  reversed  from 
those  on  the  east  side. 

The  slopes  of  the  Gores  Range  rise  in  a  gradual  rather  bulky  and 
irregular-shaped  character  toward  the  Gores  Mountains,  the  axis  of 
which  is  from  8  to  10  miles  distant  from  the  river.  Powerful  streams 
continue  to  come  out  of  the  amphitheater  and  dark-looking  gorges,  and 
pursue  with  swiftness  their  course  through  the  densely-wooded  district 
of  the  moraines. 

Three  miles  east  of  Blue  River  Valley  Butte,  the  river  changes 
from  a  northwest  into  a  due- west  course,  and  turning  around  that  butte, 
the  base  of  which  it  waj^hes,  assumes  from  this  point  a  course  north  ICo 
west.  The  butte,-  standing  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  is  connected  with 
the  Williams  Range  by  a  very  low  saddle,  over  which  the  road  passes. 
It  produces  a  singular  scenic  effect.  It  is  a  trachytic  uplift,  with  steep 
faces  toward  the  river  and  moderate  descent  toward  the  low  pass,  which 
eounects  the  contours  of  the  butte  with  those  of  the  Williams  Range.  . 

The  northern  end  of  the  rugged  group  of  the  Gores  Mountains,  with 
Mount  Powell  as  its  most  elevated  point,  lies  about  nearly  south,  and 
about  9  miles  distant  from  the  Blue  River  Valley  Butte.  From  this 
butte  the  distance  to  the  Grand  River  Junction  is  12  miles;  the  Blue, 
H8  above  stated,  has  from  here,  with  only  10^  western  deviation,  a  pretty 
direct  northern  trend  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Williams  Mountains  indicate  no  material  change  from  here. 
The  same  evenness  in  feature  prevails  which  the  Williams  Range  ex- 
hibited all  the  way  down  from  Ute  Pass,  except  perhaps  a  greater 
prominency  of  terrace  features  that  characterizes  particularly  the  slopes 
of  those  mountains  from  Ute  Pass  down  to  the  Blue  Valley  Butte. 

A  marked  change,  however,  takes  place  in  the  features  of  the  Park 
Range,  directly  on  a  line  with  Blue  River  Peak,  the  last  i)rominent  i)eak 
of  the  Gores  Mountains.  This  last-named  peak  stands  on  an  exteuvsion, 
pulpit-like,  about  1  mile  north  of  Mount  Powell,  while  the  crest  of  the 
Park  Range  has  detached  itself  already  from  Mount  Powell,  in  order  to 
curve  somewhat  toward  the  west,  still  forming  a  series  of  nipples  aver- 
aging about  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  causing  thereby,  beneath 
audL  west  of  Mount  Powell,  the  last  of  the  huge  amphitheaters  which 
are  so  characteristic  in  that  most  rugged  of  the  ranges  of  Northeastern 
Colorado. 

On  a  line  almost  east  and  west  with  the  Blue  River  Peak,  the  Park 
Bange(a8  alluded  to  already  in  a  previous  chapter  referring  to  the  Park 
Itauge)  shows  no  more  ruggedness  in  its  course  toward  and  across  the 
Gores  Caiion,  but  exhibits  a  smooth,  rolfing  contour,  showing  only  once 
more  an  isolated  peak  (Lone  Peak)  to  break  the  monotony  of  its  crest. 

Though  the  slope-angles  have  greatly  diminished  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  smooth  contoured  portion  of  the  Park  Range,  the  spurs  still 
8how  great  ruggedness  in  the  upper  i)ortions,  just  a  few  miles  north  of 
Gx)res  Range.  Cliffy  terraces  line  the  north  sides  of  gulches  in  the 
apper  portions,  and  make  ascent  on  that  part  of  the  range  not  only  im- 
practicable, but,  together  with  the  dense  growths  of  pines  and  fallen 
timber,  impossible.  The  belt  of  forest  lies  generally  along  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  range,  and  extends  in  abundance  to  within  5  or  6  miles 
from  the  Gores  Canon,  after  which  the  pines  appear  only  in  isolated 
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patches,  and  the  terraced  slopes  are  covered  with  grass,  and  in  the 
upper  and  middle  portion  of  the  range  intermixed  with  quaking  asps. 

If  we  admit  in  the  Bine  River  Valley  the  existence  of  an  upper  as 
well  as  a  middle  valley,  the  lower  valley  would  theu  have  its  beginning 
at  the  Valley  Butte,  and  extend  to  the  Grand  River  Junction,  giving  it 
an  extent  of  12  miles. 

The  valley  features  are  here  particularly  uniform  in  their  character- 
istics, and  correspond  to  the  regular,  gradually  rising  terraced  slopes 
of  its  margins.  The  river-channel  in  the  lower  valley  is  cut  deeper 
than  in  the  Middle  Blue  Valley,  and  the  first  terraces  that  stretch 
along,  and  sometimes  very  close  to  the  river,  are  from  50  to  80  feet 
high. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Blue  River  from  its  month  to  its  sources  in 
the  amphitheater  below  Quandary  Peak  is  59  miles.  The  average  fall 
of  the  river  is  57j'^  feet  per  mile,  and  the  head  of  the  valley  lies  3,400 
feet  above  its  junction  with  the  Grand. 

EAGLE  RIVER. 

As  Eagle  River  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  district  of  my  special 
observation,  the  description  will  be  only  fragmentary,  and  from  the  fact 
tl;at  the  whole  length  of  this  river  is  60  miles  from  its  source  to  its 
lunction  with  the  Grand  River,  only  22  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  its 
length,  will  be  contained  in  this  description. 

Where  the  main  range,  past  its  intersection  with  the  Park  Range,* 
trends  westward  to  connect  with  the  Sawatch  Range,  we  find  6  miles 
west  of  the  Park  Range,  and  almost  in  the  center,  between  the  Lincoln 
cluster  of  peaks  and  Homestake  Peak,  a  large  upheaval,  which  we 
named  Mount  Arkansas.!  To  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west  of  Mount  Ar- 
kansas lie  two  saddles,  about  4 J  miles  apart  from  each  other,  where  the 
two  principal  streams  rise  which  form  the  Eagle  River  after  their  junc- 
tion. The  creek  starting  on  the  saddle  west  of  Mount  Arkansas  is 
called  Tennessee  Fork,  because  this  saddle  is  also  called  Tennessee 
Pass.f 

The  creek  coming  from  the  eastern  saddle  has  the  name  of  Main 
Fork  of  Eagle  River,  from  the  fact  that  the  main  valley  of  the  Eagle 
River  can  be  traced  in  that  direction  nearly  up  to  its  sonrce.§  After  a 
flow  of  6  miles,  the  two  young  branches  of  the  Eagle  River  unite  at  a 
IM)iut  7  miles  north  of  Mount  Arkansas.  Where  the  two  branches  form 
a  junction,  the  Eagle  River  assumes  already  the  shape  of  a  valley  and 
retains  the  same  for  a  distance  of  4  miles. 

The  valley-bottom  is  here  sometimes  one-half  mile  in  width,  but  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  with  steep  walls  which  rise  over  1 ,000  feet  within  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  base.  The  bordering  of  Eagle  River  on  the 
east  is  caused  from  spurs  coming  from  the  Eagle  River  Mountains  and 
on  the  west  from  spurs  coming  from  Homestake  Peak. 

The  side  streams  that  issue  from  Eagle  River  Mountains  on  the  east 
enter  the  Eagle  River  at  right  angles  and  flow  through  narrow  gulches 
before  entering  the  valley  of  the  latter.  After  meandering  for  4  miles  in  a 
spacious  valley.  Eagle  River  is  ])ressed  into  an  absolute  canon,  in  which 
it  remains  for  3  miles,  and  baffling  the  attempt  of  men  to  follow  it 
through  its  mountainous  chatacter.    At  the  lower  end  of  this  caiiou 

*  See  Diain  crest  of  range. 

tSee  Mouut  Arkausas,  crest  of  main  raage. 

t  See  Teouessee  Pass,  crest  of  main  range. 

$  This  branch  shows  evidence  by  its  structure  of  being  the  main  valley. 
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Eagle  Eiver  is  joined  by  Weary  Man's  Creek,  and  immediately  at  tbe 
j auction  with  tbe  latter  makes  a  turn  to  tbe  west  for  1  mile,  after  wbicb 
Homestake  Creek,  a  powerful  stream  coming  from  tbe  soutbwest,  inter- 
sects Eagle  River.  Homestake  Creek  bas  its  source  among  tb«  rugged 
spurs  of  Homestake  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  tbe  Holy  Cross 
Mountain  cluster.  In  this  caiion,  as  well  as  tbe  one  in  wbicb  tbe  Eocbe 
Montonn^e  Creek  carries  down  its  turbulent  waters  from  tbe  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Holy  Cross  cluster,  we  have  true  types  of  Rocky  Mountain  canons 
of  the  first  order,  both  replete  with  vtild  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Homestake  Creek  bas  a  length  of  13  miles  and  a  total  fall  of  4,000  feet, 
and  its  junction  with  the  Eagle  River  lies  about  13  miles  northwest  of 
Tennessee  Pass.  Tbe  peak  from  which  the  latter  creek  bas  derived  its 
name  bas  a  relative  height  of  5,200  feet  above  Eagle  River  at  its  junc- 
tion with  Homestake  Creek.  Below  this  latter  point  the  course  of  Eagle 
River  is  again  northwest,  and  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  it  flows  in  a 
canon.  Though  the  angles  of  the  slope  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river  be 
less  vertically  inclined,  yet  the  formation  within  this  canon  rejects  every 
attempt  of  men  to  follow  this  stream  along  its  margin.  The  possibility 
of  traveling  along  Eagle  River  in  this  portion  of  its  valley  is  confined  to 
a  rough  and  sometimes  perilous  trail  along  the  mountain-slopes  that 
gild  tbe  caOou  on  the  east  side. 

Roche  Moutonn^e  Creek  joins  EagleRiver  4  miles  below  the  junction  of 
Homestake  Creek  with  tbe  latter  river.  Its  length  is  about  11  miles, and 
the  total  fail  will  perhaps  amount  to  3,C00  feet.  Tbe  relative  height  of 
Holy  Cross  Peak  above  Eagle  River  is  5,800  feet.  Opposite  tbe  en- 
trance of  Roche  Moutonnde  Creek  into  the  valley,  another  creek  comes 
Irom  tbe  western  slope  of  Eagle  River  Range,  which  has  been  named 
Two  Elk  Creek.  The  entrance  of  this  creek  into  tbe  valley  is  hardly 
visible  unless  special  notice  is  taken,  for  tbe  narrow  split  or  tbe  small 
a|ierturo  through  wbicb  it  presses  before  emerging  through  tbe  high 
walls  bordering  Eagle  River  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  common 
Ussure  in  the  mountain. 

THE  GORES  BRANCH  OF  THE  EAGLE  RIVER  ON  GORES  CREEK. 

Twenty-two  miles  below  Tennessee  Pass,  and  4  miles  below  junction 
of  Roche  Moutonnee  Creek,  tbe  Eagle  River  receives  its  largest  tribu- 
tary, tbe  Gores  Creek,  which  beads  lOJ  miles  to  the  southeast  on  the 
saddle,  dividing  the  Gores  Mountains  from  the  Eagle  River  Range. 
This  creek  receives  five  tributaries  from  the  Gores  Range  and  two 
smaller  ones  coming  from  tbe  south  on  Eagle  River  Mountains. 

It  seems  to  be  characteristic  to  tbe  streams  that  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Eagle  from  the  east  to  be  pressed  into  a  narrow  passage  before 
tliey  enter  the  valley.  This  interesting  fact  is  particularly  to  be  ob- 
served in  GoresCreek,  where  for  three-qua'-ters  of  a  mile  a  powerful  sheet 
of  water  winds  with  apparent  difiiculty  through  a  narrow  caiion  before 
its  exit  is  effected,  while  beyond  or  in  the  rear  of  it  lies  a  splendid  open 
mountain-valley,  surpassing  by  far  in  grandeur  and  beauty  the  bottom 
of  the  Eagle  River.  The  mountains  on  both  sides  of  this  valley  differ 
not  only  greatly  in  height,  but  totally  in  character.  The  slopes  descend- 
ing down  trom  the  Eagle  River  Range  into  tbe  Gores  Valley  slope  more 
gradually  and  are  in  terrace-shape.  Tbe  tops  of  the  spurs  above  are  even 
depressed,*  and  the  mountains  proper  are  massive  and  bulky,  with  a 
bald  niiiple  rising  occasionally  above  timber  line,  while  on  the  north 

*  See  Eagle  River  MouDtains. 
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side  the  Gores  Range  rises  in  such  majestic  grandeur,  so  bold  and  so 
imposing,  that  hardly  any  other  mountain  district  in  the  llocky  Moun- 
tains system  can  snrpass  them.  The  scenery  combines  beauty  anl 
grandeur  rarely  equuled. 

For  10  miles  from  the  junction  upward  the  Gores  Valley  has  only  an 
ascent  of  900  feet,  and  possesses  a  free  and  an  unobstructed  valley  bot- 
tom. For  the  next  GJ  miles,  however,  the  mountain-slopes  on  either 
side  of  the  creek  bec/ome  more  abrupt  and  assume  canon-like  shapes, 
and  the  horizontal  incline  of  the  creek- bed  is  greatly  increased.  The 
fall  of  Gores  Creek  for  the  upper  6J  miles  of  its  course  is  about  2,700 
feet,  which  includes  the  region  of  irs  sources,  namely,  up  to  the  amphi- 
theater beneath  lied  Peak.  This  shows  a  total  frtll  for  Gores  Creek  of 
3,600  feet  within  a  distance  of  16^  miles,  or  equal  to  its  whole  length. 
There  is  an  Indian  trail  along  this  valley,  which  leads  from  Eagle  liiver 
over  the  Gores  Pass  into  the  Blue  River  Valley,  and  another  which 
leads  fiom  the  Upper  Gores  Valley  over  a  saddle  of  the  Eagle  River 
Range  into  TenAlile  Creek  Canon.  The  livo  tributaries  that  Gort*s 
Creek  receives  from  the  Gores  Range  are  all  without  exception  cunon- 
streams,  the  largest  of  them,  the  Red  Sandstone  Creek,  having  a  length 
of  about  7  miles.  They  all  originate  in  wild  labyrinthic  and  dark-look- 
ing gorges,  beneath  rugged  and  precipitous  peaks  and  mountain-walls. 
The  total  fall  of  Eagle  River  from  its  source  to  the  junction  with  Gores 
Creek  is  about  3,400  leet. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  glacial  action  all  along  the  Eagle  River 
Valley.  We  will  point  out  only  two  cases  where  the  result  of  glacial 
action  speaks  forcibly  through  the  huge  pile  of  bowlders  and  rorky 
debris  that  has  accumulated  before  the  mouth  of  Homestake  Creek  CaQon, 
which  equals  in  size  a  small  ridge,  and  which  defies  that  stream  to  pursue 
its  straight  course  and  compels  it  to  recoil,  and,  finally,  by  its  resistenf^H 
causes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north,  flowing  for  2  subsequent  miles  along 
this  ridge  of  glacial  deposits  belore  it  can  enter  Eagle  River.  The  sam« 
features  prevail  near  the  mouth  ot  Roche  Moutonn^e  Creek,  though  not 
on  so  large  a  scale,  but  sutiicient  evidence  can  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  spurs  that  follow  the  Roche  Moutonn^e  Caiion  on  both  sides,  with 
their  very  regular  descent,  which  is  hardly  interrupted  by  a  shelt-break 
or  ofi'set  for  miles  toward  its  source. 

WEARY  man's  CREEK. 

This  creek  is  a  tributary  to  the  Eagle,  and  has  its  source  on  the  west 
slope  of  Eagle  River  Range.  It  forms  a  right  angle  with  Eagle  River, 
and  flows  between  two  huge  steep-sloped  and  well-timbered  spurs  to- 
ward Eagle  River.  Its  length  is  G  miles,  and  within  that  distance  its 
fall  is  2,000  feet.  Weary  Man's  Creek  has  beside  several  smaller  tribu- 
taries three  larger  ones  coming  from  between  side-spurs  from  the  north. 
The  most  western  one  is  named  Game  Creek,  the  middle  one  White  Fox 
Creek,  and  the  eastern  one  Jumping  Creek.  The  intersection  of  Weary 
Man's  Creek  with  Eagle  River  is,  as  stated  elsewhere,  1  mile  east  from 
the  junction  of  Homestake  Creek  with  Eagle  River.  We  find  forest 
vegetation  in  a  sujierb  condition;  healthier  and  finer  specimens  of  trees 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere  than  on  either  slope  along  this  creek  ;  in  fiict, 
all  along  the  whole  western  slope  ot  the  Eagle  River  Range.  The  sjh;- 
cies  are  mainly  of  the  Abietintm^  and  of  which  again  Pinus  picea  pre* 
dominates. 

Splendid  patches  of  pasturage  occur  at  intervals  between  the  dense 
patches  of  pine  forest,  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  abundance 
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of  game.  The  good  grass  extends  frequently  up  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  spurs,  which  are  he^ e  nearly  as  high  as  the  Eagle  River  Eauge  itself. 
Patches  of  timber  also  run  in  streaks,  very  often  to  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  spurs;  but  owing  to  the  great  elevation  and  greater  exposure 
they  degenerate  in  size  and  luxurious  growth. 

TWO  ELK  GREEK. 

This  creek  enters  Eagle  River  op^posite  Roche  'Moutonn^e  Creek,  has 
also  a  length  of  G  miles,  and  forms,  like  Weary  Man's  Creek,  a  right  angle 
in  its  junction  with  Eagle  River.  Its  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
those  which  we  observed  in  the  last-described  creek.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Resolution  Creek,  a  stream  of  4^  mijes  in  length,  which  enters 
Eagle  River  above  the  Upper  Canon  between  Weary  Man's  Creek  and 
the  Lead  of  Eagle  River. 

Besides  the  latter  creek,  there  are  six  more  cauon-gulches  descending 
from  the  Eagle  River  Range  down  to  the  river,  all  of  which  bear  more 
or  less  the  same  characteristics,  except  that  in  some  places  they  show 
ihore  eroded  faces  than  the  former,  which  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
upper  portion,  where  they  connect  with  the  main  Eagle  River  Range. 

Hydrographio  table,  west  of  Pdrk  and  Gorea  Range. 
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Approximate  geograpkioal  pantions  and  elevations  of  prominent  points  in  the  Middle  Park 

district  and  adjoining  regions^ 


Kame«  of  located  points. 


Tipper  Gnind  Vallcv  Batte 105 

Park  View  MonnUiu lOti 

WLite  Fare  Peak 106 

Corral  Peak 106 

*>  roubleHome  Peak 106 
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Junction  of  Beaver  Creek  and  Grand  River 

Junc'ion  of  tb*<  iwo  Troublesome  Creeks 
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Junction  of  Troublesome  and  Grand  Rivers 106 

Junction  of  Blue  and  Grand  Riven* 106 

Junction  of  Muddy  and  Grand  Rivers 106 

Junction  of  iip|)cr  two  Muddy  Branches 106 

Junction  of  Ten  Mile  Cre«k/Bhie,  and  Snake  Rivera 106 

Commencement  of  Snake  River  Valley 105    47     7 
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CHAPTER    III. 


KANOSHA  RANGE,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NORTH  PLATTE 

RIVEU  MOUNTAINS. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

From  Whale  Peak  oq  the  main  range,  (10  miles  f^outh  in  an  air-line 
from  Argentine  Pass),  a  snbridge  branches  off  in  direction  of  Kenosha 
Pass.  Within  9  mile's'  distance  this  ridge  descends  from  13,209  feet  to 
10,226  feet  elevation,  which  is  the  altitude  of  the  pass.  Two  spurs  from 
4  to  G  miles  in  length  detach  from  the  ridge  and  lead  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hall's  Gulch  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  Four  miles 
before  reaching  Kanosha  Pass  the  ridge  has  received  already  its  lowest 
depression,  and  loses  all  those  rugged  features  that  we  most  invariably 
witness  in  higher  mountains. 

Toward  HalFs  Oulch  the  slopes  of  the  spurs  fall  off  suddenly,  and 
bear  in  consequence  a  precipitous  character.  East  of  the  pass  the  Ka- 
nosha Range  rises  immediately  again  within  3^  miles  to  a  peak,  with  an 
elevation  of  12,469  feet,  which  is  the  western  one  of  the  Kanosha  Twin 
Cones.  Two  more  peaks  of  equal  elevation  with  the  former  one,  and 
only  1^  miles  distant  from  it,  stand  directly  east  and  southeast  from  the 
latter,  and  form  an  equilateral  triangle  with  it. 

These  peaks  are  striking  landmarks  and  are  easily  recognized  from 
nearly  all  over  the  large  area  that  constitutes  the  South  Pdrk  district. 
The  southern  and  the  western  of  these  i)eaks  we  named  Kanosha  Twin 
Cones,  from  their  great  {Similarity  and  close  neighborhood. 

Only  3  miles  from  the  Western  Kanosha  Cone  the  range  splits  in  two 
separate  ranges,  running  for  10  miles  parallel,  and  only  1^  miles  apart 
from  each  other  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  This  fork  in  the  moun- 
tains gives  cause  to  one  of  the  peculiar  and  interesting  orographic  fea- 
tures which  we  are  only  able  to  witness  at  so  high  an  altitude.  (See 
Creig's  Summit  Valley.) 

The  northern  branch  of  these  mountains  is  called  North  Platte  River 
Mountains,  from  the  fact  that  their  very  rugged  and  precipitous  north- 
era  slopes  front  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  length  of  crest  of  the  North  Platte  River  Mountains  is  20  miles. 
The  relative  height  above  mean  Platte  River  level  is  about  3,200  feet, 
while  the  relative  height  above  Creig's  Summit  Valley  is  only  800  feet. 

There  are  about  eleven  points  or  nipples  on  that  mountain  branch,  of 
which  the  highest  one  reaches  an  altitude  of  a  trifle  over  12,000  feer. 

For  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  mountains,  running  parallel  with 
the  North  Platte  River  Mountains,  the  name  of  Kanosha  Range  might 
be  retained.  The  latter  is  not  only  the  superior  one  in  length,  but  also 
by  several  hundred  feet  the  highest  Its  crest  shows  a  total  length  of 
25  miles  from  East  Kanosha  Twin  Cone  to  Freeman's  Peak ;  while,  for  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  its  course  is  duo  south,  it  deviates  from  a  direct  line 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course. 
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Following  the  Eanosha  Range  from  the  point  where  North  Platte 
Mountains  separate  from  it,  we  find  the  crest  pretty  uniform  in  its  charac- 
ter, not  flat,  but  crowned  with  numerous  granite  cones  or  nipples  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  and  rising  from  200  to  400  leet 
from  their  saddles.  On  the  northeast  side  the  slopes  descend  very  grad- 
ual down  to  Creig's  Summit  Valley,  which  lies  for  about  7  miles  paral- 
lel to  the  range.  As  the  Summit  Valley  descends  lower  in  its  course, 
and  arrives  at  the  point  where  the  narrow  canon  begins,  the  top  of  the 
range  has  become  already  from  1,400  to  1,000  feet  high. 

The  western  sides  of  the  mountains  resemble  first  gently  leaning  and 
undulating  planes,  and  the  first  waters  rise  in  broad  molded  depression, 
serving  as  snow-flats ;  but  when  the  spurs  come  closer  to  Rock  Creek, 
the  drainage  has  already  carved  deeper  channels ;  but  real  steep  slopes 
we  only  see  on  the  very  borders  of  Rock  Creek,  where  the  latter  has  to 
meander  through  a  rough  inclosure  caused  by  steep  spurs  from  the 
extremities  of  the  Tarryall  Mountains,  as  well  as  from  the  Kanosha^ 
Range. 

After  having  passed  6  miles  along  the  crest,  we  arrive  at  the  ]>oint 
where  Tarryall  Range  is  detache<l  from  the  Kanosha  Mountains.  From 
here  the  range  becomes  depressed  and  falls,  within  two  miles,  perhaps 
1,000  feet,  and  its  rounded  and  well-wooded  spurs  descend  first  very 
moderately  toward  Lost  Park  ;  but  as  the  range  rises  again  to  12,200 
feet  at  Lost  Park  Peak,  the  slopes  assume  abrupter  forms,  and  become 
exceedingly  so  when  directly  south  and  west  of  the  peak. 

The  charsicter  of  the  range  is  that  of  a  mountain  range  of  first  order. 
Extensive  snow-flats  lie  near  and  above  timber-line  south  of  the  peak, 
and  near  the  edges  of  them  the  slopes  fall  off  precipitously,  and  are 
steepest  when  fronting  Lost  Park  and  Wigwam  Creek.  For  six  more 
miles  the  Kanosha  Range  maintains  that  ruggedne^s  whit  h  prevails  on 
both  slopes  until  it  reaches  Freeman's  Peak  (11,700),  from  where  it 
(lescendsinto  Webster's  Pass,  a  saddle  which  divides  the  Kanosha  Range 
from  Virginia  Mountain,  a  splendid  and  imposing-looking  landmark  of 
10,600  feet  in  height.  From  the  latter,  which  represents  the  hist  great 
upheaval  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  South  Rranch, 
the  slopes  are  transformed  to  the  northeast,  into  that  broad,  bulky 
character  which  a  rolling  and  depressed  granite  country  most  generally 
exhibits. 

About  8  miles  to  the  northeast  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  junction 
of  the  two  Platte  River  forks  the  country  rises  once  more  along  the 
Platte  into  a  ridge,  with  a  cluster  of  sharp  granite  tops  about  1,800  feet 
a  bo^e  river-level. 

TAREYALL  RANGE — RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

The  extent  of  Tarryall  Range  is,  comparatively  speaking,  limited,  as 
its  straight  length  is  but  23  miles,  and  with  its  winding  crest  measures 
but  29  miles.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  the  location  of  some  important 
])oint8  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  Its  course  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, southeast  and  northwest,  and  is  followed  during  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Tarryall  Creek,  which  touches  the  flattened  base  of  its  slopes 
and  follows  at  the  foot  of  it,  until  turning  around  its  sr^utheru  extremity 
effects  a  junction  with  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  It  may  be 
added  in  respect  to  the  general  position  of  the  Tarryall  Range,  that  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  it  forms  part  of  the  eastern  barriers  of  the 
South  Park,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Puma  Hills, 
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"Ijing  on  the  west  of  Tarrj'all  River,"  that  the  Tarrvall  Bange  does 
not  form  the  greater  half  of  the  eantern  border  of  the  South  Park. 

Tarrvall  Range  connects  with  the  Kanosha  Range  by  a  saddle,  from 
which, on  the  northwest  side,  Rock  Creek  originates,  and  on  the  southeast 
side  Lost  Park  Creek.  One  of  the  peaks,  Upper  Tarryall  Peak,  stand- 
ing at  the  very  jwint  of  its  beginning  right  above  Rock  Creek  Siiddle, 
reaches  an  altitude  just  a  trifle  above  timber-line  11,750  feet.  From 
here  the  crest  of  the  range  bears  a  tolerably  straight  course  for  6  miles, 
exhibiting  on  its  way  several  lofty  x)eaks.  On  the  west,  the  slopes  im- 
mediately below  the  crest  fall  off  steeply  with  rugged  offsets  and  deep- 
carved  drainage-fissures,  which  at  the  middle  parts  of  the  slopes  are 
already  moderate,  and  become  still  more  so  as  they  descend  toward  the 
Tarryall  Valley. 

The  eastern  slopes  fronting  the  mountain-valley  of  Lost  Park  are  less 
rugged  from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  can  witness  grassy  willow-flats, 
where  the  creeks  have  their  sources^'  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  moau- 
tain  and  but  few  hundred  feet  beneath  the  crest.  The  slopes  are  long, 
*'with  an  occasional  offset,"  and  well  timbered  down  into  the  Lost  Park 
Valley. 

At  about  5  miles  southeast  of  Upper  Tarryall  Creek  the  range  as- 
sumes a  bolder  form,  and  it  makes  first  a  gradual  and  then  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  east.  It  slopes  toward  the  Tarryall  River,  becomes  rough,  and 
steeper  all  the  way  down  to  the  valley  l>ottom.  Here  sharp  offsets  and 
narrow  crested  spurs  multiply  in  number.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bend 
stands  the  highest  mountain  in  the  range,  ^*  Bison  Peak,^  12^00  feet. 
It  exhibits  indeed  a  dignified  appearance,  crowned  with  a  copping  of 
huge  granite  blocks  which  seem  from  the  distance  like  the  remnants  of 
giant  fortifications.  Toward  the  Ix)st  Park  this  peak  throws  out  the 
most  rugged  spurs  imaginable,  one  of  them  reaching  as  far  as  2  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  \wak. 

From  Bison  Peak  the  crest  swings  around  again  toward  the  south- 
east, and  from  here  the  boldest  of  mountain  features  have  their  begin- 
uing,  and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  range.  The  mountains  seem  to 
become  a  confused  mass  of  larger  and  smaller  peaks ;  sharp  spurs 
crowd  each  other,  and  the  almost  vertical-appearing  walls  permit  here 
no  ascension  from  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  range. 

Tbe  slopes  toward  the  east  are  chopped  by  erosion  into  cliffy  canons, 
which  are  only  latteral  caHons  to  the  main  one,  in  which  the  Lost  Park 
waters  roar  and  tumble  for  G  miles  until  the  Platte  is  reached. 

Opposite  the  Lost  Park  canon  rises  another  barren  and  rugged  gran- 
ite ridge,  which,  though  less  high,  forms  also  a  conglomerate  of  peaks, 
spurs,  x>ulpits,  and  rocky  noses.  Near  the  lower  end  of  his  range  stand 
many  imposing  and  sharp  i>eaks,  the  like  of  which  we  are  only  able  to 
find  in  certain  portions  of  the  Park  Range. 

There  are  to  the  northwest  of  Bison  Peak  thirteen  peaks,  with  an 
average  height  of  11,400  feet  and  a  mean  saddle-elevation  of  10,800 
feet 

Southeast  of  Bison  Peak  stand  nineteen  peaks,  with  a  mean  height  of 
11,750  feet.  Seven  peaks  reach  over  12,000  feet;  and  besides  the  above 
there  are  as  many  as  fifteen  peaks  resting  on  side  spurs  on  the  south- 
east part  of  the  range. 

THE    PUMA    HILLS    AND  ADJACENT    BASALTIC  HILLS  SOUTH. — ^BANGE 

OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

Detached  from  the  Tarryall  Range  and  separated  by  the  Canon  Valley 
of  the  Tarryall  Creek  lie  the  Puma  Hills,  which  constitute  at  least  oue- 
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half  of  the  moantniDS  which  acrve  to  inclose  the  Sonth  Ptirk  on  the  eant 
iMcle. 

thenotea  on  Tarrjall  Oreek,  I  have  remarked  that  ^,  milea  below 
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soathern. 

Immediately  aonth.  across  the  Upper  Gafion^  the  Puma  Hills  connect 
with  a  groop  of  ridges,  hills,  buttes,  and  knolls  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. This  i9  a  region  where,  in  an  area  of  perhaps  20  miles  east  and 
treat  and  8  milea  north  and  south,  basalt  predominates  in  the  highest 
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parts  of  tbe  hills,  cansing  mostly  flat  tops  on  battes  and  very  even 
crests  on  ridges  and  terraces. 

Thirtynine  Mile  MountaiD,  '^  so  called  in  early  time  from  its  distance 
from  Caiion  City^',  is  the  largest  and  roost  compact  mountain  mass  in  that 
vicinity.  It  stands  only  5^  miles  north  of  parallel  38^  45',  aud  shows  a 
pretty  even  crest,  extending  aboat  4  miles  east  and  west.  Tbe  top  of 
this  mountain  is  about  2,400  feet  average  height  above  chat  poiut  of  the 
Platte  Eiver  where  it  leaves  the  South  Park  to  enter  the  Upper  GanoD. 

The  southern  slopes  fall  off  steep  right  below  its  top  part,  but  assume 
gentler  contours  when  in  their  middle  portion,  and  become  particularly 
moderate  in  their  descent  when  approaching  tbose  basin-shaped  valleys 
where  the  headwaters  of  Main  Oil  Creek  and  Currant  Creek  assemble. 
The  country  west  of  Tbirty-nine  Mile  Mountain  is  covered  with  a  clus- 
ter of  peaks  aud  hills  of  volcanic  material,  which  slope  off  suddenly  and 
terminate  into  a  series  of  low  ridges  and  terraces  near  the  Platte  Biver. 
Five  miles  south  of  the  latter  group  of  hills  lies  Black  Mountain,  a  promi- 
nent peak,  11,626  feet  high,  from  which  a  spur  goes  westward,  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  low  ridge,  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  South  Park,  gradually  lowering  and  finally  disap- 
pearing into  the  level  of  the  park  area. 

THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  GROUP— EAKGE  OF  FIBST  OBDEB. 

The  exact  location  of  the  highest  point  of  this  group  is  longitude 
lOoo  2'  2G",  and  latitude  38o  50'  27".  We  deem  it  somewhat  necessary 
to  begin  with  locating  the  center  of  this  interesting  mountain  group 
for  facilitating  a  more  rapid  comprehension  of  its  whereabouts,  which 
is  the  more  necessary  as  this  wonderful  mountain  cluster  lies  detached 
by  many  miles  from  the  rest  of  tbe  great  and  main  mountain  upheavals, 
Viiiich  would  otherwise  in  describing  it  offer  some  connecting  link. 

Pike's  Peak,  as  the  culminating  point  of  that  great  massive  granite 
cluster,  stands  like  a  huge  watch-tower  fronting  the  plains,  the  margin 
of  which  lies  only  10  miles  east  of  the  peak. 

The  foot-hills  that  border  the  plains,  starting  from  a  point  some  10 
miles  east  of  Pike's  Peak,  sweep  northward,  with  a  slight  bend  to  the 
west,  and  swing  around  again  to  the  east  when  116  miles  north  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  start  from  Pike's  Peak  and  travel  northward  on  its 
geographical  meridian,  we  will  travel  during  a  distance  of  40  miles  for  the 
greatest  part  on  the  crest  of  the  Front  Kange  and  for  tbe  rest  among 
spurs  in  tbe  foot-hills.  After  that  tbe  margins  of  the  foot-hills  recede 
gradually  to  the  west,  and  after  another  40  miles  of  straight  northward 
course,  tbe  foot-hills  will  be  13  miles  to  tbe  west  of  us ;  and  if  we  again 
l)roceed  on  for  1^0  miles  in  the  same  course  to  parallel  40^  30',  or  the 
northern  end  of  our  district,  the  foot-hills  have  approached  east  again, 
and  are  only  4  miles  to  the  west  of  us. 

The  approximate  area  of  this  formidable  mountain  mass  of  Pike's  Peak 
proper,  with  its  immediate  spurs  sweeping  down  from  its  very  center, 
amounts  to  72  square  miles.  Tbis  excludes  60  square  miles,  the  remain-  . 
der  of  tiiat  portion  of  mountains  to  which  Gbeyeuue  Mountains  and 
Monta  Ilosa  form  culminating  points,  and  by  l»eing  attached  to  Pikes 
Peak  by  means  of  a  saddle,  help  to  complete  that  great  mountain  clus- 
ter so  well  known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  impressive  and  com- 
manding when  seen  from  the  plains. 

Tbe  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  presents  a  somewhat  flattish  top,  gently 
sloping  toward  south  aud  west.    Steep  and  rugged  granite  canons,  how- 
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ever,  begin  1  mile  soath  of  the  summit  and  stretch  oat  5  to  C  miles  in 
direction  of  Beaver  Creek. 

Immediately  north  and  east  of  the  highest  point  the  slopes  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  high  rocky  spurs  aud  steep  rugged  caiioDS,  running  in  the 
direction  of  Fountain  qui  Bouille,  bisecting  the  slopes  and  the  base  of 
that  mountain  in  that  direction. 

Some  of  the  ruggedest  features  exist  along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
running  for  several  miles  northwest.  Sharp  needle-like  peaks  and  ser- 
rated crest  of  spurs  are  confusing  to  the  eye  of  even  the  experienced 
observer. 

West  of  the  highest  nipple,  the  gently  dipping  plateau  has  main- 
tained itself  for  2  to  2^  miles,  but  suddenly  descends  also  in  wall-like 
preeipices  toward  the  headwaters  of  West  Pike's  Creek,  to  connect  with 
a  still  rugged  but  much  lower  and  somewhat  flatter  granite  district  to 
the  west. 

The  country  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  to  the  southwest,  is  in  itself  a 
high  granitic  mountain  district,  '^  with  Ehyolite  Peak  and  Mount  Pisgah 
as  calminating  points,"  which  appears  only  insignificant  alongside  the 
imposing  Pike's  group,  with  whicli  it  is  connected. 

Weird  and  dusky  looking  are  the  reddish  granite  caiion^  that  run 
like  giant  fissures  into  the  main  caHon  of  West  Pike's,  as  well  as  into 
Pisgah  Creeks. 

The  Monte  liosa  group  lies  southeast  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  Monte  Eosa 
Pea^  as  its  culminating  point,  being  8  miles  distant  from  the  latter. 

The  Cheyenne  Mountains  lie  from  4  to  5  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Eosa 
group  and  are  Front  mountains,  falling  off  suddenly  toward  the  plain. 

Cheyenne  Creek,  with  numerous  branches,  every  one  of  which  flows 
in  a-cailon,  divides  the  two  groups.  Directly  4  miles  east  of  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak  and  across  the  deep  depression  in  which  the  headwaters 
of  Euxton's  Creek  assemble,  stands  Cameron's  Cone  with  a  pyramidal 
capping.  It  restfi  on  a  huge,  rugged,  granite  ridge  which  swings  around 
to  tbe  southeast,  and  between  it  aud  spurs  from  the  Monte  Eosa  Moun- 
tains flows  Bear  Creek  in  a  narrow  defile,  along  which  the  signal  trail 
leads  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Between  the  crest  of  Cameron's  Eidge  and  Bear  Creek  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  Fountain  qui  Bouille  in  another  direction,  the  space  is  broken 
up  with  rugged  subridges  and  bold-looking  spurs  descending  toward 
and  falling  off  into  a  roiling  terraced  country  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Manitou  Springs  and  the  margins  of  the  Fountain  qui  Bouille. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  aud  along  its  northern  base  flows 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  rising  among  the  northwestern  8i)ur8  of  tbe  Pike's 
^roup  and  Catamount  Hill,  from  which  vicinity  it  rushes  in  rapid  de- 
scent down  the  valley  toward  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs  to  join  the 
Monument  Creek,  a  tributarv  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver. 

FRONT  RANGE — GRANGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

The  mountain-slopes  which  rise  from  Fountain  qui  Bouille,  north- 
ward, form  the  southern  flank  of  the  Front  Eange,  which  reaches  the 
maximum  height  of  its  sputbern  portion  just  across  Fountain  qui 
Bouille  and  about  8  miles  north  from  Pike's  Peak.  This  range  lies 
nearly  for  its  whole  length  along  the  line  of  meridian  J05o,  and  only 
iifter  reaching  parallel  39^  departs  somewhat  to  the  west  of  this  line. 
It  descends  gradually  toward  north,  in  a  low  line  of  parallel  ridges  near 
tbe  Platte  River  Canon  at  the  foot-hills.    This  portion  has  an  entire 
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leDgtli  of  45  miles  and  its  principal  terminas  is  about  a  point  at  meri- 
dian 1050  6'  and  parallel  39©  30^ 

AmoDg  tbe  characteristics  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Front 
Bange,  from  Tike's  Peak  to  the  Platte  Eiver  Canon,  we  have  to  point 
out  principally  its  level  top,  rising  or  falling  within  some  20  miles 
hardly  from  400  to  500  feet,  and  boasting  of  very  few  prominent  points 
which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  peaks. 

With  exception  of  Platte  Peak,  ^'described  in  the  notes  pertaining  to 
the  vicinity  of  Platte  Canon  and  Manitoa  Creek,  and  which  holds  a 
central  iH)sition  on  the  range,''  all  others,  though  few  in  numbers,  rest 
immediately  on  the  front  slopes.  Though  the  range  may  in  its  general 
character  be  level  planed,  and  in  consequence  broad  and  bulky,  we 
must  not  infer  that  it  is  molded  with  equal  plainness  in  regard  of 
details;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  compare  it  with  an^^  other, 
for,  considering  its  very  moderate  height,  a  range  more  rugged  or 
one  more  difficult  to  explore  cannot  be  found.  The  main  cause  of  this 
is  that  the  range  is  uniformly  topped,  from  its  crest,  lying  as  stated 
before,  to  5  to  6  miles  east  of  the  crest,  and  where  the  tail  end  of  the 
spurs  '^falling  off  very  suddenly  toward  the  plains"  are  nearly  as  high 
as  the  main  broad  crest  itself.  For  instance :  the  highest  point  on  this 
portion  of  the  Front  Range  lies  at  its  extreme  southern  end,  and  gives 
about  9,600  feet  in  height,  while  Blodget's  Peak,  situated  on  one  of  the  . 
extended  spurs  5  miles  to  the  east,  gives  a  height  of  9,340  feet,  and  a 
like  relation  exists  all  along  the  crest  and  the  front  spurs.  The  crest  is 
very  difficult  to  discern  and  we  are  only  able  to  do  so  by  exploring  it. 

Tbe  draiuage  consists  in  numerous  deeply  eroded  caiious  lying  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  and,  starting  from  its  main  crest,  flow,  ^*at  IcSUst 
those  on  the  southern  part  of  the  range,"  in  most  cases  eastward  or 
nearly  so,  to  join  the  larger  drainage  channel  of  Monument  Creek. 
Numerous  deep  and  rugged  cafions,  resembling  immense  gorges  at  the 
approaches  of  the  plains,  are  the  consequence  of  it,  and  so  flow  all  the 
side  branches  in  lesser  caQons  which,  if  we  take  them  in  their  totality, 
have  chopped  the  eastern  slopes  of  that  x>ortion  of  the  Park  Etange  en- 
tirely into  a  series  of  caiions,  separated  by  the  remnants  of  a  once  broad 
plateau. 

Twenty-six  miles  south  of  the  Platte  Cafion,  the  Front  Eange  sends 
forth  toward  the  east  that  flat  and  very  broad  summit  '^  known  as  the 
Arkansas  Divide."  From  this  very  low  divide,  which  strangers  to  the 
country  would  hardly  notice,  the  water  flows  in  numerous  creeks  north- 
ward into  the  Platte,  and  southward  into  the  Arkansas  liiver. 

The  summit  of  the  Divide,  nearest  to  the  Front  Mountain,  over  which 
the  Denver  and  Ilio  Grande  Eailroad  as  well  as  the  wagon-road  passes, 
is  only  of  7,208  feet  elevation.  Near  that  summit  the  Front  Mountain 
slopes  are  naturally  not  by  far  so  high  as  farther  to  the  south. 

Not  quite  so  badly  eroded  is  the  western  slope  of  this  portion  of  the 
Front  Eange,  though  the  streams  come  down  in  narrow  gulches  into  the 
Manitou  Valley  with  occasional  rugged  spots  in  them ;  but  the  general 
features  on  the  western  slope  show  more  moderation  as  far  as  rugged 
forms  are  concerned. 

Tbe  average  height  of  this  portion  of  the  Front  Range  is  about  9,200 
feet.  Its  width  across  from  the  base  near  the  foot-hills  or  eastern  slope 
to  the  one  on  the  west  side  is  about  9  to  10  miles. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  top  makes  its  exploration  difficnlt, 
for  notwithstanding  its  general  uniform  top,  the  numerous  small  groups 
of  exposed  rocks,  very  fitly  to  be  compared  with  roosters'  crests, 
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together  with  dense  growth  of  pine  timber,  offer  great  obstacles  to  its 
explorations. 

In  the  n'orthern  part  of  the  Front  Range,  viz,  north  of  the  Snmroit  or 
Arkansas  Divide,  the  creeks  descending  Irom  the  range  do  not  flow  in 
a  rectangular  manner  to  their  main  drainage-channel,  Plum  Creek ;  but 
they  come,  ^'  unlike  the  creeks  on  the  southern  part  beyond  the  Arkansas 
Divide,"  obliquely,  or  flow  in  a  northeast  course,  which  necessarily 
gives  to  the  spurs  a  northeast  trend.  The  gulches  and  cailons  in  which 
this  latter  drainage  emerges  out  of  the  mouutiiins  are  rough,  and  some- 
times even  extremely  so,  yet  altogether  do  not  compare  in  that  respect 
with  those  entering  Monument  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
Divide. 

EVANS  BIDGE — RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

On  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  the  distance  from  Argentine  Pass  to 
Mount  Evans  is  10  miles;  within  that  distance  there  are  six  peaks  of 
formidable  height,  varying  from  13,000  to  14,200  feet  elevation.  Still 
farther  to  the  east  of  Mount  Evans  tbe  ridge  lessens  considerably  in 
elevation.  Two  miles  to  the  southeast  from  the  main  peak  there  is 
another  point,  named  Rosalie,  with  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  but  from 
here  the  ridge  declines  until,  17  miles  to  the  eastward,  it  has  desc^ended 
to  about  10,000  feet. 

From  these  mountains  numerous  spurs  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 
Korth  Fork  of  South  Platte  Kiver,  and  some  of  them  coming  directly 
south  from  the  Evans  group  retain  for  some  miles  a  character  equally 
imposing  with  the  main  range.  The  drainage  in  that  part  is  very  com- 
plicated, flowing  in  deep  and  dusky-looking  defiles. 

Originating  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Evans  Mountains  are  two 
creeks,  Elk  and  Deer  Creek,  the  first  having  two  main  branches.  The 
valleys  of  both  these  streams  are  not  in  every  pai't  pressed  by  the 
mountains  into  narrow  caHons  ^^  except  while  in  the  high  mountains," 
but  they  contain  many  open  spots  with  good  pasturage.  Between  the 
two  branches  of  Elk  Creek,  and  again  l>etween  the  latter  and  Deer  Creek, 
there  are  spurs  with  a  mean  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  a  relative  height 
of  1,600  feet  above  the  streams. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  Evans  group  is  by  far  the  most  rugged  one. 
For  several  miles  we  see  hardly  anything  else  but  steep  granite  walls, 
peaks,  and  rapidly  descending  timberless  slopes,  characteristic  only  of 
a  wild  mountain  country  of  the  first  order. 

27  G  s 
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Approxiwkote  ffeograpkioal  poHtUnu  and  elecatiatu  in  the  South  Park  DUtriot  and  awning 

regions. 


NamM  of  located  polnto. 


Pike's  Peak,  Front  lUoge 

Moant  Rora,  Front  Baoge 

Cheyenne  Monntain,  Front  Range 

Cameron's  Cone,  Front  Range 

Rh.volite  Peak,  Front  Range 

liount  Pisgab,  Front  Range 

Blodget's  Peak.  Front  Range , 

Htormy  Peak,  Front  Range 

Platte  Monntain.  Front  Range 

Thunder  Bntte,  Front  Range 

Scraggy  Batte,  Front  Range 

Western  Kanosha  Twin  Cone,  Kanosha  Range 
Eastern  Kanosha  Twin  Cone,  Kanoslia  Range .. 

Lost  Park  Monntain,  Kanosha  Range 

Freeman's  Peak,  Kanosha  Range 

▼Irgiuia  Mountain,  Kanosha  Range 

Upper  Tarryall  Peak,  Tarryall  Range 

Lower  Tarryall  Peak.  Tarryall  Range 

Bison  Peak,  Tarryall  Range 

Famam'sPeak,  Pn ma  Hills 

Pass  Mountain,  Pnma  Hills , 

Signal  Butte,  head  of  West  Creek , 

Topaz  Butte,  near  Florissant 

Ptarmigan  Peak,  Park  Range 

BnflUo  Peak,  Park  Range 

Marmot  Peak,  Park  Range 

Sheep  Monntain,  Park  Range 

Thirty-nine  Mile  Mountain,  head  of  Oil  Creek.. 

Chalcedony  Butte , 

Cub  Mountain,  Evans  Ridge 

Platte  Pulpit,  Front  Range 


TOWBB  AMD  KNOWN  PLACU. 


FttirPlay,  South  Park 

Alma.  Sooth  Park 

Hamilton,  South  Park 

Salt-works,  South  Park 

Hartsell's  post-office,  South  Park 

Florissant  post-office,  South  Park 

Colorado  Springs,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  depot. 

Colorado  C  i  ty 

Maniiou  Springs 

Monument  City 

Sedolia 


Kanosha  Pass 

Weston's  Pons.  Park  Range 

Trout  Creek  Pass 

Pass  nt*ar  Thirty-nine  Mile  Mountain  .... 

Ote  or  Soath  Park  Pass 

Rock  Creek  Pass 

Webster's  Pass,  near  Virginia  Monntain 
Summit,  Arkansas  Divide 
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Mouth  of  Platte  Cafion 

South  Fc»rk  of  Platto  and  North  Fork  of  Platte 

Maniton  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Wigwum  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Lost  Park  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Tarryall  and  South  Platto  River 

Twin  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Rock  Creek  and  Tarryall  Creeks 

Head  of  Upper  Platte  Catton,  exit  of  South  Park  . . . . 

Jefferson  and  Tarryall  Creeks 

Main  or  Middle  Platte  Fork  with  Little  Platte  River. 

High  Creek  and  Little  Platte  River 

Fountain  qui  Bouille  with  Monument  Creek 

East  and  West  Plum  Creeks 

Buffalo  and  North  Fork  of  Platte  River 


Longitude 


103 


/  // 

9  26 
104  50  4.'i 
104  &i  30 
58  'M 

9  34 


104 
103 
105  13 
104  45 


0 
15 


104  5»  45 
103  11  0 

11  58 


103 
105  13 
105  43 


0 
0 


43 
0 


100 
106 
106 
106 


105  40  45 
103  SG  15 
105  21 
103  Id 
105  36  27 
103  8G  30 
103  99  50 
103  33  15 
103  31  20 
105  13  18 
103  17  15 
to  5 
7  15 
6  30 
6  46 
105  .34  35 
103  41  0 
105  23  10 
105  8  0 


105  SO  43 

106  3  40 
105  45  30 
105  56  20 
105  47  28 
105  17  90 
104  40 
104  52 
104  55 
104  52  15 
104  58  0 


Latitude. 


7 
0 
0 


105  45  30 

106  9  30 
105  58  :to 
105  37  0 
105  31  0 
ia%  30  30 
105  20  0 
104  54  30 


105  6 
lai  10 
105  14 


0 
6 
0 


KKt  14  45 
105  16  20 
105  20  0 
105  92  0 
105  4*;!  0 
105  28  30 

103  44  0 
105  44  45 
105  48  35 

104  50  0 

104  58  30 

105  15  45 


5 
0 
0 


Of/' 
38  50  26 
38  45  15 
38  44 
38  50 
38  47 

38  45  15 
3^  57  45 

39  11  45 
39  15  0 
39  10  M 
39  21  0 
39  93  45 
39  24  25 
39  18  15 
39  16  32 
39  18  30 
39  18  45 

990 
15 


39 

39  14 
30  10 


39 
39 


0 
26 
90 


3 
3 

38  SO  40 

39  9  0 
38  59  30 

38  56  30 

39  11  35 
38  49  40 

38  47  50 

39  32  10 
39  26  30 


39  13  30 
39  17  15 
39  20  30 

38  57  25 

39  1  30 
38  57  0 
38  SO  0 
38  51  0 


Elevation 
in  loet. 


39  5  40 
39  96  0 
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9.H48 

11.460 

10,4U0 

9,343 

9.500 

9.200 

9.343 

9.500 

H.600 

12,330 

12.:M0 

11.800 

11.000 

10,000 

11.630 

11.900 

19,3^7 

11.400 

11.900 

8.H0O 

9.  ICO 

13,900 

13.541 

11,600 

19,950 

11.000 

10.400 

10.093 

8,000 


10,048 
10,453 
9.743 
8,620 
8.700 
8.000 
5.986 
(1)5.086 
6  357 
6,354 


39  95  0 
39  7  30 
39  54  0 
39  40  30 
39  9  0 

10,150 

11.676 

9.346 

9,5S0 

39  20  0 

39  17  90 
39  7  30 

39  99  30 
39  94  40 
.M9  14  15 
39  14  40 
39  19  30 

8,100 
7.908 

S.564 

6,110 
6,(i90 
6,000 

39  5  0 

38  58  30 

39  17  30 

38  54  0 

39  17  40 
39  1  0 
30  1  30 
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9.100 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SOUTH    PABK    DRAINAGE— MAIN  OR    MIDDLE    FORK   OP 

THE  SOUTH  PLATTE  RIVER. 

The  source  of  the  Middle  or  Main  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  River  has 
its  origin  in  a  large  amphitheater,  directly  below  the  northern  slope  of 
Mount  Lincoln. 

Between  the  latter  mountain  and  a  huge  spur  to  the  north,  lies  a 
formidable  mountain  amphitheater,  where,  from  snow-banks  and  little 
lakes,  the  first  waters  are  gathered,  which  flow  for  3  miles  eastward  to  a 
point  where  the  Breckenridge  and  Fair  Play  road  descends  from  Hoosier 
Pass  into  the  Upper  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  surroundings  here  give  to  the  Main  or  Middle  Fork  the  character 
of  an  open  valley,  which  prevails  for  5  miles  in  a  southern  course. 

In  this  valley  are  the  mining  towns  Dudley  and  Alma.  Immediately 
below  Alma,  Buckskin  Creek,  which  heads  between  the  spurs  and  slopes 
of  Mount  Buckskin  and  Mount  Bross,  joins  the  Platte.  Only  one  mile 
south  of  this  point  Musquito  Creek  comes  in,  and  one  and  a  half  miles 
still  southward  Sacramento  Creek  joins  as  a  tributary.  Both  of  the 
latter  streams  rise  in  the  Park  Range  from  6  to  7  miles  to  the  westward. 

From  Alma  the  stream  turns  in  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  southeast,  and 
flows  in  a  broad  and  grassy  valley.  Six  miles  southeast  of  Alma  the 
Main  or  Middle  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  passes  the  well-known  mining 
town  of  Fair  Play,  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Platte 
River  Valley.  Only  a  few  miles  below  Fair  Play,  two  small  creeks, 
Beaver  and  Crooked  Creeks,  come  from  the  southern  slope  of  Sil  verheels 
Mountain.  Beaver  Creek  heads  on  the  west  side  of  the  latter  mountain 
and  flows  for  several  miles  parallel  with  the  Upper  Platte  River,  sepa- 
rated only  b}"  a  mountain  spur  from  Silyerheels  Mountain,  until  it 
reaches  the  Platte  River. 

Immediately  below  Fair  Play  the  characteristics  of  a  valley  cease,  the 
country  opens  to  the  south  into  an  undulating  country,  while  in  an 
eastern  direction  the  South  Park  Basin  is  invested  with  trachy  tic  ridges, 
which  originate,  or  at  least  assume  their  hilly  character,  at  the  base  of 
Silverheels  Mountain,  and  continue  in  several  parallel  ridges  through 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  South  Park. 

The  Platte  River  presses  close  to  the  western  flank  of  the  most  west- 
ern one  of  these  ridges,  and  continues  so  until  12  miles  below  Fair  Play, 
where  Trout  Creek  comes  between  two  volcanic  ridges  from  Silverheels 
Mountain,  and  enters  the  Platte  River. 

From  the  confluence  of  Trout  Creek  the  river  still  continues  south- 
cast  to  a  point  known  as  Hartsell's  ranch,  where  the  Little  Platte 
Kiver  enters.  From  this  point  the  main  stream  bears  hereafter  the  name 
of  South  Platte  River.  Before  continuing  to  describe  th^  main  stream, 
^e  will  have  to  sketch  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Little  Platte 
^iver  and  its  tribucaries. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Little  Platte  comes  from  near  Weston's  Pass, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Park  Range.    A  small  lake  near  the  head  of 
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the  pass  may  be  cou.sidere<l  the  priueipal  feeder  of  that  stream  in  its 
iufanc3'  as  well  as  highest  altitade.  For  4  miles  the  Little  Platte  rans 
iu  a  soiitheasteru  direction  between  two  huge  moantain  spars.  Within 
that  distance  it  has  its  steei)est  descent;  after  that  it  tarns  abiuptly 
east  and  flows  for  four  miles  to  a  point  where  several  morainal  ridges, 
descending  from  the  Park  Range,  terminate.  Here  the  Little  Platte  re- 
ceives a  tributary  from  the  south,  namely,  from  tbe  northern  slopes  of 
Bufi'alo  Mountain,  and  still  another  one,  arriving  from  a  northern  direc- 
tion, which  drains  the  8lo|)es  and  spurs  of  a  portion  of  the  Park  Range 
lying  between  Sheep  Moantain  and  Weston  Pass.  Down  to  this  point 
its  fall  has  been  2,000  feet  within  10  miles,  or  200  feet  per  mile.  Either 
of  these  tributaries  carries  nearly  as  much  water  as  the  main  stream  of 
the  Little  Platte.  From  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two  streams  with 
the  Little  Platte  it  still  continues  in  an  eastern  direction  for  3^  miles, 
with  a  slight  bending  to  the  southward,  from  where  it  enters  the  open 
country  or  basin  of  the  South  Park.  After  having  entered  the  level 
portion  of  the  Park  district,  it  finally  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the 
south,  and  in  a  sluggish  flow  continues  for  4.^  milt^s,  and  whenap]>roach- 
ing  to  within  3.^  iniit^s  of  the  salt-works  it  turns  gradually  to  the  east, 
receiving  on  its  way,  during  3.J  miles,  one  more  creek  carrying  a  mod- 
erate boily  of  water  from  the  most  eastern  spur  of  Buffalo  Mountain. 
This  latter  creek  closes  the  series  of  flowing  streams  in  this  vicinity. 
All  other  creek -beds  are  perfectly  dry,  and  scarcity  of  water  is  a  predom- 
inant feature  in  th  eimmediate  neighborhood. 

Three  miles  northeast  of  the  salt- works  another  tributary  comes  from 
among  the  wide  spreading  spurs  of  Buft'alo  Peak  and  joins  the  Little 
Platte  after  it  has  flowed  for  several  miles  through  salty  plains.  This 
latter  creek  has  a  length  of  12  miles,  and  owing  to  the  many  lateral 
branches  which  combine  with  the  stream  near  its  sources,  its  volume  of 
water  is  quite  respectable.  The  total  fall  of  this  creek  from  its  source 
to  the  junction  with  the  Little  Platte  is  about  1,800  feet. 

Two  miles  below  the  intersection  of  the  last  creek,  the  dry  and 
parclied  bed  of  Agate  Creek  comes  in,  and  3^  miles  still  further  east- 
wawl  High  Creek  joins  the  Little  Platte. 

Agate  Creek  comes  from  a  southern  direction  and  from  among  the 
northern  spurs  of  Black  Mountain,  which  lies  on  the  southern  limit  of 
the  district  described  in  these  notes;  its  fall  is  about  800  feet  within  a 
length  of  22  miles.  For  the  most  part  during  the  year  it  contains  no 
running  water,  for  it  sinks  shortly  after  leaving  its  sources. 

The  district  which  Agate  Creek  drains  is  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the 
whole  South  Park.  Numerous  alkaline  deposits  over  the  whole  of  its 
drained  area  render  the  water  useless — whenever  we  find  such  in  small 
pools. 

Grass  is  also  sparse  in  this  location,  and  forest  vegetation  is  absent. 
From  Aga  e  Creek  the  country  rises  westward  for  6  miles  in  very  gnid- 
ual  slopes  to  a  low  subridge  running  directly  south  from  Trout  Creek 
Pass.  Close  to  that  subridge  numerous  little  groups  of  hills  and  rem- 
nants of  terraces  invest  the  country  like  barren  islands  in  a  dry  ocean 
basin.  Along  tbe  slope  of  the  subridge  we  find  here  and  there  good 
pasturage  and  some  springs,  but  the  latter  scarcely  make  their  exit 
from  the  wooded  portion  of  the  ridge  when  their  existence  also  ceases. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  down  from  the  junction  of  Agate  Creek  the 
Little  Platte  River  receives  another  tributary,  named  Iligh  Creek, 
which  has  its  >*ource  on  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Park  Range 
and  north  of  the  Sheep  Mountain.  Its  course  is  for  16  miles  nearly  par- 
allel to  and  only  from  2  to  2^  miles  apart  from  middle  or  main  Platte 
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Biver.  AmoDg  the  minor  streams  of  the  Soath  Park,  it  mast  be  coanted 
among  the  most  prominent  ones,  for  althoag:h  it  flows  for  15  miles  in  a 
dry  and  desert-like  country,  it  still  issues  into  the  Little  Platte  with  a 
considerable  body  of  water. 

High  Creek  is  joined  by  another  stream,  Four  Mile  Creek,  when  still 
about  8  miles  from  its  junction  with  Little  Platte.  The  total  length  of 
High  Creek  is  about  20  miles ;  its  total  tall  is  1,600  feet,  or  SO  feet  per 
mile. 

At  the  junction  of  High  Creek  with  Little  Platte  River,  several  ter- 
races and  remnants  of  buttes  crowd  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  3  miles 
below  this  ix>int  the  Little  Platte  forms  its  junction  with  the  previously- 
defieribed  middle  or  main  South  Platte. 

The  total  length  of  main  Little  Platte  is  32  miles  ;  its  mean  fall  per 
mile  is  81  feet,  and  the  total  fall  2,600  feet. 

The  two  united  branches  have  made  now  a  formidable  stream,  which 
fbr  17  miles  meanders  in  a  southeast  direction  through  the  southern 
I)ortion  of  the  South  Park,  where  the  South  Platte,  entering  its  first 
ca£k>n,  takes  suddenly  a  northeast  course,  and  continues  so  for  9  miles, 
inclosed  with  600  feet  high  granite  walls,  until  it  frees  itself  from  its 
rocky  inclosure  to  assume  a  valley  form  again.  Here  it  receives  the 
waters  of  a  lateral  stream,  Twin  Creek. 

Twin  Creek  originates  by  means  of  numerous  branches  on  that  plat- 
eau north  of  the  Pike's  Peak  group  called  Hayden  Park.  At  a  point 
named  Florissant  or  Castello's  ranche,  the  main  waters  of  Twin  Creek 
unite  with  two  other  streams,  one,  a  nameless  one,  coming  from  the 
south,  and  the  other  Topaz  Creek,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Topaz 
Butte,  or  from  the  north.  Down  to  Florissant  the  three  creeks  flow 
through  an  undulating  plateau  country.  The  depression  through  which 
they  pass  may  be  more  compared  with  soft  descending  dales,  sometimes 
ravines,  and  in  other  places  narrows — not  caiions. 

From  Florissant  or  Castello^s  downward,  in  direction  of  the  Platte 
Biver,  the  valley  form  prevails,  and  retains  the  same  character  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  South  Fork  of  Platte  River,  which  lies  about  4 
miles  west  of  Castello's  ranch.  About  2.J  mi!es  before  its  issue  into 
the  Platte  River  another  tributary;.  Fish  Creek,  which  originates  between 
the  volcanic  buttes  several  miles  to  the  southwest,  comes  to  join  Twin 
Creek. 

Fish  Creek  flows,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  during  its  course  of 
11  miles,  in  a  softly -descending  hilly  country,  with  a  good  many  grassy 
ravines  and  dales.  Its  descent  within  its  course  is  about  1,000  feet  iu 
total,  or  about  90  feet  per  mile. 

For  several  miles  down  from  its  junction  with  Twin  Creek,  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Platte  River  bears  the  character  of  a  narrow  valley,  but 
before  it  effects  its  intersection  with  the  Tarryall  Creek,  which  is  8  miles 
from  the  above  place,  the  stream  is  pressed  closer  by  the  hills  from  both 
sides.  During  its  course  down  to  that  point,  there  is  not  any  stream  of 
note  entering  on  the  east  side,  and,  with  the'exception  of  one  creek  which 
brings  tl^e  water  from  the  Puma  Hills  (a  ridge  of  mountains  0  miles  to 
the  west)  from  near  the  Ute  Pass,  a  low  pass,  over  which  the  Colorado 
Springs  and  Fair  Play  road  crosses,  there  is  no  other  one  on  the  west  side 
worthy  of  special  mention.  This  last  creek  comes  into  the  Platte  where 
the  road  crosses  the  Platte  River,  near  a  well-known  place  named  Link's 
ranch. 

There  are  several  springs  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Puma  Hills, 
which  form  the  eastern  barriers  ot  the  South  Park,  but  the  arid  nature  of 
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the  conntiy  prohibits  their  cootinuation.  They  dry  up  before  reaching 
the  main  chaunel  of  the  Platte  Eiyer. 

From  the  confluence  of  South  Platte  Foik  and  Tarryall  Creek,  the 
river's  course  is,  for  a  distance  of  13  miles,  canon  like;  not  absolutely 
so,  for  in  many  places  it  is  bordered  by  moderately-steep  hills  or  spurs. 
Sometimes  the  steep  slopes  prevail  in  particular  only  on  one  side.  While 
the  general  nature  along  this  stream  is  canon,  it  occurs  in  several  places 
where  that  character  prevails  in  an  absolute  meaning.  One  of  these 
places  is  between  the  intersection  of  the  two  wild  mountain-streams. 
Lost  Park  and  Wigwam  Creeks.  For  12  miles  the  South  Platte  cannot 
be  described  as  running  in  a  canon,  or  else  we  would  have  to  apply  that 
term  to  every  defile,  narrow  or  wide,  in  the  whole  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  many  places  that  character  exists  only  in  a  limited  sensQ,  and,  within 
12  miles,  the  river  enters  but  three  times,  and  only  for  a  short  distance, 
into  such  narrow  places  where  we  have  to  desist  from  following  the 
stream.  1  have  seen  several  attempts  of  ranching  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  river  •'  near  Wigwam  Creek,"  but  these  were  abandoned,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  very  rugged  approaches  on  all  sides,  which  make 
wagon-road  communication  with  the  settlements  outside  the  mountains 
very  difficult. 

The  general  course  of  the  South  Platte  River  for  25  miles  down  to  its 
junction  wit  h  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  is  north  26°  east.  Nine 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  Tarryall  Creek,  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte 
receives  Lost  Park  Creek  as  a  tributary.  Three  miles  below  that  Wig- 
wam Creek  enters,  and  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  it  a  large 
creek,  Manitou  Creek,  which  is  coming  from  the  southeast,  joins. 

MANITOU  GREEK. 

Manitou  Creek,  together  with  the  two  branches  of  West  Creek,  drains 
quite  an  extensive  district,  amounting  nearly  to  200  square  miles.  This 
district  comprises  that  area  which  lies  west  of  the  Front  Range,  com- 
mencing on  the  divide  of  the  latter,  from  near  that  pass*  which  lies 
near  the  headwaters  of  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  and  from  there  north  along 
that  divide  to  39^  15^  or  to  a  point  east  on  a  line  from  where  Manitou 
Creek  enters  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River. 

The  western  line  of  this  drainage-district  would  be  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly shaped,  as  it  extends  about  from  a  point  north  of  Topaz  Butte 
(near  Florissant)  in  a  curved  line,  first  in  northeastern  and  then  north- 
western direction,  and  also  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Platte  River. 
The  southern  limit  lies  on  that  plateau,  8  miles  north  of  Pike's  Peak,  on 
which  the  Colorado  Spring  and  South  Park  road  crosses  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  into  the  South  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  largest  area  which  Manitou  Creek,  combined  with  West  Creek, 
drains  lies  principally  west  of  the  Front  Range,  and  also  of  its  own 
valley.  It  consists  of  a  high,  gently-rollii»g  plateau  country,  which 
descends  softly  inclined  toward  north  and  into  the  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  sources  of  Manitou  Creek  lie  about  8  miles  directly  north  of 
Pike's  Peak,  and  are  composed  of  many  branches  which  come  partially 
from  the  western  slope  of  the  Front  Range,  but  principally  of  those 
that  come  in  long  and  sometimes  rough  and  narrow  gulches  Irom  that 
softly-descending  plateau  like  area  called  Hayden  Park. 

*  '^l>i»  P»4M8  is  al«o  called  Ute  Pass.  This  name  has  heen  uned  extensivfly,  firsr,  for 
the  pass  on  the  Williams  Range  leading  from  the  Blue  River  into  Williams  Valley: 
second,  for  a  pass  leading  over  the  Puma  Hills  into  the  Souih  Park,  and,  third,  lor  the 
one  above  meniiooed. 
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Manitoa  Greek  can  pride  itself  on  a  fine  valley,  i^hich  begins  but  5 
miles  from  its  headwaters  and  extends  for  12  miles  north,  lying  directly 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Front  Range.  A  low  spur,  coming  from 
the  Hayden  Park  Plateau,  divides  Manitou  Creek  from  West  Creek. 
The  distance  between  the  East  Branch  of  West  Creek  and  Manitou 
Creek  is  often  but  2  miles.  Both  creeks  join  in  a  canon  3  miles  before 
they  enter  combined  the  Platte  River. 

The  western  branch  of  West  Creek  comes  from  about  2  miles  north- 
eiist  of  Topaz  Butte,  and  strikes  the  East  Fork  in  an  oblique  direction. 
It  also  possesses  pretty  valley  features  in  some  parts,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  Its  length  is  not  far  from  9  miles,  while  the  eastern  branch, 
including  the  distance  below  the  junction  with  the  western  fork,  is 
nearly  17  miles. 

Before  the  united  West  Creek  enters  Manitou  Creek,  it  passes  for  5 
miles  along  the  eastern  base  of  a  commanding-looking  butte.  Thunder 
Butte^ — quite  a  landmark  in  this  region — which  rises  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek.  The  height  of  this 
butte  above  sea-level  is  9,430  feet,  and  it  rises  3,000  feet  above  Platte 
River,  estimated  from  near  the  entrance  of  Manitou  Creek.  The  shape 
of  Thunder  Butte  is  elongated,  with  a  northwest  trend,  and  shows  very 
steep  and  rugged  spurs  on  the  east  side.  While  its  crest  may  be  neady 
3  miles  long,  the  highest  point  of  it  lies  to  the  south. 

Manitou  Creek*  has  a  length  of  27  miles,  a  total  fall  of  2,000  feet, 
and  an  average  fall  of  118  feet  per  milo.  The  valley  is  named  Manitou 
Park ;  in  its  center  stands  a  fine  hotel,  from  which  a  road  leads  over  the 
Front  Range  in  the  direction  of  Sadalia,  and  another  one  to  Colorado 
Springs. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SURROUNDINGS  OF  WIGWAM  CREEK,  MANI- 
TOU CREEK,  AND  SOUTH  FORK  OF  PLATTE  RIVER. 

The  surroundings  about  the  junction  of  Wigwam  Creek,  Manitoa 
Creek,  and  South  Fork  of  South  Platte  River  are  not  so  devoid  of 
interesting  features  as  to  forbid  allusion  to  them. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  concerning  the  drainage  of 
Manitou  Cret?k,  given  already  an  outline  sketch  of  Thunder  Butte,  a 
long-crested,  imposing  looking  butte,  with  a  point  rising  some  3,000  feet 
above  Platte  River. 

Of  nearly  equal  scenic  interest  is  the  country  to  the  northwest  as 
well  as  to  the  east.  Seven  miles  to  the  northwest  is  the  imposing 
Kanosha  Range,  with  Freeman's  Peak  as  the  last  high  point  crowning 
it,  and  only  4  miles  opposite  and  aeross  Webster's  Pass  stands  another 
conspicuous  landmark,  Virginia  Mountain,  with  a  longitudinal  crest  of 
several  miles,  steep  and  rugged,  with  long  spurs  falling  off,  terrace- 
shaped  toward  the  south  and  to  the  margins  of  Wigwam  Creek. 

The  crown  parts  of  Virginia  Mountain  fall  off  suddenly  about  2,000 
feet,  after  which  the  mountain  masses  descend  in  long,  sloping,  broad 
spurs  toward  the  Platte  Caiion,  and  between  the  spurs  follow  deep 
carved  gulches  and  canons,  which  to  penetrate  and  explore  would 
seem  hazardous  for  the  average  man  and  the  inexperienced.  Seven 
miles  directly  to  the  east  of  the  confluence  of  Platte  River  and  Manitou 
Creek   stands  another  interesting  monument  of  mountain  strupture, 

•  MaDitou,  I  was  infornjed,  was  the  Dame  first  given  to  this  creek.  An  Englinh  party 
taking  possession  of  its  valley,  and  following  largely  the  propagation  of  trout,  named, 
it  Trout  Creek.  As  wo  have  just  about  1,000  Trout  Creeks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I 
have  allowed  Manitou  to  stand. 
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Platte  Peak,  and  vulgarly  called  "Devil's  Head"  by  the  monntaiDeers 
and  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

Platte  Peak  has  a  center  position  on  that  part  of  the  Front  Range 
which  runs  longitudinally  from  north  of  Pike's  Peak,  commencing 
north  of  Fountain  qui  Bouille  Creek  and  running  to  the  Platte  Canon 
near  the  exit  of  the  river.  The  top  of  Platte  Peak  or  Devil's  Head  con- 
sists of  a  long  pulpit-shaped  granite  structure  lying  east  and  west. 
The  granite  turrets  of  which  it  is  shaped  stand  erect,  and  but  few  can 
be  climbed.  Some  of  the  single  blocks  are  so  odd  in  their  forms  that 
one  of  them,  fronting  the  plains,  resembles  indeed  a  huge  head,  so  dis- 
torted, however,  that  mountaineers  saw  fitness  in  comparing  it  with  an 
imaginary  being  which  has  generally  been  suppose<l  to  exist  only  in  the 
hottest  of  places.  That  huge  granite  pulpit  of  the  Platte  Mountain 
falls  off  several  hundred  feet  suddenly,  and  the  masses  in  all  direi'tions 
soon  assume  that  flat,  bulky  shape  descending  only  by  degrees  to  where 
the  deepest  drainage-channel  lies.  Flat  as  that  mountain  mass  may 
appear,  and  so  gradual  as  it«  slopes  may  present  themselves,  the  drain- 
age has  nevertheless  cut  deep  fissures  and  gashes  into  the  granite  in 
some  places  from  the  very  top,  which  widen  as  they  approach  the  valley 
into  gorges  and  canon. 

SOUTH  FORK  OF  SOUTH  PLATTE  RIVER — Continued. 

There  is  only  one  creek  of  note  coming  into  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte  River  about  10  miles  below  the  confluence  of  Wigwam  and  Platte 
Rivers.  This  nameless  creek  comes  directly  first  in  two  branches  trom 
the  Platte  Mountain  pulpit,  which  gives  it  a  length  of  8  miles.  It 
strikes  the  Platte  obliquely,  coming  in  from  a  northeJist  direction. 

Just  before  that  creek  joins  the  Pliitte  the  latter  has  passed  on  its 
left  or  west  side  another  butte,  a  fantastic  scraggy-shaped  granite 
structure,  with  exceedingly  steep  faces  toward  the  river.  This  butte, 
nearly  2  miles  long,  has  by  mountaineers  and  settlers  been  named 
Scraggy  Butte,  from  its  sharp  seirated  crest,  whereon  the  straight  rocks 
stand  like  upturned  icicles.  From  this  butte  the  river  becomes  wedged 
in  considerably  between  steep  sloping  mountains,  and  two  miles  below 
it  the  South  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  i^  joined  by  the  North  Fork*  of 
the  South  Platte  River,  which  coming  from  the  west  has  its  sources  in 
those  high  mountain  portions  lying  on  the  main  Colorado  Range  near 
Whale  Peak,  and  in  tact  from  all  the  mountain-slopes,  from  Kanosba 
Pass  around  to  Evans  Peak,  and  still  many  miles  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  ISoi-th  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  is  the  last  conspicuous  tributary 
which  the  main  South  Platte  receives  while  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
from  this  confluence  to  the  Foot  Hills  but  a  short  distance  in  a  straight 
line.  The  river  within  that  space  makes  two  more  large  bends,  larger 
and  more  definite  bends,  than  it  made  elsewhere  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance. But  its  winding  course  is  justified,  for  huge  granite  spurs  hem 
its  way  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  plains,  but  its  success  is,  in  spite 
of  obstacles,  finally  complete;  men  cannot  follow  its  margins,  but  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  itself  enters  triumphantly  the  plains  to  greet 
a  splendid  valley. 

TABRYALL  CREEK. 

Tarryall  Creek  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  South  Platte  River  as 
long  as  the  latter  is  in  the  South  Park  region.    The  main  stream  haa 

•Tliis  North  Fork  of  tho  Platte  River  uiust  not  bo  coufouiulea  with  tho  Big  North 
fiP'^P^  *^*^  Platte  River,  coming  out  of  the  North  Park  and  joiuiuir  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte  at  North  Platte  in  the  plains. 
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its  sources  immediately  below  and  south  of  Hamilton  Pass,  and  is 
strengthened  by  numerbas  little  streams  coming  down  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Silverheels  group,  and  also  from  that  one  lying  opposite  the 
Boathern  extension  from  Hamilton  Mountain. 

At  the  foot  of  Silverheel  Mountain  Tarryall  Creek  is  considerably 
broken  by  placer  and  hydraulic  mining,  by  which  the  creek-bed  is  for 
long  stretches  completely  destroyed  and  its  water  turned  into  practical 
use.  A  small  mining  village,  Hamilton,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  that 
JDOuntain  amphitheater,  in  which  the  Tarryall  originates,  and  through 
which  the  road  winds,  going  over  the  Hamilton  Pass  into  the  Blue 
Biver  Valley. 

Passing  the  latter  village,  it  flows  for  11  miles  in  what  constitutes  the 
flattest  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  South  Park.  The  creek  has  made 
here  for  its  channel  a  furrow  of  25  feet  deep  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of 
the  park.  Eleven  miles  below  Hamilton  it  receives  Jefferson  Creek, 
united  with  Michigan  Creek,  as  a  tributary,  with  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  the  main  Tarryall  Creek.  These  two  creeks  have  their  main 
sources  near  Mount  Gnyot,  and  east  among  the  slopes  and  spurs  on  the 
main  range  facing  the  South  Park.  They  flow  for  18  miles,  partially  in 
mountains  and  for  the  greater  part  in  an  open  park  area,  before  they 
unite  with  the  Tarryall  Creek ;  and  we  may  add  that,  after  they  have 
left  the  mountainous  portion  of  country,  they  flow  for  at  le^st  8  to  9 
miles  in  the  best  postured  part  in  the  park,  crossing  the  main  Denver 
and  Fair  Play  road  2  miles  north  of  their  junction. 

Where  Jeft'erson  Creek  enters  Tarryall  Creek  the  latter  has  just  passed 
through  a  canon  several  miles  long,  which  has  been  (^lused  by  the  stream 
breaking  through  a  broad  terrace  of  volcanic  overflows,  which  immedi- 
ately, a  little  over  a  mile  of  this  point,  rises  into  a  regular  cluster  of 
bills  about  800  feet  above  Tarryall  Creek,  which  continue  as  a  low 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  South  Park. 

Only  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  Jefferson  Creek  with  the  Tar- 
ryall, Rock  Creek  joins,  coming  from  the  mountains  to  the  northeast; 
in  particular  where  Tarryall  and  Kanosha  Ranges  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  sa<ldle.  Some  of  the  tributaries  of  Rock  Creek  drain  the 
most  northwestern  slopes  of  the  Kanosha  Mountains.  The  whole  length 
of  Rock  Creek  not  being  over  8  miles,  the  abundance  of  water  it  con- 
tains is  therefore  astonishing.  Other  valuable  attributes  consist  in  the 
splendid  pasturage  along  its  margins  and  those  of  its  many  little  tribu- 
taries. 

The  subsequent  portion  of  Tarryall  Creek  is  more  or  less  an  open  val- 
ley, which  continues  for  about  7  miles,  when  it  enters  between  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Puma  Hills  and  the  Tarryall  Range  into  a  narrow 
valley.  Numerous  ranches  along  the  creek  give  evidence  of  its  good 
farming  qualities,  such  as  we  possess,  at  least,  here  in  this  country  of 
considerable  altitude. 

To  the  west  of  Tarryall  Creek,  while  in  this  open  valley,  the  cluster  of 
volcanic  hills  referred  to  above  front  the  stream  with  abrupt,  steep 
faces,  and  bear  here  somewhat  a  dignified  appearance,  while  tbeir  west- 
ern slopes  show  a  Very  gradual  descent  and  exhibit  hardly  any  expo- 
sures. To  the  east  of  this  open  valley  part  the  long-stretched,  timberless 
slopes  of  flat  spurs  come  down  from  the  Tarryall  Range  and  border  the 
stream  occasionally  with  low  blufl's.  Only  little  water  comes  down  from 
the  Tarr.vall  Mountains  in  this  section.  The  streams  are  lost  in  gravel 
and  sand  before  reaching  the  Tarryall  bottom,  while  from  the  trachyte 
hills  on  the  west  side  there  is  hardly  any  additional  water  furnished  to 
that  stream,  for,  except  two  or  three  running  streams,  the  molds  and 
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drainage  depresaioDs  in  the  hills  show  even  no  evidence  of  water-flow 
daring  any  part  of  the  season,  as  I  have  foaud  no  furrow  or  drainage- 
bed  where  water  had  once  flowed,  only  moist,  grassy  places,  with  some 
pools  of  accunmlated  water,  here  and  there. 

When  Tarryall  Creek  arrives  at  the  point  7  miles  below  the  junction  of 
Eock  and  Tarryall  Creeks,  it  is  closely  pressed  by  mountains  on  both 
sides  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  but  not  so  much  that  the  road  lead- 
ing along  this  creek  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  follow 
along  the  mountain  spurs.  We  And  no  ranches  within  4  miles  of  this 
caiion  valley ;  but  pfter  that  it  opens,  and  remains  so  for  2  miles,  so  as 
to  give  room  for  the  location  of  sevenil  ranches.  Near  the  end  of 
the  2  miles  the  mountains  recede  on  the  west  side  to  a  distance  of  8 
miles,  thus  making  the  country  more  generally  open,  but  not  level, 
for  numerous  small  hills  of  granite,  several  hundred  feet  high,  crowd 
near  the  creek  and  give  it  a  caiioulike  margin,  while  on  the  east  the 
creek  is  bordered  by  the  very  bases  of  huge  granite  slopes  from  the 
Tarryall  Range. 

The  Tarryall  has,  all  the  distance  from  Bock  Creek,  about  22  miles,  a 
southeast  course,  after  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  east.  After 
meandering  for  4  miles  in  a  ruggeil  caiion,  it  enters  the  South  Platte 
Biver.  The  whole  length  of  Tarryall  Creek,  from  its  source  near  Ham- 
ilton Pass,  is  48  miles,  with  a  total  fall  of  4,200  feet,  and  an  average 
fall  of  137  feet  i)er  mile.  The  scenery  along  the  more  southern  part  of 
the  Tarryall  liaiige  is  truly  grand  and  gorgeous.  Huge  reddish  granite 
masses,  and  in  the  most  rugged  shape,  are  here  visible,  rising  abruptly 
to  a  mean  height  of  2,200  ieet  above  the  valley,  so  as  to  baffle  in  most 
places  any  human  attempt  to  scale  them.  Only  in  the  center  of  the 
valley  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  place  where,  with  some  effort,  we 
were  able  to  make  the  ascent  with  animals. 

LOST  PARK. 

Between  Tarryall  Bange  on  the  west  and  Kanosha  Bange  on  the  north 
and  northeast,  there  lies  another  high  mountain  valley,  apparently  char- 
acteristic only  of  that  portion  ot  the  country.  This  valley,  separated 
from  Creig  Creek  only  by  the  width  of  the  Kanosha  Bange,  lies  but 
four  miles  south  of,  and  but  2,004i  feet  lower  than, Lreig's  high  mountain 
valley.  Its  mean  elevation  above  sealevel  is 9,200  feet.  Inclosed  on 
all  sides  by  high  and  rugged  mountains,  and  having  as  yet  only  two 
very  steep,  rocky,  and  imfteifect  approaches,  namely.  Hock  Creek  and 
Wigwam  Creek  frails,  hunters  and  prospectors  have  nameil  that 
mountain  valley  ^*  Lost  Park,**  perhaps  from  its  seclusion.  To  the  for- 
midable cix'ek  that  meanders  through  that  valley,  the  name  of  ^*  Lost 
Park  Creek  "  has  been  attached  for  want  of  a  better  one.  Where  Tarryall 
and  Kanosha  are  linked  together  by  means  of  a  low  saddle,  the  Lost  Park 
(main)  Creek  takes  its  rise.  Only  halta  mile  farther  to  the  north  another 
creek,  Indian  Creek,  originates,  draining  the  western  slo[>es  of  Ka- 
nosha Bange.  Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  apart  fit>m  each  other,  and 
separatetl  only  by  a  low  ridge,  the  two  creeks  flow,  with  a  moderate  de- 
scent, along  side  by  side  to  unite  5  miles  below,  where  the  lull  character- 
istics of  a  valley  or  \M\Tk  manifest  themselves.  Indications  of  a  valley 
character  exist,  however,  already  on  the  main  stream  nearly  all  the  way 
up  to  Bock  Creek  s;iddle.  This  creek  receives  also  some  lateral  streams 
IVom  the  gently-sloping  willowflats  on  the  northeast  sloj^e  of  Upper 
TUrryall  Hange.  Before  the  two  streams  which  have  their  sooreesuear 
•lid  about  Bock  Creek  saddle  unite,  the  western  creek  or  main  atream 
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receives  a  large  body  of  water  from  a  creek  comiug  from  the  west  of 
station  39,  or  Bison  Peak.  The  borders  of  this  stream  have,  for  about 
2^  to  3  miles,  the  resemblance  of  a  park  by  itself.  It  is  in  some  places 
nearly  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  the  lower  part  at  least,  and  is 
intersected  on  its  way  to  the  (main)  Lost  Park  by  several  mountain 
streams,  bringing  abundance  of  waterfrom  widespread  willow-flats  from 
Umong  the^northern  portions  of  Tarryall  Range.  On  this  stream  as 
well  as  on  the  above-mentioned  willow-flats  bison  still  roam,  and 
Indians  come  here  every  year  to  hunt  them.  From  the  junction  of  this 
stream  with  Lost  Park  Creek,  and  3  miles  down  the  stream,  the  resem- 
blance of  a  well-developed  valley  (or  park)  is  hardly  questionable.  With 
scarcely  200  feet  fall  within  a  distance  of  3  miles,  its  general  surface 
appears  flat.  Along  the  creek,  the  mountain-spurs  are  much  flattened, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  very  soft  rise  exists  immediately  in  rear  of  both 
river-banks.  Here  and  there  gravel  benches  make  their  appearance. 
The  valley  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  mile  broad,  with  abundance  of 
bigh,  wild  grass  near  the  creek,  and  excellent  bunch-grass  on  the  sides. 
The  creek  has  cut  a  10  to  12  feet  deep  channel.  Numerous  little  mount- 
ain rivulets,  with  no  wellde-fined  beds,  have  produced  man^  wet  and 
miry  places  near  the  margin  of  the  creek. 

To  estimate  from  the  huge  mountain  masses  that  surround  this  park, 
and  the  considerable  deposits  of  snow  therein  during  winter,  we  reason- 
ably conclude  that  great  and  powerful  masses  of  water  flow  through 
this  valley  in  spring-time. 

From  general  appearance,  and  from  the  existence  of  some  very  regu- 
lar gravel  benches,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  river-banks  were 
disproportionately  higher  at  the  lower  end  of  the'  park  than  in  the 
center  or  elsewhere  on  the  stream,  1  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
park,  in  remote  times,  was  a  large  mountain  lake,  which,  according  to  ap- 
proximative calculation,  contained  about  9  miles  of  lake  surface,  includ- 
ing the  inlets,  which  now  are  side-valleys. 

At  the  lower  extremities  of  the  park,  and  1  mile  below  a  point  where 
a  small  stream  comes  down  alongside  of  Wigwam  trail,  the  features 
about  Lost  Park  Creek  change  from  a  quiet,  almost  idyllic  mountain 
valley  into  a  chaotic-looking  canon.  The  stream  becomes  at  once 
pres:«ed  by  steep  mountain  spurs  into  a  narrow  channel,  and  for  8  or 
10  miles  its  borders  are  dark  and  desolate-looking  walls  which  recede 
on  the  west  side  about  2^  miles  from  the  creek,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
8,000  feet.  On  the  east,  the  ci^ests  of  the  mountains  are  still  nearer, 
and  tower  about  2,200  feet  relative  height  above  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Inside  the  canon,  the  Lost  Park  Creek  represents  only  a  turbulent, 
ever-foaming  and  ever-plunging  stream,  in  constant  battle  with  the 
rocks  fallen  into  its  channel  from  the  precipitous  mountainsides;  this 
continues  until  it  emerges  out  of  the  chaotic  region,  a  vast  wilderness  of 
rixiks,  again  into  a  more  moderate,  oi)en,  and  free  country,  which  com- 
njences  about  4  miles  west  of  its  confluence  with  Platte  River. 

The  total  length  of  Lost  Park  Creek  is  25  miles;  its  total  fall  from 
Rock  Creek  Pass  to  its  junction  with  South  Platte  River  is  3,400  feet 
and  its  average  fall  per  mile  136  feet. 

WIGWAM  CREEK. 

Wigwam  Creek  rises  between  the  rugged  granite  ridge  east  of  Lost 
Park  Caiion  and  the  exceedingly  rugged  portion  of  Kanosha  Range, 
or  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Freeman's  Peak.  This  stream  carries  almost 
from  its  very  source  a  powerful  volume  of  water.    There  is  one  small 
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willow  park,  of  about  40  acres  area,  near  tho  head  nf  the  stream.  Except- 
ing lliis  gfliull  patch  ol'  ctimparaUvely  level  nurfuoe,  Uiure  is  not  oiie-iiuur- 
tcr  ofa  milo  ou  thv  whole  cre«b'»  lengtli  that  could  not  l>e  t«raj(M.i  ulieo- 
lal<'  c«Ei«ii.  A  rough  trail,  obstroctcHl  hj-  down  tiuiber  aud  rocks,  leuilB 
nioug  thi»  cTTck  iuto  Ivoit  Fark.  and  can  only  L>e  traveled  od  loot  or  on 
mnlce.  HOil  vvfu  thva  with  dtdciilty. 

Ouf  Btilt'  above  its  juuclion  with  the  South  Platte  River,  Wifjwam 
Ciwk  n-ccivrs  Webster's  Creek  aa  a  tributary,  which  bads  on  the 
iwKiiti  side  of  Webster's  Pass  or  the  pass  which  leads  between  Free- 
UDiu's  IVuk  and  Virginia  Mountain  over  into  the  main  Buffalo  Creek 
cwniitry. 

Tho  tip|>er  or  mountainous  part  of  the  conniry  ibroucb  which  Wig- 
wam Cieek  flows  is  heavily  timbered.  After  it  leaves  the  abrupt  mouot- 
aiu  part,  timber  becomes  somewhat  scarce.  While  the  Abiex  species 
exists  principally  iu  the  upper  part,  the  Piitvi  »glre»tria  pi-edominates 
iu  the  lower  region  altocether. 

Tolfll  length  of  Wipvam  Oreek  is  10  miles;  total  fall,  2,(>00  feet 
Vrerage  foil  per  mile,  'Jdil  I'eet. 

CBEIQ  CREEK   AKO   IITB  SU3D11T  VALLEY. 

Thfl  Summit  Valley,  with  Creig  Creek  originating  at  it«  head,  ex- 
blblts  sach  remarkattlfl  orographic  features  that  it  mast  be  counidered 
a  onriosily  not  frequently  seen  iu  the  Itocky  Mouutaius.  It  is  a  regular, 
welIdeveloi>e*l  valley  (flocihthal*)  of  about  nearly  seven  miles  in 
length  and  from  1,01)0  to  2,000  feet  in  width,  well  graesed  aud  watered 
with  a  beantiful  stream.  It  extends  between  the  two  mouutain 
eresta  of  Kanosha  Range  aud  North  Platte  River  Mountains,  at  a  mean 
I  height  of  11,100  foet  above  sealevel.  Both  of  the  ridges  rise  about 
I  800  fe«t  in  average  above  that  mountaia  valley,  while  their  [teaks  riso  to 
It  relative  height  of  1,200  feet  above  it.  The  conrse  of  the  vallev  is  di- 
iv.'tl>  s,.Mllif:isl,  like  the  two  ruiiffes.  and  the  (Icsceiit  is  only  l,i;'tl(l  feel 
within  7  miles.  A  quantity  ot  large  springs  and  numerous  ponds  at 
tile  head  of  the  valley  make  the  stream  powerful  at  its  inlitncy.  After 
7  miles  of  moderately  gentle  flow  the  stream  is  pressed  between  the  steep 
sides  of  the  two  ndges,  aud  for  3  miles  it  is  bustling  and  tumbling  iu 
rapid  descent  down  to  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet,  which  shows  the  rapid 
AdI  of  that  stream  of  3,000  feet  within  the  short  distance  of  3  miles. 

]>unug  this  rapid  trip  throngh  the  mountain  narrows  the  stream  as- 
HUuies  an  eastern  conrjie,  and  after  passing  through  a  small  but  impen- 
etrable eafiun  of  1^  miles  in  length  it  turns  directly  to  the  northward  for 
a  few  miles,  where  it  enters  the  north  branch  of  the  South  Platte  River 
at  ti  mean  elevation  of  7,400  feet^ 

The  jK'aks  on  either  side  of  the  Mouutain  Valley  of  Creig  Creek  are 
neillier  bold  nnr  huge  in  formation.  They  rise  from  200  to  400  leet  above 
tho  gi'iiciiil  saddlti-beight  of  the  two  ranges  and  are  in  most  caties  sim- 
ple gvunite  esiiosnres,  the  contiguous  strata  liaving  given  away  more 
ix'iidity  to  erosion. 

The  .slopes  on  the  east  of  the  valley  are  moderately  steep,  with  sparse 
tiuiher  ou  lliem,  while  the  side  fronting  the  North  Fork  of  the  iSouth 
I'lalle  IN  very  nigged  and  precipitous.  The  spurs  are  sharp  granite 
edgi-H,  with  suniHer  jieaks  and  rocky  pulpits  on  iheni.  The  range  on  the 
Went  wide  of  Creig's  Mouutain  Valley  is  the  higher  and  princijial  range. 


vory  t'requuiit  in  ibo  AIjih. 
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while  the  eastern  monntains  swing  aronnd  alongside  of  Creig  Creek, 
and  the  last  spor  of  it  comes  to  a  terminus  at  the  very  junction  of  Creig 
Creek  \vith  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  piver.  The  western  range  con- 
tinues on  to  Freeman's  and  Virginia  Peak,  near  the  headwaters  of 
Buffalo. 

The  tributaries  of  Creig  Creek  are  insignificant  and  have  their  rise 
along  the  mountain-slopes  close  by  the  stream.  If  we  except  a  small 
narrow  strip  of  park  with  plenty  of  willows  and  some  good  grass,  con- 
taining perhaps  an  area  of  30  acres  below  the  most  abrupt  part  through 
which  the  stream  has  to  pass,  and  again  some  small  open  creek  bends 
near  its  junction  with  the  North  Platte  Fork,  Creig  Creek  is,  in  its 
totality,  a  wild,  rngged,  and  impassable  stream. 

NORTH  FORK  OF  THE    SOUTH   PLATTE   RIVER  AND  ITS  VALLEY   FEA- 
TURES. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  River  has  in  regard  to  valley  fea- 
tures just  a  trifle  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  them.  We  use  the 
term  valley  principally  in  this  case  to  make  at  least  a  cert  in  distinction 
between  this  stream  and  others  that  come  down  from  the  eastern  slope 
into  the  PLitte,  for  they  are  mostly  all  canon  streams  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  mountains.  i 

This  valley  seldom  widens  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  it  is 
closed  very  frequently  by  the  steep  hillsides  so  as  to  admit  simply  a 
passage  for  the  stream.  In  such  places  the  road  is  meandering,  fre- 
quently several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  river  along  the  mountain 
spurs,  until  the  bottom  of  the  valley  permits  again  an  approach  to  the 
streiim. 

The  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  commences  near  the 
red  action -works  of  Hallstown,  where  several  mountain  streams  issue 
their  water  into  one  channel.  The  main  stream  comes  from  Whale  Mine 
Gulch.  Other  important  tributaries  are  Gibbons  Creek,  Bullion  Creek, 
and  Hand-Cart  Creek,  in  junction  with  other  small  streams  that  rush 
down  to  the  right  and  the  left  from  the  mountains.  From  here  down  to 
a  point  5  miles  below,  where  a  small  creek  comes  from  Kanoslia  Pass, 
the  features  of  a  valley  are  more  definitely  expressed  than  elsewliere  on 
the  whole  stream ;  only,  before  we  get  quite  down  to  the  junction  of 
Kauosha  Pass  Creek,  the  valley  closes  again  into  a  narrow  defile  for  a 
short  distance,  but  down  to  here  the  valley  has  had  everywhere  else  a  uni- 
form width  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  it  contains  fre- 
quently some  good  patches  of  pasturage. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  Kanosha  Pass  Creek  the 
valley  becomes  very  narrow,  and  continues  to  be  so  for  3  oiiles  to  a 
point  where  Geneva  Creek  comes  from  the  north  as  a  powerful  mountain 
stream.  It  originates  among  the  spurs  and  mountains  near  and  about 
Mouui  Evans  and  has  a  fine  cataract  or  fall  4J  miles  above  this  point. 
From  here  the  valley  closes  and  opens  within  a  distance  of  7  miles  very 
frequently.  The  road  seldom  approaches  the  river  very  closely,  the  uu- 
evenness  of  ground  and  rugged  nature  of  its  margins  preventing  it.  Yet 
extremely  narrow  as  the  valley  is  here,  we  find  some  attempts  made  at 
settlements,  owing  to  the  good  grass  along  the  hillsides,  which  enables 
the  settlers  to  raise  some  cattle. 

At  a  point  called  Slaght's,  7  miles  east  from  junction  of  Geneva  Gulch, 
the  valley  again  opens  for  a  short  distance  of  one  mile,  and  we  see  for 
the  first  time  some  fields  and  some  level  bottom  pasture.  Below  this 
spot  the  river  again  is  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  and  remain  so  until 
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4  miloA  farthpr  to  the  <>8at  wo  approanb  Bailey's  Bancfa,  from  whicli 
lilace  the  Fair  Play  road  leavi-s  tbn  valli>y  to  aaHiirae  a  uortbeast«rii 
conrse  towtirU  Turkey  Creek,  Morridutn,  and  I>eaver. 

From  Bailey's  Baiiuli  tbe  Nortb  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  bears  iu 
tbe  directiou  of  Buffalo  Creek  a  distance  of  12  or  13  aides,  Tbe  char- 
acter bere  is  tbat  of  a  narrow  valley;  of  conriie  not  abnolutely  »o.  for 
tbere  are  still  several  places  witbiu  that  apace  where  Ewme  ntouulaiu 
spurs  or  low  ridges,  "whiuh  occur  particularly  on  tlieBOUth  aide  between 
Creig  and  Buffalo  Creek,"  press  tbe  river  into  a  narrow  channel;  but 
for  tbe  most  part  there  is  more  area  ol  open  river  bottom  tbau  on  the 
retDsinder  of  tbe  North  Platte  Fork. 

A  sniiill  number  of  settlers  have  occapted,  iu  particular  iu  tbe  vicinity 
of  Buffiilo  Creek  junction,  the  whole  valley  for  several  miles  upward. 

The  grass  auioug  tbe  willows  near  the  river  is  abundant,  and  the  mod- 
erately sloping  hillxides  show  plenty  of  tine  and  rich  buDL-Ii  grass. 

Below  this  junction  of  Buffiilo  Cieek  with  tbe  North  Fork  of  South 
Platte  Itiver  the  stream  enters  a  rug(;ed  vaiion  district  and  remains  in 
't  even  after  its  jauotioD  with  tbe  main  or  South  Platte  Fork. 

BUFFALO    CBEEE. 

Buffalo  Creek  heads  at  the  most  eastern  end  of  Kanosha  Range,  be 
tween  the  spui  s  of  Lost  Park  Peak,  Freeman's  Peak,  as  well  as  Virginia 
Monnlain.  Tbe  largest  portion  of  water  comes  from  among  tbe  slopes 
of  Kanosba  Range,  while  tbe  principal  stream-iied  comes  directly  from 
a  pass,  "  Webster's  PiiHS,"  which  has  an  altitude  of  about  8,200  feet. 
For  2  miles  below  the  summit  tbe  Pass  Fork  of  Buffalo  Creek  mean- 
ders through  a  grassy  basin  about  one  mile  in  length,  which  bears  evi- 
dence nf  having  been  a  lake.  Twobuttes,  peculiar  monnmenta  of  erosion, 
ataud  wilhin  t  j  miles  of  each  other,  and  to  the  right  aud  left  of  that 
■  basin.  Tbe  western  one  is  remarkable  for  Ha  extreme  sharpness  aud 
b.  Abrupt  rise;  the  highest  points  seem  but  needles.  Tbe  relative  height 
of  that  granite  butte  is  about  2,0l>0  feet  .ibove  tbe  little  lake  basin. 
Two  miles  fiist  iif  tins  hn\U;  the  two  principal  streams  miitti-  to  consti- 
tute main  Buffalo  Creek,  wbicb  dows  hereafter  directly  iu  a  course 
Dorlheast,  toward  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  River. 

Although  the  country  through  which  Buffalo  Creek  flows  consists 
mainly  ol  rolling  and  datteued,  spurs  from  Virginia  Mountain  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  low  granite  ridge  on  the  west,  the  creek  has  nevertbe- 
lees  a  rough  and  tumbling  passage  over  rocky  ground  before  it  unites 
with  the  North  Platte  Fork. 

The  length  of  Buffalo  Creek  is  11^  miles  from  its  uppermost  source. 
Tbe  total  tall  of  the  stream  is  about  3,000  feet,  and  the  fall  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  Platte  Valley  of  the  North  Fork  is 
about  1,UUU  feet,  or  110  feet  per  mile. 
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DRATXAGE    a:ND    PRINCIPAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE 
EASTERN  ROCKV  MOUNTAIN  SLOPE. 

DEAB  CREEK. 

Benr  Crrt-k  is  the  first  large  water  wbich  comps  from  the  eastern  sloi>e 
of  Evoiia  I'idge,  and  nortli  of  tbe  Plalte  Cduoii.  It  dniiuK  quite  u 
respectable  tnountaiti  area.  couipriKiug  abont  2,000  square  miles.  Tbe 
main  source  of  Bear  Creek  eomes  directly  froai  tbe  easteru  slope  of 
Mount  Eviins,  wbilo  auotlier  big  bniueb,  Roeder  Creek  t,  originates  east 
of  Kloant  Hosalia  ' 

The  southern  mountain  sides  of  tbe  mountain  called  tbe  "Chief."  give 
rise  to  several  streams,  named  Corral  Creek,  Metz  Creek,  and  Vance 
Creek,  and  all  the  waters  belonging  to  the  Upiwr  Bear  drainage  asaeiu- 
ble  in  a  splendid  little  park  near  ByHtic's  ram-h,  whence  a  road  leade 
oat  into  Bergen's  Park,  and  from  there  to  tbe  Foot  Hills. 

Bergen's  Park  consists  of  perhaps  9  »qnare  miles  of  gently-sloping 
area,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  available  spots  for  settlers 
in  tbe  monnt-ain  west  of  the  Foot  Hills. 

Fonr  miles  southeast  of  Bergen's  itostoflice,  and  just  at  the  Bear 
Biver  bridge,  Cub  Creek  enters.  This  branch  beads  near  the  last  high 
peak,  "Cub  Mountain"  (10,623  feet  high),  ou  the  easteru  end  of  that 
:Tidge  which  ^ount  Evans]  stretches  toward  tlie  plains,  between  the 
South  Platte  River  and  Bear  River  drainage. 

From  near  that  point  where  Culi  Creek  enters.  Bear  River  biiries 
itself  in  a  canon  from  which  it  only  emerges  seven  miles  to  the  east, 
near  Morrison  Village,  at  the  Foot  Hills, 

From  here  it  breaks  through  tbe  hogbacks,  and  is  joined  two  miles 
below  by  Turkey  Creek,  draiuing  the  extreme  outrunuers  of  the  Evans 
Ridge. 

Along  Turkey  Greek, "  though  a  caQon",  leads  the  Denver  and  Fair 
Play  wagon-road. 

Bear  Kiver  draiuage  system  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  rugged  por- 
tions of  the  eastern  elope.  Clear  Creek  excepted.  Clear  Creek  draiuage 
Kone contains  au  area  of  about  330  square  miles,  and  originates  iu  sev- 
eral large  streams  coming  from  among  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  maiu 
range,  and  out  of  that  district  wliicb  is  inclosed  by  the  maiu  range,  iu 
making  the  big  bend  from  James  Peak  to  Mount  Evans. 

There  are  four  large  streams  running  from  that  mountain  inclosure; 
three  of  them  unite  near  Georgetown,  and  the  fourth  one  joins  4J  ntites 
below  this  city.  Between  each  of  these,  heavy  mountain  spurs  press 
forward  in  maguitude  hardly  less  grand  than  the  main  range  itself. 
From  Mount  Kvaus  a  colossal  ridge  is  detached  which  leads  off  iu  an 
eastern  direction,  and  occupies  the  space  between  Bear  and  Chicago 
Ci-eeka  and  Clear  Creek,  rising  and  falling  alternately,  and  terminates 
at  the  Foot  Hills.  The  highest  altitude  attained  by  Ibis  ridge  after 
leaving  Blount  Evans  is  11,833  feet  (Chief  Monutaiu). 
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Kowhere  else  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  Front  Range  are  great 
mountain  masses  so  abundant  as  in  the  country  pertaining  to  the  Clear 
Creek  drainage  system.  The  spurs  naturally  follow  along  the  creeks, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  also  a  tendency  to  concentrate  near  the  differ- 
ent junctions  of  the  tributaries  and  the  main  Clear  Creek  channel. 

Where  huge  mountains  crowd  so  close  to  the  drainage  as  is  the  case 
of  the  Clear  Creek  district,  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  development  of 
a  valley.  This  fact  is  manifested  here,  for  Clear  Creek  is  in  a  canon 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  are  only  two  small  spots  which  might 
be  excepted,  and  they  are  insiguiticant  enough.  In  one  of  them  is  situ- 
ated Idaho  Village,  and  the  other  is  a  small  strip  2^  miles  in  length 
upward  from  Mill  City.  The  same  features  appear  on  all  the  tributaries. 
Every  stream  that  comes  to  join  the  main  stream  is  inclosed  by  a  canon. 
Notwithstanding  the  excessively  mountainous  character  of  this  region, 
which  defies  all  attempts  at  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Clear  Creek  dis- 
trict supports  quite  a  large  population  which  is  employed  in  the  indus- 
tries of  mining.  There  we  find  some  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving 
towns  in  Colorado,  namely:  Central  City,  Georgetown,  Blackhawk, 
Idaho,  besides  several  smaller  villages  and  scattered  settlements,  like 
Empire  and  Mill  Cities,  Downieville,  Sllverplume,  and  settlements  all 
along  South  Fork  of  Clear  Creek. 

The  only* attempts  at  farming  I  have  observed  is  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Fall  River,  where  a  few  enterprising,  and,  no  doubt,  hard-working  men 
have  availed  themselves  of  isolated  patches  of  moderately  sloping 
ground  to  raise  some  potatoes  and  oats,  the  only  products  that  can  be 
raised  in  these  mountains. 

There  are  two  roads  leading  into  this  mountain  district,  uniting  at 
Idaho,  one  coming  over  and  between  heavy  mountains  from  the  Bear 
Creek  country  by  the  way  of  Bergen's,  and  the  other  over  Floyd  Uill 
from  Central  City.  From  Idaho  the  road  continues  on  to  Georgetown, 
while  a  branch  road  leads  via  Empire  City  into  the  Middle  Park,  cross- 
ing Berthoud  Pass  at  an  approximate  elevation  of  11,313  feet.  Roads 
branch  off  from  Georgetown  in  two  directions;  one  leads  up  to  South 
Fork  of  Clear  Creek  as  far  as  mines  extend,  and  the  other  presents  a 
tolerably  clear  track  along  that  branch  of  Clear  Creek  which  takes  its 
rise  in  that  huge  amphitheater  beneath  Gray's  Peak.  At  the  very  head- 
waters of  this  branch  we  are  surrounded  by  many  objects  of  profound 
interest.  Besides  that  interest  which  we  take,  perhaps,  in  the  lofty  peak 
standing  immediately  before  us,  there  are  other  objects  that  claim  our 
attention. 

High  up  on  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  McClellan  Range,  ^^  which, 
crescent- shaped,  encircles  that  amphitheater  on  the  east,"  are  mines, 
ai^)earing  like  swallow-nests  on  a  cliffy  mountain-side.  This  is  the 
Stevens  mine,  at  an  elevation  of  11,943  feet  above  sea-level,  which,  the 
signal-station  of  Pike's  Peak  excepted,  is  perhaps  the  highest  place  of 
human  habitation  in  Colorado.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rocky  home- 
stead ascend  to  it  by  means  of  ropes.  Mount  Kelso  is  opposite,  but 
the  mine  thereon  does  not  quite  reach  the  height  of  the  Stevens  mine. 

Another  road  leads  up  a  tributary  of  South  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  to 
and  over  the  Argentine  Pass  into  the  valleys  of  Snake  and  Blue  Rivers. 

North  of  the  Clear  Creek  district,  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  crest  assumes  totally  different  orographic  features.  We  only 
find  thecharacteristicsof  mountains  of  first  order  expressed  in  the  great 
spurs  detached  to  the  eastward,  which  are  occasionally  from  2  to  6  miles 
long,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the  bold  features  of  the  great  spurs 
we  see  along  the  Gores  Range,  or  along  the  western  slope  extending 
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from  10  miles  north  of  Arapaho  Peaks  northward  to  nearly  W^  30' 
latitude.  With  two  exceptions,  the  spars  toward  east  assume,  after 
their  separation  from  the  main  range,  either  a  very  moderately  rounded 
form,  or  in  most  cases  that  depressed  bulky  and  broad  character  which 
we  generally  observe  in  mountains  destined  to  be  soon  absorbed  by  a 
lower  country. 

We  might  regard  the  crest  of  the  main  range  as  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  foot-hills.  Two-thirds  of  this  intervening  space  are  oc- 
cupied by  mountains  of  subordinate  order  and  totally  different  in  char- 
acter to  what  we  are  used  to  observe  along  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
dope  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  between  parallels  46^  and  48^,  I  had  occasion  to  observe 
here  and  there  clusters  and  mountain  groups  l>^ing  near  and  along  the 
foot  of  the  main  chain,  but  they  are  irregular.  Streams  flow  in  most 
every  direction,  and  the  mountains,  hills,  and  ridges  often  run  parallel 
to  the  main  range.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appears  as  if  the  approach 
to  the  main  chain  had  been  once  a  solid  huge  granite  plateau  aboat 
3,000  feet  high,  ^^  with  only  such  unevenness  of  features  as  any  not  very 
undulating  surface  would  produce.*'  Tbrough  this  the  streams  originat- 
ing along  the  slopes  have  cut  a  remarkably  straight  easterly  course  to 
the  plain.  Mr.  Archibald  R.  Marvin,  assistant  geologist  and  leader  of 
the  party  in  1873,  to  which  I  was  attached  as  chief  topographer,  de- 
scribed the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  Eange  in  that  region  with  par- 
ticular ability.    He  remarks : 

"  This  monntain  zone  can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  made  up  in  distinct  ranges  or  a 
system  of  ridges,  bat  as  a  unit  in  itself,  having  characteristics  which  hold  very  uni- 
formly  over  nearly  all  parts.  From  beneath  the  precipitoas  crest,  from  all  the  gorges 
and  amphitheaters  at  its  base,  flow  innumerable  streams  which,  after  emerging  from 
these  upper  caQons  into  the  smoother  highlands,  soon  collect  into  a  few  principal 
wat«r-coursc8.  Flowing  in  a  generally  eastern  courHe,  these  gradually  sink  their  chan- 
nels deeper  and  deeper  mto  the  rocks,  the  different  main  streams  uniting  their  cafious 
here  and  there,  and  finally  issue  from  their  deep-cut  gorges  in  the  mountain  front  to 
flow  out  into  the  plains  and  into  the  Platte/' 

Again  he  says : 

**  The  tendency  of  these  cross-cutting  streams  is  to  throw  this  eastern  monntain  crca 
into  east  and  west  ridges.  These  ridges  ore  seldom  sharp,  but  massive,  and  rather 
than  striking  one  as  a  system  of  ridges,  it  impresses  one  as  a  system  of  deep-cut  river 
channels.'' 

He  closes  his  remarks  about  this  region  in  saying : 

*'  The  mcgority  of  these  ridges  rise  somewhat  above  8,000  feet,  while  the  plainB  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  average  not  far  from  5,600  or  6,000  feet.  A  few 
points  along  the  face  of  the  mountains  rise  higher  than  the  country  immediately  in  their 
rear,  such  as  Boulder  and  Golden  Pes^s,  and  Bepr  Peak,  which  stand  close  to  the 
monntain  edge.  But  as  a  whole  the  monntain  zone  lying  between  the  main  divide 
and  the  plains  certainly  impresses  one  as  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  region  of  uni- 
form or  gently  undulating  general  elevation,  carved  by  the  powers  of  erosion,  perhaps 
partly  glacial  but  mostly  oy  streams,  into  a  monntain  area  of  which  portions  are  ex- 
ceedingly rugged." 

Following  from  the  exit  of  Olear  Greek  the  foot-hills  for  five  miles  in 
a  northward  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of 

BALSTON  OAK'ON, 

through  which  comes  forth  a  creek  of  a  third  order  of  the  eastern  dope 
drainage,  for  its  sources  lie  only  10  miles  from  the  hogback  to  the  west^ 
while  its  tributaries  consist  of  small  rivulets  not  over  2  to  3  miles  in 
length. 
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It  is  in  this  respect  almost  entirely  uniqne,  having  with  the  other 
streams  only  in  common  the  characteristics  of  being  a  canon  stream. 
The  natnro  of  the  conntry,  however,  in  which  Ralston  Creek  rises  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  rest  of  that  caiion  district,  occapying 
nearly  the  whole  area  between  Clear  Creek  and  North  Saint  Vrain.  Its 
sources  lie  in  a  mountain  basin,  caused  by  very  gradual  descending 
slopes  from  a  ridge  which  connects  11  miles  to  the  west  with  James 
Peak.  In  the  rear  and  to  the  east  of  this  basin  stands  that  cluster  of 
hills  known  as  the  Kalston  Buttes,  a  cluster  which  deserves  that  name 
to  the  full  extent,  for  it  consists  of  a  large  npmber  of  sharp  i>eaks 
resting  all  on  a  common  mountain.  The  peaks  are  not  over  10,590  feet 
high,  but  of  a  commanding  appearance  when  compared  with  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  its  surroundings.  A  roogh  road  leads  over  this  hilly  cluster 
from  Black  Hawk  into  the  Coal  Creek  Valley. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ealston  Creek,  and  just  south  of  the  buttes 
referred  to,  we  find  another  ridge  occupying  the  space  between  Ralston 
and  Clear  Creek  drainage,  with  an  irregular  crest,  showing  alternately 
peaks  and  deep  saddles.  This  ridge  is  perhaps  5  miles  long,  and  its 
peculiar  characteristics  terminate  when  arriving  at  its  easternmost  and 
highest  point,  Golden  Peak. 

Ralston  Caiion  is  as  yet  impassable.  A  path  leads  from  the  foot- 
hills, where  a  small  settlement  exists,  for  about  2  miles  into  the  caiion, 
but  then  ceases.  A  few  settlers  have  availed  themselves  of  some  small 
patches  of  ground  on  the  ridges  and  above  the  cafion  to  cultivate  some 
X>otatoes. 

GOAL   GREEK. 

Little  can  be  said  of  this  stream  as  a  mountain  stream ;  it  rises  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Ralston  Buttes,  and  has  but  a  short  course.  Like 
Ralston  Creek,  it  can  boast  of  a  little  mountain  basin  near  its  head, 
which  is  occupied  by  some  settlers.  Into  this  basin  the  road  from 
Blackhawk  descends  to  resume  its  meandering  tour  through  the  narrow 
caiion  which  follows  this  basin  toward  the  foot-hills. 

THE  BOULDEE  GREEKS. 

a.  North  Boulder  Creek, — ^The  Boulder  Creek  of  the  plain  consists  of 
three  branches,  but  the  middle  branch  unites  with  the  North  Fork  while 
yet  in  the  mountains,  and  the  remaining  two  branches  enter  the  plain 
at  points  about  6  miles  from  each  other.  The  North  Branch  of  the 
Boulder  originates  near  the  northern  slopes  of  Arapaho  Peak  and  north 
of  it.  This  peak,  one  of  the  finest  along  a  large  tract  of  the  main  range, 
throws  a  big  spur  in  an  eastern  direction  which  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Middle  and  North  Boulder.  The  middle  stream  takes  its  sources 
mainly  in  numerous  amphitheaters  beneath  the  crest  of  the  main  range 
beneath  Arapho  Peak  and  Boulder  Pass.  Three  principal  head  branches, 
which  form  the  Middle  Boulder,  are,  from  their  very  beginning,  inclosed 
in  canon,  and  the  streams  remain  in  it  until  near  Netherlands,  where, 
for  the  short  distance  of  IJ  miles,  the  comparatively  low  ridges  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  recede  a  little,  giving  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a 
modest-looking  valley-bottom.  Soon,  however,  the  granite  walls  again 
approach  the  river,  inclosing  it  down  to  and  beyond  itsjanction  with  the 
North  Boulder.  Both  rivers  are  caiioned  up  at  the  point  of  their  junc- 
tion, and  have  been  so  for  many  miles  back. 

The  river  is  so  much  wrapped  up  in  precipitous  mountains  daring 
nearly  18  miles  that  the  road  leading  along  the  caiion  is  considered  one 
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of  the  great  road-bailding  achievements  in  Colorado.  This  road  was, 
indeed,  constructed  with  difficulty.  It  has  to  cross  and  recross  inces- 
santly to  make  its  existence  possible,  and  in  many  places  whatever 
space  the  road  needed  had  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite.  Another 
tributary  to  the  North  Boulder  is  Four  Mile  Creek,  which  is  12  miles 
long,  and  rises  in  the  mountain  spurs  descending  from  the  main  range, 
about  3  miles  south  of  Ward  City.  This  creek  iiows  between  two 
rugged  ridges  until  3  miles  east  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains  it  arrives  at 
the  meridian  of  Gold  Hill,  from  where  it  bends  to  the  southeast,  joining 
with  Nortli  Boulder  1^  miles  before  the  latter  passes  the  hogbacks 
near  Boulder  City. 

b.  The  South  Boulder.^^Almost  parallel  to  the  middle  branch  runs 
the  South  Boulder,  a  formidable  stream,  and  in  volumes  of  water  perhaps 
equal  to  the  united  Middle  and  North  Boulder.  Among  the  rugged 
mountain  sides  of  the  main  range  between  Boulder  Pass  and  James 
Peak  itself  are  the  sources  of  this  stream.  Four  miles  beneath  the 
strongly  eroded  mountain  sides,  north  of  James  Peak,  lies  a  lake  in  a 
magnificent  valley,  >  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  huge  mountains.  This 
valley  or  mountain  basin,*  perhaps  1^  miles  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  width,  is  the  prettiest  spot  along  the  whole  stream.  After 
leaving  it,  the  river  enters  a  canon,  and  is  freed  from  it  for  a  short  space 
when  arriving  close  to  Kollinsviile,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Netherlands 
and  to  the  Middle  Boulder  Valley,  as  well  as  toBlackbawk,  and  another 
one  to  Boulder  City,  by  the  way  of  Bear  Caiion.  After  leaving  lioUins- 
ville  and  that  small  patch  of  bottom,  the  South  Boulder  plunges  again 
into  a  cafion,  impenetrable  as  yet,  in  which  it  remains  until  its  exit  near 
the  foot-hills,  5  miles  to  the  south  of  Boulder  City.  North,  Middle,  and 
South  Boulder  streams  drain  together  15  miles  of  slope  along  the  main 
or  Colorado  Range. 

JIM  CREEK. 

This  stream  enters  the  plain  8  miles  north  of  the  point  where  North 
Boulder  emerges  from  the  mountains.  It  consists  of  two  forks ;  the  one 
being  the  main  Jim  Creek,  and  the  second  Left  Hand  Creek.  They 
unite  before  entering  the  plain.  For  their  whole  length  they  are  both 
inclosed  in  caiions,  excepting  where  the  mountain-walls  of  the  main  fork 
spread  apart  to  leave  room  for  the  settlement  of  Jim  Town,  an  incon- 
siderable mining  village.  This  principal  branch  heads  beneath  the  main 
crest,  7  miles  west  of  Ward  City,  and  4  miles  north  of  Arapaho  Peak. 
The  second  branch  (Left  Hand  Creek)  originates  in  the  mountains 
directly  north  of  Ward  City. 

SAINT  VRAIN'S  CREEK. 

This  stream  heads  in  two  large  branches,  the  North  and  South  Saint 
Vraiu's,  just  below  the  main  crest  of  the  main  or  Colorado  Range.  There 
is  also  a  Middle  Branch,  which,  although  heading  slightly  farther  up  on 
the  range  than  the  South  Branch,  is  a  tributary  to  it,  and  loses  its 
name  at  the  junction.  The  South  Saint  Vrains  does  not  gather  its 
waters  from  the  main  crest,  but  on  the  slopes  of  that  long  spur  stretch- 
ing east  from  Mount  Audubon.  The  middle  and  north  branches 
together  drain  22  miles  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  divide.  The 
southern  slopes  of  Long's  Peak,  and  the  huge  amphitheaters  to  the 
south  and  west  of  it,  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  waters  of  the 
North  Saint  Vrain's. 


*See  oretit  orthe  maiu  Rocky  Mountains. 
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After  the  many  fast-falling  mountain  streams  have  nuited  below  and 
on  the  southern  face  of  Long's  Peak,  the  stream  flows  along,  canoned  np 
on  the  one  side  by  the  broad  granite  faces  of  Bald  Mountain,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  long  morainal  spurs  of  the  base  of  Long's  Peak.  Soon, 
however,  the  North  Saint  Vrain's  is  completely  inclosed  in  one  of  those 
granite  canons  so  common  in  this  country,  and  in  it  receives  a  tributary 
from  the  south,  which  originates  on  the  southeastern  sides  of  Bald 
Mountain.  This  stream,  only  one  mile  from  its  junction,  penetrates 
the  granitic  mass  which  holds  the  North  Saint  Vrain's  in  its  narrow 
path.  The  united  streams  continue  for  2^  mUes  with  straight  caiion 
sides,  when  another  canoned  tributary  is  received,  coming  from  between 
Long's  Peak  and  Lillie's  Mountain.  This  completes  the  main  volume  of 
water  which  the  North  Saint  Vrain's  carries  through  a  continuous 
ca£Lon  till  near  the  ^^  Hogbacks,"  among  which  it  is  joined  by  the  South 
Branch,  which  has  just  completed  its  journey  through  one  of  the  boldest 
districts  in  those  parts  near  the  foot-hills. 

The  whole  course  of  the  South  Saint  Vrain's  is  in  caiion,  partially 
rugged,  but  for  the  most  part  of  only  moderate  steepness,  the  bordering 
country  bearing  the  character  of  a  granite  plateau.  The  sources,  as  I 
have  mentioned  before,  lie  along  the  northern  sides  of  the  spurs  which 
form  the  eastern  extension  of  Mount  Audubon. 

LITTLE  THOMPSON. 

This  stream  enters  the  plains  about  4^  miles  northeast  of  North 
Boulder  exit.  Its  sources  lie  in  the  middle  portion  of  that  cluster  of 
hills  lying  5|  miles  east  of  Long's  Peak,  of  which  Lillie's  Mountain 
(11,433  feet)  is  the  dominating  point. 

The  principal  stream  is  formed  by  three  large  branches,  the  chief 
and  most  western  one  coming  from  the  east  slope  of  Lillie's  Mountain. 
Several  miles  eastward  this  main  branch  is  joined  by  Muggins  Creek, 
along  which  the  road  leads  from  Longmont  into  Estes  Park.  The  third 
branch,  being  the  north  branch  of  the  Little  Thompson,  comes  directly 
from  among  that  immensely  rugged  granite  mass  which  occupies  the 
whole  area  between  the  Big  and  Little  Thompson  Rivers. 

VICINITY  OF  ESTES  PARK  AND  THE  BIG  THOMPSON  RIVEE. 

Within  the  district  treated  in  these  notes  we  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
find  a  region  so  favorably  distinguished  as  that  presented  by  Estes 
Park.  Not  only  has  nature  amply  supplied  this  valley  with  features  of 
rare  beauty  and  surroundings  of  admirable  grandeur,  but  it  has  thus 
distributed  them  that  the  eye  of  an  artist  may  rest  with  perfect  satis- 
faction on  the  complete  picture  presented.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  the  more  minute  details  of  the  scenery  are  too  decorative  in  their 
character,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  irregular  picturesque  groups  of  hills, 
buttes,  products  of  erosion,  and  the  finely-molded  ridges  in  the  very 
center  of  the  park.  Although  this  arrangement  separates  the  otherwise 
broad  expanse  into  a  number  of  small  areas,  the  total  effect  is  pleasing 
in  the  extreme. 

From  the  sides  of  the  huge  mountains  which  here  inclose  us  flow 
down  the  streams  concentrating  in  Estes  Park.  Fish  Creek  comes 
from  the  south  and  from  the  northern  slopes  of  Lillie's  Mountains; 
South  Fork  of  Thompson,  directly  from  the  very  caiion  west  and  beneath 
of  Long's  Peak.  Main  Thompson  rushes  its  waters  down  from  the  high 
main  range  12  miles  to  the  northwest.    Fall  Eiver  originates  in  a  great 
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amphitheater  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  the  Black  Ca£LoD  Creek 
brings  turbalent  waters  through  a  black  gorge  from  the  lofty  peaks  to 
the  north. 

The  Big  Thompson,  as  its  united  headwaters  are  called,  flows  through 
the  middle  of  Estes  Park,  which  lies  just  11  miles  directly  northeast  of 
the  very  pinnacle  of  Jjong's  Peak.  The  park  does  not  consist  of  a  com- 
pact-park area,  but  lies  in  separate  portions  along  each  of  the  streams, 
the  largest  part  of  which  is  stretched  along  Fish  Creek  and  along  the 
entrance  of  Black  Cailon  Creek,  and  where  the  former  joins  the  Thomp- 
son Biver.  Soon  after  ^the  junction  of  Fish  Creek  the  river  leaves  the 
park  to  continue  its  journey  for  9  miles  through  a  rugged  canon,  where 
it  becomes  augmented  by  another  powerful  stream,  the  North  Fork, 
coming  partly  from  along  the  slopes  of  Buckhorn  Mountain  and  partly 
from  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it.  Between  the  two  branches,  and 
for  many  miles  before  they  join,  rises  a  voluminous  granite  ridge,  with 
its  highest  points  2,000  feet  above  the  river-level.  To  the  south  of  the 
l^ine  Mile  Cafion  the  precipitous  slopes  of  that  level-topped  granite 
ridge  is  upheaved,  which,  although  eroded  and  bisected  by  many 
canons,  stretches  on  pretty  much  the  same  level  for  many  miles  to 
the  south,  and  crosses  even  the  Little  Thompson  11  miles  jM>uthward. 

From  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the  river  still  pursues  its 
course  for  4  miles  in  a  canon,  passing  on  its  way  the  Palisades,  2,200 
feet  above  river-level.  Between  the  latter  the  river  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  its  rocky  iuclosure  over  a  mile  in  distance,  passing  after 
that  through  the  last  and  shortest  caOon,  and  meandering  from  about 
6  to  8  miles  among  the  smallest  of  the  Foot  Hills  group  called  the  ^^  Hog- 
backs," enters  the  plain  very  near  the  junction  of  Buckhorn  and  Big 
Thompson  Rivers. 
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Approximate  geographical  pohitiona  and  el^ivaiion  of  points  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bockg 

Mountains,  from  Platte  Canon  to  parallel  A(P  3(y. 


Xamcs  of  located  points. 


Denver,  Knnsas  Pacific  depot 

Boulder  City 

Golden  City 

Georgetown 

Central  City '. 

Black  Hawk 

Nevada  

Idaho  Spring 

Caribon,  PUntors' Hotel 

Nederland,  (formerly  Middle  Boolder) 

Gold  Hill 

Morriaon 

Ward  City 

Rollinaville 

Junction  Honse,  Denver,  and  South  Park  Road 

Bergen 'a  Poet-office 

South  Bonlder  Peak 

Squaw  Mountain 

G  olden  Pea  k 

Ralaton  Buttea 

Borgen'a  Peak 

Mount  Morrison 

Lillio'a  Mount,  near  Eatea 

Sugar-Loaf 

EagloPeak 

Northern  Paliaado,  on  Big  Thoropaon  River 

The  Big  Hogback,  near  Little  Thompaon  River 

Proapeot  Hill,  Eatea  Park 

Junction  of  Big  Thompaon  River  and  Buckhom  Creek 

Junction  of  North  and  South  Saint  Yrains 

Junction  of  Saint  Vndna  and  Loft  Hand  Creek 

Junction  of  Bear  and  Tnrkev  Rivers 

Jnuctlon  of  South  and  Mitiitio  Boulder 

Fish  Creek  and  Big  Thompson,  (Estes  Park) 


Longitudeu 


o  /  // 

104  59  23 
la^  IG  35 

105  13  40 
105  4S  10 
105  30  0 
105  29  15 
105  30  50 
105  30  45 
105  35  30 
105  30  10 
105  33  30 
105  11  25 
105  30  30 
105  29  45 
105  18  15 
105  21  30 
105  17  42 
105  29  30 
105  20  52 
105  25  30 
105  23  30 
105  12  55 
105  30  12 
105  24  55 
105  20  45 
105  18 
105  16 
105  30  45 
105  8  45 
105  15  50 

5  35 
9  0 
105  12  40 
105  30  45 


0 
5 


105 
105 


Latitude. 


39  45 

40  0 


// 

0 
40 

39  45  30 
39  42  30 
39  47  55 
39  48  0 
39  47  45 

39  44  50 

40  4  30 

39  57  30 

40  4  0 

39  39  25 

40  4  37 
39  54  50 
39  32  0 
39  41  15 
39  57  16 
39  40  30 
39  49  0 
30  53  0 
39  40  0 

39  40  12 

40  17  0 
40  1 
40  48 
40  26  30 
40  19  45 
40  21 
40  25 
40  13 
40    9  15 

39  39    0 

40  2  0 
40  21  40 


Elevatkm. 


33 

8 


40 

10 

0 


Feet. 
5»19fi 
5.536 
5,687 
e.53U 
8,300 
7.975 
8.800 
7.535 
9,905 
8.363 
8,463 


8.333 
8.153 
7.643 
8.533 

11,733 
0.650 

10.590 
9,773 
7,903 

11.433 
8.933 
a440 
8.3S0 
7,9S3 
8,898 
5^400 


8.8fl8 
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Approxhuate  geograpkioal  potitiona  and  eUcaiUm  qf  p<nnfS  on  ike  eoitem  alope  af  ikt 

Mountains,  from  Platte  Canon  toparalUl  40^  SO'. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BISON, 

BISON  AMEKICANDS. 


Bt  J.  A.  Allbn. 


EDITOEIAL  PREFACE. 

Office  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
aBAPHicAL  Survey  of  the  Tebbitobibs, 

Washington,  April  30,  1877. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  AmerJcau 
Bison  renders  the  publication  of  the  present  article  desirable,  as  the 
edition  of  the  original  memoir  was  too  small  to  supply  the  very  general 
demand  for  a  work  of  sach  magnitude  and  importance  as  Mr.  Allen's 
*'The  American  Bisons,  Living  and  Extinct.'^ 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  N.  8.  Shaler,  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  the  work  is  republished  in  the  present  connection, 
with  the  modifications  noted  beyond. 

It  being  scarcely  practicable  to  reproduce  the  memoir  in  full,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  restrict  the  scope  of  this  reprint  to  the  portion 
treating  of  the  living  species,  as  being  of  the  most  general  interest. 
Such  subtraction  of  the  portion  relating  to  the  extinct  species,  and  omis- 
sion of  the  illustrations,  brings  the  body  of  the  memoir  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  the  present  volume. 

The  editorship  of  the  memoir  in  its  new  form  having  devolved  upon 
me,  it  becomes  expedient  to  state  the  modifications  which  I  have  intro- 
duced upon  consultation  with  the  author,  and  with  his  full  concurrence. 

The  memoir  as  originally  published  has  the  following  titles: 

Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  \  N,  8,  Shaler,  Director,  |  Vol.  I,  Part 
II.  \  —  I  The  American  Bisons^  \  Itving  and  extinct,  |  By  J,  A,  Allen,  \  With  ttcelve  plates 
and  map.  \  —  |  University  presSf  Cambridge :  \  Welch,  Bigtlow,  ^  Co,  \  J  876. 

Memoirs  of  ^  Museum  of:  Comparative  Zoology,  \  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass,  I  Vol.  IV,  No,  10.  |  —  |  The  American  Bisons,  \  living  and  extinct,  \  By  J,  A, 
Allen,]  Published  by  permission  of  aV.  S,  Shaler,  Director  of  the  Kentucky  \  Geological  Sur- 
vey, I  With  twelve  plates  and  a  map.  |  University  press,  Cambridge :  \  Welch,  Bigelow,  4' 
Co,  I  1876. 

Alo.pp,  i-ix,  1-246, 1  coVd  map,  12  pll,,  13  II  explanatory,  2  voood  cuts  in  text. 

These  two  publications  were  simultaneous,  and  only  differ  in  the  titles. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  memoir: — 

Title,    p.  1. 

Preliminary  Note  (N.  8.  Shaler).    p.  iii. 

Introduction,    pp.  v-ix. 

Part  I. 

l.-r-Distinctive  CbaracteriHtics  and  Affinities  of  the  Bisons,    pp.  1-3. 
2. — General  historical  Account  of  the  Remains  of  Extinct  Bisons  hitherto  found  m 
North  America,    pp.  S-7. 
3. — Description  of  the  Extinct  Species,    pp.  7-31. 
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4. — Geojp-aphical  Distribution  and  Geological  Position  of  the  BeDiainsof  tbe  Extinct 
Bisons  of  North  America,    pp.  33-3r>. 
n.— Relation  of  the  Existing  Species  of  Bisons  to  the  Extinct  Species,     pp.  35.  36- 
6.— Description  of  the  Existing  Species,    pp.  'My-lO, 

Part  IL 

l.-.Oeograpbical  Distribution,  past  and  present,  of  Bison  am^lcanus,    pp.  Tl-191. 

2.— PrcKlncts  of  the  Bnlfalo.    pp.  191-201. 

:i.— The  Chase,    pp.  202-215. 

4.— Domestication  of  the  Bafialo.    pp.  215-221. 

Appendix  T.     pp.  223-231. 

Apiiendix  11.    ( N.  S.  Shaler).    pp.  232-236. 

Index.   PP.237-24C. 

Map  and  twelve  plates,  each  with  nnjiaged  explanatory  leaf. 

The  changes  made  in  tbe  present  repablication  are  sabstantially  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  omission  of  the  illastrations,  explanatory  pages,  and  textual 
references. 

2.  The  omission  of  the  portion  relating  to  the  extinct  si>ecie^  the 
present  reprint  being  confined  to  the  one  existing  sixx^ies,  beginning  at 
p.  3G  of  the  original. 

3.  The  incor]>oration  of  the  appendices  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

4.  The  addition  of  much  new  matter  by  the  author  himself. 

5.  Various  minor  modifications,  with  the  slight  alteration,  chiefly 
verbal,  of  context  incident  thereto. 

6.  Alteration  of  the  title  to  suit  the  republication,  and  substitution  of 
editorial  preface  for  the  preliminary  matter  of  the  original. 

No  editorial  abridgment  or  digest  of  any  part  of  the  memoir  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  the  portions  of  the  memoir  here  reproduced  being 
printed  exactly  according  to  the  copy  furnished  by  tbe  author,  who  has, 
as  already  said,  added  much  new  matter  and  made  some  little  changes, 
passim^  in  the  context.  A  few  editorial  notes,  chiefly  explauatoiTT  ot 
modifications  of  the  text  are  introduced,  always  in  brackets. 

In  its  present  form,  and  with  the  wide  circulation  now  given,  it  is 
believed  that  the  memoir  will  satisfy  the  desire  long  felt  by  the  public 
to  possess  a  complete  and  thoroughly  leliable  history  of  the  most  con- 
81)icuous  and  most  important  quadruped  of  America,  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  pains,  after  protracted  and  patient  research,  by  cue  of 
the  most  eminent  therologists  of  the  country. 

ELLIOTT  COUES, 

Secretary  of  the  Survey. 


PA^RT    I. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BISON  AMERICANOS  (Gmelin)  Smith. 
American  Bison  or  Buffalo. 

Bos  americanu9  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  204, 1788. — ^Desmarest,  Nonv.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat., 
Ill,  531,  181G;  Moinmalogie,  496,  pi.  xliv,  1820.— Harlan,  Faana  Amer.,  268, 
1825.— GODMAN,  Amer.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  4, 1826.— Desmoulin,  Diet.  Class.  Hist. 
Nat.,  II,  365,  1822.— Richardson,  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  I,  279,  1829.— Fischer, 
Synop.  Mam.,  495,  653,  1829. — Cooper,  Month.  Am.  Jonm.  Gh^l.  &  Nat.  Hint., 
1831, 44, 174, 207  (remains  at  Big- bone  Lick,  ^j.) ;  Amer.  Jonm.  Sci.,  XX,  371, 
1831 ;  Ediub.  New  Phil.  Jonrn.,XI,  353,  1831.— Doughty,  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.,  II. 
169,  pi.  xiv,  18:i2.— Sabine,  Franklin's  Journey,  668, 1833.— Waqner,  Schreber's 
Siingt.,V,  472,  1855.— Giebel,  Saugt.,271,  1855.— Baird,  Mam.  N.  Amer., 682, 
1857  ;  U.  S.  &  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  Pt.  II,  52,  1859.— Newberry,  Pacif.  R.  R. 
Expl.  &  Surveys,  VI,  i v,  72, 1857.— Suckley  &  Gibbs,  Ibid.,  XII.  ii,  138,  I860.— 
Xantus,  Zool. Garten,  1. 109.— Ali.en,  Proe.  Bost.Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,XIII,  186, 1869; 
XVII,  39, 1874. 

Bison  ajnerioanus  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  II,  App.,  20,  xxviii,  1743. — Brisson,  Reg. 
Anim.,  Quad.,  1756.—  Smith,  Grifflth^H  Cuv.,  V,  :^4, 1827.— De  ICay,  Nat.  Hist. 
New  York  Zool.,  Pt.  1, 110,  1842.— Sundevall,  Kong.  Sv.  Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  for 
1844,  203,  1846.— Gray,  Knowsley's  Menag.,  49, 1850;  Cat.  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt. 
Ill,  :^,  1852;  Hand-List  of  Edentate,  Thick-Skinncd  &  Ruminant  Mum.,  85, 
1873.— Gerrard,  Cat.  Bones  of  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  2.30, 1862 —Turner,  Proe.  Zool. 
Soc.  London,  XVIII,  177, 1850.— Audubon  &  Bachm.vn,  Quad.  N.  Amer.,  II,  32, 

£ls.  Ivi,  Ivii,  1851.— Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.,  Agricult.,  1851, 124  (plate),  1852.— 
.eidy,  Proe.  Aoad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1854,  200,  210;  Extinct  Mam.  Faun.  N. 

Amer.,  371, 1869.— Allen,  Bull.  Essex  Institute,  VI,  46,  54,  59,  63,  1874.— RCti- 

meyer,  Verhandl.  Naturf.  Geeells.  in  Berlin,  IV,  iii,  1865 ;  Versuch  einer  uatUr- 

lichen  Geschichte  des  Rindes,  II,  58. 
Bos  hison  var.  (3  Linn6,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  99,  1766.— Kalm,  Travels  in  N.  Amer.  (Forster's 

Transl.),I,297. 
Bos  hison  Schintz,  Synop.  Mam.,  482, 1845  (in  part  only). 
**Bos  urus  var.  Bodd.,  Elen.  Anim.,  1784." 
Bos  honasus  Brandt,  Zoogeographi.Hche  nnd  Paltoontologische  Beitrage,  105,  1867  (in 

part  only). — Lilljeboro,  Fauna  of  vers  Sveriges  och  Norges  Ryggrad.,  I,  877, 

1874  (in  part  only). 
Taurus  mexicanus  Hernandez,  Mexico,  587. 
Taurus  guinren^iaNiEREMB.,  Hist.  Nat.,  181, 182. 
Ze  Bison  Id^Jm^riqHel,  Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.,  XI,  284,  Suppl.  Ill,  pi.  v.— F.  CuviER  d& 

Geoffroy,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam.,  I,  livr.  xii,  1819 ;  II,  livr.  xxxii ;  III,  livr.  xliv. — 

G.  CuviER,  Reg.  Anim.,  1, 170, 1817  ;  Oss.  Foss.,  3d  Ed..  IV,  117, 1825. 
American  Bison,  Aoassiz,  Proe.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI.  316, 1867. 
Buffalo,  Cooper,  Month.  Am.  Journ.  Geol.,  1831,  174,  207  (remains at  Big-bone  Lick). — 

Knight,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  XXVII,  166, 1835  (remains  at  Big-bone  Lick). — 

Lyell.  Proe.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  IV,  36, 1843  (remains  at  Big*bone  Lick). 

Description, — An  adult  measures  about  niue  feet  (two  and  three 
fourths  metres)  from  the  muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  thir- 
teen and  a  half  feet  (about  four  and  one  sixth  metres)  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  including  the  hairs,  which  extend  about  fifteen  inches  beyond  the 
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vertebrae.  The  female  measures  about  six  and  a  half  feet  (about  two 
metres)  from  the  muzzle  to  the  insertiou  of  the  tail,  and  about  seven 
feet  (two  and  one  sixth  metres)  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  including  the 
hairs,  which  extend  about  ten  inches  beyond  the  vertebrae.  The  height 
of  the  male  at  the  highest  part  of  the  hump  is  about  five  and  a  half  to 
six  feet  (about  two  metres) ;  of  the  female  at  the  same  point  about  five 
feet  (about  one  £yid  a  half  metres).  The  height  of  the  male  at  the  hips 
is  about  four  and  two-thirds  feet  (nearly  one  and  a  half  metres);  of  the 
female  at  the  same  point  about  four  and  a  half  feet  (about  one  and  a 
third  metres).  Audubon  states  the  weight  of  old  males  to  be  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds,  that  of  the  full-grown  fat  females  to  be  about 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  horns  of  the  males  are  short,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  rapidly 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  which  in  old  indivitluals  becomes  worn  off  on  the 
lower  side,  and  the  end  is  often  shortened  by  the  same  process  and  occa- 
sionallj'  much  splintered.  Their  direction  is  outward  and  upward,  finally 
curving  inward.  The  horns  of  the  females  are  much  smaller  at  the  base 
but  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  males,  but  they  taper  very  gradually,  and  are 
hence  much  slenderer,  and  are  rather  more  incurved  at  the  tips,  where 
they  are  rarely  abraded  as  in  the  males.  The  hoofs  are  short  and  broad, 
those  of  the  fore  feet  abruptly  rounded  at  the  end ;  those  of  the  hind 
feet  are  much  narrower  and  more  pointed.  The  muffle  is  broad  and 
naked,  having  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  domestic  ox.  The  short 
tail  has  the  long  hairs  restricted  to  a  tuft  at  the  end. 

In  winter  the  head,  neck,  legs,  tail,  and  whole  under  parts,  are  black- 
ish-brown ;  the  ui)per  surface  of  the  body  lighter.  The  color  above 
becomes  gradually  lighter  towards  spring ;  the  new  short  hair  in  autumn 
is  soft  dark  umber  or  liver-brown.  In  very  old  individuals  the  long 
woolly  hair  over  the  shoulders  bleaches  to  a  light  yellowish-brown. 
Young  animals  are  generally  wholly  dark  brown,  darkest  about  the 
head,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  on  the  limbs.  The  young 
calf  is  at  first  nearly  uniform  light  chestnut-brown,  or  yellowish-brown, 
with  scattered  darker  hairs  on  the  belly,  where  are  also  occasionally  small 
patches  of  white.  Toward  autumn  the  light  yellowish  color  is  repLiced 
by  the  darker  brown  that  characterizes  the  older  animals.  After  the 
first  few  months  the  younger  animals  are  darker  than  they  are  later  in 
life,  at  middle  age  the  coat,  especially  over  the  shoulders,  becoming 
lighter  and  presenting  a  bleached  or  faded  appearance,  which  increases 
with  age.  The  horns,  hoofs,  and  muffle  are  black,  the  hoofs  being 
sometimes  edged  or  striped  with  whitish.  There  are  no  important  sex- 
ual differences  in  color. 

The  woolly  hair  over  the  shoulders  is  much  longer  and  more  shaggy 
than  elsewhere  on  the  body  ;  it  increases  in  length  on  the  neck  above, 
gradually  losing  its  woolly  character,  and  between  the  horns  attains  a 
length  of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  nearly  concealing  the  ears  and  the 
bases  of  the  horns,  and  often  partly  covers  the  eyes.  The  long  hair  ad- 
vances also  on  the  face,  where  it  decreases  in  length  and  becomes  more 
woolly  again,  extending  far  forward  in  a  pointed  area  nearly  to  the 
nose.  The  chin  and  throat  are  also  covered  with  long  hair,  which  under 
the  chin  forms  an  immense  beard,  eight  or  ten  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length.  Thick  masses  of  long  hair  also  arise  from  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  legs,  where  the  hair  otten 
attains  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches.  A  strip  of  long  hair  also  extends 
along  the  crest  of  the  back  nearly  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  only  short  soft  hair  till  near  the  tip,  from  which  arises  a  tuft  of 
coarse  long  hair  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.    The  hinder  and 
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lower  portions  of  the  body  and  legs  are  covered  with  short  soft  woolly 
hair.  This  is  moulted  early  in  spring,  after  which  for  a  few  weeks  the 
hinder  portions  of  the  animal  are  quite  or  nearly  naked.  The  shoul- 
ders retain  permanently  the  long  shaggy  covering,  which  with  the  long 
hair  of  the  neck  and  head  gives  them,  especially  during  the  moulting 
season,  a  singularly  formidable  aspect. 

The  female,  as  already  stated,  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  with  a 
less  elevated  hump,  much  smaller,  slenderer,  and  more  curved  horns, 
less  heavily  developed  beard,  less  shaggy  head,  etc.,  but  presents  no 
essential  differences  in  color. 

Albinism  and  Melanism. — Pied  individuals  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.*  I  have  seen  but  a  single  specimen, 
the  head  of  which,  finely  mounted,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology.  I  obtained  it  of  hunters  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  near 
which  place  it  was  taken  in  1870,  where  it  was  regjirded  as  a  great  curi- 
osity. In  this  specimen,  a  female,  the  whole  face,  from  between  the 
horns  to  the  muzzle,  is  pure  white,  but  in  other  respects  does  not  differ 
from  ordinary  examples.  White  individuals  are  still  more  rare,  but  are 
not  unknown.  A  former  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  who 
had  had  unusually  favorable  opportunities  of  judging,  informed  me  that 
they  probably  occur  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one  in  millions, 
he  having  seen  but  five  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  although  he 
had  met  with  hundreds  of  pied  ones.  Black  ones  are  rather  more  fre- 
quent, but  can  only  be  regarded  as  very  rare.  The  fur  of  these  is 
usually  much  softer  and  finer  than  that  of  ordinary  individuals,  and 
black  robes,  from  this  fact  and  their  great  rarity,  brng  a  very  large 
price.    They  seem  to  be  more  frequent  at  the  northward  than  elsewhere. 

Varieties, — ^There  are  two  commonly  recognized  varieties  of  the  buf- 
falo, known  respectively  as  the  wood  buffalo  and  the  mountain  buffalo. 
The  wood  buffalo  is  described  by  Hindt  as  larger  than  the  common 
bison  of  the  plains,  with  very  short  soft  pelage  and  soft  short  uncurled 
mane,  thus  more  resembling  in  these  points  the  Lithuanian  bison  or 
aurochs.  It  is  said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  to  be  found  only  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  to 
Dcver  venture  into  the  plains.  A  supposed  variety  of  the  bison,  re- 
ferred to  by  some  of  the  northern  voyagers  as  occurring  north  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  known  only  from  vague  rumors  current  among  the 
natives,  is  in  all  probability  the  musk  ox  {Ovibos  moschatus). 

The  mountain  bison,  so  often  referred  to  by  hunters  and  mountaineers 
as  a  variety  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  seems  to  agree  in  all  essential 
particulars  with  the  so-called  wood  bison  of  the  region  farther  north. 
The  same  characters  of  larger  %ize,  darker,  shorter,  and  softer  pelage, 
are  usually  attributed  to  it,  but  one  meets  with  such  different,  exagger- 
ated, and  contradictory  accounts  of  its  distinctive  features  from  differ- 
ent observers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  in  its  existence, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  the  hunter  and  adventurer.  I  have  found 
that  those  actually  conversant  with  it,  and  whose  opinions  in  general 
matters  are  most  entitled  to  respect,  regard  it  as  but  slightly  or  not  at 
all  different  from  the  bison  of  the  plains.  Others  who  know  it  only 
from  heai-say,  and  whose  notions  of  it  are  consequently  vague,  generally 
magnify  its  supposed  differences,  till  some  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  belief  in  it  as  a  specifically  distinct  animal  from  the  common  bison 
of  the  plains.t     Dr.  Cooper,  speaking  of  the  bisons  found  formerly  in 

*  See  LoDg's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  Vol.  I,  p.  471. 

t  Hind  (H.  Y.),  Nar.  of  Canaditin  Red  River  Explor.  Exped.,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  106, 
107, 1860. 

t  See  BuUetin  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  VI,  p.  55,  1674. 
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the  mountain  valleys  about  the  sources  of  the  Snake  River,  says  he 
'*8aw  no  difference  in  the  skulls,  indicating  a  different  species,  or 
'mountain  buffalo'  of  hunters."*  The  bisons  formerly  living  in  the 
parks  and  valk^vs  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain 
doubtless  did  often  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  those  of  the  plains,  with 
lather  larger  horns,  and,  being  less  subjected  to  the  bleaching  effects 
of  the  elements  in  their  partially  wooded  retreats,  would  naturally  have 
a  darker  and  perhaps  softer  pelage.  The  weathered  bison  skulls  I  met 
with  in  1871  m  the  upper  part  of  South  Park  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tvee-limit  in  the  Snowy  Range  of  Colorado  were  certainly  larger,  in  the 
average,  by  actual  measurement,  than  those  of  the  Kansas  plains.  The 
small  b%inds  now  lingering  here  and  there  in  the  mountains,  and  now 
currently  known  as  the  mountain  buffalo,  may  be  in  part  the  remnants 
of  a  former  larger  mountain  form,  but  certainly  a  part  of  them  are 
actually  recent  migrants  from  the  plains.  In  1871  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  migration  of  a  small  band  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  and 
across  South  Park  to  the  vicinity  of  the  so-called  Buffalo  Spring,  situ- 
ated considerably  to  the  southward  of  Fairplay.  Specimens  of  the 
"  mountain  bison  ^  sent  in  a  fresh  state  from  Colorado  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  during  the  present  winter  (December,  1875)  certainly 
presented  no  appreciable  differences  from  winter  specimens  from  the 
plains.  The  mountain  race  of  the  bison  was  apparently  a  little  larger 
than  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  and  doubtless  was  nearly  identical  with 
the  race  known  farther  northward  as  the  "  wood  buffalo."'  Their  more 
sheltered  and  in  some  other  respects  somewhat  different  habitat  would 
tend  to  develop  just  the  differences  claimed  to  distinguish  the  mountain 
and  northern  woodland  race. 

Castrated  buffaloes  are  said  to  be  occasionally  met  with  where  the 
buffaloes  are  abundant,  being  castrated  when  quite  young  by  hunters. 
They  are  reported  to  attain  an  immense  size,  being  so  much  larger  than 
the  others  as  to  be  conspicuous  from  their  large  size. 

Relationship  to  the  AurocJis. — The  American  bison  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  aurochs  {Bison  honastis),  with  a  much  larger  chest,  a  smaller 
and  weaker  pelvis,  a  shorter  and  smaller  tail,  more  shaggy  head,  and 
heavier  beard.  The  more  important  differences,  as  shown  by  a  compari- 
son  of  the  skeletons,  consists  in  the  chest  (see  subjoined  measurements, 
Table  I)  in  Bison  americanus  being  absolutely  larger  than  in  Bison  bo- 
nasus^  while  the  pelvis  is  very  small  and  weak.  The  B.  americanus  is 
hence  greatly  developed  anteriorly,  or  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
body,  with  the  pelvic  portion  disproportionately  reduced,  while  in  B,  bo- 
na>sus  just  the  reverse  of  this  obtains — a  small  compressed  thorax  and  a 
strong  heavy  pelvis.  This  gives  the  aurochs  the  appearance  of  standing 
higher  on  its  legs.  The  dorsal  outline  is  about  equally  declined  poste- 
riorly  in  each  species,  not  relatively  much  more  declined  in  B.^ameri- 
camiSj  as  generally  stated.  Neither  does  the  aurochs  possess  relatively 
longer  hind  limbs,  as  compared  with  the  fore  limbs,  than  JB.  americanus^ 
the  proportion  being  essentially  the  same  in  the  two,  whether  the  total 
height  of  the  animal  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  or  wbetiier 
the  comparison  be  based  on  the  bones  of  the  limbs  alone. 

Comparing,  for  example,  a  fine  perfect  skeleton  of  a  very  large  old 
male  of  each  species,  beautifully  and  correctly  mounted,!  the  height  ot 

•A  mer.  Nat.,  Vol.  II,  p.  538,  1868. 

t  These  skeletonB  are  Nob.  91  {Bison  americanus)  and  165  (Bison  honatus)  of  the 
osteological  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  both  of  which  were 
prepared  and  mounted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  persons,  under  the  superrisioii 
of  Prof.  H.  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  and  represent  two  pieces  of  his  best  osteological 
work,  which  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  neatness  and  accuracy. 
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the  American  bison  at  the  highest  dorsal  spine  is  fonnd  to  be  sixty-six 
inches ;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  sacrum,  filtytwo  inches ;  which  maizes 
the  proportion  between  the  two  measurements  as  80  to  100.  The  height 
of  the  aurochs  at  the  highest  dorsal  spine  is  seventy-three  inches ;  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  sacrum,  sixty  inches ;  making  the  proportion  between 
the  two  m<?asurements  as  82  to  100.  This  difference  is  not  greater  than 
olten  occurs  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  species.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  anterior  and  |>osterior  limbs  gives  a  similar  result.  Thus 
the  proportionate  length  of  the  fore  limb  (excluding  the  scapula)  to  the 
hind  limb,  in  the  American  bison,  is  the  some  as  that  in  the  aurochs, 
namely,  as  91  to  100. 

While  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs  is,  generally  speaking,  heavier  and 
more  massive  than  that  of  the  American  bison,  and  considerably  larger 
in  all  its  measurements,  the  ribs  areactually  much  shorter  and  straighter, 
giving  a  much  smaller  thoracic  cavity.  The  length  of  the  first  rib  in  B. 
americanus^  for  example,  is  452  mm.;  in  B,  bonasus,  375  mm.;  of  the 
third  rib  in  B.  aniericanns^  548;  in  B.  bonasus^  492;  of  the  sixth  rib  in 
B.  americanuH^  711 ;  in  2?.  bonasus^  697;  of  the  ninth  rib  in  B.  annerica- 
nu8^  910;  in  B.  bonasus^  8G9;  of  the  twelfth  rib  in  B.  americanun,  783; 
in  B.  bonanuH^  750;  of  the  fourteenth  rib  (osseous  portions  only),  in  B, 
americanusj  437 ;  in  B.  bonasus^  418.  The  pelvis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
hilly  one  fourth  larger  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  the  bones  that  enter 
into  its  composition  are  far  more  massive  in  the  aurochs  than  in  the 
American  bison.  The  smaller  size  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  American  bison  is  also  further  seen  in  its  diminutive  tail 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  aurochs.  Among  other  noticeable  skeletal 
difl'erences  are  the  relatively  greater  length  of  the  dorsal  series  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  shorter  sternum  of  the  American  bison. 

While  the  above-given  comparisons  are  based  on  a  single  skeleton  of 
each  species,  the  subjoined  measurements  (see  Table  I)  shows  tt)at  these 
conclusions  are  borne  out  by  further  material. 

As  already  noticed  (p.  2[*J ),  the  American  bison  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  aurochs  by  the  possession  of  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  only  four 
lumbar  vertebrae,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  as  has  been  so  often 
stated,  the  two  species  having  normally  the  same  number  of  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  ribs.  Professor  Riitimeyert  re- 
fers to  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  dorsal  spines  in  Bison  amcricamis^ 
but  this  ditierence  is  ev^idently  not  constant,  as  is  shown  by  the  meas- 
urements given  in  Table  I.  He  also  regards  the  differences  in  the  rel- 
ative length  of  the  different  segments  of  the  extremities  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  height  of  the  animal  as  affording  differences  worthy  of 
note.  He  gives  a  table  illustrative  of  these  differences,  which  1  subjoin. 
He  says:  "  Nabm  ich  die  Liirge  von  Metacarpus  und  Carpus  zusammeu 
als  Einheit,  so  verhielten  sich  dazu  die  anderu  Segmente  der  Extremi- 
tateu  folgendermassen : 

BisoD  amcricanna.  B.  cnroptcas. 

**  Carpus— Metacarpus 1.        i  1.        ) 

Radius  (Au8«?nseite) 1.  102  >3. 3d7  (1.  )  1.  '^A  \X  C97  (I.) 

HiinitTiiH  mil  TrocbaDtcr 1.2.^o  )  1. 143  ) 

Scapula  vord4^rer  Uaiid 1. 71)5  1. 843 

M«?tacarpn8  init  Naviculare 1. 151  )  1. 098  "j 

Tibia  autwtMi l.:J7l)V3.99a  (1.180)        l.nHH  U.  489  (1.214)." 

Femur  niit  Trochanter 1.4G9  )  1.H03J 

Taking  the  same  method  of  comparison  with  five  specimens  of -D.  amcri- 
canuH  wwiJi  two  specimens  of  B.  bonasus  {=europau8)  as  a  basis,  gives 

["Of  the  on<;iaal  editiou. — Ed.] 

t  Versuch  eiuor  natUrlicheu  Gcschichte  des  Riudes,  etc.,  Part  II,  y.  GS. 
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proportions  not  ditferiD^  essentially  from  Kiitimeyer's,  thoagh  the  flgnrea 
■  raoge  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  larger,  being  probably  based  on  larger  spec- 
ituena. 

'  CBrpDB»Dd  Metacarpns 1.       "1  1.       1 

BadiiiH l.afiOt3.C80(l.)  1.327  }^3.901(1.) 

.HnoierusfwithTroubaDter) 1.430)  1. 5'4j 

Scapula I.a40  l.KW 

MBWcarpus 1.4001  1.36*1 

Tibia l.CMOU.BOO  (1.130)        1.7-i7> 4.834  (1.155) 

Femnr  (witb  TroctuDter) 1.720  J  1.743  J 

Tbe  differences  between  the  two  species  in  these  proportions  are  very 
slight,  scarcely  greater  in  fact  than  occar  between  di&'ercut  indiridnals 
'  of  Bison  americanus. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  placed  the  anrochs  and  Aniericaii  biaou  in  differeot 
sections  of  the  genns  Bison,  tbe  first  of  which,  containing  the  aurochs, 
is  characterized  as  having  tbe  "tarsi  elongate,  fore  and  hind  quarters 
subequal,"  and  tbe  other,  containing  the  American  binon,  as  having  the 
"  tarsi  short,  hinder  quarters  very  low."  In  the  description  of  tbe  aa- 
Tochs  be  says  again,  "  fore  and  hind  legs  subequal ;  tarsi  elongate," con- 
trastiag  it  with  "tarsus  short,  hinder  quarters  very  low,"  in  hiiS  diagno- 
sis of  Bison  americanus.  The  difl'ercnce  in  height  between  tbe  fore  and 
hind  quarters  of  tbe  aurochs  and  American  bison  is,  as  already  shown, 
more  apparent  than  real,  owing  to  the  greater  sise  of  tbe  ix^lvic  region 
in  tbe  aurochs.  Tbe  difference  in  the  relative  length  of  the  tarsus  is 
also  mncb  less  than  one  migbt  infer  from  Dr.  Gray's  diagnosis. 

In  Bison  americanus  the  proportional  length  of  the  metatarsal  bone'to 
the  length  of  tbe  femnr  and  tibia  taken  together  is  (in.  five  s)>ecitnen8) 
as  20-31  to  100 ;  in  Bison  bonasus  (two  specimens),  as  28  to  100,  sbow- 
iug  an  actual  slightly  greater  length  of  the  metatarsal  segment  in  Buun 
americanus.  The  length  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  in  B.  americania 
(same  S[>ecimens)  to  the  length  o''  tarsus  and  metatarsus  is  as  TJ,  to  100 ; 
in  Bison  bonasus,  as  73  to  100.  Tbe  length  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tbre  limb  (humerus  and  radius)  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  bind  limb 
(femur  and  tibia)  in  B.  americanus  {same  specimens  as  before)  is  M 
76-83  to  100  J  in  B.  bonasus,  as  80-8i  to  100.  These  proportions  coin- 
cide with  those  obtained  from  comparing  the  entire  fore  and  bind  limbs 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  tbe  relative  height  of  the  animal  at  the 
BhouKler  and  hip  (as  previously  giv|>u) ;  and  show  a  slightly  gi'eater  av- 
erage relative  length  of  tbe  hind  limb  i^  B.  bonasvs  as  conipareu  with 
B.  americanus.  Tbe  differences,  however,  are  really  much  less  than 
different  individuals  of  either  species  present  when  compared  with  each 
other. 

Table  I.l*] — iteaturemtntt  qf  Skclelont  of  Bitoa  amaicamit  and  Biton  honamu. 


TVholB  lenElU  of  ■ktltlon  (incliirl 

LeUElliiif  iikiill 

Lrnutli  nf  ri'rtlc»L  vort«br»  — 
Li'riKlli  i<r  dumi]  lYilebne 


Ulhnf  Hrxt  lib,  i 


■■  partfon,  kloiie  eiternitl 
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Tabi.r  l.—MeaiarOKtat*  of  SktUtoni  of  Bimn  annioiiiH*  and  Bitoii  ^na«N«— Cuutiaiicd. 

ItlKD  americiniu 


LenKlhor  Snt  rib,  (urtllailiiaiia  porlloD 

Lun^Ili  of  third  lib 

Lsaglhuf  third  rlb^uirtiliuiinuutuonloa. '.... 

Lonilb  of  (lilh  rill 

Lfinnth  of  «liih  rti.  DwenmpnrlioD 

LeuBlhofniulh'rili         '  •B"""!"  po     °\--  ■••••• 

LcDfib  or  ninth  rib.  oHmagpotiiDa 

LcuKlbDr  ninth  nli.Farliluluuuipanlun 

Length  of  twelflUtlb--.,^. 

Lnctb  of  twotflh  rit<.  uiiRnu  porliaa 

Length  of  twnltth  ilUurtilngiDoiis  portioD 

I>Dgth  o[  riiuHHnlta  nl).  

LcDglbof  fDnriBcuth  rib.  naseoD   ponlan , 

Lvnelb  of  foDrtfleaihiibicaTtllaglDaiuportkm 

Lenj^h  of  steninni 

LonKthof  (pine  of  ililh  earrisal 

Leogibof  aplntof  neTBiiIb  wrrkal 

Lruiiih  of  aiilDcof  Hnl  danal 

ljFug[b  of  ipinuof  hii>uiI  ilonal      

Lenalh  of  iiplDe  of  Ifalrd  rtorsal  

Lenelhof  (nlDeorfnuTlbilorul 

Lenphofsuinecif  Hfih  dorsal 

Lcnglbof  aplnoof  ilitb  durwl 

l^ugrb  of  iplDo  of  sFTvuib  durMl 

Lenitbnf  >|ilns  of  eighth  dorwi. 

I>iijnbof  aploe  of  ninth  dorral 

LeBinharaplueut  tenth  durul 

I^DSih  of  aplnoof  elsvntith  danal 

IjinKlbof  Biilneoflwelnb  dortal 

Lcnxih  of  iiiinBOf  thlntenih  dorual 

LsiplioriipiDoot  fonrleeD-bdoraal 

DiuaDc»lwtinwoeDdnefp1eunpnph>-H«  of  lint  lumbar 
DlaUnca  boEneen  eudu  of  plenopupbyaeB  vl  arcond 

l)lg<aDcsbctw«ti(>DdBiif  pUi]r*poph;B(iaof  thlidlniu- 

niBiBDco  bBtwesD  endB  of  pleaTBpophjBH  of  foortta 

I>UtaiicelHitiiMnendaDrplenn|iap!ifBeaDfBfthlaDi- 

TnnaverMi  diameter  of  prDilmul  end  of  first  sacral... 

Lmpbof  Innomlnat*  bone 

tirealHKeilemalJ  width  of  pelvis  nnteriori; 

DiBIanra bclvron  moat  lateral  pBItiotpoaleTloreDd 

of  pnUe  bone* 

L«|th  of  ilium 

Lenettiof  iBChln-pabio  boDM  

Lancth  of  Ibyraiil  forBinen 

BrmlLhoftbyrald  foramen 

Breadth  of  acbpnla 

Sreadtb  of  BcapaUalproiiniBleDd 

ImrUi  of  bumRma 

Antaro-pMlwiot  diameter  of  the  proximal  and 

TnHUveiee  dlimeMi  sf  tbo  pnniaial  end 

Orwiaat  breadtbof  lladlatalund 

Leaat  atmunferenoe  of  itaahafl 

I,«agUi  of  ndiua 

Trnimae  dlamaler  of  pn^Elma)  end - - 

Tran**arM  diftmetar  of  dimaleod 

Langlhof  nlna ^ _ ........ 

LeBRlk  af  lla  oleonaon 

I^aathnadtli  aUani-potfartorif 

l«nrttaof(unn* 

LnrtkareaBDnbons 

WMAof  praximaland 

Width  of  dUMl  tsd  

Lengtbof  InnermetataiBd 

TfftlcUi  of  Brat  phalaoi  (for*  limb) 

Width  of  drat  phalaui,  nrqiriniBl  and 

Widtb  of  Siat  phalanx,  dlatataod 

I.rnatb  of  (eoand  nbaluii 

Wl>lib  of  leHiDd  phalanx,  proilnal  end 

Width  DrBeoandpbi>lafli,dliUl  end 

LvDIitb  of  angnlnal  phalam.  loner  aide 

Lcn^-Ib  of  fiimor 
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Tadi.e  I. — IfciuHmmiit  of  SktUtoM  of  Buo»  aniericantii  and  BiaoH  hmanu — Coiitiiioed. 


rurpm: 


oslec 


LuHlclrcaiDfoTsnccof  BbaTL 

Leut  iHmDriiTDf  sliBfl 

LBncIli  of  tilil* 

IniDiivtnie  dUmiXpr  ct  pnnlmm]  kdiI 

Tran«rena  dlAiDeur  of  aistal  ond 

lulvmtolrtniuforpni^B  

LoDph  of  tarMdii  Id  altn  (iniiMv) 

L«UQih  iif  oloaucuia  (oalililri 

LcutolrciiinfenDCBDf  itsaliarc 

LcDEtli  of  DiBlatkrsal 

TranaTeno  (Uioiml)  dlamaur  of  prDilmal  end 

TraDBTFuc  (latenll  diiitii«l«rnf  dbtalend  -■ 
Tninavanv  uMm-poalarlnr  diamtler  oT  di«l>1 

LeiMlUlEralldiainetWDf  itaBliin 

Lciitrtb  or  flntpliaUiii  (hind  llmlil 

Width  traisrcraelT  of  pTDilinal  end 

tridlhnf  distal  md. 

Lraplior  M  iiIiiUdi 

Wiifili  or  pmiimsl  end 

Width  of  dlmal  Mid 

LeDgtIi  of  un^ulBalphoUiiTtfiiuer  aid*  ■--''-. 
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(iliw.  Coup.  Zoiil.iKy).'fm 
[Mdh.  Comp.  ZouluEVj.'  fn> 


g:  Biion  a»KT 


dmal. 

Fort 

iiu.    Malo,  diurli. 

r.    Female,  diau 


;.  itinvR  beitatut.    Youaf!  male,  a 


ip.  ZeSlosr),  from  Dsar  Fort  E>y^ 
nDmoDnled  ahrlvlon.  ibe  bonea  nioitly  KgameDtotul;  attactied 
uiiiuiiiinteil  skelDtOD,  lbs  twtm  niMUf  llgnmtintously  attaclwd 
ulaled  ak^UHi  (Wo.  10,  Mus.  Cunip.  Zoiilogj-).  fToiu  ncor  Fort 
loiilatod  akelotoQ  (Mo,  11,  Mns.  Comp.  ZoStofn),  ttoia  near  Fort 
ted  ■kelslOD  (Ko.  9j,  Has.  Couip.  ZwiloRi),  fnjrn  neu  Fort 
I  akrlplou  (So.  163,  Mna.  Comp.  ZoSIvk!),  from  tbe  UaDkerrie 
itodakoleLun  (So.  11, 5H,  KaUoual  Huaeom,  Waablnetanl.  froB 
nl:  from  Blchardion's  Zrnilogy  o(  tha  Voyage  of  tbe  Herald). 


The  skull  of  Bison  bonasus  is  rather  longer  {>erhaps  than  that  of  Bison 
americanus,  but  the  average  difference  in  leugth  is  very  sligbt.  It  would 
be  otteu,  iu  fuct,  almoat  impossible  to  decide  absolutely  as  to  nUetber  a 
ekull  froin  an  unknown  locality  belonged  to  one  rather  tlian  to  tbe  other 
of  the  two  species,  especiully  those  of  young  iudividuitls  or  femikles. 
Neither  the  teeth  nor  the  n'lative  size  and  form  of  any  portion  of  the 
skull  afford  any  absolutely  distinctive  characters.  The  chief  differeuce 
cousists  in  the  rather  more  massive  character  of  the  skull  iu  Bim» 
binimus.  Tbe  close  reseiublauco  iu  all  essential  features  between  the 
skulls  of  tbe  two  species  is  sufficiently  indicated  iu  the  subjoined  table 
of  niea.'surcments  of  a  considerable  number  of  skulls  of  each  species. 

The  greater  prominence  and  thickuess  of  tbe  orbital  cylinder  iu  the 
aurochs  has  been  cited  by  Kiitimeyer  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  tbe 
aurocb»,  but  in  a  compurisou  of  skulls  of  corresponding  ages  the  differ 
en<%  iK  not  aiipantnt,  the  slightly  greater  size  ami  thickness  correspond- 
ing merely  with  the  generally  more  massive  charaeter  of  tbe  osseona 
system  of  the  aurochs.  The  difference  iu  tlie  nasal  bones  referrcNl  to 
also  by  the  same  author  is  intangible,  being  eqaullcd  iu  different  iadi- 
vidunla  of  Bison  americamtt. 


BE^ATIONSHIF  OF   THE   BISON   TO   THE   AUSOCH. 
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EXPLANATIOX  OF  TABLE  11. 

1.  JiUon  an^^rieantu.  A  very  old  male  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  05). 

2.  Jiigoji  atnencanxu.  Male/teu  to  twelve yoarrt  old.  jfroni  Kanaafl  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  91). 

3.  Hison  am«rica..u».  Very  old  male,  Troni  Kansas. 

4.  liUon  amrncai.us.  Vory  old  mnlo.  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  9.3). 

5   liuon  americanvt.  Mnle,  alwut  A I  teen  years  old,  from  Kuusas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  10). 

6.  Bi&on  amencanus.  Male,  about  six  years  ol<l.  fiom  Kanims  (M.  C  Z^  No.  11). 

7.  Uitfon  ainericantu.  Male,  about  four  years  old.  from  KausbS  <M.  C.  Z.,  No.  94). 

8.  Butoii  americanus.  Mate,  about  t-eu  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  97). 

9.  Bison  amencaniu.  Mn.^o,  nbout  twelve  yeais  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C  Z..  No.  99). 

10.  BLbon  ainencantu.    Ma!o>,  four  or  five  years  old.  fi-om  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  100). 

11.  B^^on  ainericanus.    Male,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kan*a8  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.40j). 

I'i.  Bi'ion  ameriean'js.  Male,  about  t  woWe  yeard  old,  from  Kansas  (M  C.  Z.,  No.  1770). 

13.  Iii*on  aincricanus.  Male,  about  twelve  years  old.  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  1771). 

14.  Bison  amirieanus.  Male,  abjut  twelve  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  1315). 

15.  Bison  amer>c;inu8.  Male,  about  flt\«en  yea*^  out,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  121tf). 

10.  Bi^n  amtrlcavtu.  Mule,  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  from  Kansas  (NHtional  Mns..  No.  I2S33). 

17.  Bi4K>n  americanus.  Female,  four  or  five  years  old,  fiom  Kansas  (AI.  C.  Z.,  No.  1937). 

18.  Bifon  amtncaniu.  Female,  about  tbree  years  old,  fnmi  Kansas  (M.  C  Z..  No.  17G8). 

19.  Bgo.h  atnfricaMM.  Female,  about  three  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  9ti). 

20.  Bi*on  arneneanus.  Female,  about  nine  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M  C.  Z.,  No.  101). 
Ul.  BUofi  amfricantu.  Female,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  105). 
2*2.  Bifon  amtricanug.  Female,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kansas  Oi-  0.  Z  ,  No.  92). 
23.  Bifon  bonwrM.    Female,  about  five  or  six  years  old  iM.  C.  Z..  No.  1790). 

S4.  Bixon  bonaaitt.    Old  male,  from  Menagerie  of  Sohcewbrnnn  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  185). 

25.  Biaon  bnnattYj.    Mnle.    Measurements,  as  ;nven  bv  Richardson,  in  Zool.  Voy.  of  tbeHerald.  pL  ttt 

26.  Buon  bonagtu.    Ohl  male,  from  Scbcenbrunn.    Ikieaaurements  as  siveo  by  Cuvier  (Oaaem.  Fuss., 
3ded,  Tome  IV,  p.  121). 

27.  JBitim  bonasiu.    Male,  about  six  years  old,  from  tbe  Vienna  Museum  (National  Mus.,  Na  1 1514). 

Individual  variation. — The  American  bison  presents  a  considerable 
range  of  wbat  may  be  termed  individual  variation.  This  has  already 
been  noticed  in  respect  to  the  metaciirpal  bones,  where  it  was  shown 
that  not  always  the  thickest  and  stoutest  examples  are  the  longest. 
Thus  a  metacarpal  ot'a  male  192  mm.  in  length  exceeds  in  all  otherdimen- 
sions  another  specimen  having  a  length  of  213  mm.  A  similar  difference 
is  traceable  throughout  the  skeleton  (see  Table  I)^  so  that  we  have 
individuals  that  present  in  all  parts  of  their  structure  a  slender  or 
attenuated  form,  and  others  that  are  relatively  thick  and  stout,  the 
tallest  and  longest  specimens  being  sometimes  exceeded  in  stoutness, 
comparing  bone  with  bone,  by  those  of  considerably  less  stature.  There 
are  again  individuals  that  differ  from  tbe  average  in  general  bulk,  with- 
out presenting  any  other  unusual  differences.  Variations  in  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  different  bones  of  the  limbs,  of  the  ribs,  the  dorsal 
spines,  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  such  variations  are  now  so 
>vell  known  to  characterize  vertebrates  in  general, — each  species  having 
a  considerable  normal  range  of  osteological  variation, — they  may  be 
passed  over  without  further  remark. 

Among  more  unusual  variations  are  the  occasional  development  of  an 
extra  rib,  or  an  extra  pair  of  ribs,  which  may  articulate  either  with  tbe 
last  cervical  or  the  tirst  lumbar  vertebra.    A  famous  instance  of  tbe 
latter  was  presented  by  a  specimen  described  by  Cuvier  (the  first  skele- 
ton of  the  American  bison  that  came  under  the  eye  of  an  osteologist), 
which  had  fifteen  [)airs  of  ribs,  and  only  four,  instead  of  five,  lambadr 
vertebrae  [original  edition].    The  mistake  to  which  tbis  abnormal  8|)eci* 
men  gave  rise  in  respect  to  the  number  of  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebiie 
and  the  number  of  pairs  of  ribs  possessed  by  the  American  bison  as 
compared  with  the  aurochs,  has  already  been  noticed, — a  mistake  that 
still  survives  in  some  of  our  leading  text  books  of  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  male  from  Kansas  possess 
ing  a  supplemental  pair  of  ribs  which  articulate  with  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  instead  of  with  the  first  lumbar,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuvier^ 
specimen. 

Variations  in  the  form  of  the  skull  are  ofte  n  strikingly  apimrent, 
affecting  not  so  much,  however,  the  relative  size  of  the  different  parts, 
or  the  proportion  of  width  to  length,  as  the  frontal  outline  or  profllet 
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and  the  cnrvatare  and  relative  direction  of  the  horns.  In  respect  to 
the  profile,  the  frontal  region  varies  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
sex  and  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  forehead  being  either  flat,  or  even 
slightly  concave,  or  very  convex.  The  horns  are  usaally  so  mnch 
depressed  that  when  the  skull  is  placed  on  a  flat  surface  with  the  dorsal 
aspect  downward  the  points  will  not  touch  the  surface  on  which  the 
skull  rests, — in  other  words,  do  not  rise  to  the  plane  of  the  forehead;  in 
other  specimens  they  sometimes  rise  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  skull 
from  touching  the  flat  surface  by  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches.  The 
born  cores  are  also  sometimes  directed  backward  far  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  occiput,  though  usually  not  reaching  it.  Such  differences  as 
these  are  so  considerable  that  they  are  sometimes,  in  allied  groups, 
regarded  as  indicative  of  specific  differences. 

The  variation  in  length  in  a  series  of  a  dozen  aged  male  skulls  ranges 
from  500  to  GOO  mm.,  but  the  usual  range  of  variation  is  between  500  and 
550  mm.  The  extremes  in  breadth  are  240  and  280  mm.,  ranging  usually 
between  240  and  275  mm.  The  lower  jaw  varies  in  length  in  the  same 
series  from  4(K)  to  420  mm. ;  the  nasals  from  194  to  204  mm. ;  the  horn<cores 
from  180  to  215  mm.  The  length  of  the  alveolar  space  of  the  up{>er  molars 
varies  from  138  to  154  mm. ;  of  the  lower,  from  1 48  to  105  mm.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  alveolar  space  in  the  females  overlaps  that  of 
the  males,  the  length  of  the  lower  molar  series  ranging  from  145  to 
158  mm.,  and  that  of  the  upper  molar  series  from  13C  to  152  mm.  It  thus 
appears  chat  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  teeth  the  sexual  difference  is 
not  very  great, — far  less  than  that  between  other  parts  of  the  skull  and 
skeleton. 

The  individual  variation  in  respect  to  the  horns  themselves,  in  size 
and  direction  of  curvature,  is  well  worthy  oi  special  notice.  Of  two 
malesofnearlycorrespondingages,one  has  horn-cores  measuring  220mm. 
in  length,  the  other  only  146  mm.  The  variation  in  the  circumference  at 
the  base  ranges  from  235  to  300  mm.  In  respect  to  curvature,  the  horns 
are  sometimes  gently  curved  the  whole  length,  and  sometimes  abruptly 
l)ent  upward  at  the  end  of  the  basal  third.  Tbey  also  vary  greatly  in  size 
in  individuals  of  corresponding  ages.  The  difference  in  these  respects 
between  different  individuals  of  Bison  americanua  is  hence  much  greater 
than  the  average  difference  between  B,  americanua  and  B.  bonasus. 

ISynonymtj  and  Nomenclature. — The  first  systematic  name  applied  to  the 
American  bison  under  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature  was  Bos 
americanusy  given  it  by  Omelin  in  1788,  the  specific  name  being  evi- 
dently adopted  from  Catesby,  who  in  1743  called  it  Bison  americanasn  as 
did  also  Brisson  two  years  later.  By  this  specific  name,  coupled  with 
the  generic  appellation  of  either  Bos  or  Bison^  it  has  since  been  almost 
universally  known,  a  few  very  conservative  naturalists  having  always 
regarded  it  as  either  merely  a  variety  of  the  aurochs  or  as  absolutely 
identical  with  it.  It  hence  forms  almost  the  only  exception  among 
^orth  American  mammals  of  a  species  that  has  never  had  a  prominent 
synonym.  Hernandez  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Taurus  mexicanus^ 
but  Hernandez  wrote  long  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  binomial 
system  of  nomenclature,  as  did  also  Nieremburg,  who  called  it  Taurus 
quivirensisy  so  that  these  names  have  never  been  regarded  as  having  a 
claim  to  priority. 

To  the  Spanish  colonists  the  American  bison  was  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Cibola^  but  some  Spanish  writers  speak  of  it  under 
the  name  Bisonte,  while  De  Laiit  and  others  called  it  Annentu.  Bcevf 
sauvagc  was  the  name  given  it  by  Du  Pratz,  though  often  al^o  called 
BuffiCy   Vache  sauvagCy  and  sometimes  Bison  d-Am^rique,  by  the  early 
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French  colonists,  wbile  tbeC.anadian  voyapeurs  art^  Baidto  term  it  simply 
l€  hcevf,  Knlm  8poke  of  the  American  bisons  as  Wilde  Ochsen  vnd  Kiilke^ 
while  the  early  English  explorers  also  often  referred  to  this  animal  under 
the  same  Knglish  equivalent,  and  also  used  for  it  the  names  Bitffle  and 
Bocvf  ^anrage.  These  two  last-mentioned  names  were  also  applied,  by 
both  the  early  French  and  the  early  English  explorers,  to  the  moose 
(Alces  malclm)  and  the  elk  (Cervus  canadetisis).  Charlevoix  called  the 
bison  the  Bctv/du  Canada.  Marquette  called  it  the  Pisikwys^  adopting 
the  name  then  current  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  while  Hennepin- called 
it  Taurcau  murage.  Lawson  and  Bricknell  used  t  he  name  Bufftlo^  which 
name,  moditied  to  Buffalo^  was  employed  by  Catesby  and  was  early 
adopted  by  the  English  colonists.  According  to  Richardson  it  is  called 
Pecchcck  by  the  Algonquius,  Adglddah  by  the  Chepewyans,  and  Moos- 
toofih  by  the  Crees. 

In  the  United  States  this  animal  has  generally  borne  the  name  of 
buffalo,  though  discriminating  writers  persist  that  the  name  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  it  should  be  called  the  American  bison.  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly its  correct  English  cognomen,  but  probably  among  the  people 
generally  the  name  buffalo  will  never  be  supplanted.  The  term  Ameri- 
can buffalo  is  doubtless  defensible  for  those  who  prefer  it,  and  even  buf- 
falo is  ijo  more  a  misnomer  than  scores  of  the  naiiies  of  our  common 
mammals  and  birds.  The  name  i^oZ^m  as  apj)lied  to  Turdus  migratorins, 
is  even  njore  objectionable  than  that  of  buffalo  as  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can bison.  The  name  buffalo  is  of  course  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
genus  Bubalusj  embracing  the  true  African  and  Indian  bufl'aloes. 

Figurca  of  the  Ainerican  Bison, — ^The  first  figure  of  the  bison  ever  pub- 
lished is  doubtless  that  given  by  Thevet  in  1558,*  three  years  alter  the 
publication  of  Vaca's  '' Journal,"  in  which  occurs  the  earbest  description 
of  the  American  bison.  This  is  an  extremely  rude  figure,  having  luit 
little  resemblance  to  the  bison.  In  1033  De  Laett  published  another 
equally  faulty.  Nieremburg§  in  1035,  and  Eernandezl  in  1051,  published 
others,  which  so  much  resemble  Thevet's  that  they  seem  to  i)e  merely 
enlarged,  slightly  modified  copies  of  it.  Hernandez's  figure,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  the  first  phblished  figure  of  the  Amer- 
ican bison.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  somewhat 
similar  figure  was  published  by  Uennepin.§  During  the  eighteenth 
century  others  were  added  by  Du  Pratz,  Lawson  (in  his  "  History  of 
Carolinall),  Catesby,^  Buffon,**  and  others,  Catesby's  and  Buflon's  being 
very  fair  representations  of  the  animal  intended,  and  are  the  first  that 
attain  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  first  good  figures  are  those  given  by  F.  Cuvier  and  Geoflfroy,tt 
consisting  of  a  series  of  three,  drawn  from  specimens  living  in  the  Me- 
nagerie at  Paris.  The  first  is  that  of  a  young  male  in  summer  pelage, 
the  second  that  of  a  young  female,  and  the  third  that  of  a  calf  a  Tew 
weeks  ohl.  These  are  all  very  fine,  especially  in  respect  to  color,  in 
which  they  excel  all  others,  those  of  Catlin  and  Audubon  being  of  too 
dark  a  tint. 

Catlin,  in  his  "North  American  Indians''  (Vol.  I),  devotes  a  series  of 
fourteen  spirited  plates  to  the  illustration  of  the  American  bison.  The 
male  is  represented  in  i)late  vii  of  this  work;  the  female  in  plate  viil ; 

*  L«»8  iSiDj^iilaiitz  do  la  Franco  Aiitarctique,  p.  140.  t  Amer.,  p.  'MVX  J  Hist.  Nat.,  p. 
181.  ^  Mcx.,  J).  5<!<7.  II  Dificovpry  (»f  a  Vast  Country,  otc,  p.  90.  H  Fij;:.  115.  **  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  otc,  pi.  xx.  ft  Tlist.  Nat.,  Suppl.,  Ill,  pi.  v.  tt  Hint.  Nat.  <le8  Maiu., 
Tome  1,  livr.  xii  (young  male);  Tome  II,  livr.  xxxii  (young  female);  Tome  III,  livr. 
xlix  (calf  a  few  weeks  oJd). 
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in  plate  ix  is  depicted  a  collinion  of  a  bull  and  a  horse  during  a  ohaoe, 
and  in  plate  x  a  wounded  bull  is  represented.  In  plate  cv  is  lip^ured  a 
berd  in  the  rutting  season  ;  in  plat«  cvi  a  herd  at  rest^  with  an  old  bull 
wallowing  in  the  foreground  ;  plates  cvii  to  cxii  form  a  series  illustrating 
the  hunting  of  the  buffalo  by  the  Indians;  plates  cxiii  and  cxiv  repre- 
sent buffaloes  attacked  by  wolves. 

BesicVs  Audubon's*  well-known  figures,  among  those  worthy  of 
8f)ecia1  notice  are  those  in  Schoolcraft's  great  work  on  the  Indians,!  in 
which  in  plate  yiii  is  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  buffalo  and  do- 
mestic cow ;  in  plate  ix,  a  vie\s  of  a  buffalo  chase;  in  plate  x,  buffalo 
hunting  in  winter;  in  plate  xi,  a  view  of  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes;  iu 
))lute  xii,  another  view  of  a  lar^e  herd  with  an  old  bull  in  the  foreground ; 
plate  xiii,  buffalo  skinning. 

The  earlier  iJgures  are  of  course  noteworthy  only  as  being  the  first 
attempts  at  delineating  the  American  bison.  Those  by  Catlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  truthfully  and  vividly  depict  scenes  which,  though  formerly 
characteristic  of  our  plains,  will  soon  be  known  only  in  history,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  consultation  by  any  one  interested  in  the  subjects  he 
there  delineates.  Audubon-s  illustrations  are  faithful  likenesses,  and 
the  scenes  and  figures  given  in  Schoolcraft's  work  may  also  beexnmined 
with  profit ;  the  most  accurate  figures,  however,  are  those  given  by  Cu- 
vier  and  Geoffroy. 

Fossil  Remains. — ^The  remains  of  the  American  bison  in  a  fossil  or 
semifossil  condition  have  been  found  sparingly  over  a  wide  area,  but 
no  instance  is  at  present  known  of  their  discovery  beyond  the  known 
limits  of  its  range  at  the  time  of  tbe  earliest  explorations  of  tbe  con- 
tinent. In  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  are  seiriilQssil  remains 
from  Colorado,  collected  by  Major  Powell,  and  from  Kansas,  collected 
by  Dr.  liaydeu.  I  found  a  fossil  tooth  of  this  species  in  Central  Iowa, 
and  have  received  from  Mr.  Orestes  II.  St.  John  a  fossil  astragalus  from 
the  banks  of  the  Big  Blue  River  in  Kansas.  Professor  Wyman  has 
reported  its  remains  from  the  mounds  of  the  Lead  Begion  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa ;  Dr.  Leidy  has  figured  a  tooth  from  the  Lead  crevices  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  Illinois,  and  also  from  the  Ashley  River,  South  Caro- 
lina.J  Professor  Baird  has  reported  the  existence  of  its  I'ossil  remains 
iu  tbe  caverns  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  alleged  occurrence  of  its 
remains  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  proves,  however,  to  be  probably  erroneous, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on.§ 

Its  bones  have  also  been  found  in  large  quantities  about  the  Salt 
Licks  of  tbe  Ohio  Valley,  especially  at  Big- bone  Yjick,  Kentucky.  The 
accumulations  at  the  last-named  locality  date  back  to  remote  times, 
since  in  the  lower  strata  of  thi»sc  bone  deposits  are  found  the  bones  of 
Mastodon  americanus^  Megalonyx,  Elephas^  an  extinct  species  of  Eqmis^ 
and  an  extinct  species  of  Ovlbosj  but,  according  to  Professor  Shaler, 
the  bones  of  Bison  americanns  occur  only  in  the  u)ore  superficial 
strata,  which  are  composed  almost  solely  of  the  remains  of  this 
animal.  These  remains  differ  in  no  appreciable  respect,  in  form  or 
in  size,  from   those  of  the  recent  bison  of  the  Piains.||     The  only 

*  Quad.  North  America,  Vol.  II,  pis.  Ivi,  Ivii. 

tHi«t.  Prosp.  &  Coud.  Iiidiau  Tribes  of  North  America,  Vol.  IV,  pis.  viii-siii. 

t  Ju  bolh  irmrauces  doubtfully  referred  by  Dr.  l^^.idy  to  Binon  latifi'tnis. 

^  St*«  th<^  ch;ii)ter  on  tbe  Geographical  DiHtribniiou  of  the  American  Bison. 

II  A  skull  fruni  Big-bouc  Lick  (No.  2047,  M.  C.  Z.)  presents  the  greatest  convexity  of 
tbe  forehead  of  any  I  have  met  with,  but  does  not  diller  in  other  rcnpectsfrom  f»idinary 
fX«m|»les.  On  tbe  other  hand,  other  Big-bone  Lick  skulls  exhibit  tbe  usual  degree 
oC  flatness.  No.  *2050  has  unusually  large  horn-cores,  but  is  not  in  otber  respects  dis- 
tiuguishable  fi*oui  average  recent  examples. 
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difTereoce  of  note  coDsists  in  the  very  different  manner  of  tbe  wearing 
of  the  molar  teeth.  In  the  recent  bison  of  the  Plains,  the  crowns  of  the 
teeth  present  a  nearly  even  surface,  every  part  of  the  tooth  being  worn 
to  nearly  the  same  level.  In  the  remains  from  Big-bone  Lick,  however, 
the  crown  surface  wears  into  a  series  of  deep  transverse  serrations,  the 
ridges  of  which  often  rise  a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  interven- 
ing hollows.  The  difference  between  the  two  in  this  respect  is  strik- 
ingly great,  and  evidently  relates  to  the  different  character  of  the 
food  obtainable  in  the  two  districts.  The  bison  of  the  Plains  necessarily 
feeds  wholly  ui>on  short,  tine  grasses,  which  rarely  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  a  few  inches,  and  are  consequently  at  times  more  or  less 
sprinkled  with  sand  and  dust.  The  Ohio  Valley,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
region  of  rank  hcrbnge,  and  tall,  succulent  grasses.  The  Plains  bison 
must  take  with  its  food  more  or  less  gritty  material,*  which  tends  not 
only  to  wear  the  teeth  down  evenly,  but  far  more  rapidly  than  was  the 
case  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  teeth  in  the  Plains  bisons  generally  being 
very  much  worn,  even  in  middle-aged  animals,  while  in  very  old  ani- 
mals the  teeth  are  often  worn  down  to  the  fangs.  Even  the  temporary 
set  become  wholly  worn  out  before  they  give  place  to  the  permanent 
series.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  in  specimens  from  Big- 
bone  Lick,  even  in  the  oldest  individuals. 

[tj  "  Chi  the  Age  of  the  Bison  in  the  Ohio  Valley.-^By  N.  8.  Shaler.— 
In  the  original  Memoir  of  Mr.  Allen,  allusion  is  made  to  certain  re- 
searches carried  on  by  me  in  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky,  which  have 
some  reference  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Buffalo  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  These  investigations,  begun  in  18G8  and  continued  in  18G9, 
have  only  been  sufficient  to  point  the  way  to  further  studies  which  it  is 
in  the  plan  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  to  prosecute,  but  which 
it  may  not  be  in  its  power  to  undertake  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
therefore  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  evidence  collected  at  Big  Bone 
Lick  with  a  view  to  showing  the  limits  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  there. 

^'The  springs  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  as  at  all  the  other  licks  of  Kentucky, 
are  sources  of  saline  waters  derived  from  the  older  Palieozoic  rocks. 
These  saline  materials,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  ISterry  Hunt,  have 
their  origin  in  tbe  imprisoned  waters  of  the  ancient  seas,  or  in  the  salts 
derived  therefrom,  which  have  been  locked  in  the  depths  of  the  strata 
below  the  reach  of  the  leaching  action  of  the  surface  water.  Whenever 
the  rocks  lie  above  the  line  of  the  drainage,  these  salts  have  been  leached 
away.  As  we  go  below  the  surface  they  increase  in  quantity  until  we 
rearli  the  level,  where  these  waters  remain  saturated  with  the  materials 
which  existed  in  the  old  sea-waters.  The  displacement  of  these  old 
imprisoned  waters  is  brought  about  by  the  sinking  down  of  water  on  tbe 
highlands  through  the  vertical  interstices  of  the  soil  and  rock,  and  tbe 
consequent  tendency  of  the  water  below  the  surface  to  restore  the  hydro- 
static balance.  This  action  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  ibe 
rocks  above  the  drainage  are  limestones  or  shales ;  while  a  bed  of  rock 
at  some  distance  below  the  drainage  is  of  sandstone  and  permeable  to 
water.  This  is  the  case  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  where  at  about  two  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  we  have  the  calciferous  sandstone  with  a  struc- 
ture open  enough  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  water  in  a  horizontal 
direction.    That  some  such  process  is  at  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

*  In  tlit^  t<'etli  olHpeciiueuH  from  the  Plaius  I  havo  foiiDd  shari),  angular  particles  of 
quartz  Nvetl;;cil  into  lb«  cavities  of  tbo  teeth. 
CtTht^  matter  here  iuteipolated  iu  quotatiou-marks  coustitutes  App.  II  of  the  origi* 

Hal.— Kd.] 
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the  water  will  rise  ten  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  if 
enclosed  in  a  pipe.  The  fact  that  the  reservoir  of  these  waters  is  below 
the  general  surface  causes  them  to  appear  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  considerable  abstraction  of  matter  from  the  underlying  beds 
probably  amounts  to  some  hundred  cubic  feet  per  annum  in  the  case  of 
Big  Bone  Lick,  causes  a  depression  at  the  point  of  escai)e,  and  brings 
about  pretty  generally  the  formation  ofa  swamp  in  a  depressed  and  con- 
stantly lowering  basin,  through  which  the  spring  water  seeps  away,  and 
where  a  large  part  of  it  is  usually  evaporated.  This  swamp  forms  a 
natural  trap  for  all  the  higher  mammalia  in  it.  When  excavations  are 
made  near  the  existing  outlets  of  the  springs,  we  find  the  remains  of  the 
large  mammals  brought  by  man,  the  horse,  cow,  pig,  and  sheep. 

^'  In  tbe  frequent  change  of  outlet  of  these  springs,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  at  many  points  near  tbe  surface  of  the  thirty  or  forty  acres  that  lie 
in  the  little  basin  where  Big  Bone  Lick  is  found,  there  are  old  spring 
vents,  about  which  bones  are  found,  that  no  longer  give  forth  saline 
waters.  It  is  a  fact  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  buffalo,  that  their 
remains  about  Big  Bone  Lick  are,  when  found,  away  from  the  purest 
springs  and  never  at  any  depth  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  recent 
springs  they  iu*e  very  abundant,  but  not  much  more  ancient  in  their 
appearance  than  the  domesticated  animals.  The  evidence  obtained  at 
this  point  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  api>earance  of  this  spe- 
cies into  the  country  was  singularly  recent,  and  also  shows  tbat  their 
coming  was  like  an  irruption  in  its  suddenness.  These  buffalo  bones 
are  wonderfully  abundant  in  some  of  the  shallow  swampy  places  of  this 
neighborhood.  I  have  seen  them  massed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more,  as  close  as  tbe  stones  of  a  pavement,  and  so  beaten  down  by  the 
succeeding  herds  as  to  make  it  ditllcult  to  lift  them  from  their  bed. 

^  As  will  be  seen  from  tbe  accompanying  diagram,  [here  omitted,] 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  degradation  of  the  surface  of  this 
swamp  after  the  deposition  of  many  of  the  mastodon  remains,  and 
before  the  coming  of  tbe  buffalo.  This  lowering  of  level  was  appar- 
ently consequent  on  the  down  cutting  of  the  bed  of  the  small  creek 
that  drains  the  valley.  The  old  elevated  beds  had  probably  washed  a 
good  deal  wben  tbe  buffalo  came,  but  it  was  princii)ally  by  its  wallow- 
ing and  stamping  tbat  the  bones  of  tbe  mastodon,  elepbauts,  &c.,  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  At  no  point  in  tbis  old  ground  did  I  find  a  trace 
of  tbe  buffalo,  though  in  some  of  it  the  bones  identified  by  Mr.  Allen  as 
belonging  to  Oribott  were  found.  Tbere,  too,  were  found  the  Ijones  of 
tbe  moose  and  caribou.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  these  investiga- 
tions tbat  the  Bison  americanm  did  not  appear  at  Big  Bone  Lick  until 
a  very  n»cent  time. 

"All  the  observations  made  by  the  Kentucky  Survey  in  the  caverns  of 
the  State,  and  the  neighboring  district  of  Tennessee,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  no  bison  remains  in  these  subterranean  recei)tacles,  where 
the  bones  of  tbe  beaver,  deer,  wolf,  bear,  and  many  otber  mammals 
have  been  discovered.  Tbe  observations  of  the  officers  of  the  survey, 
to  be  publisbed  hereafter,  will  show  tbat  our  caves  have  been  used  as 
tbe  homes  of  tbe  living  and  tbe  receptacles  of  the  dead  by  more  than 
one  of  tbe  earlier  tribes  of  tbis  region,  but  they  seejn  never  to  have 
brought  tbe  bones  of  this  animal  to  the  caves. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  general  absence  of 
the  remains  of  tbis  animal  in  all  the  mounds  of  the  historic  and  pre- 
historic races,  and  to  the  fact  tbat  on  their  pipes  and  pottery,  though 
tbey  figure  every  otber  indigenous  mammal  and  some  of  tbe  birds  of 
this  region,  seeking  their  models  even  in  the  manitee  of  Florida,  I  bavo 
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never  been  ah\e  to  find  an>  trace  of  bnffalo  bones  in  any  of  tbe  monnds 
which  so  often  contain  bones  of  other  animals,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascerhxiu  that  they  have  ever  been  found  in  such  places.  At  an  ancient 
camping]:  ground  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  twelve  miles  above  Cincin- 
nati, where  the  remains  are  covered  by  alluvial  soil  of  apparently  some 
antiquity,  and  where  the  pottery  (hereafter  to  be  figured  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Survey)  is  rather  more  ancient  in  character  than  that  m;\de  by 
our  modern  Indians,  I  found  bones  of  deer,  elk,  bear,  fox,  &c.,  but  none 
of  buffalo.  At  a  number  of  o  her  old  camps  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  there 
is  the  same  conspicuous  absence  of  the  reoiains  of  this  animal.  These 
evidences,  negative  and  incomplete  as  they  are,  make  it  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  buffalo  was  unknown  to  the  people  who  built  the  monnds 
and  preceded  the  tribes  which  were  found  here  by  the  whites  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  same  arguments  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  the  Bison  latifronSj  with  its  contemporaries,  the  musk  ox,  the 
elephant,  and  the. mastodon,  bad  vanished  before  the  advent  of  this 
race,  or  at  least  before  the  time  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  fossils 
already  found. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  without  claiming  originality  therein, 
that  the  tribes  which  built  the  mounds  and  shapely  measured  forts  of  this 
region  were  driven  to  the  southward  by  an  invasion  of  other  tribes 
coming  from  the  northward  and  northwestward.  In  the  Memoirs  now 
in  preparation  concerning  the  ancient  peoples  of  this  region,  it  will  be 
.  claimed,  on  what  seems  to  Mr.  Lucian  Oarr,  ethnologist  of  the  Survey, 
and  to  myself,  sufficient  evidence  that  these  mound-building  peoples 
were  essentially  related  to  the  Natchez  group  of  Indians,  and  were  driven 
southward  by  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  somewhat  related  tribes  which 
occupied  the  northern  parts  of  the  Mi8sis8ipi)i  Valley  when  we  first 
knew  it.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  have  a  possible  significance  in  the 
problem  of  the  coming  of  the  buffalo.  When  we  remember  that  the  In- 
dians north  of  the  Ohio  were  much  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  forests, 
and  so  making  open  plains  or  prairies,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  well 
pointed  out,  the  buffido  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  denser  forests,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  this  destruction  of  forests  that  laid  the  way  open 
to  their  entrance.  The  so  called  Barrens  of  Kentucky,  the  southward 
extension  of  the  Wabash  prairies,  give  us  evidence  on  this  point.  As 
soon  as  the  Indians  were  driven  away,  these  Kentucky  prairies  sprang 
up  in  timber  and  are  now  densely  wooded.  The  same  is  in  part  true  of 
other  prairies  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  forc- 
ing back  of  the  timber  line  from  the  Mississippi  is  principally  due  to 
the  burning  of  the  forests  by  the  aborigines  in  their  eastward  working, 
aided  by  the  continued  decrease  of  the  rain-fall,  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  a  concomitant  of  the  disappearance  of  the  glacial  period.*  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  buffalo  and  its  relation  to  the  earliest  tribes 
of  people  in  this  district  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that} 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  earlier  and  closely  related  species  of 
buffalo  in  thisdistrict, probably  coeval  with  the  mammoth  and  niastodoOy 
and  possibly  with  the  caribou  and  elk,  which  had  doubtless  disappeared 
before  the  coming  of  any  race  of  men  that  has  as  yet  been  ideniified  in 
this  country. 

**  The  succession  of  events  in  this  region,  as  far  as  the  species  of  bison 
are  concerned,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"Ist.  The  existence  of  the  Bison  latifrons  in  company  with  the  mam- 
moth and  its  contemporaries, — the  mastodon,  musk  ox  {Bootherivm  cavi' 

fall ;  Proceediugs  of  the 


*  Nutfs  on  the  ciiiiso  aud  geological  vuliio  of  variatious  in  rain- 
Bostou  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xviii,  p.  176,  ct  bcq. 
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from^  T^eitly),  etc.  This  species,  like  its  cod  temporaries,  by  its  size 
gave  evidence  of  the  eveu  climate  and  abundaut  vegetation  ot  the  time 
just  following,  and  probably  in  part  during  the  glacial  period. 

"  2d.  The  disappearance  of  this  fauna,  followed  by  the  coming  of  a 
race  (mound-builders)  that  retained  no  distinct  traditions,  and  have  left 
no  art  records  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  large  animals  of  the  pre- 
ceding time. 

"3d.  The  disappearance  of  this  race  from  the  region  north  of  the 
Tennessee,  probably  leaving  representatives  in  the  Natchez  group  of 
Indians,  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  race  that  greatly 
extended  the  limits  of  the  treeless  plains  to  the  eastward,  and  so  per- 
mitted the  coming  of  the  modern  bison  into  this  region. 

"  I  have  long  been  di8i>osed  to  look  upon  the  succeeding  glacial  periods 
as  the  most  effective  causes  of  the  changes  that  led  to  the  determination 
of  new  specific  characters  among  animals,  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  B.  americanus  we  have  the  descendant  of  the  B. 
latifrofvt,  modified  by  existence  in  the  new  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
to  which  it  was  driven  by  the  great  changes  closing  the  last  ice  age. 

"When  the  exploration  of  Big  Bone  Lick  is  completed,  it  will  doubt- 
less show  that  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thousands  of  years  between 
those  two  species."    [End  of  App.  II  of  the  original. — Ed.] 

Geographical  Distribution. — Since  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
American  bison,  past  and  present,  is  treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  devoted  especially  to  the  subject,  a  few  words  only  on  this 
point  will  suffice  in  the  present  connection.  The  habitat  of  the  bison 
formerly  extended  from  Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  in  latitude 
about  G20,  to  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico,  as  far  south  as 
latitude  2o^.  Its  range  in  British  North  America  extended  flrom  the 
Kocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  wooded  highlands  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  about  to  a  line  rnnning^  southeast- 
ward from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Its  range 
in  the  United  States  formerly  embraced  a  considerable  area  west  of  the 
liocky  Mountains,  its  recent  remains  having  been  found  in  Oregon  as 
far  west  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  further  south  it  occupied  the  Gi*eat 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  extending  westward  even  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains, while  less  than  fifty  years  since  it  existed  over  the  headwaters  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  and  other  sources  of  the  Colorado.  East 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains  its  range  extended  southward  far  beyond  the 
Bio  Grande,  and  eastward  throughout  the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  Its  northern  limit  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
the  Great  Lakes,  along  which  it  extended  eastward  to  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Erie.  It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee liiver,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  east  of  the  Alleghauies, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  districts  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Its  present  range  embraces  two  distinct  and  comparatively  small  areas. 
The  southern  is  chiefly  limited  to  W^estern  Kansas,  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Teriitory,  and  Northwestern  Texas, — in  all  together  embracing  a  region 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  present  State  of  Kansas.  The  northern  dis- 
trict extends  from  the  sources  of  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Yellowstone  northward  into  the  British  Possessions,  embracing  an 
area  not  much  greater  than  the  present  Territory  of  Montana.  Over 
these  regions,  however,  it  is  rapidily  disappearing,  and  at  its  present 
rate  of  decrease  will  certainly  become  wholly  extinct  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Habits. — The  American  bison  is,  as  is  well  known,  pre-eminently  a 
gregarious  animal.    At  times  herds  have  been  met  with  of  immense 
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size,  nnrobeiing  tboasands,  and  eveu  millioDS,  of  individaals.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  thorongbly  veracious  travellers  respecting  tbeir  size 
sound  almost  like  exaggerations.  Herds  were  formerly  often  met  with 
extending  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  expression  "so 
numerous  as  to  blacken  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach"  has  be- 
come a  hackneyed  description  of  their  abundance.  Some  writers  speak 
of  travelling  for  days  together  without  ever  being  out  of  sight  of  buf- 
faloes, while  it  is  stated  that  emigrant  trains  were  formerly  sometimes 
detained  for  hours  by  the  passage  of  dense  herds  across  their  routes. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  it  repeatedly  hap- 
pened that  trains  were  stopped  by  the  same  cause.  Such  statements 
as  these  seem  like  exaggerations,  but  no  facts  are  perhaps  better  at- 
tested. I  must  myself  confess  to  slight  misgivings  in  respect  to  their 
thorough  truthfulness  until  I  had,  in  1871,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
moving  multitudes  of  these  animals  covering  the  landscape  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas,  when  1  was  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  the  seemingly 
most  extravagant  Veports  being  true.  Cinly  when  demoralized  and 
broken  up  by  constant  persecution  from  hunters  do  the  herds  become 
scattered.  At  other  times  only  the  old  bulls,  lean  and  partly  disabled 
from  age,  leave  the  herds  and  wander  as  stragglers. 

The  organization  and  composition  of  the  herds,  though  wholly  simple 
and  natural,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  romancing  on  the  part  of  a  few 
fanciful  writers.    Generally  the  cows  with  their  calves  arefou'nd  toward 
the  middle  and  on  the  front  of  the  herds,  the  cows  being  at  all  times 
more  watchful  than  the  bulls,  and  also  more  active.    The  cows  are 
hence  the  first  to  detect  danger,  and  generally  take  the  initiative  in  the 
movements  of  the  herd.    The  younger  animals  of  both  sexes  mingle 
with  the  cows,  as  do  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  younger  and 
middle-aged  bulls.    The  older  bulls  are  generally  found  nearer  the  out- 
side of  the  herd,  while  last  of  all  the  old  patriachs  of  the  fiock  bring  up 
the  rear.    Some  of  the  latter  are  often  found  far  out  on  the  outskirts, 
miles  away  from  the  main  herd,  occurring  singly  or  in  small  parties  of 
three  or  four  to  a  dozen  individuals.    These  are  usually  the  superannu- 
ated members  of  the  community,  which  lag  behind  from  listlessness  or 
sheer  weakness.    This  simple  grouping  of  the  dififerent  individuals  of 
the  herds  has  given  rise  to  exuggerated  accounts  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  bufifalo,  and  much  fine  writing  has  at  times  been  expended  in  de- 
scribing the  supposed  regularity  and  almost  military  precision  of  their 
movements.    The  sluggish,  partly  disabled  old  males  constitute  the 
lordly  sentinels  of  such  tales,  who  are  supposed  to  watch  with  fatherly 
care  over  the  welfare  of  the  flock,  and  to  give  early  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.    On  the  contrary,  these  supposed  alert  protectors  are 
the  most  easily  approached  of  any  members  of  the  flock,  the  experienced 
hunter  finding  no  trouble  in  creeping  past  within  a  few  yards  of  them 
in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  more  desirable  game  beyond  them.*     They 
are  slower,  too,  to  recognize  danger  when  it  is  observed.     The  timidity 
and  watchfulness  of  the  cows,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  care  of 
their  ott'spring,  lead  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  movements  of 
the  herd,  and  this,  as  already  stated,  keeps  them  near  the  front,  espec- 
ially when  the  herd  is  moving.    The  i)opular  belief  that  the  bulls  keep 
the  cows  and  the  young  in  the  middle  of  the  herd,  and  form  themselves, 
as  it  were,  into  a  protecting  phalanx,  has  some  apparent  basis,  but  the 
theory  that  the  old  bulls,  the  least  watchful  of  all  the  members  of  the 

herd,  are  sentinels  posted  on  the  outskirts  to  give  notice  of  any  ap- 

— — ■ I. 

*  See  the  chapter  beyoud  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  diiferent  lueUiodB  ot  haDtimt 
the  buffalo.  ^ 
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proacbing  eDemy,  is  wbolly  a  myth,  as  is  also  the  sapposition  that  tho 
herds  consist  of  small  harems. 

The  ratting  season  begins  in  July,  but  is  not  at  its  height  till  the  follow- 
ing mouth.  Barely  is  more  than  a  single  calf  produced  at  a  birth.  The 
pt  riod  of  pregnancy  being  about  nine  mouths,  the  calves  are  born  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  June,  and  follow  the  mother  for  nearly 
a  year.  Generally,  also,  the  yearlings  and  two  and  three  year  olds  are 
found  associated  with  the  cows  and  younger  bulbs.  During  no  part  of 
the  year  do  the  sexes  form  separate  herds,  but  are  found  mingled  to- 
gether nearly  in  the  manner  already  described.*  It  has  been  asserted, 
however,  that  the  bulls  select  their  partners  and  keep  near  them  till  the 
cows  are  about  to  calve,  when  for  a  time  they  leave  them.t  During  the 
rutting  season  the  bulls  often  wage  fierce  battlep,  but  they  are  believed 
never  to  result  fatally.  The  actions  of  the  combatants  are  not  much 
unlike  those  of  domeshc  cattle  under  similar  circumstances,  they  paw- 
ing the  ground  and  bellowing,  blustering  loudly  before  enguging  in 
actual  combat.  Their  short  horns  are  not  apparently  very  dangerous 
weapons,  and  the  stunning  effect  of  the  heavy  shocks  that  must  follow 
the  violent  collision  of  these  monsters  when  fighting  is  doubtless  partly 
broken  by  the  immense  thickness  of  hair  with  which  their  foreheads  are 
protected.  At  this  season  the  bulls  become  lean,  but  regain  their  fiesh 
again  in  autumn,  when  they  are  usually  in  the  best  condition.  The 
cows,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  are 
generally  fattest  in  June. 

In  respect  to  the  degree  of  maternal  affection  possessed  by  the  buffalo 
cow  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among  observers.    Some 

*  Since  tbo  above  woa  writtoD  I  have  met  with  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen 
of  Col.  R.  I.  Dodge :  "  When  the  calves  are  young  they  are  kept  always  in  tbe  centre 
of  each  small  herd,  the  cows  with  them,  while  the  bulls  dispose  themselves  on  the  out- 
side. When  feeding,  tho  herd  is  more  or  lo8.s  scattered,  but  ou  the  approach  of  danger 
it  closes  and  rounds  into  a  tolerably  compact  circular  mass. 

^*  The  small  herds,  which  compose  the  great  herd,  havo  each  generally  more  bulls 
than  cows,  seeming  all  on  the  very  best  terms  with  each  other.  The  old  bulls  do  un- 
doubtedly leave  the  herd  and  wauder  off  as  advance  or  rear  guards  and  flankers,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  this  due  to  a  misanthropic  abnegation  of  society  on  the  part  of 
these  old  fellows,  to  whom  female  companionship  no  longer  possesses  its  charm,  rather 
than  to  their  being  driven  out  by  the  younger  bulls,  as  is  generally  believed.  This 
habitual  separation  of  the  large  herd  into  numerous  smaller  herds  seems  to  bo  an  in- 
stinctive act,  probably  for  more  perfect  mutual  protection.  It  has  been  thought,  said, 
and  written  by  many  persons,  that  each  small  herd  is  a  sort  of  community,  the  harems 
aud  retainers  of  some  specially  powerful  bull,  who  keeps  proper  order  aid  subjection 
among  them.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  association  is  not  only  purely 
instinctive,  voluntary,  free  from  domination  of  power,  of  sexual  appetite,  or  individual 
preferences,  but  is  most  undoubtedly  entirely  accideiftal  as  to  individual  components. 
I  have,  when  unobserved,  carefully  watched  herds  while  feeding.  I  have  seen  two  or 
more  Boiall  herds  merge  into  one,  or  (me  larger  herd  separate  into  two,  or  more.  This 
is  done  quietly,  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  in  tho  act  of  feeding,  each 
buffalo  seeming  only  intent  on  getting  his  full  share  of  the  best  grass.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  cow  sand  calves  are  always  in  the  centre,  the  bulls  on  the  outside.  When 
feeding  herds  approach  each  other  and  merge  into  one,  the  only  perceptible  change — 
and  this  isso  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable — is  that  the  bulls  on  the  sidesof  con- 
tact work  themselves  out  toward  the  new  circumference,  which  is  to  inclose  the  whole; 
and  when  a  larger  herd  breaks,  by  the  same  ^adual  process,  into  smaller  ones,  the 
bulls  instinctively  place  themselves  on  the  outside  of  each.  AVheu  pursued  the  herds 
rush  together  in  one  compact,  plunging  mass.  As  soon  as  the  pursuit  is  over,  and  the 
boffaloes  are  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  flight  to  begin  feeding,  those  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mass  gradually  detach  themselves,  breaking  into  smaller  herds,  until  the 
whole  large  herd  is  in  its  normal  condition.  If  each  dominant  bull  had  on  such  occa- 
sions to  run  through  the  herd  to  look  up  his  lost  wives,  children,  and  dependents,  his 
life  would  not  only  be  a  very  unhappy,  but  also  a  very  busy  one." — Chicago  Inttr-Ocean 
(newspaper)  of  August  5, 1875. 

t8ee  Aadabon  and  fiaohmau's  Quad.  N.  America,  Vol.  11,  p.  37. 
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deny  tbat  tho  mother  has  any  affection  for  its  off^prinj?,  stating  that 
iilien  tf igbtened  the  hoffalo  cow  will  abandon  ber  calf  witboat  the 
slightest  hesitation.  On  the  other  hand,  others  re)iort  her  as  being  not 
only  constantly  vigilant  in  tbecareofber^oaug.  but  bold  in  its  defense. 
Colonel  Dodge,  indeed,  states  tbat  the  dnt>'  of  protecting;  the  calves 
devolve.^  wholly  upon  the  bulls.  He  says:  ^*I  have  seen  eviileuces  of  this 
many  times,  but  the  most  remarkable  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of  was 
related  to  me  by  an  army  snrgeon,  who  was  an  eyewitness.  He  was 
one  evening  returning  to  camp,  after  a  day  s  hunt,  when  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  cnrions  action  of  a  little  knot  of  sis  or  eight  buf- 
faloes. Approaching  sufiQciently  near  to  see  clearly,  he  discovered  that 
this  little  knot  were  all  bulls,  standing  in  a  close  circle  with  their  heads 
outward,  while  in  a  concentric  circle  at  some  twelve  or  fifteen  paces  dis- 
tant sat  licking  their  chops  in  impatient  expectancy,  at  least  a  dozen 
large  gray  wolves,  excepting  man,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
buH'aio.  The  Doctor  determined  to  watch  the  i)erformance.  After  a 
few  moments  the  knot  broke  up,  still  keeping  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
started  on  a  trot  for  the  main  herd,  some  half  a  mile  off.  To  his  very 
great  astonishment  the  Doctor  now  saw  that  the  central  and  controlling 
figure  of  this  mass  was  a  poor  little  calf,  so  newly  born  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  walk.  After  going  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  the  calf  lay  down. 
The  bulls  disposed  themselves  in  a  circle  as  before,  and  the  wolves,  who 
had  trotted  along  on  each  flank  of  their  retreating  supjier,  and  licked 
their  chops  again.  This  was  repcited  again  and  again,  and  although 
the  DrK;tor  did  not  see  the  Jinale  (it  being  late,  and  the  camp  distant), 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble  lathers  did  their  whole  duty  by  their 
offs])nng,  and  carried  it  salely  to  the  herd.^* 

Audubon  states,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  the  cow  does  not  at  snch  times 
desert  its  young,  but  tries  to  defend  it,f  which  statement  is  eoutirmed 
by'mauy  plainsmen  and  hunters  ^sho  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  habits  of  the  buffalo. 

The  moulting  of  the  buffaloes  begins  quite  early  in  the  season,  their 
skins  being  in  prime  condition  for  robes  during  only  about  three  months 
of  the  year.  They  are  in  their  best  estate  for  this  purpose  in  December, 
though  they  are  in  fair  condition  in  November  and  January,  and  are 
indeel  pretty  fully  haired  in  the  months  preceding  and  following  these. 
The  long  hair  on  the  legs,  neck,  and  head  is  not  annually  shed,  but  tbe 
soft  short  \vool>  covering  of  the  body  is  usually  renewed  each  year. 
The  short  soft  hair  begins  to  loosen  in  February,  and  during  tbe  follow- 
ing months  gradually  falls,  so  that  by  May  or  June  the  body  of  the 
animal,  especially  the  i>osterior  ]>art,  becomes  quite  naked,  and  remains 
so  tor  several  weeks.  Gradually  the  dark-colored  new  hair  begins  to 
appear,  covering  tho  animal's  body  with  a  fine  soft  velvety  coat.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  moulting  the  animal  presents  a  very  ragged  and  un- 
couth appearance,  tbe  woolly  hair  hanging  here  and  there  in  matted 
loosened  masses  with  intervening  naked  spaces.  During  this  iieriod 
the  animals  search  for  trees,  bushes,  rocks,  or  banks  of  earth  against 
which  they  may  rub  to  tree  themselves  from  the  loosened  hair,  often 
also  rolling  on  the  ground  for  the  same  pur])ose.  The  hair  on  tbe  hump, 
which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  that  on  the  other  parts  of  tbe  body,  is 
last  shed,  and  in  very  old  animals  is  not  always  annually  renewed.  The 
moulting  of  the  pefage  takes  place  later  in  the  old  and  lean  animals 
than  in  tbe  others,  and  nearly  a  month  later  in  the  cows  tbau  iu  the 
bulls,  so  that  in  June,  while  the  greater  imrt  are  smooth  and  dark,  a 

•  Chiaifjo  Inttr-Ocean,  Augoet  5, 1675.  t  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37. 
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few  are  conspicuoas  amoDg  the  others  from  still  retainiog  their  old  and 
faded  coats  of  the  previous  year. 

The  buffalo  is  quite  nomadic  in  its  habits,  the  same  individuals  roam- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  year,  over  vast  areas  of  country.  Their  wan- 
derings, however,  are  generally  in  search  of  food  or  water,  or  result 
from  the  persecutions  of  human  foes.  The  fires  that  annually  sweep 
over  immense  tracks  of  the  grassy  plains,  sometimes  destroying  the  her- 
baceous vegetation  over  thousand^  of  square  miles  in  continuous  area, 
often  force  the  buffaloes,  besides  inspiring  them  with  terror,  to  make 
long  journeys  in  search  of  food.  Occasionally  the  ravages  of  the  grass- 
hoppers cause  similar  migrations,  these  pests  leaving  large  sections  of 
country  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  it  is  when  swept  by  a  prairie  fire.  The 
habit  of  the  buffaloes,  too,  of  keeping  together  in  immense  herds  renders 
a  slow  but  constant  movement  necessary  in  order  to  find  food,  that  of 
a  single  locality  soon  becoming  exhausted.  They  are  also  accustomed  to 
make  frequent  shorter  journeys  to  obtain  water.  The  streams  through- 
out the  range  of  the  buffalo  run  mainly  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
and  the  buffaloes,  in  passing  constantly  from  the  broad  grassy  divides 
to  the  streams,  soon  form  well-worn  trails,  which,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  streams,  have  a  nearly  north  and 
south  trend.  These  paths  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  a  very 
general  north  and  south  annual  migration  of  these  animals.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  wide-spread  belief  amon^  the  banters  and  plainsmen  that  the 
bnffiiloes  formerly  performed  regularly  very  extended  migrations,  going 
south  in  autumn  and  north  in  spring.  I  have  even  been  assured  by 
former  agents  of  the  American  Fur  Company  that  before  the  great 
overland  emigration  to  California  (about  1849  and  later)  divided  the 
buffaloes  into  two  bands,  the  buffaloes  that  were  found  in  summer  on 
the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Eed  River  of  the  North  spent  the 
winter  in  Texas,  and  vice  versa.  The  early  Jesuit  explorers  reported  a 
similar  annual  migration  among  the  buffaloes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  scores  of  travelers  have  since  repeated  the  same  statement 
in  respect  to  those  of  the  Plains.  That  there  are  local  migrations  of  an 
annual  character  seems  in  fact  to  be  well  substantiated,  especially  at 
the  southward,  where  the  buffaloes  are  reported  to  have  formerly,  in 
great  measure,  abandoned  the  plains  of  Texas  in  summer  for  those 
farther  north,  revisiting  them  again  In  winter.  Before  their  range  was 
intersected  by  railroads,  or  by  the  great  trans-continental  emigrant 
route  by  way  of  the  South  Pass,  the  movements  of  the  herds  were, 
doubtless,  much  more  regular  than  at  present.  J^orth  of  the  United 
StatesL  as  late  as  1858,  according  to  Hind,*.they  still  performed  very 
extended  migrations,  as  this  author  reports  the  Red  River  bands  as 
leaving  the  plains  of  the  Red  River  in  spring,  moving  first  westward  to 
the  Grand  Coteaa  de  Missouri,  then  northward  and  eastward  to  the 
Little  Soaris  River,  and  thence  southward  again  to  the  Red  River  plains. 

As  already  stated,  a  slight  movement  northward  in  summer  and 
southward  in  winter  is  well  attested  as  formerly  occurring  in  Texas ; 
the  hunters  report  the  same  thing  as  having  taken  place  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas ;  farther  north  the  buffaloes  still  visit  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone in  summer  from  their  winter  quarters  to  the  southward ;  along 
the  49th  parallel  they  also  pass  north  in  summer  and  south  in  winter ; 
there  is  abundant  evidence  also  of  a  similar  north  and  south  migration 
on  the  Saskatchewan  plains.  Yet  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  buffa- 
loes of  the  Saskatchewan  plains  ever  wintered  on  the  plains  of  Texas ; 

*  Canadian  Exploring  Exxieditions,  etc.,  Vol.  11,  p.  108. 
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and  absolutely  certain  that  for  twenty-five  years  they  have  not  passed 
as  far  south  even  as  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  Doubtless  the  same  indi- 
viduals never  moved  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  the  annual  migration  being  doubtless  merely  a  moder- 
ate swaying  northward  and  southward  of  the  whole  mass  with  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  We  certainly  know  that  buffaloes  have  been 
accustomed  to  remain  in  winter  as  far  north  as  their  habitat  extends. 
North  of  the  Saskatchewan  they  are  described  as  merely  leaving  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  plains  during  the  deepest  snows  and 
severest  periods  of  cold  to  take  shelter  in  the  open  woods  that  border 
the  plains.  We  have,  for  instance,  numerous  attestations  of  their 
former  abundance  in  winter  at  Carlton  House,  in  latitude  53°,  as  well 
as  at  other  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts. 

The  local  movements  of  the  buffaloes  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
very  regular,  and  the  hunters  conversant  with  their  habits  knew  very 
well  at  what  points  they  were  most  likely  to  find  them  at  the  different 
seasonsof  the  year.  Of  late,  however,  the  buffaloes  have  become  much 
more  erratic,  owing  to  the  constant  persecutions  to  which  they  have 
been  for  so  long  a  time  subjected.  In  Northern  Kansas  the  old  trails 
show  that  their  movements  were  formerly  in  the  usual  north  and  south 
direction,  the  trails  all  having  that  course.  Since  the  construction  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  however,  their  habits  have  considerably 
changed,  an  east  and  west  migration  having  recently  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  new  set  of  trails,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  earlier, 
have  been  deeply  worn.  Until  recently  the  buffaloes  ranged  eastward 
in  summer  to  Fort  Barker,  but  retired  westward  in  winter,  few  be- 
ing found  at  this  season  east  of  Fort  Hays.  In  summer  and  early  au- 
tumn, hunting-parties,  as  late  as  1873,  made  their  headquarters  at  Hays 
City;  later  in  the  season  at  Ellis  and  Parkas  Fort ;  while  in  midwinter 
they  had  to  move  their  camps  as  far  west  as  Coyote,  Grinnell,  and  Wal- 
lace, or  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  their  fall  camps,  in  consequence  of  the  westward  winter  migration  of 
the  buffaloes.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  change  of  habit : 
first,  their  reluctance  to  cross  the  railroad,  and  secondly,  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  winters  to  the  westward  of  Ellis  as  compared  with  the 
region  east  of  this  point.  During  the  winter  of  1871-72  I  found  thai 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  in  December  and  January,  the  coantry 
east  of  Ellis  was  covered  with  ice  and  encrusted  snow  sufficiently  deep 
to  bury  the  grass  below  the  reach  of  either  the  buffaloes  or  the  domestic 
cattle.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ellis  the  amount  of  snow  and  ice  began  rapidly 
to  diminish,  while  a  little  further  westward  the  ground  was  almost 
wholly  bare.  I  was  informed,  furthermore,  that  this  was  the  asaal  dis- 
tribution of  the  snow  in  this  region  whenever  any  iell  there.  Althoogb 
occasionally  the  snow  does  not  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ren- 
der grazing  difficult  over  any  of  the  country  west  of  Fossil  Creek,  the 
buffaloes  regularly  abandon  this  region  in  winter  for  the  country  far- 
ther west,  where  snow  is  of  more  exceptional  occurrence. 

The  wanderings  of  the  buffaloes  often  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
cross  large  streams,  which  they  seem  to  do  with  reckless  fearlessnM 
and  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  though  frequently  at  the  008(  of 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  old  and  feeble  as  well  as  of  the  yoang.  Lewii 
and  Clarke  speak  of  their  crossing  the  Upper  Missouri  in  such  nomben 
as  to  delay  their  boat,  the  river'  being  filled  with  them  as  thick  as  thej 
could  swim  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.*    Other  Western  travellers  men- 

•  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Exped.,  Vol.  II,  p.  305. 
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tion  similar  scenes.*  Bad  landing-places,  sacli  as  bluffy  banks  or  miry 
shores,  often  prove  fatal  to  the  half-exhausted  creature  after  reaching 
the  shore-t  In  winter  they  boldly  cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice;  toward 
spring,  however,  after  the  ice  has  become  weakened  by  melting,  and 
even  occasionally  at  other  times,  in  consequence  of  their  crowding  too 
thickly  together,  the  ice  breaks  beneath  their  weight  and  great  numbers 
are  drowned.  In  spring  they  often  cross  amid  the  floating  ice,  at  which 
times  they  are  sometimes  set  upon  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  they  then 
fall  an  easy  prey.  According  to  Audubon,  small  herds  occasionally 
find  themselves  adrift  on  masses  of  floating  ice,  where  the  majority  per- 
ish from  cold  and  lack  of  food  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  icy, 
turbulent  waters4 

The  behavior  and  movements  of  the  buffalo  are  in  ^^eneral  very  much 
like  those  of  domestic  cattle,  but  their  speed  and  endurance  seem  to  be 
far  greater.  When  well  under  way,  and  with  a  good  start,  it  takes  a 
fleet  horse  to  overtake  them,  their  speed  being  much  greater  than  one 
wonld  suppose  from  simply  watching  their  movements  from  a  distance, 
their  gait  being  a  rather  clumsy,  lumbering  gallop.  When  pursued,  or 
when  urged  on  by  thirst,  rough  ground  and  a  tumble  now  and  then 
seem  to  scarcely  retard  their  progress,  they  plunging  headlong  down 
the  steep  sides  of  ravines  and  resuming  their  course  np  the  opposite 
slope  as  if  they  bad  found  the  ravine  no  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
When  thirsty,  in  order  to  get  at  streams  or  springs,  they  will  often  leap 
down  vertical  banks  where  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  urge  a  horse,  and 
will  even  descend  precipitous  rocky  bluffs  by  paths  where  a  man  coald 
only  climb  down  with  diflSculty,  and  where  it  wonld  seem  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  beast  of  their  size  and  structure  to  pass  except  at  the  cost  of 
broken  limbs  or  a  broken  neck.  On  the  bluffs  of  the  Musselshell  River 
I  found  places  where  they  bad  leaped  down  bare  ledges  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  with  nothing  but  ledges  of  rocks  for  a  landing-place ; 
sometimes,  too,  through  passages  between  high  rocks  but  little  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  their  own  bodies,  with  also  a  continuous  precip- 
itous descent  for  many  feet  below.  Nothing  in  their  history  ever  sur- 
prised me  more  than  this  revelation  of  their  expertness  and  fearless- 
ness in  climbing.§  Ordinarily,  however,  the  buffalo  shows  commendable 
sagacity  in  resi>ect  to  his  choice  of  routes,  usually  choosing  the  easiest 
grades  and  the  roost  direct  courses,  so  that  a  buflalo  trail  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  affording  the  most  feasible  road  possible  through  the 
region  it  traverses. 

When  moving  in  large  bands  across  the  plains  their  course  is  often 
plainly  marked  by  the  column  of  dust  they  raise,  even  when  the  animals 
themselves  are  far  beyond  sight,  the  scene  calling  to  mind  the  passage 
of  a  distant  troop  of  cavalry  at  full  speed,  or  a  heavy  train  of  army 

*  Catlin,  North  Am.  Indians,  Vol.  II,  p.  13 ;  Fremont,  Explorations,  etc.,  p.  23. 

t  The  following  incident  in  point  is  related  by  Colonel  f>odge :  **  Late  in  the  snm- 
mer  of  1807  a  herd  of  probably  four  thousand  bnffaloes  attemi)ted  to  cross  the  Sonth 
Platte  near  Plnm  Creek.  The  river  was  rapidly  subsiding,  being  nowhere  over  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth^  and  the  channels  in  the  bed  were  filled  or  filling  with  loose  qnick- 
sand.  The  bnffaloes  in  front  were  hopelessly  stack.  Those  immemately  behind,  urged 
on  by  the  horns  and  pressure  of  those  yet  further  in  the  rear,  trampled  over  their 
atrngglioff  companions  to  be  themselves  engulfed  in  the  devouring  sand.  This  was 
continued  until  the  bed  of  the  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  was  covered  with  dead 
or  dyinf^  buffaloes.  Only  a  comparative  few  actually  crossed  the  river,  and  these  were 
aeon  driven  back  bv  hunters.  It  was  estimated  that  considerably  more  than  half  the 
herd,  or  over  two  thousand  bnffaloes,  paid  for  this  attempt  with  their  lives.'' — Chicago 
Jnter-Ooeany  Auffust  5, 1875. 

I  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  38. 

^  On  this  point  see  further  Or.  Coues's  communication  given  in  Part  II. 
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wagons.  The  presence  of  a  herd  to  the  windward  of  the  observer,  even 
if  a  mile  or  two  distant,  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  peculiar  odor 
that  arises  from  it,  especially  during  the  rutting  season.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  roaring  of  the  bulls  can  often  be  heard  when  the  animals  are 
miles  away,  and  hidden,  perchance,  by  intervening  swells  of  the  prairie, 
particularly  at  night,  or  when  the  air  is  still.  Few  things  make  a  more 
vivid  or  lasting  impression — and  one  that  at  the  time  is  often  far  from 
agreeable — upon  the  mind  of  the  traveler,  encamped  far  out  on  the  open 
prairie,  than  the  roar  and  tramp  of  an  approaching  herd  of  buffaloes, 
especially  at  night-time.  Nothing,  again,  is  more  pleasantly  exhilarat- 
ing, or  gives  one  a  stronger  sense  of  being  really  amid  nature's  untamed 
wilds,  than,  when  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  a  quiescent  herd,  to  be 
awakened  on  a  fresh  June  morning  by  their  distant  bellowing,  and  to 
see  them,  as  daylight  advances,  quietly  grazing  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
the  green  prairie. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  not  only  the  movements  but  the  habits  of 
the  buffaloes,  in  their  undisturbed  daily  lives,  are  in  general  not  far 
different  from  those  of  grazing  herds  of  domestic  cattle.    They  indulge 
in    similar    gambols,    and,    when    belligerent,  in    similar    blustering 
demonstrations.    When  approached  by  man  they  will  often  assume 
an  aspect  so  threatening  that  a  novice  at  bufialo-hunting  might  easily 
be  appalled  by  the  fierce  demonstrations  indulged  in  by  the  boastful  but 
cowardly  old  bulls.     Bold   at  first,  and   apparently  challenging   at- 
tack, the  old  bulls,  with  the  bead  lowered  and  the  tail  erect,  will  pace 
uneasily  to  and  fro,  threateningly  pawing  the  earth,  or  face  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  with  a  sullen  and  most  determined  air  only  to  take  to 
their  heels  the  very  next  moment.    The  bulls  are  at  all  times  excessively 
fond  of  pawing  the  ground,  and  of  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their 
horns,  thrusting  them  into  banks  when  such  are  at  hand,  or  into  the 
bare  level  ground,  which  they  accomplish  by  lowering  themselves  upon 
one  knee.    To  such  an  extent  do  they  pursue  this  pastime  that  the 
horns  of  the  older  bulls  become  very  much    worn  and  splintered,  in 
occasional  instances  the  horny  covering  of  the  more  exposed  part  being 
worn  very  thin,  and  in  rare  instances  entirely  through  to  the  bony  core. 
Particularly  bovine,  also,  is  the  satisfaction  they  take  in  rubbing  them- 
selves against  whatever  will  oppose  resistance,  whether  it  be  rocks, 
trees,  bushes,  or  a  clay-bluff;  the  telegraph-poles,  however,  erect  eil  along 
the  railroads  that  cross  their  range,  afforded  them  esi>ecial  delight  as 
scratehingposts,  and  soon  became  as  well  smoothed  and  covered  with 
tufts  of  hair  and  grease  from  their  unctuous  hides  as  are  the  posts  about 
a  farmer's  cattle  yard.    AVhat  is  very  unlike  anything  in  the  habits  of 
domestic  cattle,  however,  is  their  propensity  to  roll  themselves  on  the 
ground,  which,  notwithstanding  their  seemingly  inconvenient  form,  they 
do  with  the  greatest  ease,  rolling  over  as  completely  as  a  horse,  and 
apparently  with  far  less  exertion.    But  their  especial  delight  is  to  roll 
in  the  mud,  or  in  *•  wallowing,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  which  exercise  they 
arise  looking  more  like  an  animated  mass  of  mud  than  their  former 
selves.    The  object  of  these  peculiar  ablutions  is  doubtless  to  cool  their 
heated  bodies  and  to  free  themselves  from  troublesome  insects.    TVben 
not  finding  a  muddy  pool  ready  at  hand,  an  old  bull  proceeds  toprepaie 
one.    Finding  in  the  low  parts  of  the  prairies,  says  Catlin,  who  has  de- 
scribed the  process  with  considerable  detail,*  a  little  stagnant  water 
amongst  the  grass,  and  the  ground  underneath  soft  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  an  old  bull  lowers  himself  upon  one  knee,  plunges  bis  horns 
into  the  ground,  throwing  up  the  earth  and  soon  making  an  excavation 

•North  Americau  Irnl'aus,  Vol.  I,  p.  241. 
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into  wbicb  the  water  trickles,  forming  for  bim  in  a  short  time  a  cool 
and  comfortable  bath,  in  which  he  wallows  "like  a  hog  in  the  mire."  In 
this  "delectable  laver"  he  throws  himself  flat  npon  his  side,  and  then, 
forcing  himself  violently  around  with  his  horns,  his  feet  and  his  huge 
hump,  ploughs  up  the  ground  still  more,  thus  enlarging  his  pool  till 
he  at  length  becomes  nearly  immersed.  Besmeared  with  a  coating 
of  the  pasty  mixture,  he  at  length  rises,  changed  into  "  a  monster  of 
mud  and  ugliness,"  with  the  black  mud  dripping  from  his  shaggy  mane 
and  thick  woolly  coat  The  mud  soon  drying  upon  his  body  forms  a 
covering  that  insures  him  immunity  for  hours  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. Others  follow  in  succession,  having  waited  their  turns  to  enjoy 
the  luxury ;  each  rolls  and  wallows  in  a  similar  way,  adding  a  little  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  hole,  and  carrying  away  a  share  of  the  adhesive 
mud.  By  this  means  an  excavation  is  eventually  made  having  a  diam- 
eter of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  two  feet  in  depth.  These  wallows 
thus  become  characteristic  marks  of  a  buffalo  country,  outlasting  even 
the  ordinary  trails,  while  their  effect  upon  the  country  is  much  more 
marked,  rank  vegetation  growing  about  their  borders  and  serving  to 
indicate  their  positions  when  quite  distant. 

The  buffaloes,  however,  do  not  always  choose  moist  places  in  which 
to  roll,  and  are  quite  content  with  wallowing  in  the  dust  when  mud-and- 
water  wallows  are  not  conveniently  at  hand  5  wherever,  in  short,  large 
herds  have  grazed,  hollows  formed  by  their  indulgence  iu  this  propensity 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  These  circular  depressions,  which  are 
also  usually  called  "  wallows,"  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  water  wal- 
lows, being  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  a  few 
inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth.  These  also  are  not  effaced  by 
natural  agencies  for  many  years,  and  hence  remain  as  lasting  evidence 
of  the  former  existence  of  populous  herds  of  buffaloes  at  the  localities 
where  these  old  "  wallows"  are  found.  Owing  to  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  clayey  soil  that  generally  characterizes  the  Plains,  these  hollows 
temporarily  retain  the  water  that  collects  in  them  during  falls  of  rain, 
affording  grateful  supplies  of  this  important  element  to  the  various  ani- 
mals of  the  region,  as  well  as  often  to  man,  these  pools  usually  lasting 
for  several  days,  or  until  slowly  evaporated  by  the  sun. 

The  American  bison,  like  the  other  species  of  the  bovine  group,  is 
characterized  by  a  rather  sluggish  disposition,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  alertness  or  sagacity,  being  not  only  unwieldy  in  bulk,  but 
also"  the  stupidest  animal  of  theplains."  As  Colonel  Dodge  has  remarked, 
"  his  enormous  bulk,  shaggy  mane,  vicious  eye,  and  sullen  demeanor 
give  him  an  appearance  of  ferocity  very  foreign  to  his  nature.  Danger- 
ous as  he  looks,  he  is,  in  truth,  a  very  mild,  inoffensive  beast,  timid  and 
fearful,  and  rarely  attacking  but  in  the  last  hopeless  effort  of  self-defence. 
The  domestic  cattle  of  Texas,  miscalled  '  tame,'  are  fifty  times  more  dan- 
gerous to  footmen  than  the  fiercest  buffalo Endowed  with  the 

smallest  possibleamount  of  instinct,  the  littlehe  has  seems  adapted  rather 
for  getting  him  into  difficulties  than  out  of  them.  If  not  alarmed  at 
sight  or  smell  of  a  foe,  he  will  stand  stupidly  gazing  at  his  companions 
in  their  death-throes,  until  the  whole  herd  is  shot  down.  He  will  walk 
unconsciously  into  a  quicksand  or  quagmire  already  choked  with  strug- 
gling, dying  victims.    Having  made  up  his  mind  to  go  h.  certain  way,  it 

is  almost  impossible  to  swerve  him  from  his  purpose When 

travelling  nothingin,his  front  stops  him,  but  an  unusual  object  in  his  rear 
will  send  him  to  the  about  at  the  top  of  his  speed."* 

In  illustration  of  this  curious  habit  of  the  buffalo  to  rush  into  the  most 

*  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Aagust  5,  1875. 
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ireut  claLger/Colnui'l  DodccreJatPS  tUe  followiug:     '■  Ttii-wiuiorof 

-7Ji  was  uuDsually  severe  in  Arliiiosas.     Tli*  pouds  nud  tcuialler 

fliDft  tu  the  Borlb  were  nil  frozen  noIiO,  ami  th«  bufl'ulo  wrru  forcvd  to 

riviTs  for  wati-r.    The  Atcliison,  Topeka  ami  Santa  F6  KailroatI  was 

n  in  iirocpsH  of  eoDstmction,  and  nowhere  could  tbis  i>eculiaril,v  of  Ibe 

d'alo  of  which  I  am  speaking  be  better  studied  than  from  its  traiuit. 

a  herd  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  it  wonld  etand  stupidly  ga^ 

g  and  without  Bymptoni  of  alarm  though  the  locomotive  passed  within 

hundred  yardH.    If  ou  the  eonth  »ide  of  tbe  track,  ereu  thoagh  at  B 

ifitance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  it,  the  passage  of  a  train  set  the  who)* 

erd  in  the  wildest  commotion.    At  its  full  speed,  and  utterly  regxrd- 

esH  of  couseqnences,   it  wonld  make  for  the  traek,  on  its  lin©  of  re- 

;reat.     If  the  train  happened  oot  to  be  in  ils  path  it  crossed  the  track, 

and  8topi>ed  satisfied.    If  the  train  was  in  the  way.  each  indiTidna)  buf- 

folo  went  at  it  with  tbe  desperation  of  despair,  plunging  against  or  l»- 

tffeen  loeomotive  and  car»,  jast  as  the  blind  madness  chanced  to  take 

them.    Numbers  were  killed,  but  nnmbers  still  pressed  on  to  stop  and 

I  Btare  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  was  passed.     After  baring  trains  (lilchM 

\  twice  iu  one  week,  conductors  leamwd   to  have  a  very  decided  re- 

i^ect  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  tbe  bnfi'alo,  and  when  there  was  a  pos- 
edbility  of  striking  a  herd  '  on  tbe  rampage '  for  tbe  north  side  of  the 
'    track,  the  train  was  slowed  up,  and  sometimes  stopped  entirely."* 

The  elnggish  nature  and  in  some  respects  intense  stupidity  of  the  buf 
falo  henco  tend  greatly  to  place  tbis  animal  wholly  at  tbe  mercy  of  its 
enemies,  chief  among  whom  is  man,  whether  civilized  or  in  the  savage 
Btate.  An  account  ot  the  various  devices  for  their  destruction  practiced 
by  man,  and  of  the  results  that  have  followed  tjie  reckless,  exterminat- 
ing slaughter  he  bas  waged  upon  tbis  inofiensive  and  helpless  animal, 
being  given  in  8ul>se<]neut  portions  of  tbis  memoir,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  at  length  to  these  matters  here.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  in  this  coaQec- 
tioD,  to  say  that  their  nnwariness  renders  tbem  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hunter,  who,  by  keeping  to  the  leeward  of  the  herd,  tlnds  no  difficulty 
in  approachiug  these  auimaJt;  sufSciently  near  for  their  easy  destructiou, 
eveu  when  he  is  unmounted,  while  their  pursuit  on  horseback  bas  ever 
been  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  sportsman.  Fortunately  for 
the  bnfl'aloes,  theyiwssess  fewotberenemies,  the  wolves beingtheiroujy 
other  formidable  foe.  These  have  uow  become  so  reduced  lu  numbers 
over  most  of  tbe  present  range  of  tbe  buffalo  that  they  no  longer  form  a 
very  serious  check  upon  its  increase.  Formerly  they  everywhere  har- 
assed tbe  buffalo,  destroying  many  of  theyonog,  and  even  worrying  and 
finally  killing  and  devouring  the  aged,  the  feeble,  and  the  wounded. 
Thirty  years  since,  the  wolves,  next  to  the  Indians,  were  tbe  great  scourge 
of  the  buffaloes,  and  had  no  small  degree  of  intlusnce  in  effecting  their 
decrease.  The  earlier  explorers  of  the  plains  often  speak  of  finding  a 
solitary  buffalo,  disabled  by  accident  or  by  age,  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves,  who  wonld  tease  and  wound  him  day  and  night  till 
he  finally  fell  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appetites.  Catlin  and  other  writ- 
ers have  often  referred  to  tbis  matter  at  length,  Catlin  having  also  given 
a  series  of  paintiugs  of  these  encounters  l>etweeu  the  bison  and  his  hun- 
gry tormeutors.!  Says  CatliUj  in  his  graphic  account  of  one  of  these  at- 
tacks, "Duriug  my  travels  in  these  regions  [Upper  Missouri  conn- 
try],  I  have  several  times  come  across  sucb  a  gang  of  these  animals  sur- 
rounding an  old  or  wounded  bull,  where  it  would  seem,  from  ap|>ear- 
ances,  that  they  bad  been  forseveral  days  in  attendance,  and  at  intervals 

■  Chicogo  Inter- fKfaa.  August  5,  If-TS. 

t  Xorth  AmeticjlQ  Iud:»DS,  Vul.  I.  p.  S^iT.  pis.  csiii,  pxiv. 
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desperately  engaged  in  the  effort  to  takehis  life.  But  a  short  time  siuce, 
as  one  of  my  huntiug  compaDions  and  myself  were  retarning  to  our  en- 
campment with  our  horses  loaded  with  meat,  we  discovered  at  a  distance 
a  huge  bull,  encircled  with  a  gang  of  white  wolves;  we  rode  upas  near 
as  we  could  without  driving  them  away,  and,  being  within  pistol-shot, 
we  had  a  remarkably  good  view,  where  I  sat  for  a  few  moments  and 
made  a  sketch  in  my  note-book  (])late  cxiv) ;  after  which  we  rode  up  and 
gave  the  signal  for  them  to  disperse,  which  they  instantly  did,  withdraw- 
ing themselves  to  the  distance  of  litty  or  sixty  rods,  when  we  found,  to 
our  great  surprise,  that  the  animal  had  made  desperate  resistance,  his 
eyes  being  entirely  eaten  out  of  his  head,  the  gristle  of  his  nose  mostly 
gone,  his  tongue  half  eaten  off,  and  the  skin  and  flesh  of  his  legs  torn 
almost  literally  into  strings.  In  this  tattered  and  torn  condition,  the 
poor  old  veteran  stood  bracing  up  in  the  midst  of  his  devourers,  who 
had  ceased  hostilities  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  parley,  recov- 
ering strength  and  preparing  to  resume  the  attack  in  a  few  moments 
again.  In  this  group  some  were  reclining  to  gain  breath,  whilst  others 
were  sneaking  about  and  licking  their  chops  in  anxiety  for  a  renewal  of 
the  attack;  and  others,  less  lucky,  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  feet 
or  the  horns  of  the  bull.  I  rode  nearer  to  the  pitiable  object  as  he  stood 
bleeding  and  trembling  before  me,  and  said  to  him,  ^Now  is  your  time, 
old  fellow,  and  you  had  better  be  off.'  Though  blind  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed, there  seemed  evidently  to  be  a  recognition  of  a  friend  in  me,  as 
he  straightened  up,  and,  trembling  with  excitement,  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  upon  the  prairie,  in  a  straight  line.  We  turned  our  horses  and  re- 
sumed our  march,  and  when  we  had  advanced  a  mile  or  more  we  looked 
back,  and  on  our  left,  where  we  saw  again  the  ill-fated  animal  surrounded 
by  his  tormentors,  to  whose  insatiable  voracity  he  unquestionably  soon 
fell  a  victim." 

The  buffalo,  when  taken  young,  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes 
thoroughly  domesticated.  With  this  fact  so  well  known,  it  seems  re- 
markable that  this  animal  should  not  have  long  since  been  added  to 
our  list  of  domesticated  and  useful  animals.  The  few  experiments  that 
have  been  made  seem  to  have  met  with  encouraging  results,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  portion  of  the  present  memoir,*  and  to  have  failed 
simply  through  lack  of  interest  and  persistency.  Through  crossing 
them  with  domestic  cattle  they  have  even  given  promise  of  improved 
breeds,  and  an  attempt  to  propagate  them  in  confinement  by  an  enter- 
prising stock-raiser,  either  as  pure  stock  or  as  a  mixed  race,  would  uu- 
doabtedly  prove  remunerative.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  range  of 
of  the  buffalo,  tame  individuals  are  frequently  met  with,  which  are 
reared  and  kept  simply  as  pets  or  objects  of  curiosity,  just  as  occasional 
specimens  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  pronghorn  are  kept.  A  young  buffalo 
that  was  owned  by  the  sutler  at  Fort  Hays  in  1871,  then  about  two 
years  old,  proved  to  be  a  most  eccentric  and  amusing  beast.  Through 
the  attentions  of  visitors  he  acquired,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
a  great  fondness  for  beer,  of  which  he  would  sometimes  partake  to  ex- 
cess, when  he  would  occasionally  perform  rather  strange  antics.  He 
was  usually  inoffensive  in  his  manners,  though  latterly  his  behavior  to 
strangers  was  rather  too  familiar  to  be  always  agreeable,  and  gradually 
he  became  somewhat  irritable  in  consequence  of  constant  teasing.  But 
on  these  occasions  of  inebriety  he  sometimes  took  it  into  his  head  to 
clear  the  so-called  '* officers'  room"  at  the  sutler's,  to  which  he  was  often 
admitted,  of  its  occupants.    On  one  of  these  occasions  he  is  reported 


*  See  the  chapter  on  '*  The  Domestication  of  the  Buffalo.'' 


•to  liave  muuotvd  a  billiai cl-Utble,  from  whicb  be  was  not  ensily  dislodgefl; 
at  auotlier  timL<  bu  i»  said  to  bur«  ftKcended  the  siaJrs  leading  to  the 
necond  story,  and  was  with  gi-eat  difficulty  induced  to  descend  again. 
His  excesses,  lack  of  proitcr  care,  and  unnatural  diet  at  longtb  AeeiDHl 
10  seriously  impair  bia  health,  as  he  bood  grew  tbin,  and  did  not  long 
survive. 

The  herds  of  cal tie  that  are  driven  from  Texasto  Wyoming  and  other 
Northern  Territories  are  fiometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  yoHD;; 
tamed  buffaloes.  Two  two-year  old  buffaloes  thus  reached  Percy,  Car- 
bon County,  WyomiuR,  in  December,  1871,  en  rovte  for  Utah.  One  of 
them,  however,  was  killed  by  some  hunters  near  Percy,  who  claimed  to 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  wild  animal, — a  fate  which  not  nnfrequenlly  be- 
falls the  tamed  buffaloes  of  the  frontier.  The  other  was  shipped  west- 
■warU  by  rail  with  the  rest  of  the  hcnl.  These  iudivldualu  mixed  a& 
freely  with  the  domestic  cattle  as  any  other  members  of  the  herd,  ami 
irere  aa  easily  maunged.  and  had  no  greater  fear  of  man  than  the  otben*. 

The  very  young  buffalo  calf,  when  separated  from  its  mother,  oflea 
evincestheutmost  stupidity  and  lack  of  discernment ;  sometimes  thrnst 
iug  its  nose  into  a  tuft  of  herbage,  it  seems  to  imagine  itself  wholly  hid- 
den from  view,  and,  in  its  fancied  security,  will  stand  and  allow  itself 
to  be  captured.  A  horse  seems  to  possess  for  it  a  strange  fascination, 
and  it  is  very  apt,  vrhen  one  is  lost  from  the  herd,  to  follow  one  when- 
ever opjMrtunity  for  it  offers.  In  this  way  buf^lo  calves  have  frequently 
been  known  to  follow  a  horse  and  its  rider  into  the  nearest  military  or 
trading-post,  miles  from  the  herd.  Catlin  speaks  of  several  that  he  sent 
down  the  Missouri  by  steamers  to  frieuds  in  Saint  Lonis,  which  bad  un- 
wittingly in  this  way  made  themselves  prisoners. 

It  may  here  be  added,  however,  that  the  stupidity  of  the  buffalo,  a> 
well  as  its  sagacity,  has  been  by  some  writers  greatly  overstated.  A 
lierd  of  buffaloes  certainly  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  sheepdike 
propensity  of  blindly  following  its  leaders,  whenever  a  large  affrighted 
herd  i.s  flweiuf;  from  some  real  or  fancied  danger.  It  rcrtainly  seems  ii 
stujiiil  thing  lor  a  whole  liord  to  ruhb  into  ik'stnictioii  instead  of  turn 
ing  aside  and  avoiding  the  danger.  A  little  reHection,  however,  will 
show  that  in  snch  instances  as  the  rushing  of  a  herd  over  a  precipice  or 
into  a  pound  prepared  especially  to  entrap  them  the  act  is  not  wholly 
one  of  stupidity,  but  comparable  to  that  of  a  panic-stricken  crowd  of 
human  beings  rushing  pell-mell  from  a  public  building  when  an  alarm 
of  fire  is  given,  at  the  cost  of  limbs  and  lives,  when  more  deliberate  ac- 
tion would  avoid  such  accidents.  In  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  front  ranks  of  a  herd,  rushing  to  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
or  into  a  pound,  discover  the  danger  too  late  to  be  able  to  ttiru  aside  if 
tbey  would,  owing  to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  mass  behind,  who 
are  not  in  position  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  toward  which  tbey  are 
moving.  Their  crowding  together  on  weak  ice  may  result  in  disasters 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  foresee.  Their  crowding  forward  into 
quicksands  is  presumably  the  blind  action  of  more  or  less  excited  herds; 
a  rashness  a  single  animal  or  a  lew  together  would  avoid. 

Many  other  details  respecting  the  habits  of  the  buffalo  might  be  ap- 
propriately added  to  the  present  acconnt,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
behavior  in  captivity  and  when  pursued  or  attacked  by  their  bnmau 
foes ;  but  as  most  of  these  points  will  be  noticed  quite  fully  incidentally 
in  subsequent  portions  of  this  memoir,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  reter 
to  them  further  In  the  present  connection. 


PA.KT   II. 


1— GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION, PAST  AND  PRESENT, OF 

BISON  AM  ERIC  AN  US. 

The  fate  of  none  of  our  larger  mamuials  is  more  interesting  ibau  is 
that  of  the  bison,  since  total  extermination  is  eventually  surer  to  none 
than  to  this  former  *'  monarch  of  the  jirairies."  Since  Europeans  first 
came  to  this  continent  all  the  larger  ruminants  and  carnivores  have 
become  greatly  reduced  in  number  throughout  its  vast  extent,  and 
many  species  have  already  become  extinct  over  extensive  areas  where 
they  were  formerly  the  most  characteristic  animals.  The  moose  and  the 
caribou  have  a  far  less  extended  range,  particularly  to  the  southward, 
now  than  formerly ;  the  common  deer,  once  abundant  throughout  East- 
ern Xorth  America,  is  now  confined  to  the  least  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  having  totally  disappeared  over  three-fourths  of  the  region  it 
formerly  occupied ;  the  elk,  formerly  existing  over  nearly  the  whole 
continent,  now  scarcely  survives  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  though 
less  than  half  a  century  ago  it  ranged  in  large  bands  over  the  fertile 
prairies  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  was  of  occa- 
sional occurrence  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  even  the  Atlantic  States; 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  panther,  formerly  so  numerous  as  to  be,  if 
not  dangerous,  at  least  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  early  settlers, 
are  now  found,  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  only  in  the  least  settled  and 
more  broken  wooded  portions  of  the  country.  The  bison,  at  once  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  animal  to  the  aboriginal  tiibes  of  this 
continent,  as  it  was  also  the  most  numerous  over  the  immense  region  it 
frequented,  still  occurs  in  almost  numberless  bands,  but  it  has  Income 
so  circumscribed  in  its  habitat,  and  is  so  constantly  persecuted  by  pro- 
fessional hunters,  that  its  total  extermination  seems  to  be  fast  approach- 
ing. 

The  precise  limits  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Europeans  visited  America  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  yet  reliable 
data  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  its  habitat 
at  that  time  with  tolerable  exactness.  These  data  exist  in  the  form  of 
incidental  memoranda  in  the  narratives  of  the  early  explorers  rather  than 
in  formal  statements  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  and  though  often 
unsatisfactorily  vague  in  respect  .to  dates  and  localities,  they  enable  us 
to  trace  approximately  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary  of  its  habitat 
at  a  date  as  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was,  beyond  doubt,  almost  exclusively  an  animal  of  the  prairies  and 
the  woodless  plains,  ranging  only  to  a  limited  extent  into  the  forested  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  never  occurring  as  a  regular 
inhabitant  of  the  denser  woodlands.  The  opinion  most  prevalent  in  re- 
spect to  its  primitive  range,  as  expressed  by  authors  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  the  subject,  is,  that  it  for  a  long  time  inhabited  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
between  the  parallels  of  30<^  and  CQO;  some,  however,  make  the  Alle- 
ghanies  the  eastern  limit  of  its  eastward  extension.  To  the  westward 
some  have  considered  its  habitat  as  embracing  a  considerable  part  of 
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that  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Kooky  Moantains  contained 
within  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  not 
only  to  determine,  as  definitely  as  can  now  be  done,  its  former  extreme 
limit  of  distribution,  but  to  give  also  a  detailed  history  of  its  extermina- 
tion over  the  area  from  which  it  has  disappeared.  Although  hundreds 
of  volumes  and  distinct  papers  relating  to  the  early  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  country  embraced  within  the  former  range  of  this 
animal  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  there 
probably  still  exist  many  important  facts,  incidentally  recorded  in  little- 
known  documents  and  in  works  in  which  such  facts  would  hardly  l>6 
expected  to  occur,  which  have  been  overlooked,  and  which  will  ulti- 
mately serve  to  indicate  still  more  definitely  the  date  of  its  extinction 
at  particular  localities,  though  little  probably  that  will  materially  affect 
the  general  results  herewith  presented. 

Probable  extent  of  its  former  Mhitat, — The  boundaries  of  the  former 
habitat  of  the  buffalo  appear  to  have  been  about  as  follows:  Beginning 
with  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  liiver,  its  extension  to  the  north- 
ward was  limited  by  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  Alleghanies  may  be 
taken  as  its  general  eastern  limit,  its  occurrence  in  the  mountainons 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Carolinas  being  due  rather  to  the 
occasional  wandering  of  small  bands  through  the  mountains  from  the 
immense  her^ls  that  formerly  inhabited  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  than  to  this  region  hav- 
ing been  regularly-  embraced  within  its  habitat.  To  the  southward  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  met  with  south  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  ranged  over  Northern  and  Western  Arkansai^,  and 
thence  southward  over  the  greater  part  of  Texas  and  across  the  Rio 
Grande  into  Mexico.  Westward  it  extended  over  Northern  New  Mexico 
and  then  westward  and  northward  throughout  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Basin,  and  probably  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  California  and 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon.  North  of  the  United  States,  its  western 
boundary  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  among  the  foot-hills  of  which  it  has  been  found  as  far  north 
as  the  sources  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Its  most  northern  limit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  northern  shore  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  about 
latitude  62^  to  04P.  In  the  British  Possessions  its  range  to  the  eastward 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  plains  west  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  liiglilands. 
Thence  southward  it  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its 
tributaries  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
It  ranged  thence  southward  over  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
thence  still  eastward  over  the  prairies  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  into  *  Western  Pennsylvania,  where,  as 
already  stated,  the  Alleghanies  forined,  in  general,  its  eastern  limit  It 
was  hence  wholly  absent  from  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  consequently  from  every  portion  of  the  present  Canadas ;  its 
existence  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent  being  also  confined  to 
the  highlands  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  With  this  preliminaiy 
statement  respecting  the  extent  of  its  former  habitat,  we  will  pass  no«r 
to  the  details  of  the  subject,  presenting  not  only  the  evidence  on  whicb 
this  general  statement  rests,  but  also  investigating  the  numerous  sap- 
posed  references  to  its  occurrence  outside  of  these  boundaries. 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  is,  of  course,  resold 
ble  into  two  kinds :  first,  that  of  a  positive  character,  or  direct  state- 
ments touching  the  points  at  issue ;  secondly,  inferential  evidence,  maiidy 
of  a  negative  character.    The  first  explorers  of  the  different  parts  w 
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the  coutiueut,  being  largely  dependent  for  sustenance  npon  the  chase, 
have  naturally  recorded  in  the  narratives  of  their  explorations  the  wild 
animals  they  met  with.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  so  important  as  the 
buffalo,  it  is  presumable  that  they  would  usually  state  where  it  was  first 
encountered,  and  that  they  would  refer  frequently  to  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence, as  the  case  might  be,  at  subsequent  periods  of  their  journeys. 
When  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  bnfifalo  in  the  narratives  of 
dififerent  travelers  who  passed  at  different  times  over  the  same  region, 
it  has  been  assumed,  in  the  total  absence  also  of  all  other  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  buffalo  did  not,  during  that  period  at  least,  exist 
over  the  special  area  in  question. 

The  use  of  the  term  vaches  aauvages  by  many  of  the  early  French 
Jesuit  writers,  and  that  of  wild  coics  by  some  of  the  early  English  ex- 
plorers, and  also  the  terms  buffcy  huffle^  and  hceuf  muva^e,  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  moose  {Alces  malchis)  and  the  elk  {Cervus  canadensis)  as 
well  as  the  buffalo,  has  resulted  in  erroneous  conclusions  in  respect  to 
the  former  range  of  the  buffalo.  Difficulties  have  also  often  arisen  in 
respect  to  the  identiUcation  of  localities  from  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
rivers,  lakes,  etc,  were  often  dift'erently  applied  by  different  writers, 
and  were  frequently  entirely  different  from  those  now  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  same  landmarks.  Care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  trace 
out,  in  such  cases,  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  older  geographical 
names. 

For  convenience  of  treatment  the  former  supposed  habitat  of  the  buf- 
falo is  divided  into  several  districts,  which  are  treated  separately  in  what 
bas  seemed  to  be  their  most  natural  order. 


THE  EASTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  FORMER  HABITAT  OF  THE  BUFFALO 
CONSIDERED,  INCLUDING  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ALLEGED  EVI- 
DENCE OF  ITS  OCCURRENCE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  THE  CANADAS,  THE 
MARITIME  PARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  VIRGINIA,  THE  CARO- 
LINAS,  AND  FLORIDA. 

As  already  stated,  many  prominent  authoiities  have  regarded  the 
range  of  the  buffalo  as  formerly  extending  eastward  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  including  the  Middle  States,  and  even  portions  of  New  England 
and  the  Cauadas,  while  others  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  its  former 
existence  from  New  York  along  the  seaboard  to  Florida.  Its  former  oc- 
currence in  the  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  is  established  beyond  question ;  but  its  presence 
elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  highly  questionable.  Dr.  Bichardson, 
writing  in  1829,  says:  ''At  the  period  when  Europeans  began  to  form  set- 
tlements in  North  America  this  animal  [the  American  BisonJ  was  occa- 
sionally met  with  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,"  etc.*  De  Kay,  writing  in  1842, 
also  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  buffalo  existed  generally  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  south  of  New  York.  He  says :  ''The  bison,  or  American 
buffalo,  has  long  since  been  extirpated  from  this  State  |^New  York];  and 
although  it  is  not  at  present  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  there  is 
abundant  testimony  from  various  writers  to  show  that  this  animal  was 
formerly  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  Mexico."! 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  gives  no  reference  to  any  of  this  "abundant 
testimony."  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  writing  in  1853,  says:  "Formerly, 
buffaloes  were  found  in  countless  herds  over  almost  the  entire  northern 

*  Richardson,  Faun.  Bor.  Aaiericana,  Vol.  I,  p.  ti79,  18'^9. 
t  Zoology  of  New  York.  Vol.  I,  p.  110,  lc*42. 
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contiDent  of  America,  from  tbe  twenty -eigbtli  to  tbe  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitnde,  and  from  tbe  shores  of  Lake  Cbamplain  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,"*  and  also  cites  a  namber  of  supposed  refei-ences  to  its  oc- 
currence in  Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Vurginia.  Professor 
Baird,  as  late  as  1857,  also  states  as  follows:  ^^ Tbe  American  bufifialo 
was  formerly  found  throughout  tbe  entire  eastern  portion  of  tbe  United 
States  to  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as  far  south  as  Florida."t 

Region  North  ofXorth  Carolina, — Various  writers  during  tbe  last  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  tbe  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  speak 
also  of  its  occurrence  in  Canada,  New  England,  Virginia,  the  Garolinas, 
and  Florida;  but  some  of  these  countries  then  embraced  regions  of  in- 
definite extent  to  tbe  westward,  and  thus  often  (as  in  tbe  case  of  Canada 
and  Florida,  certainly)  did  in  those  early  times  include  a  portion  of  the 
range  of  the  buffalo.  But  upon  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of 
these  authors  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  mention  of  tbe  occurrence  of 
this  animal  within  tbe  present  limits  of  ^ew  York,  New  England,  Can- 
ada, or  Florida  that  will  bear  a  critical  examination.  On  tbe  other  band, 
in  a  score  or  more  distinct  enumerations  of  the  animals  of  Virgina  and 
!New  England,  made  prior  to  1650,  not  a  single  allusion  is  made  to  the 
buffalo  as  existing  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  tbe  Carolinas,  although 
ail  tbe  other  larger  mammals  are  mentioned,  and  here  and  there  de- 
scribed with  sufBcient  detail  torenderthem  unquestionably  recognizable.| 

*  Maroy'8  Exploration  of  the  Red  River,  p.  103, 1653. 

t  Mammals  of  N.  America,  p.  684.  See  aJso  Patent-Office  Report,  Agricultaral,  1851* 
'52,  p.  124, 1852. 

X  A  few  of  these  general  notices,  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources,  bnt  largely  from 
Haklny t's  and  Purcbas's  collections  of  voyages,  are  api>ended  as  examples  of  their  gen- 
eral character : — 

James  Cartier,  or  Jacques  Carthier,  in  1534,  reported  ''great  store  of  wilde  beasts*  aa 
Fannee,  Stags,  Beares,  Marternes,  Hares  and  Foxes,  wit£  divers  other  sorte,'^  on  tbe 
St.  Lawrence,  but  mentions  no  other  large  animals—nothing  like  the  bufialo— in  bis 
several  distinct  enumerations  of  the  "beasts."— Hakluyt,  Voyagesj  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  231- 
290. 

Sir  Francis  Roberaul,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  154S,  says 
of  the  Indians :  "  They  feed  also  of  Stagces,  wild  Bores,  Bugles,  Porkespynes,  and  store 
of  other  wild  beastes.'' — Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  290. 

In  Harlot's  account  of  Virginia,  written  in  1587,  he  enumerates  among  the  beasts, 
*^  Deere,"  ''  Conies,''  "  Saquenuokot,  and  Maquowoc,  two  kinds  of  small  beasts,  greater 
than  Conies,  which  are  very  good  meat,"  '* Squirels"  and  '* Beares,"  and  adds :  '*I  have 
the  names  of  eight  and  twenty  severall  sorts  of  beasts,  which  I  have  heard  of  to  be 
here  and  there  dispersed  in  the  countrey^  especially  in  the  maine:  of  which  there  an 
only  twelve  kinds  that  we  have  yet  discovered,  and  of  those  that  be  good  meat  we 
know  only  them  before  mentioned." — Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  333. 

In  the  Report  of  Gosnold's  Voyage  (1G02)  to  Northern  Virginia  are  ennmerated 
''  Deere  in  great  store,  very  great  and  large :  Beares,  Luzerues,  blacke  Foxes,  BeaTers, 
Otters,  Wilde-eats,  very  large  and  great,  Dogs  like  Foxes,  blacke  and  sharpe-noaed ; 
Conies."— PORCHAS,  Pilgrima,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1G53. 

Martin  Pring,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  (made  in  1603),  speaks  of  the  "Beasts" 
of  Northern  Virginia,  as  follows :  *^  We  saw  here  also  sundry  Horts  of  Beasts,  as  StaA 
Deere,  Beares,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Luserncs,  and  Dogges  with  sharpe  noses."  AgainVfl^ 
Bays:  ''The  Beasts  here  are  Stags,  fallow  Deere  in  abundance,  Beares,  Wolves,  Foxes, 
Lusernes  [Raccoons],  and  (some  say)  Tygrcs,  Porcupines,  and  Dogges  with  sharpe  awl 
long  noses,  with  many  other  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  whose  Cases  and  Furres  being  bere 
after  purchased  by  exchange  may  yeeld  no  small  gaine  to  us.'* — Purchas,  VoL  IV, 
pp.  16.-)4,  lG."><i. 

In  James  Rosier's  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  Captain  George  Waymoath,  in  1605, 
to  Virginia,  we  fiud,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  products  of  the  country,  the  following: 
*'  BeantB,  Deere  red  and  fallow,  Beare,  Wolfe,  Beaver,  Otter,  Conie,  Martema,  SaUA 
Hogs,  Porkespines,  Polcats,  Cats,  wild  great,  Dogs  some  like  Foxes,  some  like  oarothor 
beasts  the  Savages  signe  unto  us  with  homes  and  broad  eares,  which  we  take  tot* 
Olkes  or  Loshes."  (Purciiah,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1667.)  The  locality  here  referred  to  mow 
particularly  was  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Virginia  at  this  time  inclading 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored. 

Captain  John  Smith,  in  his  Description  of  Virginia,  published  in  1606,  says:  "Of 
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Fartberniore,  no  remains  of  the  baffalo  bave  as  yet  been  found  in  the 
Indiap  shell-mounds  of  the  Atlantic  coast,*  while  the  bones  of  elk,  deer, 
caribou,  bear,  and  other  large  mammals  and  birds  occur  with  greater  or 
less  frequency  at  different  localities,  t 

Professor  Baird,  however,  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  their  bones  '^  in 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  bogs,  and  caves/'  near  Carlisle,  in  Peun- 

sylvania.f 

Among  the  more  important  references  to  the  supposed  occurrence 
of  the  buffalo  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  the  Potomac,  are  the 
following.  One  often  quoted  is  that  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Anthonie  Parkhnrst  to  Hichard  Hakluyt,  dated  1578,  concerning  the 
"true  state  and  commodities  of  Newfoundland.''  Parkhurst  writes: 
"Nowe  againe,  for  Venison  plentie,  especially  to  the  North  about 
the  grand  bale,  and  in  the  South  neere  Cape  Kace  and  Plesance: 
there  are  many  other  kinds  of  beasts,  as  Luzarnes,  and  other  mighty 
beastes  like  to  camels  in  greatnesse,  and  their  feete  cloven,  I  did  see 
them  farre  off  not  able  to  discerne  thera  perfectly,  but  their  steps 
shewed  that  their  feete  were  cloven,  and  bigger  than  the  feete  of 
Camels,  I  suppose  them  to  bee  a  kind  of  Buffes  which  I  read  to 
be  in  the  countreyes  adjacent,  and  very  many  in  the  firme  lande.''§ 
Though  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  musk  ox  may  have  been 
referred  to  in  this  allusion  to  a  '<  kind  of  Buffes,"  there  is  apparently 

Beaste,  the  chiefe  are  Deare,  nothing  differing  from  oars.  In  the  Desarts,  towards  the 
heads  of  the  Rivers,  there  are  many,  bat  amongst  the  Rivers,  few.  There  is  a  beast 
-they  call  Aroughcun,  much  like  a  Badger,  but  useth  to  live  on  trees  as  Sqairrels  doe. 
Their  sqairrels,  some  are  neere  as  great  as  our  smallest  sort  of  wilde  Rabbets,  some 
blackish,  or  blacke  and  white,  bat  the  most  are  gray.  A  small  beast  they  have,  they 
call  A»Mpanickf  bat  wee  call  them  flying  Squirrels,  because  spreading  their  le^.  and 
eo  stretching  the  largeness  of  their  skinnes,  that  they  have  been  seen  to  flie  thirtio  or 
ibrtie  yards.  An  Opassam  hath  a  head  like  a  Swine,  and  a  taile  like  a  Rat,  and  is  of 
the  bignesse  of  a  Cat.  Under  her  belly  she  hath  a  bag,  wherein  she  lodgeth,  oarrieth, 
and  snckleth  her  young.  Mnssascus,  is  a  beast  of  the  forme  and  nature  of  our  water 
Rate,  but  many  of  them  smeU  exceeding  strongly  of  Musk.  Their  Hares  are  no  bigger 
than  our  Conies,  and  few  of  them  to  be  found. 

''Their  Beares  are  very  little  in  comparison  of  those  of  Musoavia  and  Tariaria.  The 
Beaver  is  as  big  as  any  ordinarie  great  Dog,  but  his  legs  exceeding  short.  His  fore 
feet  like  a  Dogs,  his  hinder  feet  like  a  Swans.  His  taile  somewhat  like  the  forme  of  a 
Racket  bare  without  haire,  which  to  eate  the  Savages  esteeme  a  great  delicate.  They 
have  many  Otters,  which  as  the  Beavers  they  take  with  snares,  and  esteeme  the  skius 
great  ornaments,  and  of  all  those  beasts  they  use  to  fcede  when  they  catch  them. 

*^  There  is  also  a  beast  Vetchunqvoyes,  in  the  forme  of  a  wilde  Cat,  their  Foxes  are  like 
our  silver  haired  Conies  of  a  small  proportion,  and  not  smelling  like  those  in  England. 
Their  Dogs  of  that  Conn  trey  are  like  their  Wolves,  and  cannot  barke  but  howle ;  and 
their  Wolves  not  much  bigger  than  our  English  Foxos.  Martins,  Powlecats,  Weessels, 
and  Minks  we  know  they  nave,  because  we  have  scene  many  of  their  skins,  though 
very  seldome  any  of  them  alive.  But  one  thing  is  strange,  that  wee  could  never  per- 
ceive their  vermine  destroy  our  Hens,  Fgges,  nor  Chickens,  nor  doe  any  hurt,  nor  their 
Flyes  nor  Serpents  any  way  peruitions,  where  in  the  South  parts  of  America  they  are 
alwaies  dangerous  and  often  deadly." — ^Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1695,  1696. 

In  Haklnyt's  "  Description  of  Florida,"  compiled  from  the  French  authors,  he  says, 
under  the  head  of  '*  The  Beastes  of  Florida : "  "  The  Beastes  best  known  in  this  Couu- 
trey  are  Stagges,  Hindes.  Goates,  Deere,  Leopards  [Lynxes],  Ounces,  Lusernes,  divers 
sorts  of  Wolves,  wilde  Dogs,  Hares,  Cunnies,  and  a  ceHaine  kinde  of  Beast  that  difier- 
eth  little  from  the  Lyon  of  Africa."— Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  369. 

In  a  **  True  Declaration  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonic  in  Virginia,"  printed  in  1610,  we 

•  I  have  been  assured  of  this  fact  by  the  late  Professor  J.  Wyman,  and  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  and  others  who  have  made  these  prehistoric  remains  of  the  aborigines  a 
special  study. 

tSeeWyman's  Account  of  some  Kja'kenm(pddings,  or  Shell-heaps,  in  Maine  and 
Bfassachusetts. — Amer.  Naturalist^  Vol.  I,  pp.  561-584,  1668. 

t  Patent-Oflioe  Report,  Agricultural,  1851-'r)2,  p.  W4. 

i  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  173,  London,  1600.  (The  Editi  n  of  1810  is  the 
one  quoted  in  this  memoir.) 
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little  reason  todoabttliat  tUpae  "Buffes"  were  the  mooM,  wUich  tfap 
early  voyagers  fonud  on  tlie  atljacent  nmiuland  in  givjkt  numbers; 
yet  Maruy"  ami  others  have  supposed  this  to  be  a  {wssible  reference 
to  the  buffalo,  probably  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  Buffea." 

Another  simitar  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Hii  iiuimal  like  an  ox 
in  Nowfouodland  is  contained  in  the  report  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
voyage  to  this  island  in  158-'i.  in  an  enumeration  of  the  "  commoditioe 
thereof"  are  mentioned  "  Beasts  of  sundry  kiudca.  red  deare,  buflles 
or  a  beast,  as  it  seemeth  by  the  tract  &  foote  very  large,  in  mauer  of 
an  oxo."  t  In  the  account  of  tho  "  flrst  voyatre  made  to  the  coast  of 
America"  by  Captains  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  in  15S4,  it 
is  said  that  they  treated  with  the  Indians  for  "Chamoys,  Buffe  and 
Deero  skinnes";  J  and  Thomas  Ilariot,  in  his  "briefe  and  trne  report 
of  tho  new  found  land  of  "Virginia,"  written  in  15^7,  mentions  "Deer 
Bkinnes  dressed  after  tho  manner  of  Chamoes,  or  undressed,"  atnou;; 
tJie  commodities  of  the  country.  §  The  same  writer  speaks  later  of  the 
•'beasts"  of  Virginia,  and  sayiii,  "  I  have  the  names  of  eight  and  twenty 
aeve  rail  sorts,  ....  of  which  there  are  only  twelve  kinds  thatwe 
have  yet  discovered,  and  of  those  that  be  good  meat,  we  know  only  them 
before  mentioned,''  among  which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  Boffes," 
"Buffles,"  "wild  Cattle,"  or  anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all 
like  the  buffalo.  || 

nail:  "Th«  Beasts  of  the  Counuie,  as  Du«te,  rwi,  and  fallow,  do  auanero  in  muUitDdc 
(pcuplu  for  people  considereil)  to  our  proportion  of  oxbo,  whicb  sppeartrth  by  lh»e 
(^periencea.  Flret  llie  people  of  tbe  Conntrie  are  appsTFlleii  id  tliu  skicnea  of  Iheae 
bsHuts;  NNCt,  liard  by  the  fort,  two  bnndred  in  one  heard  linve  been  nsnally  obserrol. 
Fnrtber,  onr  men  bare  seen  4000.  of  these  akin  a  py  led  up  in  one  trardniabeof  Foichalam: 
Lastly,  inanity  store  bare  been  presented  W  Captaine  Saeport  upoo  sundry  occmmit* : 
•nch  apleutieof  CatteU,as  ailtbeSpauiardafoundnot  inUieirbcilekiiigtloDieof  Afeno*, 
when  Bl)  Ibeir  presents  were  bnt  bennea,  and  ginycochs,  aud  the  bread  of  Maixe,  and 
Ceotly.  There  are  Arocount,  and  Jpofontu,  in  sbnpe  like  to  pijises,  ebrouiled  in  hol- 
low roots  of  trees :  There  are  Hares  and  Conies,  anil  other  beasts  proper  to  tbe  Coantrie 
in  plenlifiill  manner."— Fohck's  Cnll.  IIM.  TrarU.  V,.l.  Ill,  Ni..  !.  y.  1:1. 

Caplain  John  Smith,  iu  bii  "Dt-acriptioii  uf  Ni'H    I    ..  ■ ■  i|  in   IlUfi.  tlins 

CTHiinpratea  Ibe  "lieastn";  "Moos,  a  ben.st  bifiger  (l:.i  ■  ,  red,  and  Ful- 

low;  Bevers,  Wolves,  Foses,  both  blacke  and  otlii^i  :  ■  [■.ions].  Wild- 

cats, Bearea,  Ottera,  Martins,  Fitcbee,  Musquassus,  auil  di\irrse aort^ ul"  veimino,  whose 
uamea  I  know  not,"— Force's  Coll.  Hint.  Tracts,  Vol.  II,  No,  1,  p.  17, 

William  Stracbey,  iu  bis ''Hiatoria  of  Travaile  iuto  Virj^inia  Britannia,"  writtmi 
before  11)20,  aaya:  "  .  .  .  .  the  people  labont  the  Chesapeake  B»y]  breed  ap  tame 
turkies  about  their  howsea,  anil  take  apes  in  the  monotaines,"  on  tbe  antbority  of  an 
Indian  named  Macbumpa.  Agaiu  beaays:  "  Martins,  pole -cat  ts,  weesetls,  and  monkeys 
we  knowe  thoy  have,  because  we  bare  seene  many  of  their  skynns,  tboush  very  sel- 
dom any  of  them  alire."— ffnWujf  Sodely'a  PablicaUom,  Vol.  for  1849,  pp.  '.S,  125. 

"In  Ueti  Eofrland's  Plantation  "  (London,  1630],  it  is  said ;  "For  Beasts  theM  are 
some  lipares,  and  they  say  aome  Lyons  also ;  for  they  have  been  seen  at  Cape  Anne. 
Also  here  are  sereratl  sorts  of  Deere,  some  trbereof  bring  three  or  four  yonng  odm  at 
once,  which  is  not  ordiuarie  in  England.  Also  Wolves,  Foxes,  Beavers,  Otters,  Martins, 
great  wild  Cats,  and  a  groat  Beast  called  a  Molke  [moose]  as  blggeos  anOxe.  I  bars 
seen  the  skins  of  all  these  Beasts  since  I  came  to  this  Plantation,  excetiting  Lyons. 
Also  here  are  great  store  of  Si|neiTels,  some  greater,  aud  some  smaller  and  leeeer ;  thera 
are  aonie  of  the  leaser  sort,  tbey  tell  me,  that  by  a  certaine  Skin  nill  &;  from  Tree  to 
Tret)  though  they  stand  farre  distant. "—Force's  Coll.  Hist.  Trad;  Vol.  I,  No,  12,  p.  & 

Tbomas  Uortou,  in  his  "New  English  Canaan,"  printed  iti  lli:t'j, devotes  six  pages  t« 
a  description  of  the  "  beasts,"  giving  rerj'  quaint  and  ctirioiis  deacriptioDB  of  all  tho 
more  important,  bnt  makes  no  reference  to  any  animal  like  tbo  buflalo. 

Father  Andrew  White,  iu  describing  Maryland  in  IG^'J,  says,  "  But  so  great  is  tbo 
abnndance  of  swine  and  deer  that  lucy  are  rather  troublesome  than  advaDtageons- 


*  Ei[iloration  of  tbe  Bed  River  of  Lonistaua,  p.  1U4,  1653. 

t  Hatluvt,  Voyafjes,  etc.,  Vol.  HI,  p.  W5. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  Wi.    5  Ibid.,  p.  327.    II  Hakhijt,  Voyages,  etc.,  p 
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lu  the  narrative  of  tbe  travels  of  David  Ingram  from  the  Gulf  of 
IMexico  to  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia,  made  in  1568-'69,  are  anqaes- 
tionable  references  to  the  buffalo,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  pos- 
sible evidence  of  its  existence  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  but  the  whole 
narrative  is  full  of  exaggerations  and  fanciful  descriptions  of  mythical 
things  and  scenes,  while  the  localities  are  wholly  vague.  The  account 
speaks,  for  instance,  of  "  great  plentye  of  Buffes  ....  w^'**  are 
Beastes  as  bigge  as  twoe  Oxen  in  length  almost  twentye  loote,  havinge 
longe  eares  like  a  bludde  hownde  w**»  long  heares  about  there  eares,  ther 
homes  be  Crooked  like  Karnes  homes,  ther  eyes  blacke,  there  heares 
longe  blacke,  rough  and  hagged  as  a  Goate,  the  Hydes  of  these  Beastes 
are  soldo  verye  deare.  These  Beastes  doe  keepe  Company  only  by 
couples  a  male  and  a  female  and  doe  always  tighte  w^^^  others  of  the 
same  kynde."* 

The  account  also  says,  "  He  did  alsoe  see  in  that  Countrye  boathe 
Elephantes  and  Uunces.  He  did  also  see  one  other  straunge  Beaste 
bigger  than  a  Beare,  yt  had  nether  heade  nor  necke,  his  eyes  and  mouthe 
weare  in  his  brest."  It  also  describes  "  redd  Sheepe  "  which  lived  in 
herds  of  five  hundred  individuals.  Since  Ingram's  route  doubtless  took 
him  through  a  portion  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  the  above-quoted 
description  of  ^'  Buffes"  may  refer  to  that  animal,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  locality  was  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Oows  also  are  innnmerablo,  and  oxen  suitable  for  bearing  burdens  or  for  food ;  besides 
five  other  kinds  of  large  beasts  unknown  to  us,  which  our  neighbors  admit  to  their 
table.  Sheep  will  have  to  be  taken  hence  or  from  the  Canaries ;  asses  also,  and  mules 
and  horses.  The  neighboring  forests  are  full  of  wild  bulls  and  heifers,  of  which  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  thousand  are  annually  carried  to  Saville  from  that  part  which 
lies  towards  New  Mexico.  As  many  deer  as  you  wish  can  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
ing people.  Add  to  this  muskrats,  rabbits,  boavers,  badgers,  and  martens,  not  how- 
ever destructive,  as  with  us,  to  eggs  and  hens.^ — A  Relation  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  near  Virginia,  ^c.  (Force's  CoU,  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  IV, 
Xo.  12,  pp.  6,  7.) 

In  *' A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,''  printed  in  London  in  1649,  is  given  a  list  of 
**  Beasts,  great  and  small  as  followetu  :  above  20  severall  kinds,''  including  all  tbe  larger 
Qpecies,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  bufiFalo. — Force's  ColL  Hist.  Tracts,  Vol.  II,  No. 
b,  p.  16. 

In  an  ^'Account  of  Virginia  in  Generall,  but  particularly  Carolana,  which  comprehends 
Jioanoak  and  the  southern  parts  of  rir^tiua,"  printed  in  1650,  it  is  said,  "  Nor  is  the 
Land  any  les^e  provided  of  native  Flesh,  Elkes  bigger  then  Oxen,  whose  bide  is  ad- 
mirable Bufiie,  flesh  excellent,  and  maybe  made,  if  kept  domesticke,  as  useful  for  draught 
and  carriage  as  Oxen .  Deere  in  a  numerous  abundance,  and  delicate  Venison,  Racoones, 
Hares,  Conyes^  Bevers,  Squirrel],  Beares,  all  of  a  deli^htfuU  nourishment  for  food,  and 
their  Furres  rich,  warroe,  and  convenient  for  clothmg  and  Merchandise." — Force's 
Voll  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  HI,  No.  11,  pp.  11,  12. 

Clayton,  in  his  very  detailed  account  of  the  natural  products  of  Virginia,  written  in 
1688,  says,  *'  There  were  neither  Horses,  Bulls,  Cows,  Sheep,  or  Swine,  in  all  the  Country, 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  as  I  have  heard,  and  have  much  reason  to  believe. 
....  Wild  Bulls  and  Coios  there  are  now  in  the  uninhabited  Parts,  but  such  only 
as  have  been  bred  from  some  that  have  strayed,  and  become  wild,  and  have  propagated 
tbeir  kind,  and  are  difficult  to  be  shot,  having  a  great  Aouteness  of  Smelling.'' — Force's 
ColL  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  p.  35. 

This  leads  to  toe  inference  that  the  frequent  allusions  to  toild  huUs  and  mid  oows  in 
the  early  accounts  of  Virginia,  etc.,  often  really  refer  to  domestic  cattle  that  had  ruu 
wild. 

Many  citations  of  a  similar  character  might  be  added,  containing  curious  and  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  "  beasts,"  but  none  of  the  enumerations  include  the  buffalo. 
As  these  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  products  were  mostly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  emigration,  it  is  not  presumable  that  so  important  an  animal 
as  the  buffalo  would  have  been  omitted  if  these  early  writers  had  ever  heard  of  it  as 
existing  in  any  part  of  the  countries  they  describe. 

*  The  Land  Travels  of  David  Ingram  and  others  in  the  years  156d-'69.  From  the  Rio 
de  Minas  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Breton  in  Acadia.  Edited  from  the  original 
MS.  (Sloane  M8S.,  Mus.  Brit.,  No.  1447,  ff.  1-18)  by  P.  C.  J.  Weston,  in  Doc.  connected 
with  the  Hist,  of  8.  Carolina.    London,  1856,  p.  14. 
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ChaoapIaiD,  as  early  as  1G04,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River  nearly 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  altboagh  he  obtained  from  the  Indians  qoite  dis- 
tinct accounts  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  of  the  Copper  Mines  of 
Lake  Superior,  be  seems  not  to  have  learned  anything  respecting  the 
baffalo.  The  animal  which  he  describes  as  the  ^*  Orignac**  or  **  Original '' 
irt  without  doubt  the  moose.  Ue  mentions  it  as  an  animal  '*•  which  is  like 
an  Ox,''*  and  Purcbas  in  his  marginal  notes,  adds,  ^^Orignac,  a  b^ist 
like  an  oxe."'  He  first  met  with  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagnenay,  and 
later  encountered  it  among  the  animals  he  found  at  the  month  of  the 
Richelieu,  speaking  of  it  as  the  ^^  Orignac,^  and  Purchsis  again  adds, 
^^  Orignas  are  before  said  to  bee  like  oxen,  |>erhaps  Bufifes.  Le^carhot^ 
[says]  that  Orignacs  SLreEUansJ^^ — the  French  term  for  the  moose.  The 
name  ^^  orignac  "  or  ^^  original  ^  of  the  early  French  explorers  appears 
to  have  been  applied  indiflierently  to  both  the  moose  {Alcfs  malchis)  and 
the  elk  {Cerrus  canadensis),  but  never  to  the  bufifalo.  Champlain,  in 
speaking  of  the  game  he  found  about  Lake  Champlain,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  buffalo,  neither  do  any  of  the  subsequent  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  ^^EUans,^  we  find  in  Lescarbot^s 
account  the  following:  ''The  winter  being  come,  the  Savages  of  the 
Couutrey  did  assemble  themselves  from  farre  to  Port  Roi^aUy  for  to  tmcke 
with  the  Frenchmen  for  such  things  as  they  had,  some  bringing  Beavers 
skins  and  Otters  ....  and  also  Ellans  or  Stagges,  whereof  good 
buffe  be  made."!  We  thus  see  that  the  term  buffe  was  also  applied  to 
the  products  of  the  elk  and  moose.  Charlevoix's  description  of  the 
Original,  however,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  moose,  and  to  no  other 
animal,  ('harlevoix  says :  ''  What  they  here  [in  Canada]  call  the  Orig- 
inal, is  what  in  Germany,  Poland  and  Muscovy,  they  call  the  Elk,  or 

Great  Beast Its  Horns  are  not  less  long  than  those  of  a 

Hart,  and  much  wider.    They  are  flat  and  forked  like  those  ol  a  Deer, 
and  are  renewetl  every  Year.''§ 

Hennepin  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  crossed  the  lakes  to  the 
X>rairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  1G79-80,  but  Hennepin  in  his  narra- 
tive of  his  travels  does  not  speak  of  meeting  with  the  buffalo  until  be 
had  reached  the  Illinois  River  in  December,  I679.||  In  his  account  of 
the  productions  of  Canada,  he  says,  *^  There  are  to  be  had  Skins  of  Elks, 
or  Orignaux,  as  they  are  called  in  Canada,  of  the  white  Wolf  or  Lynx, 
of  black  Foxes,  ....  of  common  Foxes,  Otters,  Martins,  wild  Cats, 
wild  Goats,  Harts,  Porcupines,^  etclj  In  the  account  he  has  given  oi 
his  travels  he  describes  the  buffalo  with  such  particularity**  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  if  he  had  met  with  or  known  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
buffalo  in  what  is  now  known  as  Canada,  he  would  not  have  failed  to 
enumerate  it  among  the  products  of  that  country. 

In  1763  Marquette  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  tbe 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  but  he  appears  not  to  have  met  with 
the  buffalo  till  he  reached  the  Wisconsin  River.tt 

Charlevoix,  who  traversed  the  same  country  in  1720,  and  who  has 
left  us  in  his  letters  a  full  account  of  bis  journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 

"  Porchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1607. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  1(513. 

i  Parchaa,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1013. 

$  Letters  to  the  Dutchess  of  Lesdiguieres,  Goadby's  Eoglish  Ed.,  London,  1763,  p.M. 
H  New  Discovery  of  a  great  Conntry  in  America.  English  Ed.,  161W,  p.  90. 
•:  Voyage  into  North  America,  English  Ed.,  1679,  pp.  136, 137. 
••New  Discovery,  etc.,  p.  91. 

tt  An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  some  new  Conntries  and  Nations  in  X.  America  in 
1673.    Translation  in  French's  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Part  II,  pp.  ^79-297. 
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and  thence  westward  through  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  only  heard  of 
their  existence  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  he  himseli  coasting 
along  the  northern  shore.  Concerning  the  game  of  the  country  border- 
ing Lake  Erie  he  says,  "  Water-fowl  swarmed  everywhere :  I  cannot 
say  there  is  such  Plenty  of  Game  in  the  Woods,  but  I  know  that  on 
the  South  Side  there  are  vast  Herds  of  wild  Cattle.'^  Again  he  says, 
*'  But  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  leagues  [from  Detroit  River],  inclining 
towards  the  Lake  Eri^  to  the  South  West,  one  sees  vast  Meadows 
winch  extend  above  a  hundred  Leagues  every  Way,  and  which  feed  a  pro- 
digious Number  of  those  Cattle  which  I  have  already  mentioned  sev- 
eral Times-^t  He  gives,  however,  an  account  of  the  "chase''  in  Can- 
ada, in  which  he  describes  the  method  of  hunting  the  bufifalo,  but  the 
locality  is  specified  as ''  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  New  France,  oti 
both  Sides  of  the  Mississippi,"!  which  was  then  generally  called  Canada. 

In  the  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Father  Simon  Le  Moine  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  "Iroquois  Onondagoes"  in  1053-54  we  find  what  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  indisputable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  both  New  York  and  Canada.  lu  this 
account  we  find  the  following :  "At  the  other  side  of  the  Eapid§  I  per- 
ceived a  herd  of  wild  cow8\\  which  were  passing  at  their  ease  in  great 
state.  Five  or  six  hundred  are  seen  sometimes  in  these  regions  in  one 
drove."  IJ  In  the  "  Kelation  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  PAnn6e  1665, 
we  find  the  following  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River :  "  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  that  can  be  seen,  whether  we  regard 
its  beauty  or  its  convenience,  for  we  meet  there  almost  throughout,  a 
vast  number  of  beautiful  Islands,  some  large,  others  small,  but  all  cov- 
ered wjth  fine  timber  and  full  of  deer,  bears,  wild  cot(?«,**  which  supply 
abundance  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  travelers,  who  find  it  every- 
where, and  sometimes  entire  herds  of  fallow  deer.^tt 

We  have  here  a  term  {vaclies  sauvages)  employed  which  was  often  used 
by  the  early  French  writers  to  designate  the  bufialo,  and  also  the  ac- 
count of  large  herds  being  seen,  which  seems  still  further  to  imply  that 
the  animals  were  unquestionably  buffaloes,  yet  the  locality  is  one  which 
was  frequently  passed  over  by  travellers  during  the  previous  fifty  years, 
not  one  of  whom  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  nor  is  any  mention  of  its  occurrence  there  made  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  region  is,  furthermore,  a  heavily  wooded  country, 
situated  several  hundred  miles  from  the  prairies,  and  ^m  the  most 
easterly  known  range  of  the  buffalo.  These  facts  alone  tend  to  render 
these  accounts  improbable,  but  fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  the  animals  here  mentioned,  for  in  the  sequel  of 

*  Letters,  Qoadby's  Eo^lish  Ed.,  1763,  p.  170.  Dodsley's  EDglish  Edition  says  "  a 
prodi^oQS  qaantity  of  Bufialoes'*  (Vol.  II,  p.  3). 

t  Ibid,  p.  178.    Dodsley's  Translation  says  again, ''  those  buffaloes ''  (Vol.  II,  p.  18). 

X  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

$  This  locality  is  Jnst  below  St.  Ignatius,  on  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  not  far  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

II  **  Vaches  sanvages,''  in  the  original.  Relation  de  la  Nonv.  France  en  les  Annies 
ia53-54,  p.  85. 

f  Documentary  Hist.  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  31. 

*****  Vaches  sauvages."  Relation  de  la  Nouv.  France  en  Pannde  1665,  pp.  49, 50.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Shea  also  observes :  '*  The  animal  called  by  the  Canadian  Frencn  vaohe  aauvage 
was  the  American  elk,  or  moose,''  and  cites  Boucher  (Hist.  Nat.  du  Canada)  as  author- 
ity. **  Boucher,"  says  Shea,  **  expressly  states  that  the  buffaloes  were  found  only  in 
the  Ottawa  country,  that  is,  in  the  far  West,  while  the  vache  sauvagCf  or  original,  and 
the  ane  sauvage^  or  caribou,  were  seen  in  Canada." — Didoovery  and  Exploration  of  the 
MissiMippi  Valley f  p.  16,  footnote. 

t+  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  62. 

31  G  S 


Father  Le  Moin^'s  Jonruol  the  followiog  passages  tender  it  t^rtaia  that 
the  aiiimuls  referred  to  were  eitber  deer  or  elk  : — 

"  l8t  day  of  8eiit.  I  uevet  saw  bo  luany  deer,  but  we  had  no  indi- 
natioD  to  huut.  My  couipaiiion  killed  three,  aa  if  agaiuHt  UU  will 
VV'liat  a  pity  I  for  we  left  all  the  veuiaou  there,  reserviug  tbe  bides  aud 
fioine  of  the  most  delicate  morsels. 

"2udoflLe  month.  Travelling  through  rastprairies,  wesaw  iii  divers 
quarters  immense  herds  of  wild  balls  and  cows;*  their  horns  resemble 
t«  notne  retpects  tie  antlers  of  tlie  stag. 

•'3d  and 4th.  Uur  game  docs  not  leave  us;  it  seems  that  veuisun  aud 
game  follow  na  everywhere.  Droves  of  twenty  cows  plunge  into  the 
water  as  if  to  meet  as.  Some  are  killed,  for  sake  of  amusement,  by  blows 
of  an  flse.''t 

From  Che  context  we  learn  that  the  locality  was  but  a  few  leagues 
above  Montreal,  on  the  St.  liawrence.  Tbeae  bauds  of  "  bulls  aud 
oowa"  were  doubtless  etks  {Cervus  catuulensis).^ 

Peter  Kalm  says:  "Wlldiiattleare"  |1T49]  "abundant  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Gauada,  and  have  been  there  Irom  time  immemorial.  They  are 
plentiful  in  those  parts,  itarticularly  wbere  the  Illinois  Indians  live, 
which  lire  uearly  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia^  but  further  north  tbey 
are  seldom  observed."!  Ji  respeet  to  this  passage  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  the  portion  of  Canada  here  mentioned  is  the  present  State 
of  Illinois. 

Ogilby  says :  "  Towards  the  South  of  New  York  are  many  Uuflles. 
Beasts  which  {according  to  Erasmus  Stella]  are  betwixt  a  Horse  and  ii 

Stag Tbey  have  broad  branching  Horns  like  a  Stag,  short  Tail, 

rough  Neck,  Hair  colored  according  to  the  several  seasons,"  etc.  Tie 
animals  berecailed  Cu^es,wereof  course  elks,  sbowiugagain  that  the  use 
of  the  term  buffiee  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  reference  to  the  bnffata 
The  same  writer,  however,  in  his  description  of  Maryland,  says:  "In  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Oountry  are  Buffaloes,  Ella,  Tygers,  Beam,  ITfl/ew, 
Havoum,  and  luniiy  other  sorts  of  IJeaatw,"i|  What  portion  of  theeounirs 
luaj  have  been  rcHTrt'd  to  as  thu  '"appiT  ]>art9  of  the  i'ountr,\"  is  imcti- 
tain,  but  the  preceding  narratives  of  exploration,  on  which  Ogilby's  work 
is  based,  make  no  meutiou  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  iu  the  region 
now  known  as  Maryland. 

Father  Andrew  White,  in  "An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  iu  Maryland,  uear  Virginia,"  published  iu  1677,  in  his 
aceouutof  the  animals  previously  quoted  (p.  73,  footnote),  says :  "There 
are  also  vast  herds  of  cows  aud  wild  oxen,  St  for  beasts  of  burden  and 

gou<l  to  eat Tbe  nearest  woods  are  full  of  horses  aud  wild  bulls 

and  cows.  Five  or  six  thousand  of  tbe  skins  of  these  animals  are  carried 
every  year  to  Saville,  from  that  part  of  tbe  country  which  lies  westward 
towards  New  Mexico."fl  It  is  evident  tbat  this  reference  to  herds  of  wild 
cattle  refers  not  at  all  to  tbe  buffalo,  nor  even  to  tbe  region  of  country  noK 
known  as  Maryland,  but  to  tbe  Spanish  Possessions  in  the  southwest, 

*  Tb«  origiual  says,  "  grand  tioupeaux  de  bieufe  &  de  vaches  aauvages." — Rtl.  etc, 
165:l-5J,  p.  liO. 
t  Ibid.,  piK  43,  4-1.    Translated  from  Relation   de  la  Konv,  France,  1653-^,  pp.  95, 


.-  speak  of  lh« 

}  Kalui'8  Trnvela  iu  N.  America,  Forater's  Traoidalioii,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  60. 
ii  Ouilbr's  America,  pp.  \'2,  V-X  (London,  IGtil). 

1  Tronalation  of  Fatter  'WIJite'B  !' Account,"  iu  Force's  Coll,  Hist,  Tracts,  VoL  IV, 
No.  12,  1)11.6,  7. 
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whence  the  exportation  of  hides  of  the  domestic  cattle  to  Spain  had 
long  before  begun.* 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope,t  however,  recently  says:  "Of  the  ruminants  [of 
Maryland],  the  bison  (Bos  americantis)  and  the  elk  {Gervm  canademia)^ 
the  largest  known  of  the  true  deer,  have  been  destroyed  by  human 
agency,"  implying  their  former  existence  in  that  State.  On  inquiry  of 
Professor  Cope  for  the  grounds  of  such  an  inference  he  stalest  that  he 
has  found  their  unfossilized  bones  in  superficial  deposits  in  Virginia, 
and  adds:  "I  think,  but  will  not  now  assert,  from  more  northern  local- 
ities.''§ 

In  Salmon's  "  Present  StAte  of  Virginia,''  printed  in  1737,  we  read 
that  Sir  William  Berkeley  sent  (apparently  about  1733)  a  small  party  of 
'^  about  fourteen  English  and  as  many  Indians^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Henry  Batt,"  to  explore  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  "  They  set  out  together,"  says  Salmon,  "  from 
Appomattoxj  and  in  Seven  Days  March  reach'd  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains, 
The  Mountains  they  first  arriv'd  at  were  not  extraordinary  high  or 
steep,  but  after  they  had  passed  the  first  Eidge  they  encounter'd  others 
that  seem'd  to  reach  the  Clouds,  and  were  so  perpendicular  and  full  of 
Precipices,  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  Day's  March  they  could  not  travel 
three  miles  in  a  direct  Line.  In  other  Places  they  found  large  level 
Plains  and  fine  Savanna's  three  or  four  Miles  wide,  in  which  were  an 
infinite  quantity  of  Turkies,  Deer,  Elks,  and  Buifaloes,  so  gentle  and 
undisturbed  that  they  had  no  Fear  at  the  Appearance  of  the  Men,  but 
would  suEev  them  to  come  almost  within  Eeach  of  their  Hands."||  This 
account  shows  that  buffaloes  were  not  seen  by  the  explorers  till  they 
entered  the  mountains  and  encountered  the  herds  that  extended  east- 
ward from  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia. 

Another  reference  to  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  discovery  by  Sir  Samuel  ArgoU 
of  "  Shag-haired  Oxen"  in  Virginia.  In  his  letter  to  "  Master  Nicholas 
Hawes  (written  June,  1G13"),  as  given  by  Purchas,  Sir  Samuel  says :  . . . . 
"[I]  returned  my  self  with  the  ship  into  Pemhrook  Kiver,  and  so  discov- 
ered to  the  head  ofitj  which  is  about  65.  leagues  into  the  Land,  and  nav- 
igable for  any  ship.  And  then  marching  into  the  Countrie,  I  found  great 
store  of  Cattle  as  big  as  Kine,  of  which,  the  Indians  that  were  my  guides, 
killed  a  couple  which  wee  found  to  be  very  good  and  wholesome  meate, 
and  are  very  easie  to  be  killed,  in  regard  they  are  heavy,  slow,  and  not  so 
wild  as  other  beasts  of  the  wiUlernesse."^  Purchas  also  says,  in  his 
**  Virginias  Verger,  or  Discourse  on  Virginia,"  in  enumerating  the  ani- 
mals of  Virginia,  <'  I  might  adde  Shag  haired  oxen,  seen  by  Sir  Samuel 
ArgoU." 

The  "Pembrook,"  or  "Penbrooke"  mentioned  in  Argoll's  account, 
has  generally  been  considered  as  the  "  Patowomeck,"  or  one  of  its 

*  See  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico^  Culleu's  English  TraDslatioD,  Vol.  11,  p.  308> 
where  Clavigero  states,  od  the  authority  of  Acosta,  that  in  1587  sizty-foar  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ox  hides  were  taken  to  Spain,  so  rapidly  had  the  domestic  cat- 
tle increased  in  Mexico. 

t  New  Top.  Map  of  Maryland,  p.  16, 1873. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  December  22,  1875. 

^  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  remains  from  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  other  localities  in  Maryland,  some  partly  fossilized  and  others  nearly- 
unchanged,  which  though  collected  for  bison  remains  proved  to  be  those  of  domcstio 
cattle. 

II  Salmon  (T.),  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  14  (London^  1737). 
•I  Purchas,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1765. 
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afflaeuts,  bat  it  was,  I  think,  unqaestionably  the  James.*  The  region 
visited  by  Captain  Batt  must  have  also  been  somewhere  on  the  head- 
\7aters  of  the  James.  There  is  still  traditional  evidence  that  buffaloes 
formerly  passed  eastward  from  the  head- waters  of  the  Great  Eanawha^ 
in  West  Virginia,  to  this  region.  Professor  8haler,  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  names  as  "  Buffalo  Springs"  and  "  Buffalo  Ford,"  in 
the  region  of  Amherst,  Bath,  and  Pocahontas  Counties,  Virginia,  has 
made  successful  effort  to  ascertain  whether  they  indicated  the  former 
presence  there  of  buffaloes.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  respecting  the 
matter,  Mr.  O.  W.  Pritchett  has  kindly  sent  him  the  following  imix)rt- 
ant  information.  Mr.  Pritchett  says  that  the  "  old  men'^  of  that  country 
affirm  <^  that  the  Buffalo  Springs  were  so  nameil  from  a  Salt  Lick  near 
by  of  that  name,  to  which  their  fathers  were  guided  by  the  buffalo  trails. 
The  tradition  is  abundant  and  easily  verified,  that  buffalo  and  elk  were 
numerous  in  that  part  of  Virginia  within  a  period  comparatively  recent. 
These  traditions  are  especially  abundant  in  Bath  and  Pocahontas  Coun- 
ties, lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  xVlleghauies.  On  the  Cow 
Pasture  River  (which  with  the  Jackson  forms  the  James)  in  Bath  County, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Blowing  Cave  and  Wallawhatoola  Springs  (Indian 
names  for  Crooked  River)  is  a  salt  lick,  near  which  they  still  show  the 
deep-worn  trail  of  the  buffalo,  at  the  ix)int  where  they  crossed  the  river, 

still  called  Buffalo  Ford There  are  men  still  living  there 

whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  saw  the  buffalo,  and  even,  in  one  in- 
stance,  caught  and  domesticated  them.^t  In  corroboration  of  the  above 
important  statements,  Mr.  Pritchett  refers  to  a  number  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  of  the  region  in  question  as  being  ready  to 
vouch  for  his  statements.  The  localities  he  mentions  are  all  well  up  in 
the  mountains,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  Pocahontas  County  being  wholly 
west  of  the  divide,  on  the  Greenbrier  River.  Bath  County  adjoins  it  on 
the  east,  and  embraces  the  extreme  upper  tributaries  of  the  James. 
These  counties  are  the  ones  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pritchett  as  those  where 
the  evidence  of  the  former  presence  of  the  buffalo  is  still  "  abundant.^ 
Amheret  County  is  some  distance  lower  down  the  James,  and  if  the 
name  ^'  Buffalo  Springs,"  in  that  county,  is  to  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  former  existence  there  of  the  buffalo,  these  animals 
must  have  at  times  wandered  to  some  distance  down  the  James,  as  far 
at  least  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  Watson,  in  his  ^^  Annals  of  Philadelphia,"! 
says :  "  The  latest  mention  of  buffaloes  nearest  to  our  region  of  country 
is  mentioned  in  1730,  when  a  gentleman  from  the  Shanadore,  Va.,  saw 
there  a  buffalo  killed  of  1,400  pounds,  and  several  others  came  in  a  drove 
at  the  same  time."  This  was  probably  a  wandering  herd  from  the  region 
of  the  Upper  James  River. 

There  are  also  reasons  for  sui^posing  that  the  buffalo  at  times  crossed 
through  the  low  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Central  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Atlantic  slope.    Professor  Baird  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  its 

*  The  "  Patowomeck''  meDtioDed  by  ArgoU  (or  Argall)  is  evidently  the  Indian  chief 
of  that  name,  and  not  the  river  *'  Patowomeck/'  Porchas,  iu  his  marginal  notes  to 
ArgoU's  letter,  says,  "  His  first  voyage  to  Pataxvomec  and  Fenbrooke  River,"  not  Biven; 
and  again,  *^  The  second  voyage  to  Fenbrooke  River."  ArgoU  himself  speaks  of  going 
to  *'feUjh  Come  from  Fatatcomeckf"  for  which  piirnose  he  "entered  into  PemKvw&f 
Biver,"  and  after  obtaining  his  cargo  of  corn  he  **  hasted  to  James  Towne,"  and  later 


going  to  the '' great  King 

Patowomecl^  ioT  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  possession  by  ''strategem"  of  the  *'Greii 

fig^atan$  Daughter  Pokahvntis," 

-  i  Letter  to  Profeesor  Shaler,  dated  Glasgow.  Mo.,  Jnly  31, 1875. 

^  t  The  locality,  though  not  stated,  is  probably  Cumberlaud  County. 
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bones  in  the  saperficial  deposits  and  caves  of  portions  of  the  State,  and 
there  is  the  traditional  evidence  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  such  names 
as  "  Buffalo  Creek"  and  "  Buffalo  Valley,"  in  Union  County,  near  Lewis* 
burg. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  C.  H.  Hamlin,  I  am  able  to  show 
that  such  names  owe  their  origin  to  the  former  presence  of  bufiGft- 
loes  at  this  locality.  Professor  .Hamlin,  on  writing  to  Professor  J.  B. 
Loomis,  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  received  from  him  the  fol- 
lowing in  reply  to  his  inquiries.  In  a  letter  dated  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
March  14,  1876,  Professor  Loomis  writes  as  follows:  ^^I  have  made 
such  inquiries  as  I  could.  One  man  whose  grandfather  he  well  remem- 
bers, as  well  as  much  of  his  conversation,  and  who  lived  here  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  never  heard  of  the  bison  being  native  of  this  valley.  I 
went  to  see  the  oldest  native-bom  citizen  of  our  town,  who  is  now 
eighty-six  years  old.  He  says  there  were  no  buffaloes  in  his  early  days, 
but  it  was  a  current  notion  in  his  boyhood  days  that  there  had  formerly 

been Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  enclosed 

note  from  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  first  gentleman  referred  to  on  the  other  page. 
The  information,  ....  coming  so  directly,  •  .  •  •  is  proba- 
bly the  best  that  can  now  be  gathered  up." 

In  the  note  frdm  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  to  Professor  Loomis,  Mr.  Wolfe  states 
as  follows :  ''  Since  seeing  you  this  morning  I  have  had  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Beck,  and  he  informs  me  that  bu&loes,  at  an  early  day,  were 
very  abundant  in  this  valley,  and  that  the  valley  received  its  name 
from  that  circumstance.  The  Doctor  receivM  his  information  from 
Colonel  John  Kelly,  who  was  a  prominent  and  early  settler  in  the 
valley.  Kelly  told  the  Doctor  that  he  shot  the  last  one  that  was  seen 
in  the  valley.  Kelly  received  his  information  of  the  abundance  of 
buffaloes  from  an  old  Indian  named  Logan,  Mendly  to  the  whites,  and 
who  remained  among  the  whites  after  the  Indians  were  driven  away.'' 

Under  date  of  March  30, 1876,  Professor  Loomis  wrote  again  to  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin  respecting  the  same  matter,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing:  ^' I  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Beck The  Colonel 

Kelly  referred  to  was  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Bevolutionary  War, 
and  was  a  leading  man  in  some  fight  in  N'ew  Jersey  during  the  war.  A 
small  monument  is  in  our  cemetery  to  his  meinory,  from  which  I  take 
the  following  inscription  :  <  Col.  John  Kelly  died  Feb.  18th,  1832,  aged 
SS  years  &  7  days.'  He  owned  a  farm  about  five  miles  from  Lewisburg, 
in  Kelly  township,  which  was  named  from  him.  About  1790  or  1800 
(such  is  the  indefiniteness)  Colonel  Kelly  was  out  with  his  gun  on  the 
McClister  farm  (which  joined  that  of  Colonel  Kelly),  and  just  at  evening 
saw  and  shot  a  buffalo.  His  dog  was  young,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  he 
did  not  allow  it  to  pursue.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  hunt  his 
game,  but  did  not  find  it.  Nearly  a  week  later  word  was  brought  him 
that  it  had  been  found,  dead,  some  mile  or  two  away.  He  found  the 
information  correct,  but  the  animal  had  been  considerably  torn  and 
eaten  by  the  wolves.  He  regarded  the  animal  as  a  stray  one,  and  had 
never  heard  of  any  in  the  valley  at  a  later  day.  Dr.  Beck  had  the  ac- 
count from  Colonel  Kelly  about  three  months  before  his  death 

The  Colonel  also  told  him  that  the  valley  was  wooded  originally  with 
large  but  scattered  trees,  so  that  the  grass  grew  abundantly  and  fur- 
nished good  pasturage  for  the  buffalo,  and  that  the  animal  had  been 
from  this  circumstance  very  abundant  in  the  valley.  The  Colonel  re- 
peated the  statement  of  a  friendly  Indian,  Logan  (probably  not  the 
native  chief  of  that  name),  who  said  that  the  buffalo  had  been  very 
abundant.   .He,  Dr.  Beck,  had  the  same  statement  from  Michael  Grove, 
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also  one  of  the  first  settlers  iu  the  valley I  was  more  par- 
ticular than  I  should  ordinarily  have  been,  because  this  is  about  the, 
last  stage  when  reliable  tradition  can  be  had.'' 

This,  of  course,  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  region  about  Lewisburg,  which  forms  the  most  easterly 
point  to  which  the  buffalo  has  been  positively  traced.* 

The  foregoing  historical  evidence  is  suflQcient  apparently  to  show  the 
improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo,,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
exploration  of  the  country  by  Europeans,  cither  north  of  the  great  lakes 
or  over  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast  north  of 
Iforth  Carolina ;  in  other  words,  within  the  present  limits  of  Canada, 
New  England,  or  the  maritime  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appala- 
chian Highlands,  northward  of  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  its  absence 
at  that  time  over  these  regions  is  almost  conclusive,  for  had  it  occurred 
there,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  proof  of  the  fact  would  not 
be  wanting  in  the  early  records  of  the  country,  in  which  its  products, 
and  especially  its  larger  animals,  are  so  often  minutely  enumerated. 
We  have  also  seen  that  such  terms  as  httffes,  huffleSj  icild  bulUy  wild 
C0W8,  tcild  cattle,  and  racket  sauvages,  not  only  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  presence  of  buffaloes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  repeatedly 
employed  as  the  designation  of  both  the  moose  and  the  elk.  If  we 
accept  these  terms  as  implying  the  presence  of  buffaloes  in  the  region 
under  consideration,  we  must  allow,  on  similar  evidence,  that  tcild  goats 
were  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  along  the  whole  length  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Florida  ;t  that  tcild 
9wine  were  found  in  Canada  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River,  and 
in  the  Middle  States ;t  also  m*/^  horses  in  Newfoundland  prior  to  the 
year  1600  5  monkeys  and  apes  in  Virginia ;§  and  that  wild  lemons  formerly 
grew  in  Southern  Michigan. ||  Goat  Island,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  custom  of  calling  the  deer  that  fre- 
quented it  wild  goats.  The  name  of  Buffalo  River  (Riviire  aux  Bceufs) 
in  New  York,11  and  the  name  of  the  city  on  Lake  Erie  now  called  Buffalo, 
are  not  necessarily,  though  probably,  traditional  evidences**  of  the  occur- 

*  Iu  respect  to  the  supposed  remains  of  BUon  aniericanus  from  the  Carlisle  bone- 
caves,  Professor  Baird,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  (dated  May  13,  187(5),  expressed  some 
donbt  as  to  their  being  referable  to  that  species.^  A  re-examiuatiou  of  them  he  thinks 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  '^whether  they  are  of  the  bison,  and  if 
BO,  of  which  species.'^  During  my  recent  visit  to  Washington,  careful  search  was 
made  for  the  specimens,  but  unfortunately  without  findin|yf  them,  though  they  are 
doubtless  still  stored  somewhere  iu  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitution,  and 
mrill  some  day  be  found. 

t  See  the  various  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  De  Soto,  La  Salle,  Hennepin,  Marquette, 
and  others,  where  the  term  wild  goat  is  probably  used  for  deer,  but  sometimes  as  though 
it  referred  to  a  distinct  animal,  both  wild  goats,  stags,  and  deer  being  meutionDd  in  ibe 
same  sentence. 

t  That  bears  were  mistaken  for  swine,  iu  the  following  account,  is  of  course  evident : 
"  Wee  might  see  in  some  places  where  Deere  and  Hares  had  beene,  and  by  the  rooting 
of  the  Ground,  we  supposed  wildo  Hogs  had  ranged  there,  but  we  coald  disceme  no 
Beast,  because  our  Noise  still  chased  them  away  from  us.''— Georoe  WeymotUh^a  Voyagtt 
1605,  iu  Purchas,  Pil^ims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1665. 

$  See  Strachey^s  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  36 ;  Hakluyt  Society,  Tolume 
for  1849. 

U  **  There  also  grow  in  the  Strait  [Detroit  River]  Lemon-Trees  iu  the  natural  Boil,  the 
Fruit  of  which  have  the  Shape  and  Colour  of  those  of  Portugal,  but  they  are  smaUer, 
and  of  a  flat  Taste,  They  are  excellent  in  conserve."— Charlevoix,  LetterSy  p.  178. 

U  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  See  Doc.  Coll. 
Hist.  K.  Y.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  686. 

**  ^choolcraft.  Hist.  Cond.  and  Prospects  of  the  ludian  Tribes  of  the  United  SUtea. 
Part  IV,  p.  92. 
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rence  of  the  buffalo  at  those  localities,  since  it  is  not  very  improbable, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  that  the  buffalo  formerly  ranged  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  its  eastern  end. 

As  previously  stated,  there  is  good  reason  also  for  assuming  that  the 
bnffalo  was  not  found  in  New  England,  nor  along  the  coast  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  during  a  long  period  antedating  the  expUyration  of  the  continent 
hy  Europeans^  or  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Indian  shell 
mounds  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  which  contain  no  traces  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  buffalo,  as  they  probably'  would  do  if  it  had  existed  here  at 
the  time  of  their  formation,  since  they  do  contain  the  bones  of  all  the 
larger  mammals  found  here  by  the  earliest  European  travellers.  There 
still  remains  to  be  examined,  however,  one  supposed  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence in  New  England  in  prehistoric  times. 

Shortly  after  the  second  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to  the  United  States, 
some  teeth  of  a  species  of  the  ox  tribe  were  found  in  a  clay-bank  at 
Gardiner,  Maine.  The  late  Mrs.  Frederic  Allen,  of  Gardiner,  secured 
these  teeth  for  her  cabinet,  where  they  were  seen  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
who  took  with  him  some  of  them  to  England  for  determination.  Re- 
specting these  specimens,  and  others  contained  in  Mrs.  Allen's  cabinet, 
Sir  Charles  speaks  as  follows :  '^At  Mrs.  Allen's  I  examined,  with  much 
interest,  a  collection  of  fossil  shells  and  Crustacea,  made  by  Mrs.  Allen, 
from  the  drift,  or  '  glacial '  deposits  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Ports- 
mouth, already  described.  Among  other  remains  I  recognized  the  tooth 
of  a  walrus,  similar  to  one  procured  by  me  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
other  teeth,  since  determined  by  Professor  Owen  as  belonging  to  the 
buffalo,  or  American  bison.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  first  examples  of 
land  quadrupeds  discovered  in  beds  of  this  age  in  the  United  States. 
The  accompanying  shells  consisted  of  the  common  mussel  (Mytilus  edu- 
lis)j  Saxicava  rugosa,  Mya  arenaria^  Pecien  islandicus,  and  species  of  the 
genera  Astarte^  Nucula,  etc."  * 

These  specimens  of  supposed  bison's  teeth  having  assumed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance,  I  wrote,  in  January,  1873,  to  Professor  Owen, 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  further  information  respecting  them.  In  his  reply, 
dated  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  6, 1873,  he  says:  '*I  do  not  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  you  refer,  and  no  teeth  of  ruminants  from  the  local- 
ity you  name  were  in  the  Palseontological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  when  the  state  of  my  health  obliged  me  to  winter  here.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  any  determination 
which  I  have  not  myself  published,  after  the  care  requisite  for  such  a 
step." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Allen,  her  collection  passed  into  the 
possession  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ilomeo  Elton,  now  residing  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.  Through  Mrs.  Elton's  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  full  history  of  the  specimens  in  question,  and  to  examine  the  three 
teeth  still  remaining  in  her  collection,  and  which  were  figured  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Labra- 
dor and  Maine,  etc.f  There  is  also  a  specimen  from  the  original  lot  of 
four,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  with  a  collection  of  Maine  tertiary 
fossils. 

The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  teeth  are  fully  set  forth  in  a 
written  statement,  or  deposition,  made  at  the  time  by  the  person  who 
collected  the  specimens.    Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Elton,  I  have 

•  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  pp.  43,  44,  1849. 
tMem.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  i^lato  vii,  tig.  18. 
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before  mo  tho  original  document,  which  represents  the  teeth  as  occur- 
ring  in  a  solid  clay-bank,  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.*  In  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  locality,  and  its  present  condition,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing additional  information  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  in  answer  to 
specif  inquiries  on  this  point.  In  a  letter  dated  Salom,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1872,  Dr.  Packard  writes :  '<  In  answer  to  your  other  query,  I 
have  examined  hastily  the  locality,  but  many  years  after  Lyell  visited 
this  country, — about  twenty, — and  great  changes  may  have  occurred  in 
the  locality,  as  when  I  was  there  the  high  clay-bank  was  being  dug  away 
to  supply  a  brickyard."!  Beferring  to  a  suspicion  I  had  communicated 
to  him  that  they  would  probably  prove  to  be  the  teeth  of  a  domestic  ox, 
he  adds  further:  ^^The  teeth  in  question  may  have  fallen  over  the  em- 
bankment and  got  mixed  up  in  the  beds.  The  beds  containing  the 
shells  lie  below,  in  a  vertical  section,  where  the  beds  containing  the  sup- 
loosed  bison's  teeth  would  have  been,  but  the  shell-bearing  beds  gradu- 
ate into  those  situated  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.''  One  of  the  teeth 
remaining  in  Mrs.  Elton's  collection  was,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  still  firmly 
imbedded  in  its  original  matrix  of  blue  clay,  of  the  same  character  as 
that  enclosing  the  shells. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  teeth  were  not  taken  from  tiie 
day-beds  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  as  some  have  supposed,  nor  by  either  a 
geologist  or  a  scientific  collector ;  that  they  could  not  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  fossil  shells,  but  came  from  beds  considerably  above 
them ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  rolled  down  from 
the  surface,  and  became  firmly  imbedded  in  the  clay.  Furthermore, 
the  teeth  are  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of  preservation,  looking  as 
fresh  and  recent  as  a  tooth  would  which  had  had  but  a  short  period  of 
exposure  to  atmospheric  or  aay  other  decomposing  influences,  having 
undergone,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  change. 

In  the  structural  character  of  the  teeth  themselves  there  is  nothing 
that  positively  settles  the  question  of  their  identity,  though  the  evi- 
dence favors  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  teeth  of  the  domestic 
ox.  My  first  comparison  of  them  with  the  teeth  of  the  buffalo  and  of 
the  common  ox  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  lat- 
ter, as  I  had  no  difficulty  in  exactly  matching  them  in  every  particular, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  folds  of  the  enamel 
with  teeth  of  the  domestic  ox,  while  there  was  a  constant  variation  in 
several  points  from  those  of  the  buffalo.  Later  I  have  found  so  much 
variation  in  tbe  teeth,  not  only  of  the  domestic  species  but  also  of  the 
buffalo,  that  this  test  of  their  identity  fails  to  be  a  valid  one,  as  I  have 
also  found  buffalo  teeth  that  closely  resemble  those  from  Gardiner. 
The  weight  of  evidence  on  this  ground,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  their  identity  with  those  of  the  domestic  ox.l  f] 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  identity  or  nonidentity  of 
these  teeth  with  those  of  the  bison  hinges  tho  validity  of  the  only  sup- 

*  The  following  is  a  literal  transcriptiou  of  the  document :  "The  teeth  that  I  dog 
oat  of  the  cla.v-bank  about  fifteen  feet  below  tho  surface ;  was  a  solid  bank  of  blae 
clay,  so  tirm  that  it  was  impossible  for  anything  to  have  got  in  there,  there  were  uo 
cracks  or  fissures  that  it  could  have  fallen  into  as  it  was  perfectly  solid  ;  there  were 
four  lying  very  nearly  together  in  tho  solid  clay  and  required  such  exertion  to  get  them 
out  that  they  could  not  at  such  a  depth  have  got  in  by  ordinary  means. 

"Geokgk  SouLEof  Avon.     1837." 

tMrs.  Elton  informs  me  that  now  the  original  bank  has  been  wholly  removed. 

t  [A  re-examination  of  the  subject,  in  the  light  of  a  larger  series  of  specimena  of  tbe 
teeth  of  tbe  domestic  ox,  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the  supposed  bison 
teeth  from  Gardiner,  Me.,  with  those  of  the  domestic  ox.— J.  A.  A.] 
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)osed  evidence  we  have  respecting  the  former  existence  of  the  bison  in 
S'ew  England,  or  anywhere  east  of  the  Great  Lakes.* 

In  addition  to  the  original  notice  already  quoted  from  Lyell,  respect- 
ng  the  occurrence  of  bison's  teeth  in  Maine,  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
'efers  to  it  in  the  American  Naturalist,  t  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bos- 
on Society  of  Natural  History.  J  In  each  case,  however,  the  authority 
s  the  same,  that  of  Lyell,  who  is,  however,  represented  as  having  him- 
self discovered  the  specimens  in  the  clay-beds.  Dr.  Packard,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  ^'  intermingling  of  the  bones  [teeth]  of  the  walrus  and  the 
)ison  in  the  same  beds,"  but  there  is  no  record  showing  that  they  were 
ictually  thus  associated.  § 

Region  South  of  Virginia. — As  already  remarked,  the  only  well-au- 
thenticated instances  of  the  occurrence  of  buffaloes  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  the  apparently  casual  passage  of  small  bands  through  the 
mountains  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  into  the 
jpper  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina ,  by  way  of  the  New,  Holston, 
ind  French  Broad  Bi  vers.  1 1  Audubon  and  Bachman  state  that  <^  the 
Bison  formerly  existed  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  seaboard^  and  we  are 
informed,"  say  these  authors,  ^^  that  from  the  last  seen  in  that  State  two 
prere  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia."!!  But  they  have  neglected  to 
idd  the  date  of  the  capture,  or  the  authority  on  which  the  statement  is 
made.  They  state,  however,  that  ^'  Lawson  speaks  of  two  buffaloes 
that  were  killed  on  Cape  Fear  Biver,  in  North  Carolina."  Lawson's 
statement  in  full  is  as  follows:  ^*  This  day  [Sunday,  February  1, 1700], 
the  King  sent  out  all  his  able  Hunters,  to  kill  Game  for  a  great  Feast  that 

was  to  1^  kept  at  their  Departure,  from  the  Town This  Evening, 

[same  day]  came  down  some  Toteros,  tall,  likely  Men,  having  great  Plenty 
of  Buflfeloes,  Elks,  and  Bears,  with  other  sort  of  Deer  amongst  them."  •♦ 
'*The  ToterosJ^  he  says,  "a  neighboring  Nation  came  down  from  the 
Westward  Mountains  to  the  SaponaSj^  ft  etc.  Lawson  was  now  on  the 
'^  Sapona  Biver,"  in  or  near  the  mountains, H  which  was  apparently  one 

*  A  few  months  since  these  teeth,  with  Mrs.  Elton^s  general  collection  of  the  tertiary 
fossils  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  were  presented  by  her  to  Bowdoin  College,  Brnnswick, 
Maine. 

t  Vol.  I,  p.  268,  1867  ;  Vol.  VI,  p.  98,  1872. 

t  Vol.  I,  pp.  243,  246,  pi.  vii,  tig.  18,  1867.  • 

^  Says  Dr.  Packard :  ''  The  deposits  of  Gardiner  possess  great  interest,  owing  to  their 
unusual  thickness,  and  the  rich  assemblage  of  marine  invertebrates  which  occur  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  strata,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the  teeth  of  the  bison  and 
of  the  walrus,  which  were  dug  out  of  the  beds  at  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  clay  during  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  second  visit  to  this  country The  inter- 
mingling of  the  bones  of  the  walrus  and  bison  in  the  same  beds  shows  the  great  range 
both  of  Arctic  and  Temperate  forms  during  this  period." — Mem,  Bo8t,  Soc.  Nat,  Hist,, 
Vol.  I,  p.  243. 

Again  he  says:  " Teeth  of  the  walrus  and  the  bison  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  the  claj-beds  of  Gardiner,  Maine.  These  are  still  preserved  in  a  private  collec- 
tion. The  association  in  the  glacial  clays  of  the  remains  of  the  bison  with  those  of  the 
walrus,  and  the  mingling  of  the  Arctic  animals  and  plants  with  those  now  confined  to 
British  North  America  and  New  England,  show  that  the  climate,  during  the  glacial 
period;  was  a  little  warmer  than  that  of  Southern  Greenland  at  present?' — Am.  Kat,., 
Vol.  I,  p.  268,  footnote. 

II  Gallatin  says :  "  The  gap  through  which  they  [the  buffaloes]  passed  to  the  Atlantic 
rivers  is  undoubtedly  that  of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  ascent,  which  divides  a 
northeastern  source  of  the  Roanoke  from  the  Great  Keuawha,  called  the  New  River, 
and  through  which  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now  attempting  to  open  a  communication 
from  James  River  to  the  Ohio.'' — Trans.  Am.  Ethnological  Soc.j  Vol.  II,  p.  li. 

f,  Quadrupeds  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  55. 

**  History  of  Carolina,  p.  48  (London,  1718). 

ttlbid.,  p.  47. 

U  A  rude  map  of  North  and  South  Carolina  accompanies  his  journal,  but  on  the  map 
the  word  Saponas  does  not  occur.    The  context,  however,  shows  that  he  was  in  the 
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of  tbe  sources  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  journey  here  described 
commenced  at  Charleston.  He  travelled  near  the  coast  till  he  reached 
the  Santee  River,  and  then  ascended  that  river  as  far,  apparently,  as 
Columbia,  then  turning  northeastward,  he  kept  in  the  highlands,  cross- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  "  Pamti- 
cough  "  River  and  the  English  settlements.  In  his  preface  he  says : 
"  Having  spent  most  of  my  Time,  during  my  eight  Years  Abode  in  Caro- 
Unay  in  travelling ;  I  not  only  surveyed  the  Sea-Coast,  and  those  Parts 
which  are  already  inhabited  by  the  Christians,  but  likewise  viewVl  a 
spatious  Tract  of  Land  lying  betwixt  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Ledges  of 
Mountains,  from  whence  our  noblest  Rivers  have  their  Rise,  running  to- 
ward the  Ocean,  where  they  water  as  pleasant  a  Country  as  any  in 
Europe  ;  the  Discover}'  of  which  being  never  yet  made  publick,  I  have, 
in  the  following  Sheets,  given  yon  a  faithful  Account  thereof,  wherein  I 
have  laid  down  every  thing  with  Impartiality  and  Truth.'^  But  in  tbe 
narrative  of  his  travels  he  makes  no  further  allusion  to  the  buffalo,  and 
does  not  api)ear  to  have  found  the  Indians  in  possession  of  either  its 
skins  or  meat.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the  various  kinds  of  game  be 
daily  met  with,  and  es[)ecially  of  the  abundance  of  turkeys.  In  bis 
chapter  oh  the  "  Natural  History  of  Carolina,"  concerning  which  be 
says,  "  I  have  been  very  exact,  and  for  Method^s  Sake  rang'd  each 
Species  under  its  distinct  and  proper  Head,'^  he  again  s[)eaks  of  the 
buffalo,  as  follows :  *'  The  Buffalo  is  a  wild  Beast  of  America^  which  has 
a  Bunch  on  his  Back,  as  the  Cattle  of  St  Laicrence  are  said  to  have. 
He  seldom  ap];>ears  amongst  the  English  Inhabitants,  his  chief  Haunt 
being  in  the  Land  of  Messiasipin^  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain 
Country ;  yet  I  have  known  some  killed  on  the  hilly  Part  of  Cape  Fair 
River,  they  passing  the  Ledges  of  vast  Mountains  from  the  said  Messia- 
sippi,  before  they  can  come  near  us."* 

From  Lawson's  eight  years'  residence,  and  extensive  travels  in  the 
Carolinas,  about  the  year  17<K),  and  from  his  mentioning  only  the  in- 
stance of  its  capture  by  the  Indians  above  cited,  it  was  evidently  not 
at  that  time  numerous  in  the  Carolinas.  t  A  few  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Lawson's  work,  this  same  region  was  visited  by  John  Brickell, 
who  i)assed  through  nearly  the  same  districts  as  those  traversed  by 
Lawson.  Brickell  wrote  concerning  the  buffalo  as  follows :  **  Tbe  Bvf- 
feloj  or  tcild  Beef,  is  one  of  the  largest  wild  Beasts  that  is  yet  known  in 
these  parts  of  America  ;  it  hath  a  Bunch  upon  it's  Back,  and  thick,  short 
Horns,  bending  forward This  Monster  of  the  Woods  seldom  ap- 
pears amongst  the  European  Inhabitants,  it's  chiefest  haunts  being  in  the 

Savannas  near  the  Mountains,  or  Heads  of  the  great  Rivers And 

it  is  conjectur'd,  that  these  Buffelo's  being  mix'd,  and  breeding  with  oar 
tame  Cattle,  would  much  improve  the  Species  for  largeness  and  Milk; 
for  these  Monsters  (as  I  have  been  inform'd)  weigh  from  1,600  to  2,4(W 
pounds  Weight.    There  are  a  very  fierce  Creature,  and  much  larger  than 

an  Ox There  were  two  of  the  Calves  of  this  Creature  taken  alire 

in  the  Year  1730,  by  some  of  the  Planters  living  near  Neus  River,  bat 


ClareDdon  River,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  good  land  about  it,"  etc.  (p.  IM3). 
Ho  also  says :  "  The  Toteras  arc  neighboring  Indians  to  the  Saponas,  and  live  westvanl 
in  the  mountains"  (p.  :U3). 


(p.  :U3) 
*'  History  of  Carolina,  p.  115. 


i  Yet,  in  the  history  of  Lonc's  expedition  to  the  source  of  St.  Peter^s  River  (Vol.  II. 
.^6),  it  is  stated  that  **  froni  Lawson  we  find  that  great  plenty  of  buffaloes,  elke9&(< 
xisted  near  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  tributaries."' 
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whether  they  transported  them  to  Europe^  or  what  other  uses  they  made 
of  them,  I  know  not»  having  occasion  to  leave  that  Country  soon  after.'^* 

Catesby,  who  visited  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  some  fifty  years 
later,  describes  the  buffalo  quite  minutely  in  his  Natural  History  of  Car- 
olina, published  in  1743,  showing  most  unquestionably  that  be  was  per- 
sonally familiar  with  it.  He  says :  "  They  frequent  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country  near  the  mountains,  and  are  rarely  seen  within  the  settle- 
ments. They  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  open  savannas  morning  and 
evening;  and  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  they  retire  to  shady  rivu- 
lets of  clear  water,  glistening  through  thickets  of  tall  cane,  which, 
though  a  hidden  retreat,  yet  their  heavy  bodies  causing  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  their  feet  in  the  moist  land,  they  are  often  trac'd,  and  shot  by 
the  artful  Indiam.^^  t  Catesby  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  spent  the 
first  year  of  his  sojourn  in  America  in  Carolina,  in  the  settled  district 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  passed  thence  to  the  "  Upper  uninhabited  Parts 
of  the  Country,  and  continued  at  and  about  Fort  Moore,  a  small  Fortress 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Eiver  Savanna,  which  runs  from  thence  a  Course 
of  300  Miles  down  to  the  Sea,  and  is  about  the  same  Distance  from  its 
Source,  in  the  Mountains.'^  This  region,  he  says,  "afforded  not  only  a 
Succession  of  new  vegetable  Appearances,  but  most  delightful  Pros- 
pects imaginable,  besides  the  Diversion  of  Hunting  Buffalo's,  Bears, 
Panthers,  and  other  wild  Beasts.'' J 

Bartram  also  speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  "  Great  Buffalo  Lick,  on  the 
Great  Eidges  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Savanna  and  Alatamaha, 
about  eighty  miles  distant  from  Augusta."  §  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
middle  region  of  the  Carolinas,  he  says :  "  The  buffalo  ( Urns),  once  so 
very  numerous,  is  not  at  this  date  [1773J  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country."  II 

Hewit,  also,  in  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina,"  published  originally  in  London  in  1779, 
thus  refers  to  the  buffalo  in  enumerating  the  natural  productions  of 
"  Carolina,"  in  his  description  of  its  condition  about  the  year  1674 : 
**  Numbers  of  deer,  timorous  and  wild,  ranged  through  the  trees,  and 
herds  of  buffaloes  were  found  grazing  in  the  savannas."  ^  Keating  also 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Colhoun :  '*And  we  know  that  some  of  those 
who  first  settled  the  Abbeville  district  in  South  Carolina,  in  1756,  found 
the  buffalo  there."  *• 

Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  western  part* 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  is  furnished  by  maps  of  these  States,  pre- 
pared about  1771-1775,  tt  on  which  a  tributary  of  Coldwater  Kiver,  in 
what  is  now  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina,  is  called  Buffalo  Creek  ^ 
while  two  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Broad  Kiver  bear  the  names 
respectively  of  Buffalo  Creek  and  Bullock  Creek.  In  South  Carolina, 
on  the  sources  of  the  Saluda  River,  in  the  present  county  of  Abbeville, 
a  swamp  is  laid  down  as  Buffalo  Swamp.  I  fail  to  find,  however,  any 
of  these  names  preserved  on  recent  maps. 

•Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  1737,  pp.  107,  108. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  Carol.,  Fla.,  etc.,  1754,  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  xxvii. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  viii  of  preface. 

^  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  etc., 
1773-75,  pp.  35,  46. 

||Ibid.,p.  46. 

i;  Carioirs  Hist.  Coll.  8.  Car.,  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 

**  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  etc.,  1823,  Vol.  II,  p.  26. 

tt  A  map  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Accurately  comx)iled  from  the  old  maps  of 
James  Cook,  published  in  1771,  and  of  Henry  Mouzon,  in  1775.  Carroll's  Hist.  Coll. 
South  Carolina,  1836,  Vol.  I. 
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Peter  Ealm,  in  his  ^^  Travels  in  North  America,"*  nnder  date  of  No- 
vember, 1748,  also  thus  alludes  to  their  existence  '*•  in  CaroliDa.*'  ^'The 
Ttild  oxen  have  their  abode  principally  in  the  woods  of  Carolinaj  which 
are  far  up  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  frequently  hunt  them  and 
salt  them  like  common  beef,  which  is  eaten  by  servants  and  the  lower 
class  of  people.  JBut  the  hide  is  of  little  use,  having  too  large  pores  to 
be  made  use  of  for  shoes.  However,  the  poorer  people  in  Carolina 
spread  their  hides  on  the  ground  instead  of  beds.^*  Again  he  speaks 
of  ^^  the  wild  Cotcsand  Oxen  ....  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Carolina, 

and  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania This  American 

species  of  oxen.^  he  says,  ^'  is  Linnctu^s  Bos  Bison,  ^r^ 

In  the  verbal  relation,  reported  by  Hakluyt,  of  ^^  Nicholas  Borgoig- 
non,  alias  Holy,^  who  spent  six  years  ^^  in  Florida  "  prior  to  1586,  Bar- 
goignon  states  that  ^Hhe  Spaniards,  entring  50.  leagues  up  Saint 
Helena,  found  Indians  wearing  golde  rings  at  their  nostrels  and  eares. 
They  found  also  Oxen,  but  lesse  than  ours.*^|  The  St.  Helena  here 
mentioned  was  in  the  present  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  mast  have 
been  either  the  Combahee  or  the  Edisto  Biver,  though  most  probably 
the  latter,  the  name  St.  Helena  being  still  retained  for  the  bay  at  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers.  It  hence  seems  very  probable  that  the  locality 
referred  to  was  the  Abbeville  district  of  South  Carolina,  where  buffaloes 
at  that  time  doubtless  existed. 

Governor  Oglethorpe,  in  his  ^^  New  and  Accurate  Account  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,"  published  in  1733,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing single  reference  to  the  bu&lo:  ^'Tbe  wild  beasts  are  deer,  elks, 
bears,  wolves,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  abundance  of  hares  and  rabbits; 
they  have  also  a  catamountain,  or  small  leopard ;  but  this  is  not  the  dan- 
gerous species  of  the  East  Indies."  § 

Francis  Moore,  writing  in  1744,  referring  to  the  absence  of  the  buf- 
falo from  St.  Simon's  Island,  adds  that  ^^  there  are  large  herds  there 
upon  the  Main."!  I 

Governor  Glen,  in  his  '^  Description  of  Carolina,**  published  in  1761, 
enumerates  ^^  Buffaloes ''  in  his  list  of  the  ^<  Wild  Beasts,  etc,  of  the 
Forest."'*! 

Drayton,  writing  in  1802,  also  enumerates  the  buffalo  as  one  of  the 
animals  formerly  existing  in  South  Carolina.  He  says,  ^'  The  buffido 
and  cat-a-mount  are  entirely  exterminated  on  the  eastern  side  of  our 
mountains."  ♦• 

While  the  former  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  "  upper  parts  ^  of 
the  Caroliuas  *^  near  the  mountains  *'  is  a  well-established  fact  of  history, 
its  absence  at  the  same  time  from  the  low  country  near  the  coast  seems 
equally  certain.  As  early  as  1502,  Jean  Kibault  (or  Eibaut)  landed  at 
Port  Koyal,  and  explored  to  some  distance  into  the  interior  if  withoat 
meeting  with  buffaloes,  as  did  also  Hilton,  t|  in  1663,  and  numerons  other 
travellers  later,  many  of  whom  have  given  detailed  enumerations  of  the 
animals  they  met  with.  While  every  species  of  mammal  now  known 
to  exist  there,  from  the  6(inirrel  to  the  deer,  is  mentioned,  the  buffalo  i& 

•  Travels  iuto  North  America,  Foreter's  Trauslatiou,  Vol.  I,  p.  "2*^. 
t  Ibiil.  Vol.  I,  p.  207. 
:  Ilaklnyt,  Voya^ej*,  i^tc,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  A'Xi. 
s>  Collections  of  theGeorjjia  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
li  A  Voyaj^e  to  Georgia,  etc.,  p.  5.'). 
T  Description  of  Carolina,  p.  «>. 
•*  Drayton  (John),  View  of  South  Carolina,  p.  r-. 

ttSee  Landonniere'B  narrative  in  Hakliiyi'u  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  367-427. 
U  Hilton  (William),  A  Relation  of  a  Di>coverv'latelv  made  on  the  Coast  of  Florid«i 
-etc.,  London,  UHA  (Force'.s  Coll.  Hiat.  Tracts.  Vol.  IV,  *N'o.  2,  p.  i). 
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absent  from  them  all.*  It  was  also  absent  firom  this  region  at  the  time 
when  Lawson,  Brickell^  andTCatesby  explored  the  Carolina^  with  special 
reference  to  their  natural  prodncts.  In  the  extreme  southeastern  part 
of  Georgia  (Camden  County),  however,  there  is  found  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  Santilla  Biver,  at  its  great  bend  to  the  eastward, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  ^'  Buffalo  Creek."  If  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  sufficient  proof  of  the  former  presence  there  of  buffaloes,  it  may  im- 
ply that  the  region  was  casually  visited  by  a  roving  baud  of  buffaloes 
from  the  region  northward  some  time  probably  between  the  years  1700 
and  1770.  As  abo^  e  noted,  this  region  was  traversed  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  by  several  different  explorers,  who,  as 
is  evident  from  their  writings,  did  not  meet  with  or  hear  of  buffaloes 
here.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  tbat  subsequently  buffaloes  may 
have  occasionally  wandered  to  Southeastern  Georgia,  and  even  to  the 
northern  portions  of  Florida.  In  all  other  cases  the  name  ^^  Buffalo 
Creek  "  proves  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  former  presence  of  buffaloes 
ill  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  sa  named. 

The  Buffalo  not  found  within  the  present  limits  of  Florida. — The  buf- 
falo is  also  believed  by  some  to  have  been  found  within  the  present 
limits  of  Florida,  and  throughout  the  Gulf  States  down  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  mainly  arising,  probably,  from 
the  former  vast  extent  of  Florida  as  compared  with  its  present  limits.t 

These  writers  are  Forbes,!  ^^^  ^^  recently  as  1821  wrote,  "The 
buffalo  is  said  to  be  among  the  number  of  wild  beasts,  but  not  com- 
monly seen'^!  Davis  also  says,  on  the  authority  of  Bomans,  that  "  their 
tracks  have  been  seen  as  far  south  and  southeast  as  the  Withlacooche 
River,''!  But  from  the  context  of  Eomans's  work,  and  from  the  known 
range  of  the  buffalo  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1776),  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  tracks.  Bomans  says: 
"  ....  at  the  junction  of  Flint  River  and  the  river  in  the  south 
extreme  of  this  division  is  the  head  of  Manatee  River,  between 
which  and  the  Amaofura  1  saw  a  vast  number  of  deer,  and  the  marks 
of  many  of  the  hunting*camps  of  the  savages.  We  found  the  footsteps 
of  six  or  eight  buffaloes  hereabouts,  so  plain  as  to  be  convinced  of  the 
track  being  made  by  those  animals."!!    Professor  Baird,  in  1852,  says, 

*  Among  the  authors  here  referred  to  are  Robert  Horn  ( Brief e  Description  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina  on  the  Coasts  of  Floreda,  etc.,  1066) ;  Samuel  Wilson  (An  Account  of 
the  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,  etc.,  168'2);  "T.  A."  [Thomas  Ash]  (Carolina; 
or  a  Description  of  the  Present  Stat«  of  that  Country  and  the  Natural  £xcellencies 
thereof,  etc.,  by  T.  A.,  Gent.,  1682);  and  John  Archuale  (A  New  Description  of  that 
fertile  and  pleasant  Province  of  Carolina,  et<3.,  1707).  Reprinted  in  Carroll's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  8.  Car.,  Vol.  II.    See  also  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  etc..  Vol.  IV,  for  these  papers. 

t  As  is  well  known,  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  disastrous  expedition  of  De 
Soto,  Florida,  as  claimed  by  Spain,  embraced  all  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after,  or  till  1651,  extended  north- 
ward to  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  comprised  an  immense  unex- 
plored region  in  the  interior.  Not  till  1721  was  its  western  boundary  restricted  to  ita 
present  limits.  In  1764,  the  year  following  its  acquisition  by  the  British  crown,  its 
western  boundary  was  again  temporarily  extended  to  the  Missil»ippi  River. — Monetie^s 
Hist  of  the  Valley  of  the  Misnmp^if  Vol.  I,  pp.  65-77. 

In  1745  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  embraced  not  only  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  present  limits  of  Florida,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  ex- 
clusive, however,  of  tJiose  portions  of  New  York  and  Vermont  north  of  the  44th  par- 
allel. The  whole  vast  interior  belonged  to  the  French,  and  while  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  denominated  Louiaianaf  or  the  Province  of  LouU,  the  north- 
eastern part,  including  not  only  the  present  Cauadas,  but  nearly  allthe  territory  north 
of  the  Ohio,  was  called  Canada,  or  New  France. — Ibid.j  Vol.  I,  map. 

t  Sketches,  Historical  and  Topographical,  of  the  Floridas ;  more  especially  of  East 
Florida,  p.  67. 

$  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  1869,  p.  67,  footnote. 

11 A  Concise  Natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida,  pp.  280,  281. 
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"Thenet,  in  the  very  rare  work  entitled  *Le8  Singularitez  de  la  France 
antarctique,'  Paris,  1557  [1658J,  gives  (p.  147),  in  a  representation  of  a 
curious  beast  of  West  Florida,  a  readily  recognizable  figure  of  the  buf- 
falo."* The  figure  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bison,  and  the  descrip- 
tion seems  to  clearly  indicate  this  animal.  The  locality,  too,  is  near 
Palm  River,  south  of  Tampa  Bay.  Thevet's  work,  however,  is  merely 
a  compilation,  abounding  with  the  grossest  exaggerations.  He  cites  no 
authority  for  the  presence  of  "wwe  espece  de  grands  toureaa:^  at  this  lo- 
cality, where  certainly  no  bison  has  ever  been  found.  Maynard,  writing 
in  1872,  says,  "The  historians  of  De  Soto's  travels  speak  of  herds  of 
wild  cattle  being  found  in  Florida.  They  probably  refer  to  the  buffalo 
(Bos  americanu^^  which  without  doubt  extended  its  range  to  the  prai- 
ries of  the  west  coasf  t  None  of  the  references  to  the  buffalo  con- 
tained in  these  writings  relate,  however,  to  the  present  region  of  Flor- 
ida,! De  Soto  not  apparently  hearing  of  the  existence  of  this  animal 
until  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi,  except  in  the  single  instance  soon 
to  be  noticed  in  another  connection. 

The  late  Professor  Wyman,  in  a  posthumous  paper,  also  says,  '*The 
buffalo  was  an  inhabitant  of  Florida,  and  it  could  have  been  no  other 
than  this  animal  which  the  French  met  with  in  their  ill-fated  retreat 
from  Fort  Caroline";  and  he  adds  in  a  footnote:  "De  Challeux,  the 
carpenter  of  lUbaut's  expedition,  says,  *  near  the  break  of  day  we  saw 
a  great  beast,  like  a  deer,  at  fifty  paces  from  us,  who  had  a  great  head, 
eyes  flaming,  the  ears  hanging,  and  the  huger  parts  elevated.  It  seemed 
to  us  monstrous  because  of  its  gleaming  eyes,  wonderfully  large,  but  it 
did  not  come  near  us  to  do  us  any  harm.'  There  is  no  other  animal,'' 
adds  Professor  Wyman,  "which  corresponds  with  this  animal  but  the 
buffalo,  though  that  animal  is  as  unlike  'a  deer'  as  possible." §  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  reference  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the 
buffalo,  and  if  not  really  a  deer,  the  beast  here  described  must  have 
been  a  creation  of  the  excited  imagination  of  the  much  terrified  French- 
man, Jiaving  no  more  real  foundation  than  the  accounts  of  other  strange 
creatures  found  in  the  narratives  of  numerous  other  early  explorers  of 
America, — a  supposition  borne  out  by  the  general  character  of  De  Chal- 
leux's  account  of  that  night's  experiences. 

In  the  detailed  account  by  M.  E6n6  Laudonni^re  of  Bibaut's  attempt 
to  plant  a  colony  on  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida,  however,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  incident  reported  oy  the  carj^nter.  Laudon- 
ni^re  says  the  onl^  game  found  was  deer,  leopards,  bears,  etc.,  while 
in  his  "  description  of  the  West  Indies  in  generall,  but  chiefly  and  par- 
ticularly of  Florida,"  as  translated  by  Hakluyt,||  he  says,  ^^TheBeastes 
best  known  in  this  Countrey  are  Stagges,  Hfndes,  Goates,  Deere,  Leop- 
ards, Ounces,  Luserns,  divers  sortes  of  Wolves,  wilde  Dogs,  Hares, 
Cunnies,  and  a  certain  kinde  of  beast  that  differeth  little  from  the 
Lyon  of  Africa.''^  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  any  animal 
like  a  buffalo  in  Laudonni^re's  whole  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  in  Florida  during  the  period  embracing  the  founding  and  alMiD- 

*  Patent  OfiF.  Rep.,  Agricult.,  1851-52,  Part  II,  p.  124. 

t  Bull.  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  IV,  p.  149. 

X  Schoolcraft  says  that  the  distiuction  between  the  former  and  present  boandiries 
of  Florida  "  is  overlooked,  in  reference  to  the  buffalo  in  Florida,  by  the  translator  of 
De  Soto's  first  letter,"— jffiXory,  Condiiion,  and  ProipeciB  of  the  Indian  IWiet.  etc. 
Part  V,  p.  68,  footnote. 

$  Fresh- Water  Shell  Mounds  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Florida,  p.  80,  and  ibotnoU^ 
December,  1875. 

ii  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  368-484. 
U  Ibid.,  p.  369. 
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doDment  of  Fort  Garolioe,  covering  a  period  of  five  years  and  qaite 
extended  explorations  along  the  St.  John-s  River. 

Professor  Wjman  also  quotes  Buckingham  Smith  as  saying,  in  a  note 
to  his  (Smith's)  translation  of  the  ^'Memoir  of  Fontaneda  respecting 
Florida"  (p.  49),  "The  bison  appears  to  have  ranged  in  considerj^ble 
numbers  through  Middle  Florida  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
considered  in  1718  that  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Fort  San  Marco,  on  a 
failure  of  stores,  might  subsist  on  the  meat  of  the  buflfalo."  The  text 
in  Fontaneda's  Memoir  (written  about  1575),  to  which  this  note  refers, 
contains  the  following:  "The  men  of  Abalachi  go  naked,  and  the  wo- 
men have  waistbands  of  the  straw  that  grows  from  the  trees,  which  is 
like  wool,  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  before;  they  eat  deer, 
wolves,  tcoolly  cattle^  and  many  other  animals."  *  Smith  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  passage  cites  Barcia  as  authority  for  making  this  pas- 
sage a  reference  to  the  buffalo.  But  I  find  nothing  in  Barcia  that  seems 
to  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  within  the  region  embraced  by 
the  present  boundaries  of  Florida. 

Professor  Wyman  further  cites  Stow  ("p.  19")  as  saying,  "The  buf- 
falo is  found  in  the  savannahs,  or  natural  meadows  of  the  interior 
parts,"  but  as  no  title  is  given  of  Stow's  work  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  it  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what  authority  he  based  his  statement* 
Wyman  further  quotes  Baird  as  authority  for  the  occurrence  of  the  buf- 
falo in  Florida,  but  Professor  Baird,  as  previously  noticed,  only  makes 
the  general  statement  that  it  "  was  formerly  found  throughout  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as  far  south 
<is  Florida,^  \ 

The  first  explorers  not  only  did  not  meet  with  the  buffalo  in  any  part 
of  the  present  States  of  Florida  or  Georgia,  but  probably  had  not  at 
this  time  even  heard  of  its  existence  anywhere.  Among  these  are  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  visited  Florida  in  1512,  landing  near  the  present  site  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  who  landed,  it  is  supposed,  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  in  1520,  and  again  in  1525 ;  but  neither  of  them  made 
extended  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  make  no  reference  to  the 
buffalo. 

In  1528  Pamphilo  de  Karvaez  marched  from  Tampa  Bay  northwardly 
into  the  interior,  to  the  source  of  the  Su  waned  Eiver,  in  Southern  Georgia, 
without,  however,  either  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  buffalo.  De  Soto,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  journey  through  Florida,  disembarked  at  Tampa 
Bay,  from  which  point  he  made  his  longgourney  into  the  interior,  finally 
crossing  the  Mississippi  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  plains  beyond. 
His  course  was  first  northward  through  Central  Florida,  and  thence 
nortwestward  nearly  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Tallahassee,  and 
then  northeastward  across  Central  Georgia  to  the  Savannah  Eiver. 
From  this  point  his  course  was  again  northwestward  to  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Georgia.  In  all  this  long  journey  he  obtained  no  information 
of  any  animal  resembling  the  bufi'alo,  only  hearing  of  it  later  on  sending 
out  soldiers  to  the  northward  from  his  camp  in  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  Georgia,  to  search  for  gold,  who  returned  at  length  with  the  re- 
port that  they  had  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  ox-hides  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  were  undoubtedly  skins  of  the  bnffalo4    These  facts 

*  SmitVs  Fontaneda,  p.  27. 

t  Mam.  N.  Amer.,  p.  684. 

X  Irviog's  account  of  this  expedition  is  as  follows :  He  says  two  fearless  soldiers  were 
sent  uortbwanl  from  the  village  of  Ichiaba,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  town  of  Rome,  Ga.  *^  After  an  absence  of  ten  days  they  returned 
to  the  camp  and  made  their  report.  Their  route  had  lain  part  of  the  wav  throncb  ex- 
-cellent  land  for  grain  and  pasturage,  where  they  had  been  well  receivea  and  feasted 
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certainly  show  that  the  buffalo  was  absent  both  from  Florida  andGeorgia 
daring  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and  I  have  fonnd  no 
writers  who  claim  to  have  ever  seen  the  living  bnffalo  at  any  time  in 
any  part  of  Florida,  or  of  Sonthorn  and  Eastern  Georgia.  In  the  many 
enumerations  of  the  natural  productions  of  Florida  (as  at  present  re- 
stricted) made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  based  on 
personal  observations^  the  buffalo  is  absent  from  all.  Romans,  it  is  true, 
supposed  he  saw  its  tracks,  but  this,  in  the  light  of  other  contempora- 
neous history  of  the  region,  seems  wholly  improbable,  Roberts,  writing 
a  few  years  before  Romans  wrote,  says,  *'  The  wild  animals  found  in  this 
country  are  the  panther,  bear,  catamountaiu,  stag,  goat,  hare,  rabbit, 
beaver,  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  and  squirrel."* 

Had  the  buffalo  formerl3'  inhabited  Florida,  it  seems  probable  that  it^ 
i-emains  would  occur  in  the  ^hell-mounds  of  that  State ;  but  Professor 
Wyman  specializes  the  buffalo  as  one  of  the  animals  whose  remains  he 
ha^  not  found  in  the  mounds  of  Florida,  although  he  had  obtained  the 
bones  of  most  of  the  other  large  species  of  Florida  mammals  from  them, 
among  which  he  enumerates  those  of  the  bear,  raccoon,  hare,  deer,  otter, 
and  opossum,  together  with  those  of  the  turkey  and  alligator,  and  of 
several  different  species  of  turtles  and  fishes.t  If  the  buffalo  was  ever 
an  inhabitant  of  the  present  State  of  Florida,  it  seems  to  me  f\illy  evi- 
dent that  it  must  have  existed  there  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
for  only  a  very  short  period.  As  will  be  presently  shown,  the  buffalo 
temporarily  occupied  portions  of  the  Gulf  States  during  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  from  which  it  was  absent  in  De  Soto^s  time. 

SOUTHERN  BOUNftARY  OF  THE  RANGE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  EAST  OF  THE 

Mississirn. 

As  already  shown,  there  is  apparently  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  present  States  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  except  over  a 
small  area  west  of  the  Savannah  River  adjoining  the  Abbeville  District 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  apparently  also  altogether  absent  from  the 
rest  of  the  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  this  region 
was  visited  by  Europeans.  Certainly  it  was  not  met  with  by  De  Soto 
in  his  journey  across  this  region  in  154:0-'41,  during  which  journey  he 
explored  the  Coosa  River  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ala- 
bama, and  descended  the  latter  to  its  union  with  the  Tombigbee.  He 
thus  crossed  the  State  of  Alabama  diagonally  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  afterward  traversed  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mississippi,  also 
diagonally,  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest.f    De  Soto  learned 

by  the  natives.  Tbey  had  found  among  them  a  bnffalo  bide  an  inch  in  tkickmeUy  witli 
bair  as  soft  as  the  wool  of  a  sbeep,  wbicb,  as  usnal,  tbey  mistook  for  the  bidb  of 
a  beef.  In  the  coarse  of  tbeir  ionrooy  they  bad  crossed  mountains  [supposed  to  be  the 
Lookout  Mountains]  so  rngged  and  preoipitons  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
army  to  traverse  them."— Irving  (Thomas),  Conqnest  of  Florida,  p.  244. 

The  Gentleman  of  Elvas  says  (Hakluyt's  translation),  they  '^brought  an  oxe  bids» 
which  the  Indians  gave  them,  aa  tkinneas  a  calves  skinnCf  and  the  baire  like  a  aoft  wooU» 
betweene  the  course  and  fine  wooU  of  sheepe.^' — Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Terra  Florida 
(Haklnyt  Society;,  p.  66. 

*  Roberts  (Wm.),  An  Account  of  the  First  Discovery  and  Natural  History  of  Floridi» 
1763,  p.  4. 

+  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78, 80. 

t  For  authorities  on  the  Route  of  De  Soto,  see  Biedma's  Narrative,  and  that  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas,  in  French's  Historical  Collection  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  and  intlw 


into  the  Arkansas  Territory ;  Meek's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Alabama  (Sonthm 
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nothing  respecting  the  buffalo,  save  the  report  brought  him  by  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  sent  northward  from  Northern  Georgia  into  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee,  till  after  he  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

According  to  Du  Pratz,  the  bnffalo  later  visited  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Mississiiipi,  whore,  according 
to  this  author,  the  buffalo  was  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Du  Pratz's  statement  in  full  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 
"  This  bnffalo  is  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  French  also  for 

a  long. time  past They  hunt  this  animal  in  winter;  for  which 

purpose  they  leave  Lower  Louisiana  and  the  river  Missisipi^  as  he  cannot 
penetrate  thither  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  woods;  and  besides 
loves  to  feed  on  long  grass,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  meadows  of 
the  high  lands."* 

In  his  detailed  account  of  the  ^^  Lands  of  Louisiana  ^  Du  Pratz  says : 
"  From  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the  PasJca  OgoulaSj  quite  to  those  of 
the  river  of  Quesonct^y  which  falls  into  the  Lake  St.  LouiSj  the  lands  are 
light  and  sterile,  but  something  gravelly,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mountains,  that  lye  to  the  North.  This  country  is  intermixt  with 
extensive  hills,  fine  meadows,  numbers  of  thickets,  and  sometimes  woods, 
thick  set  with  cane,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  and 
is  extremely  proper  for  agriculture.  The  mountains  which  I  said  these 
countries  have  to  the  North,  form  nearly  the  figure  of  a  chaplet,  with 
one  end  pretty  near  the  Missisijpiy  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile. 
The  inner  part  of  this  chaplet  or  chain  is  filled  with  hills ;  which  are 
pretty  fertile  in  grass,  simples,  fruits  of  the  country,  horse-chestnuts,  and 
wild-chestnuts,  as  large  and  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  Lyons.  To  the 
North  of  this  chain  of  mountains  lies  the  country  of  the  Chicasatcs,  very 
fine  and  free  of  mountains :  it  has  only  very  extensive  and  gentle  emi- 
nences, or  rising  grounds,  fertile  groves,  and  meadows All 

the  countries  I  have  just  mentioned  are  stored  with  game  of  every  kind. 
The  buffalo  is  found  on  the  rising  grounds ;  the  partridge  in  thick  open 
woods,  such  as  the  groves  in  meadows ;  the  elks  delight  in  large  forests, 
as  also  the  pheasant ;  the  deer,  which  is  a  roving  animal,  is  every  where 
to  be  met  with,  because  in  whatever  place  it  may  happen  to  be,  it  always 
has  something  to  browse  on.^t 

Later  he  says  in  speaking  of  the  country  further  north  :  "  But  to  the 
east  [of  the  Mississippi  Eiver],  the  lands  are  a  good  deal  higher  [than 
on  the  present  Louisiana  side],  seeing  from  Manchac  [near  the  present 
site  of  Baton  Eouge]  to  the  river  Wabache  [Ohio]  they  are  between  an 
hundred  and  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Missisipi  in  its  greatest 
floods.  •  .  •  All  these  high  lands  are,  besides,  surmounted,  in  a 
good  many  places,  by  little  eminences,  or  small  hills,  and  rising  grounds 
running  off  lengthwise,  with  gentle  slopes.  .  .  .  All  these  high 
lands  are  generally  meadows  and  forests  of  tall  trees,  with  grass  up  to 
the  knees.  .  .  .  Almost  all  these  lands  are  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  that  is,  the  meadows  are  6n  those  high  grounds,  whose  slope 

Monthly  Ma^ftzine  and  Beyiew,  1839) ;  Monette's  History  of  the  Discoyery  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  Bancroft's  History  U.  S. ;  Irving's  Conquest  of 
Florida :  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  Part  III,  pp.  37-50,  pi.  xliv ;  etc.,  etc. 

*  The  History  of  Lonisiana,  etc.,  English  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  49.  The  original  reads  as 
follows:  ''  Ce  Boenf  est  la  yiande  prinoipale  des  Natnrols,  &,  a  fait  long-terns  anssi  celle 
des  Francois.  .  .  .  .  On  ya  &  la  chasse  de  cet  Animal  dans  Phyyer,  6l  on  s'^carte  de 
la  Basse  Lonisiane  &  da  Flenye  S.  Lonis,  parce  qn'il  ne  pent  y  p^n^trer,  ^  cause  de 
r^paissenr  des  Bois,  &  qne  d'aillenrs  il  aime  la  grande  herbe  qni  ne  se  tronye  que  dans 
lea  Prairies  des  terres  hantes.'* — HxBtoire  de  la  Louisiane,  etc.,  Tom.  II,  p.  67. 

tThe  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  pp.  251-253. 

32  a  s 
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is  very  gentle ;  we  also  find  there  tall  forests,  and  thickets  in  the  low 
bottoms.  In  the  meadows  we  observe  here  and  there  groves  of  very  tall 
and  straight  oaks,  to  the  number  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  at  most. 
There  are  others  of  about  forty  or  fifty,  which  seem  to  have  been 
planted  by  men's  hands  in  these  meadows,  for  a  retreat  to  the  buffaloes, 
deer,  qndother  animals,  and  a  screen  against  storms,  and  the  sting  of 
the  Hies.  .  .  .  Those  rising  meadows  and  tall  forests  abound  with 
bufliiloes,  elk,  and  deer,  with  turkeys,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  game; 
consequently  wolves,  catamounts,  and  other  carnivorous  animals  are 
found  there."* 

On  one  of  his  accompanying  maps  this  region  is  marked  as  ^'Terres 
Hautes/'  while  the  low  country,  or  **  drowned  lands,"  of  the  present 
Lower  Louisiana  is  marked  "Terres  Plates."  Uence,  when  in  his 
description  of  the  buffalo  he  speaks  of  the  Indians  leaving  *^  Lower 
Louisiana"  to  hunt  this  animal,  he  simply  means  that  they  leave  the 
low  flat  country  immediately  bordering  the  coast  and  the  river,  espe- 
cially the  low  country  south  and  west  of  Baton  Kouge,  to  hunt  in  the 
higher  lands  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  where,  if  we  take  Da 
Pratz  as  trustworthy  authority,  the  buffalo  must,  at  that  time  (about 
1720  and  later),  have  been  abundant.  Yet  when  this  very  region 
was  crossed  by  De  Soto,  two  hundred  years  earlier,  the  buffalo  was 
evidently  not  to  be  found  there.  It  hence  appears  to  have  spread  in 
the  mean  time  from  the  region  more  to  the  northwartl.  XVest  of  the 
Mississippi,  also,  the  buffalo,  in  Du  Pratz-s  time,  extended  southward 
over  regions  where  it  was  not  met  with  by  De  Soto  or  by  La  Salle,  which 
affords  further  evidence  that  the  buffalo  extended  its  range  considera- 
bly to  the  southward  and  eastward  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi between  1540  and  1720,  or  even  between  1635  and  the  latter  date, 
as  seems  to  have  been  also  the  casein  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

It  hence  appears  that  at  one  time  the  buffalo  occupied  probably  most 
of  the  region  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Eivers.  On  Du 
Pratz's  map,  however,  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is  very  incorrectly 
laid  down,  as  it  is  also  on  the  earlier  map  of  De  Tlsle  and  on  maps  pub- 
lished much  later  even  than  Du  Pratz^s,  its  southern  bend  on  Da  Pratz's 
map  not  reaching  the  3Gth  parallel,  while  it  actually  crosses  the  33d. 
He  seems  not  to  have  himself  passed  above  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  beyond  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was 
evidently  very  vague. 

The  presence  of '^Bceufs"  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Mobile  Biver 
is  also  mentioned  by  un  Officier  de  Marine^  in  a  letter  published  with 
Chevalier  de  Tonti's  "Relation"!  (the  authorship  of  which  work,  how- 
ever, Tonti  disowns). 

The  presence  of  a  creek  in  Southwestern  Mississippi  still  bearing  the 
name  of  "Buffalo  Creek"  may  be  considered  as  further  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  this  region. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Adair,  who  spent  many  years  (1735  to  1767) 
as  a  trader  and  government  official  among  the  tribes  south  of  the  Ten* 
nessee  River,  has  left  so  little  on  record  respecting  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  at  that  period.  In  his  "General  Observations  on  the  North 
American  Indians"  he  refers  to  their  use  of  buffalo  flesh  as  food,  and  its 
skins,  horns,  wool,  and  sinews  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  uten* 

*  The  History  of  Loubiaua,  Vol.  II,  pp.  26:^-267.  The  last  quotafion  reads  in  thi 
original  as  follows:  '^  Ces  C6teanx  en  Prairies  &,  ces  futaycs  sont  aboodantes en  Baai^ 
Ccrfe  &  Chevreuils,  en  Dindcs,  en  Perdrix  &  en  toute  sorte  de  gibier,"  ^to^^BMn 
de  la  Louisiane,  Tom.  I,  p.  2d7. 

t  Relation  de  la  Loaisianue,  1720,  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 
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fills,  but  without  specifying  by  what  tribes  or  at  what  localities.  Among 
the  tribes  mentioned  are  those  that  lived  north  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  hence  where  the  buffalo  was  at  that  time  abundant.  In  an  account 
of  one  of  his  journeys  he  mentions  tbe  killing  of  buffaloes  somewhere, 
apparently,  in  the  niountains  of  Northern  Georgia,  in  1749,  and  this  is  the 
only  allusion  in  his  work  that  bears  directly  upon  the  range  of  the  buf- 
falo. He  states  also,  however,  that  "  the  buffaloes  are  now  become  scarce, 
as  the  thoughtless  and  wasteful  Indian  used  to  kill  great  numbers  of 
them,  only  for  the  tongues  and  marrow-bones,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
carcase  to  the  wild  beasts."  Elk,  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys,  however, 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  affording  a  supply  of  food  to  the  southern 
tribes  of  Indians,  but  in  these  statements  he  never  alludes  to  the 
buffalo. 

Gallatin  *  gives  the  Tennessee  Elver  as  their  southern  limit.  On  an 
old  map,t  published  originally  in  1718,  and  reproduced  in  fojo  aimile  in 
French's  ''Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  (Vol.  II),  the  region  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Rivers  is  marked  as  follows :  "  Desert 
de  six  mnt  lieues  detendue  ou  les  llinoisfont  la  Chasse  des  bcsufs.^  They 
are  well  known  to  have  been  formerly  abundant  in  the  region  about 
Nashville. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  REGION  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FORMERLY  IN- 
HABITED BY  THE  BUFFALO,  VTITH  A  HISTORY  OF  ITS  EXTIRPATION 
THEREFROM. 

The  accounts  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  region  between  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Eiver  show  that  the  buffalo,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  existed  in  vast  herds  not  only  on  the  prai- 
ries bordering  the  Mississippi,  but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
more  open  portions  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Its  range  eastward  extended  nearly  or  quite  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  throughout  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee. It  also  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  the  Illinois  River,  and 
by  some  of  the  lesser  upper  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
oountry  between  the  Chio  and  the  Great  Lakes  was  quite  generally 
occupied  by  them,  as  was  that  south  of  the  Ohio,  between  this  river 
and  the  Tennessee.  There  is  less  certainty  in  regard  to  their  former 
occupation  of  Southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  also  at  times  roamed  over  most  of  this  region  also,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  were  not  found  there  by  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  this  section  of  the  country.  Considerable  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  their  former  presence  over  the  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies,  together  with  many  references  to  their 
extermination  there,  has  been  brought  together  in  the  following  pages, 
and  is  presented  generally  in  the  words  of  the  original  narrators.  Be- 
ginning with  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  region  in  question,  we 
shall  pass  thence  southward  and  eastward,  giving  the  facts  bearing  upon 
particular  localities  somewhat  in  a  chronological  order. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  buffaloes  were  found  by 
the  early  Jesuit  explorers  occupying  the  country  from  the  sources  of 

*  **  Colonies  of  tbe  bufi'aloes  bad  traversed  tbe  Missittsippi,  and  were  at  oue  time 
abundaDt  in  the  forest  country  between  tbe  lakes  and  the  Tennessee  River,  sontb  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  they  were  ever  seen." — Trans.  Am.  Ethnological  Sac,  Vol.  II,  p,  1. 

t  Carte  de  la  Louisiane  et  du  Cours  du  Mississippi.  Dre^de  sur  un  grand  nombre  de 
Memoires  entrautres  ceux  sur  de  Mr.  le  Maire  par  Guillaume  De  l'Isle  de  TAcademie 
BUe  des  Sciences. 
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»$t  imintemiptwlly  soutUwaid  nearly  to  the  mouth 

V.    OroueiHD,  fla  early  as  1080,  met  with  them  in  ctm- 

w*  la  the  vieiiiiiy  of  Ibe  St  l''rHiici8  River,  above  the 

t^t^  «(  Sl.  Aatkony.  where  they  wei-e  aloo  sevu  later  by  other  ex- 
mtittmm.  bliW  Junatbnn  Carver  fouail  tlietu  on  the  plains  around 
UtaV^fa,  b«  «{w«ktQg  of  them  oh  "the  lurgtMt  buffaloes  of  miy  iu 
^^^HOBft.**  Fttc,  Id  a»ceut)iiiK  the  Missiiuiippi  in  the  autumn  of  15l>4, 
MM  *M  tt>  Cist  UKi»*  of  this  aiiiiiiul  about  two  hundred  miles  »bove 
l^fMh«f  St.  Autbouy  ;i  ant!  Schooleratt  reporU  tbeir  esisteuee  in 
I^^Mtfviciirtlj' aslate  tut  Ism.  On  the  map  uecompanying  ScbiHil- 
cmK^  MiiiMTf  of  itis  esjtedilion  to  iht*  sources  of  the  Missitt»l|>i>i 
■k*«r»  be  kM  ■MTfced  the  plains  ubuvo  tlie  Falts  of  St.  Anthony  u" 
ifci  PiBihi  PfaUB«";  and  in  the  text  hit  nAys :  "  Here  also  (moutli  of 
1>«  CteWaa  UiTer)  tbe  Buffalo  I'laiuM  eommeucu  and  continue  down 
«k  h«U  aUM  of  Uie  rirer  to  the  FalU  of  Si.  Anthony."!  Tbe  bnffa 
loM  w^y  MiTcr  Iwrt)  existed  in  Noitheaittent  WiH'oustn,  Ihough  tb«-y 
pmtebly  raoge*)  over  tbe  prBirieH  of  the  western  Hud  southern  |>orttoijs 
ct  lbs  St&te.  They  were  not  met  with,  however,  even  there  by  tbe  first 
Kinipnin  esplnnrs  of  that  region. 

FWber  Uanpietle  itoeii  Dot  apiH>nr  to  linve  met  with  them  iu  crossing 
ttvm  Gn*o  h*}  tit  the  Wisconsin  Kiver.  in  Idli,  nor  did  be  see  them  iu 
h»aalKiri|uetit  deM-eot  of  that  river.§  L:<  Hontan,  in  1687,  also  found 
WMW  <M  Miber  the  Fox  or  Wiscousin  Riveri^,  first  meeting  with  tbeui  on 
ik*  UWeissipjii  uot  far  above  tbe  mouth  of  the  \Vi»iconsin.|t  Marquette 
tnt  fiMod  tbetn  on  tbe  Mississippi  Kiver,  iu  latitude  "41°  28','*  in  -Tuly, 
MI3.  "  HftTing  descended  the  river,"  he  says,  "  as  far  n»  41*'  28',  we 
tod  llMt  tariccys  h»Xf>  taken  tbe  place  of  ^lue,  and  tbe  PUikiou*  thai 
^  other  bcMte>  We  call  tbe  PlsikiouK  wild  hnffatnes,  because  Utey 
L 'V«CT  watfli  TMemble  our  domestic  osen.tl  Following  this  is  a  desorip- 
r  liua  of  tW  "  pigukious,'^  or  buffaloes,  and  the  uses  made  of  tbem  by  tbe 
'  tiKtiMUA.  An<\  lie  adds,  *'  they  graze  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  I  have 
j,s-  ;,'iir  Uiiri.hva  iii  a  herd  to^ethtT."*"  IIi'i](ici)iri,  M^ircst,  (inivii'i, 
CkNutevtux,  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  appear  not  to  have  met  with 
It  tMi  iW  St.  Joseph's  River,  nor  anywhere  iu  Southern  Micbigan,H 
AtltKmgh  they  found  it  abundant  on  thi^  Xaskitskia  and  further  sontli- 

'V\|wJittt>u  tu  Iho  Snurcpsof  the  MissisBi[>pi.  elir.,  Pt.  I,  A)i[>.,  p.  53. 

:  \m««(v»  Jinirii«l  ot  Travel  t*  tje  Si'iircea  of  llio  MissisMippi,  etc.,  p.  275. 

t'lMiMi  Khs^'^  traoBlBtiou  of  Marqui-tto's  nnrrutiviiof  hUdiscoveriM  (Krunch'sHiBt. 
\\J:;  *s<  l,\misi«ll«.  Part  II,  p.  281),  neliod  Ihe  fiillmviuj;  pasaage.  Id  apeoking  of  ibej 
\^'wv«Mw  ^"MivKuuflu")  lie  aayo:  "Tbe  cuiiiitr;  Ibroiigli  iTbicb  it  Sons  is  beaaliml 
vittf  ftv^v"  »n>  ■■»  (lisperced  in  the  prairies  that  it  niahVs  a  iiuble  proap«ct " ;  and  be 
«Ab>  '■  Wi>  MW  iieillier  gmuo  nor  fieb,  but  roebuck  nnil  b«ffaloe«  in  great  nambere.' 
%.  J  «i.$tw>a  Mi^s:  "Tbe  FrsDcb  word  bere  is  nifhei,  whicb  baa  ffeueTallybeeutrsDe- 
iMvU  b«K4t  ti  tiiid'tUu."  Iu  tbis  inntanct^,  Mr.  Sbta  aa.vH,  it  iu  clearly  a  Diistake,  m  Uu- 
o««»*w  »i«l  bis  iwrty  hail  not  yet  rfacbml  the  buHiilo  grounds,  and  the  misaionar.y  afltr- 
«.*i>it  Jti>;ril>ra  the  animal  when  be  niuuts  it. — Difaircriea  and  Erptoralioiu  tn  Iht  .V» 
IllWJIf  1  )>tltTj(..p.  lli. 

|X.t  UmiUii,  Voyages,  Eiic-  ed.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  Ill,  lia. 

1  K«  tttuidersuu  hasreiiiarKt'd,  "Father  Marqurtlu  was  donbtlens  the  first  v  bite  nM 
»lk>t  ywwiratetl  to  tbe  habitat  of  tbe  buffalo  by  way  uf  Ibe  Great  Lakes,  althougb.ic- 
vV(>J>M4  '*'  Mwiinetto,  tlicir  skins  bad  been  previously  exported  to  Europe."— J* 
\>*^M^sJ.  ^-<.>t  VI,  p.  S2- 

••■Vwitvh'*  HiHiorical  Cullectinu  of  Louisiana,  Part  11,  |i.'J'^>. 

i^-ksvfc-TttftMys,  biitl  know  not  on  vfhal  niithiirityr  "It  not  only  ranged  over  tte 
ui*itw*  w^  Uliui>ii4  and  Indiaua,  but  spread  to  Southern  Michigan,  abd  the  westrni 
ajLtMiM  V*!'".  IVa'iition  says  it  was  sometimes  seen  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie."- 
UmM*.*,  ^V"j>*»*",  ""•*  Proipecia  of  the  Indian  Tribea,  Vol.  IV,  p.  92,  It  would,  bowevw 
Ui  4*mW  ^raN«t*  if  it  bad  not  at  times  extended  its  range  over  the  prairie  portioiii  i* 
W||||  'i^(vfc^ftT  aud  Wiacousiu. 
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ward.*  Marquette,  in  his  description  of  the  Illinois  Biver,  says:  '^I 
never  saw  a  more  beantiful  country  than  we  foand  on  this  river.  The 
prairies  are  covered  with  buffaloes,  stags,  goats,  and  the  rivers  and 
lakes  with  swans,  dncks,  geese,  parrots,  and  beavers."  t 

That  buffaloes  were  formerly  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of 
Illinois  is  well  attested.  Father  Hennepin,  in  describing  tbe  journey  he 
made  from  Fort  Miamis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  the  vil- 
lage  of  the  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  Kiver,  ^'  one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  from  Fort  Miamis,"  in  December,  1679,  says  :  '*  There  must  be 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  Bulls  in  that  Country,  since  the  Earth 
is  covered  with  their  Horns.  The  Miami^a  hunt  them  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Autumn.^  Again  he  says :  "  We  suffered  very  much  on  this  Pas- 
sage ;  for  the  Savages  having  set  the  Herbs  of  the  Plain  on  fire,  the  wild 
Bulls  were  lied  away,  and  so  we  could  kill  but  one  and  some  Turkey- 
Docks."  "  They  change  their  Country,"  he  adds,  *'  according  to  the 
Seasons  of  the  Year;  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  they  leave  the 
North,  and  go  to  the  Southern  Parts.  They  follow  one  another,  so  that 
you  may  see  a  Drove  of  them  for  above  a  League  together,  and  stop  all 

at  the  same  place Their  Ways  are  as  beaten  as  our  great 

Boads,  and  no  Herb  grows  therein.  They  swim  over  the  Bivers  they 
meet  in  their  Way,  to  go  and  graze  in  other  Meadows."  { 

Father  Marest,  in  passing  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Kankakee,  in  1712,  by  way  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Biver,  says,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  journey:  <^At  last  [after  having  passed  the  portage, 
and  embarked  on  the  Kankakee]  we  perceived  our  own  agreeable  coun- 
try, the  wild  buffaloes,  and  herds  of  stags,  wandering  on  the  border  of 
the  river,"  etc.§  Charlevoix,  in  1721,  in  crossing  over  from  the  St. 
Joseph's  Biver  to  the  ^^Theakiki"  (Kankakee)  soon  found  them  in 
abundance.  About  fifty  leagues  from  the  source  of  the  Kankakee,  he 
says:  "The  country  begins  to  be  fine:  The  Meadows  here  extend  be- 
yond Sight,  in  which  the  Buffalo  go  in  Herds  of  2  or  3  hundred."  ||  In 
describing  the  country  bordering  the  Illinois  Biver,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee,  he  saya :  "  In  this  Boute  we  see  only  vast  Meadows, 
with  little  Clusters  of  Trees  here  and  there,  which  seem  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Hand ;  the  Grass  grows  so  high  in  them,  that  one  might 
lose  one's  self  amongst  it ;  but  everywhere  we  meet  with  Paths  that  are 
as  beaten  as  they  can  be  in  the  most  populous  Countries ;  yet  nothing 
passes  through  them  but  Buffaloes,  and  from  Time  to  Time  some  Herds 
of  Deer,  and  some  Boe-Bucks."  Later  he  writes :  "The  6th  [of  October, 
1721 J  we  saw  a  great  Number  of  Buffaloes  crossing  the  Biver  in  a  great 
Hurry" J  and  adds  that  they  soon  provided  themselves  with  food  "  by 
killing  a  Buffalo  or  BoeBuck,  and  of  these  we  had  the  Choice."^ 

Vaudreuil  alludes  to  their  abundance  on  Bock  Biver  in  1718.  From 
the  bluffs  along  this  river,  he  says,  "you  behold  roaming  through  the 
prairie  herds  of  buffalo  of  Illinois."  **  Pittmau,  writing  fifty  years  later, 
describes  the  coufitry  of  the  Illinois  Indians  as  abounding  \yith  "buffalo, 
deer,  and  wild  fowl."  ft 

*  J.  O.  Shea,  DiscoverieH  and  Kx])lorntionH  ottbc  Mississippi,  pp.  18,20. 

t  French's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  297. 

t  A  New  Discovery  of  a  vast  Country  in  America,  etc.,  pp.  90,  91,  92. 

«)  Kip's  Jesuit  Missions,  p.  224. 

i)  Letters,  Goadby's  English  edition,  pp.  280, 281. 

•fi  Letters,  Goadby's  English  edition,  p.  290. 

—  New  York  Coll.  of  MSS.,  Paris  Doc.  VII,  p.  690. 

ft  Pittman  (Captain  Philip),  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mia- 
Aisiiippi,  p.  51,  1770.  The  region  referred  to  is  described  in  the  context  as  being  en- 
<*losed  by  the  MiBsisaippi  on  the  west,  the  Illinois  on  the  north,  the  Ohio  on  the  soathy 
and  tbe  Wabash  (Onabache)  and  **  Miamis"  on  the  east. 
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trampled  under  their  feet,  or  crashed  to  death  in  his  own  ruins.  At  that 
period  he  supposed  there  contd  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spring.  They  sought  for  no  manner  of  food, 
but  only  bathed  and  drank  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  rolled  in  the 
earth,  or  reposed,  with  their  flanks  distended,  in  the  adjacent  shades ; 
and  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  separated  into  distinct  droves,  bathed, 
drank,  and  departed  in  single  files,  according  to  the  exact  order  of  their 
arrival.  They  all  rolled  successively  in  the  same  hole,  and  each  thus 
carried  away  a  coat  of  mud  to  preserve  the  moisture  on  their  skin,  and 
which,  when  hardened  and  baked  in  the  sun,  would  resist  stings  of 
millions  of  insects,  that  otherwise  would  persecute  these  peaceful  trav- 
ellers to  madness  or  even  death. 

''  In  the  first  and  second  years  this  old  man  with  some  companions, 
killed  from  six  to  seven  hundred  of  these  noble  creatures,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which  to  them  were  worth  only  two  shillings  each ; 
and  after  this  *  work  of  death '  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place  till 
the  following  season,  or  till  the  wolves,  bears,  panthers,  eagles,  rooks, 
ravens,  etc.,  had  devoured  the  carcasses,  and  abandoned  the  place  for 
other  pre}'.  In  the  two  following  years,  the  same  persons  killed  great 
numbers  out  of  the  first  droves  that  arrived,  skinned  them,  and  left 
their  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air ;  but  they  soon  had  reason  to 
repent  of  this,  for  the  remaining  droves,  as  they  came  up  in  succession, 
stopped,  gazed  on  the  mangled  and  putrid  bodies,  sorrowfully  moaned 
or  furiously  lowed  aloud,  and  returned  instantly  to  the  wilderness  in  an 
unusual  run,  without  tasting  their  favorite  spring,  or  licking  the  impreg- 
nated earth,  which  was  also  once  £heir  most  agreeable  occupation ;  nor 
did  they,  nor  any  of  their  race,  ever  revisit  the  neighborhood. 

"The  simple  history  of  this  spring,"  he  adds,  "is  that  of  every  other 
in  the  settled  parts  of  this  Western  World;  the  carnage  of  beasts  was 
everywhere  the  same;  1  met  with  a  man  who  had  killed  two  thousand 
buffaloes  with  his  own  hand;  and  others,  no  doubt,  have  done  the  same. 
In  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  not  one  bufi'alo  is  at  this  time  [in 
180G]  to  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  a  few,  domesticated 
by  the  curious,  or  carried  through  the  country  on  a  public  show.**  • 

Warden  also  refers  to  the  former  existence  of  bufi'aloes  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  their  early  extinction  there  and  in  Ken-  - 
tucky.t  Gallatin  says:  "Tlie  name  of  Buffalo  Creek,  between  Pitts-  - 
burg  and  Wheeling,  proves  that  they  had  spread  thus  far  eastwardly  ^ 
when  that  country  was  first  visited  by  the  Anglo-Americans.^  Fnrthera 
to  the  southward,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kanawha  andK 
its  tributaries,  as  well  as  thence  westward,  the  former  abundance  of  tb^Bi 
buffalo  is  well  attested. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  We8"=ii 
Virginia  is  that  contained  in  the  journal  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Jones,  wh^py 
in  1772  made  a  journey  to  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Under  date  of  June  18, 1772,  he  writes:  "  Went  out  to  view  the  laa<f 
on  east  side  [of  the  Little  Kanawha]  to  kill  provisions.    Mr.  Owen^ 
killed  several  deer  and  a  stately  buffalo  bull.    The  country  is  here  level, 
and  the  soil  not  despicable.'' §    In  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  vallej 
of  the  Ohio  near  the  mouth  of  the  "Great  Guiandot,''  he  says,  under 
date  of  January,  1 773 :  "  In  this  x)art  of  the  country  even  in  this  seasoD) 

•  A»bo  (Thomas)  Travels  in  America,  performed  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  Kivcrs  Alleghany,  Mouougabela,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  etc.    pp.  47-49.    London, 

loOH. 

t  Warden  (D.  B.),  Statistical,  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  StalML 
Vol.  I,  p.  250. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  p.  1. 

4  Journal  of  Two  Visits,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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pasturage  is  so  good  that  creatures  are  well  supplied  without  auy  assist- 
ance. Here  are  great  abuudance  of  buftalo,  which  are  a  species  of  cat- 
tle, as  some  suppose,  left  here  by  former  inhabitants."  In  describing 
the  country  about  Wheeling  ("Weeling"),  he  says:  "The  wild  beasts 
met  with  here  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  raecoons, 
beavers,  otters,  and  some  few  squirrels  and  rabbits;  buffaloes,  deer, 
and  elks,  called  by  the  Delawares  moos.^^ 

Buffaloes  are  well  known  to  have  existed  on  the  Monougahela,t  and 
throughout  the  region  between  this  river  and  the  Ohio,  over  the  area 
drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha,  Buffalo,  Fishing,  Wheeling,  and  other 
small  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  where  is  said  to  have  been  much  interval 
or  open  land,|  and  thence  southward  to  the  Great  Kanawha.  As 
already  noticed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  former  existence  on 
the  sources  of  the  Kanawha,  extending  even  to  the  head  of  the  Green- 
brier Hiver,  in  Pocahontas  County,  and  thence  eastward,  at  times  at 
least,  over  the  sources  of  the  James. 

Gallatin  states  that  in  his  time  (1784-1785)  "they  were  abundant  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Kenawha. 
I  have,"  he  adds,  "during  eight  months  lived  principally  upon  their 
flesh.'- §  The  following  additional  testimony,  contained  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Charles  McCormick,  dated  "Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation, 
August  18,  1844,"  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  Dr.  McCormick 
says:  "I  have  just  seen  Captain  [Nathan]  Boone,  and  he  promises  to 
write  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  says,  he  killed 
his  first  buffalo  somewhere  about  1793,  on  the  Kenawha  in  Virginia. 
He  was  then  quite  a  small  boy.  He  has  also  killed  buffalo  on  New 
Biver,  and  near  the  Big  Sandy  in  Virginia,  in  '97  and  '98."  || 

Ample  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  Northern 
Ohio  has  already  been  given ;  it  seems  to  have  been  also  found  abun- 
dantly in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Colonel  John  May  met  with  it  on 
the  Muskingum  in  1788,^  and  Atwater  says,  "we  had  once  the  bison 
and  the  elk  in  vast  numbers  all  over  Ohio."**  Hutchins  says  that  in 
the  natural  meadows  or  savannahs,  "from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit," situated  northwestward  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  far  down  the  Ohio,  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  were  in- 
numerable, and  also  mentions  their  abundance  over  the  region  drained 
by  the  Scioto.tt  In  answer  to  recent  inquiries  of  mine,  Mr.  George 
Graham,  of  Cincinnati,  well  known  as  a  reliable  authority  on  matters 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  West,  has  kindly  given  me  reference 
to  notices  of  the  buffalo  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ohio  in  Craig's  OMen  Time^ 
and  also  unpublished  traditional  facts  bearing  upon  the  date  of  its 
extirpation  from  that  State. 

The  "Journal  of  George  Croghan,"}!  published  in  Olden  Time^^^  states 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  30,  84. 

tTraus.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  pp.  i:W,  140,  footnote. 

t  Hutchins  (Thomas),  Topog.  Descrip.  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  CaFoliDa, 
oomprehendiug  the  Rivers  Ohio,  Kanawha,  Scioto,  Cherokee,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Missis- 
sippi, et€.  (London,  1778;,  p.  4. 

^ Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  p.  1. 

IIAmer.  Naturalist,  Vol.  V,  p.  720. 

^  Journal  and  Letters  of  Colonel  John  May  of  Boston,  etc.,  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  of 
Ohio,  New  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81,  83. 

••Atwater  (Caleb),  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Natural  and  Civil,  1838,  p.  67. 

ft  Topog.  Descrip.  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  pp.  11-15. 

ttNot  Colonel  Croghan  of  Kentncky. 

J5  The  Olden  Time ;  a  Monthly  Publication  devoted  to  the  Preservation  of  Documents 
and  other  Authentic  Information  in  relation  to  the  Early  Explorations,  and  the  Settle- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  Country  around  the  Head  of  the  Ohio.  Edited  by 
N^eville  B.  Craig,  Esq.    Two  volumes,  small  4to.    Pittsburg,  1846-1848. 
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space  of  land  aroond  these  spriugs  desolated  as  if  by  a  ravaging  enemy, 
and  hills  redaced  to  plains;  for  the  land  near  these  springs  is  chiefly 
hilly."* 

Cuming,  in  describing  the  salt  licks  along  the  Licking  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
thus  refers  to  the  former  abundance  of  the  buffalo  at  these  localities: 
*'  These  licks  were  much  frequented  by  buffaloes  and  deer,  the  former  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  or  terrified  from  the  country.  It  is  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  yeara  since  no  other  except  buffalo  or  bear  meat  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.^  He  was  informed  by  Captain 
Waller  that  "  buffalo,  bears,  and  deer  were  so  plenty  in  the  country,  even 
long  after  it  began  to  be  generally  settled,  and  ceased  to  be  frequented 
as  a  hunting-ground  by  the  Indians,  that  little  or  no  bread  was  used, 
but  that  even  the  children  were  fed  on  game,  the  facility  of  gaining 
which  prevented  the  progress  of  agriculture,  until  the  poor  innocent 
bnffaloes  were  completely  extirpated  and  other  wild  animals  much 
thinned;  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cultivation  of  Kentnck3'  had 
been  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  said  the  buffaloes  had  been  so 
numerous,  going  in  herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  that,  about  the 
salt  licks  and  springs  they  frequented,  they  pressed  down  and  destroyed 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  as  was  conspicuous  yet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Lick,  where  all  the  old  trees  have  their  roots 
bare  of  soil  to  that  depth."! 

Other  references  to  the  abundance  of  the  buffalo  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
time  this  region  was  first  visited  by  the  white  settlers,  might  be  given, 
but  those  above  cited  seem  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  buffalo  seems  also  to  have  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
portions  of  Tennessee,  particularly  about  the  salt  spriugs  on  the  Cum- 
berland River,  as  shown  by  Putnam's  "  History  of  Middle  Tennessec^J 
This  author  gives  extracts  from  the  journal  of  John  Donelson,  respect- 
ing a  voyage  made  by  him  from  Fort  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  Holston 
River,  to  the  French  Salt  Springs  on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780.  Donelson  says  that  he  ^^  procured  some  buffalo  meat  on  the 
Cumberland,  near  its  mouth,''  and  two  days  further  up  this  river,  he 
says,  *'  We  killed  some  more  buffalo."  The  next  day,  he  writes:  "  We 
are  now  without  bread,  and  are  compelled  to  hunt  the  buffalo  to  pre- 
serve life."§  Subsequently,  in  speaking  of  the  salt  or  sulphur  springs 
on  the  Cumberland,  apparently  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  we 
find  the  following  passages :  '^  The  open  space  around  and  near  the  sul- 
phur or  salt  springs,  instead  of  being  an  ^old  field,' as  had  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Mausker,  at  his  visit  here  in  1769,  was  thus  freed  from 
trees  and  underbrush  by  the  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  and 

elk  that  came  to  these  waters Trails,  or  buffalo  paths,  were 

deeply  worn  in  the  earth  from  this  to  other  spriugs AH  the  rich 

lands  were  covered  with  cane-brakes ;  through  these  there  were  paths 
made  by  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals."  || 

Ramsey  states  that  in  1769  and  1770  an  exploring  party  of  ten  persons 
passed  up  the  Cumberland,  and  that  "where  Nashville  now  stands  they 
discovered  the  French  Lick,  and  found  around  it  immensenumbers  of  buf- 
falo and  other  wild  game.  The  country  was  crowded  with  them.  Their 
bellowings  sounded  from  the  hills  and  forest.''^    According  to  the  same 

•Ibid.,  pp.  3-2,33. 

t  Cuming  (Jobu),  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  etc.,  1810,  pp.  155, 156. 

t  Counties  Davidson,  Sumner^  Robertson,  aud.  Montgomery. 

<}  Putnam's  Middle  Tennessee,  pp.  74,  75. 

Illbid.,  p.  81. 

If  The  Annals  of  Tennessee,  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  etc.,  p.  105. 
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authority,  the  baffalo  was  at  ooe  time  also  namerons  in  the  valleys  of 
East  Tenuessee.  He  states  that  in  1764  Daniel  Boone  left  his  home  on 
the  Yadkin  to  explore,  in  compauy  with  others,  the  then  uukuown  conn- 
try  to  the  westward.  "  Callaway,"  says  Bamsey,  "  was  at  the  side  of 
Boone  when,  approaching  the  spurs  .of  the  Cumberland  Monntain,  and 
in  view  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  grazing  in  the  valleys  between 
them,  he  exclaimed :  '  I  am  richer  than  the  man  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
who  owned  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, — I  own  the  wild  beasts  of 
more  than  a  thousand  valleys !  '"•  Whether  or  not  the  buffalo  ranged 
fornwrly  to  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine, 
although,  as  already  noticed,  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  boundary.  The  existence  of  a  stream  named 
Buffalo  Eiver,  near  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tennessee,  seems  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  extended  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Tennessee  itself.  Gal- 
latin gives  the  range  of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  being  <'  be- 
tween the  Lakes  and  the  Tennessee  Biver^^t  but  he  also  says  that  it 
formerly  ascended  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  "  to  its  sources,"  and  adds : 
*^  They  were  but  rarely  seen  south  of  the  ridge  which  separates  that 
river  from  the  sources  of  those  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  forest  country,  in  herds  of  more  than  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred."!  I  have  found,  however,  no  positive  reference  to  their 
being  found  anywhere  south  of  the  Tennessee. 

As  previously  stated,  the  range  of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississippi^ 
with  the  exception  of  its  occasional  appearance  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Alleghauies  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  on  the  head- waters  of  the 
James  Eiver  in  Virginia,  and  possibly  in  Union  County,  Pennsylvania, 
was  restricted  to  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Eivers  and 
their  tributaries,  and  the  lesser  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  was  also  absent  from  the  low- 
lands of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  The  foregoing  citations, 
however,  show  it  to  have  been  originally  very  numerous  and  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  also  through- 
out the  country  immediately  bordering  the  Ohio  and  its  upper  tributa- 
ries, as  the  Licking,  Great  and  Little  Kanawha,  and  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Eivers.  It  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  less  uniformly 
and  less  numerously  dispersed  over  the  States  of  Ohio,  the  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Tennessee,  although  it  regularly  frequented  portions  of  each  of  these 
States,  and  was  probably  more  or  less  abundant  throughout  the  open 
woods  and  '' barrens"  of  the  two  last  named.  Its  range  was  hence  re- 
stricted to  the  prairies,  the  scantily  wooded  districts,  and  the  narrow 
belts  of  open  land  along  the  streams.§ 

Its  Extirpation. — Upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  white 

•  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

i  Transactions  Amer.  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  1. 

t  Transactions  Amer.  Antiquarian  Societ;^,  VoK  II,  p.  139. 

$  The  area  of  wooded  and  woodless  territory  is  thus  giyen  bv  Gallatin :  As  is  well 
known,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  **  was  covered  with  a  dense  and  nninterrnpted  forest 
when  the  European  settlers  landed  .in  America ;"  and  the  country  south  of  the  40tb 
parallel  excepting  "  the  Barrens  "  of  Kentucky,  westward  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg,  was  similarly  forested.  Betweee 
the  40th  parallel  and  Lake  Erie  there  were  areas  destitute  of  wood,  or  prairies,  whiek 
increased  in  size  westward,  till  in  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  they  equalled  the  tim 
bered  areas,  while  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  forests  were  confined  to  narrow  belti 
along  the  rivers. — Trans,  Amer,  Antiq.  SoCj  Vol.  II,  pp.  137, 138, 1636. 

In  respect  to  the  former  distribution  of  forests  m  the  United  States,  see  also  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Brewer's  map  of  the  distribution  of  woodland  recently  published  in  General 
Francis  A.  Walker's  ''  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,''  Plates  UI  and  IV  (1873). 
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settlements  over  this  region,  the  extermination  of  the  bnffiilo  progressed 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Its  history  is  a  shameful  record  of  wastefal 
and  wanton  destruction  of  life,  like  that  which  ever  marks  the  contact 
of  man  with  the  larger  mammalia.  The  extermination  of  the  buffalo  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
was  very  rapid,  this  animal  surviving  at  most  points  for  but  a  few  years 
after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made.  In  Illinois  and  In- 
diana it  existed  for  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  country  was 
first  explored  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury seems  to  have  scarcely  diminished  in  numbers.  As  late  as  1773  it 
was  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Kuskaskia  Eiver,  and  also  along  the 
Ilhnois,  and  apparently  over  all  the  prairies  of  the  intermediate  region.* 
Later  its  extermination  was  more  rapid,  its  disappearance  here  apparent- 
ly antedating  by  several  years  its  extirpation  along  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio.  The  date  of  its  disappearance  from  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
however,  I  can  give  less  definitely  than  that  of  its  extermination  at 
points  more  to  the  eastward.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe, 
they  were  all  destroyed  within  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers,  being  apparently  wholly  exterminated  prior  to  the  year  1800. 
It  lingered  in  West  Virginia  till  a  few  years  later,  as  it  did  also  in  por- 
tions of  Kentucky.  Toulmin,  writing  about  1792,  says,  ^^The  buffalo 
are  mostly  driven  out  of  Kentucky.  Some  are  still  found  upon  the 
headwaters  of  Licking  Creek,  Great  Sandy,  and  the  head-waters  of 
Green  Kiver.^t  It  appears,  according  to  Audubon,  to  have  lingered 
here,  however,  only  a  few  years  longer.  "  In  the  days  of  our  boyhood 
and  youth,"  says  this  author,  ^<  buffaloes  roamed  over  the  small  and 
beautiful  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  herds  of  them  stalked 
through  the  open  woods  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  they  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  stragglers,  which  resorted  chiefiy  to  the  ^bar- 
rens,' towards  the  years  1808  and  1809,  and  soon  after  entirely  disap- 
X)eared."|  Cuming  adds  that  all  had  been  driven  from  the  salt  licks  of 
the  Licking  and  Ohio  Hivers  before  1807,  while  Mr.  Ashe,§  an  appa- 
rently reliable  authority,  affirms  that  as  early  as  1806  not  one  was  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  referring,  doubtless,  to 
the  Mississippi  below  latitude  41^.  Brackenridge,||  in  1814,  says  the 
buffalo  may  be  said  to  have  retired  to  the  northwanl  of  the  Illinois  and 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  writers  confirm  this  state- 
men  t.fl 

*See  KeuDcdy's  Jonrnul  ot*  an  Expedition  iVoni  Kaskaskia  Village  to  the  Head- 
waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  Hutchins^s  Toi)og.  pescrip.  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvaiiia, 
etc.,  pp.  51-64 ;  also  Hut^hins's  Topojj.  Descrip.,  etc.,  pp.  I^,  41, 44. 

tTonlmiu  (Henry),  Description  of  Kentucky,  p.  65. 

t  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  U6. 

j  Travels  in  America,  etc.,  p.  49. 

II  Views  of  Louisiana,  p.  50. 

1[  Ellsworth  states,  in  bis*^  Notes  on  the  Wild  Animals  of  Illinois,''  poblisbed  in  1831, 
that  **  the  buffalo  has  entirely  left  us.  Before  the  country  was  settled,  oar  immense 
prairies  afforded  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  this  animal,  and  the  traces  of  tbem  ara 
still  remaining  in  the  *  buffalo  paths'  which  are  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  Stats. 
These  are  welT-beaten  traoks,  leading  generally  from  the  prairies  in  the  interior  of  ths 
Stat«  to  the  margins  of  the  large  rivers  ;  showing  the  course  of  their  migrations  as 
they  changed  their  pastures  periodically,  from  the  low  marshy  allnvion  to  the  diy 
npland  plains.  In  the  heat  of  summer  they  would  be  driven  from  the  latter  by  prmiris 
flies  ;  in  the  autumn  they  would  be  expelled  from  the  former  by  the  mosqnitoee;  in 
the  spring,  the  grass  of  the  plains  would  afford  abundant  pasturage,  while  the  herds 
could  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  snuff  the  breeze  that  sweeps  so  freely  over 
them  ;  in  the  winter  the  rich  cane  of  the  river-banks,  which  is  evergreen,  would  fur^ 
nish  food,  while  the  low  grounds  thickly  covered  with  brush  and  forest  would  affiud 
protection  from  the  bleak  winds."— -Eli^worth  (H.  L.),  Illinois  in  1837,  p.  38.  (Fllli 
published  in  the  Illinois  Magazine,  July,  1831,  and  republished  in  FeatberstonluMigh^ 
Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  October,  1831,  p.  180.) 
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Schoolcraft,  writing  in  1821,  says  that  "the  only  part  of  the  country 
east  of  the  [Mississippi]  river  where  the  boffalo  now  remains,  is  that 
included  between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  Sandy  Lake,  a  range 
of  about  six  hundred  miles."  Sibley  says  that  "  two  individuals  were 
killed  in  1832  by  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux  Indians,  on  the  Trempe  ^  I'Eau 
[Trempeleau]  River,  in  Upper  Wisconsin,"  and  adds,  "  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  last  specimens  of  the  noble  bison  which  trod,  or  will  ever 
again  tread,  the  soil  of  the  region  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River."* 

Most  writers,  in  alluding  to  the  extirpation  of  the  buffalo  throughout 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  speak  of  it  as  having  been 
"  driven  out "  by  the  encroachment  of  settlements,  t  While  a  few  of  the 
herds  may  have  migrated  westward,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
extermifiated  rather  than  driven  otcf,  as  it  appears  to  have  existed  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  Eastern  Kentucky  to  quite  as  late,  or  even  to  a 
later  period,  than  on  the  prairies  adjoining  the  Mississippi.  The  exten- 
sion of  settlements  down  the  Mississippi  River  would  tend  to  hem  the 
bufifalo  in  on  that  quarter,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later,  it  disappeared 
at  nearly  the  same  time  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  border- 
iug  the  western  shore  of  this  river. 

Schoolcraft  says  that  the  buffalo  ''  was  found  in  early  days  to  have 
crossed  the  Mississippi  above  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
at  certain  times  to  have  thronged  the  present  area  of  Kentucky,"  etc. ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  deemed  its  presence  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  have  been  of  comparatively  brief  continuance.  Gal- 
latin also  always  speaks  of  it  as  having  ^<  spread  from  the  westward " 
over  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Professor  Shaler  has  referred 
to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  unknown  to  the  moundbuilders,^ 
since  they  have  left  nothing  indicating  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
it,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  large  mammals  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  §  He  also  states  that  in  his  exploration 
of  the  salt  licks  of  Kentucky  he  had  found  its  bones  in  great  abundance 
"just  below  the  recent  mould,  in  a  bed  about  eighteen  inches  thick"; 
but  that  "  in  the  rich  deposits  of  extinct  mammals  just  beneath,  immedi- 
ately above  which  traces  of  worked  flint  were  also  found,  no  buffalo 
bones  were  discovered." 

THE  FORMER  BANGE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  WEST  OF  THE  KOOKY  MOUNT- 
AINS. 

The  vast  region  situated  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  excepting  the  lowlands  bordering  the  Lower  Mississippi,  is 

*  Sibley  (H.  H.)  in  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  Part  IV,  p.  94.  Major  Long  states  that  in  1822  its  wanderings  down  the  St. 
Peter's  River  did  not  extend  beyond  Great  Swan  Lake  (Camp  Crescent). — Exped*  to 
the  Sources  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  e<c.,  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 

t  Even  scientific  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  "  gradually  retired  westward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  migrating  column  of  the  white  race  of  man.'' — Leidy,  Mem,  Ext,  Sp,  Amer. 
Ox,  1852. 

"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  west^i^rd  march  of  civilization, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  ^iant  Missouri  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American  bison  or  buffalo.  Many  causes 
have  combined  to  drive  them  away  from  their  old  haunts ;  the  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  by  the  whites,  the  extension  of  settlements,  the  changes  of  the 
face  of  the  country;  but  above  all,  the  mysterious  dread  of  the  white  man,  which  per- 
vades animal  life  in  general  as  a  cougenital  instinct." — ^Baird,  Pat,  Off,  Bep,,  Agricult,, 
.lf^l-52,  Part  II,  p.  124. 

t  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist ,  Vol.  XIII,  p,  13G. 

^  See  further  Professor  Shaler's  remarks  on  this  point  already  given. 
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well  known  to  have  been  formerly  embraced  within  the  range  of  the 
buffalo. .  So  well  established  is  this  fact  that  a  special  consideration  of 
this  region  will  be  deferred  till  the  former  boundaries  of  its  range  to 
the  westward  and  southward  have  been  traced. 

Although  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  has  commonly  been 
supposed  to  form  the  western  limit  of  the  range  of  the  bufifalo,  there  js 
abundant  proof  of  its  former  existence  over  a  vast  area  west  of  this  8up> 
posed  boundary,  including  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  Great  Basin  of 
Utah,  the  Green  Eiver  Plateau,  and  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  It  is 
probably  not  yet  half  a  century  since  it  ranged  westward  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Kevada  Mountains  of  California. 

Respecting  its  former  occurrence  in  Eastern  Oregon,  Professor  O.  C. 
Marsh,  under  date  of  !N^ew  Haven,  February  7, 1875,  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows: ''The  most  western  point  at  which  I  have  myself  observed 
remains  of  the  buffalo  was  in  1873,  on  Willow  Creek,  Eastern  Oregon, 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  is 
about  latitude  i4P.  The  bones  were  perfectly  characteristic,  although 
nearly  decomposed." 

The  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  is 
established  by  the  occurrence  of  its  remains  there  in  a  still  good  state 
of  preservation,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  seen 
them  there.  Along  the  railroad  leading  from  Ogden  City  to  Salt  Lake 
City  I  examined,  in  September,  1871,  tiumbers  of  skulls  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  which  had  been  exposed  in  throwing  up 
the  road-bed  across  the  marshes  a  few  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  also  saw  a  few  on  the  terraces  north  and  west  of  Ogden  City,  but 
generally  in  a  disintegrated  condition,  as  were  all  that  I  saw  which  had 
liot  been  buried  in  the  recent  deposits  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  I 
was  also  informed  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  of  this 
region  that  the  buffaloes  were  almost  entirely  exterminated  by  deep 
snows  many  years  since.  Mr.  E.  D.  Mecham,  of  Korth  Ogden,  a  reliable 
and  intelligent  hunter  and  trapper  of  nearly  forty  years'  experience 
in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  at  one  time  a  partner  of  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Bridger,  informed  me  that  few  had  been  seen  west  of  the  great 
Wahsatch  range  of  mountains  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  that  he  had 
seen  their  weathered  skulls  as  far  west  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains.* In  183G,  according  to  Mr.  Mecham,  there  were  many  buffaloes 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  deep  snow 
about  1837,  when,  according  to  the  reports  of  mountaineers  and  Indians, 
the  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  on  a  level.  The  few  buffaloes 
that  escaped  starvation  during  this  severe  winter  are  said  to  have  soon 
after  disappeared.  Mr.  Henry  Gaunet,  astronomer  of  Dr.  Hayden's 
Survey,  informs  me  that  the  Mormon  Danite,  ^^  Bill "  Hickman,  claims 
to  have  killed  the  last  buffaloes  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  about  1838.  How 
long  the  buffalo  inhabited  the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  thsix 
occupation  must  date  back  to  a  remote  period,  since  their  skulls  oocor 
wholly  buried  in  the  marshes  about  the  lake,  where  the  depositioa 
appears  to  have  b(?ien  quite  slow.  I  am  also  informed  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  the  well-known  ornithologist  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  8a^ 
vey,  that  their  skulls  have  been  found  in  Utah  Lake.  Mr.  Hensbaw, 
under  date  of  V^ashiugton,  D.  C,  March  G,  1875,  writes  as  follows: 

*  I  was  iD formed  by  several  persons  whom  I  met  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  that  tbif 
had  seen  skulls  of  buffaloes  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  N«Taida 
Mountains.  These  persons  were  unknown  to  each  other,  and  their  acoooott  weit 
wholly  distinct  in  respect  to  date  and  locality,  and  hence  seem  aU  the  more  entitled  !• 
credence. 
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'*  The  only  InforDiation  I  have  regardiug  its  [the  buflfalo'sj  presence  in 
Utah  was  derived  from  Mr.  Madsen,  a  Danish  Usherman,  living  on  the 
borders  of  Utah  Lake;  and,  I  may  add,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  trustworthiness  of  his  statement.  In  using  the  seine  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  he  has  on  several  occasions  brought  up  from  the  bottom  the 
skulls  of  buffaloes  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  l?heir  presence 
in  the  lake  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  in 
crossing  ou  the  ice,  a  herd  may  at  some  time  have  broken  through,  and 
thus  perished.  From  him  I  also  learned  that  he  had  talked  with  Indians 
of  middle  age  whose  fathers  had  told  them  that  in  their  time  the  buffa- 
loes were  numerous,  and  that  they  had  hunted  them  near  the  lake.  If 
this  can  be  accepted  as  truth,  it  would  place  the  existence  of  these  ani- 
mals in  Utah  back  to  a  not  very  distant  date.  I  learn  from  my  friend 
W.  W.  Howell  that  during  the  past  season  he  obtained  the  cranium  of 
a  buffalo  which  was  unearthed  by  some  laborers  while  digging  a  mill- 
race  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  This  was  in  a  broad 
canon  near  Gunnison.  While,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  a  canon,  no 
very  exact  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  time  of  its  deposit,  there  seemed 
every  evidence  that  the  soil  above  it  had  remained  undisturbed  for  a 
long  time.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cranium  is  gone,  leaving  the  part 
above  the  orbits  and  the  horn*cores  intact,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  A  comparison  of.  this  with  a  recent  specimen  of  the  B. 
americanus  shows  that  in  certain  characters  it  exhibits  an  approach  to 
the  Bhon  lati/rom,  as  described  by  Leidy.  In  size  it  varies  little  from 
the  B,  americanus^  but  in  all  other  characteristics  is  much  nearer  the 
B.  latifrons.^^ 

The  buffalo  seems,  however,  to  have  lingered  later  on  the  head- waters 
of  the  Colorado  than  in  either  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  or  the  valley 
of  Bear  Eiver,  or  on  the  head-waters  of  the  two  main  forks  of  the 
Columbia.  Fremont  found  them  on  JSt.  Vrain's  Fork  of  Green  River, 
and  on  the  Vermilion  in  1844,  t  and  Stansbury,  in  1849,  found  them  on 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yampab,  and  the  upper  tributaries  of 
Green  River;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  seemed  to  have  forced  the  greater 
part  of  them  southward.  Respecting  their  occurrence  near  Bridger's 
Pork  of  the  Muddy,  Stansbury  says:  ^'As  long  as  the  water  lasted,  the 
whole  plain  must  have  been  covered  with  buffalo  and  antelope,  as  the 
profusion  of  ^sign'  abundantly  proved ;  but  as  this  indispensable  article 
was  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil,  they  seemed,  from  the  direction  of  their 
trails,  to  have  struck  a  course  for  the  Vermilion.''| 

They  have,  however,  long  since  disapi)eared  from  the  head-waters  of 
Green  River,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  country  drained  by  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Colorado.  Although  their  bleached  skulls  are  still  found 
throughout  the  valleys,  I  was  informed  by  old  hunters  whom  1  saw 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  that  no  buffaloes  had  been  seen  in  this  re- 
gion for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  best  account  of  their  range  in  recent  times,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  of  their  extermination  over  this  vast  region,  is  that 
given  by  Fremont,  based  on  his  own  extensive  travels  and  on  the  still 
more  extended  experience  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Fremont  states  that  in 
the  spring  of  181i4  "  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense  numbers  over 
the  Green  River  and  Bear  River  Valleys,  and  through  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Colorado,  or  Green  River  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 

*  Its  af^eement  in  size  with  Biaon  americanus  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  identity 
.  with  that  species. 

t  First  and  Second  Expeditions,  etc.,  p.  281. 

X  Stansbary'tt  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  p.  238. 
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and  Lewis's  Fork  of  the -Colambia  River ;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall 
then  forming  the  western  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo  then  re- 
mained for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved  down  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Fishing 
Falls.  Below  this  point  they  never  descended  in  any  numbers.*  About 
1834:  or  1835  they  began  to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  de- 
crease until  1838  or  1840,  when,  with  the  country  we  have  just  described, 
they  entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of  thePacific  north  of  Lewis's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time  the  Flathead  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  iinding  their  buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salmon  Kiver  and  other 
streams  of  the  Columbia,  but  now  [1843]  they  never  meet  with  them 
farther  west  tlian  the  three  forks  ot  the  Missouri  or  the  plains  of  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

'*  In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  buffalo 
have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Great  Pass.  This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  accountM  for  in 
the  great  pastoral  beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having 
long  been  one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  white 
hunters  have  more  frequented  the  northern  than  the  southern  region — 
it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass  that  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  traders 
have  had  their  rendezvous  for  many  years  past;  and  from  that  section 
also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and  rich  furs  were  taken,  although 
always  the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  banting- 
ground. 

*'  In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  River  and  the 
head- waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  lampafc,  Kooyah,  White, 
and  Grand  Rivers, — all  of  which  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado, — the 
buffalo  never  extended  so  far  westward  as  they  did  on  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia;  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  have  they  been  koown 
to  descend  as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  White  River.  In  travelling 
through  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  observation  readily 
led  me  to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had  for  the  first  time  crossed 
that  range  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a  few  years  prior  to  the 
])eriod  we  are  considering  ;  and  in.  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatriek,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that  country.  In  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  never  meet  with  any  ancient  vestiges  which, 
throughout  all  the  country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found 
in  the  great  highivaysj  continuous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several 
inches  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo  have 
made  in  crossing  from  one  river  to  another,  or  in  traversing  the  mountr 
ain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  particularly  those  low  down  npon 
Lewis's  Fork,  have  always  been  very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers 

for  the  great  kindness  (as  they  frequently  expressed  it)  which  they  did 

to  them  in  driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  River.^'t 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  Fremont's  belief  that  their  occupation  of  th^=» 
Snake  River  country  was  temporary,  and  that  they  did  not  pass  west  o^^ 
the  mountains  till  driven  thither,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  by" 
persecution  east  of  the  mountains.    That  they  were  absent  from  thiv 
region  not  long  previously  appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  1805,  met  with  no  buffaloes  west  of  the  monntains,  nor 

*  The  locality  at  which  Professor  Marsh  foaDd  the  crumbling  bones  of  the  buffSdo  (R- 
ferred  to  on  a  prece<ling  page)  is  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  farther  northweiti 
or  lower  down  the  river. 

t  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  in  the  year  1649, all 
to  Oregon  and  California,  m  the  years  ld43-'44,  p.  144. 
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even  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  although 
there  was  evidence  of  their  former  existence  in  immense  herds  on  the 
Jefferson  Fork.  In  their  enumeration  of  the  animals  of  the  Pacific 
slope  these  travellers  make  no  allusion  to  the  buffalo.  They  also  state 
that  the  Indians  on  Clarke's  Elver  crossed  the  mountains  in  spring  to 
traffic  for  buffalo  robes  with  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  slope.* 

In  1820  Major  Long  also  states :  "  They  have  not  yet  crossed  the  en- 
tire breadth  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  though  they 
penetrate,  in  some  parts,  far  within  that  range,  to  the  most  accessible 
fertile  valleys,  particularly  the  valley  of  Lewis's  Eiver.  It  was  there 
that  Mr.  Henry  and  his  party  of  hunters  wintered,  and  subsisted  chi^y 
upon  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  which  they  saw  in  considerable  herds, 
but  the  Indians  affirmed  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  bisons  to  visit  that 
neighborhood."  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  between  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  vis- 
ited them,  and  Mr.  Henry's  visit,  about  1817. 

From  Washington  Irving's  entertaining  narrative  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's tour  across  the  continent  f  we  learn  that  Captain  Bonneville  first 
met  with  the  buffalo  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  head-waters 
of  Bear  River,  in  November,  18334  Passing  thence  northward,  they 
found  these  animals  in  abundance  on  the  plains  of  Portneuf,  where  the 
Bannack  Indians  were  engaged  in  hunting  them.§  But  in  his  subse- 
quent long  winter  march  up  the  Snake  Iliver,  no  buffaloes  appear  to 
have  been  met  with.  Returning,  however,  to  Bear  River  Valley,  he 
again  encountered  large  herds.  The  following  summer  (July,  1834) 
they  again  found  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  sources  of  the  Blackfoot 
Hi ver,||  but  in  a  subsequent  long  journey  northwestward,  from  the  Upper 
Snake  River  nearly  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  back,  they  met  with  none, 
and  rejoiced  to  find  them  again  "  in  immense  herds"  near  their  old 
camping-ground  on  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Snake  River.  Captain 
Bonneville's  party  passed  the  winter  of  1S34-35  in  camp  on  the  upper 
part  of  Bear  River,  surrounded  by  immense  herds  of  buffaloes,  which 
came  down  to  them  from  the  north.  **  The  people  upon  Snake  River," 
says  the  narrative,  "  having  chased  off  the  buffalo  before  the  snow  had 
become  deep,  immense  herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains, 
forming  dark  masses  on  their  sides,  from  which  their  deep-mouthed 
bellowing  sounded  like  the  peals  and  mutterings  from  a  gathering  thun- 
der-cloud. In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and  down  came  the  torrent  into 
the  valley.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to.  Captain  Bonneville, 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  such  countless 
throngs  of  animals  of  such  bulk  and  spirit,  all  rushing  forward  as  if 
swept  on  by  a  whirlwind."^  In  the  autumn  of  1835  Parker  met  with 
great  herds  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Salmon  River  and  on  other  tributaries 
of  the  Snake  River.** 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  writing  in  1855,  says:  "The  range  of  the  buffalo 
does  not  now  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  there  are  many 
Indian  huriters  who  have  killed  them  in  great  numbers  to  the  west  of 

*  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition  to  tbe  Sources  of  the  Missonri,  and  down  the  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Vol.  I,  p.  469. 

t  The  Rocky  Mountains ;  or,  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventures  in  tbe  Far  West, — 
a  Digest  of  tbe  Journal  of  Captain  B.  L.  £.  Bonneville.    2  vols.,  Timo,  1837. 

i  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125, 129. 

^  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 

II  Irving^H  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  II,  p.  179. 

^  Irving's  Rocky  Mountains,  pp.  208, 211. 

**  Parker  (Samuel),  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pp. 
88, 107, 108. 
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the  mountains,  on  the  headwaters  of  Salmon  River,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia.  While  I  was  at  the  Dalles,  the  party  of  Lieu- 
tenant Day,  U.  S.  A.,  came  in  from  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Salmon 
Kiver,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  officers  that  they  had  not  only  seen 
Indians  who  claimed  to  have  killed  buffalo  there,  but  that,  in  many 
places,  great  numbers  of  buffalo  skulls  were  still  lying  on  the  prairie."* 

Dr.  Suckley,  writing  under  date  of  December,  1853,  also  says:  ** Buf- 
falo were  formerly  in  great  numbers  in  this  valley  [the  valley  of  the  Bit- 
ter Root,  or  St.  Mary's  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the 
Columbia],  as  atte-sted  by  the  number  of  skulls  seen  and  by  the  reports 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  none  had  been  seen 
west  of  the  mountains ;  but,  singular  to  relate,  a  buffalo  bull  was  killed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pond  d'Oreille  River  on  the  day  1  passed  it.  The 
Indians  were  in  great  joy  at  this,  supposing  that  the  buffalo  were  coming 
back  to  them."t  Just  east  of  the  mountains  separating  the  sources  of 
the  Jefferson  and  Salmon  Rivers,  buffaloes  still  existed  in  immense 
numbers.  Lieutenant  Mullan  reports  meeting,  on  December  4,  1853, 
with  several  bands  of  the  Nez  Percys  Indians  returning  from  their  hunt 
east  of  the  mountains,  with  many  animals  loaded  with  meat  and  furs. 
^^This,"  he  says,  ^^has  been  a  great  hunting-season  with  all  the  Indians, 
both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Ilundreds  of  thousands  of  buffalo 
have  been  slain,  and  small  game — consisting  of  anteloi)e,  deer,  beaver, 
etc. — has  been  innumerable."  f 

It  thus  appears  that  the  buffalo  formerly  existed  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  nearly  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  had  become  completely  exterminated  there  as  early,  according 
to  Fremont  (as  above  cited),  as  1840,  although  they  swarmed  there  in 
immense  herds  as  late  as  1835.    The  valleys  of  the  streams  in  that  re- 
gion are  represented  as  abounding  in  fertile  praines,  and  as  being  gen- 
erally covered  with  perennial  grasses.    As  the  adjoining  country  west- 
ward is  barren  and  wholly  unproductive  of  grass,  it  is  probable  that  the 
buffalo  ranged  further  westward  only  irregularly,  and  in  straggling 
bands.    Bonneville,  at  least,  failed  to  meet  with  any  between  the  soarcea 
of  Snake  River  and  Fort  Walla- Walla  in  1834  and  1835,  and  no  other 
explorer  seems  to  have  met  with  them  living  so  far  west.    Dr.  Hayden  ^ 
informs  me  that  a  few  still  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  and^ 
in  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  Snake  River, — merely  straggling  oldii 
bulls,  the  last  survivors  of  former  populous  herds.    Professor  O.  G-» 
Marsh  writes  me  that  the  last  one  shot  on  Henry's  Fork  was  killed  itmrz 
1874.    Professor  J.  Marcou  informs  me  that  a  single  old  bufFalo  boirj 
made  his  appearance  at  Fort  Bridger  last  summer  (1875),  but  that  dod< 
had  been  seen  there  before,  according  to  Dr.  Carter,  for  thirty 
This  solitary  straggler  was  probably  a  wanderer  from  the  remnants 
his  race  still  left  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains. 

Range  westward  south  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Farallel. — According  to  Liei 
tenant  Whipple,  '<  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  w  ell-authenticated  ai 
counts  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  west  of  the  Rio  Grande." 
adds:  "On  inquiring  how  far  west  the  buffalo  had  been  seen,  a  Tego^jj 
Indian  stated  that  niany  years  ago  his  father  killed  two  at  Ssd  to 

*  Nowborry's  Zoological  Report  of  Lieutonaut  Abbot's  Report  of  ExploratioDS  for  a 
Railroad  Route  from  tbo  Sacramento  Valley  to  tbe  Colorado  River.    Pacific  B.  ^ 
Explor.  and  Snrv.,  Vol.  VI,  Zoological  Report,  p.  72. 

t  Snckley  (Dr.  Georj^e),  Canoe  Voyage  from  lort  Owen  to  Fort  Vanconver.  Pwific 
R.  R.  Expior.  and  Siiiv.,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stevens's  Report,  p.  *2y7. 

I  Mulbiu  (Lieutenant  John),  Report  of  a  RcconnaiMHancc  from  Bitter  Root  Volley  t» 
Fort  Hall,  etc.,  Pacific  R.  R.  Explorations  and  Surveys,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stev«M?« 
Report,  p.  IV^T). 
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Domingo.  A  Mexican  from  San  Juan  cte  Caballerds  added  that  in  1835 
he  saw  bufifalo  on  the  Bio  del  Norte."  Lieatenant  Whipple  farther  says 
that  '^  Father  Escalante,  in  a  mannscript  journal  of  a  trip  from  Kew 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,*  in  1776,  mentioned  having  seen  signs 
of  their  existence  on  his  route  ;t  still,  notwithstanding  the  location  of 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Cibola  by  the  early  explorers,  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  any  well- authenticated  accounts  of  the  existence  of  these  animals 
west  of  the  Eio  Grandest  It  appears,  however,  that  two  centuries  ago 
these  animals  were  not  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  and  Zufii 
Rivers,  who  obtained  their  skins  from  the  tribes  living  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Thus  Friar  Marco  de  Ni5a,  in  1639,  found  "ox- 
hides'' in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gila,  which  they  had  obtained  by  trading  with  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cibola  ;§  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Cibola  being  generally  supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  of  Zuui,  on  the  river  of  that 
name.jl  The  people  of  Cibola  at  this  time  not  only  used  the  skins  as 
aiticles  of  dress,  but  for  shields  and  other  purposes. 

From  the  Yampah  and  Grand,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
the  buffalo  formerly  ranged  eastward  to  the  Parks  and  Great  Plains, 
but  I  have  found  no  record  of  their  existence  in  the  highlands  of  "Sew 
Mexico,  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  or  southward  of  Santa  F6. 
Coronado,  during  his  great  expedition  in  search  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Cibola''  (1540  to  1543),  in  marching  northward  from  the  western 
provinces  of  Mexico  across*  Arizona  to  the  plains  east  of  Santa  F6,  met 
with  no  buffaloes  till  he  reached  a  place  called  Cicuic,  situated  on  the 
Pecos  near  the  site  of  tbe  present  town  of  that  name,1T  "four  leagues 
eastward  from  which  place  they  met  a  new  kind  of  oxen,  wild  and  fiercei 
whereof,  t^e  first  day,  they  killed  fourscore,  which  sufficed  the  army  with 
flesh." 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  however,  in  his  paper  on  the  "Quadrupeds  of  Ari- 
zona," published  in  the  American  Naturalist  in  1868,**  states  that "  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  buffalo  {Boa  americamis)  formerly  ranged 
over  Arizona,  though  none  exist  there  now."  On  requesting  recently 
more  detailed  information  of  Dr.  Coues  respecting  this  evidence,  he 
writes  ft  that  he  finds  himself  now  unable  to  substantiate  the  statement, 
but  adds,  "  I  distinctly  remember  being  satisfied  at  the  time  of  what  I 
said."  I  have  myself  made  extensive  inquiries  of  naturalists  and  Army 
officers  who  had  either  passed  through  Arizona  or  had  been  stationed 
there  for  a  considemble  length  of  time  without  being  able  to  elicit  any 
corroborative  evidence  of  Dr.  Coues's  statementff 

*  Utah  Lake,  according  to  General  O.  K.  Warren  (see  the  next  footnote). 

t  According  to  General  6.  K.  Warren  (l*acific  R.  R.  Expl.  and  Surveys,  vol.  xi,  p.  35), 
"  Fatber  £8calautc,in  1776,  travelled  from  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  Great  Colorado During  this  journey  he  was  probably 

in  tbe  vicinity  of  Utah  Lake.'^  This  rout«  would  take  him  across  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  since,  as  already  stated,  they  at  that  time  existed 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado,  and  extended  as  far  west  as  Utah  Lake. 

t  Whipple's  Itinerary,  Pacific  R.  R.  Explorations  and  Surveys,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  35. 

^  See  Nina's  account  of  his  journey  as  translated  by  Hakluyt. — HaklttyVd  Voyages,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  439. 

II  Davis's  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  119, 120,  footnote. 

^  See  R.  H.  Kern's  Maj)  of  Corouado's  route  in  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Part  IV,  plate  iii. 

••Vol.  I,  p.  540. 

ft  Under  date  of  '*  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1875." 

X\  Dr.  W.  J.  llotfman,  under  date  of  "  Reading,  Penn.,  June  19, 1875,"  writes  me  that 
he  ^*  found  no  tradition  amongst  any  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona,  by  which  we  might  infer 
that  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  this  animal.  Tiio  tribes  visited  are  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona  (Plateau  del  Colorado),  in  the  MogoUon  Mts.,  Sierra 
Blanca,  and  along  the  Rio  Gila  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  Rio  Colorado-chiquito." 
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Extreme  Southwestern  Limit — Respecting  the  extreme  southwestern 
limit  of  the  former  range  of  the  buffalo,  Keating,  on  the  authority  of 
Colhoun,  wrote,  in  1823,  as  follows :  "  De  Laet  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Herrera,  that  they  grazed  as  far  south  as  the  banks  of  the  Yaquimi.* 
In  the  same  chapter  the  author  states  that  Martin  Perez  had,  in  1591, 
estimated  the  Province  of  Oiualoa,  in  which  this  river  runs,  to  be  three 
hundred  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  river  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  which,  on  Mr.  Tanner's  map  of  North  America  (Philadelphia, 
1822),  is  named  Hiaqui,t  and  situated  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  the  Rio  Gila,  which 
empties  itself  in  latitude  32o.''{ 

On  referring  to  the  works  cited  by  Keating,  I  find  that  Herrera  gives 
the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Nuua  de  Guzman,  who  made  a  journey 
to  Ginaloa  in  1532.    According  to  a  map  accompanying  De  Laet's  work, 
the  province  of  Ginaloa  included  the  parallels  of  twenty-seven  and  twen- 
ty-eight degrees.    Herrera's  statement  is  as  follows :  <'  En  la  ribera  de 
Yaquimi  ay  algunas  vacas,  y  muy  graudes  ciervos  '';§ — simply  that  many 
cattle  and  many  deer  of  very  large  size  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yaquimi.    In  the  context,  nor  in  any  of  the  old  writings  descriptive  of 
this  region  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  do  I  find 
any  further  statements  that  could  by  the  freest  license  of  translation  be 
rendered  bison  or  buffalo.    As  the  only  species  of  the  deer  family  found 
in  this  region  is  the  little  Cervwt  mexicanus^  one  of  tlie  smallest  deer  found  * 
in  North  America^  the  phrase  muy  grandes  ciervos  can  only  refer  to  this 
species,  and  gives  at  once  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exaggerated  style  of 
the  narrative, — a  fault  well  known  to  be  common  to  the  descriptive 
writings  of  those  times.    This  obscure  statement  does  not  apparently 
afford  satisfactory  ground  for  doubting  what  historians  have  so  gen- 
erally accepted  in  respect  to  the  buffalo,  namely,  that  it  wa*s  first  met 
with  in  its  native  haunts  by  Gabeja  de  Vaca,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  in 
1530,  and  next  by  Goronado's  expedition  in  1542.    In  rebuttal  of  this 
supposed  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  Western  Mexico,  on  the 
Yaquimi  or  Yaqui  River,  duriug  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
have  the  rather  weighty  evidence  that  the  other  early  Spanish  explorers 
who  traversed  this  region  did  not  even  hear  of  the  buffalo  till  they 
reached  the  Gila,  where  they  found,  as  before  stated,  its  robes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  which  the  latter  hsid  obtained  from  the  tribes 
living  far  to  the  northeastward.    In  1539,  for  example,  Friar  Marco  de 
Ni9a  set  out  from  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  Province  of  Guliacan, 
situated  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  in  search  of  the  famed 
Kingdom  of  Gibola.    In  this  journey  he  reached  the  Zuui  River,  whence 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  San  Miguel  and  passed  on  to  Gompostella,  sit- 
uated in  latitude  about  21o.    The  following  year  ( 1540)  Goronado,  with  his 
large  army,  passed  over  nearly  the  same  route,  both  crossing  the  Rio      *• 
Yaqui.    Niga,  however,  saw  only  the  prepared  skins  of  the  buffalo,      * 
which  was  also  all  that;  Goronado  saw  till  after  he  had  passed  Gicuicaud     -i 
reached  the  Great  Plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    It  is  from  these   —* 
explorers  and  from  Gabcfa  de  Vaca  that  we  get  the  first  specific  account  -^ 
of  the  buffalo.    It  hence  follows  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposiniT?' 
the  buffalo  to  have  been  absent  from  the  western  provinces  of  Mexiov 


« (i 


Juxta  Yaquimi  tliiminirt  ripas  tauri  vaccooqao  et  propgrandes  cervi  pasoantar.'' — 
De  LaKt,  Ameriae  Utriasque  Dvncripiio,  Lugd.  Batav.  Anuo  1G33,  Lib.  Cap.  6."  p.  1^6. 
t  The  \i\o  Yaqui,  doubtless,  of  modern  maps. 

X  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 
$  Herrera  (Antonio  de),  Ilistoria  de  las  ludias  Occidentales,  Torao  III,  p.  16.    (Ed.  o/ 
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and  from  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Eio  Grande  del 
Norte  from  a  period  antedatiog  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  present 
time.  Why  it  may  notduring  some  earlierperiod  have  existed  throughout 
this  whole  region  would  bo  hard  to  say,  since,  as  will  be  soon  shown,  its 
existence  on  the  Yaqui  Eiver  would  not  carry  its  range  south  of  points 
the  buffalo  is  known  to  have  reached  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

FORMER  RANGE  SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE. 

Most  writers  give  the  southern  limit  of  the  former  habitat  of  the 
buffalo  as  latitude  28^  to  30°,  believing  it  never  to  have  extended  south 
of  the  Eio  Grande.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  proof  of  its  former 
extension  over  the  northeasteru  provinces  of  Mexico,  including  certainly 
portions  of  the  present  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Goahuila, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango.  It  thus  extended  southward  to  at  least  the 
25th  parallel.  It  seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  abundant  over  much 
of  this  region,  aud  to  have  been  mainly  extirpated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  As  late  as  1806,  however.  Pike  enumer- 
ated the  bufl'alo  among  the  animals  of  "Cogquilla"*  (a  province  then 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  embracing  a  portion  of 
what  is  now  Southwestern  Texas),  but  whether  found  north  or  south  of 
the  Eio  Grande  is  not  stated.  The  buffalo  is  not  enumerated  by  Pike  in 
'  his  lists  of  the  animals  of  any  of  the  other  Mexican  Provinces  situated 
south  of  the  Eio  Grande.t 

De  Laeif  mentions  the  buffalo  (under  the  name  ^'Armenta''),  on  the 
authority  of  Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Quivira,  which  he  describes 
as  a  country  consisting  of  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  well  known  as 
situated  far  to  the  northward  of  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  all  the  references  to  the  buffalo  by  the 
older  writers  on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  including  Hernandez, 
and  Nieremburg,  aud  even  Clavigero,  refer  to  the  region  of  Quivira. 

Dr.  Berlandier,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the  northeast- 
ern provinces  of  Mexico,  and  who  at  his  death  left  in  MSS.  a  large 
work§  on  the  Mammals  of  Mexico,  speaks  of  the  buffalo  as  formerly 
ranging  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Eio  Grande.  I  am  unable  to  say, 
however,  what  are  his  authorities.  In  his  chapter  on  this  animal  he 
thus  refers  to  its  former  range  in  Mexico : — 

<<Au  Mexique,  lorsque  les  espagnols,  toujours  avides  de  richesses,  pous- 
saient  leurs  excursions  dans  le  nord  ouest,  ils  ne  tarddrent  pas  5.  rencon- 
trer  des  bisons.  En  1C02,  les  moines  Franciscains  qui  d6couvrirent  le 
Nouveau  Leon,  rencontrerent  dausles  environs  de  Monterey  de  nombreux 
troupeaux  de  ces  quadruples.  lis  6taient  aussi  assez  r6pandus  dans  la 
Nouvelle  Biscaye  (6tats  de  Chihuahua  et  Durango)  et  s'avangaient  quel- 
quefois  tr^ausud  dece  pays.  Dans  le  dix-huiti&me  sifecle,ilsseconcentrd- 
rent  de  plus  en  plus  vers  le  nord,  et  restaient  encore  fort-communs  dans 
les  environs  du  presidio  de  Bexar.    An  commencement  du  dix-neuvi^me 

**^Anim4ils. — Deer,  wild  borse,  a  few  buifalo,  and  wild  hogs." — Pikb*8-(Z.  M.)  JFeatern 
Exjpediiions,  App.  to  Part  III,  p.  28,  1«10. 

t  Catlin  in  his  "  North  American  Indians,"  Vol.  I,  gives  a  map  illnstrative  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Indian  tribes  in  183^3.  On  this  map  an  attempt  is  made  to  also  show 
the  range  of  the  bnffalo.  Altliough  this  is  done  very  imperfectly,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  connection  that  ho  here  reprosents  tho  bnlTalo  as  ranging  over  tho 
greater  part  of  the  above-Damod  provinces  of  Northeastern  Mexico. 

t  America,  p.  303. 

$Now  in  the  Smithsonian  lustitntion.  For  access  to  this  important  MS.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Professor  S.  F.  Buird,  Assistant  Secretary  of  tho  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


fiffeolo,  ou  k's  vit  Kc  raitprodiiT  grmliicllciiifiit  de  I'inl^^rieur  des  tCTrt-s  h 
till  ti-1  jioitit  r]ti'it»  (iuvieuiK-ut  ^(1  Juur  on  Jour,  de  plus  en  plas  rai'es 
'   uitour  de8  tieux  bftbit^s.    Cts  ti'est  niiiitit«iiHiit  <|ut;  duns  leurs  ^migra- 
.   UonH  iiSnodiques  qu'on  les  trouve  ]ir^s  de  Bexar.    Ohaque  anooe,  au 
I  |iriiit<-ii]|>a  en  Avril  et  Mai,  ile  s'»van§ent  vers  le  nonl,  pour  de  nonveau 
ee  rapproctier  de«  r^giouB  m^ridiouales  eu  Septemltre  et  eu  Oetobre. 
Le»  limites  de  ces  Emigrations  anuudles  sont  pr«8qu«  iuconnues;  il  est 
cependant  probable  que  dang  le  Bad,  ils  nedcpasseot  jamais  lee  rives  da 
Itio  Bravo,  du  moins  dans  I'^tat  de  Ooabaila  et  Texas,  et  dans  celut  de 
Tamanlipas.    Vers  le  nord  pas  mgme  retenue  par  les  couiants  <iu  Mis- 
souri, its  arrivent  jusqne  dans  le  Micbitnin,  et  se  troiireuten  6l6  sur  les 
territoires  et  les^tats  internes  des  fiiats-Uuis  de  rAni6ri<]ue  Septeu- 
trionale.    La  route  que  ccs  animaux  suivent  dans  leurs  voyages  occttjie 
plusieurs  milles  de  front  et  devtent  tfillement  trac^e  qu^ndei>eudamaient 
'  de  la  verdure  d6truite,  on  croirait  voir  de  champs  labour)^  converts  de 
flente. 

^'Ces  Emigrations  ne  sont  pas  g^uf-rales,  car  certains  troupeanx  ne 
paraisseut  pas  snivre  la  masse  gi^uf^rale  de  leurs  scinblables,  el  restent 
statiounatres  toule  l'ann<^e  dans  des  prairies  couvertes  d'une  ricbe  y^g6- 
tation  sur  lea  rives  du  Kio  de  Guadeloupe  et  du  Hio  Colorado  de  Texas, 
HOD  loin  dea c6tcs  du  goUe,  A  I'est  de  la  colouii  de  San  Felipe  de  Austiu 
entre  Biazosia  et  Matagorda,  pnicis^ment  dans  le  nj^rae  endroit  oii  La 
Salle  et  sea  compagnous  de  voyage  les  vireut,  il  y  a  prfes  de  deux  cents  ' 
ens.  Le  it.  P.  Damiau  Mansanet  les  vit  aussi,  niais  de  tios  .fours,  les 
C6tes  du  Texas,  oouvertes  d'baliitatious,  do  hameaux,  de  petJtes  villeH 
et  de  villages  des  nouveaux  colons,  en  sont  dt^pourvues  qaolqu'en  1826, 
il  y  en  eut  euoore.  D'apres  les  observations  faites  k  ce  sujet,  on  peui 
oonclure  que  les  Bisons  habitent  la  zone  tcmp^n^e  du  nonveau-uionde. 
.et  qu'ils  I'ont  babit6  en  tout  temps.  An  uord,  lis  ne  s'avancent  gu^re 
BU-del&  du  4S'°'<  on  58°">  degrS  de  latitude,  et  au  sud,  quoiqu^ila  soient 
Tenua  le  25"",  maJntenaut  ils  ne  d^paesent  pluR  le  27""  on  28=""  d«gT(; 
dn  (noins  diiria  U"s  lo(;alit(''S  Imbirdi-s  et  ctniiiites  du  i);iys." 

FOEMBE  OCCUEEENCE  OP  THE  BUFFALO  OVEIi  THE  REGION  BKTWEEK 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  ElVEE  AND  TUE  EOOKY  MOUNTAINS,  AND  ITS  GRAD- 
UAL EE8TEICTION  TO  ITS  PEESENT  NAKROW  LIMITS. 

For  eonveuieuee  of  treat-went,  this  region  will  be  considered  as  em- 
bracing tbe  whole  area  between  tUe  Kio  Grsinde  and  the  British  bouud- 
ary,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  which  immense  territorj-  the  buffalo  is  well 
known  to  have  been  formerly  more  or  loss  abundant.  It  seems  to  have 
been  absent  from  only  the  lowlands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  it  formerly 
ranging  throughout  ueurly  all  of  Texas,  the  higher  prairie-lands  of 
Kortbwesterii  Louisiana  aud  Arkausas,  and  thence  uniformly  northward 
and  westward  to  the  Uucky  Monutains,  including  also  the  Parks  and  the 
principal  valleys  within  the  liocky  Mouutaius.  Beginning  at  the  south- 
ward, we  find  that  tbe  earliest  allusions  to  tbe  buS'alo  refer  to  this  region. 
Tbus  Cabo^ade  Vaca  wo  are  informed,  met  with  the  buffalo  (he  l^ing 
the  first  European  who  saw  this  animal  in  its  native  haunts)  in  "J'lor- 
Ida,"  in  1530,  at  which  time  this  name  '*  was  given  to  all  that  country 
lying  south  of  Virginia,  and  extending  westward  to  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Mexico."*  Bavis,  in  his  "Conquest  of  New  Mexico,"  claiios 
that  Vaca  was  wrecked  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi.!  Vaca  journeyed  thence  westward,  and  iu  his  jour- 
■t  n,  p.  i.  "  ■ 

41,  4^j  luutuoto. 
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nal  tbas  speaks  of  the  buffalo,  the  locality  referred  to  being  somewhere 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Texas :  '*  Cattle  come  as  far  as  this.  I  have 
seen  them  three  times  and  eaten  of  their  meat.  I  think  they  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  Spain.  They  have  small  horns  like  those  of  Morocco, 
and  the  hair  long  and  flocky  like  that  of  the  merino.  Some  are  light 
brown  {pardilla^),  and  others  black.  To  my  judgment  the  flesh  is  finer 
and  sweeter  than  that  of  this  country.  The  Indians  make  blankets  of 
those  that  are  not  full-grown,  and  of  the  larger  they  make  shoes  and 
bucklers.  Tbey  come  as  far  as  the  seacoast  of  Florida,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  north,  and  range  over  a  district  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred leagues.  In  the  whole  extent  of  plain  over  which  they  roam,  the 
people  who  live  bordering  upon  it  descend  and  kill  them  for  food,  and 
thus  a  great  many  skins  are  scattered  throughout  the  country."* 
f  They  were  also  found  in  immense  herds  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  at  the 
Bay  of  St.  Bernard  (Matagorda  Bay),  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Col- 
orado (Rio  Grande,  according  to  some  authorities),  by  La  Salle,  in  1685, 
and  thence  northward  across  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and  Trinity  Elvers. 
Joutel  says  that  when  in  latitude  28^  51',  '*  the  sight  of  abundance  of 
goats  and  bullocks,  differing  in  shape  from  ours,  and  running  along  the 
coast,  heightened  our  earnestness  to  be  ashore."  t  They  afterwards 
landed  in  St.  Louis  Bay  (now  called  Matagorda  Bay),  where  they  found 
buffaloes  in  such  numbers  on  the  Colorado  Biver  that  they  called  it  La 
Riviere  aux  ficeufs.  "These  bullocks,"  says  the  account,  "are  very 
like  ours;  there  are  thousands  of  them,  but  instead  of  hair  they  have  a 
very  long  curled  sort  of  wool."{ 

In  describing  the  country  about  their  establishment  at  St.  Louis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Riviere  aux  Bceufs,  M.  Joutel  says :  "  We  were  in 
about  the  27th  degree  of  north  latitude,  $  two  leagues  up  th^  country, 
near  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  ||  and  the  bank  of  the  Riviere  aux  BcBufs,  on 
a  little  hillock,  whence  we  discovered  vast  and  beautiful  plains,  extend- 
ing very  far  westward,  all  level,  and  full  of  greens,  which  afford  pasture 
to  an  infinite  number  of  beeves  and  other  creatures."  jj  Setting  out 
from  St.  Louis  on  the  12th  of  January,  1687,  they  crossed  a  succession  of 
rivers,  between  which  were  "spacious  plains"  covered  with  "a  multi- 
tude of  beeves  and  wild  fowl."  In  crossing  the  streams,  they  were 
often  guided  by  the  buffalo  paths  to  the  best  fords.  They  crossed  the 
Colorailo,  called  by  them  La  Malidtie^  probably  near  the  present  site  of 
Austin,  and  the  Brazos  probably  somewhat  below  Fort  Graham.  Before 
they  reached  the  Trinity,  the  country  had  become  more  barren,  and 
buffaloes  had  become  scarcer.  Here  M.  cle  la  Salle  was  assassinated, 
and  a  portion  of  his  party  under  M.  Cavelier,  his  brother,  continued 
their  northward  march,  soon  reaching  the  Trinity  River.  From  the 
Trinity  they  took  a  northeasterly  course,  crossing  the  Red  River  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sulphur  Fork,  and  bore  thence  more  easterly,  crossing 
the  Wachita  and  reaching  the  Arkansas,  which  they  struck  near  its 
mouth.  During  this  journey  from  the  Trinity  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  they  seem  to  have  met  with  few  buffaloes,  and.  these  mainly 

1 M^MIIMMM  _  -  I * — ^— ^— 

*  Duvis'B  Translation,  in  his  **  Conquest  of  New  Mexico/'  p.  G7.  See  also  the  ai-connt 
iu  Purcbas  (Pilf2;rims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1513), — an  '*  abbreviated  "  translation  from  Kamnsio. 

tJonters  Historical  Journal  of  Monsieur  de  la  Salle's  last  voyage  to  discover  the 
Mississippi  River,  French's  Hist.  Coll.  Louisiana,  Part  I,  p.  9d. 

tibid.,  p.  116. 

$  The  latitude  here  given  is  obviously  erroneous,  as  the  context  and  subsequent 
account  of  their  journey  northward  clearly  show.  The  latitude  must  have  been 
nearly  29^  instead  of  27*^. 

II  Later  called  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  which  is  the  same  as  the  present  Matagorda  Bay. 

11  JoutePs  Journal,  French's  Hist.  Coll.  Louisiana,  Part  I,  pp.  120, 121. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wachita.  Their  route  was  thence  somewhat  east- 
ward of  the  great  range  of  the  bnflfalo.  The  point  where  M.  Cavelier 
reached  the  Arkansas  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  few  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  speaking,  of  the  surrounding  country 
he  says :  '^  The  plains  on  one  side  [probably  to  the  westward]  are  stored 
with  beeves,  wild  goats,  deer,  turkeys,  bustards,  swans,  teal,  and  other 
game,"  thus  showing  that  the  buffalo  ranged  eastward  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

Ferdinando  de  Soto,  during  his  march  from  Florida  through  North- 
ern Alabama  and  Northern  Mississippi  into  Arkansas,  1539-'41,*  did 
not,  as  previously  noticed,  enter  the  habitat  of  the  buffalo  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  for 
some  distance.  Although  they  found  the  Indian  tribes  well  supplied 
with  their  robes,  none  of  De  Soto's  party  saw  the  buffalo  alive.  A 
party  sent  from  Pacaha,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  to  search  for 
'*  the  province  of  Caluja,"  did  not,  in  a  journey  of  seven  days,  get  ap- 
parently beyond  the  low  grounds,  and  on  their  return  reported  to  their 
chief  that  from  the  termination  of  their  journey  "  thenceforward  to- 
wards the  north  the  Indians  said  that  the  country  was  very  ill  inhab- 
ited, because  it  was  very  cold  ;  and  that  there  was  such  store  of  oxen, 
that  they  could  keep  no  corn  for  them ;  and  that  the  Indians  lived  upon 
their  flesh."t  The  Indians  of  Ooligoa,  the  highest  or  most  northerly 
point  they  reached,  "  reported  that  five  or  six  leagues  from  thence  to- 
ward the  north,  there  were  many  of  these  oxen."  The  '*  ox-hides  "  they 
obtained  from  the  Indians  are  described  as  being  "  very  soft  and  wooled 
like  sheep,"  showing  clearly  that  what  they  called  ox-hides  were  the 
skins  of  buffaloes.  Again  it  is  stated,  <^Not  far 'from  thence,  towaixl 
the  north,  were  many  oxen.  The  Christians  [Spaniards]  saw  them  not, 
nor  came  into  the  country  where  they  were.'-J 

Passing  from  Ooligoa  across  the  Washita  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Eiver,  they  again  (after  the  death  of  De  Soto,  and  under  the  lead  of 
Moscoso)  turned  westward  and  reached  the  Trinity  above  the  point 
where  La  Salle  crossed  it ;  though  they  entered  the  highlands,  they 
turned  back  before  meeting  with  buffaloes. 

It  hence  appears  that  at  this  early  date  the  buffalo  frequented  none 
of  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  those  of  the  Washita  and  the 
Red  Rivers,  and  only  reached  the  Gulf  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaud- 
aloupe  and  San  Antonio  Rivers;  and  £bat  it  probably  extended  thence-^ 
southward  along  the  coast  as  far  at  least  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kio-^ 
Grande  del  Norte. 

The  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos 
to  be  well  substantiated.    Speaking  of  Espejtfs  march  down  the 
River  in  1684,  Davis  says:  "They  passed  down  a  river  they  called 
de  las  Vacas^  or  the  river  of  oxen  [the  river  Pecos,  and  the  same  Co^ 
River  that  Yaca  describes],  and  was  so  named  because  of  the  great 
number  of  buffaloes  that  fed  upon  its  banks.    They  travelled  down  this 
river  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  all  the  way 
ing  through  great  herds  of  buffaloes.''§ 

•  Seo  "A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  HernaDdo  de  Soto  into  Florida.    By  a  Genv  — 
tleman  of  Elvas.    Published  at  Evora,  1557.     Translated  from  the  Portuffnese  b^' 
Kichard  ilakluyt.'*  .London,  1(J09.    Original  edition  reprinted  by  the  Haklnyt  8<^- 
cioty  in  1H.">1.    The  edition  of  1611  reprinted  by  French  in  1850,  in  his  "  Historical  Cof- 
lectionH  of  T^ouisiana,"  Part  II. 

t  French's  Hist.  CoU.  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  175. 

tibid.,  pp.  177,  IHI. 

i  Davis's  Spanish  Conriucst  of  Now  Mexico,  p.  200.    See  also  Haklnyt,  Voyages,  Vol 
III,  p.  47*2. 
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As  already  noticed,  Goronado  met  with  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  in  1542 
on  the  plains  near  Cicuic,  on  the  upper  Pecos  River.  From  Cicuic  Gor- 
onado marched  eastward  across  the  plains  of  Northern  Texas  to  about 
the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  thence  returned  again  to  Quivira,* 
making  a  journey  of  "  three  hundred  leagues.''  "All  that  way  &  plaines 
are  as  full  of  crooke-backed  oxen,  as  the  mountalne  Serena  in  Spaine  is 
of  sheepe.'^t 

These  "crooke-backed  oxen"  Gomara  (as  translated  by  Hakluyt)  has 
thus  described:  "These  Oxen  are  of  the  bignesse  and  colour  of  our 
Builes,  but  their  homes  are  not  so  great.  They  have  a  great  bunch 
upon  their  fore  shoulders,  and  more  haire  on  their  fore  part  than  on 
their  hinder  part:  and  it  is  like  wooll.  They  have  as  it  were  an  horse- 
mane  upon  their  backe  bone,  and  much  haire  and  very  long  from  th^ 
knees  downeward.  They  have  great  tuffes  of  haire  hanging  downe  their 
foreheads,  and  it  seemeth  that  tbey  have  beardes,  because  of  the  great 
store  of  haire  hanging  downe  at  tbeir  chinnes  and  throates.  The  males 
have  very  long  tailes,  and  a  great  knobbe  or  flocke  at  the  end :  so  that 
in  some  respect  they  resemble  the  Lion,  and  in  some  other  the  Gamell. 
They  push  with  their  homes,  tbey  runne,  they  overtake  and  kill  an  horse 
when  they  are  in  their  rage  and  anger.  Finally,  it  is  a  foule  and  fierce 
beast  of  countenance  and  forme  of  bodie.  The  horses  fledde  from 
them,  either  because  of  their  deformed  shape,  or  else  because  they  had* 
never  scene  them.  Their  masters  have  no  other  substance:  of  them  they 
eat,  they  drinke,  they  apparel,  they  shooe  themselves.'^t 

According  to  Davis,  Gastaueda  thus  describes  the  buffalo  and  the 
Plains  where  it  was  met  with  by  the  people  of  Goronado's  Expedition  : 
"  The  first  time  we  encountered  the  buffalo,  all  the  horses  took  to  flight 

on  seeing  them,  for  they  are  horrible  to  the  sight They  have  a 

broad  and  short  fa<;e,  eyes  two  palms  from  each  other,  and  projecting  in 
such  a  manner  sideways  that  they  can  see  a  pursuer.  Their  beard  is 
like  that  of  goats,  and  so  long  that  it  drags  the  ground  when  they 
lower  the  head.  Tbey  have,  on  the  anterior  x>ortion  of  the  body,  a 
frizzled  hair  like  sheep's  wool ;  it  is  very  fine  upon  the  croup,  and  sleek 
like  a  lion^s  mane.  Tbeir  horns  are  very  short  and  thick,  and  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  hair.  They  always  change  their  hair  in 
May,  and  at  this  season  they  really  resemble  lions.  To  make  it  drop 
more  quickly,  for  tbey  change  it  as  adders  do  their  skins,  they  roll 
among  the  brush-wood,  wbich  they  find  in  the  ravines. 

"  Tbeir  tail  is  very  short,  and  terminates  in  a  great  tuft.  When  they 
run  they  carry  it  in  the  air  like  scorpions.  When  quite  young  they  are 
tawny,  and  resemble  our  calves ;  but  as  age  increases  they  change  color 

and  form Their  wool  Is  so  fine  that  handsome  clothes  would 

certainly  be  made  of  it,  but  it  cannot  be  died,  for  it  is  a  tawny  red. 
We  were  much  surprised  at  sometimes  meeting  innumerable  herds  of 
bulls  without  a  single  cow,  and  other  herds  of  cows  without  bulls.  It 
would  sometimes  be  forty  leagues  from  one  herd  to  another,  and  that  in 
a  country  so  level  that  from  a  distance  tbe  sky  was  seen  between  their 
legs,  so  that  when  many  were  together,  they  would  have  been  called 
I>ines  whose  foliage  united,  and  if  but  one  was  seen  his  legs  had  the 
effect  of  four  pines.  When  near,  then  it  was  impossible  by  an  effort  to 
see  the  ground  beyond,  for  all  tbis  country  is  so  flat  tbat  turn  wbich 
way  we  will  the  sky  and  the  grass  are  alone  to  be  seen. 

*  See  R.  H.  Keru's  Map  of  Coronaclo's  route,  as  before  cited. 

+  llaklayty  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  455.    (Translated  from  Gomara 's  Ilistoria  do  las 
Indias,  Cap.  214.) 
t  Haklnyt,  Voyaj;es,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  450. 
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'^  Who  woald  believe  that  a  thousand  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cows  of  Spanish  breed,  and  more  than  five  thousand  sheep,  and  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  including  Indian  servants,  would  not  leave  the  slight- 
est trace  of  their  passage  in  the  desert,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
raise,  from  point  to  point,  heaps  of  stones  and  buffalo-bones,  in  order 
that  the  rear-guard  might  follow  us,  for  the  grass,  short  as  it  was,  rose 
up  after  having  been  trodden  down,  as  straight  and  fresh  as  ever. 

"Another  very  astonishing  thing  is  that  on  the  eastern  margin  of  one  of 
the  salt  lakes,  toward  the  south,  was  found  a  spot  almost  half  a  musket- 
shot  long,  entirely  covered  with  buffalo-bones,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  which  is  surprising  in  a  desert  country, 
where  no  one  could  have  brought  these  bones  together.  It  is  pretended 
that  when  the  lake  is  troubled  by  the  North  winds,  it  throws  upon  the 
opposite  shore  the  bones  of  all  animals  which  have  perished  in  coming 
to  drink.''* 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  buffaloes  on  their  native  plains  can  but 
recognize  the  faithfulness  of  these  details,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  minuteness  and  exact  truthfulness.  They  are  further  worthy  of 
note  from  being  the  first  descriptions  of  the  buffalo  ever  published. 

During  the  exploration  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Great  Plains, 
from  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  Loug,  and  others,  down  to  the 
later  expeditions  of  Fremont,  Stansbury,  Emory,  Marcy,  StimpsoD, 
Pope,  Sitgreaves,  and  others,  and  the  explorations  for  "  a  railroad  route 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ^  in  1853-'55,  buffaloes, 
or  recent  traces  of  them,  were  found  everywhere  from  the  Missouri  and 
Upi)er  Mississippi  Kivers  westward  to  the  remotest  valleys  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  liocky  Mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Texas  north- 
ward to  49th  parallel.  In  the  further  account  of  this  vast  territory  it 
is  hence  necessary  to  trace  only  their  extirpation  over  the  very  large 
portion  from  which  they  disappeared. 

Extirpation  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico, — Long  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
later  explorations  above  mentioned,  the  buffalo  had  disappeared  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  south  of  the  Platte  Kiver.  Even  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  range  of  the  buffalo 
had  begun  to  be  materially  restricted,  these  animals  having  at  that  time 
been  apparently  wholly  exterminated  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  they 
had  also  disappeared  iiom  the  adjoining  portiousof  Texas.  They  appear 
also  to  have  wholly  disappeared  in  Texas  south  of  the  Colorado  Kiver 
prior  to  the  year  1840.  Before  this  date  they  had  also  receded  far  from 
the  coast,  and  no  longer  ranged  west  of  the  Pecos  River,  either  in  Texas 
or  New  Mexico ;  they  occupying  at  this  time  only  a  narrow  oblique  belt 
through  the  middle  portion  of  the  State,  varying  from  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  widening  rapidly  a^  it  approached  the  nortbeni 
border  of  the  State.  From  Texas  northward,  however,  they  still  occu- 
pied nearly  all  the  Great  Plains,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  almost  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

I  have  as  yet  met  with  but  few  data  relating  to  the  exterminatioo  of 
the  buffalo,  either  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  in  Texas,  prior  to  184Q, 
but  since  that  period  the  record  is  reasonably  full.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1841,  we  find  that  at  this  time  Kendall,  in  travelling  north  from 
Austin,  Texas,  first  met  with  buffaloes  seventy-five  miles  nortl)  of  Ans- 
tin,  on  Little  River,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Brazos,  where  he  found 
them  in  immense  herds.  In  speaking  "of  them  he  says:  ''There  arc 
perhaps  larger  herds  of  buffalo  at  present  in  ^'ortheru  Texas  than  auj* 

•  Davin's  Spauisli  Coiiciuest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  i>0(>,  2t)7,  foot-note. 
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where  else  on  the  western  prairies,  their  most  formidable  enemies,  the 
Indians,  not  ranging  so  low  down  in  large  parties  on  accoant  of  the 
whites ;  but  I  was  told  that  every  year  their  numbers  were  gradually 
decreasing,  and  their  range,  owing  to  the  approach  of  white  settlers 
from  the  east  and  south,  becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed.^ 
Kendall  also  found  them  numerous  on  the  Brazos,  and  states  that  they 
occasionally  took  shelter  in  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  that  he  last  met 
with  them,  in  going  westward,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Big  Washita, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Bed  Biver,  near  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
longitude.* 

Kennedy,  writing  in  the  same  year,  ,says, ''  The  bison  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  mountainous  districts  between  the  Guadeloupe  and  the 
Bio  Orande."!  According  to  Gregg,  however,  they  had  already  disap- 
Iieared  east  of  the  Cross  Timbers  as  early  as  1840. } 

In  1849,  in  an  expedition  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  Santa  F^, 
Lieutenant  J.  H.  Simpson  first  saw  signs  of  buffaloes  near  the  97th 
meridian,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Canadian,  but  adds  that  he  saw  not 
more  than  two  buffaloes  on  the  whole  journey.  In  speaking  of  the 
game,  he  says :  ^^  In  regard  to  the  buffalo,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  infesting  the  route  in  places  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  Indeed,  Gregg  mentions  them  as  swarming 
on  the  plains  on  his  return  trip  from  Santa  F^,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
During  our  journey,  however,  I  did  Dot  see  more  than  two,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  therefore  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
hold  them  up  as  any  certain  source  upon  which  to  rely  for  subsistence."  § 

Boemer,  in  1849,  says  that  the  buffalo  was  then  found  only  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  State,  far  from  the  coast,  and  that  herds  of  a  thou- 
sand together  were  still  seen  between  the  Brazos  and  Austin.||  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  at  this  time  there  were  very  few  buffaloes  south  of 
the  Bed  Biver,  as  during  the  years  1849, 1850,  and  1851  a  series  of  mili- 
tary reconnaissances  were  made  in  Texas,  forming  a  network  of  lines  cov- 
ering a  large  part  of  the  State,  during  the  running  of  which  no  buffaloes 
seem  to  have  been  met  with.  Lieutenant  Michler  surveyed  a  line  from  Fort 
Washita  southward  along  the  97th  meridian,^  from  34^  30^  to  about  31^, 
and  thence  southwestward  to  San  Antonio.  Another  line  was  run  from 
Fort  Washita  southwestward,  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  Pecos  Biver 
striking  it  in  longitude  103^,  and  latitude  31^  20^  A  line  was  con- 
tinued from  this  point  eastward  again  to  the  100th  meridian,  and  thence 
southeastward  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  in  longitude  96^,  and  latitude 
280  40/.  Another  line  was  carried  down  the  Pecos  to  longitude  101° 
40^,  and  thence  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Nueces,  and  down  this  river 
also  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  The  narratives  of  these  explorations  make 
no  mention  of  buffaloes,  as  they  doubtless  would  if  buffaloes  had  been 
met  with.**  In  1850  Marcy  met  with  a  few  stragglers  south  of  the 
Canadian,  near  the  divide  between  the  Canadian  and  Washita  Forks 
of  the  Bed  Biver,  and  saw  their  tracks  and  other  indications  of  their 
presence  there.     He  reports  that  the  Kiowas  and   Comanches  went 

*  Kendall  (G.  W.),  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  ¥6  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78,  79. 

t  Kennedy,  (Wm.),  Texas :  The  Kise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Eepublio,  Vol. 
I,  p.  122. 

t  Commerce  of  the  Prairies.  Vol.  II,  p.  122. 

$  Congress.  Rep.,  Slst  Congr.,  Ist  Session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  12,  pp.  6,  20. 

II  Roemer  (Ferdinand),  Texas,  p.  402. 

%  The  central  portion  of  the  wooded  belt  known  as  the  '*Cro8B  Timbers"  lies  along 
this  meridian. 

Congress.  Rep.,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Session,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  64,  and  accompanying  maps. 
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north  iu  summer  to  bunt  the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas,  only 
a  few  buffaloes  crossing  at  this  time  to  the  south  of  the  Canadian. 

In  1852,  according  to  the  ''Topographical  Sketches  of  the  Military 
Posts"  iu  Texas,  buffaloes  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  region 
about  Fort  Worth*  (on  west  fork  of  the  Trinity,  just  west  of  the  97th 
meridiau);  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  animals  found  at  this 
date  about  Fort  Belknap  t  (on  the  Brazos,  longitude  about  98<^  SC), 
neither  were  they  then  found  about  Fort  Terretf  (on  the  100th  merid- 
ian). Very  few  are  said  to  have  been  found  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Phantom  Uill  since  1837.§  At  Camp  Johnston,  ||  on  the  Concho 
River  (near  the  present  Fort  Concho),  one  only  is  reported  as  having 
been  seen,  and  the  region  is  said  to  have  been  then  not  within  their 
favorite  range ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  enumerated  among  the 
animals  met  with  about  Fort  McKavett,^  situated  some  fifty  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Fort  Concho. 

Lieutenant  Whipple,  in  his  report  of  the  survey  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel,  made  in  1853,  found  buffalo  bones  bleaching  near  a  brackish 
spring,  just  west  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  nearly  on  the  99th  meridian. 
A.  few  days  later  they  saw  the  first  living  buffalo,  and  met  with  a  few 
stragglers  on  succeeding  days  on  the  sources  of  the  Washita  branch  of 
the  lied  lliver.  He  speaks  of  seeing  buffalo  signs  as  far  west  as  Camp 
44,  a  little  east  of  the  102d  meridian.  The  main  herds,  however,  were 
north  of  the  Canadian,  from  which  these  were  merely  stragglers.**  Pro- 
fessor Jules  Marcou,  who  accompanied  Lieutenant  Whipple's  expedition 
as  geologist,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  few  additional  particulars 
from  his  note-books.  He  informs  me  that  the  first  bones  of  the  buffalo 
were  met  with  as  far  east  as  the  Cross  Timbers,  or  near  the  98th  merid- 
ian ;  but  the  region  appeared  not  to  have  been  visited  by  these  animals 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  first  living  buffalo  was  seen  between 
Camps  33  and  34,  or  about  99^  40',  just  south  of  the  Canadian.  The 
next  day  many  carcasses  were  observed,  and  two  days  later  five  old 
bulls  were  seen.  An  old  bull  was  killed  between  Camps  36  and  37,  near 
the  meridian  of  100°  25',  but  no  living  buffaloes  were  seen  west  of  the 
101st  meridian,  and  no  fresh  signs  were  seen  west  of  the  102d.  All  the 
recent  indications  of  buffaloes  were  thus  met  with  between  the  meridians 
of  98^30'  and  102o.  The  journey  being  made  in  September,  the  herds 
had  not  returned  from  the  north,  the  individuals  met  with  being  only 
stragglers  which  had  wandered  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  the  asoal 
southern  limit  of  the  summer  range. 

Cai)tain  (now  Major-General)  Pope  in  1854  surveyed  the  32d  parallel, 
from  El  Paso  and  Dona  Ana,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Preston,  on  the  Red 
River,  passing  northerly,  and  crossing  the  Pecos  and  the  head-waters 
of  the  Colorado,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  Rivers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Byrne,  in  bis 
diary  of  the  expedition,  reports  meeting  boi8  devache  **  for  the  first  time" 
at  Camp  No.  10,  near  the  Ojo  del  Cuerbo,  or  Salt  Lakes,  west  of  the 
Guadeloupe  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is 
the  only  allusion  to  buftalo  or  bufialo  "  sign ''  contained  in  the  narrative, 
although  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  game  met  with  each  day  appear  to 

*Med.  Statistics  U.  S.  Army,  1839-1854,  p.  373. 
tibid.,  p.  i{72. 
Ubid.,  p.  395. 
$Ibid.,  p.  370. 
Ij  Ibid.,  p.  380. 


IF  Med.  Statistics,  U.  S.  Army,  1839-1854,  p.  391 
•*  PaciHc  R.  K.  Exploratious  and  Surveys,  Vol.  Ill,  Li( 
le  35th  Parallel,  Part  I,  pp.  26,  28,  29,  35. 
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be  duly  chronicled.*  We  are^fiirther  led  to  infer  the  entire  absence  at 
this  time  of  buffaloes  in  Texas  by  some  remarks  made  by  Captain  Pope 
in  his  General  lieport,  respecting  the  Oomanche  Indians,  whose  country 
was  on  the  bead-waters  of  the  Canadian  and  Red  Rivers,  in  the  extreme 
jiorthern  part  of  Texas.  He  says :  *'  During  the  summer  montlis  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  migrates  to  the  north  to  hunt  buffalo  and  wild  horses  on 
the  plains  of  the  Upper  Arkansas.''  t 

Captain  H.  M.  Lazelle,  8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  informs  me  that  in  1859 
there  were  no  buffaloes  in  New  Mexico,  nor  in  Texas  west  of  the  99th 
meridian,  but  that  there  were  vast  numbers  in  Northern  Texas  between 
the  meridians  of  99^  and  90*^5  but  that  thev  did  not  extend  so  far  south 
as  Pope's  old  trail  of  1854.  J 

Hence  it  appears  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  the  baffaloes  nearly 
abandoned  Texas,  or  visited  only  its  northwestern  portions,  and  were  of 
somewhat  uncertain  occurrence,  in  summer  at  least,  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian.  Of  late,  however,  they  have  again  become  common  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  occasionally 
extending  southward  along  the  100th  meridian  almost  to  the  Rio  Orande. 
Major-General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  says,  in  some  valuable  MS.  notes  on  the  buffalo,§  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  1809-70  he  saw  their  carcasses  near  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  "  showing 
that  the  buffalo  had  been  abundant  in  that  neighborhood  the  previous 
year."  The  prairies  having  been  extensively  burned  that  winter  about 
Concho,  the  buffaloes  had  not  appeared  within  twenty  miles  of  the  post 
that  season.  He  also  says  that  in  the  winter  of  1871-72  they  extended 
their  migrations  westward  to  the  Staked  Plains.  || 

Mr.  J.  Boll,  the  well-known  entomological  collector,  also  informs  me 
that  during  the  winter  of  1874-75  they  were  still  more  abundant  over 
quite  a  large  part  of  Northern  Texas,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  their 
persecution  by  the  hunters  in  Southwestern  K<ansa8.  Respecting  the 
eastern  boundary  of  their  range  at  the  present  time  (January,  1876),  he 
says :  *'  So  viel  mir  bis  jetzt  bekannt,  so  geht  der  Bison  ostlich  im  Texas 
nicht  mehr  ilber  die  Linie  hinaus  welche  von  der  MUndung  der  Little 
Wichita  in  den  Red  River  in  gerader  Richtnng  fast  siidlich  bis  zur  Miin- 
dung  des  Pecan  Bayou  in  den  River  Colorado  sich  austreckt.  Wie  sich 
diese  Linie  vom  Colorado  River  bis  zum  Rio  Grande  gestaltet  ist  schwer 
zu  sagen,  doch  glaube  ich  dass  von  der  Miindnng  des  Pecan  Bayou  sie 
mehr  eine  stark  sudwestliche  Richtung  bis  zum  30^  uordlich  Brefke 
annehmen  wird." 

Respecting  their  present  southern  limit  in  Texas,  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Stevens  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  kindly 
transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Case,  who  has  lived  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  at  Fort  Concho,  that  buffaloes  have  of  late  been  quite 
numerous  there  in  winter,  and  that  they  were  especially  so  last  winter. 
Ho  says  that  "  after  severe  storms  they  come  in  from  the  north  in  large 
numbers,  at  which  times  he  has  seen  larger  herds  there  than  anywhere 
else,  not  excepting  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  East  of  Fort  Con- 
cho be  says  tbey  do  not  go  south  of  the  latitude  of  that  post,  but  that  to 

•  Pacific  li.  R.  Exploratiousaiul  Surveys,  Vol.  II,  Pope's  Expioratiou  of  the  3*2d  Par- 
allel, froni  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  pp.  51-93. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

t  Pope's  trail  crosses  the  OGth  meridian  in  about  latitude  Z^^  30',  and  strikes  tbo  Pecos 
in  longitude  103^  and  latitude  31^  30',  at  Emigrant  Crossing. 

^  For  access  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  the  eminent  ornithologist. 

»1  MS.  Notes  on  the  Buffalo. 
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the  westward  they  go  twenty  to  fifty  miles  further  to  the  southward, 
but  only  occasionally.  Mr.  Stevens  adds  that  none  are  found  very  far 
to  the  westward  of  Fort  Concho,  and  that  none  have  been  fonud  for  a 
long  time  in  any  part  of  Xew  Mexico,  and  that  probably  none  ever  will 
be  found  there  again.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to^ 
obtain,  their  present  western  limit  seems  to  be  the  eastern  border  of  the* 
Staked  Plains.  [•] 

Extermination  in  ArJcansaSy  Missouri^  loica,  and  Minnesota, — Passing 
now  to  the  region  north  of  Texas,  the  history  of  the  extermination 
of  the  buffalo  throughout  the  tier  of  States  adjoining  the  Mississippi 
River — namely,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota — will  be  first 
given,  and  afterward  an  account  of  its  extermination  over  the  region 
between  the  Platte  Eiver  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas. 

According  to  Kuttall,  the  bison  was  still  to  be  met  with  in  Arkansas 
as  late  as  1819,  a  few  then  existing  near  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  in  the 
present  county  of  Conway,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  State.t 

In  a  journey  from  Fort  Smith  southwestward  to  the  lied  Kiver,  his 
party  also  met  with  large  herds  on  Eiameche  Creek,  in  the  present 
Indian  Territory,  near  the  southwestern  border  of  Arkansas.}  Major 
Long  found  their  skulls  and  other  remains  at  Mas.sern  and  Vache 
Grasse  Creeks,  in  Western  Arkansas,  in  1820,  showing  that  they  had 
existed  at  that  point  at  a  not  very  remote  period.§ 

Gregg,  writing  about  1844,  says:  "Even  within  thirty  years  they  were 
abundant  over  much  of  the  present  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas," 
or  as  late  as  1815.  ||  In  1820  settlements  had  extended  up  the  Arkansas 
nearly  to  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  probably  soon  after  this 
date  the  buffaloes  were  wholly  extirpated  throughout  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Beck  states  that  in  Missouri,  as  late  as  1823,  "immense  herds"  of 
buffaloes  were  "frequently  seen  covering  the  extensive  plains  which 
stretch  along  the  west  part  of  the  State.  During  the  dry  seasons,"  he 
says,  "they  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  but  they  uniformly 
migrate  to  the  south  at  the  approach  of  winter."^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  bufi'alo  also  lingered  in  Western  Missonri  till 
about  1820  to  1825.  They  probably  disappeared  from  Southern  Iowa  at 
about  the  same  period,  but  they  existed  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State.  In  earlier  times  Charlevoix  found  "  magnifi- 
cent meadows"  in  Southeastern  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  Eiver,  "quite 
covered  with  buffalo,  and  other  wild  creatures." ••  Major  Long,  in  a  trip 
eastward  from  Council  Bluffs  in  1819,  found  "  their  skulls  and  oUier 
remains  on  the  plains  of  the  Nishnabatona,  and  in  one  instance  dis- 
covered the  tracks  of  a  bull;  but,^  he  adds,  "all  the  herds  of  these 
animals  appear  to  have  deserted  the  country  east  of  Council  Bluffs."tt 
According  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  C.  Keeney,  the  buffalo  was 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  oi)eu  prairies  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Dodge, 
on  the  Des  Moines  Eiver,  as  late  as  1852.  {J 

jVl.  Belon,  an  old  French  voyageur,  whom  I  met  in  1873  on  the  Yellow- 

[  *  Acoonliii^  to  a  correHpondeut  (**H.  M.  H.")  of  the  Mnson  News-Item,  April  8S, 
IH77,  butlalocH  are  plentiful  at  the  present  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McKavett. — 
J.A.xV.j 

t  Travels  into  tho  Arkansas  Country,  p.  118. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  M9,  150. 

^  Loujifs  Expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  II,  p.  264. 

II  Gre^jg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  Vol.  II,  p.  113. 

^]  Beok  (L.  J.),  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  p.  167. 
Letters,  Goadby's  English  ed.,  p.  295. 


«  * 


\\  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  I,  p.  421. 
XX  Med.  Statistics  U.  S.  Army,  183l)-rl«54,  p.  55. 
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stone,  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  expedition  of  that  year,  and  who 
moved  to  Minnesota  in  1837,  informed  me  that  buffaloes  were  abundant 
within  fifty  miles  of  St.  Paul  as  late  as  1836,  and  were  common  on  the 
head- waters  of  the  Cedar  and  Des  Moines  Eivers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  boundary,  as  late  as  1845.  They  have,  however, 
been  for  many  years  extinct  throughout  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  with 
the  exception  of  the  occurrence  of  a  few  stragglers  in  the  extreme  west- 
ern counties.  When  I  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  1867,  I 
was  informed  that  a  few  still  remained  in  that  section,  and  that  up  to 
that  time  one  or  more  had  been  killed  every  year  as  far  south  as  Oreene 
County.  They  were  represented  as  being  more  common  further  north, 
but  that  no  herds  were  rart  with  south  of  the  Sioux  River,  and  rarely 
east  of  the  Missouri.  Those  found  further  east  were  only  stragglers 
from  distant  herds.*  Professor  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
informs  me  that  a  few  were  seen  in  the  bottom-lands  below  Council 
Bluffs  as  late  even  as  about  1869,  and  also,  at  about  the  same  time,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, — stragglers,  of  course,  from  remote 
herds. 

In  Minnesota,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  buffaloes  remained  until  a 
recent  period.  In  1823  Major  Long  found  herds  numbering  thousands 
of  individuals  about  the  sources  of  the  Red  and  Minnesota  (or  St. 
Peter's)  Rivers.  He  states  that  in  1822  they  did  not  descend  the  Min- 
nesota River  below  Great  Swan  Lake,  and  that  in  1823  '<  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Columbia  Fur  Company  were  obliged  to  travel  five  days  in  a  north- 
west direction  from  Lake  Travers  before  they  fell  in  with  the  game,  but 
they  soon  succeeded  in  killing  sixty  animals."!  The  buffaloes  are  said, 
however,  to  have  lingered  about  Fort  Ridgely,  situated  a  few  miles 
above  Swan  Lake,  till  about  1847,  and  that  as  late  as  1856  they  were 
found  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northwestward  of  this  point.|  As  late 
as  1844  Captain  Allen  found  large  herds  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Minnesota.  He  says :  "  Seventy-five  miles  west  of  the 
source  of  the  Des  Moines  we  struck  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  to  the  Big  Sioux  River,  and  down  that  river  about  eighty- 
six  miles.    Below  that  we  did  not  see  any  recent  signs  of  them.    They 

were  sometimes  seen  in  droves  of  hundreds While  among  the 

buffalo  we  killed  as  many  as  we  wanted,  and  without  trouble.''§  Pope 
states  that  in  1850  buffaloes  were  still  killed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  settlements  at  Pembina,  and  that  they  existed  in  great  abundance 
between  the  Pembina  and  the  Shayenue  River,||  or  along  the  present 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  very 
soon  after  left  the  whole  valley  of  the  Red  River,  being  rapidly  slaugh- 
tered and  pressed  westward  by  the  incursions  of  the  Red  River  half- 
breed  hunters,  who  are  reported  te  have  killed  annually,  at  about  this 
time,  twenty  thousand  buffaloes  south  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Boundary.^  A  few  lingered  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  or  occurred  there  rather  as  stragglers  from  the 
herds  west  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  in  Southwestern  Dakota. 

From  the  foregoing  it  hence  appears  that  the  buffalo  was  more  or  less 
abundant  over  large  portions  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
as  late  as  1812  to  1815,  but  that  few  remained  in  either  State  later  than 

*  See  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  186,  1869. 
t  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-24,  29. 
t  Assistant  Sargeon  A.  B.  Hasson,  in  Med.  Statis.  U.  8.  Army,  18^^1854,  p.  67. 
j^  Allen,  (Captain  J.),  Congress.  Rep.,  29th  Cougr.,  1st  Session,  Doc.  No.  168,  p.  5. 
II  Pope,  (General  John),  Report  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  Con- 
gress. Reports,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Session,  Ben.  Doc.  No.  42,  p.  27. 
m  Rice  (H.  M.),  Pope's  Report  (cf.))  p.  4. 
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1820.  At  about  this  date  they  seemed  to  have  also  disappeared  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Iowa,  but  were  quite  numerous  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Minnesota,  as  late  as  1S40 
to  1845,  where  occasionally  an  old  bull  was  met  with  as  late  as  1869. 
As  already  stated,  they  disappeared  in  Minnesota  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  prior  to  1832;*  and  they  api)ear  to  have  been  exterminated  over 
the  whole  region  east  of  the  lied  River  as  early  as  1850,  and  to  have 
survived  later  elsewhere  in  the  State  only  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
counties,  where  a  few  lingered  till  about  1869. 

Permanent  Division  of  the  Buffalo  into  trco  distinct  Herds^  and  their  Ex- 
termination  over  the  greater  Part  of  the  Region  between  the  Xorthern  Bound- 
ary of  Texas  and  the  Platte  River. — As  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  the  great  buffalo  herd  that  once 
extended  continuously  from  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Rio 
Grande  was  divided  about  1849  into  two  bands  by  the  California  over- 
land immigration,  and  that  since  that  time  the  two  herds  have  never 
united.  The  great  overland  route,  as  is  well  known,  followed  up  the 
Kansas  and  Platte  Rivers,  and  thence  westward  by  the  North  Platte, 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  way  of  the  South  Pass.  The  buffa- 
loes were  all  soou  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  this  line  of  travel,  thou- 
sands being  annually  slaughtered,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
killed  wantonly .t  The  increase  of  travel,  and  finally  the  construction 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  the 
country  to  settlement,  has  effected  a  wider  separation  of  the  herds,  the 
buffaloes  retiring  every  year  further  and  further  from  their  persecutors. 
Kone  are  now  found  for  a  long  distance  to  the  north  of  this  road,  and 
they  approach  it  from  the  southward  only  along  that  portion  situated 
between  Fort  Kearney  and  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  In  treating  of  the 
"  Southern  Herd,''  as  the  southern  division  is  commonly  termed,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  trace  first  its  extirpation  over  the  region  to  the 
eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  westward,  of  its  present  range. 

As  previously  stated,  Nuttall  found  buffaloes  in  1819  in  Southwestern 
Arkansas  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory.^  Pike, 
however,  in  1806,  first  met  with  these  animals  on  the  divide  between 
the  sources  of  the  Osage  River  and  those  of  the  Neosho  Fork  of  the 
Arkansas,  near  the  98th  meridian,  or  near  Council  Grove  in  Eastern 
Kansas,  and  reports  that  they  were  already  nearly  exterminated  over 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Osages  and  Pawnees.§  In  1820  Major  Long 
found  no  large  herds  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  near 
the  98th  meridian.  At  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Arkansas,  however,  he 
met  with  them  for  several  days  'Mn  vast  and  almost  continuous  herds."!) 

*  See  anted,  p.  117. 

t  Respecting  the  inflaeuce  of  the  overland  emigration  npou  the  buffalo,  we  find 
Captain  Stansbury,  who  passed  over  the  emigrant  trail  in  the  summer  of  1849,  speak- 
ing as  follows:  Under  date  of  June  27,  he  says,  ''To-day  the  hunters  killed  their  first 
buffalo,  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  had  to  diverge  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  road 
and  to  pass  back  of  the  bluffs,  the  instinct  or  experience  of  these  sagacious  animals 
having  rendered  them  shy  of  approaching  the  line  of  travel.  This  has  always  been 
the  case,  for  it  is  a  well-attested  fact,  that  when  the  emigration  first  commenced,  tra^'el- 
ling  trains  were  frequently  detained  for  hours  by  immense  herds  crossing  their  tiAck, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  drive  through  them.  In  many  instMioei 
it  was  quite  difficult  to  prevent  their  own  loose  cattle  from  mingling  with  the  bufla- 
loes,  of  which  they  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  afraid." — Salt  Lake  ExpMtionf  p.  34. 

t  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Country,  pp.  149.  150. 

^  Pike  (Z.  M.),  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Soaroes  ol 
the  Arkansas,  Kansas,  La  Platto,  and  Pierre  Jaune  Rivers,  etc.,  in  the  years  1805,1806, 
and  1807. 

II  Long's  Exped.  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Eocky  Mts.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  204,  207. 
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Catlia's  "Outline  Map  of  Indian  localities  in  1833" •  purports  to  give 
also  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  but  none  are  represented  as  occurring  be- 
tween the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Eivers  east  of  the  99th  meridian,  but 
in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Comanche  country  he  speaks  of  meet- 
ing with  buffaloes  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  False 
Washita  and  Red  Rivers,  or  near  the  96th  meridian.f 

General  Doniphan,  during  his  march  in  1816  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  Santa  F6,  used  hois  de  vache  for  fuel  when  passing  the  head  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  and  first  met  with  herds  of  buffaloes  on  the  Arkansas 
at  Pawnee  Ranch,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Larned.f  The  previous 
year  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert  found  them  as  far  east  as  97°  32'.§  Lieu- 
tenant Abert  reports  meeting  with  them  the  following  year  near  the  98th 
meridian,  just  west  of  which  he  found  them  in  immense  herds.|| 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  ascending  the  Missouri  River  in  1804,  first  met 
with  buffaloes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  but  state  that  they 
did  not  become  common  till  they  reached  the  Sioux  River. fl  Bradbury 
found  them  in  1810  at  Floyd's  Bluff.  Audubon  says  that  when  he  and 
his  party  went  up  the  Missouri  River  in  1843,  "  the  first  buffalo  were 
heard  of  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  some  having  a  short  time  before  been 
killed  within  forty  miles  of  that  place.  We  did  not,  however,"  he  says, 
"  see  any  of  these  animals  until  we  had  passed  Fort  Croghan,  but  above 
this  point  we  met  with  them  almost  daily,  either  floating  de<ad  on  the 
river  or  gazing  at  our  steamboat  from  the  shore." •• 

As  early  as  1834  Murray,  in  his  journey  westward  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth into  the  Indian  country,  first  met  with  buffaloes  on  the  Republi- 
can,tt  showing  that  they  had  already  become  extinct  or  of  uncertain 
occurrence  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Fremont,  in  1842,  in  marching  north- 
westward from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  Platte  River,  by  way  of  the 
Kansas  River,  came  suddenly  upon  great  herds  just  above  Grand  Isle, 
in  about  longitude  99°  30',  or  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Kearney. 
The  following  year  (1843),  in  crossing  the  plains  considerably  to  the 
southward  of  his  route  of  the  previous  year,  he  first  met  with  the  buf- 
falo on  the  divide  between  the  Solomon  and  the  Republican  Forks,  also 
near  the  99th  meridian.ft  Emory,  in  1846,  says  that  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  along  the  Arkansas  was  "  westward,  between  the  ninety-eighth 
and  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridians  of  longitude." §§  In  1849  Stans- 
bury  saw  no  buffaloes  east  of  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  but  found  them 
in  abundance  to  the  westward  of  this  point.  Captain  Stansbury.'s  guide 
reported  to  him  that  not  many  years  before  the  plains  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  Fort  Kearney  were  black  with  herds  of  buffaloes  "  as  fkr  as  the 
eye  could  reach."|||| 

In  July,  1853,  Captain  Gunnison's  party  first  met  with  fresh  signs  of 
the  buffalo  on  the  Saline,  and  on  the  Kansas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
line; their  first  buffalo  was  killed  on  the  Little  Arkansas;  somewhat 

"  Catlin  (G.)i  North  American  Imliaus,  Vol.  I,  nmp. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  46. 

X  Hngbes  (J.  T.),  Doniphan's  Expedition,  pp.  43,  47. 

\  Congress.  Rep.,  29th  Congr.,  let  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  p.  217. 

n  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconuaissanco  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.,  to  San  DiegO| 
Cal.    Conjj^ress.  Rep.,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  7,  p.  11. 

f  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19,  67. 

•*  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  .^0. 

tf  Travels  in  North  America,  Vol.  I,  pp.  208, 227. 

XX  Fremont's  Explorations  during  1842,  '43,  and  '44,  pp.  18,  25,  49,  57,  109,  et  acq, 

\^  Emory  (W.  II.),  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  p.  16. 

Stansbory's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  pp.  29,  36. 
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later  tbey  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  immense  herds  on  the  Be- 
pablican  Fork.* 

Dr.  Hayden,  writing  of  his  journey  across  the  plains  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  says,  "  Before  going  into  the  interior  of  the  Territory  [of  Kansas] 
we  had  expected  to  find  the  whole  country  immediately  west  of  Fort 
Riley  comparatively  sterile ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  we  were  agree- 
ably disappointed  at  meeting  with  scarcely  any  indications  of  decreasing 
fertility,  as  far  as  our  travels  extended,  which  was  about  sixty  miles  west 
of  Fort  Riley.  Here  we  found  the  prairies  clothed  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  and  literally  alive  with  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  that  were 
quietly  grazing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  re<ach,  in  every  direction."  t 

Lieutenant  E.  S.  Godfrey,  of  the  7th  CTnited  States  Cavalry,  who  has 
recently  spent  several  years  in  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  in- 
forms me  that  when  Fort  Barker  was  established,  in  1866,  the  buffaloes 
ranged  regularly  as  far  east  as  this  point,  and  even  passed  beyond  it. 
They  were  taken  here  for  several  years  after,  but  in  1870  had  almost 
wholly  retired  to  points  further  westward. 

Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  has 
given  me  the  following  general  statement  respecting  their  extermination 
in  Eastern  Kansas.  Under  date  of  February  7,  1873,  in  kind  response 
to  my  inquiries.  Professor  Mudge  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  buffalo  ranged  to  the  eastern  border  of  Kansas  as  recently  as 
1835.  About  that  time  the  United  States  authorities  removed  the  Dela- 
ware, Pottawattamie,  Kaws,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  to  *  reserva- 
tions' in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Kansas.  These  Indians  soon 
drove  the  buffalo  as  far  west  as  the  Blue  River  (one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  River),  which  was  as  far  as  the  reservations  extended. 
The  buffalo  held  that  range  till  1854,  when  Kansas  was  made  a  Territory 
and  whites  began  to  settle  here.  For  fifteen  years  from  that  time  the 
buffalo  receded,  on  an  average,  about  ten  miles  a  year.  For  three  years 
past  they  have  been  hunted  in  summer  for  their  hides  for  tanning  ;  this 
is  exterminating  them  very  rapidly.  Now  they  are  not  found  in  North- 
ern Kansas  east  of  100^  of  longitude ;  in  Southern  Kansas  as  far  east- 
erly as  longitude  98°,  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas  being  102^,  Iq 
a  few  years  I  think  they  will  not  range  north  of  the  Arkansas  River." 

None  of  the  government  expeditions  sent  across  the  plains  since  1840 
seem  to  have  met  with  the  buffalo  east  of  the  longitude  of  Fort  Riley, 
or  east  of  the  97th  meridian,  from  the  Platte  southward  to  Texas.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  they  have  not  for  a  number  of  years  ranged  to  the 
eastward  of  Fort  Sill.f  It  thus  appears  that  the  buffaloes  were  ex- 
terminated in  Eastern  Kansas  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory over  a  breadth  of  about  four  degrees  of  longitude  between  1835 
and  1870. 

The  extermination  along  the  western  border  of  the  southern  herd  has 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  area.  In  180G  Pike  found  them 
throughout  his  march  across  the  plains  from  the  western  edge  of  Arkan- 
sas to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  meeting  with  them  in 

*  Beckwith's  Report  of  Captuin  Giiuiiison's  Exploration  of  the  Thirty-eighth  aud 
Thirty-ninth  Parallels,  Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Surveys,  Vol.  II. 

t  (leological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missoari  Riven,  n. 
122. 

t  Captain  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  eth  United  States  Infantry,  informs  me  that  in  18T2 
the  bulfalo  did  not  range  as  far  east  as  Fort  Sill,  but  occurred  fifty  miles  west  of  this 
point  in  considerable  numbers.  Lieutenant  Godfrey  (7th  Cavalry )  also  states  that  dar- 
ing 1871  and  1672  he  met  with  them  throughout  that  part  of  the  Indian  Torritory  west 
of  Fort  Sill. 
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the  greatest  abandance  between  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  the  Arkansas.* 
In  1845  Lieutenant  Turner  foand  buffaloes  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  from  Bent's  Fort  tbence  eastward  for  over  two  hundred 
miles.t  The  following  year  (1846)  Dr.  Wislizenus  reports  that  on  Col- 
onel Doniphan's  march  across  the  plains  all  signs  of  the  buffalo,  even 
including  the  hois  de  vache^  disappeared  near  the  meridian  of  101^,  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  Gimarron.| 

Fremont  states  that  in  1842,  at  103^  3(K,  between  the  two  forks  of  the 
Platte,  they  absolutely  covered  the  plains,  and  were  abundant  thence 
westward  to  St.  Vrain's  Fort,  situated  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
present  town  of  Cheyenne.  Between  the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  along 
the  North  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie  but  few  were  found,  but  recent  signs 
of  them  were  abundant.  On  the  Laramie  plains  westward  as  far  as 
Laramie  River,  large  herds  were  constantly  met  with,  but  this  year  none 
were  seen  on  the  North  Platte  above  the  junction  of  Laramie  Biveri 
the  grasshoppers  and  the  dry  weather  having  destroyed  every  blade  of 
grass.§ 

In  June,  1844,  Fremont  found  them  in  immense  numbers  in  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Parks,  in  the  present  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Green  Eiver  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  on  the  Sweet  Water,  and  the  other  extreme  head-waters  of 
the  North  Platte,  from  all  of  which  extensive  region  they  were  nearly 
or  quite  exterminated  during  the  following  twenty  years. 

When  the  miners  first  visited  the  parks  and  mountains  of  Colorado, 
in  the  summer  of  1859,  they  found  them  occupied  by  small  bands  of 
buffaloes,  which  afforded  them  an  abundance  of  meat  for  several  years. 
They  have  been  scarce  there,  however,  for  the  last  ten  years,  during 
which  time  only  stragglers  have  been  met  with.  In  the  summer  of  1871 
I  found  their  skulls  still  frequent  in  South  Park  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  South  Platte  to  its  extreme  source.  They  were  very  frequent  at  and 
above  Montgomery,  and  even  on  the  neighboring  mountains  above 
timber-line,  showing  that  not  many  years  ago  the  buffalo  ranged  over 
the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains  even  to  above  the  limit  of  the  timber. 
I  heard  of  a  single  small  band  of  two  or  three  dozen  individuals  near  the 
southern  borders  of  South  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  Springs,  and 
saw  a  calf  at  one  of  the  ranches  that  was  captured  in  June  of  that  year 
as  the  band  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  into  the  Park.jl 
Mr.  Wm.  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  writes  me  that  a  band  of 
twelve  were  seen  in  South  Park  in  1873,  and  that  "  occasionally  a  little 
band  is  still  seen  in  the  northern  edge  of  Middle  Park  and  in  North 
Park."  "  About  seventy-five  wintered  on  the  head  of  Muddy  or  Milk 
River,  Middle  Park,  last  winter  [1874-75].  Another  band  was  seen  on 
the  head-waters  of  Willow  Creek,  ranging  thence  over  the  divide  into 
North  Park.  Most  of  our  people  call  these  mountain  animals  Bisons, 
and  think  them  smaller  than  the  Plains  Buffalo,  but  they  are  evidently 
the  same  animal,  resorting  to  the  mountains  of  their  own  choice." 

One  of  these  small  parties,  according  to  western  newspapers,  seems 
to  have  recently  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians,  a  Denver  paper  of  a  recent 

*  Pike  (Z.  M.)}  Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  La  Platte,  and  Pierre  Janne  Rivers,  etc.,  in  the  years  1805, 1806,  and 
1807. 

t  Con;;.  Rep.,  29th  Congress^  Ist  Session,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  p.  217. 

X  Wislizenus  (Dr.  A,),  Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  Northern  Mexico  in  company  with  Colonel 
Doniphan's  Expedition  in  1846-47,  Cong.  Rep.,  30th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Misoel.  Doo« 
No.  26. 

$  Fremont's  Exploration  during  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  etc. 

i  BuU.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  VI^pp.  54,55. 
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date  containing  the  following:  "A  party  of  Indians  in  tbe  northwestern 
edge  of  the  Middle  Park  came  upon  a  herd  of  buffalo  the  other  day,  and 
killed  them  all — forty-two  in  number.  All  they  sav^ed  was  the  skins, 
leaving  the  meat  to  rot.  Such  waste  of  the  game  ought  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  sooner  the  better." 

Dr.  Hayden  informs  me  that  a  band  of  eighteen  was  seen  by  one  of 
his  parties  near  Pike's  Peak  in  1873,  and  that  in  1875  there  was  a  band 
of  about  nineteen  on  the  west  side  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  another  band  of 
about  sixty  near  Mount  Lincoln,  in  the  South  Park.  Mr.  O.  E.  Aiki^n, 
prol)ably  referring  to  these,  writes  me  that  he  knows  of  but  two  bands 
existing  at  the  present  time  (February,  187G)  in  the  mountains  about 
South  Park,  one  of  which  *'  grazes  on  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Tarryall  Creek,  and  is  frequently  found  above  timber-line;  the  other 
ranges  in  the  rugged  mountains  south  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  numbers 
some  thirty  or  forty  individuals." 

In  1871  their  bleached  skulls  wer^  still  frequent  in  the  valley  of  the 
North  Platte,  in  Western  Wyoming,  as  well  as  on  the  Laramie  Plains, 
but  I  was  assured  that  only  stragglers  had  been  seen  in  all  this  region 
during  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years.*  Stansbury  reports  meeting 
with  them  in  abundance  on  Pass  Creek  and  other  head-waters  of  the 
North  Platte,  in  1849.t 

In  resi)ect  to  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  plains  in  Colorado,  and  the  present  western  boundary  of  the 
Southern  Herd,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  valuable  communication 
from  Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  *'  Rocky  Mount- 
ain News."  In  kindly  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  thus  refers  (writing 
under  date  of  July  3,  1875)  to  the  gradual  extermination  of  tiie  buffalo 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  says :  *'  Perhaps 
the  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  column  on  this  side 
is  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  early  trading-posts  established  here, 
mainly  for  barter  in  their  hides.  The  first  trading-post  in  this  [South 
Platte]  valley  was  built  in  1832,  six  miles  below  Denver,  and  about  fif- 
teen miles,  direct,  from  the  mountain  foot.  A  trader  employed  here 
from  1832  to  1836  told  me  that  he  thought  that  he  never  looked  out  over 
tbe  walls  of  the  fort  without  seeing  buffalo,  and  sometimes  they  covered 
the  plain.  At  that  time  their  moving  columns  surged  up  against  tbe 
mountain  foot.  Five  or  six  years  later  the  next  fort  was  built  five  or 
six  miles  down  the  river,  then  a  third  a  few  miles  below  the  second, 
and,  about  1840,  a  fourth,  nearly  twenty  miles  below  the  third,  or  forty 
odd  miles  from  the  mountains.  There  the  trade  was  concentrated  and 
the  up-river  forts  were  successively  abandoned,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
the  buffalo  in  their  vicinity.  But  great  herds  of  buffaloes  occadionally 
ranged  over  the  present  site  of  Denver  as  late  as  1846. 

^'  The  trading-posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  i)ossess  a  similar 
history.  The  earliest,  built  about  1826,  was  some  twenty  miles  from  tbe 
mountains.  Others  succeeded, one  after  another,  until  New  Fort  Bent^ — 
afterward  Fort  Bent,  now  Fort  Lyon, — about  eighty  miles  from  the 
mountains,  closed  the  history  of  these  early  trading  outposts.  They 
were  placed  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  camps  of  the  hunters^ 
to  enable  the  traders  to  supply  the  latter  with  goods  and  to  buy  their 
skins. 

"  The  present  range  of  the  buffalo  in  Colorado,"  he  says, "  is  bounded 
substantially  on  the  west  by  a  line  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  tbe 

*  See  Bulletin  EsMex  Institute,  Vol.  VI,  p.  59. 
t  Salt  Lake  Expedition,  pp.  243-247. 
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foot  of  the  mountains,  and  [parallel  therewith.  The  herds  are  thin  on 
the  edge,  thickening  to  the  eastward.  Small  band«  occasionally  wander 
ten  or  twenty  miles  further  west,  but  the  line  is  quite  distioctly  marked. 
In  the  fall  they  move  gradually  but  slowly  southward,  and  in  late  winter 
and  spring  return  in  the  same  way  north  ;  but  the  eastern  edge  of  Col- 
orado is  really  occupied  all  the  winter  by  herds  that  come  from  and  re- 
tarn  to  the  north.  In  summer  very  few  remain  upon  the  Colorado  range. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  relative  movement  of  individual  herds  north  and 
south  during  the  year,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  regular  ehh  andflorc  once 
a  year.  There  has  been  no  marked  c&ange  in  the  limit  of  the  range 
westward  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  columns  have  been  thinned /ear- 
fuUy, — certainly  one-half." 

Influence  of  tht  Railroads  upon  the  Decrease  of  the  Buffalo. — Three  rail- 
roads now  enter  or  pass  near  the  range  of  the  Southern  Herd.  Their 
influence,  though  immense  in  respect  to  its  decrease,  seems  not  to  have 
very  greatly  affected  the  extent  of  its  range.  The  railroads,  of  course, 
primarily  affect  the  buffalo  by  affording  to  the  hunters  easy  access  to 
its  haunts,  and  by  placing  the  hunters  in  communication  with  ready 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  chase.  They  also  open  up  the  country 
they  traverse  to  permanent  settlement,  thus  rendering  the  extirpation 
of  the  buffalo  from  the  country  bordering  these  avenues  of  travel  not 
only  speedy  but  permanent.  Although  the  buffalo  has  no  little  fear  of 
these  iron  highways  and  their  thundering  trains,  this  alone  would  not, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  seriously  influence  its  range ;  and  the  herds 
have  not,  except  through  the  thinning  of  their  ranks  by  the  hunters  who 
make  these  roads  the  bases  of  their  operations,  materially  changed  their 
range  since  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  Baflroad  in  1869.  The 
buffaloes  still  range  northward  to  thi^  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
the  Forks  of  the  JPlatte,  but  they  appear  to  have  of  late  rarely  passed 
north  of  it.  At  this  point  the  buffalo  range  is  still  within  easy  drive 
from  the  line  of  the  road,  and  is  often  chosen  by  Eastern  hunting  parties 
for  their  field  of  operations. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway,  traversing  as  it  does  one  of  the  favorite 
and  formerly  most  populous  portions  of  the  range  of  the  great  Southern 
Herd,  has  given  opportunity,  since  it  was  opened  in  1870,  for  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  buffaloes.  After  two  or  three 
years  the  results  of  this  wholesale  slaughter  began  to  be  apparent  in 
the  thinning  of  the  herds  and  in  their  erratic  movements  and  changed 
habits,  especially  in  respect  to  their  migrations. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  straggling  bands  occurred  as  far  east- 
ward in  Northern  Kansas  as  Fossil  Creek,  while  the  great  herds  were 
rarely  met  with  east  of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hays.  In  June  of  that 
year  they  blackened  the  prairies  from  the  Saline  River  to  the  Republi- 
can Fork.  In  January,  1872,  they  had  receded  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  westward  of  their  summer  limit,  ranging  then  over  Eastern  Colo- 
rado. Between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads  they 
at  this  time  migrated  east  v.  ard  in  summer  and  westward  in  winter, 
passing  with  reluctance  either  of  these  great  highways.  At  times, 
however,  they  swept  across  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  in  immense 
herds,  obliging  the  trains  to  await  their  passage.*  In  consequence  of 
this  eastward  and  westward  migration  they  had  already  worn  deep 
trails  running  in  this  direction,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  older  set 

*  General  Meigs  writes  that  a  coDchictor  of  the  Kansas  Pncific  Railway  informed 
bim  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  that  "  while  he  had  been  several  times  delayed,  by  the 
crossing  of  immense  herds  going  soath  he  had  never  seen  any  buffalo  returning." — 
MS,  Notes  an  the  Buffalo. 
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made  when  their  migratiODS  were  mainly  from  the  north  southward  in 
autumn  and  from  the  south  northward  in  spring.*  From  the  great 
persecution  they  had  suffered  from  the  hunters,  who  swarmed  down 
upon  them  from  all  sides,  their  movements  were  already  less  regular 
than  formerly. 

The  opening  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  has 
had  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  buffalo  than  either  of  the  other 
roads,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  hunters  who  seized  upon 
it  as  a  favorable  basis  for  the  prosecution  of  their  terrible  work  of 
destruction.  The  story  of  this  destruction  and  the  fatal  results  attend- 
ing the  encroachment  of  the  settlements  upon  the  range  of  the  buffialo 
is  well  told  in  the  subjoined  letter  from  Dr.  W.  8.  Tremaiue,  U.  S.  A., 
kindly  written  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  this  subject,  and 
dated  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  July  16,  1875 :  **In  regard  to  the  buffalo,  I 
would  say  that  when  I  first  came  to  this  post,  in  1869,  the  buffaloes 
ranged  in  almost  countless  herds  from  about  where  the  town  of  Great 
Bend,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  now  is,  to  Fort 
Lyon,  Colorado,  and  from  the  Platte  River  to  the  Red  River  of  Texas, 
Throughout  this  range  you  might  travel  for  days  and  scarcely  ever  be 
out  of  sight  of  buffaloes.  This  condition  remained  up  to  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1873,  when  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  was 
completed  to  this  point.  Buffalo-hunting  for  their  hides  then  became 
quite  an  industry  in  this  neighborhood,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  slaughtered  in  this  vicinity,  so  that  at  the  present  time  a  buffalo 
is  a  rare  sight  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Fort  Dodge."  Dr.  Tremaiue 
gives  the  principal  range  of  the  Southern  Herd  of  buffaloes  as  being 
now  south  of  the  Kansas  line,  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
and  the  Red  River  of  Texas,  and  from  about  the  100th  meridian  to  the 
eastern  border  of  New  Mexico.  "A  few  small  herds,''  he  says,  wander 
northward  from  the  main  body  as  far  as  the  Platte  country,  passing 
along  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.  Some  are  also  found 
further  to  the  southward  between  the  Red  and  Pecos  Rivers.  He 
speaks  of  the  herds  as  having  become  very  much  restricted  in  range 
and  as  very  much  "thinned  out."  He  says :  ''As  regards  their  present 
numbers,  I  was  told  by  an  officer  of  cavalry  who  had  scouted  last  sum- 
mer and  winter  through  the  region  I  have  indicated,  that  during  his 
wanderings  through  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  now  considered 
the  principal  habitat  of  the  Southern  Herd,  he  saw  fewer  buffaloes  than 
he  had  seen  in  a  trip  from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Dodge  (eighty-six  miles) 
in  1872." 

Recent  reports  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  agree  in  respect  to  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  buffaloes  throughout  Kansas,  incidentally  referred 
to  above  by  Dr.  Tremaiue.  While  the  range  seems  not  to  have  been  as 
yet  very  materially  circumscribed  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
reduction  in  numbers  has  been  immense,  and  the  vast  herds  exibting 
there  five  years  since  are  now  represented  by  only  scattered  remnants^ 
so  fearfully  have  their  ranks  been  depleted. 

The  incessant  pei-secution  of  the  buffalo  along  the  lines  of  the  two 
great  Kansas  railways  has  had  the  effect  to  crowd  them  southward  and 
southwestward  into  Western  Texas.  In  this  Indian-infested  region,  too 
remote  from  railroads  to  render  it  feasible  for  the  hunter  to  follow  them 
for  their  hides  and  meat,  the  herd  is  now  mainly  concentrated  where  it 
is  temporarily  less  exposed  to  persecution  than  on  the  more  accessible* 
plains  of  Kansas.    The  range  of  the  herd  thus  not  only  changes  with 

*  See  BaUetin  fissex  Institute,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  46,  47. 
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the  seasoDs  of  the  year,  bat  also  from  year  to  year,  in  conseqaence  of 
attacks  upon  them  at  new  localities.  Unless  legal  interference,  either 
by  the  States  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  or  by  the  Oeneral  Oov- 
ernment,  be  speedily  made,  and  rigorous  restrictions  most  thoroughly 
enforced,  the  fate  of  the  buffalo  south  of  the  Platte  will  be  a  repetition 
of  its  history  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  namely,  speedy  extermina- 
tion. 

Area  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Herd, — The  region  south  of  the 
Platte  inhabited  by  the  buffalo  is  already  reduced  to  a  very  limited  area. 
At  the  northward  their  range  extends  over  only  the  head- waters  of  the 
Republican,  and  thence  westward  to  the  South  Platte,  to  the  northward 
of  which  river  they  still  sometimes  appear,  their  range  thus  including 
the  small  portion  of  Southwestern  Nebraska  that  lies  south  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Kailway.  They  range  thence  southward  throughout  Western 
Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  Northern  and  Western  Texas,  extending  in  the  latter  State 
southward  to  the  30th  parallel,  and  from  the  98th  meridian  westward 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Staked  Plains  nearly  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico.  In  1873  they  ranged  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Santa  F6.* 

Region  between  the  Platte  River  and  Parallel  of  49^. — Passing  to  the 
northward  of  the  Platte  River,  we  will  consider  first  the  region  situated 
between  the  Platte  River  and  the  United  States  and  British  boundary, 
or  the  49th  parallel.  The  buffalo,  as  is  well  known,  formerly  ranged 
over  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  as 
well  as  over  the  plains  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  those  of  the 
Assinuiboine  and  the  Saskatchewan.  The  plains  of  the  Red  River,  in 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  formerly  connected  the  great  buffalo 
range  of  the  Upper  Missouri  region  with  that  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
whilst  the  Grand  Coteau  des  Prairies  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  re- 
gions of  their  greatest  abundance.  Beginning  with  Eastern  Dakota,  or 
that  portion  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  embracing  the 
Grand  Coteau  des  Prairies,  we  shall  pass  thence  to  the  region  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  49th  parallel,  and,  lastly,  trace  their  exter- 
mination over  the  vast  triangular  area  bounded  by  the  Missouri  and 
Platte  Rivers  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Extermination  in  Eastern  Dakota, — As  late  as  1850  General  John  Pope 
stated  that  the  buffalo  ranged  "  in  immense  herds  between  the  Pembina 
and  Shayenne  Rivers,''  and  were  "  found  in  great  numbers,  winter  and 
summer,  along  the  Red  River,"  being  "  frequently  killed  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  settlements  at  Pembina.t  Mr.  Henry  M.  Rice  also 
states  that  in  the  spring  of  1847  a  party  of  Red  River  hunters,  num- 
bering twelve  hundred  carts,  went  in  a  body  south  to  Devil's  Lake,  in 
Minnesota  (now  Dakota);  {  while  Mr.  J.  E.  Fletcher  states  that  twenty 
thousand  buffaloes  were  at  this  time  annually  killed  in  the  country  of 
the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians,  south  of  the  United  States  and  British 
boundary,  §  mostly  within  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota.  The  Hon. 
H.  H.  Sibley  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  buffalo-hunt  in  East- 
em  Dakota  (then  a  part  of  Minnesota  Territory)  in  Schoolcraft's  great 
work  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  ||  and  incorporates 

*  H.  W.  Henshaw,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  March  6,  1875. 

t  Report  of  au  Exploration  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  (Congressional  Reports, 
3l8t  Congr.,  Ist  Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  42,  p.  27.) 

X  Congress.  Rep.,  31st  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  House  Ex.  Doc.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  51,  p.  8. 

\  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

II  Schoolcraft's  History,  Qondition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
Btotes,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  lOl-llO. 
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therewith  a  detailed  account,  furnished  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belcourt,* 
of  the  chase  of  the  buffalo  on  the  Pembina  Plains.  It  contains  not 
only  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  peculiar  modes  of  hunt* 
ing  pursued  by  the  Ked  River  hunters,  but  also  important  statistics  re- 
specting the  rate  of  their  destruction  at  the  date  of  writing  (1853). 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tiukham,  in  the  *' Itinerary''  of  his  route  from  8t.  Paul  to 
Fort  Union,  in  June  and  July,  1853,  speaks  of  using  the  hois  de  vache 
for  fuel  on  Maple  River,  and  reports  killing  his  first  buffalo  on  the 
Shayenne,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Red  River.  At  this  time, 
he  says,  large  herds  roamed  over  the  prairies  of  the  Shayenne  River, 
and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  South  Pork  of  the  Shavenne.  He  also 
met  with  recent  indications  of  the  buffalo  on  the  White  Earth  River,  t 

Governor  Stevens,  in  speaking  of  the  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on  the 
Shayenne  River,  near  Lake  Zisne,  the  same  year,  says:  "About  five  miles 
froni  camp,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  for  a  great  dis- 
tance ahead  every  square  mile  seemed  to  have  a  herd  of  buffalo  upon 
it.  Their  number  was  variously  estimated  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  some  as  high  as  half  a  million.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  exaggera- 
tion to  set  it  down  at  200,000.  I  had  heard  of  the  myriads  of  these 
animals  inhabiting  these  plains,  but  I  could  not  realize  the  truth  of 
these  accounts  till  to-day,  when  they  surpass  everything  I  could  have 
imagined  from  the  accounts  which  I  had  received."} 

According  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Asa  Wall,  buffaloes  were  still  com- 
mon about  Fort  Abercrombie,  on  the  Red  River,  at  late  as  1858.§ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  the  well-known  photographer  of  St.  Paul, 
informs  me  that  in  1866,  when  he  made  a  journey  from  St.  Cloud 
westward  to  the  Yellowstone,  he  met  with  immense  herds  for  two  days 
in  passing  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  west  of  the  James  River.  They 
seem  to  have  wholly  disappeared  east  of  the  Missouri  soon  after  this 
date,  surviving  in  Southern  Dakota,  however,  between  the  James  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  for  some  years  after  their  extermination  over  the  plains 
of  the  Red  River.  As  already  stated,  they  were  exterminated  east  of 
the  Red  River  as  early  as  about  the  year  1850,  and,  being  at  that  time 
rapidly  pressed  westward  by  the  Red  River  hunters,  were  wholly 
exterminated  during  the  few  years  next  following  throughout  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Red  River,  and  even  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  Dakota.  In  Southern  Dakota,  between  the  James  and  the 
Missouri,  they  lingered  for  some  years  later,  but  wholly  disappeared 
east  of  the  Missouri  prior  to  the  year  1870. 

Region  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Forty-ninth  Parallel. — The 
former  existence  of  the  buffalo  over  the  whole  of  the  region  drained  by 
the  Upper  Missouri  is  well  substantiated  by  the  evidences  they  them- 
selves have  left,  and  which  exist  in  the  form  of  well  defined  trails  and 
osseous  remains.  When  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri  in 
1804,  they  met  with  them  at  frequent  points  along  almost  its  whole 
course,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  to  the  Fork8,||  and  subsequent 
explorers  found  them  on  its  remotest  sources.     As  late  as  1856  this 

*  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Sibley  us  that  fnruisheil  by  Mr.  Belcoart  seems  to  be 
merely  a  trannlation  of  Mr.  Bolcourt's  account  of  baffalo-huntiof?  by  the  Ked  "River 
half-bree(l8  originally  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Belconrt  to  M^jor  8. 
Woods,  and  dated  **  St.  Paul,  November  25,  l84o."  This  document  was  pnbUsbed  by 
Major  Woods  in  his  Report  of  his  Expedition  to  the  Pembina  Settlement  in  1S49  (Con- 
gressional Documents  of  the  31f>t  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Doc.  No.  51,  pp.  44-^)* 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  Expl.  and  Sur.,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stevens's  Report,  pp.  252-258. 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surveys,  Vol.  XI,  pt.  I,  p.  59. 

^  Med.  Statistics  U.  S.  Army,  lH5.'>-ler)0,  p.  34. 

I  Expedition,  etc..  Vol.  I,  pp.  07,  75,  77,  et  seq. 
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whole  region  was  occapied,  at  least  temporarily,  by  roving  bands. 
Lambert,  in  his  general  report  respecting  the  topography  of  this  region, 
speaks  of  the  extensive  plains  between  the  meridian  of  Fort  Union  and 
the  Kocky  Mountains  as  being  the  "  pasture-grounds  of  unfailing  millions 
of  the  uncouth  and  ponderous  buffalo."*  Lieutenant  Saxon,  in  his 
report  of  a  journey  down  the  Missouri,  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Union, 
made  in  1853,  says  that  during  the  last  few  days  of  their  journey,  as 
they  approached  Fort  Union,  they  saw  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo- 
cows,  in  many  places  extending  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.t  Lieutenant  Groger,  the  same  year  (October,  1853),  also 
found  large  bands  on  the  Missouri  from  the  Musselshell  to  the  Milk 
Kiver,j:  and  small  bands  were  also  seen  by  Tinkham  west  of  the  Great 
Falls,  on  the  Sun  River, §  where  herds  were  also  observed  in  January, 
1854,  by  Lieutenant  Groger.  ||  In  December,  1853,  they  occurred  in 
great  numbers  on  Big  Hole  Prairie,  on  the  head  of  the  Jefferson  Fork.jJ 
They  were  also  reported  as  occurring  on  the  Milk  River,  near  Camp 
Atchison,  and  also  on  other  of  the  neighboring  northern  tributaries  lof 
the  Missouri. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  in  1860  *'  the  buffalo  herd  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri was  spread  from  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  near  latitude  49o,  soutii- 
east,"  and  says  that  he  "  found  them  along  the  Missouri,  from  its  upper 
Great  Bend  west  to  about  fifty  miles  above  Milk  River,  but  nowhere  in 
great  numbers.  Remains  of  their  skeletons,  left  about  five  years  since, 
were  abundant  west  of  Fort  Benton,  and,"  he  adds,  *'  I  saw  one  or  more 
old  skulls  daily  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Blackfoot  and  Hell  Gate 
Rivers  (west  of  the  mountains),  quite  down  to  the  junction  with  the 
Bitter  Root."  •• 

Lieutenant  M.  E.  Hogan,  22d  United  States  Infantry,  who  for  some 
years  previous  had  been  in  the  United  States  military  service  in  the 
Department  of  Dakota,  informed  me  in  1873  that  the  buffaloes  had 
recently  crossed  the  Marias  and  Teton  Rivers,  in  Northwestern  Montana, 
from  the  northward,  and  were  abundant  throughout  the  region  about 
Fort  Shaw,  and  that  there  were  "  millions  of  bi^aloes  "  on  Milk  River. 

Respecting  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  -lOth  parallel,  and  the  evidences  of  their  recent  occupa- 
tion of  this  whole  belt  of  country,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Elliott  Cones 
for  the  subjoined  important  communication.  Two  seasons  spent  in  this 
region  as  naturalist  of  the  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Survey 
have  given  him  opportunities  for  collecting  much  important  information 
respecting  this  region.  The  communication,  dated  "  Washington, 
March  2,  1875,''  is  as  follows  : 

'*  The  time  when  the  buffalo  ranged  in  this  latitude  [parallel  of  49^] 
eastward  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  passed  so  long  since  that  the 
traces  of  their  former  presence  have  become  effaced.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  hunters  in  Manitoba  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  United  States 
trail  to  the  westward,  by  several  well-known  routes,  in  pursuit  of  robes 
and  meat.  In  travelling  from  the  river  I  saw  no  sign  whatever  until 
in  the  vicinity  of  Turtle  Mountain,  where  an  occasional  weather-worn 
skull  or  limb  bone  may  be  observed.  Thence  westward  to  the  Mouse 
JRiver,  the  bony  remains  multiply  with  each  day's  journey,  until  they 

*  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surveys,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stevens's  Rep.,  p.  1C7. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  :m. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  500. 
If  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
••  American  Nataralist,  Vol.  I,  p.  538. 
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become  coinmoD  objects;  still,  no  Lorn,  boof,  or  patch  of  liide.  In  the 
■pace  interveuiug  l>etwe«n  this  river  anil  tlie  point  wliere  the  Coteau  de 
Missouri  crosses  the  parallel  of  49^,  qaite  recent  remains,  as  sknlls  stiU 
showing  horns,  nose-gristle,  or  hair,  and  portions  of  skeletons  still  lig- 
amentonaly  attached,  are  very  freqneut.  At  La  Rivifere  de  Lac,  a  day's 
march  west  of  the  Mouse  Itiver,  there  vas  a  grand  battae  a  few  years 
since,  as  evidenceil  by  the  numbers  of  bones,  the  iunumerabte  deserted 
badger-holed,  and  the  circles  of  stones  denoting  where  Indian  lodges 
stood.  Within  the  Coteau  the  most  recent  remains  are  the  rule ;  and  n 
hundred  miles  from  such  edge  (nearly  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vellow- 
atone]  living  animals  were  seen  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

"  Thus  comparing  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Bed  River  and  of  the 
Missouri  respectively,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  animal  left  the  whole 
United  States  portion  of  the  former  before  it  was  driven  from  parts  of 
the  Missouri  basin  eqnally  far  east,  or  even  further  eastward.  This  is 
borne  out  by  observations  made  on  my  journey  from  the  Mouse  River 
dne  south  to  Fort  Stevensou,  on  the  Missouri.  There  were  few  skulls 
(abont  as  many  as  between  Mouse  River  and  Turtle  Mountain)  until  I 
struck  the  Coteau,  within  which  they  at  once  multiplied. 

"  lo  the  western  portion  of  the  Red  River  basin  uumberleaa  bnffalo- 
tratts  still  score  the  ground,  with  a  general  north-soutb  trend. 

*'  In  the  summer  of  1874  I  approached  the  parallel  of  4&°  in  a  north- 
westerly course  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  whole  country 
offered  a  fair  amount  of  skeletal  remains,  in  many  cases  ligamentously 
cohering,  aud  was  furrowed  with  trails.  But  there  were  no  living  animals 
in  the  region  eastward  of  Frenchman's  River,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
of  many  uorth-south  tributaries  of  Milk  River,  A  day's  march  west  of 
this  river  brought  ua  to  the  edge  of  the  'Yellowstone  Herd.'  as  the 
northerly  division  of  the  buffalo  is  termed,  where  the  first  buffalo  were 
Beeti  and  killed.  Small  straggling  droves,  or  single  animals,  were 
observed  every  day  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  (or 
Thrci'  Buttes,  aw  they  arc  railed  on  the  map),  whi-re  lliey  berome  very 
ahurnlaiit.  In  this  city  miiiiy  thousands,  if  not  sooie  hnnihvds  ot'  Iboii 
sandstpassed  the  season.  Duringthelatterpartof  August  we  travelled 
for  several  days  iu  continual  sight  of  droves  on  every  side  on  the  road 
between  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  and  Fort  Benton ;  one  day  the  plain  was 
uniformly  dott«d,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  at  least  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle. 

"In  the  comparatively  short  distance  between  the  Sweet  Grass  Hilla 
and  the  Rocky  Mouutaius  we  encountered  no  buEfalo,  but  this  was  a 
mere  fortuitous  circumstance  for  the  particular  days ;  the  '  chips '  were 
everywhere.  They  were  traced,  however,  by  theirremains  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  5,000  feet ;  and 
I  was  informed  that  the  various  glades  were  a  winter  resort  of  some  of 
the  animals  that  pass  that  season  in  this  latitude.  But  I  could  ob- 
taio  no  indication  that  the  buffalo  ever  [here]  crossed  the  mountains. 
Hnnters  and  guides  familiar  with  the  region  for  years  agree  that  this 
barrier  is  not  saruiounted,  and  had  never  been  pitssed,  either  within 
their  memory  or  according  to  tradition ;  indeed,  the  Kootanie  Pass  has 
been  always  known  as  the  point  where  Indians  from  the  westward  have 
come  annually  to  hunt  on  the  opposite  side. 

"It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  buffaloes  pass  the  winter  in  this  re- 
gion, or  at  least  have  very  recently  done  so.  In  exploring  the  Sweet 
Grass  Hills,  I  followed  up  one  gorge  where  for  a  mile  or  so  skulls  and 
skeletous  lay  almost  touching  each  other  in  the  cul-de-sac.  Here  was 
evident  indication  that  a  drove,  in  attempting  to  cross  from  the  hog-back 
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OQ  one  side  to  the  other,  had  sank  in  the  snow  which  filled  the  ravine* 
and  lost  many  of  their  number.  The  buffaloes  are  more  expert  ana 
ventaresome  climbers  than  their  unwieldy  forms  would  indicate.  Upon 
the  summits  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  inaccessible  on  horseback,  and 
where  a  man  can  only  go  about  by  scrambling,  their  dung  and  bones 
are  found,  with  those  of  the  mountain  sheep..  The  hillsides  here,  and 
the  equally  steep  banks  in  places  along  the  heads  of  the  Milk  Eiver  and 
its  tributaries,  too  declivous  in  their  natural  state  to  afford  footing  to  a 
horse  or  mule,  are  cut  by  innumerable  hoofs  into  a  series  of  narrow 
terraces,  each  a  buffalo  trail. 

<<In  the  whole  region  just  north  of  the  Milk  River,  absolutely  treeless 
excepting  along  a  part  of  the  stream,  and  on  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills, 
buffalo  chips  are  everywhere  at  hand  for  fuel. 

''  In  descending  the  Missouri  River  from  Fort  Benton,  buffalo  were 
seen  almost  daily  during  that  part  of  the  voyage  which  embraced  the 
rapid  portion  of  the  river  flowing  between  the  blufiB  of  the  Bad  Lands. 
Small  droves  were  seen  surmounting  peaks  which,  it  would  seem,  only 
a  mountain  sheep  could  scale:  and  in  one  instance,  indeed,  the  attempt 
was  a  failure,  and  the  animal  rolled  down  hill  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  No 
more  were  seen  below  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  where  the  Missouri 
widens  and  enters  a  flatter  country.  The  limit  on  the  Missouri  corre- 
sponds in  longitude,  in  a  general  way,  with  that  above  noted  on  the 
parallel  of  49o.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  twenty  years  ago  buffaloes  were  accustomed  to 
frequent  the  whole  region  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  49th  par- 
allel, from  the  western  boundary  of  Dakota,  or  the  104th  meridian, 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  occurring  even  throughout  the 
foothills  of  the  latter  as  well  as  over  the  head- waters  of  the  Bitter  Root, 
or  St.  Mary's  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
but  that  they  are  now  restricted  to  the  region  between  Frenchman's 
Creek,  near  the  107th  meridian,  and  the  Riocky  Mountains,  over  much 
of  which  area  their  occurrence  is  merely  irregular  and  more  or  less  for- 
tuitous, their  main  range  being  between  the  110th  and  the  112th  merid- 
ians. 

Region  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Platte  Rivers, — It  is  so  well 
known  that  the  buffalo  formerly  ranged  throughout  this  region,  that 
there  is  little  need  of  presenting  further  evidence  of  the  fact  than  will 
be  given  incidentally  in  tracing  the  boundaries  of  their  present  range, 
and  in  sketching  the  history  of  their  extirpation  over  the  greater  part 
of  this  extensive  territory.  Beginning  at  the  eastward,  we  find  that 
Bradbury  in  1810,  in  crossing  from  the  Platte  River  northward  to  the 
Mandan  Villages,  met  with  a  few  buffaloes  in  what  is  now  Eastern  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Elk  Horn  River,  and  that  they  were  then  plentiful  on 
the  Canon  Ball  and  Heart  Rivers,  in  what  is  now  Southwestern  Dakota.* 
They  lingered  in  Southwestern  Dakota  till  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  last  buffalo  killed  near  Fort  Rice  was  taken  in  1869,  when  three 
were  killed  from  a  herd  of  ten  old  bulls  that  had  wandered  considerably 
to  the  eastward  of  the  main  herds.  According  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper,  the  buffaloes  disappeared  from  the  region  be- 
tween the  Cheyenne  and  Grand  River  Agencies  at  about  the  same  time 
(1869),  although  occasional  stragglers  frequented  the  plains  toward  the 
Black  Hills  till  somewhat  later.  He  states  that  fresh  hides  were  brought 
into  the  Grand  River  Agency  in  1872,  that  were  obtained  about  one 

*  Bradbury  (JobD)^  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America  in  the  years  1809|  1810, 
and  1811,  pp.  53,  134. 
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hundred  miles  to  the  \vest\vard  of  that  place.^  Dr.  Hayden  also  in- 
forms me  that  a  few  were  found  until  a  few  years  since  south  of  the 
Black  Hills,  on  the  sources  of  the  Niobrara  and  Cheyenne  Rivers,  from 
which  localities  they  have,  however,  been  since  exterminated. 

As  already  stated,  they  were  abundant  about  Fort  Union  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  1853,  and  for  some  distance  below  this 
point  west  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  remained  for  some  years  later. 
Dr.  Hayden  informs  me  that  they  were  abundant  there  as  late  as  1859, 
and  that  even  as  late  as  1866*  they  occupied  much  of  the  country 
between  Fort  Union  and  Fort  Pierre.  In  1861  Dr.  Hayden  published 
the  following  general  statement  in  relation  to  the  range  of  the  buffalo 
at  that  time  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  '*  They  occur,"  he  says,  "  in  large 
bands  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  in  the  Blaokfoot 
country,  but  their  numbers  are  annually  decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Descending  the  Yellowstone  in  the  summer  of  18^,  from  the  Crow 
country,  we  were  not  out  of  sight  of  large  herds  for  a  distance  of  400 

u)iles In  1850  they  were  seen  as  low  down  on  the  Missouri 

River  as  the  Vermilion,  and  in  1854  a  few  were  killed  near  Fort  Pierre. 
But  at  the  present  time  (1861)  they  ^Idom  pass  below  the  47th  parallel 
on  the  Missouri.  Every  year,  as  we  ascend  the  river,  we  can  observe 
that  they  are  retiring  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  mountainous  portions."! 

General  W.  F.  Raynolds,  in  passing  from  Fort  Pierre  westwanl  in 
July,  1859,  says  that  the  whole  country,  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  was  a  dry,  desolate  tract,  a  few  antelopes  forming  the  only  living 
things  met  with  j  **  but  buffaloes,"  he  says,  "  have  evidently  been  here, 
and  may  return  at  more  favorable  seasons  of  the  year.  Six  bulls  were 
seen  to-day  in  the  distance,  as  we  drove  into  camp,  being  our  first  sight 
of  the  famous  '  lords  of  the  prairie.'  We  are  now  approaching  the 
Black  Hills,  however,  and  will  soon  have  them  around  us  in  abun- 
dance."} This  locality  was  on  the  head- waters  of  the  Cheyenne.  Again, 
in  speaking  of  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  he  says :  **  This  valley  has 

long  been  the  home  of  countless  herds  of  buffalo When  my 

party  first  reached  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Yellowstone  the  sight  was 
one  which  in  a  few  years  will  have  passed  away  forever.  I  estimated 
that  about  fifteen  miles  in  length  of  the  wide  valley  was  in  view.  The 
entire  tract  of  forty  or  fifty  square  miles  was  covered  with  buffalo  as 
thickly  as  in  former  days  in  the  West  ^wheu  cattle  were  driven  to  an 
Eastern  market)  a  pasture-field  would  be  which  was  intended  only  to 
furnish  subsistence  to  a  large  drove  for  a  single  nigbt.  I  will  not  ven 
ture  an  estimate  of  their  probable  numbers."  § 

In  1873  I  made  a  journey  from  Fort  Rice,  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  Musselshell  Rivers,  accompanying  the  "Yellowstone 
Expedition"  of  that  year  (General  D.  S.  Stanley  commanding)  as  nat- 
uralist of  the  expedition.  From  my  report  on  the  collections  made  I 
quote  the  following :  "  Recent  signs  of  the  buffalo  were  first  met  with  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud, — tracks 
of  single  old  bulls  that  had  passed  down  to  the  river  for  water  within  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks.  Above  this  point  considerable  numbers  seemed 
to  have  frequented  the  river  valley  during  the  earlj-  part  of  the  season 
(1873),  and  tracks  but  a  few  days  old  were  frequent  for  the  last  ten 
miles  before  reaching  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  first  buffalo  seen  was 
observed  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Eight  miles 
further  west,  on  the  divide  between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Mussd- 

*  111  a  letter  dated  April  16, 1875. 

t  Transact.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XII.  2d  Series,  p.  150. 

t  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone,  p.  27. 

$Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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shell,  we  found  large  herds  had  grazed  but  a  day  or  two  before  our 
arrival,  and  fresh  tracks  of  cows  and  calves,  as  well  as  of  bulls,  were 
abundant.  From  this  point  to  the  Musi^elshell  we  were  frequently  in 
sight  of  large  bands,  and  quite  a  number  of  individuals  were  killed. 
They  moved  ofF  rapidly,  however,  as  we  approached,  and  at  no  time 
were  more  than  a  few  hundred  in  sight  at  once.  We  found  later  that 
the  valley  of  the  Musselshell  and  its  adjoining  prairies  had  been  the 
recent  feeding-ground  of  large  herds,  immense  numbers  having  evi- 
dently spent  the  early  part  of  the  season  there.  They  seemed  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  visited  the  valley  in  large  numbers  before  for  many  years, 
as  all  the  trails  and  other  signs  had  evidently  been  made  within  the  few 
weeks  immediately  preceding  our  arrival.  Traces  of  ancient  trails 
remained,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  year.  The  herds  seemed  to  have  occupied  the  whole 
valley  as  far  as  we  followed  it  (from  the  109th' meridian  to  the  Big  Bend), 
as  well  as  the  plains  on  either  side.  Considerable  bands  had  also  ranged 
over  the  divide  between  the  Musselshell  and  the  Yellowstone,  particu- 
larly along  the  two  Porcupine  Creeks.  General  Custer  met  with  small 
herds  still  further  to  the  eastward,  and  the  main  expedition  came  in 
sight  of  a  few  near  the  mouth  of  Custer's  Creek,  where  several  were 
killed  by  the  scouts.  On  our  return  we  found  that  during  our  absence 
small  bands  had  visited  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  itself,  and  had 
ranged  a^  far  down  as  Powder  River,  while  quite  large  herds  had 
recently  passed  up  Custer's  Creek. 

"Occasional  skeletons  and  buffalo  chips  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation occur  eastward  nearly  to  the  Missouri,  but  the  only  very  recent 
signs  observed  this  year  east  of  the  Yellowstone  were  the  tracks  of  a 
few  old  straggling  bulls  a  few  miles  east  of  the  river."*  I  was  also  in- 
formed by  credible  authorities  that  they  then  wintered  in  great  numbers 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Big-Horn,  Tongue,  and  Powder  Rivers,  pass- 
ing northward  in  spring  to  the  Yellowstone  and  Musselshell.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, a  hunter  and  scout  of  great  experience,  and  an  unquestionable 
authority,  informed  me  that  the  butfalo  range  of  the  Upper  Missouri 
embraced  the  regions  of  the  Powder,  Tongue,  Big-Horn,  and  Upper 
Yellowstone  Rivers,  and  thence  northward  over  the  Musselshell,  Teton, 
and  Marias  Rivers,  to  the  Milk  River. 

The  recent  rapid  extermination  of  the  bufifalo  over  Southwestern  Da- 
kota and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Wyoming  has  been  undoubtedly 
effected  mainly  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  who  have  of  late  ranged  over  this 
region.  This  at  l^ast  is  the  view  taken  by  Colonel  Dodge,  and  appar- 
ently with  good  reason.  He  refers  to  the  subject  as  follows:  "The 
great  composite  tribe  of  Sioux,  driven  by  encroaching  civilization  from 
their  homes  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri and  thrust  themselves  between  the  Pawnees  on  the  east  and  the 
Crows  on  the  north  and  west.  A  long-continued  war  between  the  tribes 
taught  at  least  mutual  respect,  and  an  immense  area,  embracing  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  vast  plains  watered  by  the  Niobrara  and  White 
Rivers,  became  a  debatable  ground,  into  which  none  but  war  parties 
ever  penetrated.  Hunted  more  or  less  by  the  surrounding  tribes,  im- 
mense numbers  of  buffalo  took  refuge  in  this  debatable  land,  where 
they  were  comi)aratively  unmolested,  remaining  there  summer  and  win- 
ter in  security.  When  the  Pawnees  were  finally  overthrown  and  forced 
on  to  a  reservation,  the  Sioux  poured  into  this  country,  just  suited  to 
their  tastes,  and,  finding  buffalo  very  plenteous  and  a  ready  sale  for 
their  robes,  made  such  a  furious  onslaught  upon  the  poor  beasts  that  in 
a  few  years  scarce  a  buffalo  could  be  found  in  the  extensive  tract  of 

"  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  39,  40,  1874. 
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couDtry  south  of  the  GheyeoDe  and  north  and  east  of  the  North  Platte 
Biver.  This  area,  in  which  the  buffalo  had  thus  become  practically 
extinct,  joined  on  the  southwest  the  Laramie  Plains  country,  and  there 
resulted  a  broad  east-and-west  belt  from  the  Missouri  to  Montana, 
which  contained  no  buffalo.''* 

I  learn  from  General  F.  H.  Bradley  (United  States  Infantry)  that  in 
1868,  when  Forts  Smith,  Reno,  and  other  military  posts  in  the  Black 
Hills  region  were  abandoned,  buffaloes  were  very  abundant  in  all  the 
so-called  Big  Ilom  country,  and  that  in  one  day  they  killed  fifty  tons  of 
meat  for  garrison  use. 

During  the  period  of  the  government  surveys  for  a  railroad  route 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  during  1853  to  1856, 
buffaloes  were  met  with  in  great  abundance  on  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  between  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone.  In  passing  from  Fort  Benton  southeast  to  the  Mussel- 
shell River,  Lieutenant  Mullan  reports  meeting  with  three  lean  old  bulls 
on  Arrow  River,  large  herds  on  the  head  of  the  Judith  River,  between 
the  Girdle  and  Judith  Mountains,  and  a  considerable  number  along  the 
Musselshell.t 

In  1871  no  buffaloes  occurred  in  Eastern  Wyoming  south  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  they  had  also  already  been  long  extinct  over  the  Laramie 
Plains,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte  in  Western  Wyoming, 
which  region  they  probably  have  not  regularly  frequented  since  they 
were  dispersed,  about  1849-50,  by  the  great  overland  emigration  to  Cal- 
ifornia. I  was  informe<l  that  none  then  existed  in  the  territory  south  of 
the  Sweetwater  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills.  Fremont,  in  1842,  con- 
stantly met  with  large  herds  as  far  west  a«  the  Laramie  River,  but  none 
were  seen  on  the  North  Platte  above  the  junction  of  the  Laramie  until 
he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
dry  weather  having  destroyed  the  grass  over  the  Laramie  Plains.  An 
explanation  of  their  final  disappearance  from  the  Laramie  Plains  has 
been  offered  by  Colonel  Richard  I.  Dodge,  which  is  at  least  probable. 
He  says  that  according  to  hunters'  traditions  the  Laramie  Plains  were 
visited  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  "by  a  most  extraordinary  snow-storm. 
Contrary  to  all  precedent,  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  snow  covered  the 
surface  evenly  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  feet.  Immediately  after  the 
storm  a  bright  sun  softened  the  surface,  which  at  night  froze  into  a  crust 
so  firm  that  it  was  weeks  before  any  heavy  animal  could  make  any  head- 
way over  it.  The  Laramie  Plains,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  mount- 
ains, had  always  been  a  favorite  wintering-place  for  the  buffaloes. 
Thousands  were  caught  in  this  storm,  and  perished  miserably  by  star- 
vation. Since  that  time  not  a  single  buffalo  has  ever  visited  the  Laramie 
Plains.  When  I  first  crossed  these  plains,  in  1868,  the  whole  country 
was  dotted  with  skulls  of  buffaloes,  all  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion and  all  apparently  of  the  same  age  [or  period  of  exposure],  giving 
some  foundation  for  the  tradition.  Indeed,  it  was  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  an  explanation  of  the  numbers,  appearance,  and  identity  of 
age  [eonditionj  of  these  skulls,  that  the  tradition  was  related  to  me 
by  an  old  hunter,  who,  however,  could  not  himself  vouch  for  the  facts.^( 

^Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  August  5,  1875. 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  aud  Surveys,  Vol.  XI,  pt.  i,  p.  59. 

t. Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  August  5, 1875.  This  an<l  the  previous  extract«  from  the Int«r- 
Ocean  new8pai)er  wore  sent  to  this  paper  by  a  reporter  accompanying  the  Black  HUlf 
Expedition  of  1H75,  of  which  Colonel  Dodge  was  in  command,  as  a  portion  of  an  ''advanoe 
chapter  "  from  a  forthcoming  book  on  the  West  by  Colonel  Dodge.  This  book,  *'  based 
on  personal  experience,"  has  recently  appeared,  with  maps  and  illustratione,  ander  the 
title  of  "The  Hunting  Grounds  of' the  Great  West."  (New  York,  Meeara.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sous ;  London,  Chatto  and  Windua). 
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That  this  may  have  been  the  case  seems  very  probable  from  the  fact 
that  I  foand,  iu  returuiug  over  these  plains  in  December,  1871,  the  snow 
so  deep  and  so  heavily  encrasted  that  the  herds  of  domestic  stock  were 
dying  from  starvation  whenever  it  happened  that  their  owners  had  not 
provided  for  sach  an  emergency  by  laying  in  a  good  supply  of  hay. 
Many  animals  perished  from  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  the  occarrence  of 
such  conditions  as  a  deep  snow  heavily  encrusted  being  wholly  unlooked 
for ;  and  had  buffaloes  been  then  living  on  these  plains  they  could  hardly 
have  survived  the  long  period  during  which  the  ground  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  grazing  animals. 

The  bnffalo  has  also  become  exterminated  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  the  Sweet  Water  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  north wjird,  in  fact,  over  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Dr.  Hayden  informs 
me  that  but  few  were  found  in  1871  and  1872  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone, 
and  that  they  are  now  rarely  seen  above  Shield's  River,  although  they 
occurred  in  the  Wind  River  Valley  in  1860.  He  says,  moreover,  that 
very  few  are  found  on  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  where  they  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  or  driven  out  by  the  miners.  Those  that  re- 
main are  chiefly  old  bulls,  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  former  large 
herds,  and  which  of  course  will  not  long  reinarn.  He  also  says  that  a 
few  were  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Gros  Ventres  as  late  as  1860,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  in  1870, — the 
two  latter  localities  of  course  being  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Missouri  is  confined  to  the  comparatively  small  area 
drained  by  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  namolj', 
the  Powder,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Big  Horn  Rivers,  from  which  they 
range  northward  over  the  middle  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Musselshell  Rivers  to  the  Missouri. 

FORMER  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  RANGE  OP  THE  BUFFALO  WITHIN  THE 
BRITISH  POSSESSIONS,  AND  ITS  PRESJBNT  DISTRIBUTION  WITHIN 
THAT  AREA. 

The  range  of  the  buffalo,  as  previously  remarked,  formerly  extended 
continuously  from  the  plains  of  the  United  States  northward  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  in  latitude  62o  to  649  north,  being  apparently  almost  as 
numerous  over  the  plains  of  the  Red  River,  the  Assinniboiue,  Qu^ippelle, 
both  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Peace  River,  as  over  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri.  Franklin,  in  1820,  met  with  a  few  at  Slave  Point, 
on  the  north  side  of  Great  Slave  Lake,*  and  Dr.  Richardson  states  that 
in  1829  they  had  recently,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63^  or  (>4o.t 
In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  buffalo  in  the  "  F^ur  Countries,"  Dr. 
Richardson  speaks  as  follows :  ^'As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  lying  between  the  great  Rocky 
3Iountain  ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  {ire  frequented  by  the  bison.  In 
these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  much  prairie-land,  on  which 
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'A  few  frcqnent  Slave  Point,  ou  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  but  this  is  the  most 
northern  situation  in  which  they  were  observed  by  Captain  Franklin's  party."— Sadixe, 
Zoological  Appendix  to  Franklin^s  Journey,  p.  G68. 

t  Fauna  Boreal i-Americana,  Vol.  I,  p.  '279.    See  also  Zoologteal  Appendix  to  Parry's 
Second  Voyage,  p.  33*2. 
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tliej  find  good  eraas  in  the  fiummer ;  anil  iilso  many  mnr.sbes  overgrown 
Willi  bulnislu's  and  c&rices,  wliicli  8ui»ply  tlieiu  with  winter  food.  Suit 
springs  and  lakes  also  abound  on  tbe  confines  of  the  limestone,  and  there 
are  mtveral  well-known  sail-licks,  where  bison  are  sure  to  be  funud  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent  any  of  the  districts  formed 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  the  limits  of  their  range  to  the  eastward  within 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories  may  be  correctly  market!  on  the 
mnp  by  a  line  commencing  iu  longitadeOT^ou  the  Bed  Kivtir  which  Sows 
into  the  soutb-entt  of  Lake  Winipeg,  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
westward  of  the  Basqninti  hill,  and  running  thence  by  the  Atbapescow 
to  the  east  end  of  Gre»t  Slave  Lake.  Their  migrations  to  the  westward 
were  formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Monntain  range,  and  they  are  still 
unknown  in  New  Ualedonia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north 
of  the  Golnmbia  River ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage 
across  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  aixl  their 
numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  increasing.*'*  The 
range  of  the  buffalo  in  British  America  was  hen<ie  coextensive  \riih  the 
prairies,  meeting  the  range  of  the  mnsk  ox  on  the  north,  and  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  United  States  on  the  sonth.  It  was  not,  however, 
exclusively  contiued  to  the  plains,  and  apparently  less  so  at  the  north- 
ward than  toward  the  south.  Besides  positively  forsaking  the  more 
exposed  |>ortions  of  the  northern  plains  and  seeltiug  refuge  iu  the  wo«h1s 
during  the  severer  periods  of  cold  in  winter,  they  are  said  to  Irequent, 
at  all  seasons,  the  timber  adjoining  the  prairie  districta.  Iu  a  later  work 
Dr.  Bichardson  refers  to  the  range  of  this  animal  as  follows:  ^'The 
bison,  though  inhabiting  the  |»rairiea  in  vast  bauds,  frequents  also  the 
wooded  country,  and  ouoe,  I  believe,  almost  all  part«  of  it  down  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic;  but  it  bad  not  until  lately  crossed  the  ICooky 
Mountain  range,  nor  is  it  now  known  on  the  Paclfii:  Slo]>e,  esuepl  in  a 
very  few  places.  IM  most  uortbern  limit  is  the  Horn  Mountaiu  [iu  lati- 
tude 61!]."t  To  the  northward  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  prairie  conncry 
ia  confined  to  limited  uri'iis.  iiiid  tber(>-bnlf;ilo<'sr!iiiiie('Kiensively  lliroupb 
the  opeu  woodij.|  The  habitat  of  the  bison  north  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  hence  embraced  a  triangidar 
area,  extending  through  about  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  (from  96^ 
to  IIS'^}  on  the  northern  bimndary  of  the  United  States,  decreasing  in 
breadth  northward  to  a  narrow  point  at  Great  Slave  Lake.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  thaD  formerly, 
and  are  quite  absent  over  large  areas  that  once  were  among  their  favorite 
resorts.  5 

'  Fauna  l)oreuli>Americaaa,  Vol.  1,  pp.  '/i^,  -.fdU. 

t  Arctic  Svarcbiug'Expadinoii :  A  .lourtial  of  a  Boat-Vofage  through  Supert's  Land 
and  (be  Arctic  Ses,  Aniericau  ed.,  p.  ^,  1852. 

t  Hind  bcliesfs  that  ibe  so-called  "  prairie  "  bntlalo,  as  disttnKaiebed  by  the  hnntera 
from  tbt)  "  wood  "  bnffalo,  formerlr  "  ranged  throi]);b  open  n'o<>da,  alnoat  aa  much  m 
be  DOW  does  tb^oagb  tbe  prairies." — AsaiuHiboine  and  Siulxitciuncait  Expedition,  Vol.  II. 
1>.  IOC. 

t  Aeconlini;  to  tbe  observations  of  Hr.  W.  H.  Dall,  and  orbere,  a.  near  ally  of  the  hot- 
fa1o<tbe  Bi»o»  antijiaui  LeiAy^B.  cnuiicoraii  Kichardirau)  formerly  existed  cuusliler- 
ably  to  tbe  north  it  eat  ward  of  the  former  range  of  tbe  living  Dpacies,  extending 
tbrongbout  probalily  nearly  the  wholo  of  Alaska.  TbeeviUenousof  this  consist  <□  tin 
oeoiirrence  o(  their  fossil  remains  at  diflerent  localitioa  in  ttie  valley  of  the  Yakon  and 
elsewhere.  In  auawur  to  inciairiezi  of  mine,  Mr.  D,ill  wrote  me,  noder  date  of  Gau 
Fruiicisco,  Cal.,  January  23,  lUTl,  aa  (ollowa,  reapectiug  the  diatribation  o(  these  le- 
maiim:  "Your  letter  ia  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I  can  only  say  that  the  boneaof  the  bison 
are  found  on  the  Upper  Ynkon,  from  the  Ramparts  eastward  and  northward,  and  alw 
MKiilzeboe  Sonnd.  They  are  fonnd,  litteall  the  remains  of  tertiary  mammals  in  Iblt 
veiriun,  ou  at  vecy  near  tbe  surface,  aud  are  especially  abundant  on  tbe  Kotlo  Biver, 
which  falls  )Dto  the  Yukon  abgve  Fort  Ynkon  [latitude  66"^,  longitude  141°,— just  nol 
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The  foilowing  abstracts  and  qnotatioDS  embrace  the  more  important 
refercDces  to  the  range  and  extermination  of  the  buffalo  in  British 
Korth  America,  and  are  arranged  nearly  in  a  chronological  order.  In 
1790  Mackenzie  found  buffaloes  in  considerable  numbers  on  Pesice 
Kirer,  along  which  they  extended  westward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
i^Ioontains.*  At  this  time  they  abounded  also  on  the  plains  between 
the  Assiuniboine,  Red,  and  Missouri  Rivers,  as  well  as  on  both  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  their  tributaries,  t 

Ross  Coxe,  in  June,  1812,  also  found  the  buffalo  in  smM  numbers  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Assiuniboine  River  and  its  tributaries,^  but  from 
all  this  region  they  have  now  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  Hind  re- 
ports finding  bones  and  horns  of  buffaloes  on  the  Assiuniboine  River, 
between  Fort  Garry  and  Prairie  Portage,  in  1857,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  the  animals  themselves  there  at  that  date,  but 
says  they  were  still  found  on  the  sage  plains  further  north.  The  Red 
River  hunters  at  this  time,  he  says,  went  part  to  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  part  to  tbe  Yellowstone  and  Goteau  de  Missouri  for 
their  buffaloes.§  Alexander  Ross,  writing  at  about  the  same  date,  also 
says,  ^'  Formerly  all  this  part  of  the  country  [Red  River  Plains]  was 
overrun  by  wild  buffalo,  even  as  late  as  1810^;  but  adds,  ^^Of  late 
years  the  field  of  chase  has  been  far  distant  from  the  Pembina  Plains.''|| 

Simpson  reports  that  buffaloes  were  abundant  on  the  plains  south  of 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  winter  of  1836,  and  that  the  country  about 
Carlton  House  was  completely  intersected  with  their  deeply-worn  trails, 
and  strewed  with  their  skeletons ;  from  this  region  they  bad  been  tem- 
porarily driven  by  the  autumnal  fires.  He  also  met  with  a  few  buffaloes 
on  the  Clear  Water  River,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Athabasca. 
Ill  January,  1840,  they  were  also  extremely  abundant  about  Carlton 
House.fl 

Respecting  the  range  and  the  migrations  of  the  buffalo  within  the 
British  Possessions  about  the  year  1858,  Hind  observes  as  follows :  ^^  Red 
River  hunters  recognize  two  grand  divisions  of  buffalo,  those  of  the 
Grand  Coteau  and  Red  River,  and  those  of  the  Saskatchewan The 

of  tbe  Uhited  States  and  BritiHh  boundary].  The  remains  I  have  seen,  with  those  of 
tbe  elephant  U^  similar  sitaations),  are  black  and  fossilized.  The  bones  of  the  mask 
ox  and  moontain  goat,  on  the  contrary,  are  white,  and  look  very  recent.  The  latter 
unimal  is  still  rarely  found  living  on  the  mountains  near  the  Upper  Yukon.  The 
bi^on  remains  which  I  have  seen  have  been  principally  hom-oores  and  the  remains  of 
the  cranium  and  lower  jaws.  Tbe  indications  are  that  the  Elephaa  primigenius  and 
the  fossil  bison  were  contemporaries,  but  that  the  musk  ox  was  a  later  comer.  How- 
ever, this  idea  rests  merely  on  the  appearance  of  the  bones,  as  the  bones  of  all  (as  well 
Rs  the  remains  of  fossil  horses)  are  round  together  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  near  the  sur- 
face, at  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  (barring  the  horses)  all  over  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley,  in 
similar  positions,  irregularly  scattered  on  the  ground.  I  found  the  cranium  of  an  ele- 
phant in  the  grass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  skulls  of  musk  oxen  and  bisons  on  the 
surface  in  little  valleys  in  the  Ramparts,  and  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Fort  Yukon.'' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Dall  that  he  obtained  a 
complete  skull,  except  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  Sitzikunten  River,  just  below  the  Ram- 
parts of  the  Yukon,  in  about  latitode  65^  and  longitude  151^,  and  other  fragments 
.about  fifty  miles  lower  down  the  Yukon.  The  skull  was  unfortunately  lost  during  the 
subsequent  journey  down  the  river.  [Tbe  above  should  have  been  inserted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Bison  antiquuSj  but  was  accidentally  omitted.] 

*  Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander),  Travels  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
tbe  years  178^-91,  Vol.  IF,  pp.  147,  155, 156,  377. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  Izi,  Ixii,  Ixv,  Ixix. 

t  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River,  p.  259. 

$  Hind  (H.  Y.),  Canadian,  Red  River,  Assiuniboine,  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions, Vol.  II,  p.  272. 

II  Tbe  Red  River  Settlement:  Its  Rise,  ProgreRS,  and  Present  State,  p.  15. 

II  Simpson  (Thomas),  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North  Coast  of  America,  Lon* 
dou,  1843,  pp.  40,  45,  46,  60,  402,  404. 
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northwestern  bnffalo  ranges  are  as  follow:  The  bands  belonging  to 
the  Red  Eiver  Range  winter  on  the  Little  Souris,  and  soatheasterly 
toward  and  beyond  Devil's  Lake,  and  thenee  on  to  Red  River  and  the 
Shayenne.  Here,  too,  they  are  found  in  the  spring.  Their  course  then 
lies  west  towards  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  until  the  month  of 
June,  when  they  tnrn  north,  and  revisit  the  Little  iSouris  from  the  west, 
winding  round  the  flank  of  Turtle  Mountain  to  Devil'^^  Lake,  and  by 
the  main  river  (Red  River),  to  the  Shayenne  again.  In  the  memory  of 
many  Red  River  hunters  the  buttalo  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Assinniboine  as  far  as  Lake  Manitobah,  where  in  fact  their 
.skulls  and  bones  are  now  to  be  seen  ;  their  skulls  are  also  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  Minnesota,  but  the  living 
animal  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  accns* 
tomed  to  pass  on  the  east  side  of  Turtle  Mountain,  through  the  Blue 
Hills  of  the  Souris,  but  of  late  years  their  wanderings  in  this  direction 
have  ceased ;  experience  teaching  them  that  their  enemies,  the  half- 
breeds,  have  approached  too  near  their  haunts  in  that  direction. 

^^  The  country  about  the  west  side  of  Turtle  Mountain,  in  Jnne,  1858, 
was  scored  with  their  tracks  at  one  of  the  crossing  places  on  the  Little 
Souris,  as  if  deep  parallel  rut^  had  been  artificially  cut  down  the  hill- 
sides. These  ruts,  often  one  foot  deep  and  sixteen  inches  broad,  would 
converge  from  the  prairie  for  many  miles  to  a  favorite  crossing  or  drink- 
ing place;  and  they  are  often  seen  in  regions  in  which  the  butialo  is  no 
longer  a  visitor. 

"The  great  western  herds  winter  between  the  south  and  north 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  south  of  the  Touchwood  Hills,  and  be- 
yond the  north  Saskatchewan  in  t\w  valley  of  the  Athabasca ;  they 
(TOSS  the  South  Branch  in  June  and  July,  visit  the>  prairies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Touchwood  Dill  range,  and  cross  the  Qu'appelle  valley  any- 
where between  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  and  a  few  miles  west  of 
Fort  Ellice,  on  the  Assinniboine.  They  then  strike  ibr  the  Grand  Coteau 
de  Missouri,  and  their  eastern  flank  often  ap))roaches  the  Red  River 
herds  coming  north  from  the  Grand  Coteau.  They  theu  proceed  across 
the  Missouri  up  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  return  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Atbabaska  as  winter  approaches,  by  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. We  saw  many  small  herds,  belonging  to  the  western  bands, 
cross  the  Qu'appelle  valley  and  proceed  in  single  flle  towai^ds  the  Grand 
Coteau  de  Missouri  in  July,  1853.  The  eastern  bands,  which  we  had  ex- 
pected to  And  on  the  Little  Souris,  were  on  the  main  river  (Red  River 
is  so  termed  by  the  half-breeds  hunting  in  this  quarter).  They  had  pro-- 
ceeded  early  thither,  far  to  the  south  of  their  usual  track,  in  consequence 
of  the  devastating  fires  which  swept  the  plains  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  Red  River  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  We  met  bulls  all  moving 
south,  when  approaching  Fort  Ellice  ;  they  had  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  near  the  Touchwood  Hill  range.  As  a  general  rule  the  Sas- 
katchewan bands  of  bufialo  go  north  during  the  autumn  and  south  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  Little  Souris  and  main  river  bands  go  north- 
west in  summer  and  southeast  in  autumn.'^*  Ilind  also  states  that  the 
butt'aloes  still  frequented  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ♦ 

The  Earl  of  Southesk,  in  his  recently  published  narrative  of  his 
sporting  adventures  in  British  North  America  in  18594  makes  but 

*  Hind  (H.  Y.),  Narrative  of  tbo  Cuuadiau  Red  Kiver  Expedition  of  1857,  jind  of  tb9 
Assinuiboine  and  Saakatebewau  Exploring  Expoditions  of  l^i^,  Vol.  II,  pp.  107-lW 
See  also  Vol.  I,  pp.  295,  306,  336,  342,  356. 

t  Ibid,  Vol.  II,  p.  106. 

t  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  1875. 
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few  references  to  the  bafifalo,  and  adds  nothing  of  roach  importance  to 
our  knowledge  of  its  distribntion.  Bespeaks,  however,  of  their  occur- 
rence on  the  plains  west  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  of  meeting  with  large  herds 
between  the  north  and  soath  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan.  He  a)so 
met  with  their  recent  remains  near  Old  Bow  Fort,  on  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan, at  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  ^^  The  plains,"  he 
8ays,  ^^  are  ail  strewn  with  skulls  and  other  vestiges  of  the  bufifalo, 
which  came  up  this  river  last  year  in  great  numbers.  They  were  once 
common  in  the  mountains.  At  the  Rootanie  Plain  I  observed  some 
of  their  wallowing  places,  and  even  so  high  as  a  secluded  little  lake  tiear 
where  the  horses  were  taken  up  to  the  ice  bank  I  saw  traces  of  them. 
They  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  everywhere."  A  few  were  also  seen 
near  the  Touchwood  Hills,  west  of  Fort  Pelly,  in  November,  which  was 
about  the  most  easterly  point  at  which  they  were  seen.  • 

Mr.  B.  B.  Koss,  in  speaking  of  the  range  of  the  bu&ilo  in  the  far  north 
in  1861,  says  that  the  ^^  strong  wood  Viiriety  comes  so  far  north  and 
east  as  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Buffalo  Kiver, 
near  Fort  Resolution,  Great  Slave  Lake."  He  adds  that  it  is  found 
*'  most  numerously  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  salt  plains  of  Salt  River.  It  is 
nnknown  throughout  the  country  inhabited  by  any  of  the  Sclave  tribes, 
4ifid  the  point  mentioned  above  may  be  considered  as  its  farthest  limits. 
It  is  of  larger  size  than  the  plain  variety,  of  darker  color,  and  more 
thickly  furred.  The  Dhipewyaiis  eat  its  flesh,  and  make  robes  and  parcli- 
nient  from  the  hides."  From  its  scarcity,  however,  he  adds  that  it  does 
not  contribute  materially  to  their  needs.t 

Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  writing  iu  1872,  thus  speaks  of  the  region  of 
the  Touchwood  Hills:  ^^This  region  bears  the  name  of  the  Touchwood 
Hills.  Around  it,  far  into  endless  space,  stretch  immense  plains  of  bare 
and  scanty  vegetation,  plains  scored  with  the  tracks  of  countless  but- 
ialo,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  were  wont  to  roam  in  vast  herds  be- 
tween the  Assinniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Upon  whatever  side  the 
eye  turns  when  crossing  these  great  expanses,  the  same  wrecks  of  the 
monarch  of  the  prairie  lie  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  skeletons  dot  the  short,  scant  grass ;  and  when  fire 
has  laid  barer  still  the  level  surface  the  bleached  ribs  and  skulls  of 
long-killed  bison  whiten  far  and  near  the  dark  burnt  prairie."  ( 

Captain  Butler  crossed  the  plains  from  Fort  Ellice  in  a  northwest 
direction  to  Fort  Carltcm  (Carlton  House),  and  journeyed  thence  up  the 
North  Saskatchewan  liiver  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
be  seems  not  to  have  met  with  any  living  buffalo  throughout  his  jour- 
ney. He  again  refers  to  the  vast  diminution  the  buffalo  has  undergone, 
and  mentions  the  wholesale  slaughter  formerly  practised  by  the  Cree 
Indians  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  describes  a  hunt  he 
himself  participated  in  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  Referring  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  vanishing  from  the  "  great  central 
prairie  land,"  he  says :  '*  Far  in  tlie  northern  forests  of  the  Athabasca  a 
few  buffaloes  may  for  a  time  bid  defiance  to  man,  but  they,  too,  must 
disappear,  and  nothing  be  left  of  this  giant  beast  save  the  bones  that 
for  many  an  age  will  whiten  the  prairies  over  which  the  great  herds 
roamed  at  will  in  times  before  the  white  man  came."§ 

Captain  Butler,  in  a  later  work,  refers  to  the  existence  of  buffaloes 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  264,  300. 

t  *'  An  occoant  of  tbo  Animals  nRefal,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  the  various 
Chipewvan  Tribes."    Can.  Nat.  and  GeoL,  VoL  VI,  Dec,  ltf61,  p.  440. 
t  The  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  217,  1863. 
i  The  Great  Lone  Land,  pp,  315,  320. 
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near  the  forks  of  the  Athabasca  Biver,  and  tlienoe  northward  to  the 
eastern  end  of  Athabasca  Lake.  At  Fort  Chi  pew  jan  Captain  Butler, 
on  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  game  destroyed  by  a  good  hooter  in  a 
season,  was  informed  that  an  Indian  named  Chripo  had  killed,  among 
otber  game,  ten  wood  bnffalo  during  the  previons  winter,  showing  the 
buttalotobe  far  from  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cbipewyan.  ^The 
wood  buftalo  and  the  moose,"  he  further  adds,  ^^  are  yet  numerous  on 
thejiorthwest  and  southwest  shores"  of  Athabasca  Lake,  but  are  not 
found  further  to  the  eastwanl.  They  are,  however,  scarce,  he  affirms, 
in  comparison  with  the  nnmbei's  found  there  by  Hearne.  Be  also  states 
that  further  westward  their  northward  range  extends  to  within  a  day's 
journey  of  Fort  Vermilion,  on  the  Peace  River,  and  that  *' there  are 
scattered  herds,  even  now  [1873],  on  the  banks  of  the  Lxard  River,  aa  far 
as  sixty-one  degrees  of  north  laiitnde.''^ 

Mr.  Hnyshe,  writing  in  1871  of  the  region  abont  Fort  Garry,  says: 
^<  Bufil'alo  are  no  longer  found  nearer  than  three  hundred  miles  west  of 
Fort  Garry,  and  are  gradually  being  driven  lurther  and  furthej  west  by 
the  advancing  stream  of  civilization."  f  ' 

In  a  valuable  communication  respecting  the  present  and  former  range 
of  the  bnffalo  in  the  British  Possessions,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  U.  S.  consul  at  Winnipeg,  Mr.  Taylor,  under  date  of  "  United 
States  Consulate,  Winnipeg,  B.  N.  A.,  Ajiril  2ft,  1873,''  writes  as  follows: 
^^  In  prei>aring  this  reply  to  your  note  requesting  information  respecting 
the  comparative  numbers  and  present  range  of  the  buffalo,  I  have  con- 
sulted Mr.  Andrew  McDermott,  an  old  and  intelligent  resident  of  Sel- 
kirk Settlement,  now  known  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  This  gentle- 
man, when  a  very  young  man,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company, — from  1812  to  1821, — and  has  since  been  a  successful  trader. 
His  position  in  the  country  is  attested  by  his  recent  })i>poitttmeDt  as  the 
Manitoba  director  of  the  Canada  Pacitie  Railway  Company. 

^^My  informant,  in  1818,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  herd,  only  two 
miles  west  of  Fort  Garry,  where  I  am  writing.  Uis  party  stood  for  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  the  black  moving  mass,  with  difficulty  preventing 
themselves,  by  the  constant  discharge  of  fire-arms,  from  being  trampled 
to  death.  Now,  in  1873,  the  nearest  point  where  the  animal  is  found  Is 
at  Woody  Hills,  upon  the  International  frontier,  three  hundred  miles 
south  westward  ly,  whileyou  must  go  live  hundred  miles  west  to  m<«t  large 
bands.  Formerly  a  variety  called  the  wood  buffalo  was  very  numerous 
in  the  forests  surrounding  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitob;i,  the  last  sur- 
vivor having  been  killed  only  two  years  Ago,  on  Sturgeon  Creek,  ten 
miles  west  of  Fort  Garry.  The  wood  buffalo  is  smaller  than  its  congener 
of  the  plains,  with  finer  and  darker  wool,  and  a  superior  quality  of  flesh. 
It  more  resembles  the  ^  bison  ^  of  natunilists. 

'^  The  Saskatchewan  plains  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  always 
been  a  great  resort  of  the  buffalo,  and  although  the  traditions  of  their 
immense  multitudes  fifty  years  ago  have  hardly  been  sustained  of  late, 
yet  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of  settlenieots  in 
Dakota  and  Montana,  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  by  steamers,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  concentrating  the 
herds  which  had  previously  retreated  northward  from  the  great  over 
land  route  now  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  upon  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Quite  recently,  a  party  of  hunters  in  tlie 
district  adjoining  the  country  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  in  longitude 

•  The  Wild  North  Laud,  pp.  VZ'>,  IHO,  131, 1:J9, 142, 167,211. 
t  Uuyshe  (G.L.),  The  Red  Uiver  Exi»ediiiun,  p.  230,  1671. 
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HQo,  latitadc  61^,  Tras  seven  days  in  passing  throngb  a  herd.  The  Sas- 
katchewan district  sent  17,930  baffalo-robes  through  Minnesota  to  market 
daring  the  year  ending  September  30, 1872,  while  an  equal  number  was 
either  consumed  in  the  country  or  despatched  to  Europe  by  vessels  from 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay."* 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Mr.  A.  E.  G.  Sel wyn  made  a  journey  from 
Manitoba  to  Bocky  Mountain  House,  in  describing  which  he  says  not  a 
single  buffalo  was  met  with  on  the  whole  journey,  although  the  region 
he  traversed  was  "  swarming"  with  them  not  many  years  before.  He 
saw  only  their  *^  skulls  whitening  on  the  plains,  and  their  deep- worn 
and  grass-grown  tracks'' — evidences  of  their  former  recent  existence.! 

Kespecticg  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  in  that  portion  of  the 
British  Possessions  immediately  north  of  the  United  States  line,  I  have 
been  favored,  through  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson  of  McGill  College,  Mon- 
treal, with  the  following  important  communication  from  Professor  George 
M.  Dawson,  Geologist  of  the  British  and  United  States  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, dated  McGill  College,  Montreal,  June  3,  1875 :  ^^  Understanding 
Irom  Principal  Dawson  that  you  wish  to  collect  information  as  to  the 
range  of  the  buffalo  in  British  North  America,  I  have  marked  on  the 
inclosed  portion  of  a  map  the  range  of  the  animal  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  of  which  alone  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  During 
the  last  sixteen  years  it  would  appear  that  the  buffaloes  have  been  driven 
back  over  two  hundred  miles  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  now  do 
not  extend  in  any  force  beyond  White  Mud  liiver,  or  Frenchman's 
Creek  (longitude  107^  30').  They  reached  this  point  when  we  arrived 
there  late  in  June  of  last  summer,  and  were  going  north  in  great  herds, 
followed  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  This  migration  seems  to  have  ceased 
before  about  the  20th  of  July,  when  they  were  confined  to  the  limits 
stated  on  the  map.|  and  remained  so  till  we  left  the  country,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Sweet  Grass  Hills  form  their  centre  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Line.  The  pasture  is  good,  and  the  region  is  t>esides  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral ground  among  the  Indian  tribes.  We  saw  abundant  traces  of  the 
passage  of  great  herds  in  spring  on  the  upper  branches  of  Milk  Eiver, 
and  they  come  in  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  cross  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
though  I  have  seen  their  bones  as  far  up  the  South  Eootanie  Pass  as 
the  last  grassy  meadow." 

On  the  map  referred  to  in  the  above-given  letter,  a  line  drawn  along 
Frenchman's  Creek  or  White  Mud  liiver  is  given  as  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo,  while  the  region  a  little  to  the  west 
of  this  line  is  marked  as  the  district  where  ^^  great  herds"  were  seen 
^*  going  north  in  June."  The  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  Little  Souris 
Kiver,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  following  the  Coteau 
de  Missouri,  is  given  as  the  ^'approximate  eastern  limit  of  'buffalo 
chips.'" 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  Professor  Dawson's  letter, 
I  find  the  following  in  his  recent  "  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Eesources 
of  the  Kegion  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Forty  ninth  Parallel,"  etc. :  *'  From 
what  I  could  learn,"  says  Professor  Dawson,  "  I  believe  that,  at  the 

*  Captain  Batler  states  that  in  1872  "  not  less  than  30,000  robes''  foaud  their  way  to 
the  Red  River,  and  that  **  fully  as  many  more  in  skins  of  parchment  or  in  leather  had 
been  traded  or  coDsnmed  in  the  thousand  wants  of  savage  life."  The  Blaokfoot  tribes 
alone  are  said  to  kill  twelve  thousand  annually. —  Wild  North  Land,  p.  62. 

t  Canadian  Naturalist,  second  series,  Vol.  VI 1,  1875,  p.  199. 

tA  belt  about  seventy-tive  miles  wide,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  111th  meridian, 
but  lying  mainly  between  the  111th  and  112th  meridians,  and  stretching  northward 
toward  the  South  Saskatchewan. 


prt'seiit  rate  of  cslcnniiiatioQ,  twelve  to  fourtccQ  shears  will  se«  tbe  de- 
striictiou  of  wbai  now  remaias  of  tite  great  uortliiTu  bntitl  of  hiiffulo, 
and  the  temiiuatioii  of  tlio  trade  in  rolws  and  pcmicau,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  country  oortli  of  the  Missonri  Kiver."" 

/Several  weatorn  newspapers  have  recently  givcu  accounts  ol  "  Imffn- 
loes  moving  eastward."  TUe  f()llowiug,  in  snbslauce  (liero  copied  from 
the  New  Yoili  Daili/  Graphic,  of  October,  1S70),  1ms  been  ofion  repub- 
lisbed  by  the  daily  press:  "  The  Winoepcg  Free  Prean  notices  tb«  arrivHl 
of  immense  berdft  of  baffaloes  within  eighty  miles  of  Red  Giver,  afler 
tea  years  of  total  altsene*.  From  all  at-connts  the  herds  are  laigrnliDg 
eastward.  The  Sioax  Indians,  residing  at  Ui'vil's  Lake,  iu  Dakolu,  have 
^ead.v  been  on  a  great  hunt,  and  have  relunied  to  their  bomes  with  an 
abuudaoee  of  buffalomeat  and  uuiiibers  of  robes.  Travellers  from  iho 
aorthwest,  who  lately  eauie  into  VViunepcg,  report  very  large  uombew 
of  buffalo  very  mach  further  eiwt  than  heretofore,  and  the  Free  Press 
urges  tbe  iiuportauco  of  legislatiou  to  prevent  their  wanton  extermina- 
tion.*' 

Present  liaage  of  the  Northern  Herd. — From  the  foregoing  it  ap|>eani 
that  what  may  bo  termed  tbe  greiit  yortlwrn  Jlcrd  of  bnff'iloes  rauges 
Srota  tbe  priueiptil  southern  tnbataries  of  the  Yellowstotie  northward 
over  a  largo  part  of  Montana,  far  into  British  Jforth  Ameriua,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  wooded  region  of  tbe  Liard,  Athabasca,  ami  Peace 
Bivers,  To  tho  westwanl,  north  of  tbe  Uniletl  States,  bnffaloes  still 
range  to  the  base  of  tbe  Koeky  Mountains,  thoagh  doubtless  somuwliat 
irregularly,  and  usually  only  in  email  numbers;  while  tbeir  eastern  limit 
does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  longitude  ofOarlton  House,  or  to 
tbe  eastward  of  the  one  hundred  aud  sixth  meridian.  Tboy  have  tJtii.i. 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  become  exterminated  over  more  thau  half 
of  tbe  more  fertile  portion  of  the  region  north  of  tbe  United  States 
formerly  occupied  by  tbem,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  prairie  re- 
gioD  drained  by  tbo  Asainuiboiue  and  Qu'appclle  Rivers,  and  are  now 
confined  inineipally  to  the  arid  pliiiiis  between  the  two  forks  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  where,  as  Professor  Dawsou  believes,  they  cannot  sur- 
vive for  many  years  longer.  The  extent  of  tbeir  range  north  of  tbe 
^orth  Saskatuhewan  seems  not  to  have  liccome  greatly  restricted  since 
Richanlsou,  Ucarno,  aud  Franklin  visited  this  region ;  but  they  doubt- 
less occur  there  in  far  smaller  numbers  than  formerly. 

QENERAL  HEMAEKS  RESPECTING  THE  KAPID  DIMINDTION  OP  THE 
BUFFALO,  AND  ITS  EVIDEMT  DESTINY  Ol;'  SPEEDY  TOTAL  EXTEE- 
MINATION. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  buffalo  has  become  so  reduced  in  nitmbere, 
and  so  circumscribed  in  its  range,  that,  instead  of  roaming  over  nearly 
balf  of  the  coutioent,  as  formerly,  it  is  restricted  to  two  small  widely- 
separated  areas,  tho  southern  of  wbieh  embraces  portions  of  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  scarcely  exceeding  in  area  tho  smaller  of  these 
States,  while  tbe  Dorthcrn  embraces  only  a  larger  |>ortion  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana  and  an  adjoining  area  to  the  northward  of  nearly  equul 
extent.  Even  as  late  us  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  buf- 
falo occupied  tho  whole  of  tbe  region  between  the  Mississi|)pi  aud  tbe 
Itocky  Mountains,  and  extended  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  South  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  aud  also  over  a  considerable  area  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain.^,  or  through  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude  aoil 
u  tbu  Viciaily  of  thH  Fuitf 
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aboat  twenty  degrees  of  loDgitude.  This  immense  habitat  of  almost  a 
third  of  the  continent  has  been  reduced  in  three-fourths  of  a  century  to 
a  region  not  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  the  present  territories  of 
Dakota  and  Montana.  Over  a  large  part  of  the  former  vast  region  they 
inhabited  they  were  as  numerous  as  they  now  are  in  Western  Kansas 
or  fTortheru  Texas,  and  ranged  at  different  seasons  over  the  whole. 
Particular  portions  of  this  area  have  ever  formed  their  favorite  places 
of  resort,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  found  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.  There  is,  for  instance,  abundant  historic  evidence  that  over 
the  plains  of  Kansas,  especially  near  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  along 
the  Republican,  the  Pawnee,  the  Canadian,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas,  they  were  as  numerous  when  these  parts  were  first 
visited  by  the  early  explorers  as  they  have  ever  been  since,  and  that 
subsequent  travellers  have  always  found  them  in  immense  numbers  at 
all  these  points,  the  plains  there  literally  swarming  with  them. 

In  this  connection  two  questions  naturally  arise,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  subject:  Have  the  buffalo 
really  decreased  to  the  extent  these  statements  imply  t  or  have  they 
simply  been  driven  in  by  the  '*  encroachments  of  civilization  "  and  con- 
centrated upon  a  smaller  area  ?  Not  a  few  otherwise  intelligent  persons, 
on  visiting  Western  Kansas  or  Northern  Texas  and  seeing  the  herds 
which  there  recently  literally  blackened  the  plains,  at  once  adopt  the 
latter  hypothesis,  and  proclaim  that  this  vast  amount  of  talk  about  the 
decrease  of  the  buffalo  is  all  "nonsense";  that  they  are  just  as  nu- 
merous as  ever,  and  are  not  at  all  decreasing;  that  the  extermination 
of  the  wolves  and  the  Indians  more  than  compensates  for  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  professional  hunters  and  by  the  numerous  sporting  parties 
from  the  East.*  The  hunters  often  adopt  the  same  theory,  from  the 
most  evident  reason  of  self-interest,  fearing  that  some  restrictions, 
which  will  act  unfavorably  upon  their  business,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  now  carried  on;  yet  the  more 
candid  are  willing  to  admit  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction, 
the  buffalo  can  last  but  a  few  ye<ars  longer.  That  such  is  the  truth  is 
evident  on  a  moment's  reflection,  when  one  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  buffaloes  swarmed  in  as  great — or 
certainly  in  very  nearly  as  great — numbers  as  at  the  present  time,  not 
only  over  the  regions  they  now  freqnent,  but  at  tlie  same  time  over  the 
Laramie  Plains,  over  much  of  tlie  Green  River  Plateau,  over  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado  and  Columbia  Eivers,  ov6r  the  plains  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  especially  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  lied  Elver  of 
the  North  and  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri ;  throughout  all  of  which 
xegiou  they  have  been  gradually  exterminated,  leaving  nothing  to  mark 
their  former  presence  but  their  rapidly-crumbling  skeletal  remains  and 
tbeir  well-worn  trails.  Over  much  of  this  region  they  have  been  not 
merely  driven  out  and  pressed  on  to  some  more  secure  retreat,  but 
actually  exterminated^  the  vast  majority  being  killed  on  tlie  spot,  as  we 
have  seen  was  the  case  east  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  In  General  Meigs's  MS.  notes  on  th«  biilFalo,  already  quoted,  ho  says  :  "It  is  a  ijue«« 
tion  wbother  tbe  bofialo  west  of  tbe  Missinsippi  bave  diDiinisbed  or  incrc:i.sed  in  nuai- 
Iters  to  this  time/^  and  qnotes  General  Shcridau's  opinion  in  confirmation  of  this  view, 
lie  says:  '^  General  Sheridan,  the  year  after  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  bunted  with 
bim  on  the  Kansas  Pacific,  told  mo  tbat  bo  th<)n;;ht  there  wero  probably  more  buffalo 
thai  year  than  Ihvre  had  ever  been  before.  IIo  had  travelled  through  seventy  miles  <  f  l)uf- 
falo.  Ho  thought  the  killing  by  strychnine  of  wolves  for  tho  hides  had  saved  many 
bulTalo-calvos,  and  the  hostilities  with  Indians  had  prevented  them  from  huntiug  u» 
freely  as  usual  for  somo  years. 
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This  shows  with  the  utmost  cerfainty  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this 
former  "  monarch  of  the  prairies,"  unless  rigidly  protected  by  legal  re- 
strictions, defining  not  only  the  seasons  at  which  the  animals  may  be 
killed,  but  also  protecting  the  young  and  the  bearing  females.  At  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  heretofore,  those  animals  are  most  sought  after 
on  which  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  depends, — the  young  animals  of 
both  sexes  and  the  cows.  The  older  bulls  are  alike  generally  useless  both 
to  the  Indian  and  the  white  hunter.  The  skins  of  cows  are  alone  used 
by  the  Indians  in  furnishing  themselves  with  robes;  the  young  and 
middle-aged  cows  are  regarded  as  especially  desirable  by  the  white 
hunters,  since  they  afibrd  the  best  meat  for  the  market,  although  along 
with  them  are  killed  yearlings,  and  two-  and  three-year-olds  of  both 
sexes ;  but  bulls  older  than  five  or  six  years  are  not  generally  desired, 
though  many  have  of  late  years  been  killed  merely  for  their  hides.  The 
hunting  season  being  chiefiy  iii  the  fall  and  winter,  the  cows  are  then 
with  young,  and  thus  two  animals  are  killed  in  securing  one. 

Recent  Destruction  of  the  Buffalo  in  Kansas. — Some  idea  of  the  havoc 
recently  made  with  the  buifalo  in  Kansas  can  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing well-attested  statements.  At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  to  Dodge  Oity,  which  occurred 
September  23, 1872,  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  consisted  in  the 
^^outfltting  of  hunters,  and  exchange  for  their  game."  The  number  of 
hides  shipped  during  a  period  of  three  months,  beginning  with  this  date 
(September  23),  is  reported  to  have  been  43,029,  and  the  shipment  of 
meat  for  the  same  time  1,436,290  pounds.*  The  forty* three  thousand 
hides  of  course  represent  forty-three  thousand  dead  buffaloes,  and  the 
one  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat — the  saddles  only  being  saved — 
represent  at  least  six  or  seven  thousand  more,  making  a  total  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  killed  in  three  months.  The  same  authority  states  that 
the  returns  for  the  January  following  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding 
months  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  j^er  centj  thus  making  the  number 
of  buffaloes  killed  merely  ^'around  Fort  Dodge  and  the  neighborhood," 
for  this  period  of  four  months,  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  I  This,  too, 
is  aside  from  those  killed  in  ^'  wanton  cruelty,  miscalled  sport,  and  for 
food  for  the  frontier  residepts." 

Another  report  of  about  the  same  date,  referring  to  a  locality  about 
one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Dodge,  says:  ^'Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  buffalq  hides  are  being  brought  here  [Wichita,  Kansas]  by 
hunters.  In  places  whole  acres  of  ground  are  covered  with  their  hides, 
spread  out,  with  their  fleshy  side  up,  to  dry.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are,  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  west  of  Wichita,  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand men  shooting  buffalo  for  their  hides  alone."  t  Another  aooountl 
states  that  during  the  season  of  1872-73  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand buffaloes  were  killed  in  Kansas  merely  for  their  hides.  §  It  is  also 
stated  that  in  1874,  on  '<  the  south  fork  of  the  Bepublican,  upon  cue 
spot,  were  to  be  counted  six  thousand  five  hundred  carcasses  of  bof 
faloes,  from  which  the  hides  only  had  been  stripped.  The  meat  was 
not  touched,  but  left  to  rot  on  the  plains.  At  a  short  distance  hun- 
dreds more  of  carcasses  were  discovered,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  plains 
were  dotted  with  the  putrefying  remains  of  buffaloes.    It  was  estimated 

*FortBt  and  Streamy  February,  1873. 

t  fVichita  (Kauaaa)  Eagle. 

t  Forest  and  Stream,  Oct.  15,  1873. 

^  General  M.  C.  Meiss  in  bis  MS.  Dotes  says  tbat  one  hondred  and  eighty  tboosand 
bides  are  reported  to  Lave  passed  over  the  Atcbisoo,  Topeka,  and  Sauta  V6  nuid  alow 
in  a  ttiugle  season. 
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that  there  were  at  least  two  tboosaDd  banters  encamped  along  the  plains 
bunting  the  bnffalo.  One  party  of  sixteen  stated  that  they  had  killed 
twenty-eight  hundred  during  the  past  summer,  the  hides  only  being 
utilized."  The  same  account  says  that  the  extent  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  buffalo  for  their  hides  was  so  great  that  the  market  for  them 
became  glutted  to  such  a  degree  that  whereas  a  few  years  before  they 
were  worth  three  dollars  apiece  at  the  railroad  stations,  skins  of  bulls 
would  now  bring  only  a  dollar,  and  those  of  cows  and  calves  sixty  and 
forty  cents  respectively.*  While  on  the  plains  in  1871, 1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
buffaloes  for  their  hides,  as  practised  at  that  time  along  the  line  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  in  Northwestern  Kansas,  where  sometimes 
several  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  decaying  carcasses,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  hides  had  been  taken,  could  be  seen  from  a  single  point 
of  view.  During  the  season  of  1871  meat  and  hides  representing  over 
twenty  thousand  individuals  were  shipped  over  the  Kansas  Pacific  Eail- 
way. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Byers,  editor  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountain  News,'^  in  referring 
to  this  wholesale  slaughter  (in  the  letter  previously  quoted),  character- 
izes it  as  ^^  simply  inhuman  and  outrageous."  He  adds:  ^^ The  slaugh- 
ter-ground is  mainly  Kansas,  reaching  only  into  the  edge  of  Colorado. 
Practised  hunters  follow  the  herds  day  after  day,  and  shoot  themdown 
by  scores.  Sixty,  seventy,  eighty  or  more  a  day  is  no  unusual  number. 
A  good  shooter  will  keep  five  or  six  Skinners'  at  work.  I  heard  a 
young  man  say  within  a  week  past  that  during  the  winter  of  1873-74  he 
killed  over  three  thousand  buffaloes, — in  one  day  eighty-five,  in  another 
sixty-four,'^  etc. 

Another  writer  thus  refers  to  the  same  subject:  "The  butchery  still 
[summer  of  1875]  goes  on.  Comparatively  lew  buffalo  are  now  killed, 
for  there  are  comparatively  few  to  kill.  I  was,  in  October  of  1874,  on  a 
short  trip  to  the  buffalo  region  south  of  Sidney  Barracks.  A  few  buf- 
falo were  encountered,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  hunters  than  buffa- 
loes. The  country  south  of  the  South  Platte  Is  without  water  for  many 
miles,  and  the  buffaloes  must  satisfy  their  thirst  at  the  river.  The  south 
bank  was  lined  with  hunters.  Every  approach  of  the  buffaloes  to  water 
was  met  by  rifle  bullets,  and  one  or  more  bit  the  dust.  Care  was  taken 
not  to  permit  the  others  to  drink,  for  then  they  would  not  return.  Tor- 
tured with  thirst,  the  poor  brutes  approach  again  find  again,  always  to 
be  met  by  bullets,  always  to  lose  some  of  their  number.  But  for  the  fa- 
voring protection  of  night  the  race  would  before  now  have  been  exter- 
minated. In  places  favorable  to  such  action,  as  the  south  bank  of  the 
Platte,  a  herd  of  buffalo  has,  by  shooting  at  it  by  day  and  by  lighting 
fires  and  firing  guns  at  night,  been  kept  from  water  for  four  days,  or 
until  it  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  In  many  places  the  valley  was 
offensive  from  the  stench  of  putrefying  carcasses.  At  the  present  time- 
the  southern  buffalo  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  range.  The  term  ex- 
presses a  voluntary  act,  while  the  unfortunate  animals  have  no  volition 
left.  They  are  driven  from  one  water-hole  to  meet  death  at  another. 
No  sooner  do  they  stop  to  feed  than  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  warns 
them  to  change  position.  Every  drink  of  water,  every  mouthful  of 
grass,  is  at  the  expense  of  life,  and  the  miserable  animals,  continually 
harassed,  are  driven  into  localities  far  from  their  natural  haunts, — any- 
where to  avoid  the  unceasing  pursuit.  A  few,  probably  some  thou- 
sands, still  linger  about  tbeir  beloved  pastures  in  the  Republican  coun- 
iry.    A  few  still  hide  in  the  deep  caiions  of  the  Cimarron  country,  but 

*  Baird't)  ADnaal  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1874,  p.  304. 
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tbe  mafls  of  poothern  baffalo  now  living  are  to  be  foand  for  away  from 
the  dreaded  hunter,  on  a  belt  of  country  extending  southwest  across  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Canadian,  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Staked 
Plain  to  the  Pecos  River.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  hides  to  market 
from  these  remote  and  Indian-infested  regions  is  some  guaranty  that 
the  buffalo  will  not  be  extinct  for  a  few  years.^* 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present  decrease  of  the 
buffalo  is  extremely  rapid,  and  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  perioil  of 
Lis  extinction  will  soon  be  reached,  unless  some  strong  arm  is  inter()osed 
in  his  behiilf.  As  yet  no  adequate  game-laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
buffalo,  either  by  the  different  States  and  Territories  included  within  its 
range,  or  by  the  General  Government,  have  been  enacted.  In  a  country 
so  sparsely  populated  as  is  that  ranged  over  by  the  buffalo,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  enforce  a  proper  law,  yet  the  parties  who  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  buffalo-hunting  professionally  are  so  well  known  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  intercept  them  and  bring  them  to  justice,  if  found 
unlawfully  destroying  the  buffalo.  It  is  evident  that  restrictions  should 
be  made,  not  only  in  respect  to  season,  but  the  young  and  the  bearing 
females  should  be  protected  at  all  seasons.  The  Government  might 
even  set  .apart  certain  districts  within  which  the  buffalo  should  be  con- 
stantly exempt  from  persecution.! 

Since  this  memoir  was  originally  published,  tbe  following  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Blackmore,  of  London,  England,  commu- 
nicated to  the  London  Field,  Farm,  and  Garden,  under  date  of  October 
23,  1876.  Mr.  Blackmore  writes  from  ample  experience  in  the  "Buffalo 
country,^  and  puts  the  case  none  too  strongly.  I  give  his  communication 
almost  entire,  suppressing  merely  matter  based  on  the  statements  of 
Colonel  Dodge,  already  published  in  the  present  memoir: 

EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO  OR  AMERICAN  BISON. 

Sir:  The  interesting  account  of  the  threatened  exterminntion  of  tbe  bnffalo  on  tbe 
Nortb  American  continent  contained  in  your  last  number  induces  me  tu  give  some 
further  details,  and  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Alien  as  to  tbe  waotou  destruc- 
tion of  tbese  animals  for  tbeir  hides  during  tbe  last  few  years. 

In  a  book  by  Col.  B.  J.  Dodge,  of  tbe  united  States  Army, called  "The  Hunting 
Grounds  of  tbe  Great  West/'  now  in  tbe  jiress,  and  about  to  bo  published  by  Messnc 
Cbatto  aud  Winduo,  a  long  account  of  tbe  destruction  of  buffaloes  by  prufessioDiU 
'*  bufjHlo  skinners''  is  given,  together  witb  a  map  sbowing  the  buffalo  rauge  as  it  ex- 
inied  in  18:i0,  and  as  it  now  cxibts.    Coloucl  Dodge  also  gives  a  series  of  carefully  pre- 
})ared  statistics,  procured  by  him  from  tbe  railroad  returns,  and  other  authentic  source^ 
from  which  it  appears  that  tbe  total  destruction  of  tbe  ^' Black  Cattle  of  Illinois,'' 
during  tbe  tbrce  years  187*2, 1873,  and  1874,  amounted  to  upward  of  four  Diiilioiis 
aud  a  half  (not  between  three  and  four  millions  annually,  as  stated  by  Mr.  AlleDl), 
out  of  wbicb  number  upward  of  three  millions  were  killed  for  the  mere  sake  of  tbeir 
hides.    When  in  tbe  West  in   187*2, 1  satisftexl  myself  by  personal  inquiries  that  tbe 
number  of  buffaloes  then  being  slaughtered  for  tbeir  pelts  was  at  least  one  million  per 
annum.    This  estimate  was  considered  excet>sive,  but  the  recent  statistics  furnished 
by  Colonel  Dodge  verify  its  accuracy. 

•  Colonel  Richard  I.  Dodge. — See  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  August  5,  1H75. 

t  Respecting  this  matter  tbe  following  suggestions  were  made  iu  Profesw>r  BainTH 
'^Vuiiual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry"  for  1874,  p.  304:  '^As  these  animals  rao;^ 
almost  entirely  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  it  is  within  tho  proiime 
of  Congress  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  their  destruction,  but  the  difficulties  lie  in  fbc 
matter  of  enforcing  them.  Possibly  some  provision  for  seizing  and  confiscating  tlw 
green  hides,  along  certain  lines  of  railway  or  during  certain  seasons  qf  tho  year,  as  » 
l>art  of  the  penalty  to  be  attached  to  tho  violation  of  the  law  on  tho  subject,  miplit 
accomplish  the  result;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  is  one  that  demands  tbe  prompt  , 

attention  of  legislators,  in  view  of  the  relationship  of  these  animals  to  tbe  welfare  of  i 
tho  Indians,  aud  the  reaction  which  their  destruction  will  produce  upon  tho  scattewl  « 
white  settlements  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  range  of  both  buffaloes  and  Indians."  f 

tThis  estimate  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  throughout  itt  eutire  roifi         ' 
not  simply  to  its  destruction  in  Kansas,  as  here  represented.— J.  A.  A*  ' 

I 

I 

I 
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In  tho  aotamn  of  1868,  while  crossing  the  plains  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  for 
a  distance  of  npward  of  1^  miles,  between  Ellsworth  and  Sheridan,  we  passed  thron|>;h 
an  almost  onbroken  h«rd  of  boifalo.  The  plains  were  blackened  with  them,  and  more 
than  once  tho  train  had  to  stop  to  allow  the  nnnsnally  large  herds  to  pass.  Standing 
on  the  crest  of  a  low  hill  near  Monument  Station  at  sanset,  on  a  fine  day  in  Oct-ober, 
from  whence  Iconld  see  aronud  me  in  all  directions  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  there  was  nothing  but  herds  of  buffalo  in  sight ;  so  far  as  I  could  see  with  a  pow- 
erful opera- glass,  nothing  but  Indian  cattle  were  visible,  quietly  browsing  in  small 
groups  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  each.  A  few  years  afterward,  when  travelling  over  tho 
same  line  of  railroad,  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  few  herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  buf- 
falo. A  like  result  took  place  still  further  southward,  namely,  between  the  Arkansa!* 
and  Cimmaron  Rivers.  In  1872,  while  on  a  scout  for  about  100  miles  south  of  Foi:t  Dodge 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  we  were  never  ont  of  sight  of  bulfalo.  lu  the  following  au- 
tumn, on  travelling  over  the  same  district,  while  the  whole  country  was  whitened  with 
bleached  and  bleaching  bones,  v/e  did  not  meet  with  buffalo  until  we  were  well  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  then  only  in  scanty  bands.  During  this  autumn,  when  rid- 
ing for  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
River  to  the  east  of  Fort  Dotlge,  there  was  a  continuous  lin«  of  putrescent  carcasses,  so 
that  the  air  was  rendered  pestilential  and  offensive  to  the  last  degree.  The  hunters 
had  formed  a  line  of  camps  along  thu  banks  of  tho  river,  and  had  shot  down  the  buffalo 
night  and  morning  as  they  came  to  drink.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
these  carcasses,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  I  counted  sixty-seven  on  one  spot 
not  covering  four  acres. 

Colonel  Dodge  gives  an  instance  of  having  himself  counted  112  carcasses  inside  a 
semicircle  of  200  yards  radius,  all  of  which  were  killed  by  one  man  from  the  same  spot, 
and  in  less  than  three-qnarters  of  an  hour.  The  greatest  number  of  buffalo  killed  from 
one  stand  by  one  man  was  133.  In  a  conversation  I  had  at  Dodge  City  with  one  of  the 
leading  bufialo-hnnters,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  l^t  "skinning  outfits" 
in  Kansas,  he  told  me  that  he  usually  killed  only  about  eighty  per  day,  as  he  found 
that  his  three  men  could  not  well  skin  more  ;  and,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
largest  number  he  had  ever  shot  from  one  stand,  he  gave  me  the  above  figures^  adding 
that  he  had  frequently  killed  all  that  he  wanted  for  the  day's  skinning  from  one 
stand. 

This  great  loss  of  good  and  wholesome  animal  food,  all  of  which,  with  a  little  Judg- 
ment and  foresight,  and  by  imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on  the  slaughter  of  this 
game,  could  have  been  utilized,  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  cattle  in  other  countries.  On  reference  to  the  ofiicial  agricultural  returns  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  foreign  countries,  it  will  ho 
seen  that  the  wanton  and  wasteful  slaughter  for  the  three  years  in  question  (and  in 
making  the  comparison  I  am  keeping  to  the  illegitimate  slaughter  for  hides,  and  not 
legitimate  slaughter  for  food)  swept  away  more  buffaloes  than  there  are  cattle  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  or  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  in  Ireland,  or  one-half  of  the  cattle  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  result,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  if  a  fearful  murrain  in  one  year  had  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  or  in  the  same  time  if  either 
tibree-fonrths  of  the  cattle  of  Ireland  or  one-half  of  those  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
ewept  away  by  a  plague  as  great  as  that  of  Egypt. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  better  realize  this  great  waste  if  they  consider 
that  this  destruction  amounted  annually  to  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual drives  of  cattle  from  Texas,  which  range  from  350,000  to  500,000  head  per  annum, 
or  that  it  would  have  been  the  same  during  the  three  years  as  if  all  the  cattle  in  Can- 
ada or  half  of  those  in  Texas  had  been  carried  off  by  some  dire  disease. 

The  mere  loss  of  food,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  which  has  resulted  from  this 
wastefulness  and  wantonness.  Many  of  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains,  deprived  of 
their  ordinary  sustenance.  Government  rations  not  being  forthcoming,  and  driven  to 
desperation,  have  taken  to  the  war-path,  so  that  during  the  present  war  many  of  the 
Che^ennes,  and  some  of  the  young  braves  from  the  friendly  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  agencies,  have  left  their  reservations  and  joined  the  hostile  Sioux  under  Sitting 
Bull.  The  hardy  settler  and  pioneer  of  the  plains,  who  always  looked  to  the  buffalo 
for  his  winter  supply  of  meat,  has  been  deprived  of  this  resource,  and  complains  as 
bitterly  as  any  of  this  slaughter  for  pelts. 

In  1873,  when  the  settlers  in  Kansas  were  suffering  from  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  by  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  troops  were  considerately  sent  by  tho  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Republican  to  kill  meat  for  tho  starving  families.  When  the  soldiers 
arrived,  however,  at  their  hunting-grounds  there  was  but  little  meat  for  them  to  kill, 
as  the  **  buffalo-skinners"  had  anticipated  them,  and  had  slaughtered  nearly  every 
buffalo  in  the  district. 

The  necessity,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  protection  of  the  buffalo  by  legislation 
is  self-apparent.  With  the  great  economy  OLdeavored  to  be  introduced  into  each  de- 
partment of  the  Government  qf  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
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ExecQtive,  while  they  en  force  a  heavy  tax  opon  each  neal  which  may  be  killed  in 
Alaska,  has  D«i;lecte<l  to  avail  tbeoiselves  of  sach  a  fraitfal  soarce  of  reveoDe  a«  that 
which  might  he  derived  from  haffalo  pelta.  A  tax  of  $5  on  each  akin,*  which  eoold 
Lave  beeu  easily  impcMed  and  collected—  nnder  heavy  penalties  and  forfeitare  of  all 
skins  not  having  the  Government  datya-tamp  thereon — wonld  realise  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  even  sappoeing  that  the  uoraber  of  bnfialoes  annually  killed  for 
their  skins  were  only  200,000  in  lieu  of  npward  of  a  million.  The  number  uaoghtered 
fnr  their  skins,  with  a  tax  on  each  skin  of  $5,  wonld,  doring  the  three  years  in  qoea- 
Cinn,  have  produced  a  gross  revenne  of  Sl.%000,000,  or  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling. 

I  suggested  this  remedy  at  the  time,  but,  although  referred  to  by  the  press,  it  was 
not  attended  to,  and  it  is  now  almost  too  late.  It  is  of  little  nse  to  '*  lock  the  atable- 
duor  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen.'' 

The  evils  to  the  citizensof  the  United  States  arising  from  this  wholesale  and  wanton 
destruction  of  buffalo  during  the  three  years  refen^  to  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Loss  of  the  good  and  nutritions  meat  of  npward  of  3,000,000  of  bnfiBslo. 

2.  Loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  of  $15,000,000,  assuming  that  a  reaaonable 
tax  of  $5  had  been  imposed  on  each  pelt. 

3.  Principal  Indian  tribes  on  the  plains  bein^  deprived  of  their  annual  supply  of 
food  for  the  winter,  and  only  receiving  short  rations  on  their  reservations,  driven  on 
the  war-path. 

4.  Cost  of  Indian  wars  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  money. 

5.  Pioneer  settlers  deprived  of  their  supply  of  winter  food.  Prior  to  1870  the  west- 
ern settlers,  from  Eastern  Kansas  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Muuntaius,  looked  to  the 
buffalo  as  their  winter  store-house. 


HISTORICAL  AM)  STATISTICAL  REMARKS   RESPECTING  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION AND  RECKLESS  WASTE  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  alreaily  given  relating  to  the  recent  de- 
struction of  the  bnffalo  in  Kansas,  it  seems  fitting  in  this  connection  to 
here  append  snch  additional  statistical  data  as  can  be  conveniently 
gathered  concerning  its  destruction  at  large,  together  with  a  few  remarks 
in  respect  to  the  causes  and  motives  that  have  led  to  such  a  waste  of 
life,  and  the  agencies  that  have  effected  ic 

The  excitement  of  the  chase,  as  is  well  known,  seems  almost  nniversally 
to  beget  a  spirit  of  wanton  destructi  vetiess  of  animal  life.    Wherever  civ- 
ilised man  has  met  with  the  larger  mammalia  in  abundance,  as  has  often 
happened  in  the  experience  of  explorers  and  pioneer  settlers  of  newly 
discovered  countries,  the  temptation  to  slaughter  for  the  mere  sake  of 
killing  seems  rarely  to  be  resisted.    In  the  case  of  the  camivoriNis 
species  an  exterminating  persecution  is  often  pardonable,  and  to  soine 
extent  necessary.    The  fur-bearing  species,  even  when  hunted  to  exoessi 
are  seldom  destroyed  wantonly,  though  often  imprudently,  the  trapper 
blindly  considering  only  his  immediate  profits.    In  the  case  of  the  harm' 
less  herbivorous  species,  the  ungulates  especially,  self-interest,  it  would 
seem,  would  prompt  an  economical  treatment  of  the  game  in  newly  set- 
tled districts.    But  the  history  of  America  shows  that  no  such  priud'pto 
has  here  been  regarded,  where  other  animals  than  the  buffalo — as  tbd 
elk,  moose,  deer,  prong-horn,  and  mountain  sheep — have  beeu  slaugh- 
tered with  the  utmost  recklessness.    When  stress  of  weather,  for  in- 
stance, or  other  circumstances,  have  brought  these  animals  within  tbe 
hunter's  power,  scores  and  even  hundreds  have  often  been  killed  by  sio^ 
parties  already  so  well  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  chase  that  tb^ 
had  no  need  for  and  could  make  no  use  of  the  animals  tbns  destrof^tl* 

*  This  would,  perhaps,  he  an  advisable  expedient,  but  would  not  resnU  in  an  esteo-        j 
sive  revenue  to  tbe  Government,  as,  if  rigidly  enforced,  it  wonld  anionnt  to  pnetiw 
prohibition,  as  the  hides  taken  by  the  '*  skinners  "  rarely  bring  more  than  ^  eacbtUn 
net  tbem  very  much  less.    It  would  none  the  less  afford  thorough  protection  to  the 
buffalo  were  the  enforcement  of  such  a  provision  practicable. — J.  A.  A. 
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The  buffaloes,  from  tbeir  great  nnmbers  and  tbe  little  tact  reqaired  in 
tbeir  captare,  have  probably  been  the  victims  of  iDdiscrimiDate,  improvi- 
dent, and  wanton  slaughter  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  North 
American  animal.  As  already  stated,  thousands  are  still  killed  annually 
merely  for  so-called  "sport,"  no  use  whatever  being  made  of  them; 
thousands  of  others  of  which  onl^*  the  tongue  or  other  slight  morsel  is 
saved;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  lor  their  hides,  which  yield  the 
hunter  but  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
and  selling  them;  while  many  more,  though  escaping  from  their  would- 
be  captors,  die  of  their  wounds  and  yield  no  return  what;ever  to  their 
murderers.*  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  for  the  last  few  years 
have  annually  been  killed,  probably  less  than  a  fourth  have  been  to  any 
great  extent  utilized.  While  this  wanton  and  careless  waste  has  ever 
characterized  the  contact  of  the  white  race  with  the  sluggish  and  inof- 
fensive bison  of  our  plains  and  prairies,  the  Indians  have  likewise  been 
improvident  in  their  slaughter  of  this  animal,  often  killing  hundreds  or 
thousands  more  during  their  grand  annual  hunts  than  they  could  pos 
sibly  use,  or  from  which  they  saved  merely  the  tongues.  The  wolves 
were  formerly  also  a  great  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  buffalo,  but 
the  hunters  by  means  of  poison  have  reduced  their  number  much  more 
rapidly  than  even  that  of  the  buffalo,  so  that  tbe  influence  of  the  wolves 
in  hastening  the  extirpation  of  the  buffalo  is  now  but  slight.  The  In- 
dians, too,  have  vanished  before  the  western  advance  of  the  white  man 
more  rapidly  even  than  the  buffalo,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the  buf- 
falo by  the  Indians  is  now  relatively  far  less  than  formerly.  Hence  the 
opinion,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  been  advanced,  and  to 
some  extent  publicly  advocated,  tbat  tbe  present  rate  of  the  decrease 
of  the  buffalo  is  actually  less  than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
numbers  annually  killed  by  white  hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
reduced  numbers  of  the  wolves  and  tbe  Indians.  A  slight  glance  At  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  buffalo,  however,  is  sufQcient  to  at  once  in- 
dicate the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion ;  and  none  are  better  aware  of  this 
than  the  most  active  participators  in  their  destruction,— 'the  professional 
i^uffalo-hunters  themselves, — many  of  whom  are  candid  enough  to  admit 
that,  through  the  almost  utter  extermination  of  the  buffalo,  their  pres- 
ent occupation  will  soon  pass  away,  unless  the  general  or  local  govern 
ments  enforce  the  most  peremptory  restrictions  upon  their  slaughter. 

The  Indians,  prior  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  continent  by  Europeans, 
appear  not  to  have  seriously  affected  the  number  of  buffaloes,  their 
natural  increase  equalling  the  number  destroyed  both  by  the  Indians 
and  the  wolves.  When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  penetrated  the  range 
of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  found  this  animal  the  main  subsistence  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
as  it  doubtless  had  been  for  centuries,  its  flesh  serving  them  for  food,  its 
skins  for  shields,  clothing,  and  tents,  and  its  hair,  wool,  horns,  hoofs, 
and  bones  for  various  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Europeans  made  settlements  within  its  range,  than  the  buffa- 
loes began  to  disappear,  and  were  either  wholly  destroyed  or  driven 
Irom  their  favorite  haunts  in  the  short  space  of  a  very  few  years.  The 
destruction  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  white  population  till  they 

*  Profesfiional  buffalo-banters  of  tbe  Kansas  plains  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they 
believe  tbat  an  average  of  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  buffaloes  killed  by  them 
were  secured  and  made  nse  of.  From  extended  observations,  however,  I  felt  convinced 
tbat  this  was  qnite  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  unrecovered  of  those  kiUed. 
Yet  tho  waste  is  actually  enormous,  even  in  the  contingencies  of  hunting  for  legitimate 
purposes,  namely,  for  frontier  consumption  and  shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 
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were  totally  exterminated  oast  of  the  Mississippi  (at  least,  sooth  of  the 
present  State  of  Minnesota),  as  silreaily  shown,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century'.  *  Even  as  late  »s  fifty  yeara  ago  they  occu- 
pied a  considerable  area  west  of  the  liocky  ^fountains,  all  the  extensive 
parks  and  valleys  within  these  mountains,  and  all  the  vast  plaius  and 
prairies  between  them  and  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  The  fur-hunters  and 
trappers  apj^ear  to  have  begun  at  this  date  to  contribute  appreciably 
toward  their  rapid  diminution,  but  not  until  the  establishment  of  the 
'^  overland  trails,"  and  the  constant  passing  of  large  emigrant  parties 
across  tbe  plains,  did  their  numbers  here  Income  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Steadily  pressed  b<ick  oq  their  eastern  boundary  by  advancing 
settlements,  they  were  at  the  same  time  rapidly  thinned  along  the  line 
of  the  great  emigrant  routes.  These  thoroughfares  becoming  from  year 
to  year  more  numenmsly  travelled,  especially  the  more  northern  route  by 
way  of  the  South  Pass,  the  buffaloes  were  driven  to  the  right  and  leffc 
of  the  line  of  travel,  till  finally  by  this  intersection  their  range  was 
divided  into  two  essentially  distinct  regions.  The  construction  of  tbe 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  completely  severed  the  northern  from  the  south- 
ern herds,  while  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  Koads  opened  up  new  highways  to  their  most  populous  holds. 
In  the  mean  time  adventurers  and  miners  either  gradually  exterminated 
them  in  the  parks  and  valleys  of  the  mountains,  or  drove  them  east- 
ward into  the  plains,  while  they  were  at  the  same  tim:^  preyetl  upon  by 
the  great  buffalo-hunting  parties  from  the  Ked  Kiver  Settlements  and 
the  United  States,  until  they  have  dwindled  to  a  few  hard-pressed 
bands  lingering  chiefiy  in  the  least-frequented  parts  of  their  formerly 
almost  undisturbed  haunts. 

A  century  ago  the  rapid  extermination  of  the  buffalo  had  begun  to 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  Romans,  as  early  as  177G,  alluding  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  "  this  excellent  beast,  for  the  sake  of  perhaps 
his  tongue  only.^*  As  early  as  1820  Major  Long  thought  it  highly 
desirable  that  some  law  should  be  enforced  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bison  from  wanton  destruction  by  the  wbite  hunters,  who,  he  said,  were 
accustomed  to  attack  large  herds,  and  from  mere  icantonness  slaughter 
as  man^'  as  they  were  able  and  leave  the  carcasses  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolves  and  birds  of  prey,  t 

Gregg,  in  1835,  also  alludes  to  the  wanton  slaughter  of  these  animate 
by  travellers  and  hunters,  and  the  still  greater  havoc  made  among  them 
by  the  Indians,  who  often  kill  them  merely  for  their  skins  and  tongues^ 
Their  total  annihilation  he  regarded  as  only  a  question  of  time,  altboagb 
he  believed  that  if  they  were  only  killecl  for  food,  their  natural  increase 
would  perhaps  replenish  the  loss,  f    Almost  every  intelligent  traveller 
who  has  crossed  the  plains  or  spent  much  time  in  the  buffalo  conotiy 
has  also  cidled  attention  to  this  exterminating  slaughter,  and  predicted 
their  complete  annihilation  at  no  very  distant  date.    Some  writert 
believed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  they  would  hardly  survive  to 
the  present  time  unless  protected  by  the  government. 

Dr.  Leidy,  in  1852,  says:  "The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  [the 
buffalo]  will  become  quite  extinct,  unless  protected  by  a  munificeot 
republic,  as  has  been  done  by  the  £mi)eror  of  Russia  in  "the  case  of  tbe 
aurochs,  or  European  bison.'' §  Professor  Baird,  writing  at  about  the 
same  time,  says:  **  Still,  vast  as  these  herds  are,  their  numbers  are  dhhA 

•  Natural  History  of  Florida,  p.  174. 

t  LoDfr*s  ExiKHlttioD,  Vol.  I,  |K  4S2. 

I  Commerce  of  tbe  Prairie«,  Vol.  II,  p.  213. 

i  Mem.  Extinct  Species  of  Amcricau  Ox,  p.  4  (Smith.  CoDtrib.,  VoL  V,  Art  ill] 
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less  than  in  earlier  times,  and  they  are  diminishing  with  fearfal  rapidity. 
Every  year  sees  more  or  less  change  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  altera- 
tions of  their  great  line  of  travel If  It  were  possible  to  enforce 

game-laws,  or  any  other  laws  on  the  prairies,  it  would  be  well  to  attach 
the  most  stringent  penalties  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing 
buffalo  merely  for  the  sport,  or  perhaps  for  the  tongues  alone.  Thou- 
sands are  killed  every  year  in  this  way.  After  all,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
the  Indian  himself  who  commits  the  mischief  most  wantonly.''* 

Greneral  W.  F.  Baynolds,  in  his  report  of  his  Exploration  of  the  Yellow- 
stone in  1859  and  1860,  thus  refers  to  this  matter  :t  *'And  here  I  would 
remark,  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  buffalo  is  a  matter  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  skin  of  the  female  is  alone  valuable  for  robes.  The  skin  of 
the  male  over  three  years  old  is  never  used  for  that  purpose,  the  hair  on 
the  hind  quarters  bein^  not  longer  than  that  on  a  horse,  while  on  the 
fore  quarters  it  has  a  length  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  skin  is  also 
too  thick  and  heavy  to  be  used  for  anything  but  lodge  coverings,  while 
the  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable,  and  is  never  used  for  food  when  any 
other  can  be  had.  The  result  is  that  the  females  are  always  singled  out 
by  the  ][iunter,  and  consequentiy  the  males  in  a  herd  always  exceed  the 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Another,  but  far  less  impor- 
tant cause  of  their  extinction  is  the  immense  number  of  wolves  in  the 
country,  which  destroy  the  young.  The  only  remedy  that  would  have 
the  slightest  effect  in  the  case  would  be  a  prohibition  of  the  trade  of 
buffalo-robes,  and  a  premium  upon  wolf-skins.  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for 
even  this  remedy,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  herds  that  are  yet 
to  be  found,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  another  generation 
will  witness  almost  the  entire  extinction  of  this  noble  animal." 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  this  was  written,  the 
wolves  have  in  a  great  measure  been  exterminated  over  much  of  the 
buffalo  range,  but  something  far  more  fatal  to  the  buffalo  than  anything 
then  known — ^the  railroad — has  i)enetrated  its  range,  and  while  the 
females  and  the  young  are  still  slaughtered  with  the  same  recklessness 
as  before,  the  old  bulls  have  of  late  been  hunted  with  almost  equal 
eagerness. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Buffalo^  based  principally  on 
the  Trade  in  Botes, — Fremont,  in  1845,  published  some  statistics  fur- 
nished him  by  Mr.  Sanford,  a  partner  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
resiiecting  the  number  of  robes  annually  obtained  from  the  Indians  by 
the  different  fur  companies.    The  average  return  for  the  preceding  eight 
or  ten  years  is  given  as  ninety  thousand  annually.    "  In  the  Northwest," 
says  Mr.  Sanford,  <'  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians but  a  very  small  number — their  market  being  Canada,  to  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  furs :  and  it 
is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  they  have  received  buffalo-robes 
in  trade ;  and  out  of  the  great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  through- 
out the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and  other  kindml 
tribes  [Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas]  no  robes  whatever  are 
furnished  for  trade.    During  only  four  months  of  the  year  (from  No- 
vember until  March)  the  skins  are  good  for  dressing ;  those  obtained  in 
the  remaining  eight  months  being  valueless  to  traders ;  and  the  hides 
of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season.    Proba- 
bly not  more  than  one-third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  animals 
^kiUed,  even  when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing  and 

"  *  Pat.  Off.  Rep.,  Agricult.,  1851-'52,  Part  II,  p.  125. 

t  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone,  p.  11,  published  in  1869. 
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b  dressing  the  robes  being  very  great;  anil  iti«  seldom  tliatalodge  trades 

)  more  than  twenty  skiusin  a  year.    It  is  during  thu  summer  moathn,  and 

in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  th»t  the  greatest  number  of  baffalo  arc 

killed,  and  yet  at  this  time  a  akin  Is  never  taken  for  the  puriiose  of 

trade."" 

Besides  the  number  of  robes  traded  by  the  Indians,  as  many  or  a  greater 
number  were  at  this  time  annually  used  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
This  would  make,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  the  annual  number  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  robes,  which  represent,  acconling  to  the  compe- 
tent authority  abovu  cited,  only  onrtkird  of  the  buffaloes  killed  during 
about  one-third  of  the  year,  and  during  that  part  of  the  year,  too,  wheu 
the  smallest  number  are  destroyed.  Taking  the  above  data  as  a  basis 
for  an  estimate,  the  whole  number  killed  annually  by  the  Indians  mnat 
have  equalled  eighteen  hundred  thousand  ( 1,800,000).  Allowing  a  slight 
addition  for  the  relatively  greater  number  killed  during  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  year,  we  hare,  in  rouud  numbers,  the  startling  total  of 
about  two  millions  as  the  average  annual  number  destroyed  by  only 
those  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  aceustomed  to  collect  robes  for  the 
market.  These  embraced  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trihes  living  within 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  buffalo  range ;  so  that  probably  two  mil 
lions  a  year  is  much  less  than  half  the  number  killed  at  this  time  by  the 
Indians  alone.  Besides  this,  travellers  and  whit«  hunters  killed  an^ 
nually  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  When  we  consider  that  this  enor- 
mous destruction  continued  for  several  deeades,  we  need  no  longer  be 
surprised  at  the  rapid  numerical  decrease  of  the  liuffalo  that  has  marked 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  of  his  history. 

In  1S52  Professor  Baird  wrote :  "  Mr.  Picotte,  an  experienced  partner 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  estimated  the  number  of  buffalo-robes 
•  Bent  to  Baint  Louis  in  1S50  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Supposing  each 
L  of  the  sixty  thousand  ludians  on  the  Missouri  to  use  ten  robes  for  his 
'  wearing  apparel  every  year,  beside  those  for  new  lodges  and  other  pur- 
poses, by  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Picotte,  we  shall  have  au  aggregate  oi 
four  hundred  thousand  [sic]  robes  [seven  hundred  thousand  I].  We  may 
suppose  one  hundred  thousand  aa  the  number  killed  wantonly  or  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  other  casualties,  and  we  will  have  the  grand  total  of 
half  a  million  [eight  hundred  thousand!]  of  buffalo  destroyed  every 
year.  This,  too,  does  not  inclade  the  iiiinibers  slaughtered  on  Red 
Biver  and  other  gathering  points."  t  In  this  estimate  the  important 
fact  is  overlookeil  that  the  robes  are  all  taken  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  at  a  season,  too,  when  the  smallest  number  are  killed,  and  that 
only  about  one-third  of  those  killed  during  these  three  months  are  util- 
ized for  robes.  If  this  number  should  be  multiplied  by  nine,  as  iC  evi- 
dently must  be  from  the  above-quoted  statements  of  Mr.  Sanford,  and 
which  from  general  considerations  also  seems  probable,  we  should  have 
the  immense  total  of  from  five  to  seven  millions  ns  the  number  killed 
yearly  by  the  Indians  who  furnished  the  one  hundred  thousand  robes 
for  the  Saint  Louis  market!  Ten  robes,  however,  seems  to  be  a  large 
number  to  be  used  annually  by  each  person.  If  we  reduce  the  Dumber 
to  three,  we  shall  still  have  an  annual  aggregate  of  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  as  the  number  destroyed  by  the  Upper  Missouri  tribes 
alone.  South  of  this  region  there  were  at  this  time  upward  of  forty 
thousand  Indians  belouging  to  other  tribes  living  within  the  range  of 
the  bufl'alo,  beside  the  uuraerous  populous  tribes  inhabiting  the  buffalo 
range  north  of  the  United  States.    The  number  that  must  have  been 
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killed  each  year  by  all  these  tribes  together  is  a  startling  sum  to  con- 
template. 

In  1S54  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley,  in  his  paper  on  the  ba£falo  contained 
in  Schoolcraft's  '<  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  the  United  States,"  gives  a  later  estimate  of  their  annaal  destrnction 
in  the  Missouri  region.  He  says:  ''From  data  which,  although  not 
mathematically  correct,  are  sufficiently  so  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions approximating  the  truth,  it  has  been  estimated  that  for  each 
buffalo-robe  transport^  from  the  Indian  country,  at  least  five  animals* 
are  destroyed.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few  robes  are  manufac- 
tured of  the  hides  of  buffalo  except  such  as,  in  hunters'  parlance,  are 
killed  when  they  are  in  season,  that  is  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  and  that  even  of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
not  used  for  that  purpose,  and  also  that  the  skins  of  the  cows  are  prin- 
cipally converted  into  robes,  those  of  the  males  being  too  thick  and 
heavy  to  be  easily  reduced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  scraping,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  thousands  are  annually  destroyed  through  sheer 
wantonness,  by  civilized  as  well  as  savage  men,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
foregoing  estimate  is  a  moderate  one.  From  the  Missouri  region  the 
number  of  robes  received  varies  from  forty  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand,  so  that  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  of  buffaloes  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  period  of  each  twelvemonth.'*'t 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Sibley's  estimate 
is  far  below  the  truth.  Since  as  many  robes  are  doubtless  used  by  the 
Indians  themselves  as  they  sell,  this  number  must  include  not  more 
than  half  of  the  robes  taken  during  only  three  or  four  months  of  the 
year.  Hence  instead  of  one-fourth  to  half  a  million  representing  the 
number  annually  killed  at  this  date  in  the  Missouri  region,  probably  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  wpuld  be  a  much  nearer  estimate. 

In  June,  1873, 1  met  at  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory,  Mr. 
F.  F.  Gerard,  the  well-known  Cree  interpreter,  whose  twenty-five  years' 
experience  in  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  nearly  every  part  of  which 
he  had  visited,  together  with  his  having  been  formerly  an  agent  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  had  given  him  much  valuable  information  re- 
specting not  only  the  fur  trade  but  the  former  range  and  the  recent 
^reat  decrease  in  numbers  of  many  of  the  larger  mammals  of  that  region, 
l^rom  him  I  learned  that  in  1857  the  trade  in  buffalo-robes  at  the  prin- 
cipal posts  on  the  Upper  Missouri  was  about  as  follows :  At  Fort  Ben- 
ton, the  number  received  amounted  to  3,600  bales,  or  36,000  robes ;  at 
Fort  Union,  2,700  to  3,000  bales,  or  about  30,000  robes.  At  Forts 
Clarke  and  Bertlioud,  500  bales  at  each  post,  or  about  10,000  robes;  at 
Fort  Pierre,  1,900  bales,  or  19,000  robes ;  giving  a  total  for  one  year  of 
about  75,000  robes,  which  he  informed  me  was  about  the  annual  average 
at  that  pneriod.  Allowing  that  the  Indians  retained  only  as  many  more 
for  their  own  use,  and  estimating  as  before  that  one  robe  represents  the 
destruction  of  three  buffaloes,  gives  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as 
the  number  killed  by  a  portion  only  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Indians  in 
one-third  of  a  year,  or  over  a  million  and  a  third  annually.  Ito  this 
number,  as  already  noticed,  must  be  added  the  number  killed  by  the 
Indians  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  this  region,  as  well  as  the 
great  numbers  destroyed  by  the  Ked  River  half-breeds  and  by  white 
men. 

Eespecting  the  number  killed  by  the  Ked  Eiver  hunters,  I  have  met 

*  Evidently  quite  too  low  an  estimate. 

i  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  IV,  p.  94. 
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present  Saperintendent  of  the  road,  is  not  in  available  shape,  and  to 
obtain  it  would  involve  considerable  expense.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  annual  amounts  shipped  since  that  date, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  of  the  buffalo  throughout  the 
region  which  this  road  passes. 

Eespecting  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  buffalo  shipped  over 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  during  the  years  1872, 
1873,  and  1874, 1  have  been  favored  with  the  following  statement  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  0.  F.  Morse : 

Statement  of  Buffalo  Products  shipped  over  the  Atchison^  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  during  a  period  of  three  years^from  1872  to  1875. 

Hides,  in  1872 165,721 

iu  187:) 251,443 

in  1874 42,289 


Rol>e8,  in  1872 No  acconnt. 

"     in  1873 " 

"     in  1874 18,489 

Meat,  in  1972 No  acconnt. 

"      in  1873 1, 617, 600  lbs. 

**      in  1874 632,800  " 

Bones,  in  1872 1, 135, 300  lb«. 

'*       in  1873 2,743,100  " 

"       in  1874 6,914,900  " 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hides  shipped 
over  this  road  during  a  period  of  three  years  was  nearly  half  a  million, 
while  the  robes,  of  which  the  number  shipped  in  a  single  year  only  is 
given,  would  make  the  number  exceed  this  sum.  In  addition  to  this 
number  we  have  to  add,  for  the  number  of  buffaloes  utilized  or  sold  as 
meat,  only  the  small  number  of  from  three  to  eight  thousand  a  year 
more! 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  shipment  of  buffalo  products 
over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  I  have  been  kindly  informed  by  Mr. 
£.  P.  Vining,  General  Freight  Agent,  that  no  large  amount  of  buffalo 
products  has  been  received  by  this  road,  and  that  consequently  no  sta- 
tistics of  the  business  have  been  kept,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  impor- 
tant branches  of  their  business.  These  statistics  respecting  the  ship- 
ments over  the  railroads  relate  only  to  the  Kansas  range  of  the  buffalo, 
and  hence  refer  merely  to  a  limited  district,  and  to  the  slaughter  by 
^hite  hunters  alone. 

In  respect  to  the  recent  destruction  of  the  buffalo  north  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  United  States  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  B.  N.  A., 
whose  valuable  communication  on  thebnffalo  has  been  previously  quoted, 
informs  me  that  about  eighteen  thousand  robes  were  sent  to  the  Min- 
nesota market  from  the  Saskatchewan  district  alone  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1872,  while  as  many  more  were  either  consumed 
in  the  country  or  sent  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  York  Factory,  or  about 
forty  thousand  in  all.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  buffaloes  killed  in 
the  Saskatchewan  district,  however,  are  converted  into  pemmican  and 
dried  meat,  and  being  killed  in  summer,  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the 
above  statement  made  by  Mr.  Taylor.  From  these  data  it  is  evident 
that  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Saskatchewan  region  in  1872 
must  have  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  a  million,  and  these 
mainly  cows. 
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Id  formiDg  a  general  estimate  of  tbe  annnal  destraction  of  the  buffalo 
in  recent  years,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  large  sanis  already  given  the 
large  number  killed  by  the  different  Indian  tribes  still  residing  in  or  near 
the  ranges  of  the  two  herds,  as  well  as  the  thousands  killed  for  frontier 
consumption,  and  the  many  thousands  more  of  which  no  use  is  made. 
Even  approximate  data  for  the  last-named  elements  of  the  problem  of 
course  do  not  exist,  but  the  total  killed  between  1870  and  1875  cannot 
have  been  less  than  about  two  and  a  half  millions  annually.  The  effect 
of  this  destruction  upon  the  already  terribly  thinned  herds  has  been  most 
marked,  and  if  continued  at  a  proportional  rate  will  unquestionably  in  a 
few  years  exterminate  the  race. 

2.— PEODUCTS  OP  THE  BUFPALO. 

The  flesh  of  the  buffalo  is,  of  course,  its  most  important  product, 
either  to  the  white  man  or  the  Indian.  It  has  not  only  always  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Indian  tribes  living  within  its  range,  but 
has  also  proved  hardly  less  important  to  tbe  whites  during  their  first 
exploration  of  the  country  it  inhabited.  The  various  military  and  other 
surveys  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  private  expeditions  to  the  same  region,  could  have  been  ac- 
complished only  at  greatly  increased  expense  and  privation  had  not  the 
buffalo  supplied  to  the  persons  engaged  in  these  enterprises  a  never- 
failing  and  ready  means  of  subsistence. 

Tbe  bnffaloea,  in  common  with  deer  and  elks,  have  also  often  been 
invaluable  to  tbe  pioneer  settler,  insuring  him  food  during  the  first  few 
years  at  least  of  bis  frontier  life.  As  already  noticed,  Boone  and  his 
party  subsisted  almost  wholly  during  their  first  winter  in  Kentucky  on 
the  flesh  of  this  animal,  and  througbout  the  prairie  portions  of  the 
country,  from  Illinois  westward  to  the  Bock^'  Mountains,  the  bufl'alo 
has  subserved  a  most  important  purpose  in  tbe  westward  progress  of 
civilization.  The  vast  influx  of  settlers  tbat  follows  the  opening  of  new 
railroads  across  the  Plains,  such  as  that  which  still  sets  into  tbe  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  along  tbe  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
Bailroad,  tbus  find  a  sure  subsistence  until  tbey  can  ui)en  up  and  im- 
prove their  farms ;  and,  as  one  writer  has  remarked,  ^^  b^*^  tbe  time  the 
last  buffalo  has  disappeared  from  Kansas,  tbe  frontier  will  be  subdued 
to  civilization  and  be  self-supi)orting.'' 

Prom  lack  of  si)eedy  and  cbeap  means  of  transportation  the  consump- 
tion of  bufl'alo  meat  was,  until  recently,  necessarily  limited  to  tbe  peo- 
ple living  near  or  within  its  actual  range,  and  to  parties  traversing  the 
country  it  inhabited.  Upon  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Kansas  railways,  how- 
ever, many  car-loads,  as  already  shown  by  tbe  above-given  statistics, 
were  shipped  during  winter  to  the  Eastern  cities.  While  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  tbe  other  larger  cities  of  tbe  Mississippi  Vallej 
formed  tbe  principal  markets  for  its  sale,  it  was  also  sent  in  large  qoao- 
tities  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  other 
chief  cities  of  tbe  East*    When  arriving  in  good  condition,  as  iras 

*A8  already  Doticed,  upward  of  one  miUion  pdonds  were  shipped,  as  saddles,  over 
tbe  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  during  the  winter  of  1871-72,  besides  liondreds  of  bvf^ 
of  toniiniM  and  cured  ''hams''  durinc  the  same  period.  Since  that  time  the  shipmcftti 
over  this  road  have  greatly  diminished,  but  the  reduction  was  for  a  year  or  two  nion 
than  balanced  by  the  additional  shipments  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Bants  F^ 
road,  which  in  1673  were  over  one  and  a  half  miUion  ( 1,617,600) poonds.  Inlff^i 
however,  the  shipment  was  less  than  half  this  amount,  there  haviog  been  already  • 
marked  decline  in  the  amount  of  buffalo  products  transported  over  this  rood  alaa 
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nsaally  tbe  case,  it  rivals  beef  and  venison  in  cheapness  if  not  in  qual- 
ity, besides  having  tbe  special  feature  of  novelty. 

The  meat  of  tbe  bafifalo  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  dry  and  tough, 
and  far  inferior  in  quality  to  beef.  This  is  in  a  measure  true,  tbe 
flesh  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  bulls  being  of  this  character,  that 
of  old  bulls  being  eaten  only  when  none  other  can  be  obtained.  The 
flesh  of  a  young  fat  cow,  or  of  a  yearling  or  two-year-old  bull,  however, 
is  not  surpassed  by  tbe  finest  beef,  from  which  it  cannot  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished. During  some  two  months  spent  on  the  Kansas  plains  in 
1871-72, 1  ate  it  daily,  and  would  never  ask  for,  as  indeed  I  have  never 
tasted,  finer  beef  than  tbe  buffalo  meat,  which  was  almost  exclusively 
used.  Often  at  the  hotel  in  Hays  City,  as  well  as  at  other  public  tables 
in  the  buffalo  country,  have  I  heard  the  beef  praised  by  Eastern  trav- 
ellers, who  frequently  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  excellent  quality 
of  this  article  set  before  them.  Often,  too,  in  the  same  connection,  our 
Eastern  traveller  would  ask  about  buffalo  meat,  whether  it  was  fit  to  eat, 
whether  it  was  much  used  for  food,  and  whether  he  would  be  likely  to 
get  a  chance  to  taste  it  in  his  journey  across  the  plains.  When  told 
that  he  had  just  partaken  of  it,  that  it  was  buffalo  beef  which  he  had 
been  praising,  and  that  it  was  the  staple  meat  of  the  table  throughout 
the  buffalo  country,  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  as  well  as  in  the 
hunter's  camp,  his  surprise  amounted  almost  to  incredulity,  which  only 
tbe  strongest  assurances  would  remove.  The  age  and  condition  of  the 
animal,  as  already  stated,  have  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  tbe  meat, 
and  a  more  miserable  semblance  of  food  could  hardly  be  set  before  one 
than  a  steak  cut  from  one  of  the  old  ^^  lords  of  the  prairie." 

The  tongue  of  even  an  old  bull  is  always  regarded  as  a  delicate  mor- 
sel, and  is  often  saved  when  no  other  part  of  tbe  animal  is  touched. 
The  hump  is  generally  considered  to  be  next  in  delicacy  and  tenderness. 
A  few  hunters  killed  buffaloes  during  the  autumn  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  the  meat.  The  best  pieces  only,  from  young  and  tender 
animals,  were  selected,  and,  when  properly  cured,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  best  dried  and  smoked  beef  found  in  the  Eastern  markets.  A  sin- 
gle hunter  at  Hays  City  shipped  annually  for  some  years  several  hun- 
dred barrels  thus  prepared,  which  the  consumers  probably  bought  for 
ordinary  beef.* 

Further  northward,  on  the  plains  of  tbe  Saskatchewan,  Assinniboine, 
Red  Kiver,  and  Upper  Missouri,  large  quantities  of  the  meat  were  for- 
merly made  into  pemmican.  In  this  form  it  proves  invaluable  to  the 
Xortl^ern  vaya^eurs  and  trappers,  of  whose  commissariat  it  formed  tbe 
chief  resource.  Hind  states  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  formerly 
obtained  from  the  Plain  Crees,  tbe  Assinniboines,  and  the  Ojibways, 
pemmican  and  dried  meat  to  supply  the  brigades  of  boats  in  their  ex- 
peditions to  York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  throughout  the  inte- 
rior.* 

Pemmican,  though  made  sometimes  from  the  meat  of  other  animals, 
as  deer,  elk,  moose,  mountain-sheep,  and  reindeer,  is  prepared  imnci- 
pally  from  the  buffalo.  It  is  put  up  in  bags  of  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds'  weight  (according  to  different  authorities),  and 

*  Dr.  RichardBou's  testimoDy  respectiug  tbo  quality  of  bison  meat  is  as  follows :  "  Tbe 
flesh  of  tbe  bison,  iu  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and  well  flavored,  much  resembling 
that  of  well-fed  beef.  The  tongue  is  deemed  a  delicacy,  and  may  be  cured  so  as  to 
surpass  in  flavor  the  tongue  of  an  English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  tbe  long 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra  is  much  esteemed.  It ... .  has  a  flne 
grain,  and  when  salted  and  cut  transversely,  it  is  almost  as  rich  and  tender  as  the 
tongue.'* — Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  Vol.  I,  p.  282. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  311. 
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consists  of  Dearly  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  poanded  dried  meat  and 
tallow.  The  method  of  its  preparation  has  been  repeatedly  described 
by  different  Northern  travellers,  *  whose  accounts  differ  somewhat  in 
respect  to  the  details,  as  they  do  in  respect  to  its  flavor  and  desirability 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Earl  of  Southesk  t  speaks  of  it  as  scarcely 
endurable,  and  Captain  Butler  says  that,  when  prepared  in  the  best 
form,  it  ^^  can  be  eaten,  provided  the  appetite  be  sharp  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  ha<l,— this  last  consideration  is,  however,  of  impor- 
tance.^ I  It  proves,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  is  the 
favorite  food  of  the  Indians  and  the  half-breed  voyageursj  and  was 
formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  Red  River  Settlement  that  the  sup- 
ply was  never  adequate  to  the  demand. §  According  to  Mr.  Sibley's 
account,  as  furnished  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belconrt,||  a  Catholic  priest 
residing  among  the  Red  River  half-breeds,  the  dried  meat  and  the  pem- 
roican  are  prepared  by  these  people  as  follows  : 

'^  The  meat,  when  taken  to  the  camp,  is  cut  by  the  Tromen  into  long 
strips,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  hung  upon  the  lat- 
tice-work prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  dry.  This  lattice- work  is  formed 
by  small  pieces  of  wood  placed  horizontally,  transversely,  and  equidis- 
tant from  each  other,  not  unlike  an  immense  gridiron,  and  is  supported 
by  wooden  uprights  (tr^pieds).  In  a  few  days  the  meat  is  thoroughly  des- 
iccated, when  it  is  bent  into  proper  lengths,  and  tied  in  bundles  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds'  weight.  This  is  called  dried  meat  (viande  86ehe). 
Other  portions,  which  are  destined  to  be  made  into  pimiWiigany  or  pem- 
ican,  are  exposed  to  an  ardent  heat,  and  thus  become  brittle  and  easily 
reducible  to  small  particles  by  the  use  of  a  flail ;  the  bufialo-hide  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  threshing-floor.  The  fat,  or  tallow,  being  cat  up 
and  melted  in  large  kettles  of  sheet-iron,  is  poured  upon  this  pounded 
meaty  and  the  whole  mass  is  worked  together  with  shovels  until  it  is 
well  amalgamated,  when  it  is  pressed,  still  warm,  into  bags  made  of 
buffalo-skin,  which  are  strongly  sewed  up,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
cools  and  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  the  fat  used  in  the  pro- 
cess is  taken  from  the  parts  containing  the  udder,  the  meat  is  cMed  fine 
pemican.  In  some  cases  dried  fruits,  such  as  the  prairie-pear  and  cherry, 
are  intermixed,  which  make  what  is  called  seedpemican.  The  lovers  of 
good  eating  judge  the  first  described  to  be  very  palatable,  the  second 
better,  and  the  third  excellent.  A  taurean  of  pemican  weighs  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  destruction  of  buffalo  by  these  people  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  whole  cow  yields  one-half  a  bag  of  pemican,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  bundle  of  dried  meat  -,  so  that  the  most  economical  calculate  that 
from  eight  to  ten  cows  are  required  for  the  load  of  a  single  vehicle."!! 

The  same  account  says  that  '^  the  men  break  the  bones,  which  are 
boiled  in  water  to  extract  the  marrow  to  be  used  for  frying  and  for 
other  culinary  purposes.  The  oil  is  then  poured  into  the  bladder  of  tbe 
animal,  which  contains  when  filled  about  twelve  pounds,  being  the  yield 

'  See  K088,  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  262-264 ;  Sibley,  in  Scboolcrafl's  Hiatoiy, 
Condition,  and  ProBpects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part  IV,  p.  107  ;  Hind,  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  312 ,  Bntler,  The  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  153,  Ac. 

t  Saskatcnewan  and  the  Kocky  Mountains,  p.  302. 

X  Tbe  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  134. 

$  Ross,  Red  River  Settlement,  p.  165. 

II  Mr.  Belcourt*s  account  appears  to  have  been  previously  communicated  to  Ifajof 

S.  Woods,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  the  original  French  as  early  as  1849,  in  W 

report  of  his  Expedition  to  the  Pembina  Settlements.    See  Congress.  Rep.,  3l8t  Cod* 

gress,  1st  Session,  House  Ex.  Doc  ,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  54,  pp.  44-52. 

I1  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  Part  IV, 
p.  107.  ' 
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of  tho  marrow-bon^s  of  two  baflfaloes."*  Boss  states  that  ^^a  ball  in 
good  condition  will  yield  forty-five  pounds  of  clean  rendered  tallow," 
and  that  cows  when  in  good  order  yield  on  an  average  about  thirty-five 
ponnds.t 

Prior  to  the  time  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Plains,  however, 
the  most  important  commercial  product  of  the  buffalo  was  its  robes. 
For  many  years,  as  evident  from  the  statistics  already  given,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  robes  were  annually  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  found  their  way  to  European 
markets.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  robes,  owing  in  part  to  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  buffalo, 
but  more^especially  to  the  great  depopulation,  through  wars  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Plains,  by  whom  most  of  the 
robes  have  hitherto  been  prepared.  A  few  are  still  gathered  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Indian  traders,  and  of  late  white  hunters  have 
turned  their  attention  to  their  preservation.  Thus  in  the  above-given 
returns  of  the  shipment  of  buffalo  products  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  Bailroad  occurs  the  item  of  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  robes  in  the  statement  for  the  year  1874. 

To  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  the  buffalo  has  not  only  ever  been  an 
unfailing  source  of  food, — whose  flesh,  Gatlin  states,|  they  prefer  to  that 
of  the  antelope,  deer,  or  elk, — but  has  also  furnished  them,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  sheltt^r  and  clothing ;  the  heavier,  coarser  skins  of  the  bulls 
being  used  as  lodge-coverings,  and  those  of  th^  cows  for  beds  and  cloth- 
ing. 

According  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  women  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dians used  to  employ  the  hair  of  the  buffalo  in  making  bands,  belts,  and 
sacks ;  and  these  and  other  tribes  used  also  to  make  shields  of  the  hides, 
and  spoons,  ladles,  etc.,  from  the  horns  and  bones.  Oomara,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,  says, ''  and  of  their  hides  they  make 
many  things,  as  houses,  shooes,  apparell,  and  ropes :  of  their  bones  they 
make  bodkins:  of  their  sinewes  and  haire,  thrc^:  of  their  dung,  fire: 
and  of  their  calves-skinnes,  budgets,  wherein  they  drawe  and  keepe 
^ater.  To  bee  short,  they  make  so  many  things  of  them  as  they  have 
xieed  of,  or  as  many  as  suffice  them  in  the  use  of  this  life."§ 

During  the  last  few  years  many  skins  of  buffaloes  have  been  taken  by 
Xhe  white  hunters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  leather  from  them.    At 
t;he  lowest  estimate  more  than  a  million  buffaloes  have  been  sacrificed 
:tbr  this  purpose  in  Kansas  alone  during  the  last  five  years.    I  say  804^- 
Juiced  in  this  connection  advisedly,  because  the  amount  realized  by  the 
liuoters  from  the  sale  of  these  hides  scarcely  brings  them  a  return  equal 
txp  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer  in  other  pursuits.    The  ^^  buffalo-skin- 
ners,'' as  they  are  sometimes  derisively  termed,  practice  their  ignoble  call- 
ing mainly  during  the  warmer  months,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit 
of  the  shipment  of  meat  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  seem  to  follow  the 
business  more  from  a  love  of  the  wild,  semi-barbarous,  out-door  life  of 
the  plains-hunter  than  for  any  anticipated  profit. 

Generally  in  hunting  buffaloes  for  their  hides  only  the  old  bulls  are 
killed,  which  are  of  little  account  in  a  pecuniary-  point  of  view  for  any 
other  purpose,  but  some  hunters  are  so  reckless  of  even  their  own  inter- 
est as  to  take  any  animal  that  comes  in  their  way.  Aside  from  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  buffaloes  resulting  from  this  reckless  and 

•  Ibid.,  p  107. 

t  Red  River  Settlement,  p.  26*2. 

t  North  American  IndianH,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 

i  Translation  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45C. 
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almost  unremuDerative  slaughter,  the  herds  are  harassed  and  kept  wan- 
deriog  from  place  to  place  the  whole  year,  which  of  course  greatly  inter- 
feres with  their  multiplication.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this 
destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  summer  for  its  hide  has  not  generally  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  hunters,  among  whom  there  has 
been  at  times  a  strong  feeling  against  it,  it  being  chiefly  carried  on  by 
those  who  were  too  unthrifty  to  seek  employment  in  other  pursuits  dur- 
ing the  time  when  buffalo-hunting  for  the  Eastern  market  was  not  in 
season.  Sometimes  the  more  intelligeut  and  influential  portion  of  the 
hunters  would  warn  the  transgressors  to  desist  from  their  unseasonable 
slaughter  or  immediately  leave  the  country,  on  pain  of  summary  treat- 
ment,— ^an  admonition  which  was  generally  so  effective  as  not  to  require 
a  repetition. 

The  hide  of  the  buffalo  mdkes  but  an  inferior,  porous  kind  of  leather, 
useful,  however,  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  covers  for  carriage-tops, 
belt-leather,  etc.  The  average  net  price  realized  by  the  hunter  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  dollar  per  hide,  usually  from  fifty  to  seventy-flve  cents, 
while  it  occasionally  happens  that  in  shipping  a  car-load  of  hides  to  the 
Eastern  market  the  hunter  is  left  in  debt  to  the  broker,  whose  deduction 
for  freight  and  charges  for  commission  exceed  the  price  allowed  for  the 
skins. 

The  coarse  wool  of  the  buffalo  early  attracted  attention  as  an  article 
of  commercial  value.  The  early  Jesuit  explorers  stated  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  weave  it  into  ornamental  or  useful  fabrics,  and 
usually  enumerated  it  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  buffalo  that  would 
render  the  animal  valuable  under  domestication.  Charlevoix  says  that 
the  wives  of  the  Illinois  Indians  were  accustomed  to  spin  the  buffalo- 
wool  and  make  it  as  fine  as  that  of  English  sheep.*  Marquette  says, 
referring  to  the  same  tribes,  "they  presented  us  with  belts,  garters,  and 
other  articles  made  of  the  hair  of  bears  and  buffaloes";  and  adds  that 
"their  chiefs  are  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by  red  scarfs  made  of 
the  hair  of  buffaloes,  curiously  wrought."!  Father  Marest  also  enume- 
rates among  the  employments  of  the  Illinois  Indians  the  making  of 
"bands,  belts,  and  sacks"  from  the  hair  of  thebuffalo.|  Brackenridge, 
in  a  work  published  in  1814,  says:  "The  wool  of  the  buffaloe  has  a 
peculiar  fineness,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  merino.  I  have  seen 
gloves  made  of  it,  little  inferior  to  silk.  But  for  the  difficulty  of  sep- 
arating the  hair,  it  might  become  a  very  important  article  of  commerce. 
Should  any  means  be  discovered  of  effecting  this,  or  should  it  be  found 
that  at  certain  seasons  there  is  less  of  this  mixture,  the  buffalo  wool 
must  become  of  prime  importance  in  manufactures."  This  author  adds 
in  a  footnote  as  follows :  "  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  instruction 
to  Iberville  by  the  King  of  France,  two  things  were  considered  of  the 
first  importance,  the  pearl  fishery  and  the  buffaloe  wool,  Charlevoix 
observes,  that  he  is  not  surprised  that  the  first  should  not  have  been 
attended  to,  but  he  thinks  it  strange  that  the  second  should  be  neglected 
even  to  his  time."§ 

The  early  explorers  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  evidently 
very  generally  looked  upon  the  buft'alo  as  an  animal  that  would  prove 

•  Charlevoix  says,  in  describiDK  the  Illiuois  Indians:  "Their  Wives  are  sufflcienUy 
dexteroas :  They  spin  the  Bnffalo^s  Wool,  and  make  it  as  fine  as  that  of  £ngU$k  Sheep. 
Sometimes  one  would  even  take  it  for  Silk.  They  make  Staffs  of  it,  which  they  dye 
black,  yellow,  and  a  dark-red.  They  make  Gow  ns  of  it,  which  they  sew  with  the  Thread 
made  of  the  Sinews  of  Roe-Backs."— 2><fer»,  etc.,  English  ed.,  p.  *293. 

t  Hist.  Coll.  Loaisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  2^8. 

t  Kip's  Early  Jesalt  Missions,  p.  199. 

j^  Views  o£  Loaisiana,  p.  57. 
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of  very  ^reat  economic  value.  M.  de  la  Galissonniferef  in  a  ^<  Memoir  on 
tbe  French  Colonies  in  North  America,"- written  in  1750,  speaks  especi- 
ally of  the  prospective  value  of  the  buffalo  to  the  French  settlers  of  the 
Illinois  country.  After  describing  the  vast  prairies  "  waiting  only  for 
the  plough,''  he  refers  to  theii*  being  '^covered  with  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  buffialoes, — a  species,"  he  says,  "  which  will  probably  not  run 
out  for  many  centuries  hence,  both  because  the  country  is  not  sufficiently 
peopled  to  make  their  consumption  perceptible,  and  because,  the  hides 
not  being  adapted  to  the  same  uses  as  those  of  the  European  ra<5e,  it 
will  never  happen  that  the  animals  will  be  killed  solely  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  as  is  the  practice  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  River  de  la 
Plata. 

*'  If  the  Illinois  buffaloes  do  not  supply  the  tanneries  with  much,"  M. 
Galissonni^re  continues,  ^^ eventually,  advantages  at  least  equivalent 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  on  which  we  cannot  prevent  ourselves 
dwelling  for  a  moment. 

u  iBt  These  animals  are  covered  with  a  species  of  wool,  sufficiently^  fine 
to  be  employed  in  various  manufactures,  as  experience  has  demonstrated. 

uon^  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  by  catching  them  young  and 
gelding  them,  they  would  be  adapted  to  ploughing ;  perhaps,  even,  they 
would  possess  the  same  advantage  that  horses  have  over  domestic  oxen, 
that  is,  superior  swiftness ;  they  appear  to  be  as  strong,  but  perhaps  are 
indebted  for  thiB  to  wild  breeding ;  in  other  respects,  they  do  not  seem 
difficult  to  tame ;  a  4  or  5  year  old  Bull  and  Cow  have  been  seen  that 
were  extremely  gentle. 

"  3d.  Were  the  Illinois  country  sufficiently  well  settled  to  admit  of 
the  people  inclosing  a  great  number  of  these  animals  in  parks,  some  of 
them  might  be  salted,  a  business  susceptible  of  being  extended  very  con- 
siderably, without  Illinois  possessing  a  large  population  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  trade  would  perhaps  enable  us  to  dispense  with  Irish  beef 
for  Martinlco,  and  even  to  compete  with  the  English,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  for  the  supply  of  the  Spqinish  Colonies."  • 

It  appears  that  in  1821  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Red  River  Colony,  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  "  Buffalo 
Wool  Company,"  whose  express  objects  were  "  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  wool,  which  substitute  was  to  be  the  wool  of  the  wild  buffalo,  which 
was  to  be  collected  in  the  Plains,  and  manufactured  both  for  the  use  of 
the  colonists  and  for  export,  and  to  establish  a  tannery  for  manufactur- 
ing the  buffalo-hides  for  domestic  purposes."  A  capital  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  was  raised,  and  orders  sent  to  England  for  ma- 
chinery, implements,  dyes,  and  skilled  workmen.  Two  immigrations  of 
operatives  arrived,  including  "  curriers,  skinners,  sorters,  wool-dressers, 
teasers,  and  bark  manufacturers,  of  all  grades,  ages,  and  sexes."  For  a 
time  money  was  plenty,  wages  high,  and  the  prospects  golden.  But 
events  proved  the  scheme  to  be  grounded  on  miscalculation,  which,  with 
the  extravagant  expenditure  indulged  in  by  the  company,  soon  brought 
grief,  not  only  to  all  the  participants,  but  in  a  measure  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  colony.  It  was  found  that ''  the  wool  and  the  hides 
were  not  to  be  got,  as  stated,  for  the  picking  up ;  the  hides  soon  costing 
the  company  69.  each,  and  the  woolly.  6d.  per  pound."  But,  according 
to  Ross  (from  whom  these  statements  are  compiled),  ^'  the  bottle  and  the 
glass"  were  too  freely  circulated;  spirits  were  imported  by  the  hogs- 
head, and  scenes  of  disorder  and  intemperance  followed ;  both  officials 

•  DocomeDts  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  procured 
in  Holland,  England,  and  France,  by  John  Kon!eyn  Brodbead,  Esq.,  etc.,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
230,  231. 
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and  operatives  were  ^'  wallowing  in  intemperance  " ;  tbe  hides  were  al- 
lowed to  rot,  tlie  wool  to  spoil,  and  tbe  tannery  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure. The  company,  besides  expending  their  capital,  found  themselves 
irretrievably  in  debt  to  their  bankers,  and  bankruptcy  followed.  "  A 
few  Hamplesof  cloth,''  continues  Mr.  Ross,  *'  had,  indeed,  been  made  and 
sf:nt  home ;  but  that  which  cost  two  pounds  ten  shillings  per  yard  in 
Ited  River,  would  only  fetch  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  England !  ^ 
But,  though  theenterpriseitself  disastrously  failed,  mainly  through  mis- 
management and  gross  indiscretion,  its  indirect  results  were  neverthe- 
less beneficial  to  the  colony.* 

Dr.  Richardson  also  states  that  the  wool  of  the  buffalo  ^*  has  been  man- 
ufactured in  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and  beautiful  cloth,  and  in 
the  colony  of  Osuaboyna,  on  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse 
cloth  is  formed  of  it."  t 

Although  the  soft  woolly  hair  of  the  buffalo  is  evidently  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  attempts  toward 
its  utilization.  Of  late,  however,  a  traffic  has  sprang  up  along  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  railroads  in  the  bones,  which  are  gathered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shipment  east  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizing  material.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Morse,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  Railroad,  writes,  under  date  of  June  2, 1875,  that  the  ^^  bone 
business  is  still  quite  heavy,  and  will  probably  last  for  one  or  two  years 
longer."  From  his  accompanying  statements  of  buffalo  products  sbipped 
over  that  road  during  the  last  three  years,  it  appears  that  the  shipment 
of  bones  in  1872  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  i>ounds ;  for  1873,  twenty -seven  hundred  and  forty-three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  iiounds ;  for  1874,  sixty-nine  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  i)ounds,  or  treble  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year,  and  six  times  that  of  1872. 

Among  the  products  of  the  buffalo,  mention  of  ^^  buffalo  chips,"  or 
boia  de  tache^  as  the  French  voyagexirs  term  it,  should  not  be  omitted. 
This  material,  as  most  persons  doubtless  well  know,  is  simply  the  dried 
excrement  of  the  buffalo,  which  the  traveller  on  the  treeless  plains  finds 
a  very  serviceable  substitute  for  wood.    As  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  has  re- 
cently remarked,  in  an  interesting  and  very  humorously  written  article 
on  this  subject,  '^As  an  agent  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  expressed  in  the  remark  that  westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way,  the  buffalo  chip  rises  to  the  plane  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  acquires  all  the  dignity  which  is  supposed  to 
enshroud  questions  of  national  importance  or  matters  of  political  econ- 
omy.   I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  still  higher  rapk, 
for  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  we  move  in  some  parts  of  the  "West 
without  either  steam  or  electricity  (mules  replacing  both),  where  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  live  without  buffalo  chips  as  to  exist  without 
fiour,  coffee,  and  toba<jco.*'t    In  the  narrative  of  military  reconnaissances 
and  other  Government  explorations  of  the  Plains,  as'  well  as  of  thoae 
of  private  explorers  and  travellers,  the  first  meeting  with  buffalo-chips 
is  chronicled  as  something  intimately  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  partj. 
as  it  not  only  generally  gives  promise  of  soon  meeting  with  herds  of  the 
animals  themselves,  but  insures  fuel  for  the  camp-fire  and  for  culinarr 
puri)ose8  in  regions  where  other  sources  of  fuel  are  either  precarious  or 
entirely  wanting.    In  the  history  of  travel  across  the  great  interior  plains* 
from  those  of  Texas  to  those  of  the  Saskatchewan,  no  other  element, 

•  Eofis  (Aloxauder),  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  69-72. 

t  Fanna  Boreali-Americana,  Vol.  I,  p.  *>^t>. 

:  "  Chips  from  the  Buffalo's  Workshop.'^— /br<>«<  and  Stream,  (extra  »heet,)  April  1, 1^ 
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not  even  water,  figures  more  prominently.  Its  absence  in  tbe  treeless 
districts  necessitates  tbe  transi^ortation  of  wood  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  camp  stores,  while  its  presence  not  only  renders  this  need- 
less, but  insures  all  those  ordinary  comforts  of  camp-life  that  the  con- 
veniences of  a  camp-fire  always  bring.  Hence  its  importance  as  a  civil- 
izing agent  cannot  well  be  overrated.  The  misery  experienced  when, 
during  rainy  seasons,  it  is  temiiorarily  too  wet  to  bum, — the  deprivation 
of  the  ^^cnp  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  and  of  all  means  of  cook- 
ing,— gives  one  a  most  vividly  realizing  sense  of  what  his  condition  might 
be,  for  days  and  weeks,  were  it  not  for  this  invaluable  resource. 

How  long  the  chip  will  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  under 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Plains  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  its  decom- 
position is  slow,  as  it  will  remain  in  a  serviceable  condition  for  years. 
After  an  exposure  of  six  months  it  bums  quite  readily,  but  is  not  at  its 
best  as  an  article  of  fuel  till  it  has  had  the  Funs  and  frosts  of  a  year.  It 
bums  in  much  the  same  manner  as  peat,  and  though  making  but  little 
flame  yields  a  very  intense  heat.  Strips  of  buffalo  fat  thrown  on  at 
intervals  during  the  evening  add  a  bright  blaze,  furnishing  the  explorer 
with  ample  light  by  which  to  write  up  bis  notes  of  the  day's  work,  and 
enlivening  the  camp  with  all  the  cheer  afforded  by  the  pifion  and  pitch- 
pine  camp-fires  of  the  mountains  or  other  wooded  districts.  Especially 
grateful  does  this  ^^  buffalo-chip"  fire  thus  become  in  the  long  cold  even- 
ings of  the  hunter's  winter  camp  on  the  Plains. 

Another  use  to  which  buffalo  chips  are  sometimes  put  is  that  of  mark- 
ing trails,  and  even  surveyor's  lines  and  points,  it  temporarily  serving 
the  office  of  stones  and  stakes  in  places  where  timber  and  stones  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  as  is  the  case  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

3.— THE  CHASE. 

An  account  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  buffalo  has  be 
come  so  nearly  exterminated  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  its  history, 
since  they  have  varied  at  different  times  and  at  different  localities,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  different  Indian  tribes,  and  with  the 
wants  and  implements  of  the  white  man. 

When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  visited  the  Illinois  prairies,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  custom  with  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  hunt  the  buffalo  by  the  aid  of  fire,  accounts  of  which  have  been 
left  us  by  Hennepin,  Du  Pratz,  Charlevoix,  and  others.  Hennepin  says: 
^^  When  the  Savages  discover  a  great  Number  of  those  Beasts  together, 
they  likewise  assemble  their  whole  Tribe  to  encompass  the  Bulls,  and 
then  set  on  fire  the  dry  Herbs  about  them,  except  in  some  places,  which 
they  leave  free  ^  and  therein  lay  themselves  in  Ambuscade.  The  Bulls, 
seeing  the  Flame  round  them,  run  away  through  those  Passages  where 
they  see  no  Fire ;  and  there  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  Savages,  who  by 
these  Means  will  kill  sometimes  above  sixscore  in  a  day."* 

Charlevoix's  account  of  the  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is 
as  follows :  "  In  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  Neic  France^  on  both 
Sides  the  Mississippi^  the  most  famous  Hunt  is  that  of  the  Buffaloe, 
which  is  performed  in  this  Manner:  The  Hunters  range  themselves  on 
four  Lines,  which  form  a  great  Square,  and  begin  by  setting  Fire  to  the 
Grass  and  Herbs,  which  are  dry  and  very  high :  Then  as  the  Fire  gets 
forwards,  they  advance,  closing  their  Lines:  The  Buffaloes,  which  are 
extremely  afraid  of  Fire,  keep  flying  from  it,  and  at  last  find  themselves 

•  A  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  p.  90,  Loudon^  \.^^ti>. 
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SO  croaded  together  that  they  are  generally  every  one  killed.  They  say 
that  a  Party  seldom  retams  from  banting  without  killing  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred or  Two  Thousand.  Bat  lest  the  different  Companies  should  hinder 
each  other,  they  all  agree  before  they  set  out  about  the  Place  where 
they  intend  to  hunt,^  etc.* 

Mr.  J.  G.  Shea  also  alludes  to  the  general  custom  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  of  hunting  buffaloes  by  fire,  of  which  the 
buffaloes  have  a  great  dread.  Finding  it  approaching  them,  ^<  they  re- 
tire towards  the  centre  of  the  prairie,  where,  being  pressed  together  in 
great  numbers,  the  Indians  rush  in  with  their  arrows  and  musketry,  and 
slaughter  immense  numbers  in  a  few  hours.'*  t 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  *' North  American  Indians,*' has  described  with  con- 
siderable detail  the  methods  of  hunting  the  buffalo  among  the  Sioux 
Indians,  and  has  given  a  series  of  six  plates  illustrative  of  the  chase.| 
According  to  this  author,  the  chief  hunting  amusement  of  the  Indians 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  Teton  River,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
which  joins  the  latter  at  old  Fort  Pierre,  in  Southern  Dakota,  consists 
in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  Being  bold  and  desperate  horsemen,  they 
almost  invariably  pursue  the  buffalo  on  horseback,  despatching  him 
with  the  bow  and  lance  with  apparent  ease.  The  horses,  being  well 
trained  to  the  chase,  as  well  as  very  fleet,  soon  bring  their  riders  along- 
side their  game.  The  Indian,  as  well  as  his  horse,  is  divested  of  every- 
thing  that  might  prove  an  encumbrance  in  running,  the  Indian  even 
throwing  off  his  shield  and  quiver  as  well  as  his  clothing ;  taking  in  his 
left  hand  five  or  six  arrows  drawn  from  his  quiver,  he  holds  them  ready 
for  instant  use,  while  he  plies  a  heavy  whip  with  his  right.  Biding  near 
the  rear  of  the  herd  he  selects  his  animal,  which  he  separates  from  the 
mass  by  dashing  his  horse  between  it  and  the  herd,  and,  riding  past  it 
to  the  right,  discharges  his  deadly  arrow  at  the  animal's  heart,  which 
penetrates  *'to  the  feather."  Some,  our  author  says,  also  pursue  the 
animal  with  the  lance.  In  this  manner  the  Sioux  were  accustomed  to 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  buffalo,  pursuing  them  in  large  hunt- 
ing-i)arties,  and  killing  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  a  single  hunt 
Mr.  Catlin  refers  to  one  of  these  grand  hunts  that  occurred  just  before 
his  arrival  at  the  Fur  Company's  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton,  iu 
May,  1833.  A  large  herd  of  buffaloes  appearing  in  sight  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  band  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  Sioux  horsemen 
forded  the  river  about  midday,  and,  recrossing  the  river  at  sundown, 
brought  with  them  to  the  i>ost  fourteen  liundred  fresh  buffalo  tongueSj 
which  they  readily  exchanged  for  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  "which  was 
soon  demolished,"  as  our  narrator  states,  '^  indulging  them  in  a  little  and 
harmless  carouse."  Not  a  skin,  nor  a  pound  of  meat,  except  the  tongues, 
was  saved  from  these  slaughtered  hundreds. 

In  winter,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  snow  these  huge  creatures  are 
unable  to  move  rapidly,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indian,  who  over- 
takes them  readily  upon  his  snow-shoes,  and  despatches  them  with  his 
bow  and  arrow,  or  drives  his  lance  to  their  hearts.  This  being  the 
season  for  gathering  the  robes,  it  is  also  a  period  of  great  slaughter. 
The  skins  being  stripped,  off,  the  carcasses  are  generally  left  to  tie 
wolves,  the  Indians  laying  in  during  the  fall  a  supply  of  dried  meat  for 
the  winter.  Catlin  has  also  given  an  illustration  of  Indians  disguised 
in  wolf-skins  creeping  upon  a  herd  that  is  unsuspectingly  grazing  on  the 

*  Letttire,  Goadby's  EDglish  eel.,  p.  Gd. 
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level  prairie,  where  they  are  shot  down  before  they  are  aware  of  their 
danger  by  their  disguised  enemies.* 

Lewis  and  Clarke  describe  a  verj'  novel  method  of  destroying  the  buf- 
faloes formerly  practised  by  the  Minnetarees  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 
This  mode  of  hunting  was  to  select  one  of  the  most  active  and  fleet 
young  men,  who,  disguised  with  a  buffalo-skin  fastened  about  his  body, 
with  the  horns  and  ears  so  secured  as  to  deceive  the  buffalo,  placed  him- 
self at  a  convenient  distance  between  the  herd  of  bnfiTalo  and  some  of  the 
river  precipices,  which  sometimes  extend  for  miles.  His  compaiiions 
in  the  meantime  get  in  the  rear  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  herd,  and, 
showing  themselves  at  a  given  signal,  advance  upon  the  herd.  The 
herd  thus  alarmed  runs  from  the  hunters  toward  the  disguised  Indian, 
whom  they  follow  at  full  speed  toward  the  river.  The  Indian  who 
thus  acts  as  a  decoy,  when  the  precipice  is  reached,  suddenly  secures 
himself  in  some  crevice  of  the  cliff  which  he  had  previously  selected, 
leaving  the  herd  on  the  brink.  It  is  then  impossible  for  the  foremost  of 
the  herd  to  retreat  or  to  turn  aside,  being  pressed  on  by  those  behind, 
who  see  no  danger  except  from  the  pursuing  Indians.  They  are  thus 
tumbled  headlong  over  the  cliff,  strewing  the  shore  with  their  dead 
bodies.  The  Indians  then  select  as  much  meat  as  they  wish,  the  rest 
being  abandoned  ta  the  wolves.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  Judith 
Biver,  on  the  Missouri,  Lewis  and  Clarke  passed  a  precipice,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  at  the  base  of  which  lay  scattered 
the  fragments  of  at  least  one  hundred  carcasses  of  buffaloes,  although 
many  had  already  been  carried  away  by  the  water.t 

Lewis  and  Clarke  also  describe  the  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buf- 
falo on  the  ice,  as  witnessed  by  them  March  29, 1805,  at  their  wintering- 
post  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  about  thirty'  miles  above  the  present  site  of 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory.  Every  spring,  say  these 
authors,  as  the  river  is  breaking  up,  the  plains  are  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians.  The  buffaloes  are  thus  tempted  to  cross  the  river  in  search  of 
the  fresh  green  grass  that  springs  up  immediately  after  the  burning. 
In  crossing  they  often  find  themselves  insulated  on  large  pieces  of  float- 
ing ice.  The  Indians  seize  these  opportunities  for  their  attack,  passing 
nimbly  across  the  trembling  ice,  where  the  footsteps  of  the  huge  animals 
are  unsteady  and  insecure.  The  buffalo  being  thus  unable  to  offer  re- 
sistance, the  hunter  gives  him  his  death-wound  and  paddles  his  iceraft 
to  the  shore  and  secures  his  prey.  J 

The  Indians  of  the  Northern  Plains  were  long  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
the  buflalo  by  impounding  them,  or  by  driving  them  into  an  artificial 
enclosure  constructed  for  the  purpose,  within  which  the  buffaloes  were 
at  their  mercy.  Various  descriptions  of  this  method  have  been  given 
by  different  travellers,  but  one  of  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Hind,  in  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition,'- §  where 
he  describes  the  method  as  practised  in  1859  by  the  Plain  Cree  Indians 
of  the  Qu'appelle  and  Saskatchewan  Plains.  The  pound  is  described 
as  circular,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  set  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  by  withes,  and  braced  by  external  supports.  Converging  rows 
of  bushes  extend  from  the  pound  a  distance  of  several  miles  into  the 
prairie,  where  their  extremities  are  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
apart.    These  bushes  are  termed  "dead  men,^  and  serve  to  guide  the 

•  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  II,  pp.  249-257. 
t  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 
t  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  17.'S. 
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baffaloes  into  the  ponnd.  When  all  is  ready  for  action,  skilled  hanters 
riiounted  on  fleet  i>onies,  partly  surronnd  a  herd  and  start  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  poand,  being  aided  by  confederates  stationed  in  hollows, 
who,  when  the  bnfi'aloes  take  a  wrong  direction,  rise  and  wave  their 
robes  to  change  their  course.  If  when  the  '-  dead  men  **  are  reached  the 
bnfifaloes  are  di8i>osed  to  pass  through  them,  Indians  stationed  behind 
appear,  and  by  the  shaking  of  robes  urge  on  the  herd  toward  the  ponnd. 
Thus  the  baud  is  pressed  on  between  the  narrowiug  lines  of  ^^dead  men*' 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pound.  This  is  closed  by  a  heavy  tree-tmnk  placed 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch  sufficiently  deep 
to  prevent  the  enclosed  bufialoes  from  jumping  out.  No  sooner  has  the 
fatal  leap  been  made  than  the  imprisoned  animals  rush  wildly  aronnd 
the  enclosure  in  search  of  some  point  of  escape.  With  the  utmost  silence, 
women  and  children  hold  their  rolies  before  every  oriflce,  until  the  whole 
herd  is  brought  in.  When  all  are  enclosed  the  slaughter  begins ;  the 
hunters,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  spear  or  shoot,  with  bows  and 
arrows  or  fire  arms,  the  bewildered  buffaloes  now  so  wholly  within  their 
Iiower.  Soon  rendered  frantic  with  rage  and  fear,  the  stronger  toss, 
crush,  or  impale  the  weaker.  In  tbis  dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and 
.slaughter,  says  Hind,  '^the  shouts  and  screams  of  the  excited  Indians 
rise  above  the  roaring  of  the  bulls,  the  bellowing  of  the  cows,  and  the 
piteous  moaning  of  the  calves.  The  dying  struggles  of  so  many  huge 
and  iK>werful  animals  crowded  together  create  a  revolting  and  terrible 
scene,  dreailful  from  the  excess  of  its  cruelty  and  waste  of  life,  bat  with 
<x^asioiial  disi)lays  of  wonderful  brute  strength  and  rage ;  while  man, 
in  his  savage,  untutored,  and  heathen  state,  shows,  both  in  deed  and 
ex|)ression,  how  little  he  is  superior  to  the  noble  beasts  he  so  wantonly 
and  cruelly  destroys." 

^^  The  conflict  over,''  says  Hind,  ^'  animals  of  every  age,  from  old  bulls 
to  young  calves  of  three  months  old,  were  huddled  together,  in  all  the 
forced  attitudes  of  violent  death.  Some  lay  on  their  backs,  with  eyes 
starting  from  their  heads,  and  tongues  thrust  out  through  clotted  gore, 
and  others  were  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  old  and  strong  bulls.  Others 
again,  which  had  been  tossed,  were  lying  with  broken  backs,  two  or 
three  deep.  One  little  calf  hung  suspended  on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  which 
hiul  impaled  it  in  the  wild  race  round  and  round  the  pound."  Of  the 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  animals  usually  killed  at  each  im- 
pounding, only  the  best  and  fattest  are  utilized,  the  llesh  of  these  being 
removed  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Sometimes  the  attempts  at  impounding  are  unsuccessful,  an  instance 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hind.  After  the  pound  was  nearly  full, 
an  old  bull  espie<l  a  narrow  crevice  which  had  not  been  closed  by  the 
robes  of  those  on  the  outride,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conceal  every 
orifice;  making  a  dash  at  this,  he  forced  himself  through,  breaking  the 
fencis  when  the  whole  herd  ran  helter-skelter  through  the  gap,  a  few 
only  being  speared  or  shot  through  with  arrows  in  their  attempt  to 
escape. 

Simpson  says  that  in  January,  1840,  the  buffaloes  were  so  numerous 
about  Carlton  House  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  the  haystacks 
into  the  Fort  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  the  buffialoes.  "^  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  were  three  camps  of  Assinniboines,  each  of  whom 
had  its  buffalo  pound,  into  which  they  drove  forty  or  fifty  animals  daily; 
'<  and  I  afterwards  learned,'^  says  Simpson,  ^<  that  in  other  places  these 
pounds  were  actually  formed  of  piled-up  carcasses.''  • 

*  Simpson  (Thomafl).  Xurrative  uf  the  Discoveries  ou  the  North  Cooac  of  America, 
etc.,  pp.  AOi,  404. 
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AnduboQ  states  that  the  GroR  Ventres,  Blackfeet,  and  Assinuiboines 
often  also  took  the  buffalo  in  large  pens  in  a  similar  manner.  Two  eon- 
verging  fences,  built  of  sticks,  logs,  and  brushwood,  form  in  a  similar 
way  a  funnel-shaped  entrance  to  the  enclosure  or  "  park,"  as  it  is  usually 
called,  which  may  be  either  square  or  round  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  narrow  end  or  entrance  is  always  on  the  verge  of  a 
sudden  break  in  the  prairie,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  is  made  as 
strong  as  possible.  When  the  pen  is  ready  a  young  man,  very  swift  of 
foot,  starts  at  daylight  towards  the  herd  thsit  is  to  be  taken,  provided 
with  a  bison's  hide  and  head,  with  which  he  is  to  disguise  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  decoy.  On  nearing  the  herd  he  bleats  like  a 
calf,  and  makes  his  way  slowly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  converging 
fences  leading  to  the  pen.  Repeating  the  cry  at  intervals^  the  buffaloes 
follow  the  decoy,  while  mounted  Indians,  riding  to  and  fro  along  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  herd,  urge  them  on  towards  the  funnel.  A  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  then  come  and  assist  in  frightening  them, 
the  disguised  Indian  still  occasionally  bleating.  As  soon  a^  the  buffa- 
loes have  fairly  entered  the  road  to  the  pen,  the  decoy  runs  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  quickly  descends,  and  makes  his  escape  by  climbing 
over  the  fence  forming  the  pen.  The  herd  follows  on  until  the  leader 
is  forced  to  leap  down  into  the  pen,  and  is  followed  by  the  whole  herd, 
which  being  thus  ensnared  is  easily  destroyed,  even  the  women  and 
children  participating  in  the  slaughter.* 

This  method,  if  not  still  practised  in  the  Yellowstone  country,  was  in 
use  there  at  no  distant  date,  since  while  with  the  Yellowstone  Expedi- 
tion of  1873  I  several  times  met  with  the  remains  of  these  pounds  and 
their  converging  fences  in  the  region  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
Hiver.  They  are  here,  I  was  told,  used  in  entrapping  the  elk  and  deer 
as  well  as  the  buffalo;  and,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  Indians  of 
Canada  formerly  hunted  the  moose,  the  caribou,  and  the  deer  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner. 

On  the  plains,  where  no  timber  is  available  for  the  construction  of 
pODods,  the  Indians  pursue  a  different  but  an  almost  equally  destructive 
uiethod.  The  hunting  party,  numbering  usually  hundreds  of  horsemen, 
select  such  a  portion  of  a  large  herd  as  they  desire  to  destroy,  and, 
surrounding  them,  thus  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  herd^  and  pre- 
vent their  escape  in  every  direction  by  enclosing  them  with  a  cordon  of 
armed  horsemen.  The  slaughter  is  begun  simultaneously  on  all  sides; 
and  whichever  way  the  herd  moves  they  encounter  their  invincible  and 
deadly  enemies.  The  slaughter  usually  continues  until  the  whole  ^'sur- 
round ^  is  killed,  often  numbering  hundreds  of  animals.  In  their  casual 
hunts  the  Indians  simply  follow  the  herds  on  horseback,  shooting  from 
the  saddle  when  in  lull  pursuit,  using  either  bows  and  arrows  or  the 
modern  ffre-arms  with  great  dexterity. 

Descriptions  of  the  systematic  expeditions  of  the  Red  River  half-breed 
hunters  have  been  given  with  greater  or  less  iulness  by  McLean,  Ross, 
Hind,t  and  others.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  grand  hunting  ex- 
jicditions  are  their  magnitude,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them, 
and  the  almost  military  character  of  their  organization.  As  previously 
stated,  these  expeditions  generally  numbered  from  five  hundred  to  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  carts,  accompanied  by  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
six  hundred  hunters,  nearly  twice  this  number  of  women  and  children, 

*  AndaboD  and  Bachmau's  Qnadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  11,  p.  49. 

t  McLean  (John),  Notes  of  Twent.y-fivo  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  297-:i02;  Ross  (Alexander),  The  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  365-264  :  Hind 
<II.  Y.),  Canad.  Expl.  Expedition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  110,  111. 
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besides  a  draught  animal  (either  a  horse  or  an  ox)  and  a  dog  to  each 
cart,  and  riding  animals  in  addition  for  the  hunters.  Setting  out  from 
Fort  Garry,  the  expeditions  for  many  years  hunted  over  the  Pembina 
plains,  extending  their  trips  southward  and  westward  over  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  Ked  Kiver,  the  Shayenne,  and  the  Goteau  de  Missouri. 
The  Eed  Eiver  half-breed  hunters  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  ex- 
terminate the  buft'alo  than  any  other  single  cause,  and  have  long  since 
wholly  extirpated  them  throughout  not  only  this  vast  region,  but  also 
over  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  Assinniboine,  the  Qu'ai)pelle,  and  the 
lower  Saskatchewan.  Their  method  of  hunting  was  for  several  hundred 
horsemen  armed  with  firearms  to  makea  grand  simultaneous  rush  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  immense  herds.  An  attack  that  Mr.  lloss  wit- 
nessed he  thus  describes :  "Our  array  in  the  field  must  have  been  a 
grand  and  imposing  one  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
No  less  than  four  hundred  huntsmen,  all  mounted,  and  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  word  *  Start!'  took  up  their  position  in  a  line  at  one  end  of 
the  camp,  while  Captain  Wilkie,  with  his  spy-glass  at  his  eye,  surveyed 
the  buffalo,  examined  the  ground,  and  issued  his  orders.  At  eight 
o'(jlock  the  whole  cavalcade  broke  ground  and  made  for  the  buft'alo ;  first 
at  a  slow  trot,  then  at  a  gallop,  and  lastly  at  full  speed.  Their  advance 
was  over  a  dead  level,  the  plain  having  no  hollow  or  shelter  of  any  kind 

to  conceal  their  a])proach AYhen  the  horsemen  started,  the 

cattle  might  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead ;  but  they  had  approacheil 
to  within  (our  or  hve  hundred  yards  liefore  the  bulls  curved  their  tails 
or  pawed  the  ground.  In  a  moment  more  the  herd  took  flight,  and  horse 
and  rider  are  presently  seen  bursting  in  among  them ;  shots  are  heard, 
and  all  is  smoke,  dust,  and  hurry.  The  fattest  are  first  singled  oat  for 
slaughter,  and  in  less  time  than  we  have  occupied  with  the  description 
a  thousand  carcasses  strew  the  plain.  Those  who  have  seen  a  squadron 
of  horse  dart  into  battle  may  imagine  the  scene,  which  we  have  no  skill 
to  depict.  The  earth  seemed  to  tremble  when  the  horses  started ;  but 
when  the  animals  fled  it  was  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  air 
was  darkened ;  the  rapid  firing,  at  first  distinct,  soon  became  more  and 
more  faint,  and  at  last  died  away  in  the  distance.  Two  hours,  and  all 
was  over ;  but  several  hours  elapsed  before  the  result  was  known,  or  the 
hunters  reassembled ;  ....  in  the  evening  no  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tongues  were  brought  into  camp."* 

The  dexterity  in  loading  and  firing  on  horseback  while  at  flill  speed 
exhibited  by  these  half-breeds,  as  well  as  their  tact  in  recognizing  their 
game  on  the  field  of  slaughter  after  the  killing  is  over,  is  represented 
as  surprising.    Formerly,  when  hunting  with  the  old  flint-lock  musket, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,t  they  would  drop  a  charge  of  powder  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  thence  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  following  it  with  a  ballet 
from  a  stock  carried  in  the  mouth,  firing  as  often  as  this  operation  coold 
be  repeated.    The  use  of  the  modern  breech-loading  arms,  however, 
long  since  rendered  this  process  needless.    They  seldom  leave  a  mark 
to  designate  their  own  animals,  though  some  do  so,  leaving  first  a  cap, 
then  a  sash,  and  so  on,  until,  as  often  happens,  these  means  of  designa- 
tion fail,  five  or  six  to  a  dozen  butfaloes  being  generally  killed  in  a 
single  run  by  a  good  hunter.    Kiding  in  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  in 
company  with  hundreds  of  other  horsemen,  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other's  tracks,  among  dead  and  wounded  as  well  as  among  the  terri- 
fied and  fleeing  animals,  it  certainly  evinces,  on  the  part  of  the  hunter, 
no  small  degree  of  discriminating  power,  after  an  hour  of  such  wiW> 

•Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  205-207. 
tMS.  Notes,  as  previously  cited. 
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bewilderiug  confusion,  to  tell  not  only  the  number  of  animals  he  has 
killed,  but  also  the  exact  spot  where  each  lies.  Yet  this,  we  are  told,  is 
constantly  (Tone. 

According  to  Simpson,  the  Eed  River  hunter,  in  winter,  wh^n  the 
snow  was  too  deep  to  i>ursue  tlieui  on  horseback,  ap[>roached  the  buifa- 
loes  by  crawling  to  them  on  the  snow,  disguised  sometimes  by  a  close 
dun-colored  cap,  furnished  with  upright  ears,  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  wolf,  which,  through  constant  association,  the  buffaloes  regard 
without  dread.  Towards  spring,  when  the  deep  snow  is  covered  with 
a  hard  crust,  which,  while  it  supports  the  hunter,  proves  a  great  im- 
j)ediment  to  the  buffaloes,  they  are  easily  run  down  by  the  hunters,  and 
despatched  with  daggers  while  Houndering  in  the  deep  drifts,  even 
women  and  boys  assisting  in  killing  the  then  almost  helpless  animals.* 

The  two  modes  of  hunting  the  buffalo  chiefly  practised  at  i»resent  are 
the  pursuit  on  horseback  and  the  *'  still  hunt."  The  first  named  is  the 
one  usually  chosen  when  sport  and  excitement  are  the  things  mainly 
desired,  the  still  hunt  being  practised  when  a  supply  of  meat  or  of  hides 
is  the  object.  The  latter  method  affords  but  little  excitement,  and  en- 
tails, witii  proper  precautions,  little  or  no  risk  of  life  or  limb  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter.  Parties  hunting  for  pleasure  prefer  the  chase  on 
horseback,  shooting  from  the  saddle  with  heavy  revolvers  at  close  range 
when  at  full  gallop.  Success  depends  almost  wholly,  provided  the  hun- 
ter is  a  good  rider,  upon  the  speed  and  bottom  of  his  horse,  and  is 
really  about  as  noble  sport  as  attacking  a  herd  of  domestic  cattle  would 
be.  The  chase  on  horseback  of  a  drove  of  Texau  cattle  would  be  far 
more  dangerous,  and  attended  probably  with  as  much  excitement, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  buffalo  the  hunter  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  pursuing  a  nominally  wild  animal,  and  hence  legitimate 
game.  That  the  chase  on  horseback  affords  the  wildest  excitement  is  an 
undeniable  fact.  The  swift  pursuit  of  the  flying  mass  of  buffaloes,  the 
mingling  with  the  terrified  herd,  the  singling  out  of  the  victim,  the 
rapid  shots  at  the  huge  moving  bulk  of  hair  and  flesh,  at  so  close  range 
that  the  game  is  almost  within  reach  of  the  hand,  the  tottering  fall  or 
the  headlong  tumble  of  the  doomed  animal,  the  risk  of  pursuit  by  a 
wounded  bull  maddened  with  pain,  the  general  din  and  confusion,  with 
the  double  risk  of  collision  with  the  blindly  fleeing  monsters  or  of  be- 
ing thrown  by  treacherous  marmot  or  badger  holes,  or  anon  the  long 
pursuit  of  an  animal  which,  though  pierced  with  a  dozen  balls,  still 
rushes  on,  can,  of  course,  yield  only  excitement  of  the  iutensest  kind, 
both  for  the  rider  and  his  steed.  This  method  is  the  favorite  one  with 
hunting  parties  from  the  East  or  from  abroad,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  when  the  latter  are  stationed 
within  or  near  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  or  are  passing  through  its 
range,  at  the  expense,  usually,  of  several  of  the  best  horses  in  the  com- 
mand. The  destruction  of  the  buffalo  during  these  hunts  is  not  gener- 
ally very  great,  though  amounting  annually,  in  the  aggregate,  to  many 
thousands ;  but  the  demoralization  of  the  herd  i^roduced  by  the  fright 
and  the  chase  has  a  most  deleterious  influence  on  their  stability  and  in- 
crease. 

The  still  hunt  is  far  more  fotal,  and  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fessional hunter,  who  throughout  the  year  makes  it  his  chief  business 
to  hunt  the  buffalo  for  its  commercial  products.  The  buffalo  being 
naturally  unsuspicious  and  sluggish,  even  to  stupidity,  is  readily  ap- 
proached within  easy  range,  even  in  a  level  country,  where  the  slight 
herbage  of  the  plains  is  the  only  shelter.    Buffalo-hunting  hence  requires 

*  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  Nortli  Coast  of  AmerVca,  eVc,  \).  \^\. 
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much  less  tact  and  .^klll  than  the  buutiug  of  most  other  large  game,  es- 
pecially deer  and  prougborus.  The  chief  precaution  necessary  is  to 
keep  to  the  leeward  of  the  herd,  in  order  not  to  give  them  the  "scent*,'^ 
as  this  alarms  them  even  when  no  enemy  is  in  sight,  being  sufficient  to 
*' stampede"  a  herd  at  a  long  distance.  The  butfaloes  can  ordinarily  be 
approached  to  within  a  thousand  yards  in  a  perfectly  level  and  open 
country,  and  with  a  slight  growth  of  herbage  for  shelter  it  is  easy  to 
creep  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  by  aid  of  ravines  to  within 
twenty  or  thirty  paces.  I  have  seen  hunters  approach  within  thirty 
yards  of  a  herd  when  their  only  cpver  was  grass  and  weeds  a  foot  or 
so  in  height.  The  old  bulls  are  always  less  wary  than  the  cows  and 
younger  bulls;  they  also,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  in  the  rear  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  herd.  As  generally  only  the  younger  animals  are  de- 
sired, and  especially  the  young  cows,  the  hunters  often  have  to  creep 
past  the  old  bulls  in  order  to  get  within  range  of  the  cows.  Where 
slight  inequalities  of  the  ground  have  favored  the  hunters,  I  have  seen 
them  pass  within  a  few  paces  of  the  quietly  reclining,  ruminating  old 
bulls,  in  trying  to  get  within  range  of  the  more  desirable  game  beyond 
without  the  patriarchs  of  the  herd  being  alarmed  by  the  hunter's  ap- 
proach. The  half-wild  Texan  steers  are  often  far  more  wary  than  the 
unsuspecting  herds  of  buffaloes. 

The  professional  hunter,  when  desiring  to  load  his  teams  with  meat, 
will  rarely  make  his  first  shot  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  yards.    If  the  shot  result  fatally,  the  herd  rarely  moves  more  than 
fifty  yards  before  stopping  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  mishap  to  their 
fallen  companion,  and  turning  half  round  to  get  a  good  view  rearward, 
they  thus  present  themselves  in  the  best  possible  position  to  the  banter 
at  still  short  range.    Ilere  others  fall  before  the  hunter's  shots;  the  herd, 
again  slightly  startled,  moves  on  a  few  paces,  and  again  stops  to  gaze. 
The  hunter,  still  keeping  prostrate,  approaches,  if  necessary,  undercover 
of  those  already  killed,  and  continues  the  work  of  destruction.     The 
shots  are  thus  often  repeated  till  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  buffaloes 
are  killed  before  the  herd  becomes  thoroughly  alarmed  and,  in  hunter's 
parlance,  "stampedes."    By  keeping  prostrate  the  hunter  is  able  to 
creep  up  to  the  herd  again  as  it  recedes,  till  he  has  killed  enough  to  fur- 
nish loads  for  his  teams;  and  even  sometimes  he  has  to  rise  and  drive 
away  the  stupid  creatures  to  prevent  the  living  from  playfully  goring 
the  dead!    AVhen  the  hunter  is  thus  successful,  it  is  termed  "getting  a 
stand  on  the  herd."    A  "stand"  is  most  surely  made  in  nearly  level 
ground.    In  shooting  irom  ravines,  the  herd  usually  runs  away  after 
three  to  five  or  six  of  their  number  have  fallen.    During  the  rutting 
season,  If  a  cow  falls  at  the  first  shot,  the  hunter  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
"stand," and  of  getting  a  dozen  or  more  shots,  if  he  keeps  prostrate  and 
uses  due  caution.    As  soon  as  he  rises  the  bufi'aloes  seem  at  onoe  to 
recognize  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  and  generally  immediately  stam- 
pede; but  so  long  as  he  remains  prone  they  seem  to  have  no  pei^ption 
of  the  character  of  their  enemy,  and  often  do  not  notice  him  at  alL    A 
"stand"  can  usually  be  obtained,  by  due  care,  at  any  time  from  May  to 
December,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  bufialoes  are  more  wary, 
and  often  very  lean,  and  the  hunters  say  that  the  poorer  they  get,  the 
wilder  they  become. 

The  Kansas  hunter  for  several  years  was  generally  able  to  reach  the  | 
herds  by  an  easy  drive  from  either  of  the  railroads  "that  now  intersect  , 
the  State.  Generally  equipped  with  one  to  three  four-mule  teams,  be  | 
was  able,  for  a  part  of  the  season  at  least,  to  make  daily  trips  from  tlie 
herds  to  the  points  of  shipment,  although  not  unfrequently  two  days 
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wei*e  required  to  enable  him  to  load  his  teams  aud  make  the  roand  trip» 
The  chief  of  a  party  is  usually  mounted  on  a  pony,  and,  riding  in  advance, 
often  has  enough  animals  killed  to  furnish  loads  for  his  teams  by  the 
time  the  latter  reach  the  scene  of  action.  The  dead  buffaloes  are  then 
speedily  *'  butchered,"*  a  few  minutes  sufficing  for  each.  The  "saddle,'* 
or  the  two  hind  quarters,  and  the  tongue  are  usually  the  only  parts 
saved ;  but  in  the  case  of  calves  and  very  fat  yearlings  the  whole  carcass 
is  taken.  The  usual  weight  of  a  saddle  is  about  two  hundred  pounds^ 
which  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  about  three  cents  per  pound  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars,  the  buyer  being  generally  on  the  spot  to  inspect  it  and 
superintend  its  packing  for  shipment. 

The  regular  or  "professional"  hunter  formerly  followed  the  buffalo 
herds  the  whole  year,  moving  eastward  or  westward  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
road as  the  buffaloes  at  different  seasons  changed  their  range.  When  the 
weather  was  too  warm  to  ^llow  of  the  shipment  of  the  meat  to  Eastern 
cities,  they  killed  the  creatures  for  their  hides,  each  hunter  in  this  way 
destroying  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  though  getting 
hardly  enough  for  them  to  pay  his  expenses.  A  few  of  the  more  enter- 
prising preserved  a  {jortion  of  the  meat  by  salting  and  smoking  it.  As 
no  skins  can  be  taken  from  those  from  which  the  quarters  are  taken,  an 
animal  is  thus  sacrified  for  each  hide  taken  and  for  each  saddle  saved. 

The  life  of  a  buffalo  hunter  is  one  of  hardship  and  exposure,  and  yet 
one  of  remarkable  fascination  to  those  who  have  ever  engaged  in  such 
pursuits.  In  winter,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the 
hunter  is  often  in  great  danger,  since  he  is  liable  to  be  overtaken  by 
storms  and  extreme  cold  when  far  out  on  the  prairie,  many  miles  from 
any  means  of  protection.  The  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1871-72  was 
one  of  remarkable  severity  in  the  West,  even  as  far  south  as  the  plains 
of  Northern  Kansas,  where,  in  December,  1871,  several  hunters  perished 
from  the  cold,  and  many  others  were  maimed  from  having  been  frost- 
bitten, some  of  whom  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Within  the 
winter  range  of  the  northern  herds  of  the  Kansas  buffaloes,  a  lone  tree 
here  and  there,  at  the  head  of  some  ravine,  usually  forms  the  hunter's 
sole  dependence  for  firewood.  His  own  improvidence,  however,  often 
deprives  him  of  many  comforts,  as  well  as  a  considerable  degree  of  se- 
curity, which  a  little  trouble  and  care  would  secure  to  him. 

The  life  of  a  hunter  seems  always  to  tend  more  or  less  to  barbarism, 
but  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  buffalo-hunter.  The  "  buffalo 
rangers  "of  the  lied  River  Settlements  are  described  by  Eoss,  nind, 
and  others,  as  speedily  becoming  unfitted  for  agricultural  or  other  civ- 
ilized pursuits.  Improvident  and  unthrifty  in  their  habits,  they  riot  in 
plenty  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  again  verge  upon  starvation  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  their  annual  hunting  season.  The  buffalo-hunter  of 
the  Plains  contrasts  unfavorably  in  many  respects  with  his  Eocky 
^lountain  brother.  With  the  less  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  chase 
of  the  stupid,  unwieldy  bison,  as  compared  with  the  tact  and  caution 
required  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  watchful  pronghorn,  the  timid 
deer,  the  elk,  or  the  bighorn,  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  thrift  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  hunter.  In  place  of  the  buckskin  suit  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  hunte  ,  the  buffalo-hunter  goes  clad  in  a  coarse  dress 
of  canvas,  stiffened  with  blood  and  grease.  His  hair  often  goes  uncut 
and  uncombed  for  months  together,  aud  his  hands  are  frequently  un- 
washed for  many  days.  The  culinary  apparatus  of  a  whole  party  con- 
sists of  a  single  large  coffeepot,  a  "  Dutch-oven,"  and  a  skillet,  and  the 

*The  hunters  appear  to  generally  restrict  this  term  to  the  dressing  of  the  slain  aai- 
mals;  "  butchering/'  in  their  parlance,  does  not  include  the  killing. 
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table-set  of  a  tin  cop  to  each  man,  the  latt<er  vessel  often  consisting 
merely  of  a  battered  fruitcan.  Each  man's  hunting  knife  not  only  does 
dnty  in  butchering  the  buffalo,  but  is  the  sole  implement  used  in  de- 
spatching his  food,  supplying  theplaces  of  spoon  and  fork  as  well  as  knife. 
The  bill  of  fare  consists  of  strong  coffee,  often  without  milk  or  sugar, 
"yeast  powder  bread,"  and  buffalo  meat  fried  in  buffalo  tallow.  When 
the  meal  is  cooked,  the  party  encircle  tbe  skillet,  dip  their  bread  in  the 
fat,  and  eat  their  meat  with  their  lingers.  AVhen  bread  fails,  as  often 
happens,  '*  buffalo  straight,"  or  buffalo  meat  alone,  affords  them  nour- 
ishing sustenance.  Occasionally,  however,  the  fare  is  varied  with  the 
addition  of  potatoes  and  canned  fruits.  Tbey  sleep  generally  in  the 
open  air,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  subjf»cted  to  every  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  a  buffalo-hunter,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  is  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  his  ap|)earance,  being,  in 
addition  to  his  filthy  aspect,  a  paradise  for  hordes  of  nameless  parasites. 
They  are  yet  a  rollicking  set,  and  occasionally  include  men  of  intelli- 
gence, who  formerly  possessed  an  ordinary  degree  of  refinement.  Gen- 
erally none  are  more  conscious  of  their  unfitness  for  civilized  society 
than  themselves,  and  after  a  few  years  of  such  free  border-life  they  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  abandon  it  and  resume  the  restraints  of  civili- 
zation. 

Although  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  their  success  arises 
from  the  unsuspicious  nature  of  their  victims  rather  than  from  skill  in 
the  use  or  selection  of  their  arms.  The  improved  breech-loading  United 
States  musket  is  their  favorite  weapon,  and  most  of  them  will  use  no 
other.  A  few  employ  Sharp's  and  Winchester  rifles;  arms  of  small 
caliber,  however,  they  generally  despise.  Yet  with  these  heavy  arms, 
used,  as  they  are,  at  short  range,  only  about  one  shot  in  three  proves 
fatal,  many  of  the  poor  beasts  getting  but  a  broken  leg  in  plaee  of  a  fatal 
shot*  This  is  owing  in  part  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill  in  shooting, 
and  in  part  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  arms.  However  good  the  gun  may 
be  originally,  it  soon  deteriorates  and  is  eventually  ruined  by  rongh 
usage.  A  few  of  the  hunters  have  good  guns,  take  good  care  of  them, 
and  us^e  them  effectively,  killing  their  game  as  readily  at  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  yards  as  do  the  others  at  one-fourth  that  distance.  A 
rifle  having  a  calibre  of  y^j  inches  is  as  effective  a  weapon  against  the 
buffalo  as  need  be  used,  it  accurate  and  skillfully  employed,  the  fatality 
of  the  shot  depending  not  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  ball  used  as 
upon  tbe  part  of  the  animal  hit.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  an  old  baf- 
falo  bull  shot  entirely  through  the  body  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  by  a  ball  from  a  six-pound  rifle,  having  a  calibre  of 
only  ^W  inches,  the  wound  killing  the  animal  almost  instantly. 

4.- DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 

Now  that  the  buffalo  is  apparently  so  nearly  exterminated,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  not  only  that  its  ultimate  extinction  has  been  so  rap- 
idly hastened  by  improvident  and  wanton  slaughter,  but  that  no  per- 
sistent attempts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  utilize  this  valuable  animal 
by  domestication.  Never,  perhaps,  was^the  time  more  favorable  for 
such  ex[)eriujeuts  than  now,  since  .there  are  not  only  intelligent  settlers 
living  within  or  near  the  boundaries  of  its  range,  where  the  experiments 
might  be  tried  without  any  of  the  risks  that  would  attend  a  change  of 

•  Wbon  retnrniiig  from  a  buffalo  Inint  on  the  Kansas  plains  in  Jannary,  1872,  my 
party  iell  in  with  a  small  baud  of  these  nnfortunates,  about  thirty  in  number,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  in  some  way  maimed,  tbe  greater  part  having  broken  legs. 
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climate,  but  easy  access  to  its  haunts  from  the  Eastern  States  is  afforded 
b^  railroads,  by  means  of  which,  at  comparatively  little  cost  and  trouble, 
numbers  might  be  taken  to  any  portion  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 

The  early  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  believed  that  the  buffalo, 
besides  being  valuable  for  its  flesh  and  hide,  might  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  domestic  ox  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  a  fleece  of  wool  equal  in  value,  in  respect  to  quality,  to  that  of  the 
sheep.  That  the  buffalo  calf  may  be  easily  reared  and  thoroughly  tamed 
needs  not  at  this  late  day  to  be  proved.  The  known  instances  of  their 
domestication  are  too  many  to  admit  even  of  enumeration,  but  they  have 
usually  been  kept  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and  little  or  no  care  has 
been  given  to  their  reproduction  in  confinement,  and  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  train  them  to  labor. 

As  early  as  1750,  Kalm  states  that  young  buffaloes  had  frequently 
been  taken  to  Quebec  and  kept  among  the  tame  cattle,  but  he  adds  that 
the  climate  there  seemed  too  severe  for  them  to  bear,  and  that  they 
commonly  died  in  three  or  four  years.  The  same  writer  also  states  that 
the  calves  of  '*  the  wild  cows  and  oxen  .  .  .  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Carolina  and  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,"  had  been 
obtained  by  '*  several  people  of  distinction,"  who  "  brought  them  up 
among  the  tame  cattle."  "  When  grown  up,"  he  adds,  "  they  were  per- 
fectly tame,  but  at  the  same  time  very  unruly,  so  that  there  was  no  in- 
closure  strong  enough  to  resist  them  if  they  had  a  mind  to  break  through 
it;  for  as  they  possess  a  great  strength  in  their  neck,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  overthrow  the  pales  with  their  horns  and  to  get  into  the  corn- 
flelds }  and  as  soon  as  they  had  made  a  road,  all  the  tame  cattle  followed 
them.  They  likewise  copulated  with  the  latter,  and  by  that  means  gen- 
erated, as  it  were,  a  new  breed.''* 

Bernard  Romans  also  says  (writing  a  century  ago),  ''The  bounteous 
hand  of  nature  has  here  given,  us  an  animal  which,  by  experience^  we 
know  may  easily  be  domesticated,  whose  fine  wooll  might  yield  good 
profit,  and  whose  flesh  is  equal  at  least  to  our  beef,  and  yields  as  much 
tallow;  i  mean  the  buffaloe."t 

Gallatin  also  says  that  they  were  not  only  domesticated  in  Virginia, 
but  that  they  were  bred  with  domestic  cattle,  and  that  the  mixed 
breed  was  fertile.  "As  doubts  have  lately  been  raised  upon  that  point," 
he  says,  writing  forty  years  ago,  "  I  must  say  that  the  mixed  breed  was 
quite  common  fifty  [now  ninety]  years  ago,  in  some  of  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Virginia ;  and  that  the  cows,  the  issue  of  that  mixture, 
propagated  like  all  others.  No  attempt  that  I  know  of  was  ever  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  tame  a  buffalo  of  full  growth.  But  calves  were 
occasionally  caught  by 'the  dogs  and  brought  alive  into  the  settlements. 
A  bull  thus  raised  was  for  a  number  of  years  owned  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  by  a  farmer  living  on  the  Mpnongahela,  adjoining  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Ue  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  was  no  more 
dangerous  to  man  than  any  bull  of  the  common  species.  But  to  them 
he  was  formidable,  and  would  not  sufter  any  to  approach  within  t^o 
or  three  miles  of  his  own  range.  Most  of  the  cows  I  knew  were 
descended  from  him.  For  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  the  wild  animal 
they  have  now  merged  into  the  common  kind.  They  were  no  favorites, 
as  they  yielded  less  milk.  The  superior  size  and  strength  of  the  buffalo 
might  have  improved  the  breed  of  oxen  for  draft,  but  this  was  not 
attended  to,  horses  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  that  quarter 

•  Kalm  (Peter),  Travels  iu  North  Americfi  (ToMtei'tt  tranBlation),  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 
tXat.  riist.  of  East  and  West  Florida,  p.  174. 
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for  agriciiltnral  pursuits/'*    He  adds  that  the  buffalo  is  very  intracta- 
ble, and  is  not  known  to  have  been  domesticated  by  the  Indians.! 

Sibley  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  buffalo  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
^orth,  that  "  in  spring  the  calves  are  easily  weaned,  and  when  trained 
to  labor  become  quite  useful.  One  farmer,  who  had  broken  a  bull  to  the 
plough,  perlbrmed  the  whole  work  of  the  field  with  his  aid  alone.'' J 

Mr.  Robert  AVickliffe,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Audubon  and 
Bachman,  dated  Lexington,  Kentucky, November  6, 1843,  has  quite  fully 
recorded  the  results  of  his  own  efforts  at  domesticating  the  buffalo.  He 
says :  "  The  herd  of  buffalo  I  now  possess  have  descended  from  one  or 
two  cows  that  I  purchased  from  a  man  who  brought  them  from  the 
country  called  the  Upper  Missouri ;  I  have  had  them  for  about  thirty 
years,  but  from  giving  them  away  and  the  occasional  killing  of  them  by 
mischievous  persons,  as  well  as  other  causes,  my  whole  stock  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  sometimes  confied  them  in  separate  parks 
from  other  cattle,  but  generally  they  herd  and  feed  with  my  stock  of 
farm-cattle.  ...  On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  buffaloes,  I 
endeavored  to  cross  them  as  much  as  I  could  with  my  common  cows,  to 
which  experiment  I  found  the  tame  bull  unwilling  to  accede,  and  he 
was  always  shy  of  the  buffalo  cow,  but  the  buffalo  bull  was  willing 
to  breed  with  the  common  cow. 

"  From  the  domestic  cow  I  have  crossed  half  breeds,  one  of  which 
was  a  heifer ;  this  I  put  with  a  domestic  bull,  and  it  produced  a  bull- 
calf.  This  I  castrated  and  it  made  a  very  fine  steer,  and  when  killed 
produced  very  fine  beef.  I  bred  from  the  same  heifer  several  calves, 
and  then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  perfect,  I  put  one  of  them  to 
the  buffalo  bull,  and  she  brought  me  a  bull  calf,  which  I  raised  to  be  a 
very  fine  large  animal,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  world  of  his  blood, 
namely,  a  three-quarter,  half  quarter,  and  a  half  quarter  of  the  common 
blood.  After  making  these  experiments,  I  have  left  them  to  propagate 
their  breed  themselves,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  few  half  breeds,  and 
they  always  proved  the  same,  even  by  a  buffalo  bull.  The  full-blood  is 
not  as  large  as  the  improved  stock,  but  as  large  as  the  ordinary  stock 
of  the  country.  The  crossed  or  half-blood  are  larger  than  either 
the  half-blood  or  common  cow.  The  hump,  brisket,  ribs,  and  tongue  of 
the  full  and  half-blooded  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  common  beef, 
but  the  round  and  other  parts  are  much  inferior.  The  udder  or  bag  of 
the  buffalo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  cow,  but  I  have  allowed 
the  calves  of  both  to  run  with  their  dams  upon  the  same  pasture,  and 
those  of  the  buffalo  were  always  the  fattest;  and  old  hhnters  have  told 
me  that  when  a  young  buffalo  calf  is  taken,  it  requires  the  milk  of  two 
cows  to  raise  it.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  haviug  received  the  same 
information  from  hunters  of  the  greatest  veracity.  The  bag  or  adder  of 
the  halt-breed  is  larger  than  that  of  full-blooded  animals,  and  they 
would,  1  have  no  doubt,  make  good  milkers. 

'*  The  wool  of  the  wild  buffalo  grows  on  their  descendants  when  domes- 
ticated, but  I  think  they  have  less  of  wool  than  their  progenitors.  The 
domesticated  buffalo  still  retains  the  grunt  of  the  wild  animal,  and  is  in- 
capable of  making  any  other  noise,  and  they  will  observe  the  habit  of 
having  select  places  within  their  feeding-grounds  to  wallow  in. 

"The  buffalo  has  a  much  deeper  shoulder  than  the  tame  ox,  bat  is 

*  Gallatin  (Aibert),  A  Syuopsis  of  the  Indiau  Tribes  of  North  America;  Trana.  Amer. 
Antiquariau  Soc,  Vol.  II,  p.  i;JO,  footnote. 

tDr.  AVoodhouse  states  that  lie  had  seen  "a  few  of  these  aniroals  tamed  in  the  Creek 
nation,  rnnuin«;  with  the  common  cattle.'' — Sitgrkavivs's  Report  of  «m  Exped,  down  the 
Zuni  and  Colorado  Rivers,  p.  57. 

t  Sibley  (H.  H.),  in  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  iStates,  Vol.  IV,  p.  llu. 
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lighter  behind.  He  walks  more  actively  than  the  latter,  and  I  think  has 
more  strength  than  a  common  ox  of  the  same  weight.  I  have  broken 
them  to  the  yoke,  and  found  them  capable  of  making  excellent  oxen; 
and  for  drawing  wagons,  carts,  or  other  heavily  laden  vehicles  on  long 
journeys,  they  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  common  ox. 
1  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  longevity  of  the  buffalo, 
as  all  mine  that  have  died  did  so  from  accident,  or  were  killed  because 
they  became  aged.  I  have  some  cows  that  are  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
that  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  them  has  now  a  sucking  calf. 

"The  young  buffalo  calf  is  of  a  sandy  red  or  rufous  color,  and  com- 
mences changing  dark  brown  at  about  six  months  old,  which  last  color 
it  always  retains.  The  mixed  breeds  are  of  various  colors;  I  have  had 
them  striped  with  black,  on  a  gray  ground,  like  the  zebra,  some  of  them 
brindled  red,  some  pure  red  with  white  faces,  and  others  red  without 
any  markings  of  white.  The  mixed  bloods  have  not  only  produced  in 
my  stock  from  the  tame  and  the  buffalo  bull,  but  I  have  seen  the  half- 
bloods  reproducing,  viz,  those  that  were  the  product  of  the  common 
cow  and  wild  buffalo  bull.  I  was  informed  that,  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  cows  that  were  considered  best  for  milking  were  from 
the  half-blood,  down  to  the  quarter,  and  even  eighth,  of  the  buffalo 
blood.  But  my  experiments  have  not  satisfied  me  that  the  half-buffalo 
bull  will  produce  again.  That  the  half-breed  heifer  will  be  productive 
from  either  race,  as  1  have  before  stated,  I  have  tested  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt. 

**The  domesticated  buffalo  retains  the  same  haughty  bearing  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  his  natural  state.  He  will,  however,  feed  or  fatten  on 
whetever  suits  the  tame  cow,  and  requires  about  the  same  amount  of 
food.  I  have  never  milked  either  the  full-blood  or  mixed  breed,  but 
have  no  doubt  they  might  be  made  good  milkers,  although  their  bags 
or  udders  are  less  than  those  of  the  common  cow ;  yet,  from  the  strength 
of  the  calf,  the  dam  must  yield  as  much  or  even  more  milk  than  the 
common  cow."* 

From  the  foregoing  the  following  facts  are  snflBciently  attested  :  (1) 
That  the  buffalo  is  readily  susceptible  of  domestication  ;  (2)  that  it  in- 
terbreeds freely  with  the  domestic  cow;  (3)  that  the  half-breeds  are 
fertile ;  and  (4)  that  they  readily  amalgamate  with  the  domestic  cattle. 
The  advantages  that  arise  from  the  mixed  race  are  less  clearly  apparent, 
as  their  adaptability  to  labor  seems  as  yet  to  have  not  been  properly 
tested,  although  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  oft'er  encouragement 
in  this  direction.    A  larger  race  than  either  of  the  original  stocks  seems, 

'Audubon  and  Bachuiao's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  VoK  II,  pp.  52-54.  Mr. 
Wickliffe*8  account  of  his  observations  and  experiments  has  been  repeatedly  quoted 
by  different  writers  on  the  subject  of  tho  domestication  of  the  bunalo  (see  Baird, 
Patent-Office  Report,  Aj^riculture,  Part  II,  1851-'5*2,  pp.  1*26-128  ;  Hind,  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  Vol.  II,  p.  113),  and  embraces  nearly  all  of  importance  as  yet  pub- 
lished relating  to  the  subject. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  tho  astonishing  do<;matism  with  which  School- 
craft, four  years  aft-er  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wickliffc's  account  of  his  experiments  in 
domesticating  the  buffalo,  and  thi'ce  years  after  its  republication  by  Professor  Baird, 
asserts  that  while  'Hhe  calf  of  the  bison  has  often  been  captured  on  the  frontiers,. and 
brought  up  with  domestic  cattle,"  and  been  "  measurably  tamed,"  that  *^  it  produces  no 
cross/^  and  *'  w  utterly  barren  in  this  stated  He  alludes  also  to  the  statement  of  Gomara 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  domestication,  his  statement  being  revived,  Schoolcraft  adds, 
•and  "  in  a  manner  galvanized  by  a  justly  eminent  writer  [Humboldt], after  the  uniform 
obserraiion  of  the  French  and  English  colonists  of  America,  dwa^rmiw//  [!],for  more 
than  two  centuries,  the  practicability  of  its  domestication";  and  further  states  that 
"-a//  visitors  and  travellers  who  have  spoken  on  the  snbject  coincide  in  the  opinion  that 
the  bison  is  incapable  of  domestication j  and  that  it  is  not  without  imminent  peril  to 
themselves  that  the  fierce  and  untamable  herds  of  it  are  hunte<l.'' — History^  Coudilxtyt^^ 
and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Part  V  (^Itio^*^,  ^.  ASi. 
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however,  to  result  from  the  crossing  of  tbe  buffalo  with  the  cow,  and  a 
probable  improvement  in  milking:  qualities. 

The  domestication  of  the  butfalo  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  only 
in  regions  where  farm-labor  was  done  chiefly  by  the  use  of  horses  or 
mules.  Galissoniere,  as  already  noticed  (see  anteaj  p.  198),  writing  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  believed  the  buffalo  would  "  be  adapt4?d  to 
ploughing," and  that  **  they  would  possess  thesame  advantage  that  horses 
have  Qver  domestic  oxen,  that  is,  superior  swiftness."  bu.t  the  question 
has  as  yet  received  little  attention.  Being  more  active  than  the  domes- 
tic ox,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  might  make  a  superior  farm 
animal,  especially  since,  as  Professor  Shaler  suggests  to  me,  they  would 
be  far  better  able  to  endure  the  intense  heat  of  summer  than  ordinary 
cattle,  besides  being  swifter  and  stronger. 

From  what  is  already  known  of  the  behavior  of  the  buffalo  under 
domestication,  it  seems  altogether  tractable  and  docile.  A  letter  written 
by  Mr.  P.  B.  Thompson,  sr.,  to  Professor  Shaler,  respecting  the  domes- 
tication of  the  buffalo  in  Kentucky,  bears  further  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Thompson  says  (under  date  of  '*Harrodsburgh,Ky..  October  30,  1875- ): 
.'*Iu  reply  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  buffaloes  formerly  owned  by 
Col.  George  C.  Thompson,  of  Shawnee  Springs,  Mercer  County,  permit 
me  to  say  that  my  remembrance  of  them  runs  back  at  least  fifty  years. 
My  first  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  bull  and  three  cows.  They  were 
kept  in  a  park  of  about  sixty  acres  of  blue-grass.  In  the  same  park 
were  about  fifty  deer,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  elk.  The  animals  in 
the  park  were  fed  but  little,  and  given  the  same  food  as  other  cattle. 
The  elk  and  deer  were  but  slightly  domesticated,  but  the  buffaloes  be- 
came as  gentle  as  any  other  cattle  that  were  not  constantly  handled.  I 
have  been  often  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they 
could  have  been  used  as  beasts  of  labor,  or  that  the  females  would  have 
submitted  to  milking.  There  were  but  few  young,  they  being  poor 
breeders,  which  was  probably  the  effect  of  neglect.  They  were  very 
long-lived ;  one  of  them  must  have  been  thirty  years  old,  the  others 
over  twenty.  The  bull  died  many  years  ago ;  the  last  cow  about  a  year 
since. 

"  During  the  whole  time  I  do  not  think  they  ever  broke  a  fence,  or 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  park  unless  driven.  Other  cattle  were 
put  in  the  park,  and  it  was  used  at  times  for  a  calf  lot.  They  were  not 
vicious  to  either  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  or  sheep.  The  two  last  left  were 
cows,  who  survived  the  bull  at  least  fifteen  years.  They  were  calved  in 
the  park,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  docile  and  harmless." 

No  attempt  appears  as  yet  to  have  been  made  to  perpetuate  an  un- 
mixed domestic  race  of  the  buffalo.  Probably  after  a  few  generations 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  natural  untractableness,  and  when  cas- 
trated would  doubtless  form  superior  working  cattle,  from  their  greater 
size  and  strength  and  great  natural  agility.  While  on  the  plains  in 
1871  1  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  buffalo  l)eing 
domesticated  and  trained  to  work,  and  while  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  such  a  thing  was  wholly  feasible,  I  could  not  learn  that  it  bad 
been  properly  attempted.  I  heard  of  instances  where  buffaloes  bad 
been  broken  to  the  yoke,  and,  though  strong  and  serviceable,  tbey^^re 
at  times  rather  unmanageable.  When  on  a  journey  they  are  liable,  it 
is  said,  when  thirsty,  ^'  to  break  for  water,"  rushing  precipitately  dcrn 
the  steep  banks  of  the  nearest  stream  to  slake  their  thirst,  dragging 
after  them  the  wagon  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  with,  of  course, 
rather  unpleasant  results. 

The  fate  of  extermination  so  surely  awaits,  sooner  or  later,  the  buftlo       i 
in  its  wild  state  that  its  domestication  becomes  a  matter  of  great  ittte^ 
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est,  and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  stock-growers, 
some  of  whom  should  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  perpetuate 
the  pure  race  in  a  domestic  ^tate.  The  attempt  can  be  hardly  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  an  enterprise  that  would  eventually  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory and  ]}robably  a  profitable  result,  with  the  possibility  of  adding 
another  valuable  domestic  animal  to  those  we  already  possess.  It 
seems  probable,  also,  that  a  mixed  race  might  be  reared  to  good 
advantage.[*] 

[*  Siucc  the  origiual  piiblic«ntion  of  this  paper,  some  months  since,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  successful  att4?nipt  to  domesticate  the  bnlfalo 
in  Howard  County,  Xebra^jka,  ])ublished  in  the  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm  newspaper  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  issue  of  November  10,  1870.  An  attempt  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  authority  for  the  statements  given  below,  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, I  can  only  give  the  matter  at  secondhand.    The  account  in  full  is  as  follows : 

*'  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  may  be  now  set  down  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  cross  of  the  buflfalo  with  milch  cows  are  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  yield  a 
fair  amount  of  very  rich  milk.  The  male  proiluce  of  this  cross  make  excellent  bulls, 
and  when  crossed  with  good  milkers  of  any  of  the  milch  families,  yield  largely  of  a 
rich  quality  of  milk,  from  which  the  tinest  butter  can  be  made.  In  certain  sections  of 
Nebraska,  especially  in  Howard  County,  half  and  quarter  bred  buffalo  stock  is  quite 
common.  Notwithstanding  the  dairy  stock  in  that  State,  crossed  originally  with  the 
buifalo,  were  of  an  ordinary  character,  the  half-breds  yield  an  average  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  quarts  per  day,  the  milk  being  of  a  rich  and  fine  flavor,  making  the  best  of 
butter,  and  very  nearly  equalling  the  Jerseys  in  the  quantity  obtained  from  a  given 
proportion.  These  facts  are  obtained  from  J.  W.  Cunningham,  esq.,  now  of  Erie,  Pa., 
formerly  of  Howard  County,  Nebraska,  who  vouches  for  their  correctness,  having 
largely  experimented  with  these  half  and  quarter  bred  buffalo  cows.  This  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  thousands  of  breeders  and  farmers  in  the  far  West,  and  notably  so 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  besides  the  dairy  quality  which  these  half-breds  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  they  take  on  tiosh  and  fat  rapidlv,  and  make  excellent  beef.'' 

In  another  column  of  the  same  issue  occurs  the  following: 

**The  long-mooted  question  whether  the  buffalo  cannot  be  successfully  utilized  for 
dairy  purposes  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  satisfactorily  settled.  The  apprehen- 
sions hitherto  entertained  regarding  the  untamable  nature  of  the  buffalo,  and  that  the 
[characteristics  of  this  branch  of  the  bovine  family  would  be  certain  to  crop  out  through 
indeflnite  crossings,  appear  to  be  totally  groundless.  As  will  be  seen  under  the  head 
3f  stock  items,  in  this  day's  issue,  the  buffalo,  or  more  properly  American  bison 
[  Boa  americanu8)j  is  being  used  extensively  in  portions  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  bor- 
Jering  on  the  wild  prairies  of  the  far  West  for  stock  purposes,  and  that  half  and  quar- 
ter bred  females  of  the  bison  family  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milk.  A  remark- 
i1)le  feature  connected  with  this  cross  of  the  bison  with  domestic  cattle  is  the  fact  that 
the  color  of  the  bison  and  the  majority  of  its  distinguishing  characters  disappear  after 
successive  crossings.  Its  outward  conformation  is  also  in  process  of  time  in  a  great 
lef^ree  lost  sight  of.  The  hunch,  or  lump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  spinous  processes 
}f  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  becomes  diminished  with  each  successive  cross,  and  will 
loiibtless  also  disappear  entirely  as  the  original  type  becomes  merged  in  the  domestic 
inimal. 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  now  living  at  Erie,  Pa.,  formerly  of  Howard  County,  Ne- 
braska, in  a  recent  letter  presents  many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, based  upon  his  own  experience,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmers  and  breeders  of  the  western  country.  He  writes :  •  The  buffaloes  on  my  ranch 
consisted  of  two  young  cows  and  one  bull.  I  fed  them  carefully  with- the  cows,  but 
kept  them  confined  at  night.  In  the  spring  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  my  cows 
were  with  calf  by  the  buffalo  bull.  The  calves  proved  to  be  both  heifers.  When 
three  years  old  they  became  mothers,  the  sire  being  of  short-horn  stock.  The  calves 
were  weaned,  and  the  mothers,  although  showing  some  of  the  buffalo  characteristics, 
proved  to  be  very  good  milkers,  quite  gentle,  giving  an  average  of  fourteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  for  at  least  five  months,  and  such  rich  milk  I  never  saw.  This  strain  of 
buffalo  stock  extends  through  a  considerable  section  of  Howard  County.  I  have  a 
half-bred  bull  of  this  stock  which  proves  to  be  both  useful  and  attractive.  There  are 
others,  I  learn,  in  other  sections  of  Nebraska  who  own  half  and  quarter  breeds  that 
prove  to  be  very  hardy.*  From  other  sources  in  the  West  we  learn  that  the  cross  of 
the  American  bison  with  native  and  grade  short-horn  cattle  has  proved  completely 
successful,  experiments  having  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  satisfy  the 
most' skeptical  people.  Utilizing  the  buffalo  for  dairy  purposes  is  an  old  custom  in  the 
hot  countries  ot  the  eastern  continent,  where  almost  all  the  cheese  is  made  of  buffalo 
milk.  The  business  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new  and  not  yet  fully  developed, 
but  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  it  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  yeax^ 
tbroaghout  the  entire Vestern  country.''— J.  A.  A.  ] 
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REPORT  ON  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST 

AND  OTHER  INSECTS  NOW  INJURING  OR  LIKELY  TO  INJURE  FIELD  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


By  a.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 

Salem^  Mass.^  April  29,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  present  a  report  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  lo- 
cust and  other  insects  injurious  to  the  field  and  garden  crops  of  the 
Western  Territories,  including  a  few  injurious  species  found  ou  the  Pa- 
cificcoast,  which  section  of  our  Union  is  happily  remarkably  exempt  from 
noxious  insects.  I  have  included  in  the  report  a  few  forms  found  injur- 
ing the  timber-trees  of  Colorado,  and  described  others,  which,  from  the 
habits  of  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  States,  will  undoubtedly  in  future 
years  be  more  or  less  destructive.  I  have  also  introduced  accounts 
of  certain  eastern  species  which  will  probably  from  time  to  time  be 
transported  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  great  plains. 
Accounts  of  the  cotton  army-worm,  the  northern  army-worm,  as  well 
as  the  tobacco-worm,  et<;.,  are  introduced  to  give  completeness  to  the 
subject. 

My  report  is  partly  based  on  the  results  obtained  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Utah,  while  attached  for  seven  weeks  to  your  survey,  late  in  June, 
the  whole  of  July,  and  early  in  August,  1875.  I  have  also  received  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler,  who,  as  a  member  of  your  Survey,  visited 
Colorado  the  same  summer.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain News,  for  valuable  information  regarding  the  locust,  and  also 
to  Mr.  John  L.  Barfoot,  curator  of  the  Salt  Lake  Museum,  for  notes 
on  destructive  insects  in  Utah.  Acknowledgments  and  thanks  are  due 
to  other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

Some  of  the  matter  relating  especially  to  eastern  insects  is  taken 
from  my  own  notes  made  for  a  number  of  years  past  in  Maine  and 
jNIassachusetts.  I  should  also  acknowledge  the  important  information 
and  illustrations  derived  from  the  nine  annual  reports  of  Prof.  0.  V. 
liiley.  State  entomologist  of  Missouri ;  from  the  fourteen  annual  reports 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  State  entomologist  of  New  York ;  as  well  as  Harris's 
^'Treatise  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusetts.''  Some  of  the 
facts  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  my 
"Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  from  the  ''American  Naturalist." 

In  preparing  the  accounts  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat-midge,  the  wheat 
joint-worm,  and  chinch-bug,  as  well  as  the  cotton  army-worm,  I  became 
painfully  aware  of  the  unreliable  and  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  and  habits  of  these  insects,  and  of  the  great  need 
of  a  systematic  and  thorough  inquiry  into  their  natural  history. 
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The  facts  here  presented  may  often  seem  disconnected  and  desaltory, 
but  few  except  experts  in  uataral  history  are  perhaps  aware  how  diffi- 
cult a  task  it  is  to  follow  out  the  transformations  of  any  particular  in- 
sect, and  study  thoroughly  its  habits  in  its  different  stages  of  growth. 
Unlike  fishes,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  which  have  similar  habits  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  an  insect,  with  its  three  separate  stages  of  larva,  pupa, 
and  adult,  leads,  as  it  were,  three  lives,  with  different  surroundings,  and 
in  each  of  these  stnges  may  be  regarded  as  a  different  animal.  Then  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  of  what  beetle  or  moth  or  bee 
such  or  such  a  grub  or  caterpillar  is  the  young.  Our  entomologists  are 
not  numerous  enough,  and  often,  from  their  time  being  taken  up  with  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession,  usually  not  that  of  science,  are  unable  to  be 
long  enough  in  the  field  to  observe  for  themselves  the  habits  of  insects. 
Unfortunately,  also,  so  backward  is  the  science  of  entomology  in  this 
countrj",  that  its  students  are  at  present  fully  engrossed  with  the  labor 
of  classifying  and  describing  the  adult  insects.  When  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  probably 
at  a  low  estimate,  10,000  species  of  Ilyimmoptcra  (bees,  wasps,  ichneu- 
mon-llies,  saw-llies,  etc.),  nearly  as  many  butterflies  and  moths,  about 
10,000  species  of  two-winged  flies  {Diptera),  as  many  hteties  {Coleoptera) 
and  bugs  (Hemiptera)^  and  several  thousand  species  of  grasshoppers, 
etc.  (Orthoptera)j  and  neuropterous  insects,  such  as  dragon-flies,  cad- 
dis-flies, etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  amounting  to  upward  of  50,000  species  of 
insects,  not  to  speak  of  the  spiders,  mites,  and  ticks,  centipedes  and 
millipedes,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mere  preliminary  work  of  identify-* 
ing  and  properly  describing  these  mj'riad  forms — an  intellectual  work 
requiring  quite  as  much  good  sense,  discretion,  and  knowledge  as  is 
shown  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  the  law,  or  teaching — it  is  evident 
that  all  this  work,  which  is  simply  preliminary  in  its  nature,  is  a  vast 
one,  and  that  the  combined  exertions  of  many  minds  over  several  gen- 
erations will  not  exhaust  the  subject.  As  it  is,  there  are  in  this  couDtry 
only  about  thirty  entomologists  who  publish  anything  relating  to  in- 
sects. Necessary  as  it  is,  this  work  of  classification  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  and  most  useful  branch  of  natural  science.  He  who  studies 
carefully  the  habits  and  structure  of  one  insect,  and,  if  it  is  injurioas  to 
agriculture,  laj's  be/ore  the  farmer  or  gardener  a  true  story  of  its  life,  is 
a  true  benefactor  to  agriculture,  and  at  the  sam€  time  benefits  science 
more  than  he  who  describes  hundreds  of  new  species. 

We  have  little  idea  how  many  kinds  of  insects  are  preying  upon  oar 
field  and  garden  crops,  our  shade,  ornamentiil,  and  forest  trees.  There 
are,  probably,  within  the  limits  of  our  country  5,000  different  kinds, 
which  are  either  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  devastation,  or  are 
destined  to  be,  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  which  means  in  this  in- 
stance the  destruction  of  the  natural  food  of  these  insects  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  similar  diet,  our  choicest  grains  and  fruits,  in  its  stead. 

In  the  densely-populated  countries  of  Europe  the  losses  occasioneti 
by  injurious  insectsare  most  severely  felt,  though  from  manycauses,  sncb 
as  the  greater  abundance  of  their  insect-parasites  and  the  far  greater 
care  taken  by  the  people  to  exterminate  their  insect-enemies,  they  have 
not  proved  so  destructive  as  in  our  own  land.    MM.  Pasteur  and  Qua- 
trefages,  whose  names  are  illustrious  as  original  investigators,  were  com-       i 
missioned  by  the  French  government  to  study  the  causes  of  the  silk-       fl 
worm  disease,  pehrine^  and,  as  the  result  of  their  studies,  8ilk-cultare,an      1 
interest  involving  millions  of  dollars,  will  probably  again  be  restored  to 
France  and  Italy.    It  should  be  remembered  that  this  remarkable  resoltis 
due,  primarily,  to  the  most  abstruse  researches  upon  a  microscopic  plant 
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by  specialists,  for  the  pure  love  of  science.  Their  cloister  studies,  put  to 
practical  account,  saves  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  largest  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Southern  Europe.  In  like  uianner,  had  tbe  United 
States  encouraged  the  entomologist  and  botanist  in  their  studies,  and 
caused  them  to  be  turned  to  practical  account,  we  sbould  not  have  had 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  Northeastern  States;  our  cot- 
ton-crop could  perhaps  have  been  doubled,  and  our  garden  and  field 
crops  would  have  regularly  yielded  a  steady  return  to  the  producer. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tbe  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  by  the  last  census  amounted  in  value  to  $2,500,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  we  in  all  probability  annualUi  lose  over  $200,000,000  from  the 
attacks  of  injurious  insects  alone.  The  losses  from  the  ravages  of  the 
locust  in  the  border  States  in  1874  were  estimated  at  84:5,000,000.  The 
estimated  money  loss  occasioned  by  the  chinch-bug  in  Illinois  in  1864 
was  over  873,000,000;  in  Missouri,  in  1874,  it  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  819,000,000.  The  average  annnal  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  cot- 
ton-worm is  probably  between  825,000,000  and  850,000,000.  Add  to 
these  tbe  losses  sustained  by  the  attacks  of  over  a  thousand  other  spe- 
cies of  insects  which  affect  our  cereals,  forage  and  field  crops,  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs,  garden-vegetables,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
our  hard  and  pine  forests  and  stored  fruits,  and  it  will  not  be  thought 
an  exaggeration  to  put  our  annual  losses  from  the  ravages  of  insects  at 
8200,000,000.  If  the  people  of  this  country  would  only  look  at  this  an- 
.nual  depletion,  this  absolute  waste,  which  drags  her  backward  in  the 
race  with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  they  might  see  the  necessity, 
of  taking  eifectual  preventive  measures  in  restraining  the  ravages  o^' 
insects  with  care  and  forethought,  based  on  the  observations  of  scien- 
tific men.  I  believe  that  from  850,000,000  to  8100,000,000,  or  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  this  annual  waste,  could  be  saved  to  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  National  Government  has  caused  the 
locust  evil  to  be  investigated,  such  other  insects  as  the  chinch-bug, 
cotton-worm,  Hessian  fly,  &c.,  may  hereafter  be  examined  and  reported 
uiK)n. 

With  thanks  for  the  liberal  spirit  you  have  shown  in  causing  the  in- 
jurious insects  of  the  Territories  surveyed  by  you  to  be  studied,  and  for 
the  generous  way  in  which  this  report  has  "been  illustrated,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  its  practical  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  Territo- 
ries visited, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jr. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologint-in-Charge. 


INSECTS  INJURING  CEREALS,  GRASSES,  ETC, 

The  Western  Migfutory  Locust,  Caloptemis  spretm  of  Thomas,  appearing  period- 
ically in  vast  swarms  in  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  British  America,  and  Colorado, 
aucl  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  periodically  migrating  eastward  to  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Western  Missouii ;  a  medium-sized  grasshopper,  with  red 
hind  legs,  consuming  entire  fields  of  grain,  corn,  .grass,  etc.,  eating  both  stalk  and 
leaves.  * 

As  a  study  of  tbe  habits,  distribution,  and  ravages  of  tbe  western 
migratory  locust  is  of  special  importance,  and  tbe  desire  for  fresb  in- 
formation regarding  tbe  babitsof  tbe  insect  in  its  borne  on  tbe  elevat<^^ 
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plateau  of  the  Rocky  MouDtaiDS  led  Professor  Hayden  to  urge  me  to 
give  special  atteutioii  to  these  poiuts,  I  shall  devote  »  good  deal  of 
space  to  a  description  of  the  habits  of  this  iusect,  whose  ravages  have 
been  aud  are  still  destined  to  be  so  calamitous. 

I  will  first  give  an  account  of  my  own  observations  in  the  Western 
Territories,  and  then  give  a  general  account  based  on  the  facts  observed 
by  diil'erent  entomologists,  and  close  with  suggestions  as  to  the  remedies 
to  be  employed  and  measures  that  should  be  taken  by  Government  aud 
State  and  Territorial  authorities  to  anticipate  future  invasions.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  give  a  full  historical  sketch  of  locust  invasions  in  the 
line  of  States  lying  directly  west  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  beginning 
with  Minnesota  and  ending  with  Texas,  forming  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  locust  region,  since  this  has  already  been  done  by  Professor  Kiley 
in  his  seventh  and  eighth  annual  reports  on  the  injurious  insects  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  facts  given  by  him  and  others  are  epitomized  in  the  tab- 
ular view  of  the  locust  migrations  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  present 
report.  Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  in  his  valuable  "  Report  on  the  Boeky 
Mountain  Locust,  for  187G,''  has  given  an  account  of  the  locust  invasioos 
in  that  State,  with  valuable  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  insect.  From  the 
data  he  has  there  published  1  have  been  able  to  correct  the  tabular  view 
of  locust  invasions  I  had  extracted  from  my  report  and  published  in  ad- 
vance in  the  American  Naturalist  for  January,  1877.  In  addition  to 
what  is  stated  in  his  report  for  1876,  Mr.  Whitman  writes  nie,  under 
date  of  February  18,  1877:  "  I  cannot  find  that  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  locusts  in  Minnesota  in  1835.  The  only  authority  that  I  know 
for  it  is  the  article  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1858, 
which  mentions  them  as  appearing  on  the  reservations,  or,  at  least, 
among  the  Indians.'' 

THE  LOCUST  IN  COLORADO. 

I  first  saw  the  eflTects  of  the  ravages  of  this  locust  along  the  railroad 
leading  from  Cameron,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  June  24,  1875.     It  was 
stated  to  me  that  the  devastations  of  the  grasshopper  extended  over  an 
area  of  300  square  miles,  beginning  at  a  point  about  50  miles  east  of 
Kearney  and  extending  about  70  miles  west  of  Kansas  City.    At  this 
date  the  locusts   had  left  the  country  two  weeks  previous,  but  a 
few  feeble  stragglers  being  left,  with  red  mite  under  the  wings.    The 
corn  aud  wheat  fields  were  bare;  now  and  then  scattered,  half-eateo 
corn-stalks  indicated  the  former  presence  of  a  fiourishing  field  ;  rarely 
had  a  field  been  left  untouched.    It  was  evident  that  the  swarms  were 
local  in  their  attacks.    As  regards  the  devastations  of  the.  locust  io 
IMissouri  in  1875,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley's  "  Eighth 
lleport  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  1876,  where  ample  details  are  given. 

At  Lawrence,  Kans.,  the  town  and  surrounding  country  had  been 
swept  by  vast  swarms,  leaving  scarcely  a  green  thing,  except  in  oue 
portion  of  the  town  which  had  been  left  untouched.  Until  June  25  the 
air  had  been  filled  with  locusts  fiying  at  a  great  height,  but  after  that 
date  they  were  not  seen,  and  but  a  few  stragglers  were  observed,  hop- 
ping feebly  about  the  roadside.  The  marks  of  their  jaws  were  api)aient 
on  the  fences  and  on  the  bark  of  apple  aud  peach  trees,  in  which  rings 
had  been  gnawed.  The  grounds  about  one  house  had  been  protected 
by  tarred  boards  nailed  to  the  fence,  and  by  ditches  within  the  incto- 
sure  which  were  emptied  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  at  least  70  bushels 
having  been  taken  out.  An  attempt  was  made  to  save  valaable  flr-trew 
by  covering  them  with  blankets,  the  edges  of  which  were  kept  down  by 
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Boil,  bat  still  the  locosts  crept  ander.  Peach-trees  were  defoliated,  the 
frait  devoured,  and  the  stones  left  attached  to  the  stems,  while  the 
branches  were  girdled.  As  the  habits  of  the  grasshopper  were  studied 
at  Lawrence  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
pnblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  for 
1875, 1  condense  his  statements  as  the  results  of  the  observations  of  an 
accomplished  entomologist  living  farther  west  than  any  other  trained 
observer.  Professor  Snow  first  observed  the  recently-hatched  locust  on 
the  6th  of  April.  "They  were  very  diminutive  in  size,  and  when  dis- 
turbed by  my  walking  among  them,  would  hop  only  two  or  three  inches 
high,  looking  very  much  like  the  grains  of  sand  in  rapid  motion  upon  a 
vibrating  acoustic  plate."  About  the  10th  of  May  the  young  locusts 
began  to  desert  their  hatching-grounds,  which,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  where  the  locusts  which  had  arrived  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateau  during  the  previous  summer  laid  theireggs,  the  latter  being 
the  parents  of  the  brood  observed  by  Professor  Snow.  As  these  locusts 
increased  in  size  they  spread  around,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  namely, 
before  the  wings  are  formed,  that  they  were  m6st  injurious.  In  fifty- 
live  d«ays  after  hatching,  the  locust  acquires  its  wings  and  takes  flight. 
They  were  first  seen  to  rise  and  take  flight,  for  their  final  departure,  on 
June  3.  By  the  12th  of  June,  just  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  their 
last  molt,  very  few  remained  in  the  pupa  for  partially- winged)  condi- 
tion. The  destruction  in  1875  was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Kausas,  along  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bail- 
road. 

Between  Lawrence  and  Topeka  the  damage  was  much  less  than  about 
Lawrence,  and  west  of  Topeka  I  could  not  see  that  the  crops  had  been 
affected.  At  Fort  Riley  very  few  locusts  wore  seen  along  the  railroad- 
track,  lleaching  Denver  June  26,  a  few  locusts,  the  remains  of  the  spring 
swarms,  were  seen  hopping  over  the  ground.  At  Denver,  5,211  feet 
elevation,  the  young  hatch  trom  March  15  until  May  15 ;  there  is  an  early 
and  a  late  brood.  A  farmer  told  us  that  he  saw  the  young  on  the  snow 
March  20,  and  again  after  another  fall  of  snow  March  28.  A  month 
later,  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  second  brood,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  a  third  brood  appears. 

At  Boulder  the  injury  from  grasshoppers  had  been  light;  the  grass- 
hoppers appeared  in  greatest  numbers  about  the  1st  of  May,  stripping 
some  cornfields,  and  destroying  about  half  the  crop,  and  then  went  up 
the  Boulder  Cailon,  May  15.  They  were  still  not  infrequently  seen  on 
the  plains. 

June  30,  at  Nederland  up  the  Boulder  Gafion,  I  flrst  saw  the  locusts 
flying  in  the  air,  toward  the  west,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east. 
Their  pupsB  were  very  abundant  on  grass,  logs,  etc  I  was  told  that 
they  had  become  fledged  on  the  25th-27th,  and  immediately  began  to  fly 
westward  up  the  canon.  At  Caribou  (9,167  feet  elevation),  the  grass- 
hoppers had  destroyed  the  first  crop.  Around  the  base  of  Arapahoe 
Peak,  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet  elevation,  adult  winged  locusts 
were  seen,  but  no  3'oung. 

July  2,  in  riding  from  Nederland  to  Blackhawk,  the  air  was  filled  with 
grassiioppers  at  an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet,  sailing  on  the  wind 
and  driven  eastward.  The  stage-driver  told  me  that  they  h.id  been 
flying  Ave  days.  The  potato-plants  were  at  this  point  5  inches  high. 
At  Blackhawk,  (7,543  feet  elevation),  the  pupseof  the  locust  was  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  winged  individuals. 

At  Goldehr,  at  base  of  the  Foot  Hills  (5,720  feet  elevation),  July  3,  the 
locust  had  been  fledged  for  five  days,  and  the  pnpsd  weie  still  abundavi^ 

38  Q  s 
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mingling  with  the  pale-green  pupre  of  Calapfenus  bivittaius  find  the  larvsB 
and  adult  of  (Edipoda  Carolina, 

At  Idaho  Springs  (7,330  feet  elevation),  July  5,  the  young  larvsB  of  the 
locust  were  smaller  than  I  had  yet  seen,  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  in  all  stages,  from  the  lately-hatched  to  the  pnpsd  and  winged 
individuals.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  first  brood  of  locusts  hutched 
about  the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May,  but  that  winged  individualsi 
did  not  appear  until  June  20.  On  Gray's  Peak,  July  7,  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  day,  a  little  snow  falling  on  the  summit  and  niin  below, 
no  grasshoppers,  wingless  or  winged,  were  seen.  In  Kelso  GuK-h, 
near  Georgetown,  no  young  were  seen«  and  but  a  few  winged  ones.  At 
Georgetown  (8,412  feet  elevation),  on  the  flats  near  the  town  the  yoaiig 
were  a  quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  long.  Mr.  K.  S.  Morrison  informed 
me  that  the  locust  at  Georgetown  begins  to  hatch  about  the  Ist  of  June, 
a  month  or  more  later  than  at  Denver,  and  continues  to  hatch  oat  until 
the  1st  of  July,  as  the  localities  differ  in  height.  About  June  23,  he  said, 
the  locusts  begin  to  get  their  wings,  but  they  do  not  migrate  until 
August,  when  they  assemble  in  great  swarms  on  the  mountains,  and 
falling  on  the  snow  in  immense  nuuil>ers,  are  eaten  by  the  bears. 

July  9,  at  Floyd's  Hill  the  grasshoppers  were  seen  by  thousands  fly- 
ing westward  up  the  cauon.  1  did  not  go  into  South  Park,  but  waa 
told  by  an  intelligent  young  man  that  at  a  point  about  a  thousand  fees 
below  the  level  of  the  park  he  saw  the  locusts  flying  about  June  25. 

July  12,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  (about  G,:^00  feet  elevation),  while 
there  were  few  to  be  seen  on  the  ground,  the  air  was  filled  with  them, 
flying  at  all  distances  from  100  to  more  than  1,0(A)  feet,  for  their  altitude 
could  be  approximately  measured  by  the  highest  sandstone  column  of 
the  Cathedral  Hocks.  When  a  locust  takes  wing,  it  rises  more  readily 
on  a  light  breeze  and  flies  off  in  a  zigzag  course,  gradually  lising 
in  height  until  it  sails  about,  if  the  wind  is  light,  in  an  uncertain  conrne. 
In  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  where  the  breeze  was  northeast,  they  were 
driven  southwest;  but  farther  up  the  valby,  toward  Manitou  Springs 
(6,297  feet  elevation),  when  the  wind  was  westerly,  they  were  borne  io 
an  easterly  direction.  Their  rapidity  of  flight  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  and  when  the  latter  was  light,  individuals  could 
be  seen  flying  about  in  all  directions,  crossing  each  other  in  their  flight, 
but  the  swarm  as  a  whole  were  moving  with  the  wind.  A  few  pupie 
were  seen  on  the  ground. 

At  Manitou,  the  locusts  are  said  to  have  hatched  out  in  April,  and  to 
have  taken  two  months  to  get  their  wings.  A  few  pup®  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  oats,  and  in-  the  spring  they  did  a  good  deal  of  damage, 
thinning  the  oats  and  devouring  the  beets  and  other  garden- vegetablei^ 
There  were  few  grasshoppers  to  be  seen  in  the  air  at  half  past  8  lo  the 
morning,  but  by  11  o'clock  there  were  many  more.  There  is  probably 
good  ground  for  the  popular  opinion  that  they  descend  to  the  groand 
at  night  and  fly  up  toward  midday,  flying  by  day  and  resting  and  feed- 
ing at  night.  ,  • 

At  this  date  I  was  informed  by  a  man  who  had  just  arrived  ftomlUr 
Play  (elevation  9,964  feet)  that  there  were  few  locnsts  (0.  spreiut)  in 
South  Park  (8,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation)  and  Arkansas  VMey  tbi« 
summer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  assistant  on  the  Survey,  writes  from  Soathem  Col-  i 

orado  that  the  grasshoppers  had  "  eaten  up  everything''  on  the  La  Ptati.  J 

On  July  14,  I  ascended  Pike's  Peak,  and  at  an  elevation  of  abooS  I 

8,000  to  9,000  feet  found  larv®  in  the  second  stage  and  papa  of  C.  V*  ] 

tus.    Some  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long  were  seen  cloBteriBf  I 
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OQ  the  fallen  trees  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  while  the  adults  were  flyiD^ 
perhaps  1,000  feet  overhead.  On  tbe  extreme  sammit  (elevation  14,147, 
Parry's  estimate  14,216,  feet),  the  locusts  were  flying,  though  not  in  great 
abundance,  at  least  500  feet  above  tbe  top;  some  fell  with  a  thud  on  tbe 
rocks  and  seemed  paralyzed  or  were  found  benumbed  on  the  snow.  I 
(lid  not  notice  that  tbey  were  flying  in  any  determinate  direction,  but 
as  vast  numbers  of  a  green  Haltica  covered  tbe  low  alpine  vegetation, 
I  judge  tbat  as  these  had  evidently  been  borne  up  by  currents  of  wind 
from  the  plains  below,  the  locusts  had  been  carried  up  in  a  similar 
manner,  especially  as  they  were  more  abundant  on  that  day  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  That,  however,  even  at  this  latter  elevatiou, 
the  winged  locusts  had  probably  come  from  the  plains  east  of  the  mount- 
ains seems  evident,  as  the  young  born  at  this  altitude  had  not  3'et  ac- 
quired their  wings.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
those  born  above  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet  arrive  at  maturity  if 
they  do  acquire  wings;  their  flight  js  only  local,  from  one  caiion'  to 
another.  It  seems  evident  that  the  vast  swarms  which  appear  occa- 
sionally must  have  been  hatched  on  the  plains  to  the  west  and  northwest, 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet. 

As  regards  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  my  own  observations  in 
Colorado,  which  were  made  between  June  27  and  July  19,  namely,  after 
the  spring  brooil  had  taken  flight  and  before  the  late  summer  swarms 
had  arrived  on  the  plains,  I  would  state: 

1.  That  in  the  canons  and  mountains  above  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet  the  young  were  too  few  in  number  and  too  late  in  their  devel- 
opment to  supply  the  material  for  the  swarms  that  visited  the  plains 
about  Denver  in  August. 

2.  Tbe  grasshoppers  seen  by  me  sailing  in  the  air  between  about  G,000 
and  9,000  feet  elevation  were  probably  derived  from  the  April  and  May 
broods  of  the  plains  about  Denver,  Ciist  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Range. 

3.  The  August  swarms  which  spread  over  the  plains  about  Denver 
and  tbe  country  north  and  south,  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  origi- 
nated in  Colorado,  but  probably  not  the  adjacent  Territories,  and  were 
derived  from  those  bred  on  tbe  plains  about  Denver  directly  east  of  tbe 
mountains,  which  were  borne  aloft  in  June,  and  then  collected  in  large 
swarms  and  migrated  back,  borne  by  westerly  winds,  later  in  tbe  sea- 
son, to  find  suitable  places  for  laying  their  eggs.  It  is  not  improbable 
tbat  tbe  earliest  local  swarms,  such  as  devastated  the  plains  of  Colorado, 
bred  in  tbe  plains  about  Denver,  and  gathered  for  about  a  month  in  tbe 
lower  portion  of  the  mountain  valleys  into  tbe  compact  and  well-organ- 
ized swarm  which,  to  some  extent,  devastated  tbe  Colorado  Plains. 
Undoubtedly  the  sexual  instinct  leads  large  swarms,  bred  during  favor- 
able seasons,  to  migrate  in  search  of  broad  plains  which  afford  the  proper 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  and  tbe  nourishment  of  their 
young.  But  it  is  evident  tbat  the  parks  and  caOons  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
liins  of  Colorado,  all  of  which  lie  above  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  pre- 
sent conditions  of  elevation,  climate,  extent  of  territory,  and  food  too 
unfavorable  for  the  production  of  tbe  immense  swarms  which  at  long 
intervals  devastate  tbe  Colorado  Plateau  and  portions  of  Kansas  and 
adjoining  States.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  late  August 
and  early  September  broods  of  locusts  noticed  by  Mr.  Byers  about 
Denver  may  have  been  born  and  bred  during  exceptionally  dry  seasons 
in  the  plains  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  thus  appeared  in  Colorado 
a  month  later  than  those  bred  east  of  tbe  mountains.  It  is  doubtful  if 
tbe  young  individuals  (larvsd)  which  I  saw  at  different  elevations  U5^  1^ 
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abont  9,000  feet  ever  arrived  at  maturity;  they  may  winter  over  and 
acquire  wings  in  the  spring,  bat  this  is  improbable. 

In  Northern  Colorado  the  grasshoppers  may  have  in  part  taken  wing 
from  the  Laramie  Plains  of  Wyoming  and  the  plateau  east  of  the  Black 
Hills,  while  the  swarms  devastating  Southern  Ooiorado'may  have  been 
in  ])art  indigenous  and  in  part  derived  from  the  plains  of  New  Mexico 
on  the  south  and  Utah  on  the  west. 

As  I  was  not  able  to  observe  the  locust  in  spring  or  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, I  am  obliged  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  others  regarding  the  hab- 
its of  the  locnst  at  these  periods.  The  following  letters  from  W.  N. 
Byers,  esq.,  written  at  my  request,  give  an  able  summary  ot  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  are  of  value,  as  the  leading  points  confirm  my 
own  impressions.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Byers's 
view  that  comparatively  few  of  the  swarms  originate  in  the  mountsiiu 
caiion,  as  originally  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  (based  on  the 
statements  of  Drs.  Parry  and  Velie),  and  reiterated  by  others: 

Dknver,  Colo.,  Augwt  22, 1S75. 

Deak  Sir:  Your  letter  of  16th  iDstant  is  before  me,  and  feariD^  that  it  may  be  mis- 
laid t>r  overlooked  if  not  answered  until  ^*  the  close  of  the  season/'  I  will  endeavor  to 
reply,  so  far  as  able  to  do  so,  now. 

Some  years  ago  I  answered  a  similar  inquiry  from  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  also  of  Dr. 
Hay  den's  Survey,  and  I  think  it  found  place  in  some  one  of  the  reports.  My  opiuloQ 
respecting  the  hatcbing-iields,  4&c.,  of  the  grasshopper  was  then  seriously  quest iuned, 
but  Professor  Thomas,  after  another  year's  observation  and  study,  freely  admitted  that 
1  was  right.  1  preKume  you  ha\e  seen  what  I  wrote  at  that  time,  or  if  you  have  not, 
that  yon  can  readily  do  so.  My  opinions  have  not  changed  since.  I  may  here  say  that 
1  lirst  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  destructive  grasshopper  in  1852,  about  the  Ist  of 
August,  upon  the  plains  of  Northern  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho,  at  which  time  they 
were  flying  east-nurtheast  in  swarms  that  obscured  the  sun. 

Their  breeding-pluces  may  be  in  any  part  of  this  arid  portion  (the  western  halQ  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  grtai  swarms  that  attain  maturity  p.iid  migrate  are  hatched, 
doubtless,  within  altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  above  sea-level.  At  7,000 
to  1:^,000  feet  they  may  se  far  mature  as  to  make  short  llights  and  remove  to  new  locaJ- 
ities  not  far  distant.  Above  8,000  feet  they  seldom,  if  ever,  become  able  to  Hy,  though 
I  have  seen  myriads  of  them  hatched  at  10,000,  11,000,  aLd  even  up  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Probably  tbey  did  not  attain  more  than  one-third  ot  their  growth  before 
being  destroyed  by  autumn  frpsts  and  snows. 

The  most  favorable  hatching-grounds  are  the  plains  like  this  east  of  the  inonntam% 
upon  which  are  situate  Denver,  Pueblo,  Greeley,  Cheyenne,  Fort  Laramie,  &«.,  from 
4,000  to  G,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Where  they  settle  down  to  propagate  their  apeciiss 
they  must  have  subsistence ;  hence  there  must  be  fertility  and  vegetation.    As  to  the 
latter,  they  are  not  very  particular,  but  are  sure  to  take  the  best  tbi-re  is.    Sexual 
union  begins  in  August  and  the  deposit  of  eggs  soon  after,  and  both  coutiDQetben 
until  stopped  by  severe  frosty  weather,  say  in  October.    They  choose,  tirat,  plowed 
ground  ;  second,  comparatively  loose  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  partially  but  not  thickly 
covered  with  grass  or  other  vegetation  ;  third,  the  most  favorable  s|>ots  where  tbey 
may  happen  to  bo  and  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  get  away.    The  female,  wiiL 
her  nether  extremity,  perforates  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  aa  deep  as  the  length  of 
her  body,  and  deposits  a  cluster  of  e^gs  that  resemble  in  size  aad  form  the  eggs  of  tbe 
caterpillar-moth  attached  to  the  twig  of  an  apple  or  cherry  tree,  except  that  io  tlM 
place  of  tbe  twiaj  there  is  a  hollow  si)ace.    They  are  cemented  together  dv  a  glntinoiis 
substance,  which  is  aoubtless  imper\'ious  to  water.    The  eggs  defiosited,  the  hole  above 
them  is  soon  tilled  and  leveled  by  wind  or  rain.    In  a  warm  wiuter  young  graesbop- 
j>er8  are  frequently  found  hatching  out  at  various  periods.    They  have  been  notedhere 
m  November,  in  February,  March,  aud  April,  but  of  course  ouly  iu  limited  areas  ukI 
binall  numbers;  and  such  do  no  harm,  being  soon  destroyed  by  cold.    Tbe  main  batch- 
iiiir  iM'gins  about  the  second  week  in  May,  and  lasts,  say,  a  month.    At  higher  alti- 
tudes; from  7,000  to  12,000  feet  (if  eggs  happen  to  have  been  deposited  there,  which  in 
rarely  the  case),  the  hatching  coatiuues  from  tbe  above  dates  until  the  last  of  Aagort 
or  even  into  September,  owing  to  the  altitude.    But  from  all  theae  latter  no  harm  need 
ever  bo  feared. 

The  ilight  of  moving  swarms  is  governed  mainly  by  the  prevailing  winds,  althongl 
they  seem  to  be  controlled  somewhat  by  choice  or  laws  of  their  own.  AchaDCeof 
wind,  or  ))articularly  a  sudden  chill,  even  slight,  brings  a  flight  of  them  auioklyto 
the  ground ;  but  if  tbe  next  day  is  fair  and  warm,  and  the  wind  favorable,  taey  again 
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circle  into  the  apper  air  and  resame  their  fligbt.  They  may  t^rry  for  sevf  ral  days, 
their  march  dependlDg  upon  the  weather  and  the  son's  warmth — the  warmer  the  better 
for  them. 

The  *'ca!loD8  of  the  monntains''  (a  very  prevalent  idea  in  the  East)  produce  bnt 
very  feio  grasshoppers — probably  not  5  per  cent. ;  the  higher  ca&ous  none  that  ever 
leave  them. 

I  suppose  that  the  swarms  that  devastated  Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  1874  were  na^ 
tives  of  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missonri  branches,  the  Yellowstone,  Powder  River, 
and  the  North  Platte^ — that  great  plateau-land  lying  betweeu  the  Black  Hills  and 
Rocky  Mountain  chains  in  Montana  and  Northem'Wyoming. 

The  same  flights  overspread  Eastern  Colorado  in  1874,  destroyed  the  late  crops  and 
deposited  their  eggs.  The  latter  hatched  out  in  May  and  June  (very  irregularly),  and 
the  young  ate  up  the  early  crops,  and  one,  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  subsequent 
plantings.  In  July  most  of  them  took  night,  but  frequent  swarms  have  appeared 
since  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  they  are  now  doing  considerable  damage  in 
several  counties.  Their  movements  this  year  have  been  very  erratic  and  entirely  un- 
certain. These  various  flights—none  of  them  very  numerous — have  been  in  various 
directions,  and  there  seems  as  vet  little  disposition  to  deposit  eggs.  I  am  told  that 
most  of  them  are  afflicted  with  parasites,  and  if  so  they  will  soon  disappear.  They 
perished  from  that  cause  in  18(>5.  It  would  be  easy  to  learu  exactly  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  plague,  provided  observers  can  be  secured  all  over  this  arid  region. 
They  afflict  some  portion  of  it  every  year.    The  scourge  only  moves  from  place  to 

Elace.  If  Government  can  secure  report,  for  instance,  from  every  district  in  which  they 
atch  next  spring,  then  trace  the  flight  of  the  moving  swarms  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  their  habits  can  be  accumtely  determined.  It  is  a  far  more  simple  task  than  the 
operations  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  serve  yon  further,  or  if  yon  desire  more  definite  report  this  fall 
of  the  season's  results,  please  let  me  know. 

Meantime,  believe  me,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant. 

WM.  N.  BYERS. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jk.,  M.  D.,  SaUm,  Mass, 

Hot  Surj»HUR  Springs,  Colo.,  October  1, 1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  postal  card  of  August  30, 1  have  but  little  more  to 
report,  respecting  the  grasshopper.  I  have  studied  them  with  some  care  here  this  fall, 
oud  will  give  in  brief  the  result.  The  first  flights  came  to  this  neighborhood  in  the  first 
week  of  August — not  numerous — and  most  of  them  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days. 
In  the  second  week  of  August  others  camo  and  in  great  numbers,  and  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  I  was  absent  the  latter  half  of  August.  In  the  first  week  of  September 
I  was  again  here  and  found  them  pairing.  Many  of  the  females  were  boring  holes  and 
appear<xl  to  be  depositing  eggs,  but  ou  examination  it  was  found  that  very  few  actu- 
ally were  deposited.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  generally  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
frothy,  gelatinous  matter,  such  as  accompanies  the  eggs;  but  I  think  in  only  two  in- 
stances during  that  week  did  I  find  eggs,  and  then  only  six  to  ten.  The  next  week, 
however,  brought  on  the  heighi;  of  the  season.  Myriads  were  boring  in  the  ground 
everywhere,  and  from  oue-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  perforations  were  found  to  contain 
from  15  to  30  eggs  each,  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  below  the  surface.  In  many 
places  the  earth  was  perfectly  honeycombed  by  their  nests.  At  this  time  (the  second 
week  in  September)  they  had  begun  dying  quite  rapidly,  and  the  living  were  feeding 
largely  upon  the  dead.  As  the  season  advances  they  subsist  more  and  more  upon  the 
dead  and  eat  less  vegetation.  Now  (October  1)  they  are  eating  the  dead  and  dying 
when  not  too  torpid  to  care  about  eating  at  all. 

I  was  again  absent  the  last  half  of  September,  and  have  returned  but  two  days  ago. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  grasshoppers  here,  but  most  are  dead.  Occasionally  a  couple 
are  seen  paired,  but  I  have  found  none  depositing  eggs. 

I  learn  that  last  year  eggs  were  deposited  in  North  Park  and  that  they  hatched 
there  in  countless  swarms  the  present  season.  I  presume  our  flights  came  from  there. 
At  any  rate  we  are  certain  of  the  young  ones  here  next  year.  The  altitude  here  is 
7,735  feet  above  the  sea.  The  west  half  of  the  park  escaped  them.  They  extended  but  « 
five  or  six  miles  west  of  this  point;  that  is,  the  swarms  that  deposited  eggs.  The  first 
swarms  (1st  to  5th  of  August)  wore  more  general,  but  did  not  stay. 

Abont  Denver,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  country  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, the  flying  swarms  were  bud  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  most  of  them 
moved  on.  Only  in  a  few  and  comparatively  limited  neighborhoods  were  many  eggs 
deposited. 

Of  those  that  died  here  a  few  were  killed  by  a  parasite,  developing  a  maggot  which 
eats  out  the  body  of  the  grasshop^ier ;  but  the  great  majority  perished  from  exhaustion 
and  cold — old  age,  perhaps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

WM.  N.  I^X^VnS., 

A.  S.  PackaiiD;  Ja.,  M.  D.,  Salenif  Mass, 
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P.  8. — Since  writing  tlie  above  I  have  made  another  greflshopper  survey,  and  find 
numbers  of  them  yet  depoHiting  eggs. 

By  the  same  mail  with  this  I  send  yon  a  small  box  of  the  eggs.  I  find  in  some 
places  the  ground  at  the  proper  depth  is  fully  one-fourth  filled  with  their  eggs.  From 
this  you  may  form  some  idea  of  their  incredible  numbers.  I  find  also  that  numeroos 
burrowing  insects,  worms,  &o..  are  living  oli'  them. 

W.  N.  B. 

•  The  earliest  swarm  of  which  I  can  find  authentic  information  isoneseen 
at  Boulder^  Colo.,  by  Professor  Kobinson,  and  whose  history  he  has 
kindly  given  in  the  following  account.  It  seems  impossible  that  this 
swarm  which  began  its  migrations  so  early  as  Jaly  20  could  have  been 
raised  among  the  parks  or  caiions  of  the  mountains.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  bred  on  the  plains,  and  collecting  and 
massing  east  of  the  mountains  were  borne  by  westerly  currents  beyond 
the  usual  breeding-grounds  of  the  species  across  the  plains  to  Eastern 
Kansas. 

UNiVERsrrY  OF  Kansas, 
Xairrrtio0,  Kan.,  Oetober  11,  1871S. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  will  very  gladly  give  you  my  observations  upon  the  swarming  of  the 
locusts  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

I  arrived  at  Denver  on  my  westward  trip  about  the  2^^  of  June.  During  a  stay  of 
six  or  seven  days  in  the  city,  1  made  frequent  excursions  to  the  neighboring  country, 
visiting  ''ranches,^'  rambling  through  fields  of  grain  and  over  the  prairie,  with  eyes 
wide  open  for  locusts,  potato-bugs,  &:c.,  of  whop«)  ravages  I  hod  previously  read  many 
reports.  At  this  time  1  found  very  few  locusts  anywhere,  not  enongh  to  do  any  percep- 
tible damage  to  vegetation.  About  the  1st  of  J  uly  I  went  over  the  Snowy  Range  down 
into  Middle  Park.  Here  I  eagerly  rene^ved  my  search  for  locusts,  urged  ou  by  the 
desire  to  use  them  as  trout-bait ;  and  you  may  be  bure  I  hunted  them  vigorously,  for 
with  nearly  every  locust  I  could  catch  a  fine  trout.  But  the  trout  were  far  plentier 
than  the  locusts.  Coming  out  of  the  mountains  about  the  20th  of  July,  hj  way  of 
Golden  City,  Just  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  1  encountered  the  advance  of  an  imuirnse 
swarm  of  locusts  sweeping  from  the  north,  filling  the  air  from  the  grouud  upwards  for 
hundreds  of  feet.  Two  or  three  milen  from  the  hills  their  flight  oppeared  to  swerve 
somewhat  more  toward  the  east.  I  passe<l  through  the  swarm  about  five  miles  from 
where  they  were  first  encountered.  The  next  day  they  settled  down  to  boaiueas  in 
the  wheat-fields  near  Denver. 

The  '^th  of  July,  leaving  Denver  for  Lawrence,  I  overtook  them  at  Salina.  The  13th 
of  Angust  they  first  appeared  in  Lawrence.  They  staid  about  ten  days,  loog  enongb 
to  eat  everything  green ,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  southeast.  Where  foiod  was  abuo- 
dant  they  traveled  slowly.  They  were  ten  days  in  going  from  this  place  to  Oiatlie^  27 
miles  farther  east,  and  five  or  six  weeks  in  reaching  Sedalia,  Mo. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  H.  ROBINSON. 

In  addition  to  tbe  facts  regarding  the  locnst  in  Colorado  in  1875, 1 
may  cite  the  following  facts  from  Professor  liiley's  eighth  re[>ort^  Mr. 
N.  C.  Meeker,  of  Greeley,  writes  that  •'  on  the  plains,  they  ap|>eared  late 
in  April  and  the  first  of  May ;  along  the  foot-hills  in  May ;  in  the  timber- 
region  and  along  the  Snowy  Range  irom  June  to  July.  •  •  About  the 
Ist  of  July,  the  first  hatched  in  the  plains-region  departed  toward  tiM 
south.  A  week  ago  (.\ugust  20)  those  hatched  in  the  Blue  MoudUios 
came  down  npon  us  »nd  then  departed  in  a  southesisterly  direction;  bn^ 
now  we  are  having  them  from  the  Snowy  Range  in  what  may  Bcetn  in- 
credible numbers.  Their  numbers,  however,  are  almost  nothing  in  coo- 
parison  with  the  myriads  that  keep  southward  every  day  aboat  ooon. 
I  estimate  that  they  cover  in  the  sky  east  and  west  a  space  twentjtf 
thirty  miles  wide,  while  they  move  in  a  body  half  a  mile  deep.  IM 
consume  about  two  hours  in  passing,  and  we  can  estimate  from  tU* 
statement  how  much  ground  they  would  cover  if  they  sboold  all  ali{{ht' 
It  seems  from  this  extract  that  so  far  north  as  Greeley  the  locoits 
came  late  in  August  from  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  aot 
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from  the  nortb,  t. «.,  Wyoming ;  while  those  hatched  earlier  in  the  season 
on  the  plains,  went  soath ward.  ^<  Sigfual-service  observations  made  at 
Denver  show  that  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  swarms 
repeatedly  passed,  and  invariably  Irom  the  north  and  northwest,  not- 
V  with8tan<liug  tbat  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  from  the 
south."  (Riley's  report.) 
.1  also  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  Meeker,  published  in  the  New  York 

Tribune : 

Grbklet,  Colo.,  May  2r*. 

We  are  trving  every  way  we  can  tbink  of  to  drive  away  the  grasshoppers,  and  we 
are  now  in  the  tuidst  of  the  battle,  but  the  woaods  of  the  coDflict  are  mainly  iuilict«<l 
by  the  insects.  Ordinarily,  the  grasshoppers  arc  not  batched  oat  of  their  eggs  until 
the  1st  of  June.  Before  this  period  the  ground  is  so  wet  and  cold  in  consequence  of 
the  spring  rains  that  the  insects  are  not  batched  out.  This  year  we  had  no  spring 
rains  to  speak  of,  hence  the  gnmud  was  warm  and  dry,  and  the  insects  appeared  about 
the  25th  of  April.  At  this  time  the  wbnat  was  just  starting,  and  the  insects  ate  it  as 
fast  as  it  grew.  Our  wheat  is  sown  in  February  and  March,  and  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  better  tbau  the  winter-wheat  of  tie  Eastern  States.  If  there  had  been. the 
usual  spring  rains  it  would  have  beeu  at  least  a  foot  high  by  the  time  the  grasshop* 
pers  appeared. 

Wheat  that  is  starting  is  greatly  injured  by  being  irrigated,  and  usually  it  does  not 
need  irrigation.  If  the  soil  is  light  the  water  quickly  cuts  gulches  which  constantly 
deepen,  and  flooding  the  ground  all  over  is  itnpossible,  especially  if  the  land  inclines 
any  way.  But  alter  the  grain  has  grown  to  souie  height  its  roots  fill  the  surface-earth 
and  the  water  cannot  cut  through  them,  and  it  forces  its  way  hither  and  thither  among 
the  blades  of  grain,  much  as  one  is  obliged  to  do  in  a  crowd  of  men.  So  it  spreads 
over  the  field  and  evenly  with  a  little  aid.  When  wheat  is  iu  this  condition,  and  the 
young  gr-isshoppers  are  hatched  iu  sandy  places  open  to  the  sun,  they  cannot  eat  the 
wheat  as  fast  as  it  grows,  and  besides  it  is  au  eas^'  matter,  by  irrigating  the  fields,  to 
drown  them,  or  at  least  to  keep  their  numbers  small.  But  even  when  they  are  eating 
the  wheat  in  a  half  a  dozen  fields,  or  in  a  dozen  fields  in  one  neighborhood,  as  fast  as 
it  grows,  there  will  be  many  other  fields  where  the  wheat  is  not  molested,  and  by  the 
time  the  pests  are  grown  and  have  wings  to  fly  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  consequently  will  mature.  Usunlly,  therefore,  the  young  grasshop- 
pers— which  came  to  our  fields  only  once  before,  two  years  ago--do  but  little  damage, 
and  the  average  yield  of  wheat  during  the  year  mentioned  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Eastern  States;  while  iu  ordinary  years  it  is  more  than  double.  In  this  place  and  all 
through  Colorado  the  gardens  are  as  bare  as  in  January,  for  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  plant  vegetables.  The  grasshoppers  do  not  touch  pease,  however,  and  these  are 
growing  fast. 

Bur.  most  of  the  mourning  is  about  the  condition  of  the  wheat-fields.  We  have  ou 
•  the  northwest  about  4,000  acres  sowed  with  wheat,  and  owned  by  thirty  or  forty  farm- 
ers. The  wheat  is  all  gone,  and  that  region  looks  like  a  desert.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  a  few  fields  in  the  midst  left,  but  we  expect  to  hear  every  day  of  their  destruction 
northeast  and  east  of  the  railroad  and  along  what  is  called  Free  Church.  The  owners 
are  ccmstantly  on  guard.  When  an  advance  detachment  of  grasshoppers  appears  it  is 
attacked  with  fire  and  water,  and  thus  for  the  present  the  enemy  is  kept  at  bay.  On 
this  side  of  the  river,  all  the  five-acre,  ten-acre,  and  twenty-acre  lots  are  without  vege- 
tation. To  the  south  there  are  several  hundred  acres  of  wheat  where  the  wheat  is 
over  knee-high  and  growing  as  if  in  arace  for  its  life.  We  may  save  500  acres  of  wheat 
out  of  r>,000,  which  will  give  us  bread,  but  we  expected  to  have  obtained  $150,000 
from  this  year's  crop.  Meau while  we  are  waiting.  Corn  will  be  planted  in  hundreds 
of  fields  within  ten  days.  All  kinds  of  garden- vegetables  are  now  growing  in  boxes  in 
the  houses,  waiting  their  chance  to  appear  with  sa^ty  in  the  outer  air.  I  expect  to  sow 
half  an  acre  of  beets  and  get  a  large  return.  There  is  no  seed-wheat  in  the  country  ; 
if  there  were  a  crop  could  be  grown ;  and  there  is  scarcely  com  enough  for  seed. 
There  is  no  barley,  uor  have  the  farmers  money  to  buy  any. 

All  this  is  a  fair  description.  As  a  people  we  are  certainly  better  off  than  those  fur- 
ther east,  because  we  have  water  at  our  command,  because  our  stock-range  Is  preserved, 
giving  to  those  keeping  cattle  their  usual  returns,  while  our  mines  of  silver  and  gold 
are  unfailing.  But  these  resources  do  not  help  our  farmers  at  all.  There  are  some 
families  now  utterly  destitute.  Every  dollar  they  had  or  could  borrow  was  put  into 
the  ground,  and  it  will  never  return.  Friends  of  such  in  the  East  should  help  them  if 
possible.  Probably  county  commissioners  can  give  some  relief;  the  legislature  may  ; 
Colorado  is  entirely  out  of  debt.  The  grangers  can  do  nothing  for  each  other,  lor  all 
are  involved. 

The  total  destruction  of  crops  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
appalling,  and  I  estimate  that  the   number  of  people  afflicted  is  oeu.tV's  X\i!^^£»  i^^A- 
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lions.  We,  here|do  not  believe  a  word  io  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  that 
the  grasHhoppers  are  dying,  or  that  a  parasite  is  eating  them.  We  have  seen  them 
come  out  of  water,  mad,  and  snow  as  strong  as  ever.  They  are  *'  iron-clad."  I  wish 
I  were  as  sure  of  one  proposition  as  I  am  that  a  machine  will  be  invented  that  will 
take  them  np  from  the  ground  and  *'  leave  not  a  wretch  behind." 

Additional  facts  regrarding  the  occurrence  of  the  locust  (C  «pr«<i«) 
in  Colorado  and  other  Territories  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts 
from  an  article  in  the  Daily  lut^rOcean,  Chicago,  October  9, 1875,  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  State  entomologist  of  Illinois : 

Their  hatching-ground  is  known  to  extend  over  the  vast  area  roughly  designated  by 
Iheiolluwing  boundary-liues  :  On  the  rast,  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian;  on 
the  south,  tile  sonth  line  of  Colorado  and  Utah ;  on  the  west,  the  west  line  of  Utah 
extended  north  to  British  America;  the  northern  line  being  somewhere  in  British 
America — even  this  area  in  the  northern  part  being  expanded  indetinitt'ly  east  and 
west.  Now  for  the  proof.  While  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, under  Dr.  Hayden,  for  four  years,  I  traveled  over  a  large  portiou  of  this  ansa, 
traversing  it  on  various  lines  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  studying  somewhat 
careinlly  the  habits  of  these  destructive  locusts.  During  this  time  I  noticed  them  in 
the  larva  and  pupa  state,  or  depositing  their  eggs  at  the  following  places  :  At  various 
points  along  the  enst  base  of  and  in  the  bordering  valley  of  the  mountains  in  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  from  North  Platte  near  Fort  Laramie  to  the  Arkansas  River ;  in  iLiratuie 

J)1ain8,  and  around  Fort  Bridger ;  from  Utah  Lake,  in  Utah,  to  Fort  Hall  in  Snake 
iiver  Valley,  Idaho  ;  in  Northwestern  Dakota  near  the  Red  River  of  the  North ;  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  range  in  Montana  along  the  valleys  of  Deer  Lodge  River,  and  the 
branehes  of  the  Upper  Missouri.    I  also  obtaineil  satisfactory  proof  of  the  same  thing 
occurring  in  British  America,  north  of  Dakota :  in  Middle  Park,  Colorado;  and  in  the 
regions  west  of  that  point;  in  Wind  River  Valley,  in  Wyoming;  in  Central  Montana 
along  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Green  River  country  west  of  South  Pass.   These  facts, 
which  are  but  a  small  portion  of  whjit  might  now  Ik*  gathered,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
work  necessary  to  be  done  if  we  undertake  to  exterminate  these  insects  by  destroying 
their  eggs  in  their  native  haunts.    If  it  can  bo  shown,  which  is  don btfnl,  that  the 
progenitors  of  the  swarms  which  visit  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  after  sweeping  tiown  from 
the  mountain  regions,  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  linnte^l  area  heretofore  mentioned 
aa  the  point  of  departure  east,  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  possible  to  devise  a  prevent- 
ive measure  apjdicable  to  their  native  haunts,  as  thi8,  with  the  exception  of  ii  com- 
paratively small  region  around  the  headquarters  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  broad  plains  lying  along  the  east  flank  of  the  mountains  susceptible  of  an  extea- 
sive  system  of  irrigation.    Before  nlUiding  to  their  oi)eratious  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  bordering  States,  I  will  present  some  faet«  in  regard  to  their  migrations  in 
and  from  the  mountains  and  northern  regions  which  will  asi^ist  the  reader  in  formmg 
a  more  correct  idea  of  their  habits  and  the  extent  of  their  operations;  and  here  he  it 
remembered  I  contine  myself  to  the  single  species  Cahptenim  spretua.     I  have  traced 
a  swarm  from  the  area  west  of  Sonth  Pa>s  to  their  stopping- place  and  hatcbiug  gronod 
north  of  Fort  Fetterman,  from  Northeastern  Dakota  nearly  to  Lake  Wiuniiieg,  ami 
have  ascertained  that  some  swarms  have  even  ext<Hi(1ed  their  mignitious,  frum^soroe 
supposed  southwest  point,  as  far  as  the  north  side  of  this  lake.    It  is  also  known  that 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  those  which  left  Colorado  moved  in  the  direction  of  Texas; 
those  visiting  Salt  Lake  Valley  have  repeatedly  come  from  the  northeast,  sometimes^ 
doubtless,  from  Cache  and  Bear  River  Valleys,  and  at  others  from  the  Snake  River 
region,  while  those  hatched  in  Salt  Lake  regions  moved  south,  in  some  instances  re* 
turning  with  the  change  of  wind.    In   1HG4  those  hutched  east  of  tho  mouutaios  in 
Northern  Wyoming  and  along  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana  swept  down  tho  e.ist  flftolE 
of  tho  range  upon  the  tields  of  Colorado,  while  a  part  moved  east  to  Manitoba «ofl 
Minnesota.    In  ltiG7  a  swarm  from  the  west  side  of  the  range  ponred  iutoMi<lii|A 
Park  and  there  deposited  their  eggs,  but  those  hatched  from  these  failed  to  scale  tiieir 
rocky  bounds;  yet,  while  these  were  vainly  striving  to  leave  their  mountain  pridoo, 
another  horde  fnmi  the  barren  regions  beyond  scvoeping  alxive  them  ovt;r  the  soovy 
crest,  ponred  down  upon  tho  valleys  east ;  and  in  another  instance  a  swarm  wasM^o 
passing  for  two  days  over  Fort  Hall  from  the  southwest.    On  the  other  hand  we  fiixl 
them  extending  their  flight  far  into  Texas  in  destructive  hordes,  yet  New  Mexico anti 
Arizona  appear  to  be  comparatively  free  from  them ;  at  least  the  very  ex  tensive  collrc- 
tioDtmade  by  Lieutenant  Wheelei's  expeditions  in  the^o  Territories  during  the  bst 
years,  which  have  been  submitUid  to  me,  contain  but  very  few  specimens  of  ibo 
<rlirf,  and  during  my  visit  to  Now  Mexico  in  1^69  I  found  scarcely  any  specimes^ 
of  Rftton  Moantains,  although  comparatively  abundant  in  Colorado,  and  «vea 
Xaw  Valley.    I  am  therefore  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statemfDl 
to  the  gruahoppcr  in  these  Territories  in  ld«>5,  if  intended  to  ap|>lj 
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These  facts,  if  added  to  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba,  will  suffice  to  show,  not  only  how  extensive  their 
range  is,  bat  also  how  varied  their  flight  is,  and  that  there  are  no  particolar  spots 
which  can  be  said  to  form  their  permanent  hatch iiig-grooiids.  That  they  prefer  the 
elevated  sandy  plateans  and  terraces  in  the  monntuin  districts  is  certain,  bnt  that  any 
particular  localities  form  the  permanent  hives  from  which  the  swarm  issne  cannot  be 
maintained.  Yet  that  those  which  visit  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  aod  even  Dakota  aud 
Minnesota,  originate  nsnally  within  a  certain  portion  of  the  mountain  region  appears 
highly  probable.  While  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  course  of  their  flight  east  of  the  mountains  is  southeast.  The  distance  trav- 
eled by  any  particular  swarm,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  positively  ascer- 
tained, yet  enough  is  known  to  indicate  that  this  may  extend  for  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred  miles.  The  honles  which  visited  Colorado  in  1864  are  supposed  by  Colonel 
Byers  to  have  originated  in  Moutana,  along  the  Yellowstone ;  and  the  swarm  which  I 
traced  through  Sweetwater  Valley  probably  traveled  over  200  miles ;  yet  the  evidence 
is  not  positive  in  either  case,  though  strongly  presumptive. 

Mflj.  J.  W.  Powell  informs  ine  that  in  August,  1867,  he  encountered 
vast  numbers  of  locusts  in  the  region  northwest  of  Pikes  Peak,  as  he 
drove  his  wagons  for  five  days  through  them,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  a  day.     It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  C.  spretm. 

In  August,  1875,  Mr.  P.  R.  Chler  visited  Colorado,  and  sends  me  the 
following  notes  on  C.  sprettts : 

When  I  first  reached  Golden,  on  August  6,  small  flocks  of  the  C.  spretm  were  flving 
from  the  direction  of  northwest  (over  the  peaks  evidently)  and  aligiiting  on  the  hills 
and  upon  the  crops  in  the  irrigated  tields;  but  these  were  nothing  to  the  hordes  which 
poured  into  the  country  near  Manitou  about  August  13-16. 

All  the  flocks  that  I  saw  consisted  of  C  epretue,  I  met  with  this  species  everywhere, 
from  north  of  Denver  to  south  of  Cufiun  City,  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains.  But 
I  did  not  see  them  as  far  east  as  Bijon.  Pt;rhaps  they  don't  love  that  locality.  And 
I  noticed  that  the  flocks  alighted  in  particular  spots,  and  did  not  apfienr  all.over  the 
plains  and  hills  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  Evidently  they  preferred  some  s[)ots  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  of  surface-soil. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Acndemy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Putnam  writes  as  follows  regarding  his  experience  with  the  locust  in 
Colorado : 

I  have  collected  this  species  in  various  parts  of  Colorado.  It  was  quite  plentiful  on 
the  plains  between  Denver  and  Boulder  City  in  Juno,  1h72,  and  later  in  the  si^ason  I 
found  it  abundant  in  the  mountains  at  Empire  City.  On  August  I  they  were  very 
abundant  high  up  above  the  timber-line  on  Parry's  Peak.  Vast  numbers  were  chilled 
by  the  snow  and  lay  at  the  base  of  the  snow-drifts  in  heaps.  They  could  be  seen,  filling 
the  air  like  snow-flakes,  to  a  great  height  above  the  extreme  summit  of  the  peak, 
13,13;)  feet.  The  wind  was  from  a  wost^^rly  direction.  In  September,  this  year  (1872),  I 
found  them  in  great  abunaance  in  Middle  Park.  In  1874  1  first  noticed  this  species  on 
Gold  Hill,  Boulder  County,  July  8,  and  on  July  11  they  appeared  at  Valmont  ond  other 
places  on  the  plains  in  great  abundance,  and  did  great  uamage.  They  received  several 
large  re-enforcements  during  the  following  week.  After  remaining  several  days,  these 
seemed  to  disappear,  but  only  to  make  room  for  another  swarm;  and  thus  they  kept 
coming  and  going  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  uniil  nothing  eatable  was  left.  At 
Empire  City  they  were  very  abundant  during  the  whole  of  my  stay,  from  August  to 
October,  but  they  seemed  to  eat  but  very  little,  if  anything.  At  CaQon  City,  in  Octo- 
ber, I  found  them  very  abundant.  They  were  very  sluggish,  and  the  sidewalks  were 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Large  nnmbers  were  seen  paired.  The  young  grass- 
hoppers hatched  out  abundantly  early  in  April,  1875.  In  1873 1  found  them  in  different 
parta  of  Western  Wyoming,  between  Fort  Bridger  and  the  Yellowstone  Lake;  bnt  on 
the  plains  bordering  the  Stinking  Water  River,  in  July,  they  were  more  abundant  than 
I  had  ever  seen  them  elsewhere  before.  In  June,  1875, 1  collected  a  few  near  the  trans- 
fer depot  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  This  is  the  most  eastern  locality  I  have  yet  seen  it. 
In  Utah  last  summer  I  failed  to  see  a  single  specimen,  although  I  looked  specially  for 
it.    (Page  265.)  • 

THE  iOCUST  IN  WYOMING. 

In  going  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  City,  July  19  and  20,  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  no  locust  was  seen,  and  the  absence  of  insect- 
life  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming  was  remarkable.    As  soon  as  tli^ 
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bonlon(  of  Utah  were  appronched,  insectn  (bnt  not  tbe  locoHt)  became 
abiiDdaiit.  Tbe  locast,  ho«vever,  breeds  as  abniidaDCly  in  Wyoming  an  in 
adjacent  Territories,  and  is  evidently  one  of  the  sources  of  luipply  for 
the  swarms  which  invade  Colorado.  In  proof  of  this  I  will  first  qnote 
Professor  Thomas,  who  makes  the  following  statement  in  Hayden^s  An- 
nnal  Kei>ort  for  1876  on  the  Geology  of  Wyoming : 

Darin;;  th^  expedition  of  the  present  year,  while  traveling  op  the  North  Platte, 
between  Fort  Fetteruian  and  Red  Bnttee  (Angnst  ^0-23),  we  obeerred  vast  oambera 
of  tbiM  Hpecie-i.  Tbey  were  not  on  the  wing,  having  to  all  appearances  ended  their 
Hight,  and  were  now  pairing.  d(»nbtlf>«(M  intending  to  deposit  th«-ir  eggs  there.  Fremont 
tinconiitered  a  similar  swarm  in  passing  over  this  part  of  the  North  Platle  Valley.  He 
remaiks:  **This  insect  has  l>eeu  so  nuraerons  since  leaving  Fort  Laramie  that  tbe 
groond  seemed  alive  with  them ;  and  in  walking  a  little  moving  cload  preoedeil  onr 
footstepH.  Tht^y  had  probably  ceased  their  flight,  and  were  preparing  to  deposit  th«:ir 
eggs.  Hy  reference  to  my  present  report  ou  the  agiicaltare  of  this  section  it  will  be 
seen  that  bcro  there  ap|>ears  to  be  an  almost  C4»nstant  cnrrent  of  air  sweeping  dowo 
the  Platte  Valley  from  the  west.  When  we  reached  Sonth  Pass  City,  I  learned  from 
Major  Baldwin  that  about  the  first  of  the  month  (Angnst)  a  large  swarm  had  cmsMd 
over  the  fioss  from  the  west,  moving  eastwanl,  and  that  they  had  not  gone  to  Wind 
River  Valley.  I  am  satistied  that  they  did  not  go  npon  the  Laramie  Plains,  as  I  visi|ed 
that  section  twice  dnring  the  season.  Nor  did  we  meet  with  any  swarca  daring  onr 
passage  up  the  Sweetwater;  we  may,  theietbre,  reasonably  infer  that  those  we  saw 
on  the  North  Platte  were  the  same  that  crossed  the  mountains  at  South  Pass.  Fiom 
whence  did  they  comef  As  wo  heard  nothing  of  them  during  oar  passage  down  Big 
Sandy  along  the  stage-rDad,  I  infer  that  they  must  have  come  from  the  northwest ;  bnt 
what  distance  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.^ 

Capt.  W.  J.  Jones  states  in  his  ^^  Report  npon  the  Reconnaissance  of 
Northwestern  Wyoming,''  made  in  the  snuimer  of  1873,  that  in  the  Green 
River  Basin  ^^  the  region  is  infested  with  great  swarms  of  grasshopi^ets." 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Byers  snrmises  that  some  of  the  swarms  which 
devastate  Colorado  cross  the  Snowy  Range  from  the  Green  River  Val- 
ley. 

THK  LOCUST  IN  UTAH. 

This  Territory  is  much  freer  from  the  invasions  of  locnsts  than 
Golora<lo.  In  1875  they  were  scarce,  and  had  not  been  abundant  for 
three  years,  all  that  were  seen  being  evidently  indigenous.  In  gardens 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  fields  at  Lake  Point,  in  Salt  Lake,  in  July, 
1875,  they  were  less  frequent  than  the  yellow-striped  grasshopper  ((7a/- 
optemis  jiavovittatus).  I  found  them  not  unfrequeiitly  in  Utah,  though 
Mr.  J.  D.  Putnam  remarks:  "In  Utiili  last  summer  (1875)  I  failed  to  see 
a  single  specimen,  although  I  looked  specially  for  it."  (Proc^  Daven- 
port Academy  of  Sciences,  2GG.)  The  invasions,  as  several  persons  told 
me,  are  from  the  north  and  northwest,  the  latter  being  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds  in  summer.  The  swarms  coming  down  from  tbe 
north  are  sometimes  turned  back  by  the  south  winds,  and  when  tbe 
wind  changes  over  Salt  Lake  multitudes  are  drowned.  The  galls,  so 
common  on  the  lake, were  seen  feeding  on  grasshoppers  along  the  beaches. 
Calopteniis  itpretus  is  undoubtedly  distributed  over  the  entire  Territory. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Barfoot,  of  Suit  Lake  City,  in  charge  of  the  museum,  told  me 
that  he  had  receive  d  specimens  (which  I  saw  in  the  mnseum)  from  Ka- 
nab,  in  Southeastern  Utah,  and  also  from  Dirty  Devil  Monntniu.  Pit)- 
fessor  Tlionjas  also  reports  it  as  breeding  iu  the  southern  and  western 
line  of  Utah.  In  his  letter  to  me  Mr.  Byers  states  that  he  first  saw  tbe 
locust  in  1852,  about  the  1st  of  August,  upon  the  plains  of  Northern 
Utah  and  Southern  Idaho.  Professor  Thomas  also  gives  the  following 
data  regarding  its  occurrence  in  Utah,  iu  Uaydeu's  Report  on  the  Geol- 
ogy of  Wyoming,  1870,  p.  283 : 

As  heretofore  stated,  they  hnve  been  very  deatrnotive  in  Utah  for  tbe  pasi  tbrM 
yoans  not  only  injuriug  very  materially  the  growing  crope,  hot  eating  tbe  leaves  frott 
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tfae  fruit-trees  to  soch  an  extent  as  to  injare  the  frait.  From  Dr.  A.  T.  McDonald,  of 
Provo  City,  I  learned  the  following  p>«rticalar8  iu  re;$ard  to  the  iocnrHions  of  this  in- 
sect into  the  Territory  :  That  the  prevailing  cold  and  winter  storms  are  from  the  north- 
west, but  fbac  the  grasnhoppers  seldom  come  from  that  direction.  *0n  the  contrary, 
they  generally  come  from  the  northeast,  through  the  cafions,  being  brought  in  by  the 
local  currents  which  sweep  throngh  these  mountain  openings,  and  that  tbey  generally 
pass  off  in  a  southwest  direction,  though  the  swarms  that  come  iu  often  remain  and 
deposit  their  eggs,  from  which  another  brood  arises  in  the  spring.  Sometimes,  after  a 
swarm  hos  departed  to  the  southwest,  the  wind  changes,  and  they  are  driven  back  to 
be  swallowed  np  in  the  lake  or  perish  in  the  valley.  The  time  of  coming  varies  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  eggs  that  are  deposited  here  usually 
batch  out  in  April  and  May.  The  growing  crops  rec<jive  their  greatest  injury  from  the 
young  which  are  batched  in  the  valley.  The  usual  meihodof  lighting  these  young 
gormunds  is  to  drive  them  into  the  irrigating  ditches,  where  they  are  drowned  in  the 
water.  When  they  nre  a  little  older  they  are  often  checked  by  scattering  straw  along 
the  edge  of  the  ditches,  and  driving  them  into  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  then  tiring 
it;  those  which  are  not  destroyed  by  the  tire  being  caught  in  the  water  of  the  ditch 
and  drowned.  But  these  methods  of  combating  them  are  practicable  only  when  they 
are  in  the  larvae  and  pupa  states. 

Dr.  McDonald  says  that  in  Utah,  at  least,  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ground 
in  sacks — a  fact  heretofore  noticed  and  published— on  the  gravelly  elevated  plateaus, 
or  foot-hills.  And  from  my  observations  tuis  season  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him 
in  the  opinion  that  these  elevated  table-lauds,  which  are  composed  of  coarse  sand  auci 
gravel,  and  but  slightly  covered  with  vegetation,  are  the  principal  hatcbiug-gruunds 
of  the  migratory  swarms.  Tbe  local  broods  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region,  from  Raton  Mountains  as  fur  north  as  I  have  been,  and  as  far  west,  at  least, 
as  S.'ilt  Luke  Valley.  These  are  found  batching  out  in  the  grassy  valleys  and  broad 
plains  of  the  lower  lands  and  up  the  mountain  cufions  almottt  to  the  snow  limits.  And 
these  broods  appear  to  have  little  or  no  connection  with  tbe  migrating  broods;  but 
the  solution  of  these  questibus  will  require  more  extended  observations  by  thoiie  who 
can  distinguish  the  species. 

I  also  extract  from  Mr.  Thomas's  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  Hay- 
den's  Report  on  the  Geology  ot  Montana,  1871,  p.  451 : 

Caloplenus  8pre1u8. — Found  tbe  past  season  [1871]  in  great  abundance  in  the  north 
part  of  Salt  Lake  Basin.  When  we  reached  Ogden,  June  1, 1  saw  but  very  few  speci- 
mens; but  when  wo  reached  Box  Elder  Cufion,  two  weeks  later,  the  larvse  were  seen 
spreading  out  from  points  where  they  had  evidently  been  hatch«Mi.  When  we  passed 
tbrough  tbe  hills  to  Cache  Valley,  a  few  miles  farther,  and  but  a  few  days  later,  I 
found  them  just  entering  their  perfect  state.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  north  end 
of  the  valley,  about  the  20th  of  June,  tbey  were  taking  wing  and  proceeding  south- 
Ward.  Hero  tbe  farmers,  who  have  observed  them  closely  for  a  number  of  .years,  say 
that  they  never  lay  their  e^gs  iu  tbe  lower  level  of  the  valley,  but  universally  on  the 
gravelly  elevated  terraces.  So  positive  are  they  on  this  point  that  one  farmer,  to  test 
the  matter,  last  year  offered  $5  for  every  bunch  of  eggs  that  could  be  found  on  tbe 
lower  valley  level  which  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  insect  itself,  but  none  were 
brought  to  him.  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that 
the  usual  hatching-grounds  of  the  destructive  swarms  are  on  the  gravelly  terraces  or 
uplands.  Yet  that  considerable  numbers  are  hatched  in  the  narrow  cafions  of  the  mod- 
erately-elevated mountains  I  think  is  also  certain,  as  I  observed  this  year  a  large  num- 
ber of  larvtf)  in  Box  Elder  Cafion  ;  but  the  elevation  of  thiscafiou  is  little,  if  any,  more 
than  that  of  Cache  Valley.  Wben  I  returned  to  Salt  Lake  Basin,  early  in  Augnst,  I 
found  the  country  swurniiug  with  myriads  of  these  grasalioppers.  And  even  atier  we 
had  passed  eastward  on  the  railroad,  to  the  heights  near  Aspen  Station,  I  noticed  the 
air  filled  with  their  snowy  wings,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  the  course  they  were  tak- 
ing, but  thought  they  were  moving  southwest. 

The  following  statements,  which  are  qaoted  nearly  word  for  word,  are 
made  by  W.  Woodruttand  A.  M.  Musser  in  a  Mormon  paper.  Tbe  locust 
appeared  in  Utah  in  the  year  1855,  and  again  from  1866  to  1872,  inclu- 
sive. In  1855  they  came  from  the  west,  in  1866  from  the  north.  The 
SQbsequent  years'  products  were  produced  from  eggs,  while  relays  came 
from  all  directions.  Tbey  hatched  out  from  April  to  June,  and  iu  1855 
and  1872  left  in  August  and  September,  Hying  north  and  east,  in  dense 
clouds  obstructing  the  sunlight.  In  1855  foreign  swarms  came  about 
July,  in  1866  about  September,  and  deposited  eggs. 

In  1855  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  were  destroyed  by 
them.  The  following  spring  the  people  subsisted  largely  on  thistle,  milkweed^  aa^ 
other  roots. 
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yfun-naiBMl  1J..7  vi«irril  nil  i.art«(iiili«  T'TTii,..      _ 

•Irtiynl  by  tbt<  i>rKiiDli''(l  liihor^  iil'  tbe  propin,  hy  ilriviuit  ilirm  aod  burjiuic  tb''m  lu 
lrunrb»,'by  miUIii|E  Itbii*  in  Irtt&atinii  dilrbrs,  l>y  rovrriug  tlio  grnuiid  wiCh  Hin*. 
nudar  vhirb  ihny  wnnlil  nhvltor  ttit  tbc  nigbl,  aaU  in  the  luoruluft  biiruiu);  t4ip  oirsw 
ond  ItiMulA.  Mpa,  wonirii,  and  cliildrnn,  nitli  tbo  vilUice  puutirf,  m  mmdo  |iI]ici«. 
movod  to  tho  lli^l'la lu  wagnns ai>il  funebc  tbo  csiutnoo  ctiiuiy  from  bHUrhluu;  r» ll)'iii|{ 
llmn.    lu  •ome  piuU,  U  fruKCstinialnT  tbrre  wcm  odo  UuhUthI  buBlieliiuf  liO|i|HUviti 

A  uutablo  loeal  timthcmaliciau  FSifmatcil  thnt  in  oiu  tatom.  on*  a»it  a  Im)/ tuilliM 
ftwAft*  wern  ileatroycil  by  ligbtiug  in  GriKit  Salt  Lnku  ami  tlrifliu^  oa  tliu  sborm,  furo- 
iug  nu  iiutD«DH)  belt. 

THK  LOCUST  IS  NEW  MEXICO. 

Profeaaor  Thomas  aleo  statea  that  it  breeds  m  Snake  Valley,  lOaho. 
Thiit  it  in  iroiuniou  ami  (lestroctivi'  at  times  iu  New  Mexico  is  staowii 
Iroiii  the  statement  pQblialied  in  tlie  Monthly  Iieix>rt  of  the  Defwrt- 
mcut  of  Asricnltuiv,  at  Washiugtou,  !>.  C,  tor  July,  1876,  wliore  it  is 
Rtnted  that  the  coru  mill  outs  were  injured  hikI  iUb  whi-ateroj)  half 
deRiroyed  by  tbe  "  (traoBhopper  "  wbieb  lunst  be  V.  apretus,  a»«  Taos  is 
near  the  Colorado  line.  Prolewsor  Thouins  reports  a  t«w  Hpecimeuif  of 
C.  Hprettw  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizotui  in  coilectious  unide  by  Lieu 
tt'iiuiit  Wheeler's  Es|>ediliotis  durinti!  the  liwt  four  ye'irs,  un«l  be  biuiself 
I'oQud  a  few  s{>eciuiens  south  of  Uutoo  Mountuins  in  1H69.  lu  1875, 
however,  Lieuleiiaut  Oarpenter,  as  he  writes  me,  did  not  see  any  swarms 
ill  the  region  extending  Irom  Fort  Uarhiud  to  Siiuta  F6.  "  1  could  not 
learn,"  be  udds,  "  tliut  they  bad  ever  been  troublesome  iu  northern 
Sew  Mexico." 

THE  LOODBT  IB  KETADA. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  baa  kindly  afforded  me  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing the  occurrence  of  Catoptenus  gpretnit  in  Nevada,  iu  a  letter  diited 
Miurb  1,  1ST7: 

I  saw  C.  tpretut  in  ll'i'I  in  attlindoDre  alnn);  the  EDin1>ol^t  Kiver  \u  K^rada,  most  ot 
tho  n*iiy  from  wbere  ibu  CrDtral  I'ncilic  I{:<i1r»Hil  atriken  it  (going  west)  to  tbi-  Btuk 
ot  plHci<  wberu  it  (Ii8a]ii>carB.  At  one  point  Iboy  irere  quite  ulinndant,  and  evidently 
ptcptring  til  migrate,  llyii>t;  tip  in  tbe  air,  tbtir  win^  prcBeDiioK  tbat  peculiar  glaa<y, 
snuvvy  appearance  iritb  nblcb  you  are  ou  doubt  lainiliar.  Tbii,  it  1  recollect  riKbtly, 
vat  west  iif  flnuiboblt  Station  ;  Ibey  nere  quite  abundant  at  tbat  BtatioD(Hnml>olilt). 
wUiTu  wo  dintd,  (RiiinK  west),  but  wore  not  niigriuiuu  there  or  ilicn;  Ihose  referred 
to  IIS  Bevn  west  uf  llunilioldt  lieinf;  bcou  as  we  returueil  eatil.  Ynu  probably  remember 
tliat!:iliiieoraIkaliuubeltat  tbe  north  west  extremity  of  Great  Salt  Lake;  juBtbryuml 
tbat  1  began  to  observe  them,  and  from  Ibeuce — not  conlinuoasly,  but  nt  cert:iiii 
poinl>4~rroui  tbere  to,  and  a.  abort  (lislaiice  wt-sh  ot,  Ilnmlxildt  Sinli.  Tbe  colleetioaa 
matin  by  Wbciiler'a  party  in  S  lUtbenat  Ncviula  bail  no  specimens  which  I  could  posi- 
tively Huy  c-auiu  from  tbat  Beclinn.  Tbtt  year  (l(i71),  mwo  went  out  (June),  we  »av 
but  tiiwspecirnenH  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  hut  they  were  quite  numerouB  when  we  re- 
turned from  California  in  An);UHt.  They  were  also  nameroUH  iu  Cache  Valley  ami 
Boutberu  lilabo:  )u  modorato  nuiubers  nest  of  the  range  in  Montana  aa  well.us  eiul- 

From  the  facta  thus  afforded  by  Professor  Tbomas,  it  is  not  improh- 
able  that  thia  S[>ecies  in  its  normal  form  will  be  found  to  commonly  occur 
iu  the  treeless  regions  of  the  entire  State  of  Nevada,  and  also  of  tbe  east- 
ern hitlt  of  OR'gon,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  Washington  Territory,  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  t)ie  south,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  tbe 
iiortb.  Among  these  ranges,  and  to  the  westward,  wben  the  rain-fati 
is  very  cont'iderable,  and  the  land  clothed  with  forests,  we  are  to  look 
for  tho  lion  migratory  variety,  Atlanis,  which  may  there  exist  under 
conititioNs  resembling  lliose  in  which  it  lives  in  tho  Mississippi  Vallej, 
uud  the  I'jiest-clad  Atlantic  >atates  and  Canada. 
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It  will  bo  exceedingly  desirable  to  trace  tlie  distribntion  of  C.  spretus 
southward  of  the  present  known  limits,  for  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  it  inhabits  the  Mexican  Plateau,  since  Major  Powell  informs  me 
that  he  found  a  locust,  as  be  thought  this  species,  numerous  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Mexican  boundary  on  the  Colorado  Ri^er. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico  Lieutenant  Carpenter  found  this  species 
(identified  by  Mr.  Scudder)  on  Taos  Peak,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountain's, 
at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  (above  timber-line),  in  July,  1875.  (Scudder 
in  Wheeler's  Annual  Report  for  1876.) 

NORTHERN  RANG^  OF  THE  LOCU?T. 

While  the  locust  (C.  spretus)  breeds  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Da- 
kota, in  some  cases  swarming  northward  and  eastward  into  the  region 
about  Manitoba,  its  northernmost  limits  in  British  America  are  said  by 
Mr.  G.M.  Dawson*  to  be  "the  margin  of  theconiferous  forest  which  oppor- 
tunely follows  the  line  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River.*^  As  regards 
the  northeastern  limits,  Mr.  Dawson  says:  "The  locusts  are  recorded, 
on  one  occasion  at  least  (1807,  by  Professor  Hind),  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  they  did 
so  in  1874.  Their  limit  in  this  direction  is  pretty  definitely  fixed  by  the 
weslern  margin  of  the  great  woods,  about  longitude  OO^.  They  did  not 
ap[)ear  at  Fairford  Port,  on  the  northern  part  of  Manitoba  Lake,  nor 
at  Lake  Swan  House  (longitude  lOOo  30',  latitude  52©  40'),  Cumberland 
House  (longitude  102^  30^,  latitude  54°),  Prince  Albert  (longitude  lOoO 
30',  latitude  53o  10'),  or  Fort  Pitt  (longitude  109©  20',  latitude  53o  30'). 

They  are  very  seldom  seen  at  the  second,  and  never  at  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  localities.  The  exemption  of  Prince  Albert  is  note- 
worthy and  instructive,  as,  on  the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  it  is  due  to  a  belt  of  coniferous  timber^  which 
stretches  between  the  !North  and  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers  here;  and 
iLongh  grasshoppers  in  great  abundance  have  visited  the  country  south 
of  the  line  thus  formed,  tliey  ham  never  been  known  to  cross  it^  as  will  be 
seen  farther  on  ;  that  in  1875  great  numbers  flew  westward  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods. 

liegarding  its  appearance  at  Manitoba  in  1875 1  quote  as  follows  from 
Professor  Dawson:} 

From  the  reports  now  received  from  Manitoba  and  varions  portions  of  the  North- 
woHt  Territory  and  published  in  abstract  with  those  notes  it  would  appear  that  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1875  two  distinct  elements  were  concern^  in  the  locnst  manifesta- 
tion. FirHty  the  insects  hatching  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  surrounding  regions 
from  eggs  left  by  the  western  and  northwestern  invading  swarms  of  the  previous  au- 
tumn ;  second,  a  distinct  foreign  host,  moving,  for  the  most  part,  from  south  to  north. 
The  locusts  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  great  numbers  over  almost  the  entire  area 
of  Manitoba  and  westward  at  least  as  far  as  Fort  £llice  on  the  Assiueboine  River  (lon- 
gitnde  101°  20^1  and  may  probably  have  been  produced,  at  least  sporadically,  in  other 
portions  of  the  central  regions  of  the  plains,  though  in  the  summer  of  1U74  this  district 
was  nearly  emptied  to  recruit  the  swarms  devastating  Manitoba  and  the  Western 
States,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  little,  if  any,  influx  to  supply  their  place.  8tiU 
farther  west,  on  tbe  plains  alon^  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  tbe  Red  Deer  River,  locusts  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  of  these  more  anon. 

Hutching  began  in  Manitoba  and  adjacent  regions  in  favorable  localities  as  early  as 
May  7,  but  does  not  seem  to  havo  become  general  till  about  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 

*  Notes  on  tbe  Locust  Invasion  of  1874,  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Montreal,  IbTG,  8vo,  p.  16. 

t  Notes  (lu  tbe  Appearance  and  Migrations  of  the  Locust  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
-west  Territories,  summer  of  1875,  by  George  M.  Dawson,  Assoc.  R.  S.  M.,  F.  G.  S.  (From 
Advanced  tibeets  of  the  Canadian  Naturalist.) 


_..,  ,. „„.„  „ g  Ihc  l»>ter  pan  of  Hay  ntid  tilt  tbo  IMh  i>f  Jnue.  wbilo.ic- 

onrtllDB  In  Mr.  Guuu  aud  utiirre.  in  cold,  clavoy  luud  uiiil  vliciv  (mmiIh  uf  wnlet  Irum 
'  '~  ~iclliii|i  of  r.tui  angw  luy  Ion);,  iwilateU  coluiiirs  o«ni«  ont  at  null  lalor  dntM.  Mr. 
•tatea  rhal  KranlHippria  worn  eYon  mntved  to  lialeti  Id  August  luid  Sepiember 
^Jta  wliicb  biid  iHHin  cuv«r«l  wlUi  wiit«r  all  aaaQieT,  m  fact  ahowiug  ttie  very  p«r- 
tai  vttolkty  of  tbe  eitgo,  and  upaioatly  iH3K»liviug  upiuionH  wbicL  likve  heeo  ei- 
^-Mti  SB  lo  tbotr  dtvttiiotrou  b;  aiMup.  TIiv  niuat  liutttiiirn  locality  at  Mbii'li  lornru 
HTV  nsjmrttil  to  buvo  beoo  produced  ftvm  the  trgg  U  Ht  Unniloba  Iloiue,  Maaitobit  Lui>« 
<Ifititinlp  &l°). 

I'be  dvHlrnotiou  of  crops  Iij  the  (^wiOR  Iniwela  In  all  tho  RVtlled  ivgiunii  vae  v^ry 
fmli  ami  lu  iuau)i  dinlnoTa  wnll-iiiKb  innuplvto.  Tbo  «xihIqh  of  thvaa  bruodk  beg^.iD 
in  tbv  cwly  iiart  of  July,  bnt  nprearB  to  btivn  been  oiotl  guiitial  during  tbc  miilille 
und  latter  part  of  tbal  month  itiid  HrRt  of  Aagust.  Tli(>  direction  lalceo  on  (lep:iritirn 
1IHB,  nilb  very  liitl«  exteptinii,  tuDtbcaat  or  aoiitb.  U  n  (u  be  iwuarked  tbnt  as  thitiA 
doM  not  Reom  to  bave  been  daring  Ibis  period  any  reniftrkabiH  pBraieieiiry  of  Dorlbvni 
or  nortberly  vludii  Ibe  iuiwclD  luuathave  auiected  tboae  favoring  tbelr  intended  dim- 
tiuD  of  migration,  au  ioiitnct  which  hoti  very  generally  been  observed  eWn  bcre. 
TboDgh  bioet  of  tbe  parents,  io  11^4,  came  troiu  the  veiit  and  norlh weal,  and  Mnniloha 
mualliRvert'iireBeot'^  to  thoHe  ending  their  flight  them  Ihe  aoiilbvaniern  limit  of  tbctr 
Tniige,  tbe  young  Inaeela  of  IM7r>  tbna  took  D  boiii hroM  ward  dinirtiuii.JuBt  Bit  thnogb 
MJirting  trom  Ilielr  utiinl  brcrding-grouude  hi  tbo  fnr  Norlb  west,  and  Hboncd  no  du|H 
aitlun  lo  reluin  lo  tb«  legion  wbriice  tbrir  jmn-nta  cnnin.  Thic  diruction  of  Oigbl  ctt- 
ticA  niQuy  of  tbe  iuwcta  at  once  Into  a  country  of  thick  wuoils,  fewiireps.  ouJ  lakr\ 
uvii   vuiikcd  tbu  rl^])Dtitlon  of  tbe  pLeimiucuon  of  tbe  npppotonooof  Rriuwhopjieriiin 

Jireal  nmubers  about  the  Luke  of  the  Woodn,  a  oiroamslona^  ooly  onm  bcfora  noicul, 
U  tbe  auminer  of  li£>7.*  This  prvviuus  ovcuiiion.  buwever,  diBVitwl  from  thai  of  loii 
ytar  in  being  an  eitenaion  of  an  invaaloa  ot  ManiLubit  from  ilie  ivust  or  nurlhwcat  ami 
not  rvBoltlng  from  inneota  bnlcbiDg  iu  tbat  province. 

1(  )b  probable  that  moat  of  tbo  gmsHhoppeT  awarms  of  Manitoba  tbaa  eDl«rirg  Ibe 
VDodedoonnlrynere there b)irtuleeiilyK|HiD(.,fiir(hon|(bBamen«rtborn  nwarms  reacbtd 

,  the  &tst«  of  Miuneaota,  tbe  iovaaiou  ap|H«rB  to  bavo^wen  onniparatively  uuiinpoTtaat. 
SortliernHvurmB  aru  noI«d  to  have  pliiiiKd  over  CrookBton  (Polk  Conuty,Miuni4Mti>) 
and  Fort  ToUed  <Dabola),  tbe  greatesl  number  uppuuting  at  the  Utter  placid  Jnly  19. 
The  IncUkl  enarnis  described  by  Mr.  Rileyt   In  Ibe  I'lilluniag  paragraph,  from  intinnio- 

;  Uou  lumiabed  to  Iht>  Chicago  Tribune,  duted  Jnly  13,  probably  aiao  came  from  Haui- 
tobni  "Tbe  first  foieigu  hoppers  apiirareilon  tbo  Sioax(;ity  Koad.aliKbliug  bMrcra 
l^ku  CrjrulBl  and  Baiot  Jumra  on  Wednesday  lual.    A  f«w  days  Micr  tlwjr  \rrtt  ab- 

L  aorvtdat  New  Ulm  Byins  emitbcast,  and  at  uuun  of  Ibe  eamc  da\'  atmck  the  line  of 
the  rood  Kt  Mndelina,  Saint  Jimies,  t'ounlalu  Lnhe,  Winilom,  and  Heron  Lake,  torpr- 
itn;  l\w  triicli  l.ir  .ilmut  .'lO  iniliw  of  itx  l.'nplli."  M  will  U-  nb-.TVeil  on  O'Ipitiiix  u.  Hi.' 
tiuniniary  on  auolbrr  pugo  tbat  lbs  insects  produced  in  Minuenola  itwil  iliiw  BouthwcBC 
in  tbo  early  part  of  July. 

I  bave  not  been  able  lo  trace  further  tbo  moTements  of  thepe  Manitoba  broods,  iio- 
leBB  indeed  it  bo  suppoiied  Ibut  sonie  at  lean'  of  Ibe  swarinB  wbicb  passed  over  Central 
Illinoia  early  in  Btpi^njlier  cauie  flow  Ibat  quarter.  Tliese,  however,  Mr.  Kiley  be- 
lievea  not  tu  have  been  tbo  true  tiiigratcry  locust,  C  tprflat. 

Foreign  awarma  from  tbe  south  ciuBSed  ihu  furty.uintb  parallel  with  a  wide  front 
stretching  from  the  ninety-eigbth  to  tbe  one  hundred  and  eiebth  meridian,  aod  are 
(|uite  dlBtingniBhable  from  thoHe  produced  in  the  country  from  the  fact  tbnt  niauy  of 
tbeni  arrived  bcfoni  tbe  hitler  were  mature.  Theae  fliglila  conHtitnlcd  Ibe  extreme 
aortbem  part  of  tbe  army  returning  nnrlbnard  and  uorlbweatwaid  from  the  Stales 
ravaged  lu  tbe  autumn  of  lb74.  Tbev  appeared  at  Fort  EUice  ou  tbe  13lb  of  Juueaud 
itt  Qii'Appelle  Fort  on  tbe  17ib  of  the  same  month,  favored  inncb,  no  donbt,  by  tbe 
Hieady  south  aud  Bontbeaat  winds,  wbicb,  according  to  tbe  meieorological  register  at 
\Viuuipeg,  prevailed  on  tbo  Wrh  of  June  aud  for  about  a  week  thereafter.  After  their 
lirvt  appeaiance,  however,  their  subsequent  progreeeeeems  tobave  been  coDn|>aralivi'l.r 
Blow  and  Iheir  advancing  border  virj  irregnlar  in  onlline.  They  are  said  to  have 
renchid  Swan  Lake  llonve,  tbe  most  northern  )ioint  to  which  they  are  known  to  have 
attained, about  July  10, while  Fort  Pelty,faither  we^t,and  nearly  a  degree  farther 
KOUIb,  was  reached  July  20,  and  abont  seven  day  a  were  uconpied  in  the  jiinruey  thence 
to  Swan  River  Itarracks,  a  distance  of  only  10  miles.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
iLoliiHtsonlheriiawarniB  were  followed  by  othera,  wbicb  min^iled  with  tbem.  or  even, 
in  i)arlB  of  Manitoba  and  the  counlry  immediately  west  of  it,  with  tbe  imligeiiool 
brood.  From  a  few  localities  only  iu  Manitoba,  and  those  in  its  western  portion,  is 
the  evidence  pretty  con  elusive  as  to  Ibe  urrivul  uf  fiiruiun  Bwarms  from  tbe  sontli. 
IttirDHide,  Weaibonrne,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Ruckwood,  and  Pigeou  Luko  may  he  raeo- 
lione<]  as  uflording  insranccs, 

'Not  lS(i7,  SB  erroneoiiE-ly  pr 

tl'rom  Mr.  Churlea  V. Kiley'f.  ..,.,,  ...^..^..^^  l^.^^.,. 
Bunefloial  and  other  InBecta  of  (he  State  of  MisBoari. 
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Many  of  the  gTMshoppers  observed,  according  to  reports  received  by  Mr.  Kiley,  in 
Dakota,  at  Fort  Thompson,  Tank^on,  Fort  Sully.  Springfield,  Fort  Randall,  and  Bis- 
marck flying  northward  and  northwestward  at  varions  dates  in  Jane  and  July,  no 
donbt  eventually  found  their  way  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Those  seen  at 
Binmarck  About  June  6  and  7  probably  belonged  to  the  earliest  southern  bauds  abovo 
reft^rriMl  to,  and,  judging  from  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Riley,  may  have  been  produced 
in  Nebrnska,or  more  probably  even  still  farther  south.  A  portion  of  the  southern  and 
easti^ni  army  probably  reiiched  Montana,  and  may  even  have  penetrated  in  dimio- 
isbed  numbers  into  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bow  River. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  locusts  appear  to  have  hatched  at  about  the  same  date  as 
in  Manitoba  near  the  extreme  western  margin  of  the  plains,  especially  in  the  couutry 
near  Bow  River.  Foreign  swarms  arrived  at  Fort  McLeod  from  the  southwest,  depos- 
iting eggs;  and  most  or  those  hatching  near  Bow  River,  and  farther  north,  seem  to 
hav(^  gone  southeastward  early  in  August.  No  very  definite  or  wide-spread  movement 
of  swarms  appears,  however,  to  have  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1875  in  this 
region,  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  very  meager  accounts  received,  in  the  corre- 
spoudiug  portion  of  Montana. 

Dnrii  g  the  summer  of  1875,  the  conditions  described  in  the  Notes  for  1H74  as  occur- 
ring in  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  were  reproduced  in 
Manitoba,  and  over  a  great  area  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  with  results 
even  more  disastrous  to  the  crops  than  those  of  the  winged  invasion  of  the  previous 
year.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  access  of  fresh  swarms  to  Manitoba  from  the  west  or 
northwest,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  flights  are  reported  to  have  passed  over  from  northwest 
to  southeast.  From  the  dates  and  descriptions  given,  it  seems  certain  that  these  were 
only  those  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province  itself,  and  in  many  cases  the 
brcK>ds  hatched  in  any  locality  mingled  with  those  coming  from  a  little  distance,  and 
departed  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  remarkable  and  exceptional  feature  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of 
the  locusts  in  1875  is  the  extensive  invasion  of  the  wooded  region  east  of  Manitoba  by 
the  swarms  produced  in  the  province.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  when  contrasted 
with  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  Prince  Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan,  alluded  to  in 
last  year's  Notes,* which  is  owing  to  its  separation  from  the  general  area  of  the 
plains  by  a  belt  of  timber.  On  writing  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Carleton  House,  on  the 
subject,  he  informs  me  that  this  protecting  belt  of  flr-timber  is  only  four  miles 
in  width,  and  extends  completely  across  between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Judging  from  the  above  remarkable  fact,  and  the  known  habits  of  the 
locust,  I  do  not  think  that  the  incursion  maile  into  the  forest-country  can  be  looked 
upon  as  anything  but  exceptional,  and  perhaps  showing  that  the  locusts  had  lost  their 
reckoning.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  should  discourage  the  cultivation  of  belts  ofwood- 
laud,  which  promises  to  efiisct  in  time  a  general  and  permanent  amelioration  of  the 
grasshopper  plague. 

Broadly  sketched,  the  movements  of  the  locusts  in  1875  conform  to  a  general  plan. 
All  those  hatching  in  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  Northern  Dakota,  and  in  the  high  western 
region  of  the  plains,  at  least  as  far  south  as  Colorado,  on  obtaining  their  wings,  went 
southward,  and  this  in  some  instances  regardless  of  the  direction  from  which  their 
pHrents  bad  arrived  in  the  previous  year.  Swarms  produced  in  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  flew*  northward  and  northwestward,  returning  on 
the  course  of  their  parents,  which  had  flown  southeastward  from  that  quarter.  This 
movement  can  be  traced  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  northern  borders  of  Texas 
almost  to  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

Evidence  appears  to  be  fast  accnmulatingto  show  that  the  general  and  normal  direc- 
tion of  flight  for  any  brood  is  to  return  toward  the  hatching-grounds  from  which  their 
parents  came,  and  it  would  seem  that  1o  complete  the  migration-cycle  of  the  locust  two 
yeare  are  required.  The  tendency  which  the  swarms  show  to  migrate  on  reaching 
maturity  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  bo  commonly  met  with  in  other  animals,  and 
may  l>e  assisted  by  the  mere  lack  of  food  in  the  district  which  has  for  a  long  time  sup- 
)iorted  the  young  locusts.  The  fact,  however — let  us  call  it  instinct  or  knowledge — that 
t  he  young,  while  amenable  to  the  migratory  tendency,  show  adeteiminatiou  to  exercise 
it  in  a  direction  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  prectrding  generation  is  most  remaikable 

Professor  Dawson  writes  me  that,  ^'  during  the  summer  of  1876,  the 
grasshopper  was  scarcely  seen  in  Manitoba,  and  a  fine  crop  was  har- 
vested all  over  the  province.  Manitoba  is  safe  for  next  summer,  unless 
invaded.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  during  last  summer 
the  locust  was  very  abundant  in  the  far  West,  on  the  plains  east  of  the 
l{ocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  With  regard 
to  this  region,  however,  I  have  only  general  information.^ 

Through  the  kind  suggestion  of  Prof.  O.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian 
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Geologittnl  Snrvp.v,  I  hare  n-ccivcd  from  Mr.  Sanford  Fleming,  engincpr- 
ili-ubicf  of  ihe  Cauatliiiii  raciL'c  Itdilwoy,  n  copy  of  a  "Map  of  the 
eomitry  to  be  traveiwd  by  ttati  Canudian  Pacific  Itailway  to  aocnoiprtDy 
proji reus- report  on  tbe  explonitory  HUrveys,  1876;  Sanford  Flemiiij;, 
ftnginper-iii  chief."  On  thin  map  the  "  noiitliern  limils  of  IhB  true  forests" 
are  laid  down*  on  a  line  ninniug  in  n  general  northwest  dirfctioo  from 
n  little  to  Ih(»  t-asiwurd  of  Fort  EIli(«,  in  about  latitode  54°  3(1',  longi- 
tude 1111°  10'.  This  line  is  indicated  on  the  map  showing  the  itistriba- 
tion  of  till!  red-leRged  locust  {C.  femur  Tulfrum),  "The  northern  limit  of 
true  i>riiirie'land''  is  also  copii'd  on  the  snuie  map  from  Mr.  Fleming's 
map.  It  rnns  from  Turtle  Muuutaiu  on  the  lorty-uinih  pui-ulli-1,  a  little 
east  of  south  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  runs  in  a  general  purallel  conrue  to  the 
limit  of  forests,  and  ends  at  the  Bear  nills,  jnst  south  of  Ihe  flfty-Kecotid 
puniilul  of  latitude  and  iu  longitude  IUS°,  Profesi^tr  Dawson  writes  mu 
that  "no  map  yet  shows  even  approximately  the  area,  of  the  IVver 
Siver  Prairies,  but  these  are  separated  bv  foreiits  fh>m  those  to  the  suuth, 
Hod  are  never  invaded  by  C.  itpretusV  This  is  most  importaut  and  sa^ 
isfuetory  inlormation,  and  cuutirms  ProfesMir  Dawson's  statement  as 
to  the  uurlbeasteru  limits  of  the  lowest  urea,  which  are  herein  alieady 
quoted.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether  the  Rocky  Monntaiu  locusc 
ureedsabunddDtJy  north  of  Ihe  Little  Slave  Lake.  The  data  atfoni4>d  by 
this  map  also  eonflrm  me  in  my  indications  of  Ihe  western  limits  of  the 

Srairio  region  and  temporary  and  periodical  breeding-places  of  the  Rocky 
[onutaiu  locust,  wbkh  piobably  follows  approximately  Ihe  meridian  of 
H)'J°,  pursuinff  n  sinuous  course  indicated  by  a  range  of  hilla  put  down 
oti  the  United  Slates  maps,  I'i'om  which  Mr.  BecMer  has  compiled  l\'« 
maps  aceoinpanyiiig  this  rci>ort.  The  barren  plains  extend  just  iiurtn 
Of  the  t'orty-uintb  ))arullel  as  far  east  as  lont^itude  101°,  and  this  may  l>e 
-  the  southeastern  limits  of  the  permaueut  breedingplacea  of  the  locust 
f  uorth  of  the  forty-uinth  parallel. 

That  the  return  swarms  from  Missnnri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  msy 
ffaeli  ISiilisli  AiiiLTJua  i«  sugj,'e8tfd  bv  Mr.  Alk-u  \Vhitiii;iu  in  his  i-oi<on 
for  IS7U; 

Whclber  or  not  it  is  a  ij^nerat  rule  thai  the  locusts  on  squiring  nings  seek  the  di- 
rection from  irhich  tbeir  pitrenM  bad  rome  iu  tLe  prFceUiui;  ye*t  (a  rale  mliicb  tlxi 
cKptrii-nco  of  Minnpeotn  fuiis  lo  BiibstAiiriuie),  it  is  coriaiu  at  least  tbni.  in  li^5 ''  :b« 
luaia  tlirection  taken  by  Ibe  inwcl«  Ibat  rose  trom  the  Lotrer  Missouri  Valk-y  conutrj 
was  Dortb  westerly."  (Riluy's  Eigbtb  Annual  Report,  p.  105.)  Tbtse  a  nanus  wets 
Irucftl  by  Frorei>sur  Riley,  inoviiie  iiortberly  from  tbe  eud  of  May  througb  Jane  and 
iulo.hilj',  anil  passing  vurions  jxiinls  in  Dakota,  Wjiimiuc.  and  Montana.t 

Tbey  ]iu«sed  iiortbward  over  Bismarck  at  various  liiutsMtneeu  Junefi  and  JdItI.'l 
(Sauiu  rup'irt,  p.  W.)  Hut  a  slill  more  ilt'liuite  statement  as  to  tbe  final  de«ii)ialioo  of 
ibese  north  wanl-liioviugsn'arnis  is  found  in  an  eilitorial  of  Ibe  Wiiini|ieg  Srnitd,  >if 
Aii);iist  I'.l,  In76,  eutitleil  '■  Locust  flights."  It  is  there  stated  that  iu  1H;5,  ■'  (he  lo- 
cUHta  which  hati^binl  in  Missouri,  Kansn»,and  Nebraska,  in  an  area  of  2o0  miltfi  from 
asl  a  nest,  null  :tUO  miles  from  north  to  sonib,  took  flight  in  June,  and  invariably 
we  o  bwrst,  ami  felt  in  innumerable  swuvnis  upuu  tbe  regions  of  Briilsb  Americn, 
a  }  g  Foris  Pelly,  Carlton,  niiil  Ellice,  covering  an  area  as  large  as  tbat  tbey  vs- 
c»  d  o  111!  MiHHOuri  River.  Tbey  were  re-enforted  by  the  retiring  column  from  ifao- 
i  a  an  it  seeuiud  to  be  hoping  against  hope  (hut  tbe  newswartus  of  lii76  would  not 
a^a  n  I  -sceud  upon  tbe  settlements  in  tboReil  River  Valley.    lutvUigeoce  waa  received 

Profersor  Dawson  informs  mo  tbat  this  is 
n  blue  book  bv  the  Brttiab  guverument,  forniii 
Uiilisb  North  Aineriea. 

t  He  a<lds  (page  lOtJ)  :  "  Nor  can  I  learn  of  any  instnnce  where  these  swarms  that 
lelt  onr  Territory  deposited  eggs."  Tbe  diflerent  case  of  our  own  breeil  of  locusts,  lay- 
ing eggs  wilbin  two  weeks  atter  flying  commences,  is  retnnrko.ble.  Bnt  I  am  iufonsed 
l>y  Cnpt.  .1.  S.  I'oland,  eonitunndiiig  nt  Standing  Rock,  that  a  swarm  from  ibe  soulli 
alighteil  near  i  bat  post  .Inly  4,  lii?^,  nud  deposited  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  b«- 
tweeu  tbu  4ih  and  the  ttJth  of  July. 
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here  that  the  iDsects  took  flight  from  the  vioiuity  of  Fort  Pelly  on  the  10th  of  Jalji 
and  then  followed  a  fortnight  of  IntenBO  suspense.^ 

There  is,  of  course,  in  all  this  a  failure  to  counect  by  any  direct  cbaia 
of  continued  observations  the  swarms  tbat  left  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
1875  and  those  whicb  finally  disappeared  in  the  region  of  tbe  mountains 
and  in  Britisb  America ;  still  less  is  'it  sbown  that  those  swarms  were 
the  parents  of  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  the  same  re* 
gions  in  1876,  or  even  that  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched 
there  were  those  which  descended  upon  the  lower  country  in  July  and 
August.    But  there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  series  of  probabilities. 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  THE  LOCUST  IN  1876. 

Beginning  with  the  southeasternmost  point  of  the  locust  region — 

Texas :  I  learn  from  G.  W.  Belfrage,  of  Clifton,  Bosque  Gounty,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  14, 1876,  that  the  locusts  have  for  <Hwo  years 
made  their  visits,  the  first  without  serious  results,  the  second  this  fall, 
so  we  cannot  yet  know  what  the  offspring  will  do." 

Tbe  following  extracts  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Beports  give  some 
idea  of  their  movements :  <*  Flying,  at  Fort  Bichardson,  Texas,  from  14th 
to  18th  September;  Gorsicana,  Texas,  flying  south  21st  and  22d,  west  23d« 
On  30th  were  destroying  everything,  and  depositing  millions  of  eggs.'' 

In  Texas,  at  Belmont  farm,  the  grasshoppers  remained  alive  all  winter} 
and  were  found  on  wheat  February  10  and  March  25. 

October  3  to  5,  numerous  at  Gorsicana;  disappearing  about  9th  :  abun- 
dant at  Belmont  farm  1st  to  9th.  '<In  Texas  a  dense  cloud  of  grass* 
hoppers  appeared  during  the  last  ten  days  of  November." 

"  Palo  Pinto :  The  grasshoppers  api)eared  on  the  17th  of  September,, 
and  are  as  thick  as  they  ever  \Vere  here,  destroying  everything  as  they 
go.  Uvalde  :  Appeared  September  22,  in  quantities,  arriving  from  the 
north,  and  causing  some  alarm.  MeLennan  ;  Reached  here  on  the  20th 
of  September,  and  have  materially  damaged  the  cotton-crop  by  cutting 
off  unripe  bolls.  Bell :  Made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  about 
a  week  since,  and  are  destroying  all  gardens  and  every  sward  of  grain. 
They  have  cut  off  the  late  corn  and  the  young  bolls  on  the  late  cotton. 
Dallas  :  Have  cut  short  the  cotton-crop.  Oill^spie :  The  first  grasshop- 
pers an^ved  on  the  18th  of  September.  Three  days  later  they  left,  going 
west,  being  driven  b^  an  east  wind.'' — (Agricultural  Report,  October.) 

On  applying  to  Mr.  J.  Ball,  a  well-known  entomologist  residing  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  in  formation  regarding  the  appearanceofthelocust  in  that 
State,  he  kindly  sent  me  the  Neue  ZUrcher  Zeitung  for  November  1  and 
2, 1876,  containing  two  letters  written  by  him,  which  I  have  condensed 
as  follows :  In  October,  1874,  the  locusts  appeared  in  Texas,  but  were 
not  one-tenth  as  abundant  as  in  1876.  At  Dallas,  at  noon  September 
20,  1876,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  first  swarm  of  locusts :  by  6  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  none  were  in  the  air.  Previous  to  this  date  up  to  the 
night  of  the  19th  the  wind  had  been  south ;  it  changed  on  the  20th  to 
the  northwest,  and  this  wind  brought  the  locusts  in  a  swarm  which  must 
have  been  many  miles  long  and  broad,  and  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  At  10  o'clock,  September  21,  the  air  was 
again  filled  as  at  noon  of  the  preceding  day,  the  northwest  wind  still 
blowing,  and  the  grasshoppers  passed  on  as  the  day  before,  until  4  p.  m. 
On  the  22d  the  wind  veered  to  the  south,  and  the  locusts  flew  during  the 
day  in  large  numbers  irregularly  about,  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  con- 
tinued until  noon  of  the  23d,  when  a  southwest  wind  bore  a  large  number 
to  the  northwest.    Until  the  27th  they  remained  engaged  in  egg- laying. 
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They  laid  tbeir  eggs  id  an  unbroken,  somewhat  fiaiid.v  soil,  in  little  i>ock- 
eta  buried  several  liues  deep,  Mr,  Ball  counted  severul  hundred  hulrs 
Id  a  square  foot  of  boH.  They  did  not  lay  in  cultivated,  plowed  laod, 
aod  should  they  do  so,  plowing  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  almni^t 
All  the  eggs.  From  the  observations  he  made,  Mr.  Ball  coucluiles  that 
this  great  plague  will  diuiiuish  as  the  cultivatiou  of  the  soil  increases, 
and  will  finally  be  abated,  as  in  Germany  the  locust  invasions  are  much 
less  QumeroHS  thau  formerly. 

At  Fort  Gibsou,  Indiim  Territory,  they  appeared  September  16  to  i'S- 
24orth  of  Texas,  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  according  to  tlie 
llIoDthly  Weather  Review,  August  6,  grasshoppers  appearetl  al  La- 
mar*N,  Nodaway  County ;  Oregon,  Mo.,  flying  north  1st;  northwest  2il, 
4tb,  (ith ;  south  11th  and  Idth ;  northwest  22d ;  southwest  23d  and  2.^tb: 
and  sooth  2(>tli.  For  other  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kiler's 
Xiuth  Iteport,as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri),  aadMinuesola,  as  well 
as  Iowa,  according  to  the  Mouthiy  Weather  Iteview,  the  locust  ap- 
peared late  iu  summer  and  laid  their  e^gs,  which  nil!  hatch  out  * 
^eater  or  less  numbers  iu  the  spring  of  1877. 


THE  LOCUST  IM  SEBEASKA  IN   1S7B. 
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How  they  swarmed  in  Nebraska  last  autumn  may  be  seen  from  the 
'  following  extract  fmm  a  correspoudeut  of  the  New  York  Tribune : 

The  gnwsbuppiMW  are  here.  Tbej  U»ve  conie  to  uta.v,  and  are  linsy  perpetunlinf," 
tlieit  spuoies.  £itrly  iu  Augunt  they  roitulied  the  vealeru  jiurtious  of  [bis  SUitc.  l>ai 
■wore  partiiil  io  Uioir  dtprnltitioiia,  ilevuuriu)! '^vi-rjthius  in  (n>iuelooalitiee,doluglittl>j 
flamage  m  ollicn.  On  tbv  ISlh  vf  Uii*  uiunlb  tbcy  uiudu  k  forward  tuovement,  lui'l 
appesred  io  lbs  vnlley*  of  tb<3l^lkbuni,rUtl«,aud  Uegiublioaii.  Our  local  papers,  aci- 
iai  oa  the  "  ostriob  "  policy,  siipiireBBed  tbe  facia  or  miBrepreeenlied  tbem,  and  all  vera 
^(uliiEigfiir  afaTorlblew'    '  "  '"  '    '  ^        ■      •  -      "-■ 


■biug  for  a  faTorlble  wind  to  carry  tba  peel«  beyond  uur  borders.     Botitaoft, 
vriy  wiud,  vaiied  by  kn  oocaaioiial  tbaDder-sUirm  from  tba  noHhwMt,  prcvaiimi  i 
the  S3d,  nbeii,  aidiid  by  a  stiti  iinrtbirtiBler,  tbn  Kranilioppere  rose  and  oame  rrnm  Ib< 


8e.in«l  tojia^,-.  ainillj,  ruomig  ia  dfiiHB  iiiutif**  duriiii;  [lie  JJd,  yitli,"  flnii  a,->th",  ami  will 
lirobably  he  beard  Iroui  in  Kuiiaas  and  MiBsoati.  I  liave  Bufleiod  a  tolal  dattniction  nf 
60  acres  of  corci,  aa  due  aa  I  ever  raised.  The  amount  of  dauiage  iu  Nebraska  h  h»ui 
to  deleraiiue.  'i'lie  Hiuall  graiu  iras  harvested ;  coro  aud  vegetables  alouo  suSWr. 
Tukiug  iuto  consideration  the  fact  that  we  always  overostiiuate  a  standing  crop  or 
«oru,  and  are  disposed  to  uuderestimate  our  luiises,  1  tbiuk  we  sball  be  fortunate  it 
tbu  corn  realises  one-tbird  t1>e  auticipatvd  yield.  A  fetr  words  upon  tbe  "parBstte" 
delusion.  The  grassboppers  last  year  Hero  to  a  groat  extent  infested  with  the  coral- 
like itisects,  but  uiy  couvlclioii  ia  ttiat  they  are  uo  more  fatal  to  them  than  fleas  are  Io 
a  do^.  This  season  I  have  fulled  to  dud  any  "parasites."  At  present  no  uaturxl  en- 
emy appears  to  ioterfore  with  the  festive  proKresa  of  the  locnst  throngb  this  fertile 
region.  Many  have  concluded,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  fur  the  present  the  locrDi 
i»  an  "  incidout "  to  this  locality,  the  solitary  "  drafrback  "  to  our  enviable  lot,  nhicli 
can  be  obviated  iu  part  by  new  methods  of  jarmiug,  but  which  can  be  altogether  re- 
moved only  by  one  of  these  unexplained  and  beneficent  interpositions  of  Nature  liy 
which  certain  species  are  occasionally  overwhelmed  with  dsstroction,  and  appear 
again  only  after  a  lajise  of  years.  Warned  by  Mr.  Kiley's  eiaiuple,  I  will  venture  no 
predioliou  as  to  next  year,  but  present  indications  are  that  our  small  graiu  will  saQ'er 
early  next  summer,  when  tbe  eggs  now  being  deposited  are  batched,  but  that  tbe  late 
coru  will  be  unmolested,  in  conseiiuence  of  tbe  Sight  of  the  new  brood  to  their  uatoral 
buliie  iu  the  Northwest. 

Another  correspondeut,  Mrs.  C,  L.  Nettleton,  of  Red  Willow  Coanty, 
^Nebraska,  writes  as  follows  to  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Locust  prospects  is  a  Anbject  of  much  anxious  thought  with  as,  aud  I  am  templc<l 
to  write  of  our  experiences  in  this  valley  of  the  Republican  Kiver.  I  trust  that  effortx 
to  secure  a  thorough  iuvestigatiou  aud  sbatemeut  of  the  peat  may  be  sucoessful.    It 
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Beems  to  me  a  matter  of  national  importance,  as  aettlementa  most  retrograde  nnlesa 
the  locasts  are  checked.  They  came  down  npon  us  Jaly  26-27,  doing  mach  damage, 
bnt  left  without  consuming  everything.  Angust  5  they  re-appeared  in  great  numbers, 
looking  in  the  distAnoe  like  great  clouds  of  smoke.  Nearer  and  over  our  heads  the 
air  appeared  to  be  filled  with  snow-flakes.  Locusts  were  around,  on  us,  and  on  every- 
thing, literally  ^^  covered  the  face  of  the  earth.''  They  began  to  come  about  4  p.  m., 
and  tne  next  day  they  had  our  fine  field  of  com  stripped.  It  was  like  resisting  fate 
to  fight  them.  We  tried  smoking  them,  covered  vines  and  portions  of  our  garden 
with  hay  and  blankets,  giving  the  insignificant  creatures  a  sort  of  hand-to-hand  fight, 
in  which  they  won  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  and  made  us  glad  to  retreat  into  the 
house.  They  brought  with  them  an  omnivorous  appetite,  eating  things  which  they 
passed  by  in  1874 — vines  of  melon,  encumber,  squash,  pumpkin,  &c. 

They  took  our  tomatoes,  potato-tops,  indeed  all  our  garden.  They  ate  our  straw- 
berry-plants and  young  fruit-trees;  also,  our  few  flowers.  Not  content  with  such  a 
varied  bill  of  fare,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  house  and  ate  the  house-plants. 
They  staid  with  us  five  days,  until  the^  had  ended  their  large  meal  by  finishing  up 
everything.  Then  while  ^e  were  planning  to  catch  them  and  barrel  them  up  to  fat- 
ten our  poultry  and  swine,  a  friendly  (f )  northwest  wind  carried  them  off.  Owing  to 
the  drought  the  small  grain  was  a  farilure;  the  locust  harvested  the  remaining  crops, 
leaving  the  farmer  no  reward  for  his  toil.  They  have  visited  the  country  every  year 
since  the  settlers  have  come  in,  but  only  in  1874  and  1876  doing  sorions  injury.  They 
have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  this  year.  It  has  been  an  extremely  hot,  dry 
season,  the  prevailing  wind  south,  often  hot  as  from  a  furnace,  and  undoubtedly  the 
unusual  season  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  unusual  numbers  of  the  locust.  Farmers 
with  their  crops  harvested  are  like  Othello  with  his  occupation  gone.  Many  have  lost 
faith  in  the  country  and  are  leaving  in  ^^  prairie  schooners.''  We  are  about  70  miles 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Some  turn  toward  the  setting  sun,  pthers  south- 
wanl,  and  others  still  go,  tbey  scarcely  know  where,  in  search  of  employment.  It 
seems  like  a  ^' sorry"  going  off  to  seek  one's  fortuue — a  journey  in  which  a  supply  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm  is  needed. 

A^ccording  to  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  grasshoppers  were  seen 
at  EichmoDd,  Nebr.,  flying  north  on  July  2  and  3,  and  flying  with  the 
wind  26th,  27th,  29th,  30th  and  3l8t.  Augusts,  at  North  Platte,  Lincoln 
County,  entire  corn-crop  destroyed,  and  in  Dawson  County  one-fourth 
of  crop  destroyed  ;  came  from  Dawson  County  to  Buffalo  County.  10th, 
Clear  Creek,  flying  southwest ;  11th,  northwest ;  arrived  in  immense 
numbers  18th,  and  remained  rest  of  month.  11th,  alighted  in  immense 
numbers  at  Fremont,  Dodge  County,  and  commenced  in  the  corn ;  country 
near  Elm  Creek,  Buffalo  County,  cleaned  out;  column  moving  in  a  north- 
west direction,  not  many  miles  wide.  12th,  very  thick  at  Columbus, 
Platte  County;  came  down  the  valley  from  North  Platte,  doing  but 
little  damage.  At  Grand  Island,  Hall  County,  loss  small.  13th  to  26th, 
at  Omaha,  numerous  at  times,  flying  in  all  directions.  18th  to  3Ist,  at 
De  Soto.  23d,  at  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County,  in  vast  numbers,  but  not 
60  numerous  as  in  1874;  passing  south  and  southeast  in  clouds;  coru 
considerably  damaged.  24th  to  31st,  at  Plattsmouth.  25th,  in  York 
County:  have  left  nothing  but  harvested  grain.  Plattsmouth,  flying 
about,  September  1  to  15.  Eichmond,  flying  north  4th  and  6th,  north- 
east 20th,  northwest  21st.  York :  The  grasshoppers  have  called  on  us 
again.  They  came  down  August  10,  from  the  northeast,  and  staid  two 
weeks  to  a  day.  August  24  they  left,  going  southeast.  They  have  eaten 
almost  everything  green,  destroying  all  garden- vegetables  and  taking 
the  leaves  off  the  trees.  The  fruit-trees,  such  as  apple,  cherry,  and 
plum,  are  leafing  and  blossoming  again.  The  plum-trees  have  ripe 
fruit  and  blossoms,  which  is  something  I  never  heard  of  before.  Furmui : 
Came  down  in  dense  clouds  from  the  northeast,  so  thick  as  to  darken 
the  sun,  having  the  appearance  of  vast  clouds  of  smoke.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  equaled  this  raid  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  country. 
Some  have  laid  eggs.  We  are  compelled,  as  in  1874,  to  note  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  corn  and  all  late  vegetables.  Knox:  Entirely  de- 
stroyed the  corn  and  garden  products  and  the  oats  so  badly  that  many 
fields  were  not  reaped.     Osage:  Came  August  24,  and  are  still  here. 
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Hare  taken  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  beans  cletiii :  have  ityurt'd  corn 
about  15  per  cent,  and  are  Btill  at  work  on  it.  Have  deposited  t-ggs  iu 
great  Quantities.  They  incline  to  travel  southeast,  but  the  wind  i« 
against  them.  Ct^Ming:  Oame  from  Dakota  August  4,  staid  about  tcu 
daya,  iujured  late  corn  and  potatoes,  beans,  gardens,  &c.;  deposited  many 
eggs,  and  have  nearly  all  gone  southward.  Insects  irill  dostroy  tbeir 
eggs,  aud  birds,  ((oails,  ana  prairie-cliickens  will  eat  tbcir  yotiug  when 
quite  Boiall  in  untold  millions.  In  their  matured  state  uotbtug  can 
fiuccessfully  cope  \rilh  them  save  quaits,  prairie-chicken b,  and  other 
insectivorous  birds.  Dodge:  Swept  down  upon  us  from  the  great  uortli- 
woHt  AugnsC  10,  bringing  terror  to  the  bearts  of  our  people.  They  re- 
mained about  two  weeks  aud  dejmsitcd  eggs  in  immeuee  numbers. 
Bops  were  entirely  destroyed ;  fruit-trees  are  stripiwd  of  their  leaves, 
aud  in  some  sections  of  the  new  growth  of  bark.  But  half  tbo  com  it 
left.  Webster:  Injured  corn  slightly.  JVanilm;  Damaged  c«m  50 per 
cent.  Have  now  all  gone  southwest.  Adatm:  Ilave  taken  about  half 
the  corn  and  in,iure4  young  trees  50  i«>r  cent.  Sattndcrg:  have  re-ap- 
peared since  the  last  report.  Oom,  potatoes,  and  aorghum  have  been 
largely  damaged;  tobacco,  buckwheat,  and  beanshavetieen  wholly  aud 
gardens  inaiuly  destroyed,  and  the  eaith  is  fillc<i  with  eggs.  Seward! 
Came  from  the  north  in  immense  qirantiltes.  They  fed  ui>on  the  com 
and  cultivated  grapes,  and  destroyed  8U  per  cent,  of  the  buckwheat.  A 
few  linger  still  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  traveling  southwest. 
Thayer:  Alighted  about  a  week  ago.,  Have  injured  corn  very  bndly, 
and  taken  all  the  garden  products.  lioone:  Came  iu  large  nanibers 
Augusts.  Have  destroyed  all  buckwheat,  beans, and  lat« corn;  stripped 
the  foliage  ftrom  all  young  trees,  aud  killed  young  fruit-trees.  They 
Ataid  about  three  weeks;  have  all  gone  south.  Latwaster:  Are  eatiog 
everything.  I'latte:  In  their  flight  nouth  visited  our  county  on  the  10th 
of  August,  aud  in  oonBequenou  of  adverse  winds  remained  two  weeks. 
They  entirely  mined  late  corn,  made  general  havoc  of  vegetubles,  and 
filled  our  liiiid  nilli  t'j,'ys.  Wiu/w:  AlJglitL'd  and  wiuiuicuced  vioik 
August  C  and  10.  Injured  late" com  25  per  cent.,  potatoes  slightly; 
deposited  their  eggs,  and  left  August  1^.  Antelope :  Came  from  the 
north,  August  5,  iu  countless  numbers,  and  swept  late  corn,  back- 
wheat,  potatoes  and  beaus  clean.  Khluirdson :  First  appeared  yesterday, 
August  30,  iu  small  numbers  from  the  northwest.  Merrick:  Crops 
promising  up  to  10th  of  August,  when  the  grasshoppers  came  with  the 
wind  from  the  north.  The  uext  day  the  wind  chauged,  and  continued 
rather  strong  from  the  south  for  a  week.  The  hoppers  had  to  stay  on 
the  ground  aud  could  not  do  much  damage.  Ou  the  18tb,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast,  they  left,  but  toward  evening  a  lot  more  came. 
On  the  24th,  all  left  for  the  south.  Buckwheat,  late  beaus,  gardeti-vege- 
tables,  late  iwtatoes,  &c.,  are  all  a  total  loss.  On  the  17th  some  deposited 
eggs  where  the  ground  was  bare.  Mall:  Large  swarms  appeared  from 
the  northwest  August  10  at  noon.  Oommcueed  depositing  egga  on  ibe 
13th  and  14th  ;  ou  the  14th  some  leli;  still  larger  masses  came  iu  their 
stead,  mostly  from  the  northeast.  Farmers  generally  tried  to  smoke 
them  out,  but  most  abandoned  the  effort  after  the  third  day.  I  protected 
my  garden  for  ten  days,  but  from  the  lltb  lo  the  13th  they  piled  iu  ou 
me  so  fearfully  that  I  could  not  keep  them  from  stripping  nearly  every 
tree  of  its  foliage.  They  have  eaten  about  one-third  of  the  apples  and 
half  the  early  with  all  the  late  corn.  Ou  the  23d  and  24th  they  left  in 
a  .southern  direction,  the  wind  being  from  the  northwest. — (Month); 
Agricultural  Iteport,  August  ;iud  September,  1876.) 

I  have  also  the  following  notes  on  its  appearance  in  ^Nebraska  from 
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Mr.  G.  F.  Dodge,  of  Olencoe,  Nebr.    As  Mr.  Dodge  is  an  entomologist^ 
his  testimony  is  of  increased  valae : 

Glencoe,  Nebr.,  February  4, 1877. 

Dear  Sir: 

«>  •  *  •  »  •       .  • 

Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  given  more  attention  to  the  Caloptenua  Bpreiue  than 
to  all  other  insects  together.  The  resnlt  of  my  observations  has  been  that  I  have 
formed  a  theory  of  the  cause  ofimmi^ation  of  this  insect,  which  differs  radically  from 
anv  yet  pat  forth.    My  record  of  the  insect^s  visitations  runs  like  this : 

In  ld73,  C,  spretus  came  from  the  sonth  in  May;  remained  a  week  or  ten  days ;  deposited 
effgs  in  large  quantity  at  this  place.  I  came  here  Augnst  7 ;  the  insects  had  then  about 
all  attained  their  wings.  During  their  growth  they  nad  done  maoh  damage  to  crop?, 
destroying  all  the  oats  and  com  where  they  were  abundant.  The  insects  did  not  move 
until  August  16,  when  the  wind,  which  had  been  from  the  south  continuously  during 
the  month,  veered  round  into  the  northwest.  They  arose  about  noon,  and  all  left. 
Others  dew  over,  going  south  from  that  time  until  cold  weather.  Some  eggs  were  de- 
posited in  the  fall. 

In  1874,  a  few  came  from  the  southwest  May  30,  but  only  a  tew.  May  10  the  eggs 
laid  the  fall  before  were  hatching.  They  pa][>ated  about  June  1,  became  imagines 
about  June  20,  and  went  south  with  northerly  wmds  June  30.  July  23  immense  swarm 
alighted,  coming  from  the  northeast  July  23  ;  staid  three  days,  and  went  south.  I  saw 
no  eggs  deposited.    Others  went  south  in  August,  September,  and  October  as  usual. 

In  1875,  they  arrived  in  small  quantity  from  southwest  May  12 ;  could  be  seen  dying 
north  whenever  we  had  a  south  wind,  but  especially  on  and  after  June  16.  On  that 
date  myriads  came  from  the  southeast,  staid  one  night,  and,  the  wind  continning  fa- 
vorable, went  on  in  a  northwesterly  course.  June  29  I  first  saw  hoppers  flying  south. 
After  that  they  could  be  seen  flying  either  north  or  south,  as  the  wind  might  bej  until 
the  IQth  of  July,  after  which  date  they  only  appeared  in  the  air  when  the  wind  came 
from  the  north. 

In  1876,  a  very  few  came  from  the  southwest  May  14 ;  saw  some  depositing  eggs 
about  May  30.  August  10  an  immense  swarm  came  from  the  northwest  and  staia  a 
week.  The  day  they  departed  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  northwest,  changed 
to  north,  and  finally  to  northeast.  The  air  was  full  of  the  hoppers  aU  day.  They 
always  changed  their  course  to  go  with  the  wind.  The^  lett  the  ground  full  of 
egp^.  In  these  the  embryo  was  formed  at  least  a  month  before  the  ground  froze.  By 
bringing  eggs  to  the  house  and  putting  them  in  a  warm  place  I  have  hatched  them  in 
seven  days.  Some  of  the  same  that  were  not  kept  so  warm,  but  merely  kept  from  frost 
and  in  the  sun,  have  lain  three  weeks  and  do  not  hatch. 

I  think  the  above  notes  substantiate  my  position,  which  is  that  epretus  is  double 
brooded,  rearing  the  first  brood  in  the  south,  the  second  in  the  north ;  and  that  it  mi- 
grates for  this  purpose,  and  not  from  hnnger,  as  Riley  asserts.  I  believe  also  that  they 
aro  natives  of  the  plains,  and  will  always  overrun  this  part  of  the  country  when  a  north 
or  sonth  west  wind  drives  them  a  little  off  their  true  north  and  sonth  conrse  during  their 

Eeriod  of  migration.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  moro  liable  to  attacks  of  parasitica 
ere  than  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  think  It  not  improbable  that  their  present  rate  of  in- 
crease is  due  to  their  having  found  more  nntritious  food  in  the  cereals  upon  which  they 
have  fed  for  a  few  years  past  than  they  have  known  in  the  prairie-grass.  A  parallel 
case  is  that  of  the  Doryphora  lO-lineata^  which  increased  with  such  rapidity  upon  the 
cultivated  crops  of  the  Last. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  this  grasshopper  follows  the  same  plan  of  migration  with  the 
first  favorable  wind  after  they  get  wings,  as  I  have  observed  here.  They  were  abun- 
dant in  Montana  this  year,  and  at  my  reqnest  an  intelligent  miner  took  notes  of  their 
habits,  which  he  has  transmitted  to  me.  My  observations  show  that  as  a  rule  all  ob- 
taining win^s  prior  to  June  20  will  fly  north ;  those  becoming  imagines  after  that  date 
will  fly  south.    This  date  might  vary  as  the  spring  was  late  or  early. 

Hoping  to  make  myself  useful  next  season,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

G.  M.  DODGE. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  locnst,  in 
Bnfifalo  County,  Nebraska,  and  the  theory  of  its  northwest  origin,  are 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  Report : 

Buffalo  Coumty,  Nebraska,  August  8, 1876. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman  :  The  all-prevailing[  theme,  the  all-absorbing  topio 
on  all  occasions,  is  the  grasshoppers.  Their  devastation  in  almost  the  entire  portion 
of  Western  Nebraska  is  not  only  general  but  terrible.  Their  numbers  are  almost  as 
countless  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  their  powers  of  destruction  seem  to  exceed 


,  that  of  the  race  that  TiBited  ns  in  1^4  by  fourfold.  Now  they  are  vatiox  *Tery  gttto 
tbing—lbe  leaves  from  tlie  twen,  Iho  gtast  in  the  ravines,  the  forest-trees  along  Ibv 
Loop  itiid  Wooil  Rivem,  cara,  putatoes,  tomiitoes,  evivytbing.  Oar  corn-fields  to-da; 
present  Ihe  appearance  of  so  many  acres  of  naked  bean-poles.  They  have  coYemI  tfe 
city  of  Kearney  all  over ;  Id  the  bouses ;  on  the  sidewalks ;  they  even  inspect  tbe  toe 
store-rooms  qC  uor  dry-i^oods  and  grocery  uien  ;  in  fact  I  do  nut  Ttelieve  tfaRreisa 
•quare  inch  of  turrltury  lu  buffalo  Cinntf  that  has  not  boen  searched  b^  theae  maraad- 
m.  The  lirat  iudicaliuu  of  their  approach  was  on  Friday,  Jnly  SS.  Almost  from  tbe 
first  we  saw  they  were  an  entirely  new  eeneratioo.    They  ha<l  hnj^e  appetites,  and  al 

liroceedi'd  to  find  the  sweetest  and  tendetest  ears  of  com  in  onr  liolds.    Thej- 

their  uuses  head  downward,  tail  upward,  into  tbe  very  heart  of  on r  small  cab- 
Tbey  almost  dag  np  onr  oniuna  by  tbe  roots.    They  a'  '         ' 


>ked 


I 


presented  tbe  appearance  of  dense  olonds  of  smoke,  like  that  of  bnruiag  praiiies.  W« 
saw  it  fall  20  mileo  away.-  We  coEed  in  wonder.  The  cloods  approacbed,  the  air 
swarmed  with  hoppers.  Wo  could  bear  the  sound  of  their  wings.  Tbe^  were  so  doM 
together,  so  dense,  that  tbey  darkened  the  ssii  similar  tu  an  edii«o  at  midday.  The 
first  cloud  paemd.  At  5  p.  m.  another,  more  densn,  more  terrible,  more  unmetom 
passed  overhead,  leaving  a  few  slrnuitlcrs  to  searcli  tor  aometbiug  tu  slay  their  Mev- 
Rcha.  We  thought  by  this  time,  snrely  tbe  sriuy  had  ^laHcd,  but  aboot  6  p.  m.anolbu 
virithitig,  moving  mass  waa  seen  approaching.  On  its  arrival  just  over  our  heads, 
do wu  tbey  came,  like  hnge  flakes  of  snow,  «o  thick  tbut  tbe  ground  was  in  many 

5 laces  invisible.  Here  they  remained  till  the  next  m  urn  in  g,  ec  altered  over  tbe  prairita 
bout  9  u.  m.  they  began  gathering  in  endlcas  Bworma  into  our  oom-fields,  and  by  1  p. 
m,  every  leaf,  ear,  aod  in  tnauy  pla«eB  the  stalks,  were  eaten,  digested,  and  part  of  tbe 
army  on  Ibeir  nay  southwest  tu  bunt  fur  and  dest>oil  new  Gelds.  Abont  this  lime  Ibe 
wind  changed  to  southeast,  then  veered  to  the  sonlh.  sud  from  that  tinio  nntil  Ibis 
writing  (Tuesday  evening,  AngnirC  Sj  the  hoppers  are  with  us  tapping,  as  a  last  reaort, 
on  pnrslace,  tnmblc-weeds,  and  even  tbistlee.  Tbey  will  nodoiiiit^ly  remain  in  Ibia 
B«Dtlon  until  the  wind  changes  sgain  into  the  north.  8o  much  for  the  appearance  ol 
and  dcstmotion  caused  by  ihese  loea  of  the  agriculturist.  Wo  see  our  entire  seasoD'a 
work,  except  one-third  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  melt  awa^  almoel  io  a  moueul,  and  «« 
U«  helpless. 

Tbe  query  in  my  mind,  aa  well  as  in  the  minds  of  many  of  m^  Buffering  n^ghbon, 
la  whore  these  happen  come  fVom.  In  carefully  watcbltig  IlieiT  progress  two  yean 
ago,  aa  well  as  this  season,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  thai  there  is  a  slope  of  coan- 

ta  arr;  imliifunniiB ;  Ibnl  iu  esl.reuicly  dry  Bc.>n>i.«i[.,  Iiki>  Ibo  iiri-srut,  thi-  e(,'i;s  iW]"'^- 


while  in  extremely  wet  springs,  ^  ,  ,  . 

tory  where  they  originale,  many  of  the  infant  progeny  are  destroyed.  In  July,  l^^l 
Tost  numbers,  it  wiirbe  remembered,  descended  and  spread  over  almost  tbe  entire  tci' 
ritory  west  of  Ihe  Missouri  River.    They  dapoeited  eggs  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  anil 


n  the  spring  of  11:^5,  caused  wide  destruction  in  the  southeast  pt>rt  of  this  State,  tb? 
northeast  part  of  Kansas  and  tbe  northwest  part  of  Missouri.  This  progeny  seems  to 
have  been  annihilated — varioua  infliieDces  during  the  summer  of  1675  causing  theoi 
to  be  without  the  power  of  ptopagating  their  species.  Noiv  this  season  (IffiS),  if  I 
BUI  not  mistaken,  an  entire  new  gcnonition  can  be  traced  from  tbe  Red  River  oonn- 
Iry  of  the  north,  tb rough  Westoru  Minnesota,  Southwestern  Dakota,  thus  far  iaio 
Western  Nebraska.  If  I  am  correct  iu  these  observations,  then,  whenever  oarspriofc* 
arc  dry,  with  hut  little  enow  or  rain  during  the  winter,  follo'wed  by  dry  weather  in  June 
and  July,  wo  may  expect  grasshoppers  in  just  such  endless  qnantitiefl  as  we  have 
seen  twice  during  the  past  four  years.  Whenever  lie  winter,  spring,  and  summer  are 
Just  tbo  opposite  of  tlie  foregoing,  theu  we  will  bo  comparatively  free  from  these  pesis 
and  our  crops  plenteous.  I  am  salislied  in  my  own  mind  on  tbe  above  points;  and  1 
believe  furtber  that  the  territory  wherein  these  insects  are  iudtsenons,  is  Dot  so  large 
as  to  be  beyond  the  coulrol  of  a  power,  with  a  purse  loug  enough  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary labor,  to  work  the  destruction  of  young  locusts  and  eggs  before  thoy  can  mat'' 
such  descents  upon  us.  Only  the  strong  arm  of  Government,  bowevcr,  can  wield  this 
power;  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  intervene,  or  this  entire  western  territory,  with  its 
riches  lyiug  beneath  tbe  grasey  sod,  must  be  abandoued  for  all  agricultural  purposes. 
Our  com,  potatoes,  and  all  our  vegetable,  crops  have  already  disappeared.  Manvof 
our  wheat-fields  were  not  cut  at  all;otbersyieldaIl  tbe  way  from  two  to  twenty  bustela 
per  acre,  according  to  location.  There  is  as  a  general  thing  soutb  of  tbe  Platte  River 
a  very  large  crop  of  small  grain,  which  has  been  harvested,  while  the  com,  potato*'. 
and  vegetables  are  fine  as  they  were  last  season.  North  of  tbe  Platte,  througboDt  a 
portion  of  Hall  Couuty,  all  of  lluffalo  and  Dawaon  Coanties,  the  drought  has  bno 
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severe  and  continnoas  since  the  last  of  March.  We  have  had  a  few  showers ;  bnt> 
except  immediately  along  Platte  River,  these  showers  have  rarely  been  of  length 
enongh  to  wet  the  ground  more  than  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  I  may  say,  I  think, 
with  perfect  safety,  that  for  two  years  past  we  have  not  had  rain  enoagh  to  saturate 
the  ground  to  the  uepth  of  3  feet,  while  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  winter  season  has  been 
very  light.  In  this  connection  it  sbonld  be  remembered  that  in  digging  wells  we  find 
the  soil  dry  as  an  ash- heap,  almost  from  the  top  of  the  ground  to  the  water-line  on  a 
level  with  low  water  in  our  rivers,  or  on  the  divides  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  140  to  60 
feet.  It  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  effect  of  continual  dry  weather  upon  our  crops 
and  pockets. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  my  near  neighbors  will  complain  or  take  me  to  task  if  I 
again  say  that  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and  but  little  means,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore attempting  to  make  a  home  especially  in  Western  Nebraska,  for  by  the  time  this 
is  in  print  no  less  than  eight  out  of  twelve  families  living  near  to  the  north  and  west 
of  me  will  be  on  the  way  to  Iowa  and  Missouri — some  naving  already  departed  for 
the  Pacific  slope.  Some  are  selling  their  claims  and  all  their  stock  for  less  than  half 
their  value,  while  others  are  leaving  their  claims  to  hoppers,  and  to  settlers  desiring 
to  try  their  luck.  Many  of  my  readers  may  think  over  in  their  minds  the  old  adage 
that  a  '*  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  but  permit  me  to  ask  a  question :  How  much 
moss  can  a  stone  gather  when  visited  continuously  by  drought,  bugs,  aud  hoppers  f 

Generally  speaking,  you  can  rarely  find  a  more  energetic  race  of  men,  both  English 
and  German,  than  those  who  are  leaving  us  now.  Some  of  them  came  here  with  money. 
They  have  sunk  it  all  in  their  farms,  in  efforts  to  live  and  make  allving,  only  to  see 
it  all  swept  away  in  a  day.  There  seems  at  present  to  be  no  remedy  except  stock- 
raising,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  without  capital.  To  commence  with 
a  cow  or  two,  and  live,  clothe  a  family  and  school  them,  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
One  of  my  neighbors  declares  that  he  **  will  not  live  in  a  country  where  he  has  got  to 
die  in  debt  to  his  stomach.^' 

F.  N.  C.     ^ 

THE  LOCUST  IN  KANSAS  IN  1876. 

In  Kansas  the  locust  visitation  was  less  formidable  and  did  not  ex« 
tend  so  far  east  as  in  1875,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  of 
Professor  Snow,  dated  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  October 
4,  1876 : 

Your  postal  card  reached  me  upon  my  return  from  Colorado,  and  I  have  delayed 
replying  to  your  inquiries  because  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  locust  was  going  to 
do  for  us  before  writing  about  him.  I  came  through  Kansas  from  Colorado  (Denver) 
on  the  5th  and  6th  September.  Caloptenus  apreius  at  that  time  extended  about  100  miles 
east  of  the  mountains,  last  of  which  point  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  during  daylight 
on  the  5th.  Next  morning  wo  struck  locusts  in  small  numbers  at  Brookville  (Salino 
County),  180  miles  west  of  Kansas  City ;  in  full  force  at  Salina,  12  miles  farther  east: 
and  found  the  east  front  of  this  line  4  miles  west  of  Abilene,  in  Dickinson  County,  ana 
aboQt  150  miles  west  of  Kansas  City.  Observing  and  inquiring  at  the  stations  in  thia 
30-mile  belt,  I  invariably  learned  that  tho  flight  of  the  locust  was  from  the  north  and 
not  from  tbe  wrst  as  two  years  ago  (in  1674). 

Four  weeks  have  now  passed  and  the  locust  has  not  yet  reached  Lawrence,  its  eastern 
line  being  about  20  miles  west  of  Lawrence,  only  about  100  miles  farther  east  than  i(i 
was  four  weeks  ago.  This  eastern  line  extends  across  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
the  entire  State  west  of  this  line  having  been  visited.  In  manv  places  the  pest  haa 
come  in  immense  numbers,  while  in  many  other  places  there  nas  been  but  a  light 
sprinkling.  Little  damage  has  been  done  thus  far,  almost  none  at  all  in  comparisoQ 
with  two  years  ago,  it  being  so  late  in  the  season  tbat  the  crops  of  this  year  wero 
secure.  The  fall- wheat,  however,  has  been  very  generally  eaten  aown,  but  has  come 
up  again  when  drilled  after  the  departure  of  the  hordes  which  retnain  but  a  few  daya 
in  a  place.  Wheat  sown  broadcast  has  been  generally  killed,  having  been  eaten  down 
to  the  kernel.  The  great  danger  to  be  feared  now  is  the  spring-hatching  of  the  egga 
which  have  been  deposited  in  varying  abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho  region 
visited.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  visitation  is  far  less  numerous  than 
two  years  ago.  The  locusts  are  everywhere  reported  to  be  heavily  parasitized  by  the 
red  mite  and  the  Tachinafly.  Can  it  be  that  these  hordes  are  the  '^  spring-hatch'* 
from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming?  WhUe  in  the  South  Park  In  July,!  found  great 
numbers  of  ^onuespretua  along  the  streams  from  the  mountain-sides.  When  on  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak  July  2d  and  29,  the  winged  results  were  flying  due  east  as  high 
up  in  the  air  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Tbey  did  not  descend  upon  us  at  Manitou  until 
the  12th  of  August. 
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We  quoto  also  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  : 

Near  Dodge  Citv,  April  30,  the  gronnd  was  thickly  covered  with  the  yoang.    August 
22  to  31,  Dodge  City,  nnmerons  and  yery  destractive,  causing  entire  loss  of  crops  in 
many  sections;  24  th,  Ellen  wood,  came  from  north  and  northeast;  29th,  soatbwest ; 
Slst,  northeast  and  west.    Fort  Wallace,  tlying  southwest  19th,  north  23d,  settling 
24th ;  Slst,  Atlanta,  came  in  large  numbers,  injured  fall-wheat,  late  com,  and  gardens; 
also  flying  southeast.    In  September,  Dodge  City,  abundant,  flying  north  2d  and  4tb, 
east  8th  and  9th ;  less  abundant  <>th  and  7th.    In  October  they  were  reported  '*  nu- 
merous and  destructive  at  times  during  the  month  at  Le  Hoy  and  Baxter  Springs ; 
reported  nearly  all  gone  at  Crcswell,  19th,  and  Council  Grove  31st.    In  November 
srasshoppers  were  killed  on  the  14th  by  the  snow-fall.    Brown ;  The  grasshoppers 
have  destroyed  about  all  the  wheat,  rye^  and  timothy  that  have  come  up,  and  will 
doubtless  destroy  all  that  has  been  sowed.    The  farmers  have  stopped  sowing,  owing 
to  their  presence.    Sedgwick :  The  grasshoppers  alighted  on  the  1st  of  September,  not 
in  such  numbers  as  two  years  ago,  but  enough  to  eat  all  the  young  wheat  and  rye  as 
fast  as  it  appears.    Many  of  the  utrmers  are  still  sowing  wheat.    Bourbon :  The  grass- 
hoppers ai>peared  on  the  '38th  of  Septemlier,  and  are  eating  the  wheat  clean  as  they  go. 
Cowley :  The  grasshoppers  have  taken  all  the  early-sown  wheat  and  rye,  and  they  are 
still  with  us.    They  keep  us  from  sowing  wheat.    Douglas:  Owin|^  to  the  prospect  of 
another  grasshopper  raid  but  little  wheat  was  sown  until  within  two  weeks.    The 
early-sown  looks  fine.     WoodBon  :  Grasshoppers  came  on  the  9th  of  September  by  the 
million,  and  hav^  destroyed  all  the  early-sown  grain.     Chase :  The  grasshopiiers  came 
September  9,  and  the  wheat  that  bad  been  sown  is  all  destroyed.    Ljfon  :  The  fall  kow- 
iug  of  wheat  and  rye  has  all  been  devoured  by  the  grasshoppers.     Osage :  On  the  9tbr 
lOtb,  and  lltb  of  ^ptember  the  wind  from  the  northwest  brought  billions  of  grass- 
hoppers, and  cousetjuently  all  the  small  grain  is  a  total  loss.    Beno :  The  farmers  are 
still  busy  in  sowing  wheat;  some  gronnd  is  being  planted  for  the  third  time ;  only 
^   about  half  the  area  will  be  sown  that  wonld  have  been  if  the  grasshoppers  hail  not 
come  ;  all  the  early-sown  was  entirely  killed.    Shawnee:  The  grasshoppers  haveeateu 
about  half  of  the  wheat  and  rye  sown  ;  the  farmers  are  sowing  their  grains  over  again. 
Washington  :  The  farmers  are  now  bnsy  in  sowing  fall-grain ;  we  do  not  fear  the  grass- 
hoppers in  the  spring,  for  the  farmers  will  plow  all  they  can  this  fall  and  winter,  with 
the  expectation  of  killing  the  grasshoppers  in  the  egg.    Saline :  All  wheat  sown  before 
the  graashoppers  came  has  been  destroyed  by  them.    Some  farmers  have  lost  200  acr», 
and  one  has  lost  1,200.    Mitchell:  Came  from  the  north,  the  wiimI  being  from  that 
direction,  August  23.     Began  to  come  down  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  by  night  the 
ground  was  literally  covered  with  them.    They  commence  to  go  into  the  crops  as  aooD 
as  the  sun  goes  down,  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  fleld.    They  are  eating  the 
blades  ofl"  the  corn,  which  is  loaded  with  them,  and  the  leaves  off  the  trees.    Early 
corn  is  now  quite  hard  and  will  not  be  seriously  injured.    Pawnee:  Made  their  appear- 
ance August  24,  (coming  from  the  northwest.    >^t  of  them  passed  over,  but  a  few 
alighted,  owing  to  the  changing  of  the  wind  to  the  south.    Corn  is  too  far  advanced 
to  be  injured,  and  they  are  not  doing  much  harm  except  to  gardens.     fVashington: 
Visited  us  August  24,  at  11  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  coming  from  the  northwest.    So 
far  they  have  alighted  on  about  half  of  the  county.    They  are  stripping  the  blades 
from  the  corn,  but  appear  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  process  of  incnbation  than  to 
feeding.    Tho  prevalence  of  a  south  wind  has  kept  them  hero  until  to-da^  (August  31). 
The  north  wind  Is  now  blowing,  and  they  are  nlling  the  air  l>v  the  million,  passing 
rapidly  to  the  northwest.    They  have  deposited  no  eggs,  and  done  little  damage. 
Ellis:  A  visitation  from  grasshoppers  last  week  ruined  the  late  com,  and  injured  all 
Bomewhat.    Beno :  Commenced  to  alight  August  31,  at  11  in  the  morning,  and  ars 
eating  everything  green.    At  2  p.  m.  to-day,  September  1,  many  of  them  flew  away. 
They  have  almost  ruined  the  late  crops,  especially  corn.    Norton :  Have  rained  the 
corn-crops.    Barton  :  Appeared  Angust  24  from  the  north  in  vast  swarms,  and  have 
destroyed  all  late  com  and  potatoes,  beans,  turnips,  &o.,  and  the  wheat  that  was  up. 
To-day,  August  31,  with  a  strong  north  wind,  they  are  going  south.    Thoy  have  made 
DO  deposit  of  eggs.    Graham :  Descended  in  clouds  and  remained  five  days,  destroyine 
our  corn,  buckwheat,  turnips,  and  gardens.    Bice :  Have  returned  for  the  last  week 
in  as  great  numbers  as  two  vears  ago.    The  corn,  except  the  late-sod  com,  which 
they  have  riddled,  was  out  of  their  way.    They  have  mostly  left    Bepuhlic:  Filled 
the  air  August  24,  when  corn-fields  were  ravaged  and  gardens  disappeared  in  an  after- 
noon.   Wo  have  the  assurance  that  we  shall  raise  our  own  grasshoppers  next  year,  for 
initiatory  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  us  a  large  supply.    Butler:  On  the  lost  day  of 
Augntrt  1  was  in  Wichita,  Se<lgwiok  County.    About  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  very  largo  col- 
umn of  grasshoppers  passed  over.    In  their  flight  they  made  a  noise  like  the  rattliDft 
of  a  train  of  cars.    I  do  not  know  how  far  the  column  extende<l  west,  bat  it  extended 
more  than  twelve  miles  east  of  Wichita.    Their  flight  was  toward  the  south.    Althoqiel 
the  main  part  passed  over,  enough  stragglers  were  left  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkaosi* 
to  eat  every  vestige  of  green  wheat  as  fast  as  it  came  out  of  the  ground.     Some  h^ 
appeared  as  far  east  as  £1  Dorado,  but  no  damage  worthy  of  mention  has  yet  becQ 
done  in  Butler  County.— (Monthly  Agricultural  Report.) 
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THE  LOCUST  IN  IOWA  IN  1876. 

[q  Iowa,  Qovernor  Kirkwood  states  that  <<  the  eggs  have  been  laid  in 
'ge  qaantities  this  season  in  a  wide  area  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
B^te,  and  the  fear  was  expressed  that  they  might  come  another  season 
swarms.  In  Northwestern  Iowa  the  people  are  very  carefhl  to  pre- 
rve  the  prairies  from  burning  this  fall,  so  that  they  may  destroy  the 
nng  in  the  spring."  (Proceedings  conference  of  governors,  etc.) 
>ncerning  the  grasshopper  invasion  of  1876,  I  extract  the  following 
ta  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  Angust  6 :  ^^Appeared  at  Storm 
.ke,  Cherokee,  and  Sioux  City,  column  extending  to  Lower  Dakota  and 
,mar's,  Mo.;  at  Fonda,  Pocahontas  County,  damage  slight;  25th 
Union ville,  Appanoose  County,  flying  in  large  clouds  at  a  higheleva- 
•n,  and  Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  flying  toward  the  Missouri  in  im- 
mse  numbers.  None  have  yet  alighted  in  Central  Iowa."  Orauford  : 
jured  corn  33  per  cent.  Clay:  Have  nearly  ruined  our  crops.  Rar- 
on:  Made  their  appearance  on  the  17th  of  August ;  reduced  an  extra 
rn-crop  to  an  average ;  destroyed  buckwheat  and  gardens ;  are  injur- 
I  fruit  and  depositing  their  eggs  over  the  whole  country.  Humboldt: 
ive  injured  corn  and  nearly  ruined  buckwheat  and  beans.  Calhoun: 
ive  trimmed  around  com-lields  and  so  injured  buckwheat  that  it  will 
t  be  cut.  Cherokee:  Came  with  a  north  wind,  on  the  6th  of  August ; 
tid  two  weeks,  and  have  deposited  eggs  to  some  extent ;  they  damaged 
leat  slightly  and  a  very  heavy  corn-crop  at  least  25  per  cent.  Sioux: 
iduced  com  to  40,  wheat  and  barley  to  70,  oats  to  80,  and  potatoes  to 
Greene:  Swarm  of  grasshoppers  are  destroying  the  country.  Mont- 
nery:  Came  August  25;  have  done  no  injury  as  yet,  except  in  a  few 
rdens.  They  seem  uneasy,  as  if  they  desired  to  leave.  The  wind  has 
ly  been  favorable  for  them  one  day  since  their  arrival.  Audubon: 
.me  in  clouds  on  the  24th  of  August ;  are  doing  some  damage  on  the 
m  and  filling  the  ground  with  eggs.  Outhrie:  Coming  on  us  during 
3  last  week  by  millions ;  looks  as  if  they  intended  to  stay  with  us,  and 
bhey  do^  our  crops  will  suffer  greatly.  Pottawattamie:  Made  their  ap- 
arance  in  strong  force  on  the  23d  of  August ;  have  done  considerablo 
mage,  and  are  laying  eggs  in  large  quantities.  Pocahontas:  Have 
me  and  gone  again  without  doing  much  damage,  except  to  gardens. 
c:  The  red-legged  grasshoppers  came  about  the  15th  of  August  in  such 
mbers  as  to  materially  injure  our  growing  crops. — (Monthly  Agricul- 
ral  Report,  August  and  September,  1876.) 

*'  The  Hamilton  (Iowa)  Freeman  states  that  a  gentleman,  on  examin- 
^  the  ground  on  which  the  insects  had  deposit^  their  eggs,  found  52: 
posits  in  4  square  inches,  or  13  per  inch.  The  eggs  in  each  deposit 
ried  between  17  and  34,  averaging  about  25  to  the  cocoon.    If  these 

hatched  there  would  be  325  grasshoppers  on  each  square  inch.  But 
>st  of  the  eggs  were  addled  by  the  warm  weather  subsequent  to  their 
posit.    It  is  proposed  to  destroy  them  by  burning  over  the  prairies. 

Woodbury,  Iowa,  the  insects  greatly  injured  the  potato  crop." — 
onthly  Agricultural  Report,  November  and  December.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MINNESOTA  IN  1876. 

[n  Minnesota  the  eggs  hatched  out  at  Breckenridge  May  23.  In 
ne  the  grasshoppers  were  infested  by  a  "  red-fly  parasite,"  mite.  In 
ly,  numerous  at  Breckenridge,  10th,  11th,  and  12th;  left,  going 
itheast,  13th ;  appeared  again  19th  an<l  23d.  In  August,  Brecken- 
Ige,  swarms  seen  on  1st }  very  destructive  3d ;  flying  and  depositing 


eggR  Gtb  to  12tb ;  in  the  western  counties,  whetit,  corn,  oat8,  and  bar- 
ley Lave  suffered  severely.  lu  September,  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  fly- 
ioft '^outb,  2Gtb.  Jackson:  Arehereyet;  it  Isa  hard  matiertoestiniale 
the  damages  done  by  them.    Meeker;  Will  injure  the  mbeat  in  a  few 

Slacee.  Nicollet:  Are  destroying  the  crops  and  depositing  their  eggs. 
'obla:  Came  upon  ns  just  aa  the  esirliest  grains  were  ready  to  harvest; 
wheat,  corn,  and  timotby  are  vei'y  badly  damagecl,  and  other  crops 
totally  destroyed.  They  bare  laid  egga  for  a  crop  itest  year.  Pope : 
The  prospect  of  uncommonly  good  crops  was  very  line  until  about  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  grasshoppers  came.  Though  they  did  iucaloalable  in- 
jury,yet  they  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  effecta  total  destractiou  of  crops. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  pest,  clouding  the  sun.  Tbey  did  not  seem  to 
design  utter  destruction  of  vegetatiou,  but  rather  to  leave  their  progeny. 
Eggs  were  laid  all  over  the  region.  This  work  done,  they  rose  on  favor- 
ing winds  and  went  southeast.  Their  stay  on  an  average  was  about  one 
week — iDsomeplaceaonlyfourdays;  inotbersten.  Ii4>ilwoo<h  Damaged 
at!  the  crops;  the  vines  of  beans  and  potatoes  have  been  almost  wholly 
eaten  up  and  the  foliageof  fruit  and  certain  forest-trees  nloiost  wholly 
stripped  off.  Sibley:  In  eight  townships  the  crops  have  suffered  se- 
verely fVom  grasshoppers.  Steams:  The  advance-guard  came  on  the 
22d  of  July ;  the  main  army  appeared  the  next  day  about  11a.  in.,  and 
by  4  p.  m.  every  buab,  flower,  tree,  shrub,  fence,  and  field  was  literally 
covered  with  them.  They  are  still  with  us  and  are  depositing  their 
eggs.  Stevens  :  There  would  have  been  a  full  average  of  all  crops,  anil 
perhaps  more,  bad  not  the  grasshoppers  visited  this  county.  Todd:  Tbe 
grasshoppers  struck  ns  the  10th  of  July,  and  have  destroyed  at  least  C7 
per  cent,  of  the  crops  of  this  coonty.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out,  the 
column  is  about  IT  miles  wide.  They  came  in  from  the  west  by  nortli. 
One  of  the  finest  crops  we  have  had  for  ten  or  twelve  years  is  destroyed. 
I  There  is  barely  enongb  left  to  pay  for  reaping.  Yesterday  I  cut  t>arley 
that  shoald  have  yielded  68  bnshels  iter  acre,  and  I  will  scarcely  get  5, 
Tbo  liciids  are  cut  ofTaud  lyiiit;  on  the  ground.  Walnmrau:  Iliwe  <lf 
stroyed  the  wheat  crops  of  the  county.  Yellow  Medicine:  la  the  coun- 
ties Renville,  Chippewa,  and  9wift,  and  parts  of  Kandiyohi  and,  Yelloiv 
I^Iedicino  oats  and  barley  are  a  complete  failure  on  account  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. Blue  Earth:  The  western  towns  are  alive  with  grasshoppers, 
but  they  have  come  rather  late  to  seriously  injure  wheat  or  oats.  Mo 
Ltod:  Came  from  the  northeast  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  spread 
nearly  over  the  whole  county ;  have  injured  oats,  barley,  and  late  com 
considerably  and  wheat  to  some  extent,  and  have  deiKisited  many  egg^ 
Some  are  reported  as  hatching  and  others  as  being  destroyed  by  a  worni 
or  insect,  but  millions  apparently  will  be  left  to  hatch  nest  spring. 
Yellow  Medicine:  Grasshoppers  and  dry  weather  have  nearly  ruined  the 
corn  crop  and  taken  nearly  all  the  oats.  Half  of  the  State  is  covered 
with  grasshoppers.  Eedirood:  Grasshoppers  and  drought  have  de- 
stroyed the  crops  this  year  more  than  ever  before.  Swift:  Ilave  dooe 
a  great  deal  of  damage' ;  tbey  commenced  depredations  about  the  oth  of 
July;  there  have  beeu  three  or  four  swarms;  they  are  now  mostly  gone, 
bnt  have  left  their  eggs  iu  great  numbers.  Faribault:  Injured  corn  10 
per  cent.,  potatoes  50  per  cent.,  and  nearly  destroyed  beans.  About  the 
15th  of  August  tbey  lit  down  on  us  from  the  northwest  in  countless 
numbers.  They  were  about  eight  days  in  passing  over  the  county  ami 
seeding  it  with  eggs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  crops 
for  the  coming  year,  Meeker:  Destroyed  nearly  all  the  beans.  AicolUU 
Came  with  the  wind  from  the  north  and  west,  and  went  south  and  west- 
Of  cereals  tbey  cut  the  oats  most ;  destroyed  much  of  the  corn  and  po- 
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tatoes  and  garden  stnfif.  They  have  been  depositing  their  eggs  for  the 
last  two  months.  Brown:  Bedaced  corn,  wheat,  and  rye  to  25;  oats, 
barley,  and  backwheat  to  10.  Blue  Earth:  Injured  the  corn  somewhat 
and  mined  beans.  The  county  is  literally  filled  with  their  eggs.  Some 
of  the  eggs  are  being  eaten  by  a  small  worm  or  maggot  and  some  by  a 
small  red  bug.  Nobles:  A  small  amount  of  corn  and  wheat  escaped  the 
grasshoppers ;  other  crops  are  almost  a  total  loss.  Stevens:  Have  cut 
down  our  crops  fearfully  within  the  past  month.  Todd:  Are  all  over  the 
county ;  there  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  prairie  or  timber  land  on  which  eggs 
cannot  be  found.  Stearns:  Overrun  the  county  and  deposited  millions 
of  eggs.  Rock:  Everything  was  favorable  for  excessive  crops  when  the 
grasshoppers  came.  They  reduced  wheat  30  per  cent. ;  corn  and  oats 
67;  potatoes  75,  and  ruined  beans. — (Monthly  Agricultural  Report, 
August  and  September,  1876.) 

Further  particulars  regarding  the  locust  invasions  of  Minnesota  I 
extract  and  condense  from  a  valuable  '^  Eeport  on  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locust  for  1876,"  by  Allen  Whitman : 

Contrary  to  what  web  stated  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  there  was  no  locast  invasion  of 
Minnesota  in  1855,  Int  "  lato  in  Jnly,  1656,  invndmg swarms  came  from  tbo  northwest 
into  the  Upper  Mississ  ppi  Valley,  ana  gradually  spread  along  the  river  during  theeeason, 
mnch  the  same  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  summer  [1676],  and  reaching  nearly 
the  game  limits/*  «  *  •  Again,  in  1664,  swarms  appeared  early  in  Jnly,  along  the 
Upper  Minnesota  Kiver,  and  spread  eastward  ^radnally  daring  the  season,  and  reached 
aboat  as  far  east  as  in  1874,  i.  e.,  to  the  third  tier  of  towns  in  Le  Snenr  Connty.  Scat- 
tering swarms  also  visited  Manitoba  in  the  same  year,  and  probably  some  portions  of 
these  reached  Northwest  Minnesota,  for  w  e  hear  of  slight  appearances  of  them  in  the 
Red  River  and  the  Sank  Valleys  in  1864  and  1665.  Bat  the  gr?ateT  portion  of  the  in- 
jury was  done  in  the  Minnesota  Valley,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  departure  to 
the  sonthwest  in  1665.  *  *  *  *  It  seems  very  likely  that  the  swarms  which  entered 
Minnesota  in  1864  were  hatched  at  no  great  distance,  and  were  theofispring  of  swarms 
that  had  alighted  in  Eastern  Dakota  in  the  preceding  year.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  missionary  at  the  Sisseton 
In  lian  agency,  dated  September  9,  1875: 

**  In  1863,  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  General  Sibley's  expedition  to  the  Missonri 
we  met  with  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  in  various  parts  of  Dakota,  partciular^y, 
as  I  remember,  near  Skunk  Lake  (in  Minnehaha  County),  where  the  large  grass  had 
been  eaten  to  the  bare  stalks,  and  our  animals  fared  bauly.  In  1665  I  visit^  a  camp 
of  Dakota  sconts,  near  the  '  Hole  in  the  Mountain,'  at  the  head  of  the  Redwood.  That 
was  in  the  mouth  of  August.  The  valley  of  the  Minnesota,  clear  out  to  the  coteau, 
was  so  full  of  grasshoppers  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  traveling.  For  the  next  four 
years,  I  traveled  every  summer  ou  the  Missouri  Rive^,  coming  over  to  and  from  Min- 
nesota. Every  season  I  met  with  grasshoppers  at  some  point  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missonri.  In  1867,  and  also  in  16&,  we  found  them  near  Fort  Randall.  In  1669,  in 
August,  we  met  them  above  Fort  Sully,  near  Grand  River.  In  all  the  cases  they  were 
only  in  small  battalions,  and  appeared  to  have  come  there  from  other  parts. 

'*  Again,  in  1671,  slight  and  scattering  swarms  of  locusts  appeared  in  Steams,  Todd, 
Douglas,  Pope,  Otter  Tail,  Becker,  and  Polk  Counties,  and  perhaps  in  others.  •  *  * 
The  invasion  of  1873  was  something  unusual  in  its  character  from  the  earliness  of  its  ar- 
rival, the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
visitation  which  has  been  prolonged  to  the  present  time  by  what,  judging  from  former 
years,  would  appear  to  be  unusual  circumstances.  Each  summer  since  1673,  instead 
of  being  the  scene  of  a  general  departure  of  the  hatching-swarms,  as  in  former  years, 
has  seen  portions  of  those  swarms  alighting  but  a  few  miles  from  where  they  were 
batched  (generally  in  the  next  range  of  counties,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
sanae  county),  and  depositing  eggs  for  another  brood.  In  addition  to  theiie,  new 
swarms  coming  in  from  the  northwest  in  1674  and  again  in  1676  have  added  greatly  to 
the  area  of  devastations  in  both  these  years,  and  in  the  latter  year  to  the  area  of  egg- 
deposit." 

The  map  appended  to  Mr.  Whitman's  report  clearly  shows  the  sac- 
cessive  encroachments  of  the  locusts  in  the  State.  The  parents  of  those 
that  have  bred  within  the  State  since  1873  ^<  reached  the  soathwestern 
corner  of  the  State  abont  the  Ist  of  June,  1873,  brought  by  a  wind  that 
had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  southwest  for  several  days."  .  The 
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r  af  thcK  8{a<Mil  northward  io  1874,  but  while  frpsh  Hwamu 

iheSMte  in  1^4  from  the  DurtLwest,  tbcy  did  not,  probably, 

k  •»  lik«  stock  of  vggs  deposited  by  the  Miune^ita  brood,  auil 

■  thinks  [t  "  probable  that  Uio  locusts  which   batebed  in 

M  apring  werv,  to  a  coosidorablo  extent,  tbo  dt»cendtuitH 

«f  ttecwBSwhitJieiiteml  the  .'^ tat 0  iu  187;{." 

Sb,  WUiBMi  beliefM  that  in  Minnesota  there  ia  not  a  rettirn-fli|:bt 
1  locn^tM  toward  the  Kocky  Moutitains,  iw  shown  by  sir. 

__  6  to  lake  placo  in  Mebrasba,  Kansas,  and  Miasoari.    Oa 

1^ Mitti^t  **  the  wind  which  sweep  clear  away  the  hatubitig-HwarDMi 
«r  tb*  mm9  wih*n>  Stsus  carry  onr  own  but  a  few  miles  from  their 
Mtltfkett."  He  amu  to  iocline  to  the  belief  that '^  some  caoae  for 
Ite  tec  tkal  pwctinaa  of  oar  swarms  remajn  here  to  breed  can  be  foood 
m  M  ••rir  stace  of  eg^'Uy'ng-  VVhile  those  observed  late  in  siinimer 
k»  4r  Di*tb«aBt*anl  did  not  lay  eggH.  "  od  tbe  other  hand  oor  own 
iXiaaHaCB)  ateck  wpn>  seen  in  187d  to  be  laying  within  eigbt  days 
^tar  tkMT  difbt  commenced,  and  iu  the  places  where  tboy  Qrst  aligbtol, 
^Bt^KiBC  IbB  past  seiuwn  the  laying  had  already  begun  i>ii  tbe  3d  of 
j^^Midbjc  tbe  Itith  had  become  general  ui  the  west«rn  part  of  XicoUet 
CMMB^wttkiB  a  few  miles  fmm  their  hatching-ground,  and  witbin  two 
■mtJ  tirii  T*"  *'"""  "*-""  "—  tlying  began.  This  early  period  of  laying 
a^Waf  ftnlfasalBcient  cause  fur  portions  of  our  swarms  remainiDg 
kH«,  «kfl»  Ike  lean  uiature  pass  on." 

(ito*  aoM  ;«ar  to  another  Mr.  Whitman  has  noticed  a  uatoralde- 
^ft^ft  \m  tb«  BQHiber  of  locusts  breeding  in  Minnesota : 

S^Mtaa  «(  Iww**  tiave  liat«U«d  out  and  Ijuvc  died  nitbuDt  repiodocing  ibeu- 
^^^    Ik  till*  ciMWtcltaa,  Uie  Stitle  ot  Minucsiia  haa  on  wlT«)tBgr   ovm   man 
(u  Ibo  IJwt  Ibat  we  wis  Bitukt«d  tiuBrer  to  the  broodtDg-pooridt  ui 

Of  liiMB,  thtt  aMlier  coiuera  are  niotw  likely  to  paw  over  m  befora 

iba  taU  parluj  of  tb«iT  developmeiit,  while  tbn  lat^r  comers  bi«  cat  oA  hjr 

'     '  ;  •Dd  oT  the  e{[ga  wbioh  are  left  wHb  aa,  beinjt  iWpOMUd  earlter  ia 

arv  likely  to  hatch  in  the  fall  anil  tmiume  hanu14^sH.     On  tbe  othiT 

■viuuiu  miiatly  QDhatchetl  iiucil  spring.     These  conHicleratiooa  enable 
„  ^  .„_, why  certain  counties  in  Missouri,  nbere  the  Jocnst  batched  in  IHTi. 

hwwaiwtl  IU  Max  Huuli  a  piuture  uf  devaatatiou  and  desolation  as  Minnesota  lias  never 
mu  :ti  all  i<*  luouxt  Hxi>erieuce. 

tlw  locust  has  also  become  shorter  lived,  and  many  were  killed  by 
;!>«>  t'*.-hiua  maggot,  while  of  the  invading  swarms  of  the  present  year 

■  lai^  uuml>era  of  tlio  bodies  of  the  dead  could  be  found  in  tbe  fieldn 
I'tuh  in  September,"  aud  "  largo  numbers  remained  alive  until  they 
»i,'tv  fclUwi  by  frost,  aud  even  then  died  with  eggs  unlaid."  Another 
i;dt.vc  of  uaturalizatiou  during  tbe  last  four  years,  saj's  Mr,  Whitman,  is 
tttai  "  while  it  bas  lost  some  portion  of  its  inclination  or  its  ability  to 
aii^rtttVtit  has  also  lost  somewhat  of  its  gregarious  character."  Indeed, 
tt.M  It  not  bi'en  for  the  uew-comers  iu  187C,  "  nest  year  would  have  eeeo 
tlK>  luwv-is  si>  few  »ii<l  so  scattered  as  to  be  incapable  of  great  damage, 
Aud  tb«>y  might  l>eeome  in  a  year  or  two  as  flitting  and  as  nnnoticeable 
*.t  ihw  rwl  It'ggeil  locust  that  breeds  with  us  every  year,"  Mr.  Whitman 
.«.>d«  that,  "  iu  regard  to  changes  in  color  and  appearance,  while  the 
lw«»(»  whieh  hatched  iu  Minnesota  last  spring  had  when  fully  devel- 
^HN,■^t  wMuethiug  of  tbe  darkness  and  dullness  of  old  age,  the  brightness 
.uinJi  ftwwiiess  of  the  fresh  invaders  was  apparent  to  every  one.^  Mr. 
Whituittu  eoucludes,  and  we  think  the  facts  reported  by  him  bear  out 
llt»atat«'(aeut:  *' Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  wo  might,  by  geu- 
vtHtaitvl  wutinued  effort,  practically  eradicate  the  offspring  of  nimost 
4U>  <M*  >'VAr's  htvasion ;  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  iu  almost 
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any  season  the  whole  body  of  oar  hatching-swarms  might  be  utterly 
swept  away  from  onr  midst  by  favorable  winds ;  and,  finally,  if  we  may 
jadge  from  the  last  four  y^ars,  onr  breeding-swarms  woald  decrease 
gradually  from  one  year  to  another,  and  if  not  re-enforoed  from  abroad 
would  finally  become  so  few  and  so  scattered  as  to  be  harmless." 

Mr.  Whitman  says  that  the  facts  observed  in  Minnesota  do  not  sub- 
stantiate the  rale  observed  by  Biley  and  others  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  &c.,  of  a  return  migration  in  a  northwest  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  egg-laying,  since  they  remain  in  part  in  the  State  and  lay 
early  in  the  season. 

The  origin  of  the  swarms  which  entered  Minnesota  in  1874  and  1876 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  Mr.  Whitman  states  that  ^'  it  is  probable 
that  both  in  1874  and  1876  the  swarms  that  came  into  this  State,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  were  hatched  in  or  near  British 
America.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  direction  of  their  coming,  the 
fact  that  we  know  of  extensive  hatching-grounds  in  British  America  in 
both  these  years,  and  that  we  know  of  no  nearer  hatching-ground.'' 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  during  the  last  four 
summers,  ending  with  that  of  1876,  amounts  to  at  least  $8,000,000. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  DAKOTA  IN  1876. 

In  Dakota,  according  to  the  Weather  Signal  Bevie^if,  grasshoppers 
were  active  at  Bismarck  March  4 ;  they  were  reported  to  have  appea]:ed 
on  the  prairies  near  Pembina  in  May,  but  few  appeared  at  Pembina  in 
Jane;  in  July  they  ''first  appeared  at  Pembina,  flying  northeast  8th  and 
9th,  southeast  11th,  12th,  171h,  20th,  and  south  13th ;"  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers«t  Tankton  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st ;  at  Fdrt  Sully,  flying 
northwest  and  alighting  15th  ;  northwest,  26th  ;  numerous  16tti,  27th, 
28th,  29th,  30th."  August  6  they  "appeared  in  the  extremesouth- 
«astern  part  of  the  State;  10th  to  29th  at  Fort  Sully,  numerous ;  de- 
creased during  30th  and  31st.  At  Yankton  during  early  part  of  month, 
destroying  all  the  corn  ;  about  10th  began  to  depart  and  all  gone  in  a 
few  days.  26th,  Bismarck,  swarms  flying  southwest."  They  disappeared 
September  1  at  Fort  Sully. 

Buffalo:  The  entire  corn-crop  has  been  eaten  by  the. grasshoppers : 
wheat  and  oats,  owing  to  the  drought,  ripened  early,  aod  were  harvested 
in  time  to  escape  them.  Clay :  Have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  com  and 
about  half  the  wheat  and  oats.  They  are  now  depositing  eggs.  It  is 
the  worst  grasshopper  raid  ever  known.  Hanson :  We  are  again  visited 
by  the  everlasting  grasshopper.  They  have  been  with  us  for  the  last 
four  days,  aud  have  left  nothing  of  corn  or  buckwheat  but  the  naked 
atalks.  Oats  are  badly  damag^ ;  wheat  and  barley  were  nearly  har- 
vested before  they  came,  and  potatoes  and  sorghum  were  slighted  by 
them,  but  they  went  through  the  gardens  like  a  whirlwind.  Minnehaha : 
Have  made  their  appearance  slightly,  and  have  damaged  some  fields. 
Richland :  Are  now  upon  us.  They  came  yesterday,  August  1,  a  few 
days  late.  Gardens  are  all  swept  clean ;  not  very  much  damage  done  to 
grain.  Stutsman :  Did  but  little  damage  except  to  oats,  which  the^' 
nearly  destroyed.  There  are  none  here  at  present. — (Monthly  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  and  September,  1876.) 

Governor  Pennington  states  that  he  has  never  seen  the  young  in 
Southern  Dakota,  and  that  the  locusts  fly  over  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Territory  from  the  breeding-places  iti  the  northern.  This  view  needs 
^confirmation,  we  think. 
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THE  LOCUST  IN  COLORADO  IN  187C. 

Id  Colorado  the  raov^ements  of  the  locust  were  closely  observed  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  N.  Byers,  who  has  kiudly  sent  me  the  following  interest- 
ing account : 

Denver,  Colo.,  August  26, 1876. 

I  thiok  I  reported  to  you  the  time  and  character  of  the  grasshopper  invasion  and  of 
their  depositing  eggs  in  this  part  of  the  conntry  last  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
latter  the  young  ones  hatched  out  in  great  numbers  during  the  month  of  May.  The 
farmers  fought  tuem  actively  and  in  most  cases  successfully.  Those  that  hatched  in 
plowed  ground  were  destroyed  by  turning  them  under  deeply  at  the  proper  time,  or 
if  the  crop  was  already  growing  thev  were  destroyed  by  the  judicious  use  of  fire,  ooal- 
tar,  or  kerosene.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a  number  of  ingenious  devices,  and  each 
agency  is  very  effective  in  destroying  the  infantile  grasshopper.  Where  they  attempted 
to  invade  growing  fields  they  were  stopped  by  streams  of  water  in  or  from  the  irrigat- 
ing ditches.  In  these  streams  traps  and  screens  were  placed  by  which  the  insects  were 
caught  by  the  bushel,  or  a  scum  of  kerosene  was  placed  on  the  water,  if  standing  or 
moving  slowly,  and  this  was  equally  fatal  to  them.  The  battle  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
and  almost  every  farmer  who  tried  saved  his  crops.  Early  in  the  summer  they  cUsap- 
I>eared,  no  one  could  tell  how  or  where.  The  small-grain  crop  mainly  matured  with 
excellent  yield,  but  the  breadth  of  ground  planted  was  reduced  through  fear  of  the 
insects. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  on  the  3d  of  August,  flying  swarms  began  oomiog 
from  the  north  and  north-northeast.  They  alighted  from  day  to  day,  but  generally 
moved  on  the  next  day  and  continued  their  march  across  the  State  toward  the  south. 
After  about  a  week  their  course  changed  to  southwest,  and  they  moved  into  the  mount> 
ains,  covered  South  Park,  and  at  last  accounts  were  reaching  the  headwaters  of  the 
South  Arkansas  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers.  On  the  first  day  of  this  new  direction  the 
flight  was  the  most  remarkable  ever  seen  here  by  civilized  people.  During  the  whole 
day  the  air  was  literally  thick  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  But  few  came 
down.  Thus  they  came  and  went  for  about  three  weeks.  Toward  the  last  nearly  all 
had  disappeared.  They  damaged  corn  and  growing  vegetables  in  Northern  Colorado 
perhaps  one-third,  though  the  damage  was  very  unequal — some  places  nearly  total, 
and  in  others  very  slight,  and  some  localities  escaped  altogether.  In  Southern  Colo- 
rado the  damage  to  similar  crops  was  much  greater;  probably  an  average  of  two* 
thirds. 

Two  days  ago  a  new  swanu  came  and  settled  down  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  country  covered  by  them.  They  are  pairing,*  and 
as  the  weather  is  getting  quite  cool  I  do  not  think  they  will  move  much  more.  We 
are  probably  fated  to  another  generation  of  them  next  year,  but  our  farmers  have  sae- 
ceeded  so  well  in  fighting  them,  and  found  it  so  much  easier  than  they  expected, 
that  they  snap  their  nugers  at  the  thought  of  being  eaten  out  by  the  young*^ones.  Bat 
when  they  fly  there  is  no  power  to  resist  them.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  plague^ 
and  wo  are  pretty  sure  of  the  fourth. 

We  think  here  that  the  first  swarms  came  from  the  high  plains  of  Wyoming,  and 
the  later  ones  from  Western  Dakota,  Eastern  Montana,  and,  perhaps,  from  British 
America.  This  judgment  is  based  upon  reports  of  their  hatching  in  Wyoming,  Da- 
kota, and  Montana.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  their  movemenu 
exactly  and  predict  their  march  with  almost  exact  certainty. 

Beside  the  informatioD  given  in  Mr.  Byers's  letter  of  Angast  1, 1  find 
it  stated  in  the  Colorado  Farmer  that  in  Larimer  Ooanty  they  eat  op 
the  grain  in  the  last  of  Aagnst,  having  been  very  destmctive*  Id  the 
same  paper  for  September  7,  M.  W.  D.  Arnett  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  visitations : 

2b  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  : 

Perhaps  a  history  of  the  visitation  of  the  locust  or  grasshopper  may  be  iDteraetiog 
in  forming  some  conclusions  as  to  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  coming  aetions. 
Iq  1864,  they  came  to  my  place  August  26.  Wheat  and  other  similar  grain  was  ha^ 
vested ;  com  was  full  and  getting  ripe,  but  they  eat  it  up  almost  entirely.  They  all* 
deposited  their  eggs  in  vast  numbers,  which  hatched  out  in  1865  and  destroyed  nearly 
aUr the  crops.  I  saved  my  own  by  ditches,  which  was  mostly  oata.  la  this  ye«r,Ui* 
~ing  f^  left  as  soon  as  fledged,  going  southwest  On  August  5, 1665,  an  army  of  gn«- 
ipen  oame  and  harvested  tne  oats  almost  entire,  leaving  but  a  small  amoont  of  yrktel^ 
nothing  elae.    In  1866  they  came,  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  September,  when 

that  they  are  depositing  eggs  in  some  portions  of  the  oonntiy. 
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grain  and  corn  wore  oat  of  the  way,  the  latter  being  too  dry  for  them  to  eat.  They 
deposited  a  large  amount  of  eggs  in  1866,  which  done  much  damage  in  the  spring  of 
1867.  Now,  the  only  difference  in  their  visitations  in  '64,  '65,  and  '6(5,  between  that  of 
74,  75,  and  76,  is  this :  In  74  they  came  thirty-five  days  sooner  than  in  '64 ;  in  75  they 
came  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  in  '65 ;  in  '76  they  came  forty-two  days  earlier  than 
in  '66.  From  '67  to  74  we  had  but  little  losses  from  them.  A  light  band  ocoasionally 
done  a  little  harm. 

Their  movements  in  all  respects  in  '64,  '65,  and  '66  have  been  precisely  dnplicated  in 
74,  75,  and  '76,  aud  from  this  I  conclude  we  will  have  six  or  seven  years'  rest  now. 
Could  we  be  informed  definitely  of  where  their  eggs  are  deposited  north  of  us.  we 
would  know  just  what  to  do  to  escape  losses.  Those  south  and  west  we  need  nave 
no  fears  of.  This  dreadful  plagne  must  be  stopped.  Already  it  has  prevented  many 
from  immigrating  to  the  great  and  fertile  West,  and  those  here  are  looking  and  wonder- 
ing where  they  can  go  to  escape  this  plague,  and  if  it  was  not  for  that  adhesive  power 
that  holds  people  to  their  adopted  homes,  Colorado  would  soon  be  left  to  the  grass- 
hopper and  red  man. 

The  folIowlDg  notes  are  taken  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Eeview 
of  the  Weather  Signal  Bureau,  187C:  February  19,  locusts  hatched 
out  at  Golden ;  Estes  Park,  March  3.  At  Golden,  eggs  laid  Angnst  24, 
1875,  hatched  out  April  21, 1876.  In  June,  in  Colorado,  were  frequently 
attacked  by  the  red  mite.  July  11,  ^^a  storm  of  grasshoppers  at  Pike's 
Peak.''  August  2,  at  Denver,  '*  came  from  north  in  great  numbers^  very 
destructive  3d;  continued  numerous  until  lltb^  bad  all  left  by  13th; 
from  22d  to28tb  flying  in  the  air,  but  few  alighting;  diminished  in  num- 
ber 20th  to  31st ;  3d,  passed  over  Pueblo,  going  north ;  no  damage.  5tb, 
Golden,  flying  southeast  about  6th  to  13th,  leaving  13th  to  26tb,  return- 
ing from  northwest  23d,  and  flying  northwest  24th  and  25th ;  12th.  near 
Denver,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  mountain-ranches;  came  in  dense, 
thick  clouds,  but  have  mostly  moved  away.  31st,  Fort  Garland,  air 
filled,  flying  with  the  wind.  September  8,  at  Fort  Garland,  they  were 
seen  flying  northeast.  At  Golden,  flying  east-southeast  2d  and  4th ;  fly- 
ing northwest  6th;  flying  west  and  northwest  15th ;  flying  east-south- 
east 23d ;  flying  northwest  25th.  Denver,  more  or  less  abundant,  1st  to 
24th.  Flying  northeast  at  Golden  2d.  Summit  of  mountains  near  Denver 
covered  with  many  thousand  bushels  of  dead  grasshoppers. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMING,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO  IN  1876. 

In  Wyoming,  at  Cheyenne,  grasshoppers  were  reported  alive  May  14; 
abundant  from  the  7th  to  the  31st  August ;  ^^  flying  southeast  1st,  10th, 
24th ;  south,  6th ;  northwest,  8th.  October  3d,  a  lew  grasshoppers  were 
seen  flying," 

In  Utah,  September  28,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  migrating ;  at  Coalville, 
Utah,  flying  south  26th,  27th,  28th. 

In  New  Mexico  "  they  appeared  June  19  ^  (Monthly  Weather  Report) ; 
Taos,  wheat  half  destroyed  by  grasshopper  (Agricultural  Report,  July). 

THB  LOCUST  IN  MONTANA  IN  1876. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  in  a  letter  dated  Camp  Robinson, 
Nebraska,  December  10, 1876,  gives  me  the  following  notes  and  com- 
ments on  the  locust: 

Upon  the  hif^h  plateau  separatiog  the  valley  of  the  Platte  from  the  waters-shed  of 
the  Lower  YeUowstone,  swarms  of  newly-hatched  grasshoppers  were  observed  during 
the  last  of  May,  1876.  They  appeared  to  exist  in  smaU  colonies  of  a  few  square  rods  in 
extent.  Several  such  were  seen  during  the  day,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  individ- 
uals must  have  been  very  large.  They  were  Just  able  to  hop,  and  were  consequently 
hatched  on  the  ground  where  they  were  observed.  About  July  12,  immense  swarms 
appeared  in  Western  Nebraska  and  devastated  that  region.  These  insects  I  believe  to 
be  the  same  observed  in  May,  which  upon  reaching  maturity  moved  eastward,  instead 
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of  ffoiDg  northward,  as  is  nsaal  with  the  spriog  broods  hatched  is  the  Misaoari  River 
Valley.  No  oorthward  or  retaro  flight  \vas  noticed  oTer  the  Big  Horn  region  during 
the  season  of  1876. 

About  the  last  of  July,  1876,  the  c;reat  flights  from  the  northwest  swarmed  over  the 
country  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  They  came  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  create  a  hazy  atmosphere  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  due  to  prairie 
fires.  During  severals  days  they  covered  the  earth  and  obscured  the  sun.  Their  line 
of  flight  was  from  the  west  of  north,  and  in  general  appeared  to  conform  to  the  contour 
of  the  mountain-range,  following  it  to  the  southward  and  eastward.  For  some  time 
after  reaching  the  ground  they  seemed  bewildered  and  iuactive,  but  gradually  recovered 
and  commenced  eating. voraciously  and  pairing  off.  I  did  not,  however,  observe  them 
lay  eggs  here.  After  remaining  about  a  week  they  nearly  all  left  one  aft^noon  just  as 
a  stinbreeze  was  springing  up  from  the  northwest,  their  flight  being  still  to  the  south- 
east Of  those  which  remained  behind,  about  one-fburth  appeared  disabled  for  vigor- 
ous flight  from  the  presence  of  the  eggs  of  the  parasitic  mites  which  destrov  so  many ; 
the  little  red  oblong  mites  which  were  firmly  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  wings, 
impeding  them  greatly  and  causing  their  ultimate  destruction.  Many  other  individuals 
had  a  sickly  appearance,  thougb  I  could  discover  nothing  unusual  affecting  then  ezeept- 
iog  a  general  paleness  of  the  body  and  wings  and  extreme  weaknesa.  These  swarms 
appeared  in  western  Nebraska  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Upon  leaving  the  Big  Horn  Mountain  I  passed  in  a  northeasterly  direction  over  the 
region  drained  by  the  Rose  Bud,  Tongue,  Powder,  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  and  every- 
where found  evidence,  in  the  condition  of  vegetation  and  the  large  quantity  of  **  frass" 
on  the  ground,  that  a  flight  had  also  been  here.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  part  of 
the  great  flight  observed  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  it  consequently 
must  have  covered,  at  the  same  time,  about  12,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  great  swarms,  which  are  so  destructive  to  eastern 
vegetation,  follow  in  their  eastward  flight  the  general  trend  of  oor  western  moontains. 
Starting,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  Great  Plains  at  the  head  of  the  Saskatchewan  Rivei; 
they  would  follow  it  down  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain^  which  curve  to 
the  southeastward  and  offer  a  continuous  area  of  vegetation  to  sustain  them  in  their 
journey.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  next  come  in  view,  and  by  their  oontoar  tend  to 
place  them  well  to  the  south  by  the  time  they  reach  the  southern  end. 

The  next  objective  point  in  their  flight  would  be  the  Black  Uills,  which  are  densely 
timbered,  and  would  naturally  attract  them  from  a  distance.  Alter  leaving  this  latter 
region  there  are  no  prominent  elevations  to  guide  them  in  their  flight,  and  they  con- 
sequently follow  the  drainage  of  the  Missouri  valley,  stopping  when  the  ^ngj^t  greeo 
fields  of  bur  Canning  communities  are  reached  and  suitable  fw>d  obtained.  The  ahott 
prairie  grasses  at  the  season  of  their  migratory  flight  have  lost  their  freshness  and 
begun  to  turn  yellow.  The  prairies  are  consequently  not  attractive  to  them,  and  ther 
only  halt  briefly  for  rest.  But  when  the  tail,  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  east  is 
reached,  thev  instinctively  realize  that  they  have  arrived  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and 
accordingly  leave  their  eggs  where  their  young  will  find  abundance  of  food  npon 
hatohiug  out. 

In  the  southward  flight  of  these  great  swarms,  I  believe  that  they  never  extend  as 
far  as  Laramie  Plains.  The  valley  of  the  Upper  Xorth  Platte  appears  to  be  the  soathera 
limit  of  their  migration,  although  they  cross  the  Platte  fartner  to  the  eaatward  and 
overrun  Eastern  Colorado  and  Kansas. '  The  Upper  North  Platte  Valley  is  a  region  of 
ver>*  high  winds  and  i>erhaps  unsuited  for  this  reason  as  a  highway  of  travel ;  while 
the  line  of  flight  chosen  by  them  is  through  a  country  unusually  free  iW>m  ntmo^hefk 
disturbances. 

The  grasshoppers  which  visit  that  part  of  Colorado  extending  fcff  some  distanoeeaM- 
ward  of  the  mountains,  I  believe,  take  their  flight  from  Utah,  and  travel  nearly  dae 
east  over  the  vast  intervening  mountain-ranges.    The  members  of  Professor  Hj^ydn's 
Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  observed  them  in  lr^3.  on  the  summits  of  all  the  hi^ 
est  pt^aks,  in  vast*  numbers.    I  have  never  heani  of  a  flight  crossing  the  Union  Paoie 
Railroa<l  near  Cheyenne.  Wye,  and  moving  due  south  into  Colorado  along  the  mooat- 
ain-range  which  here  runs  north  and  south.    And  this  would  have  been  ohaerved 
if  they  entered  Xorthem  Colorado  from  the  north  instead  of  from  the  west.    The  maia 
range  of  Colon^io.  from  its  grvat  altitude,  offers  a  formidable  barrier  to  their  eartward 
progress,  causing  myriads  to  perish  fr»m  the  cold  which  pervadss  these  elevaced  r^ 
gions. 

If  the  country  Wtween  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hillaand  the  Upper  !&»■ 
souri  and  North  Platte  River:*  were  a  thickly-setrled  farming  region,  the  great  swacvi 
on  thoir  eastwartl  journey  would  sTop  bcrv.  and  never  reach  tne  Lower  Minoori  VaUif< 
The  westward  progress  of  civilization  must  ever  decrease  the  amoont  of  damage  ~ 
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to  eastern  agriculture ;  and  finally  when  the  entire  West  shall  be  settled,  the 
fields  will  bo  exteude«l  over  such  a  wide  area  that  the  swarms  will  be  mopuiliu— Wfr 
arnv^ted  and  scattered,  and  the  destruction  of  crops  in  any  particnlar  m^  beiBHi- 
siderable. 
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Under  date  of  March  4, 1877,  Lieutenant  Carpenter  writes  me  from 
Gamp  Robinson,  Nebraska:  ^^The  warm  weather  has  hatched  out  the 
eggs  in  Western  Nebraska  and  a  snow-storm  has  since  destroyed  the 
young." 

In  Montana  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  reports  locust  as  hatch- 
ing out  by  millions  in  valleys  about  Virginia  City.  May  28  they  were 
numerous  throughout  the  Territory;  27th,  began  to  fly.  In  July  they 
were  seen  flying  southwest  11th  to  20th,  and  southeast  27th  to  31st;  much 
damage  done  in  some  localities.  In  August  millions  flying  southeast 
Isl  to  5th  at  Virginia  City;  decreased  in  numbers  until  29th ;  no  eggs 
deposited.  According  to  the  Monthly  Agricultural  Report  for  July, 
grasshoppers  were  abundant  in  July  at  Jefi^ierson,  and  threatened  to 
greatly  reduce  the  wheat-crop.  It  should  be^noticed  that  the  summer  of 
1876  was  a  hot  and  dry  one  throughout  the  West. 

I  quote  further  information  regarding  the  locust  in  Montana  from  Mr. 
Whitman's  report  for  1876.  Besides  the  region  named  in  the  article 
above  quoted  from  the  Winnipeg  Standard,  various  parts  of  Montana 
are  known  to  have  been  considerable  hatching-grounds  during  the  past 
spring.  In  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  June  14  is  found  the  following, 
which  is  quoted  because  it  gives  an  idea  not  only  of  the  place  but  of  the 
nature  of  a  breeding-ground  : 

In  the  Field,  near  Rosebud  ButteSi  May  29,  1876. 

As  we  move  westward  the  grazing  improves,  and  here  in  the  Little  Missoari  Valley 
the  season  is  at  least  a  mouth  in  advaDce  of  the  season  on  the  Missoari.  This  would 
be  a  splendid  grazing  region  were  the  water  good.  The  grass  is  heavy  and  nutri- 
tions, but  the  water  is  strougly  impregnated  with  alkali.  Millions  of  locusts  are  just 
DOW  making  their  appearance  in  this  region.  Too  young  to  fly  or  do  much  harm,  in  a 
few  days,  should  the  winds  favor  them,  they  will  sweep  down  upon  the  defenseless 
agriculturists  on  the  border,  doing  untold  damage. 

Officers  who  parsed  over  the  country  between  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Rivers  during  the  spring  state  at  various  points  in  that  region  young  locusts 
were  found  in  immense  numbers.  Shortly  before  the  23d  of  July  migrating  swarms 
of  locusts  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  General  Crook's  camp ;  '*  myriads  of  grasshoppers 
filled  the  air,  appearing  like  an  immense  drifting  snow-storm,  tending  toward  the 
southeast,  and  apparently  taking  advantage  of  a  northwest  wind  to  favor  their  flight 
to  the  same  fields  that  they  have  efiectually  devastated  for  two  consecutive  seasous.^' — 
(Extract  from  a  letter  of  July  23,  quoted  in  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.) 

HABITS  OF   THE  LOCUST. 

The  followiug  account  of  the  babits  of  the  locust,  its  mode  and  time 

of  egg-laying,  and  its  time  of  hatching,  is  compiled 
/T    ftjs^.^^  from  the  statements  of  others,  as  1  have  only  been  in 

I  B  "^!1KP^  ^^^  West  during  midsummer  after  the  young  had 
I  ff^  ^\Sv/  hatched  and  before  the  eggs  were  laid.  Having, 
( 1 1  / /2^~r  bowever,  obtained  the  eggs  of  C.  spreiua  from  Iowa 
n/..^.. v^>-^-'-^^,Sf  and  Minnesota,  and  studied  the  habits  oj*  CalopUnus 
^"^  femarrubrum  of  the  East,  so  closely  allied  to  C. 

F I  o.  L — R  o  c  k  y  spretuSy  and  having  observed  the  movements  of  CEdip- 
Mountain  Locust,  oda  sordida  and  Carolina  during  the  process  of  egg- 
^^^da^V^of  *fe-  ^^y^"^'  ^  ^^°  more  intelligently  describe  the  process 
m^e.*^*a,  ^nd  of  ^^  spretus.  Indeed,  all  the  different  species  of  grass- 
abdomen  ;  by  up-  hoppers  are  very  similar  in  their  habits,  nearly  all 
per;  c,  under  laying  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  others  (as  in  Chloe- 
hooks.  ^^^^j  inserting  them  in  rotten  wood.    When  about  to 

lay  her  ripe  eggs,  the  female  selects  a  dry  field,  either  in  upland  pas- 
ture or  plowed  lands,  or  even  hard  roadsides  and  paths.  In  the  latter 
place  they  are  more  frequently  observed;  but  from  being  interrupted 
when  beginning  their  holes,  they  often  leave  smooth  round  holes,  a  little 
smaller  than  a  lead  pencil,  and  without  any  egg-sac.    Immediately  after 
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Bexnal  anion,  the  female  (the  males  being  distingnished  from  the  other  sex 
by  their  smaller  size  and  blnntroanded  hind  bodies)  proceeds  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  Selecting  a  saitable  pbce,  she  forces  her  hind  body  or  abdomen 
nearly  or  quite  vertically  downward  into  the  earth  for  abont  an  inch.  Dar- 
ing the  process  she  opens  and  shots  the  solid  horny  appendage  (Fig.  1), 
forming  fonr  stout  hooks,  by  means  of  which  the  soil  is  displaced,  while  a 
small  bore  is  formed  by  the  movements  of  the  abdomen,  which  now  elon- 
gates nearly  double  its  original  length,  until  the  hole  is  an  inch  or  more  in 
depth.  ^<  Now,  with  hind  legs  hoisted  straight  above  the  back,  and  the 
shankshnggingmore  or  lessclosely  the  thighs,  8hecoramencesovii)ositin^, 
the  eggs  l^ing  voided  in  a  pale  glistening  and  glutinottsfluid,  which  holds 
them  together,  and  binds  them  into  a  long  cylindrical  pod,  covered  with 
particles  of  earth,  which  adhere  to  it.  When  fresh,  the  whole  ma«s  is  soft 
and  moist,  but  it  soon  acquires  a  firm  consistency.  It  is  often  as  long 
as  the  abdomen,  and  usually  lies  in  a  curved  or  slanting  position."  The 
figure  from  Dr.  Kiley's  report,  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  1,)  from  whose  account 
we  have  quoted,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  act  of  egg-laying  or  oviposi- 
tion.  Eiley  says  that^^  the  eggs  which  compose  this  mass  are  laid  side 
by  side  to  the  number  of  from  30  to  100,  according  to  size  of  mass." 

Mr.  Whitman,  under  date  of  February  18, 1877,  further  writes  me  re- 
garding the  breeding-habits  of  the  locust  in  Minnesota: 

In  refjard  to  this  year,  iu  aclditioD  to  what  I  have  written  in  my  report,  I  fonnd, 
September  7,  a  large  number  of  females  with  from  one  to  fifteen  eggs  in  the  abiloroen, 
evidently  ready  to  be  deposited.  Almost  every  female  contained  9ggs.  A  few  were 
found  evidently  totally  exhausted  of  ova  (or  ovaries).  All  these  bad  flown  iu  from 
somewhere  to  the  west  late  in  Augnst.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  heretofore,  the  female,  in 
July,  before  laying,  has  the  abdomen  largely  distended  with  eggs.  The  female  locust 
that  I  experimented  upon  was  in  such  condition ;  then  her  abdomen  decreased  in  size 
after  laying;  then  increased  again.  But  the  females  that  J  fonnd  in  September,  al- 
though having  e^gs  in  them,  were  not  distended  at  all ;  in  fact,  there  were  some  notioe- 
able  differences  in  appearance  between  those  that  flew  away  from  us  last  July  and 
those  that  flew  in  later  in  the  season ;  and  one  difference  was  in  the  sice  of  the  body 
(or  abdomen),  and  possiblv  this  was  what  made  the  farmers  say  that  tho  incomers 
were  '^  smaller  and  not  fully  grown.''  I  might  go  on  to  write  considerably  more  id 
regard  to  the  ovarian  differences  in  appearance,  but  I  don't  know  that  it  is  worth 
while.  I  think  I  can  snm  it  all  up  by  saying  that  the  locust  which  hatched  iu  this 
State  last  spring  could  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  the  red-legged  locust  (as  it  appean 
about  Saint  Paul),  while  the  new-comers  were  strikingly  different  in  shape  and  some- 
what in  color.  By  the  way,  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  any  snch  thing  bs  a  red- 
legged  locust  down  in  the  country  where  sprttua  was  a.bnndant.  I  have  found  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  8pr«<tf«  in  Saint  Paul. 

As  for  copulation,  I  think  it  takes  place  several  times  before  laying.  I  Jndge  so  from 
what  I  have  seen  myself  and  what  otners  have  told  me.  I  have  been  also  t-old  that  the 
same  female  may  receive  two  or  more  males.  I  had  some  two-striped  locusts  oaged, 
and  thought  I  could  observe  selection  between  males  and  females.  I  found  in  a  large 
two-striped  locust  (in  August)  sixty-five  eggs. 

Regarding  the  breeding-habits  of  the  locust  while  in  confinement,  I 
quote  as  foUows  from  Mr.  Whitman's  report  for  1876 : 

On  the  25th  of  June  I  shut  up  in  wire-gauze  cages  nine  pupje  of  the  Eocky  Mountain 
locuBt.  The  bottoms  of  the  cages  were  tilled  with  earth  packed  hard,  and  the  insects 
appeared  to  thrive  in  coutinemout.  By  the  2d  of  July  they  had  all  become  perfect  io- 
sect».  By  the  8th  of  July  they  commenced  coupling,  and  were  seen  repeating  the  act 
for  several  days.  On  the  15th  and  I6th,  two  of  tho  females  went  through  the  form  of 
depositing  eggH,  and  I  marked  tho  place  of  deposit  on  the  edge  of  the  cage.  The  coop- 
ling  was  repeated  again  as  before,  until  the  :W  of  August.  At  that  date  the  coopHog 
en<led,  and  the  locusts  became  almost  inactive,  and  were  seen  to  eat  very  rarely  aftM- 
ward.* 
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The  early  part  of  this  coupling-season  was  one  of  the  greatest  activity  on  the  part 
of  these  insects.  They  dashed  themselves  against  the  wire  of  their  cages  as  thooffb 
all  space  would  be  too  small  to  contain  them.  There  would  be  a  flash  of  the  wiogs* 
extended  and  closed  again  in  an  instant,  or  that  movement  of  the  hind-legs  known  u 
**  fiddling,''  which  seemed  to  be  a  well-known  signal  between  the  male  and  female.  1» 
cages  where  several  pairs  were  confined  together,  the  male,  while  in  the  act  of  coop- 
ling,  would  repeat  this  movement  if  brushed  against;  by  another. 
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Oq  the  14tb  of  Aagnst  one  of  the  males  died.  The  female  died  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, aud  was  foand  to  contain  fourteen  fall-sized  efi^gs;  but  Ifoand,  on  examining  the 
cage,  that  there  was  also  a  full-sized  egg-cone  where  she  had  already  appeared  to  de- 
posit on  the  15tb  of  July.  Of  the  rest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locusts,  the  males  were 
caged  with  some  female  red-legged  locusts  caught  in  my  garden,  and  although  the 
two  species  did  not  seem  inclined  to  have  much  commerce  with  each  other,  I  saw  one 
pair  coupling.  These  o1>servations  are  very  slight  and  imperfect,  but  are  given  for 
whatever  they  might  be  worth.  That  the  male  dies  first  may  be  inferred,  not  only  by 
the  above  experiment,  but  from  the  fact  that  in  September  it  was  common  to  find  many 

Eairs  coupled,  of  which  the  female  was  alive,  but  the  male  had  died  without  releasing 
imself. 

The  time  required  from  hatching  till  the  wings  are  obtained  averages  about  two 
months.  The  high  and  long  flights  characteristic  to  the  species  after  the  wings  are 
acquired  are  seldom  indulged,  except  when  there  is  a  fair  wind. 

Just  as  the  mature  insects  fly,  as  a  rule,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  so  the  young, 
soon  aft«r  they  hatch,  manifest  the  same  desire  to  move  toward  the  southeast.  They 
are  most  active  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  are  perhaps  more  ravenous  at  night.  They 
migrate  short  distances  every  clear  day,  but  do  not  like  to  cross  a  stream  unless  they 
can  jump  it.  If  driven  into  water,  however,  they  kick  about,  making  considerable 
progress,  and  donot  easily  drown.  Such,  ut  least,  are  the  habits  of  the  young  hatched 
m  the  Mississippi  Valley,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  native  table-lands  of 
the  mountain  region  the  migrating  habit  is  not  developed  till  they  have  acquired  wings, 
and  are  forced  from  hunger  to  seek  new  quarters. 

I  copy  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Cabot,  dated  Carrie,  ^linn., 
July  20,  1875,  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  fecundity  of  the  insect : 

This  is  the  third  season  that  we  have  had  hoppers.  The  first  year  they  came  on  the 
12th  of  June  and  deposited  their  eggs,  and  went  away  in  four  days,  leaving  the  coun- 
try almost  totally  croplesA.  The  next  season,  1874,  they  batched  in  the  last  part  of  May, 
and* staid  here  until  about  the  4th  of  July.  They  left  the  county  totally  stripped  of 
all  domestic  vegetation,  withthe  exception  of  about  a  tenth  part  of  a  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  State  furoished  the  county  with  seed-wheat  this  spring,  and  our  land  was  all  sown 
and  planted  again.  Until  the  4th  of  July  crops  bid  fair  for  one  of  the  largest  yields 
ever  known  in  the  State.  But  on  that  day  about  noon  the  grasshoppers  began  to 
come  down  in  such  numbers  that  in  some  places  they  destroyed  the  crops  in  two  days. 
They  were  very  large  ones,  and  left  in  two  or  three  days,  but  had  no  sooner  gone  than 
other  hordes  of  smaller  ones  came,  and  in  double  the  number,  and  began  to  lay  their 
6gg8  and  leave.  More  came  and  took  their  places,  and  laid  more  eggs,  and  passed  on 
southwest,  rolling  over  the  prairie  like  heavy  clouds  of  mist  on  a  foggy  day.  And  still 
they  come  and  go. 

Another  man  and  myself  selected  an  average  spot  in  a  field  and  dug  from  a  foot  square 
300  cones,  each  cone  containing  an  average  of  30  eggs,  which  would  make  392,040,000 
eggs  to  the  acre. 

We  then  caught  about  a  pint  of  the  grown  hoppers  and  found  it  to  contain  320  insects, 
which  would  make  20,480  to  the  bushel.  And  calculating  each  egg  a  hopper,  we  found 
that  next  spring  when  they  hatch  out  we  will  have  19,000  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
3,200,000  to  the  quarter-section,  or  14  quarts  to  the  square  foot.  And  still  they  are 
laying  their  eggs.  But  if  they  will  go  awajr  to-day  or  to-morrow  they  will  leave  us 
enough  to  live  on.  I  can't  describe  the  feelings  of  the  people.  We  think  that  if  the 
State  .nnd  General  Government  would  help  us  to  protect  the  grass  on  the  prairies  until 
next  June,  the  hoppers  might  be  exterminated  by  fire. 

A  few  of  tbe  eggs  hatch  in  the  autumn.  This  has  been  noticed  in 
Colorado  by  Mr.  Byers,*  and  in  Missouri  by  Professor  Eiley,  who  states 
that  in  this  State  "  in  most  counties,  even  in  the  northern  ones,  some 
of  the  earlier  eggs  batched,  especially  those  laid  on  hillsides  and  other 
high  ground  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  young  hoppers  at- 
tained a  size  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch,  and  were  active  during 
the  middle  of  tbe  day,  even  into  December.  These  young  hoppers  dis- 
appear and  seek  winter  shelter;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many,  if  any, 
survive  the  winter."  (Seventh  report.)  In  his  eighth  report  he  says 
that  in  Kansas  certain  experiments  made  tbe  following  spring  demon- 

•  In  November  a  correspondent  of  the  Colorado  Farmer  wrote  that  **  the  young  locusts 
were  hatching  out  in  great  numbers,  and  that  the  eggs  deposited  during  the  present 
season  were  so  far  advanced  toward  hatching  that  large  numbers  would  be  destroyed 
by  frost  during  the  winter  and  spring." — (Riley's  Eighth  Report.) 
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strated  tue  fact  tbat  a  temperature  of  2^  degrees  below  zero  was  fatal 
to  tbem. 

Tbe  embryos  evidently  get  tbeir  growth  in  the  antumn  and  lie  dor- 
mant until  the  spring  before  batching.  Mr.  Whitman  writes  me  under 
date  of  February  3,  1877,  from  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  "  We  are  inter- 
ested here  to  know  how  near  the  eggs  can  reach  hatching  and  still 
remain  uninjured  by  feezing,  and  I  have  some  eggs  that  were  just  taken 
from  ground  frozen  solid,  and  were  hatched  after  being  kept  moist  and 
warm  three  days.  I  heard  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  who  started  for 
Chicago  with  some  eggs  in  his  pocket  and  found  them  hatched  on  reach- 
ing that  place." 

In  Missouri,  the  eggs  mostly  hatch  in  the  middle  of  April  and  early  in 
May,  while  some  continue  to  hatch  until  June  1.  The  young  acquire 
their  wings  in  about  seven  weeks. — (Riley.) 

In  Kansas,  the  eggs  hatched  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  young 
first  became  winged  May  28  atid  29,  and  began  to  fly  away  then,  until 
June  22. 

The  locusts  leave  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  about  tbe  middle 
of  June,  and  are  said  to  fly  in  a  general  northwestward  course,  while  the 
fresh  broods  from  the  Kocky  Mountains  enter  these  States  from  about 
July  20  until  tbe  middle  or  last  of  September. 

In  Nebraska,  they  were  fledged  in  1874,  about  the  7tb  of  June,  and 
then  began  to  fly  away,  and  by  the  6th  of  July  they  had  about  left  the 
State.  These  dates  will  approximately  apply  to  Minnesota  and  lowa^for 
the  swarms  from  the  Bocky  Mountain  region.  In  Iowa  the  grass- 
hoppers in  1874  entered  the  State  from  the  south  and  west  about  the 
10th  of  June;  these  were  the  swarms  from  Kansas,  or  *' probably  deflected 
from  tbeir  usual  course  by  adverse  winds."  In  Minnesota  tho  yonng 
hatch  in  April  and  May,  and  get  their  wings  and  Ingin  to  depart  about 
July  1,  tbe  depaiture  becoming  general  about  the  10th,  and  total  by  the 
end  of  August. 

In  Coloi-ado,  on  the  i)lains  at  the  elevation  of  Denver,  the  eggs  begin 
sometimes  to  batch  in  March  and  continue  doing  so  until  early  in  May. 
The  locusts  acquire  tbeir  wings  and  fly  off  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
June.  The  swarms  from  the  north  and  westward  appear  about  the  20th 
of  July,  and  continue  to  arrive  until  early  in  September.  Among  the 
foot-bills  the  eggs  hatch  iu  May,  and  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000 
feet  in  June  and  even  July  the  young  in  the  subalpine  elevations  among 
the  mountains  in  may  cases  perishing  from  the  cold  before  acquiring 
wings.  In  Dakota,  in  1874,  tbey  became  winged  during  the  first  week 
in  June  and  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  July. 

It  is  not  generally  known  tbat  the  great  powers  of  flight  in  the  grass- 
hopper as  well  as  most  other  winged  insects  is  due  in  part  to  the  pres- 
ence of  large  air-sacs.  These  sacs  are  expansions  of  the  air-tubes 
which  ramify  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body.  They  are  fonnd  in 
the  head  and  thorax,  but  are  largest  (especially  in  the  honey-bee)  in  tbe 
base  of  the  hind  body.  They  do  not  occur  in  insects  which  simply 
crawl  or  walk.  In  the  grasshoppers  (Acrydii),  most  of  tbe  transverse 
anastomosing  trachea?  iu  the  abdomen  have  large  air-reservoirs,  greatly 
assisting  in  lightening  tbe  body  and  sustaining  it  iu  their  long  nigbti 
It  is  from  their  develoi)ment,  probably,  in  the  western  locust  (1  have 
found  tbem  well  develoi)ed  in  several  eastern  allied  forms)  that  this  id- 
sect  is  enabled  to  sail  so  lightly  and  easily  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  air 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  above  the  gronnd,  as  well  as  la 
spend  days,  perhaps,  in  its  long  flights  during  the  migratory  season. 

The  following  valuable  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  grasabi^ 
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per  {Cahptenus  sprehis)  have  been  kindly  sent  me  by  Prof.  Samuel 
Anghey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska : 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  grasshoppers  never  fly  at  night.  In  Angast, 
18G6, 1  was  camped  on  the  Bcw  Klver,  on  an  opeii  prairie*  in  Cedar  County,  Nebraska. 
I  was  lying  on  a  robe  outside  of  the  tent,  the  moon  shining  brightly.  In  the  evening 
not  a  grasshopper  could  be  seen  or  found.  At  1  o'clock  at  nighc  the  wind  shifted  from 
the  west  to  the  north,  and  soon  the  atmosphere  became  perceptibly  cooler.  Suddenly 
grasshoppers  commenced  to  drop,  and  continued  to  fall  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  In  the 
morning  the  prairie  was  covered  with  them.  I  had  a  similar  experience  on  two  other 
occasions.  On  the  Verdigris,  a  tributary  of  the  Niobrara,  and  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn  in 
August,  1B67.  These  experiences  are  a  demonstration  to  me  that  they  do  sometimes, 
at  least,  fly  on  warm  moonlight  nights. 

2.  It  appears  doubtful  to  me  whether  these  migrating  grasshoppers  ever  move  faster 
than  the  wind  carries  them.  In  August,  ldC7,  when  they  were  moving  over  Northern 
Nebraska,  I  climbed  tall  cottonwood  trees,  and  let  loose  among  the  nying  grasshop- 
pers bits  of  cotton.  These  bunches  of  cotton  moved  or  were  carried  forward  as  f:ist  by 
the  wind  as  the  grasshoppers  flew,  and  in  the  same  direction.  In  June,  1875, 1  did  the 
same  thing  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  University  on  four  different  days.  When  they 
were  flying  thickest  the  bits  of  cotton  would  keep  even  with  them  as  for  as  they  could 
be  seen  with  a  field-glass.  And  while  these  few  experiments  are  not  conclusive,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  until  some  one  sees  them  move  faster  than  the  wind,  we  have  a  right  to 
presume  that  they  do  not.  The  only  physical  exertion,  then,  that  the  grasshoppers  need 
to  make  in  order  to  migrate  is  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air  and  to  keep  suspended. 
The  winds  waft  them  into  (to  them)  unknown  regions.  The  height  to  which  they 
often  rise  is  very  great.  On  the  Idth  of  June,  1875,  the  colnmn  that  passed  over  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  was  within  50  feet  of  being  one  mile  in  height.  This  I  ascertained  by  trig- 
onometrical determination. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  their  constitntional  vigor  decays  or  declines  in  regions  moister 
than  their  native  habitats.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  this  by  varioas  methods.  One 
experiment  was  to  attach  the  limbs  of  mature  jo^rasshoppers  that  were  hatched  in  Ne- 
braska to  a  delicate  spring-balADce,  and  ascertain  in  this  way  the  degree  of  their  physi- 
cal strength.  As  they  varied  a  great  deal  in  strength,  I  averaged  the  strength  of  ten 
at  a  time.  The  following  is  an  example  of  such  an  attempt,  the  flrst  being  taken  from 
Nebraska,  and  the  second  from  Northern  Utah  and  Wyoming : 

Nebmska.  Utah. 

The  first  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  1.75  onnoes. 

The  second  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  2. 00  ounces. 

The  third  grasshopper  drew 1.25  ounces.  2.00  oaooes. 

The  fourth  grasshopper  drew 1.75onnce8.  1.75ounoe8. 

The  fifth  grasshopper  drew 1.50ounces.  1.75ounces. 

The  sixth  grasshopper  drew 1.75  ounces.  1.75  ounces. 

The  seventh  grasshopper  drew 1.75  ounces.  2. 10  ounces. 

The  eighth  grasshopper  drew 1. 50  ounces.  2.  UO  ounces. 

The  ninth  grasshopper  drew 2.  00  ounces.  2. 25  ounces. 

The  tenth  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  1.75  ounces. 

J  5. 80  ounces.    18. 80  ounces. 

I  have  ten  more  ttibles  of  the  some  general  character  and  results.  Only  in  one  did 
the  two  approach  each  other.  The  highest  of  the  Nebraska  columns  came  within  half 
an  ounce  of  the  strength  of  the  lowest  of  one  set  of  ten  from  Wyoming.  These  tests 
were  mostly  made  during  July,  1875.  I  cannot  think  that  the  difference  in  strength 
between  the  Nebraska  and  Utah  grasshoppers  could  have  been  accidental.  I  reached 
the  same  results  by  the  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  time  that  the  grass- 
hoppers from  the  two  localities  could  live  without  food.  Omitting  the  colunms  of  fig- 
ures, the  average  result  reached  was  that  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  grasshoppers  could  live 
three  and  oue-tonrth  days  longer  w)th<)ut  food  than  those  from  Nebraska.  Vivisection 
pro<iuccd  the  same  results.  These  and  similar  experiments  satisfied  me  that  away 
from  their  natural  habirots  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  grasshoppers  becomes  im- 
paired, and  that  in  a  few  generations  they  must  tend  to  run  out. 

4.  Confirmatory  of  the  preceding  conclnsion  is  the  following  observation :  An  early 
as  the  spring  of  1805  I  noticed  that  probably  not  more  than  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
grasshopper-eggs  that  were  laid  the  autumn  previous  hatched  out.  Almost  daily  from 
April  till  far  into  June  I  dug  over  some  small  portion  of  the  ground  where  the  eggs 
were  thickest.  Only  an  occasional  entire  nest  of  eggs  hatched  out.  Some  nests  would 
hatch  out  in  part  and  some  not  at  all.  Late  in  the  season  many  entire  nests  of  eggs 
cotrld  be  found  changed  into  an  apparently  gelatinous  mass.  In  the  spring  of  18^a 
still  larger  proportion  of  eggs  seemed  to  be  injured.  Segmentation  in  many  eggs  had 
commenced  in  the  fall  and  during  the  warm  weather  of  February,  and  in  many  nests 
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tho  ODtirc  pprasshopper  had  formed  iu  the  egff.  The  oscilbtions  between  thawing  and 
freezing,  wot  and  dry  weather,  seemed  to  have  destroyed  great  numbers.  The  damage 
done  to  the  eggs  was  greatest  in  low  grounds.  In  both  these  years,  also  the  spring  of 
lb75  and  the  present  spring  (1^70),  there  were  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  eggs 
iu  the  ground.  In  digging  over  the  spots  where  the  most  eggs  seemed  to  be  laid,  the 
number  ranged  between  1(K)  and  15,000  to  the  square  foot.  Isolated  spots  could  always 
be  found  where  the  number  was  much  greater.  If,  indeed,  all  would  hatch  out,  no 
green  thing  could  ever  esca^M). 

5.  Among  the  curious  things  about  their  natural  history  is  the  following:  Rainy  days 
in  some  way  are  connected  with  the  rapid  development,  or  at  least  appearance,  of  the 
little  red  parasite,  Astoma  gryllaria.  On  June  1,  1^7r>,  the  university  grounds  iu  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  were  covered  with  grasshoppers,  and  about  two  in  a  huudred  contained 
these  parasites,  located  mostly  under  or  near  the  wings.  On  that  day  and  night  it 
rained,  though  it  remained  warm.  Immediately  after  it  cleared  up  the  next  day  three 
out  of  every  four  grasshoppers  were  full  of  these  parasites.  Twice  I  have  known  this 
to  occur.  The  cause  or  connection  between  the  rain  and  the  development  of  these 
parasites  I  have  not  ascertained. 

The  power  of  adaptation  to  varying  circumstances  which  this  migratory  grasshopper 
seems  to  have  is  simply  wonderful.  Perhaps  naturalists,  iu  studying  them,  have  been 
overhasty  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a  narrow  range  of  facts.  As  to  myself,  after 
watching  and  experimenting  for  so  long  a  time,  I  am  not  so  sura  that  I  understand 
them  as  I  was  ten  years  ago. 

As  an  example  of  how  hi^h  the  grasshoppers  may  fly  and  the  enor- 
moas  number  comprising  a  swarm,  I  quote  the  following  statement  from 
the  signal-service  observer  station  at  Fort  Sully ; 

June  15.  [Direction  of  wind,  as  ascertained  by  the  records:  6  a.  m.  to  7  a.  ni.,  north- 
east ;  then  east  till  10  a.  m. ;  then  south  till  3  p.  in. ;  southeast  remainder  of  day.]  Sev- 
eral days  previous  to  this  d!ate  bad  heen  hearing  of  the  approach  of  locusts  along  the 
line  of  telegraph  from  Omaha,  upward,  to  northwest ;  and  at  4  p.  m.  of  the  I4ib  the 
operator  at  Fort  Thompson  (^  miles  south,  2o^  cast  from  Fort  Sully)  reported  their 
a<lvance  flying  northwest  and  northwardly.  At  noon  a  large  cloud  of  the  insects  passed 
over  until  night,  when  they  were  no  longer  visible.  Roughly  estimated,  the  swarm 
may  have  been  about  50  miles  long,  *25  wide,  and  one-quarter  to  oue-half  mde  in  height. 
A  hail-storm  the  following  dav  may  have  disiMirsed  them. 

June  2Ii  [Direction  of  wind :  6  a.  m.,  southeast ;  7  a.  m.,  southeast:  10  a.  m.,  south- 
east ;  2  and  3  p.  m.,  east ;  rest  of  the  day  calm.]  Large  flights  of  locusts  passing  over 
during  the  morning,  going  north  and  northwest,  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  about  5i>  ' 
feet  to  as  high  as  they  were  visible  with  tield-glasses,  possibly  a  mile ;  none  alighting.  - 
This  swnrm,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  by  telegraph  at  the  time,  came  from  cm  « 
Minnes  >ta  infested  region,  along  the  line  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  ^ 
in  a  coutiunous  cloud,  probably  1,0(K)  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  300  milee  froniJB 

north  to  south.    How  much  farther  north  of  this  post  unascertained,  and  not  ooigec 

tured.— V  K»l«y'«  Eighth  Report.) 

At  Virginia  (3ity,  in  Southwestern  Montana,  the  weather-signal  ob-— 
server  states  that  "  the  locusts  were  thickest  on  July  20  and  21,  giviu^= 
the  sun  a  hazy  appearance.  These  < emigrant'  locusts  c^me  fVom  t 
plains  of  Dakota,  and  were  here,  the  largest  bodies  on  the  abovi 
mentioned  days,  at  least  half  a  mile  in  thickness,  and,  as  I  learn  fro 
i^liable  authority,  they  presented  an  unbroken  width  of  20  miles,  bein^ 
even  more  numerous  on  the  wings  than  here  near  the  center.^ 

In  Indian  Territory  and  Northern  Texas  they  become  winged,  aotf 
migrate  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  May. 

Habits  of  the  young, — The  Kocky  Mountain  locust  casts  its  skio,  or 
molts,  live  times  alter  hatching.  The  figure  (Fig.  4,  Plate  LXI I)  from 
Mr.  Kiley-s  eighth  reiH)rt  graphically  illustrates  the  process  of  molting. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locust,  like  all  grasshoppers,  is  bora 
without  wings,  and  during  this  period  is  called  the  larra.  Soon  the 
wings  l>egin  to  grow,  appearing  as  Utile  pads  (Fig.  4,  a.)  When  theseap- 
I>ear  it  is  calleil  a  pupa,  while  the  winged  adult  is  the  imago.  When  the 
larva  is  about  to  molt,  the  skin,  which  had  become  too  small  for  it, 
splits  oi>en  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  larva  villi- 
draws  itself  through  the  rent,  the  boily  at  first  soft  and  dabby.    Witk 
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each  molt  the  wings,  at  first  very  small,  increase  in  size.    Mr.  Biley  de- 
scribes miuately  the  mplt  of  the  papa  into  the  fally-wiuged  state. 

When  about  to  acquire  wings  the  pupa  crawls  up  some  post,  weed, 
grass-stalk,  or  other  object,  and  clutches  such  object  securely  by  the 
hind  feet,  which  are  drawn  up  under  the  body.  In  doing  so  the  fav- 
orite position  is  with  the  head  downward,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
essential.  Eemaining  motionless  for  several  hours  in  this  position, 
vfith  antennae  drawn  down  over  the  face,  and  the  whole  aspect  betoken- 
ing helplessness,  the  thorax,  especially  between  the  wing-pads,  is 
noticed  to  swell.  Presently  the  skin  along  this  swollen  portion  splits 
right  along  the  middle  of  the  head  and  thorax,  starting  by  a  transverse- 
curved  suture  between  the  eyes  and  ending  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
Let  us  now  imagine  that  we  are  watching  one  from  the  moment  of  this 
splitting,  and  when  it  presents  the  appearance  of  Fig.  4,  a,  Plate  LXIL 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  split  the  soft  and  white  fore-body  and  head  swell 
and  gradually  extrude  more  and  more  by  a  series  of  muscular  contor- 
tions ;  the  new  head  slowly  emerges  from  the  old  skin  which,  with  its 
empty  eyes,  is  worked  back  beneath ;  the  new  feelers  and  legs  are  being 
drawn  from  their  casings,  and  the  future  wings  from  their  sheaths.  At 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  minutes  our  locust — no  longer  pupa  and  not  yet 
imago — looks  as  in  Fig.  4,  &,  the  four  front  pupa-legs  being  generally  de- 
tached, and  the  insect  hanging  by  the  hooks  of  the  hind  feet,  which 
were  anchored  while  yet  it  had  that  command  over  them  which 
it  has  now  lost.  The  receding  skin  is  transparent  and  loosened,  espe* 
cially  from  the  extremities.  In  six  or  seven  minutes  more  of  arduous 
labor,  of  swelling  and  contracting,  with  an  occasional  brief  respite,  the 
antennae  and  the  four  front  legs  are  freed,  and  the  fulled  and  crimped 
wings  extricated.  The  soft  front  legs  rapidly  stiffen  and,  holding  to  its 
support  as  well  as  may  be  with  these,  the  nascent  locust  employs  what- 
ever muscular  force  it  is  capable  of  to  draw  out  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
and  its  long  hind  legs  (Fig.  4,  o).  This  in  a  few  more  minutes  it 
finally  does,  and,  with  gait  as  unsteady  as  that  of  a  new-dropped  colt, 
it  turns  round  and  clambers  up  by  the  side  of  the  shrunken  cast-off  skin 
and  there  rests,  while  the  wings  expand  and  every  part  of  the  body 
hardens  and  gains  strength,  the  crooked  limbs  straightening  and  the 
wings  unfolding  and  expanding  like  the  petals  of  some  pale  flower. 
The  front  wings  are  at  first  rolled  longitudinally  to  a  point,  and  as 
they  expand  and  unroll,  the  hind  wings,  which  are  tucked  and  gathered 
along  the  veins  at  first,  curl  over  them.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  of  extrication  these  wings  are  fully  expanded  and  hang  down 
like  dampened  rags  (Fig.  4,  d).  From  this  i>oint  on,  the  broad  hind  wings 
begin  to  fold  up  like  fans  beneath  the  narrower  front  ones,  and  in  another 
ten  minutes  they  have  assumed  the  normal  attitude  of  rest.  Meanwhile 
the  pale  colors  w  hich  always  belong  to  the  insect  while  molting  have 
been  gradually  giving  way  to  the  natural  tints,  and  at  this  stage  our 
new-fledged  locust  presents  an  aspect  fresh  and  bright.  (Fig.  4,  a.)  If 
now  we  examine  the  cast-off  skin,  we  shall  find  every  part  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rujiture  which  originally  took  place  on  the  back, 
and  it  would  puzzle  one  who  had  not  witnessed  the  operation  to  divine 
how  the  now  still*  hind  shanks  of  the  mature  insect  had  been  extricated 
from  the  bent  skeleton  left  behind.  They  are  in  fact  drawn  over  the 
bent  knee-joint,  so  that  during  the  process  they  have  been  bent  double 
throughout  their  length.  They  were  as  supple  at  the  time  as  an  oil- 
soaked  string,  and  for  some  time  after  extrication  they  show  the  effects 
of  this  severe  bending  by  their  curved  appearence. 

The  molting,  from  the  bursting  of  the  pupa-skin  to  the  full  adjustment 
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of  the  wings  and  straightening  of  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  occapies 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  boar  and  sometimes  bat  half  an  hoar.  It 
takes  place  most  frequently  during  the  warmer  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  within  an  hour  after  the  wings  are  once  in  position  the  parts  have 
become  sufticiently  dry  and  stiii'eued  to  enable  the  insect  to  move  about 
with  ease,  and  hi  another  hour,  with  ai)petit€  sharpened  by  long  fast,  it 
joins  its  voracious  comrades  and  tries  its  new  jaws.  The  molting  period, 
especially  tbe  last,  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  during  the  helplessness 
that  belongs  to  it  the  unfortunate  locust  falls  a  prey  to  many  enemies 
which  otherwise  would  not  molest  it,  and  not  unfrequeutly  to  the 
voracity  of  the  more  active  individuals  of  its  own  si)ecie8. — (Riley^ 
Eighth  Report.) 

The  egg  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  1,  c)  is  curved,  cylindrical,  .21  inch  (5i  milli- 
meters) in  length,  more  pointed  at  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  end. 
The  posterior  end  is  contracted  just  before  the  extreme  tip,  which  is 
smooth,  the  more  or  less  regular  pits  which  cover  the  chorion,  or  egg- 
shell, being  here  obsolete.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  micropyle, 
or  passage  for  the  spermatozoa.  The  posterior  end  points  downward  in 
the  egg-moss,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  young  locust  from  the  anterior  end 
is  thus  rendered  easier.  Although  I  have  not  seen  the  larva  actually 
burst  Its  way  out  of  the  eggy  yet  on  the  examination  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  deserted  eggshells,  I  have,  without  an  exception,  noticed  in 
them  one,  more  usually  two,  slits  extending  from  the  headend  to  the 
middle  of  the  egg.  The  egg-shell  is  without  doubt  burst  open  by  the 
puffing  out  or  expansion  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax,  just  as  the  common  house-fly  or  flesh-fly  bursts  off  the  end  of 
its  pupa-case  by  the  puffing  out  of  the  front  of  the  head.  I  have  seen 
the  embryo  make  its  exit  in  two  or  three  instances.  In  one  case  I  saw 
a  large  piece  of  the  egg-shell  (chorion)  fly  off  from  in  front  of  the  face 
while  the  face  of  the  embryo  puffed  slightly  out,  and  in  another  instanoe 
the  whole  anterior  end  of  the  shell  came  off.  In  the  locust  I  have  ob- 
served, as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  that  the  amnion  is  rnptnred  by  the 
forcible  expansion  of  the  membrane  behind  the  head,  the  larvae  before 
walking  lying  on  their  backs  or  sides  and  forcing  this  membrane  out- 
ward. This  action  probably  begins  before  the  shell  is  burst  and  seems 
amply  sufficient  to  burst  the  brittle  chorion,  which  is  easily  broken  and 
peeled  off  by  rubbing  the  egg  between  the  fingers,  leaving  the  serous 
membrane  beneath.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  must  be  a  lateral  one, 
and  sufficient  to  rupture  the  chorion. 

In  his  ninth  report  on  the  injurious  insects  of  Missouri,  Professor  Riley 
maintains  that  besides  ^'  a  continuation  of  undulating  contractions  and 
expansions  of  the  body,"  the  tips  of  the  jaws  and  "  sharp  tips  of  the 
hind  tibijil  spines,^' the  shell  is  ruptured,  and  then*' splits  up  to  the 
eyes  or  beyond,  by  the  swelling  of  the  head.''  I  think  the  swelling  of 
the  space  between  the  head  and  thorax  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
rupture  of  the  shell.  It  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Riley's  account  of  the 
supposed  action  of  the  jaws  and  spines  that,  .is  may  be  seen  by  my  Fig.  2, 
the  position  of  the  legs  is  such  that  the  tibial  spines  do  not  point  out- 
ward, the  tibife  being  placed  between  the  femora,  and  the  legs  are  not 
displaced  until  after  the  amnion  is  shed.  Moreover  the  spines  are  soft 
and  flabby,  as  well  as  the  legs ;  besides  this  the  legs  and  the  entire  body 
are  covered  by  the  amnion,  the  tibiie  being  smooth.  Did  the  spines  saw 
through  both  the  chorion  and  serous  membrane,  the  amnion  would,  of 
course,  be  ruptured.  I  also  do  not  think  that  the  jaws  would  be  available 
until  after  the  amnion  has  been  cast.  That  the  jaws  are  not  moved  out  of 
iheir  place  until  after  the  embryo  leaves  its  egg-shell  and  throws  off  it» 
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amnion,  I  was  able  to  plainly  see  in  a  specimen,  which  the  moment  after 
the  amnion  was  forced  back  from  the  head  opened  the  jaws  and  thrast 
out  the  palpi  and  antenna.  The  amnion  is  sometimes  nearly  shed  be- 
fore the  embryo  has  entirely  extricated  itself  from  the  egg-shell.  The 
oater  embryonal  layer,  or  "  serous  membrane^'  of  Kowalevsky,  may  be  de- 
tected by  rnbbing  off  the  chorion: 

I  have  found  six  stages  in  the  life-history  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locust,  with  consequently  five  molts,  with  the  following  characters  as 
seen  in  the  female  sex  of  each  stage : 

1.  First  larval.  Head  very  large,  and  abdomen  short  and  small ; 
antennas  12-jointed.    Length,  14-15™°*. 

2.  Second  larval.  Head  smaller;  antenna  16 jointed;  lower  edges 
of  tergum  of  meso-thoracic  ring  and  especially  meta-thoracic  full  and 
rounded.  No  dilfereuce  from  the  first  stage  seen  in  a  dorsal  view ;  colors 
deeper,  markings  more  distinct.    Length,  7-8^°*°*. 

3.  Third  larval.  Head  about  the  same  size  proportionally  as  in  the 
second  stage ;  lower  sides  of  meso-  and  meta-thoracic  rings  snbacutely 
produced,  evidently  the  rudiments  of  the  wing-pods  of  the  pupa.  The 
proportion  of  the  prothorax  to  the  two  posterior  segments  is  the  same 
as  before.    Length,  9-ll°»°*. 

4.  First  pupal.  Antennae  20'jointed ;  prothorax  much  produced  back- 
ward, wing- pods  well  developed,  covering  the  tergum  of  the  meso- and 
meta-thoracic  segments,  so  far  as  they  are  not  concealed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  prothorax ;  outer  pair  twice  as  large  as  the  inner  pair; 
the  hinder  pair  2^""°"  in  length,  or  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  prothorax. 
Length,  15""*. 

5.  Second  pupal.  Antenna  22-jointed;  prothorax  still  larger;  hind 
wiDg-pods  as  long  as  the  prothorax.    Length  20""°*  (1  inch). 

6.  Imago,  or  adult,  with  wings  fully  developed.  Antennae  23-24- 
jointed ;  eyes  more  rounded  than  in  the  pupa ;  hind  femora  slenderer. 
Length  of  body,  25"°». 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  three  larval  and  two  pupal  stages 
besides  the  adult  stage. 

The  embryo  locust — On  removing  the  living  embryo  from  the  eggshell 
under  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  2),  it  is  found,  that  it  lies  with  the  legs  folded  on 
the  side  of  the  body,  the  fore  and  middle  pair  folded  directly  across  the 
thorax,  while  the  hind  pair  are  laid  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  antennsB  lie  on  the  face  each  side  of  the  clypeus  and  labrum,  or 
upper  lip.  The'eyes  are  dark  reddish,  and  the  head,  limbs,  and  cross- 
lines  on  the  back  of  the  body  are  reddish  mixed  with  yellow.  Beneath, 
the  body  and  legs  are  white.  By  putting  the  eggs  in  alcohol  the  shell 
becomes  more  transparent,  so  that  the  head,  eyes,  limbs,  and  reddish 
portions  of  the  body  become  visible.  Length  of  embryo  at  time  of 
hatching  0.21  inch.  Described  from  living  specimens  received  from  Mr 
S.  D.  Payne,  Kasota,  Lesueur  County,  Minnesota,  March  1,  1877.* 
Either  during  the  night  of  the  13th  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  March  nearly  all  the  larvae  (the  eggs  having  been  kept  in  a  warm 
room)  hatched  at  the  same  time.  The  egg-shell  bursts  open  at  the  head- 
end, when  the  larva  immediately  after  extricating  itself  from  the  egg 
oasts  off  a  thin  pellicle  (the  amnion  or  faltmMntt\  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  larvfe  of  the  flea,  currant  saw-fly,  and  other  insects.  Before  the 
skin  is  cast  it  is  almost  motionless,  and  by  slight  movements  of  the 
body  in  about  five  minutes  draws  itself  out  of  the  amnion.    The  pro- 

•  This  shows  that  the  embryo  locust  develops  in  the  aatamn  immediately  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  and  that  it  lies  dormant  (a  few  occasionally  hatching  in  the  aatnmn) 
during  the  winter^  ready  to  hnrst  its  egg-shell  in  the  spring. 
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cess  of  extrication  is  as  follows :  While  it  lies  nearly  motionless  it  pnfiEs 
out  the  thin,  loose  skin  connecting  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  front 
edge  of  the  prothorax.  The  distension  of  this  part  probably  ruptures 
the  skin,  which  slips  over  the  head,  the  body  meanwhile  curved  over 
until  the  skin  is  drawn  back  from  the  head;  when  the  latter  is  thrown 
back  it  withdraws  its  antennie  audiegs,  and  the  skin  is  in  a  second 
pushed  back  to  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen ;  finally  it  draws  its  hind 
tarsi  out  of  the  skin,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more  the  young  locust 
frees  itself  and  walks  actively  oft',  sometimes,  however,  with  the  cost 
skin  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Before  the  molting  of  the  amnion  the  body  and  legs  are  soft  and  flabby; 
immediately  after,  it  walks  firmly  on  its  legs.  At  11  a.  m.  most  all,  one 
or  more  hundred,  had  hatched.  They  are  pale-reddish,  however,  as  in 
the  embryo ;  by  3  p.  m.  they  had  begun  to  turn  dark,  and  by  0  of  the 
next  day  all  were  dark  colored,  as  in  the  following  description : 

Descrijttion  of  the  larva,  (Plat«  LXII,  Fig.  3). — ^The  following  deeoription  is  taken  from 
living^  yoang  as  they  had  jast  hatched  in  Salem,  Mass.,  January  22,  1877  from  eggs  re> 
ceived  from  Mr.  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  The  larva  has  a  larger  head 
and  smaller  abdomen  than  the  pnpa  and  has  no  rudiments  of  wiucs.  They  were 
blackish,  marbled  with  flesh-color,  with  a  dorsal  white  line  behind  the  head.  Legs 
flesh-colore<1,  spotted  irregularly  with  black.  Hind  thighs  (femora)  spotted  wirh 
black,  much  as  in  the  adult;  toe-joints  (tarsi)  black.  He^  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  abdomen  small,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the  tip.  Length, 
0.17  inch.  In  another  specimen  (three  living  ones  only  examined^  the  back  of  the 
body  ha<l  a  reddish  lint,  as  in  older  specimens  observed  living  in  Colorado. 

Pupa  (Plate  LXII,  Figs.  3, 4). — Ground-color,  a  deep  reddish  salmon-color  on  the  head, 
body,  and  legs.  Front  of  head  below  the  antennse  black,  marbled  with  white  lines. 
Prothorax  with  a  curved,  broad,  black  longitudinal  band  on  each  side  of  the  median 
line,  and  below  a  squarish  black  spot  separated  from  the  block  band  above  by  a  con- 
spicuous white  stripe,  and  with  two  white  spots  on  the  lower  edge.  Badimentary 
wings  black,  with  fine  pale  lines  and  reddish  flesh-colored  along  the  costal  edge.  Hind 
legs  ulackish  on  the  outside  of  the  thighs  (femora),  interrupted  by  fine,  salmon-colored 
lines.  Abdomen  whitish  above  and  on  the  sides,  spotted  and  marbled  with  black, 
forming  broken  lines ;  ventral  side  flesh-colored,  not  spotted.  Hind  shanlos  (tibi«) 
)>lack  beneath,  above  flesh-colored,  with  the  spines  black.  Length,  0.65  inch.  De- 
scribed from  several  living  specimens  taken  at  Maniton,  Colo.,  July  16 ;  haadreds  of 
others  seen  iu  diflerent  parts  of  Colorado  not  apparently  differing  on  casual  examina- 
tion. 

In  addition  I  may  quote  Mr.  Eiley's  description  based  on  living  speci- 
mens observed  in  Missouri : 

The  pupa  is  characterized  by  its  paler,  more  yellow  color,  bringing  more  strongly 
into  relief  the  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  behimi  the  eyes :  bv  the 
spotted  nature  of  the  face,  especially  along  the  ridges ;  by  the  isolation  of  toe  black 
subdorsal  mark  on  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  x^rotborax,  and  by  the  large  size  of  tbe 
wing-pads,  which,  visible  from  the  first  molt,  and  increasing  with  each  subeeqnent 
molt,  are  now  dark,  with  a  distinct  pale  discal  spot,  and  pale  veins  and  borders.  The 
hind  shanks  incline  to  bluish  rather  than  red,  as  in  the  mature  insect. 

Adult  (Plate  LXII,  Figs.  1,  4,  (?,5,  G). — After  repeated  exarainationof  the  variations  of 
this  species  as  compared  with  those  of  C.  femnr-ruhrum,  the  only  reliable  charaoteni 
have  been  able  to  find  are  the  following:  The  male  and  female  C. «pr«<iM (normal  Rocky 
Mountain  form)  difiers  from  C.  femur-ruhrum  in  its  much  larger  size,  its  proportion- 
ately longer  and  larger  wings  and  usually  lighter  tints,  and  the  larger,  more  dis- 
tinct spots  on  the  wings.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  ovipositor  of  the  female. 
The  most  constant  dill'ereuce  is  in  tbe  form  of  the  end  of  the  male  abdomen,  which 
is  narrow,  elevated,  and  more  or  less  deeply  notched  (see  Plate  I,  Fig.  6),  while  in 
the  male  of  C.  femur-rubntm  it  is  well-rounded,  full,  swollen,  and  the  edge  entin, 
with  very  rarely  a  slight  tendency  to  a  notch.  The  largest  male  from  Colorado  in  my 
collection  measured  l.'M)  inches.  The  small  variety  Atlanis  I  regard  as  a  variety  of 
this  species,  and  uot/<t7««r-n/6rMW,  because  it  has  the  well-defined  notch  in  the  narrow, 
high  abdominal  tip.  My  Iowa  specimens  are  darker  than  those  from  Colorado,  Mi»- 
souri,  and  Kansas,  but  a  fine  male  from  Arapahoe  Peak,  Colorado,  is  fuU  aa  dark  M 
those  from  Iowa. 
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The  young  do  not  leave  the  place  of  their  birth  until  after  the  first 
month,  but  huddle  together,  not  scattering,  as  most  young  insects  do,  they 
being  gregarious  at  the  outset.  The  small  bauds  then  unite  into  larger 
ones,  and  these  mass  into  enormous  armies.  They  are  exceedingly 
ravenous,  feeding  upon  each  other  when  other  food  is  exhausted. 
Riley  says  that  "  the  young  insects  move,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warmei 
hours  of  the  day  only,,  feeding,  if  hungry,  by  the  way,  but  generally 
marching  in  a  given  direction  until  toward  evening.  They  travel  in 
schools  or  armies,  in  no  particular  direction,  but  purely  in  search  of 
food,  the  same  school  often  pursuing  a  dilferent  course  one  day  to  that 
pursued  the  day  previous."  In  Missouri,  the  young  moved  in  a  general 
northerly  direction.  They  seldom  move,  when  half-grown,  "  at  a  greater 
rate  than  three  yards  a  minute,  even  when  at  their  greatest  speed,  over 
a  tolerably  smooth  and  level  road,  and  not  halting  to  feed.  They  walk 
three-fourths  of  this  distance  and  hop  the  rest."  It  is  in  the  young 
wingless  condition  that  the  locust  is  most  to  be  feared,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  easily  subdued. 

THE    BOCKY    MOUNTAIN  LOCUST   NOT   PERMANENTLY  ABUNDANT   AND 

INJURIOUS  EAST  OF  TUB  PLAINS. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Professor  Riley  and  others  that  the 
locust  will  not  be  destructive  east  of  longitude  93^  or  94^,  namely,  the 
western  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  have  seen  that  the  progeny 
of  the  swarms  from  the  plains  lying  on  the  flanks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  at  intervals  infest  the  western  border  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  generally  return  northwestward.  The  cause  of  their  north- 
westward migration  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  prevailing  southerly 
and  easterly  winds  of  June  and  early  Joly ;  but  those  that  are  left  are 
said  to  be  enfeebled  and  degenerated.  Mr.  Riley  attributes  this  to  the 
low  altitude  and  moisture  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  locust  flourish- 
ing and  most  prolific  in  the  dry  elevated  plateaus  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. Professor  Riley  thinks  that  the  length  of  the  summers  of  the 
western  Mississippi  States  as  compared  with  the  short  hot  summers  of 
the  plains  another  cause  of  its  inability  to  live  permanently  east  of  the 
l)lains  in  large  numbers.    To  use  Riley's  own  words : 

Assaminj^  that  I  have  correctly  placed  the  native  home  of  the  species  in  the  higher, 
treeless,  and  uuiuhahitable  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  uorthwesti 
and  that  it  is  suhalpine,  we  may  perhaps  find,  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  sadden 
change  from  an  attenuated  and  dry  to  a  more  dense  and  hnmid  atmosphere,  another 
tangible  barrier  to  its  permanent  multiplication  in  the  more  fertile  country  to  the 
southeast  in  the  lengthened  summer  seaBon.  As  with  annual  plants,  so  with  insects 
(like  this  locust),  which  produce  but  one  generation  annually,  and  whose  active  exist- 
ence is  bounded  by  the  spring  and  autumn  frosts,  the  duration  of  active  life  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  growing  season.  Hatching  late  and  developing  quickly 
iu  its  native  haunts,  our  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  when  born  within  our  borders  (and 
the  same  will  apply  iu  degree  to  all  the  country  where  it  is  not  autochthonous),  is  in 
the  condition  of  an  annual  northern  plant  sown  in  more  southern  climes;  and  just  as 
this  attains  precocious  maturity  and  deteriorates  for  want  of  autumn's  ripening  in- 
fluence's, so  our  locust  must  deteriorate  under  such  circumstances.  If  those  ^vnich 
acquired  wings  iu  Missouri  early  last  June  had  staid  with  us  long  enough  to  lay  eggs, 
even  supposing  them  capable  of  doing  so,  these  eggs  would  have  inevitably  hatched 
prematurely,  and  the  progeny  must  iu  cousequeuce  have  perished. 

The  fact  that  some  changes  are  undergone  by  the  eastern  progeny  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  is  substantiated  by  two  good  observers, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Riley,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Riley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grasshoppers  run  out  in  a  few  generations  after 
they  leave  their  native  sandy  and  gravellv  soil.  My  experiments,  so  far  aAl\i^^  ^<^- 
verify  that  opinion.    For  several  years  I  have  caught  grasslio^\)ttX^  (V>\rv.\\^  ^^xV^  ^xvv^> 
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r  tijal  rtiiuu  fronl)  from  tbe  (lin?clinu  i>f  (be  tnnnntainfl,  nnri  by  ntlnchlng  thi-lr  Irga 
b;  liriK  silk  T.Lrenits  to  n  aiuull  HpriDif  bnlaiicci,  tonnit  Iltnt  thtlr  iiliysiral  slrongth  irui 
ntim  'Jo  Ui  .VI  per  ci'iit.  groHl^r  Ibna  Ibat  of  i^iUHboppcls  trosled  Ibo  aiune  w>if  tbM 
-~  ri>  liHlclii'il  In  NVbmsks  nr  In  StntsH  fanlier  enstwuil  or  uortbwnn).     Tbeaamci^ 

[,  viaa  I'tavtied  bv  cagio);  Ibf [d,  auA  ascertaining  lioir  Iodk  tbey  woald  live  irlthant 
fooil,  aixl  hUo  by  vivi^eclloti.  lu  Komo  placets  also,  Ihc  eggs  tbnt  were  laid  ia  different 
fL'nra  ainc  1(^1  diil  not  hatcb  oat.  The  cbatiKeH  frani  extreme  tret  to  dry,  &tid  from 
I  eoM  to  bit  weatber,  or  (orae  olber  niiknoira  cauaus,  aeem  to  sap  tbeir  conatitntional 
viKor.  Were  it  not  fnr  this,  long  ere  noir  Ibnae  graBsboppeTa  vronlil.  frum  tbvir  enor- 
nKins  tiDiDbrr»,  have  desulaled  ibe  wbole  coautrj-  iw  fnr  east  as  tbe  Atlantio. — Pntt 
Sninunl  Aiigbey,  of  tbe  Uiiiveraity  of  Ncrbrngkn,  iu  tbe  Lincoln  (Ncbr.)  Jucmol. 

I  have  observed  lioiuhvilB  of  wiogeil  locuata  fnll  to  tbe  Ktonnd  during  Sight,  either 
■Iruoily  deud  or  woii  dying.  Tbese,  apon  exnmiantlon,  bave  gennmllj'  prarod  to  eon- 
tftin  DO  iHiraaitca,  nud  I  Jiid^  thattbelrdeatb  wosin  coriitei)nene«  of  impaired  8tr«iigUi; 
this  spcoiul  genoTHlion.  roiaed  in  an  iiniintnml  cllDiKle,  not  C4nalinK  in  vltnlilTtba 
Brat  gi^Denticfiu,  und  anccnmbiiig  to  tbe  fatigne  oonioqitent  Qpau  extciulitl  Higlit.— 
Prof,  f.  II.  Simw,  of  KaiiBOs  State  Uuiversity,  in  Observer  of  Niiture. 

Tills  view  is  al.so  lieUl  by  Mr,  Whitman,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Riley  states  that  iu  Missouri  "tbe  Bi>eciineua  nbicb  hatched  in 
aud  left  our  western  couatie»  last  spriii)^  were,  on  an  nverage,  somewhat 
darker  and  siuiiller  tbao  their  parents.''  It  tbns  appears  that  tbe  Rockj 
Moantaia  locust  is  atfected  like  moat  other  aaimnls  or  plAota  when  re- 
moved from  tbeir  proper Reograpbical  limits;  but  a  few  iiiaects,  such  as 
the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  &c.,  being  able  to  wiihstaDd  a  change  of 
climate.  As  will  be  seen  below,  a  variety  of  iiprelm  bend  is  fonnd  in 
Northern  New  England,  Illiuois,  and  tbe  Piicifle  W)aal.  Though  born  and 
bred  oatside  of  tbe  dry  and  elevatefl  Kocky  Momttaiu  plaioH,  are  dwarfed 
and  prevented  by  aioistnre  and  various  natural  can^ea,  snc-b  as  the 
presence  of  forests,  &c.,  from  increasing  in  large  numbers  and  migrat- 
ing. These  dwarfed  individnals  are  a climatie  vnriety  of  C.  »prelH»,  nhicti 
baa  been  named  atlania  by  Mr.  Kiley,  who,  however,  believea  that  it  is 
A  truly  distinct  species  from  O.  gpretus.  But  from  a  carefal  stady  of 
tlie  geographical  variations  of  a  number  of  moths  common  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Paciflc  States  as  well  as  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  region,  I  have  fonnd 
thiit  liofliy  .Moiiiitiiiii  nud  usually  I'acitictjoastapt^cimeusare  laryeraiid 
with  longer  wings  than  eastern  examples. 

(See  my  monograph  of  PhaUvnida,  Hayden's  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  p.  58-1,  589.) 

It  appears  that  the  var.  atlanls  collected  in  Illinois  was  first  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Dhler  and  named  C.  spretm^hat  as  Mr.  Thomas's  specimens 
of  sprelus  came  from  the  locust-area  of  the  plains,  and  bis  description 
applies  to  tbe  genuine  spretiis,  his  name  sbould  be  regarded  as  tbe 
autliority  rather  than  Mr.  Ubier,  whose  name  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  description,  so  far  as  [  am  aware. 

"It  is  somewhat  strange,"  says  Prof.  C.  Thomas,  in  the  zoology  ol' 
Lieutenant  AVheeler's  Survey,  p.  8»li,  "that  the  lirst  specimen  ever 
examined  and  nam<-il  should  have  been  found  in  Southern  Illinois  by 
the  writer  and  sent  to  Professor  Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  about  the  year 
l-*t>0,  though  previous  to  that  time  various  scieutific  expeditions  h.nl 
jM-netrated  the  western  plains;  yet  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in  the  section 
where  that  specimen  was  obtained."  It  is  not  impossible  that  tbe  few 
spt'cimens  of  C.  spretun  s;iid  to  have  been  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi 
bave  tiown  over  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  locust-area  iu  Minnesot;i, 
Iowa,  or  Xcbiaska,  and  that  it  is  not  i>  permanent  resident,  just  as  the 
Asiatic  migratory  locust  occurs  temporarily  in  England  and  Sweileu. 
Tbe  variety  called  by  Mr.  Uiley  C.  atlanis  is,  however,  common  in  Illi- 
nois, and  extends  \vesc  to  central  Missouri.  Xbis  is  a  smaller  form,  with 
shorter  wings,  and  markings  more  like  the  eastern  locust,  but  differing 
decidedly  in  tbe  notched  end  of  tbe  hind  body  of  the  male.     There  is 
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great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  form.    Mr.  Eiley  was  the  first 
to  describe  it  fully,  and  I  qaote  his  description : 

Caloptenus  atlaniSy  u.  sp. — ^Lenuth  to  tip  of  abdomen,  0.70-0.85  inch ;  to  tip  of  cloeed 
-wingB,  0.92-1.05  iDches.  At  once  distiDguished  from  femur-ruhrum  by  the  uoCched  char- 
acter of  the  anal-abdomiual  joint  in  the  male,  ai>d  by  the  shorter,  less  tapering  cerci ; 
also  by  the  great«i  relative  length  of  wings,  which  extend,  cu  an  average,  nearly  one- 
third  their  length  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  dried  specimens ;  also  by  the 
larger  and  more  distinct  spots  on  the  wings — in  all  which  characters  it  much  more 
closely  resembles  epretus  than  femur-ruhrum.    From  spreiuSj  again,  it  is  at  once  distln- 

?;aished  by  the  smaller  size,  the  more  distinct  separation  of  the  dark  mark  running 
rom  the  eyes  on  the  prothorax  and  of  the  pale  line  from  base  of  wings  to  hind  thigh; 
also  by  the  anal  joint  in  the  J  tapering  more  suddenly ;  and  by  the  two  lobes  forming 
the  notch  being  less  marked.  From  both  species  it  is  distinguished  not  only  by  its 
smaller  size,  but  by  the  deeper,  more  livid  color  of  the  dark  parts,  and  the  paler  yellow 
of  the  light  parts — the  colors  thus  more  strongly  contrasting. 

6  ^  's,  7  9  8  from  New  Hampshire.  Just  as  the  typical  femur-ruhrum  is  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  typical  a^retushj  the  characters  indicated,  so  at1ani$,  though  strnotor- 
ally  nearer  to  apretuSf  is  distinguished  from  it  at  a  glance  by  its  much  smaller  size  and 
darker,  more  marbled  coloring.  The  contrast  is  all  the  greater  in  the  living  specimens, 
and  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  spretm  that  at  all  approach  it  in  these  respects. 

Whether  this  is  the  femur-ruhrum,  as  defined  by  De  Geor  or  by  Harris,  it  is  almoet 
impossible  to  decide,  though  Harris's  figure  of  femur-rubrum  better  represents  it  than 
the  true  femur-rubrum  as  subsequently  defined  by  Thomas,  and  as  found  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

I  have  collected  this  grasshopper  in  Central  Maine,  and  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  could  be  easily  confounded  with 
the  eastern  red-legged  locust,  (C  femur-rebrum).  It  is  also  common  in 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  since  1864,  as  seen  by  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  has  also  specimens  from  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  is  a  widely-distributed  form,  with  a  range  ap- 
proximating to  that  given  on  the  map.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  by 
DO  means  a  distinct  species,  but  as  an  eastern  variety  of  C.  spretus,  re- 
placing that  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Mississippi  ya)Iey. 
In  this  region  it  will  probably  never  become  injurious.  Mr.  Thomas 
regards  it  as  a  variety  of  C.  femur  ruhrum  rather  than  (7.  spretus.  In 
speaking  of  Caloptenus  femur-rubrum^  he  remarks  as  follows  :•  "A  few 
specimens  taken  in  Iowa.  These  belong  to  the  typical  form,  but  they 
and  all  others  obtained  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  appear  to  me 
to  be  slenderer  and  more  like  Biley's  atlanis  than  in  former  years.  That 
this  species  has  been  undergoing  some  modification  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  [  think  must  be  admitted.  Al- 
though Riley's  atlanis  is  certainly  but  a  variety  of  femur-rubrum^  yet  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  latter  at  a  glance,  and  when  the  specimens 
are  fresh  without  opening  the  wings  or  examining  the  posterior  ab- 
dominal segments." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  western  »pr€tV8  dififers  from  the 
femur-rubrum  in  the  much  longer  wings  and  its  larger  size.  The  legs 
are  the  same  in  both,  while  spretus  is  paler,  with  shades  of  dull  yellow 
and  red.  The  legs  are  of  the  same  length  in  both,  and  the  spines  (ovi- 
positor) in  the  end  of  the  body  are  the  same  in  the  two  species.  These 
differences  I  find  constant  after  careful  examination  of  twelve  speci- 
mens of  each  species,  and  of  many  others  more  superficially  studied. 
The  male  of  spretus  differs  decidedly  from  that  oi  femur  rubrum  in  the 
characters  already  pointed  out,  namely,  in  the  narrow,  prominent,  deeply- 
notched  tip  of  the  abdomen,  a«  well  as  the  short  fork  in  the  complete 
tergal  piece  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  male  of  femur-ruhrum  is  rounded,  full,  and  entire,  and  not  thickened, 
yet  I  have  observed  in  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  of  the  male  femur- 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  &c\ei\ce%,  \^^,  "^.SKfi. 
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ruhrum,  from  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  a  slight  tendency  of  the  ab- 
domen to  become  notched,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  inter- 
mediate links  connecting  the  variety  atlnnis  with  femur  rubrumj  but 
with  the  evidence  now  b^ore  me,  especially  the  occurrence  in  California 
of  diminutive  short- winged  male  ^retus,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
eastern  atlanis,  the  two  specimens  agreeing  well  in  the  form  of  the  ab- 
dominal tip.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  atlanis  is  simply  a  variety 
of  spretus.  Speculating  on  the  origin  of  the  two  species,  I  should  con- 
sider, that /ewMr-rM&rum  being  on  the  whole  the  more  widespread  species, 
that  spretus  originated  from  it  after  it  {femur-ruhrum)  had  attained  its 
present  distribution,  and  that  spretus  assumed  its  larger  size  and  great 
length  of  wing  on  the  hot  and  dry  central  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Practically  considered  the  two  injurious  forms  are  the  genuine  spretus 
and  the  genuine/emwr-rwZ^rww.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  so  abundant 
and  destructive  at  times  in  the  New  England  States  and  Canada. 
Having  known  the  insect  so  well  for  twenty  years  in  Elaine  and  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  Mr.  Riley's  seventh  report  the 
suggestion  that  the  feviurrubrum  "had  been  confounded'^  with  his 
atlanis^  and  "had  played  the  part  of  a  migratory  locust  in  the  TVhite 
Mountain  region  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire."  The  form  atlanis  is 
a  comparatively  rare  one  in  New  England.  During  the  summer  of  1874, 
75,  and  '76,  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  it  has  been  very  rarely  met  with, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  red-legged  locust,  and  must  have  been  so 
in  1864,  judging  by  the  labels  on  the  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  has 
always  been  a  comparatively  scarce  insect,  while  the  genuine  femur- 
ruhrum  abounds  in  countless  numbers  each  summer  and  autumn  from 
Maine  to  Massachusetts,  and  I  suppose  all  over  its  destructive  limits  as 
laid  down  on  Map  II. 

I  have  received  a  male  and  female  of  G.  spretus^  var.  atlanis^  from  Mr. 
Henry  Gillman,  of  Detroit,  who  collected  them  "near  Laughing  Fish 
River,  Michigan,*  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.    This  river  falls 
into  Traine  Bay,  an  indentation  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Mar- 
quette.   These  specimenft  measured  thus,  from  head  to  tip  of  wings  when 
folded,  male  1.08,  female  1.10  inches;  atlanis  from  Massachusetts,  male 
1.03,  female  1.12  inches  -,  atlanis  from  Illinois,  male  0.92,  female  0.95  inch;   . 
atlanis  from  California,  male  0.99  inch.    On  the  other  hand  a  male  C.   * 
spretvs^  normal  form,  from  Towa,  measured  1.30,  while  an  average  male  ^ 
from  Colorado  was  3 .34  inches  in  length.    Ten  specimens  of  Iowa  spretus^  « 
the  off*spring  of  emigrants  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  slightly  " 
smaller  and  considerably  darker  than  specimens  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  ^ 
and  Colorado,  approaching  sliglitly  but  perceptibly  var.  atlanis  and — 
femur-rtihrum,    1  have  the  idea  that  if  the  normal  form  of  spretus  were*' 
permanently  acclimated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  would  change  t(r 
var.  atlanis. 

I  should  add  that  the  conclusions  regarding  the  varietal  nature  f 
have  above  stated  are  written  out  from  notes  made  two  years  since 
after  careful  examinations,  and  in  1874,  and  again  in  1875,  while  I  have 
at  the  present  time  of  writing  re-examined  the  subject  and  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  I  held  in  1874. 

DOES  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN    LOCUST  INHABIT  THE  PACIPIC   COAST  I 

Prof.  C.  Thomas  remarks  as  follows  in  the  Zoology  of  Lieutenant 

Wheeler's  Survey,  p.  892,  1876,  concerning  the  westward  distribotioo 

_ . — ^     I 

•  Kiviere  aux  Poissous  qui  rit,  of  the  French  Voyagears. 
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of  this  species:  ^^  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  jet  been  found  in 
California ;  but  as  it  is  found  immediately  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  reaches  to  the  Pacific,  though  it  may  not  be 
migratory  on  the  west  side  of  the  range."  Previous  to  this,  in  his  Acri- 
did»  of  North  America,  (Hayden's  Survey,  1873,  p.  165),  he  remarked, 
<^  I  have  traced  this  species  from  Texas  northward  to  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  in  British  America,  and  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
westward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  found 
in  California,  and  but  a  short  distance  southward  in  Arizona.  I  am 
half-way  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  future  investigations  will  show 
that  this  is  really  the  destructive  species  in  California,  and  not  CEdipoda 
atroxj  for  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  latter  to  sustain  itself  during 
a  lengthened  flight  with  its  short  wings." 

Mr.  Scudder  thus  writes  me  regarding  the  occurrence  of  C.  spretns  in 
California :  "  On  looking  over  my  cabinet  I  find  two  or  three  speci- 
mens, probably  received  from  Mr.  Edwards,  with  printed  label  *  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,'  which  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  separate  from 
spretusJ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  I  received  from  Mr.  Edwards  two  specimens, 
labeled  (7.  spretus^  from  California;  one  was  a  male,  the  other  a  female. 
The  male  I  compared  with  a  living  male  spretus^  var.  atlaniSj  caught  at 
Amherst,  and  found  no  differences  in  size  or  length  of  wing,  except  that 
the  wings  were  more  clearly  spotted  and  the  body  lighter  colored.  I 
then  considered  it  as  (7.  spretm^  and  published  a  note  to  that  effect  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  October,  1875,  vol.  ix,  p.  573. 

On  sending  the  two  specimens  to  Mr.  Scudder  for  identification,  he 
writes  me  that  the  female  "  is  apparently  femur-rubrum  and  the  othei 
probably  bilituralis  Walker,  though  it  is  pretty  hard  to  be  sure  of  Walk- 
er's species.    I  have  both  of  these  from  Vancouver's  Island  (Crotch)." 

On  a  fresh  comparison  of  Mr.  Edwards's  male,  which  he  and  I  refer  to 
spreius^  I  found  it  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  length  of  wing  as  Mas- 
sachusetts atlaniSj  but  on  comparing  it  with  C\  spretna  from  Northern 
Missouri,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  differ,  except  in  being  considerably 
smaller  and  in  having  shorter  wings;  in  coloration  and  style  of  mark- 
ings, particularly  the  general  pale-reddish  and  dull-yellowish  tint^,  and 
especially  the  distinct  spots  on  the  wings,  it  is  a  true  ipretus.  Some 
observers  may  call  it  variety  atlanis.  I  should  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a 
small  subvariety  of  sprettis,  and  regard  atlanis  as  confined  to  the  East- 
em  States.  However,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  I  should 
conclude  that  spretus  occurs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  well  as  east, 
but  have  not  extended  its  range  on  the  map  beyond  Utah  and  Idaho, 
except  conjecturally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  in  California  will 
settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  range  of  this  species  in  the  Pacific  States, 
and  collect  it  in  such  numbers  that  satisfactory  comparisons  may  be  in- 
stituted between  the  Pacific  coast  form  and  the  genuine  spretus  and  the 
form  atlanis.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ileury  Edwards,  so  well  known  for  his 
extensive  entomological  researches  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada, 
sends  me  the  following  notes  under  date  of  September  10,  1870:  "  Now 
as  to  Caloptentis  spretus^  I  first  found  this  species  in  large  numbers 
about  20  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  in  Marion  County,  in  May,  1875. 
Previous  to  that  time,  though  known  to  me  by  a  few  scattered  individ- 
uals, it  had  never  appeared  in  great  abundance,  but  at  the  above  date  it 
was  in  immense  quantities  in  the  locality  indicated,  though  it  appeared 
to  prefer  the  driedup  grass  to  the  green  and  growing  corn  and  other 
cereals  which  were  close  at  hand.  I  have  heard  of  no  serious  complaints 
whatever  of  the  destructive  qualities  of  this  insect,  and  am  iu<iVvw^^\.^ 
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think  that  it  is  not  yet  maeh  to  be  dreaded  iu  CaliforDia.  We  have  no 
other  species  that  I  dm  aware  of  in  large  uaoibers.  Spretus  has  been 
taken  by  me  near  Portland  and  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  still  more 
abundantly  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
the  Sierras ;  my  idea  being  that  it  is  always  (here  at  least)  confined  to 
the  valleys  and  plains.    In  proof  of  this,  the  locality  in  Marin  Gonnty 

to  which  I  have  alluded  is  at  the  base  of  Mount ,  and  on  the  sides 

of  the  mountain  itself  the  grasshoppers  were  not  found  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  far  south  of  San  Francisco.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  from 
Santa  Barbara,  but  none  from  below  that  point.  Perhaps  it  may  be  re- 
placed by  another  species.  We  have  no  literature  that  I  know  of  on 
the  subject,  save  a  few  newspaper  notices,  which  I  will  try  to  find  and 
send  to  you.  At  present,  we  are  strangely  exempt  from  all  destructive 
insects.'' 

California  in  former  years  has  had  its  locust  invasions,  although  we 
are  entirely  uncertain  as  to  the  species  forming  the  swarms.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  California  they  have  appeared  in  the  following  years,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1858):  1722,  1746- 
1749,  1753  and  1754, 1765-1767.  In  the  present  century  they  have  been 
abundant  and  destructive  about  1827  or  1828,  about  1834  or  1835,  and 
in  1838,  1846,  and  especially  in  1855. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTION  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  locust  (Caloptenus  spretus)^  will  show  the  probable  limits 
within  which  it  will  be  fonnd.  At  least  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  locust  will  ever  afflict  farmers  east  of  the  limits  assigned. 

The  eastern  limits  have  been  defined  by  Professor  Riley  for  Texas,  Indian 
Territory,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  while  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  limits  have  been  indicated  by  Prof.  6.  M.  Dawson. 
The  southestern  limits  are  somewhat  conjectural,  but  have  been  indi- 
cated to  me  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell.  The  western  limits  in  Nevada 
and  Idaho  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  range  of  the  small  variety  (atlani^f)  in  California  and  British 
America  (Vancouver  Island)  has  been  indicated  by  Messrs.  H.  Edwards, 
S.  II.  Scudder,  and  myself;  while  the  eastern  range  of  the  eastern 
variety  atlank  has  been  indicated  by  Messrs.  liiley,  Thomas,  Seadder, 
and  myself. 

The  locust  area  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  the  permanent 
breeding  places,  on  the  elevated  plains  among  the  Rocky  Mountaios 
and  the  great  plateau  lying  east  and  extending  approximately  to  longi- 
tude liVJP,  Beyond  the  edge  of  the  great  plains  are  found  the  tem- 
porary breeding-places  of  the  locust,  which  comprise  the  prairie-land8 
of  the  border  States  as  far  east  as  longitude  93^  or  94°.  The  arrows 
with  simple  shafts  indicate  the  course  of  the  migrations  from  the  origi- 
nal, usually  permanent,  breeding-places,  and  the  arrows  with  a  featheiid 
shaft  the  return  migrations  from  the  temporary  breeding-places  periodi- 
cally visited. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF    THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN    LOCUST  OP  THB  WBST. 

In  dealing  with  this  fearfully-destructive  insect,  which  has  attracted 
so  much  notice  from  the  public,  and  in  seeking  for  remedies  against  its 
devastations,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  breeding  places,  the  frequency  and  extent  of  its  migrations^  ana  to 
seek  for  the  connection  between  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  otlitf 
meteorological  phenomena  and  the  flights  of  the  locust. 
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The  locDBt  is  quite  or  nearl;  as  destmctive  in  AfHca,  Asia,  and 
SoDtbern  Europe  as  in  this  conntry,  bat  the  laws  of  their  migrations 
luid  their  connection  with  meteorological  phenompna  have  never  t>een 
studied  in  those  regions,  iind  it  remains  for  the  Unit«d  States,  with  its 
Weather  Signal  Bureau,  lo  institute,  Id  connection  with  the  scientific 
snrveys  of  the  West,  investigations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  evil  and 
the  best  means  to  overcome  it. 

In  endeavoring  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  migrations  of  the 
locust  and  the  conrse  of  the  winds  ut  dififereot  months,  the  writer  has 
been  led  into  some  theoretical  considerations  which  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  facts  presented  in  the  unpublished  report,  and  which  may  be 
confirmed  or  disproved  by  future  investigations. 

Hiatory  of  the  migrations  of  the  locxtst. — The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  A.  S.  Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  Prof.  U.  V. 
Bitey,  Prof.  0.  Thomas,  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  and  the  observations  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  Byers,  together  with  the  reports  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review, 
will  show  the  years  when  the  locust  was  excessively  abundant  and  de- 
structive in  the  diB'erent  Territories  and  States,  and  also  serve  to 
roughly  indicate  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  migrations  of  the  de- 
structive locust  of  the  West.  The  dates  which  are  starred  are  years 
when  the  progeny  of  the  locusts  of  the  preceding  year  abounded,  and 
when  in  most  cases  there  were  no  fresh  incursions  from  the  westward. 
The  species  referred  to  under  the  head  of  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  may  be  some  other  than  Cahptenve  apretua. 
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This  table  and  the  data  on  which  it  is  based  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfeet,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  the  locust 
swarmed,  and  the  fact  tbat  the  greater  portion  is  nuinhabited,  while  the 
inhabited  portions  have  been  settled  only  within  comparatively  few 
years.  It  willbe(<een,  however,  tbat  since  1873  tl-e  evil  has  been  greater 
and  more  wide-spread  than  ever  before. 

The  theory  of  the  migralUme. — (1)  The  immediate  cause  of  the  mi/jra- 
thns  of  file  locust  from  its  original  breeding  places  is  the  unusual  abundance 
of  the  species  during  certain  years.  U  has  been  found  in  some  catK.&  Uv^aX 
11  GB 
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the  excoptioual  years  when  the  loeast  nii^ates  are  x>eriod8  of  anasnal 
heat  and  dryness,  conditions  unusually  favorable  to  the  excessive  in- 
crease of  inKe(;t  life.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  eastern 
locust,  the  ^rass  army-worm,  the  grain-aphis,  the  chinch-bug,  and  other 
less  destructive  insects,  when  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  spring 
and  early  weeks.of  summer,  are  warm  and  dry,  without  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  Insects  abound  and  enormously  exceed  their  ordinary 
numbers.  When  two  such  seasons  occur,  one  after  the  other,  the  con- 
ditions become  still  more  favorable  for  the  undue  development  of  in- 
sect life.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  summers 
of  18G0  and  1874,  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  army- worm  and 
grain-aphis,  were  unusually  warm  and  dry,  and  favorable  not  only  for 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  laid  the  year  previous,  but  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  larvae  or  young.  Look  now  at  the  conditions  for 
the  development  of  locust  life  on  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  chiefly  of  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  W^e  have  no  extended  meteoro- 
logical records  from  these  regions  at  hand,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  years  preceding  the  migrations  of  the  locusts  were  exception- 
ally warm  and  dry,  when  the  soil  was  parched  with  long  sustained 
droughts,  as  we  know  that  the  corresponding  s|)ecies  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  abounds  during  dry  summers  following  dry  and  warm  springs. 

Given,  then,  the  exceptional  years  of  drought  and  heat  and  the  great 
extent  of  territory,  and  we  have  as  the  result  vast  numbers  of  young 
hatched  out.    The  year  previous  having  perhaps  been  warm  and  dry, 
the  locusts  would  abound,  and  more  eggs  than  usual  would  be  laid. 
These  would  with  remarkably  fewexceptious  hatch,  and  the  young  soon 
consume  the  buffalo  grass  and  other  herbage,  and  move  about  from  one 
region  to  another,  following  often  a  determinate  course  in  search  of 
food.    In  tbis  way  lai'ge  broods  may  migrate  a  long  distance,  from  per- 
haps twenty  to  fifty  miles,    in  about  six  or  seven  weeks  they  acquire 
wings.    Experience  shows  that  the  western  locust  as  soon  as  it  is  fledged 
rises  up  high  in  the  air,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  or  much  higher. 
They  have  been  t^een  to  settle  at  night  on  the  ground,  eat  during  tbis 
time,  and  toward  noon  of  the  next  day  All  the  air  again  with  their 
glistening  wings.    As  more  and  more  become  fledged,  the  vast  swarm 
exhausts  the  supply  of  food,  and  when  the  hosts  are  Anally  marshaled, 
new  swarms  joining  perhaps  the  original  one,  the  whole  swarm,  possibly 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  begins  to  fly  ofl*,  borne  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  and  northwesterly  winds,  in  a  generally  easterly  and  south- 
easterly  course. 

(2.)  The  secondary  cause  of  the  migration  is  the  desire  for  food ^  and 
possibly  tfie  reproductive  instinct.    The  fact  that  in  their  migrations  the 
locusts  often  seem  to  select  cultivated  tracts,  rapidly  cross  the  treeless, 
barren  plains,  and  linger  and  die  on  the  prairies  and  western  ed^of 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  indicates  that  the  im* 
])elling  force  is  due  primarily  to  the  want  of  food,  and  that  the  gnidiog 
force  is  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  for  they  have  no  leaders, 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  "  migratory  instinct"  ia  the 
locust  any  more  than  in  the  grass  army- worm,  or  the  cotton  army-wonp, 
w  hich  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  migrate  from  field  to  field,  simply  in 
search  of  more  abundant  food.*    Meanwhile  the  reproductive  system  of 

*Tiu^  Hiriiplf  fact  tbat  thu  more  extensive  migrations  of  the  loeast  both  io  tbeKtfV 
and  01(1  World  are  periodical,  long  intervals  existing  botweeo  thein,  HUgffeata  tbiltbe 
devclopmeut  of  a  migratory  instinct  woold  be  impossible.  If  once  pftrtiidly  implantei 
the  long  Bucci'ssion  of  non-migratory  years  would  etiectnally  break  op  thegenosof 
such  an  instinct.  It  may  be  quite  different  with  birds,  which  pedorm  their  aiuiiiil 
mii^ratious  for  yearb  and  perhaps  centuries  without  fail. 
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the  locusts  is  maturing,  the  eggs  ripening,  and  the  aneasiness  of  the 
locasts  (luring  the  course  of  their  travels  may  be  unconsciously  stimu- 
lated by  tbe  sexual  instincts  and  the  desire  to  discover  suitable  places 
for  egg  laying,  a  long  and  tedious  operation. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  th<at  a  swarm  of  locusts  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  near  the  entrance  to  Boulder  Ouiion,  Colorado,  traveled 
a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles  to  Eastern  Kansas  and  Miss^ouri. 
Though  the  swarm  was  first  observed  at  some  distance  north  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  it  was  then  on  its  way  from  the  north,  and  may  have  come  from 
some  part  of  Wyoming  two  or  three  hundred  miles  northwestward  or 
northward.  Tiiough  the  winds  may  vary  and  counter-currents  exist, 
and  storm-srusts  from  due  north,  such  as  often  sweep  over  the  plains, 
and  local  southerly  breezes  may  retard  their  flight,  the  course  is  either 
eastward  or  southeasterly.  We  know  enough  of  the  winds  in  the  West- 
ern States  and  Territories  to  lay  down  tbe  the  law  that  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  winds  in  July  and  August,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  on  the  plains,  is  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
and  accords  with  the  eastward  course  of  the  locust  swarms.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  average  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  migrations  of 
tiie  locust  have,  however,  never  been  sufficiently  studied,  either,  so  lar 
an  we  are  aware,  in  Europe  or  in  this  country.  And  yet,  if  we  would 
intelligently  study  the  causes  of  the  excessive  increase  and  migrations 
of  the  locust,  we  must  examine  the  meteorological  features  of  the  country, 
ascertain  the  periods  of  drought  and  undue  rain-fall,  the  average  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  for  the  different  mouths,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  they 
covrespoud  with  the  phenomena  of  insect-life.  That  there  are  meteor- 
ological cycles,  dry  and  hot  seasons  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
while  the  general  average  may  remain  nearly  the  same  century  after 
century,  is  supported,  though  it  niay  be  vaguely,  by  observed  meteor- 
ological facts. 

The  question  then  arises.  Can  meteorologkts  predict  the  coming  of  sea- 
sons of  undue  heat  and  dr^ught^  and  consequently  can  toe  predict  insect- 
yearsf  That  is^  the  migrations  of  locusts  and  the  undue  increase  of  the 
chinch-bug  and  army  and  cotton  worm  f  I  believe  that  we  shall,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  be  able  to  foretell  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  locust 
invasions,  and  be  able  to  provide  against  the  losses  thus  incurrred. 

On  the  frontier  of  the  Western  States,  in  Colorado,  or  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah,  where  the  losses  from  tbe  rav- 
ages of  the  locu.st  cannot  easily  be  made  up  by  importations  from  con- 
tiguous Territories,  it  seems  the  most  practicable  mode  to  provide  in 
years  of  plenty  against  years  of  want.  We  should  imitate  on  a  grand 
scale  tbe  usage  ot  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh,  who  laid  up  in 
times  of  unusual  harvest  stores  of  grain  for  times  of  famine.  It  is  said 
that  this  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Mormons.  If  this  were 
done  in  the  far  West,  in  seasons  immediately  preceding  insect-years, 
which  had  been  predicted  by  entomologists  in  conjunction  with  the 
meteorologists,  we  should  be  saved  the  distress,  destitution,  and  even 
loss  of  life  from  starvation,  which  have  resulted  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  appearance  of  destructive  insects,  especially  the 
western  locust. 

The  return  migration, — By  simultaneous  observations  for  a  number  of 
years  over  the  region  liable  to  be  visited  by  migratory  hordes  of  locusts, 
added  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  it  will  not  only  be  possible 
to  predict  the  course  of  certain  swarms  from  their  breeding-places,  and 
their  probable  destination,  so  that  when  a  swarm  starts  from  Montana 
or  Wyoming,  its  arrival  in  Colorado  a  week  or  a  fortnight  la.t^\i  vsi*J>:^ 
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with  some  certaiuty  be  predicted,  and,  again,  its  arrival  in  Kansas  and 
adjoining  States  be  announced  with  a  certain  amount  of  precision,  as 
has  already  been  done  by  Dr.  Riley,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  foretell  the 
course  taken  in  the  return  flight  of  their  progeny  in  the  succeeding 
year.  I  will  confess  that  previous  to  my  visit  to  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
'  in  1875, 1  was  skeptical  as  to  Dr.  Kiley's  opinion  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral movement  in  a  northwest  course  of  the  young  of  the  previous  year, 
broods  from  Missouri  and  adjoining  regions  northwestward.  The  facts 
and  resulting  theory  have  already  been  stated  in  full  by  Dr.  Biley  and 
others.  It  remains  to  determine  the  causes  of  this  return  migration,  this 
completion  of  the  "migration-cycle,"  as  Professor  Dawaou  terms  it. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  desire  for  food  is  not  the  cause,  for  food 
is  many  times  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the 
plains  whither  they  return.  The. solution  of  the  problem,  I  think,  most 
be  sought  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  during  the  mi<ldle  of 
June,  the  time  when  they  become  winged.  It  may  be  found,  after  a 
series  of  careful  meteorological  observations,  that  the  prevailing  winds 
at  this  early  season  are  southerly  and  southeasterly.  It  has  been  shown 
by  meteorologists,  as  I  learn  from  Prof.  G.  Abbe,  that  during  May  and 
June  the  winds  blow  iuwi^xd  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  application  to  General  A.  J. 
Myer,  Chief  of  the  Signal-Service  of  the  United  Suites  Army,  for  the 
meteorological  data  necessary  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  I  promptly 
received  a  full  summary  of  data  observed  by  the  otticers  of  the  Weather 
Signal  Bureau,  for  periods  of  from  two  to  live  (usually  the  latter)  years 
between  1871  and  1876,  which  show  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  June, 
in  Davenport,  Dodge  City,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  Saint  Paul  and  Breck- 
enridge,  Minn.;  Yankton  and  Fort  Sully,  Dak.;  Omaha,  Leavenworth, 
and  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. — all  within  the  locust  area — are  from  thesoutb- 
east  and  soutb.  This  fact  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prevail- 
ing course  of  the  return  migrations  of  the  locust  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  locust  area. 

The  accompanying  table  is  taken  from  a  synopsis  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  locust  area,  which  is  appended  to  this  chapter.  It  has 
been  furnished  me  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Signal- 
Officer,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  my  he  irty  thanks  are  due  him  for  the 
labor  and  trouble  involved  in  its  preparation. 
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Let  US  tberefore  grant  tbis  setting  id  of  sontherly  and  easterly  winds*, 
which  may  last  Dutil  the  locasts  are  winged.  When  they  rise  on  the 
wing  into  the  air  they  are  known  to  move  in  a  general  northwest  direc- 
tion. It  is  hijrhly  probable  that  they  are  borne  along  by  tbesi*  gener- 
ally southeasterly  winds,  and  pa^s  over  on  to  the  plains.  The  eaase  is 
seen,  then,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  subsistence :  possiiily  the  re- 
productive instinct  causes  them  to  become  uneasy,  restless,  to  assemble 
high  in  the  air  and  seek  the  dry,  hot,  elevated  plateau  of  the  northwest. 
Should  this  l>e  so,  the  ciuise  of  their  migrations  i#  probably  purely  me- 
chauical.  Abundant  testimonv  is  at  hand  to  show  that  tbev  are  whollv 
at  the  mercy  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  course  of  their 
migrations  is  quite  dei>endent  on  the  direction  of  the  winds,  while  the 
course  of  the  wiii«ls  de[>ends  more  or  less  on  the  season  of  the  year.  We 
may  expect  that  future  research  over  sufficient  territory  will  show  that 
the  June  migrations,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  locust  area,  will  lie 
toward  the  mirthwest,  and  the  July,  August,  and  early  Sepieml>er  mi- 
grations, from  the  UiK*ky  Mountain  plateau,  will  be  in  a  general  easterly 
and  southeasterly  direction. 

It  is  not  only  of  gre«it  scientific  interest,  bnt  of  high  practical  impor- 
tance, to  collect  all  facts  bearing  on  the  return  migrations,  in  onler  to 
know  where  the  locusts  go  in  their  return  migrations  the  second  year, 
as  we  only  know  that  they  do  fly  a  certain  distance  northwestward.  We 
want  to  ascertain  the  extreme  western  limits  of  this  retnrn  migration. 
We  also  want  to  learn  whether  they  return  to  their  original  breeding- 
places  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  whether  the 
woterly  winds,  if  they  are  westerly,  drive  them  back  and  scatter  them, 
so  that  they  do  not  breed  extensively. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reader  that  all  grounds  for  a  reliable  working 
theorC  of  locnst  migrations  are  base<l  on  the  work  of  our  Signal  Bureau 
and  local  observers,  and  that  the  observations  of  the  mete^irologists 
and  entomologists  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Government  has  pro- 
vided a  well  organized  corps  of  meteorological  observers,  and  we  sub- 
mit thit  a  uuml)er  of  competent  entomologists  should  take  the  field,  un- 
der Government  auspices.  Not  only  should  the  border  States,  especially 
Tex. IS.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  employ  com|>etent  en- 
tomologists, following  the  liberal  i>oliey  of  Missouri,  which  for  eight 
years  has  had  a  State  entomologist,  whose  reports  have  proved  of  in- 
calculable practical  value,  as  well  as  of  great  scientific  interest,  bnt  the 
habits  of  the  Im'ust  need  first  of  all  to  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, particularly  those  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  Utah* 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  A  commission  of 
entomologists  should  be  a[>[>ointed  to  make  a  thorough  detailed  study 
for  sover,4l  successive  seasons  of  the  habits  of  the  locusts  in  the  Terrt- 
tories  mentioned.  It  wimld  seem  that  the  recommendations  made  at  the 
rei'eut  meeting  of  western  governors  at  Omaha,  that  an  appropriatioa 
be  made  by  Congress,  and  a  commission  be  attache<l  to  the  existing 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
is  the  most  feasible  and  economical  method  of  securing  the  speediest 
and  best  results. 

LfCt  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  t bit 
country  by  the  last  census  amounted  in  value  to  8i,5O0,O«H).tM)O.  Of 
this  amount  we  in  all  probability  annually  lose  over  $200,000,0110  from 
the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  alone.  Dr.  Riley  avers  that  the  Iosms 
during  1871  in  Missouri  f<*om  locusts,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
only  the   western  third    was    invaded,  exceeded  $15,000,000.     This 
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would  make  the  losses  in  other  parts  of  the  West  at  least  twice  as 
macb  more,  or  $45,000,000  Id  all.  The  estimated  money-loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  chinch-bag  in  Illinois  in  1864  was  over  $73,000,000; 
in  Missouri,  in  1874,  it  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Eiley  to  have  been 
$19,00[),000.  The  annual  losses  from  the  chinch-bng  are  greater,  Mr. 
Riley  says,  than  from  any  other  iusect.  The  average  annual  loss  to  the 
cotton  crop  from  the  attacks  of  the  cotton  army- worm  alone  is  estimated 
at  $50,000,000.  Adding  to  these  the  losses  sustained  by  the  attacks  of 
about  a  thousand  other  species  of  insects  which  affect  our  cereals,  forage 
and  field-crops,  fruit-trees  and  shrubs,  garden  vegetables,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  our  hard  and  pine  forests  and  stored  fruits, 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  an  exaggeration  to  put  our  annual  losses  at 
$1200,000,000.  If  the  people  of  this  country  would  only  look  at  this 
annual  depletion,  this  absolute  waste,  which  drags  her  backward  in  the 
race  witb  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  they  migbt  see  the  necessity 
of  taking  effective  preventive  measures  in  restraining  the  ravages  of 
insects.  With  care  and  forethought,  based  on  the  observance  of  facts 
by  scientific  men,  we  believe  that  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  or 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  this  annual  waste,  could  be  saved  to  the 
country.  And  the  practical,  most  eflficient  way  is  for  the  States  to  co- 
operate with  the  General  Government  in  the  appointment  of  salaried 
entomologists,  and  of  a  United  States  commission  of  entomologists,  who 
should  combine  the  results  of  the  State  ot!icials,  and  issue  weekly,  or,  if 
necessary,  daily  bulletins,  perhaps  in  combination  with  the  Weather- 
Signiil  Bureau,  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  insect  world,  forewarning 
farmers  and  gardeners  from  week  to  week  as  to  what  enemies  should 
be  guarded  against  and  what  preventive  and  remedial  measures  should 
be  used. 

The  Weather  Signal  Bureau,  first  suggested  and  urg<*d  by  the  late  I. 
A.  Lapham,  was  not  instituted  without  ridicule  and  opposition,  but  it 
has  saved  millions  to  our  commerce  and  agriculture.  Tbe  maintenance 
of  an  entomological  commission  and  the  appointment  of  State  entomol- 
ogists would  involve  comparatively  little  expense.  Already,  owing  to 
tbe  full  information  regarding  tbe  invasion  of  Missouri  by  the  locust  in 
1874,  contained  in  the  reports  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  tbe  people  of  that 
State  will  be  well  prepared,  from  tbe  direful  experience  of  the  past,  to 
deal  more  intelligently  and  efficiently  with  the  locust  in  tbe  future. 

THE  MIGRATORY  LOCUSTS  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUIH  AMERICA. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  swarms  of  locusts  of  unknown 
species  have  occurred  at  different  dates  in  Guatemala  and  other  parts 
Of  Central  America.  The  following  notices  are  taken  from  an  article  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  of  Monterey,  Gal.,  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1858:  "Throughout  California,  with  its  ante-1849  boundaries, 
throughout  Lower  California,  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  dry  and  tbe 
elevated  mesas  or  plateaus  of  tbe  republic  of  Mexico,  their  ravages  have  ' 
been  noted  by  tbe  old  Spanish  chroniclers  from  the  first  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  countries."  In  1G32  tbe  parishes  of  Mexico  and  Pinola^ 
and  other  parts  of  tbe  uplands  of  Guatemala,  were  overrun  with  locusts. 
Clavigero  witnessed  locust  invasions  in  1738  or  1739  upon  the  coasts  of 
Xicayan,  in  Oaxaca.    Afterward  a  famine  occurred  in  Yucatan. 

Regarding  the  injuries  of  a  Guatemalan  locust,  we  quote  tbe  following 
account  from  Squier's  Honduras;  descriptive,  historical,  and  statistical, 
1870 : 

The  insect,  however,  which  is  most  dreaded  in  Hondaras,  as  indeed  in  all  C«\A^^ 
America,  is  the  langwta  or  cAopii/in,  a  species  of  grasshopper  ot  \oQu^X,^\L\cXi^\>\\3A>ii^- 
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vals  afflicts  the  entire  coantry,  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  vast  colnmns  of 
many  millions,  literally  darkening  the  air  and  destroying  every  green  thing  in  their 
conrse.  I  once  rode  through  one  of  these  columns  which  was  fnlly  ten  milee  in  width. 
Not  only  did  the  insects  cover  the  ^onnd,  rising  in  clouds  on  each  side  of  the  mule- 
path  as  I  advanced,  but  the  open  pme-forest  was  brown  with  their  myriad  bodies,  oa 
if  the  trees  had  been  seared  with  nre,  while  the  air  wa»  filled  with  them,  as  it  is  with 
falling  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Their  course  is  always  from  south  to  north.  They 
make  their  first  appearance  as  $aUone$f  of  diminutive  size,  red  bodies,  and  wingless, 
when  they  swarm  over  the  ground  like  ants.  At  this  time  vast  numbers  of  them  are 
killed  by  the  natives,  who  dig  long  trenches  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  drive  the  9dl- 
tonea  into  them.  Unable  to  leap  out,  the  trench  soon  becomes  half  filled  with  the  young 
insects,  when  the  earth  is  shoveled  back,  and  they  are  thus  buried  and  destroyed. 
They  are  often  driven  in  this  way  into  tbe  rivers  and  drowned.  Various  expedients 
are  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  plantations  to  prevent  the  passing  colnmns  from  alight- 
ing. Sulphur  is  burned  in  the  tields,  guns  are  fired,  drums  beaten,  and  every  mode  of 
making  a  noise  put  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  In  this  mode  detached  plantations 
are  often  saved.  But,  when  the  colnmns  once  alight,  no  device  can  avail  to  rescue 
them  from  speedy  desolation.  In  a  single  bonr,  tbe  largest  maize-fields  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  only  the  stems  are  left  to  indicate  that  they  once  existed. 

It  is  said  that  the  ohapulin  makes  its  appearance  at  the  ends  of  periods  of  aboot  fifty 
years,  and  that  it  theu  prevails  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  when  it  entirely  disappears. 
But  its  habits  have  never  been  studied  with  care,  and  I  am  unprepared  to  affirm  any- 
thing in  these  respects.  Its  ordinary  size  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in 
length,  but  it  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  five  inches. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  ^Uhis  statement  is  coDSonant  with  the 
accouDtH  received  from  Honduras  and  Guatemala  of  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  fever  in  those  countries  in  1855  and  1856,  caused  by  clouds 
of  locusts  devastating  the  country,  and  confirms  Gage^s  history  of  the 
same  lands  in  1632.'^  In  1855  the  valley  of  Golima,  in  Southwestern 
Mexico,  was  visited  by  locusts. 

In  1856  their  ravages  extended  along  the  first  central  mesas  or  steppes 
bordering  eastward  the  Eocky  Mountains,  covering  the  dry  soils  of 
Texas,  and  down  into  the  south  of  Mexico.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cordova, 
in  the  SState  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  people  made  a  regular  campaign  against 
them,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  arrobas, 
computed  as  numbering  four  hundred  million  grasshoppers.  In  the 
State  of  Guerrero  they  also  did  great  injury,  particularly  within  the  dis- 
tricts around  Acapulco. 

The  treeless  |)ortions  of  South  America  are  also  not  exempt  from 
swarms  of  locusts,  though  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  different 
species  contposing  theni.  Taylor  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Darwin  to  Chile  and  the  adjacent  countries  of  South  America  he  relates 
of  tbe  grasshoppers  as  follows,  at  the  date  of  March  25, 1835,  when  he 
was  crossing  the  dry  country  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Mendoza«  io 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  opposite  side  of  Chile.  This  country  assimi- 
lates in  every  essential  physical  characteristic  to  that  of  the  territories 
within  the  boundaries  of  Upper  and  Lower  California  prior  to  the 
American  occupation : 

"  Shortly  beiore  arriving  at  the  village  and  river  of  Lnxan,  we  ob- 
served to  the  south  a  ragged  cloud  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  caused  by  some  great  fire  on  the  nei;;hboring 
plains,  but  we  soon  found  tbar  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts.  They  were' 
flying  northward,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  they  overtook  as  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air 
from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  ground.  The  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  tbe 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle;  or  rather,  as  I 
should  say,  like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through  a  ship's  rigging.  Tli6 
sky,  seen  through  the  advanced  guard,  appeared  like  a  mezzotiato 
engraving;  but  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight    They  were  not^ 
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tiowever,  so  thick  together  bat  tbitt  tbey  could  escape  a  stick  waved 
backward  and  forward.  When  they  alighted,  they  were  fnore  numerous 
than  ike  leaven  in  Ute  fields  aod  the  surface  became  reddish  instead  of 
green.  The  swarm  having  once  alighted,  the  individnals  flew  from  side 
to  side  in  all  directions.  Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in  this 
country.  Already  during  this  season  several  smaller  swarms  had  come 
up  from  the  south,  where,  apparently,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
they  are  bi^d  in  the  deserts.  The  poor  cottagers  in  vain  attempted,  by 
li«^htiDg  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by  waving  branches,  to  arrest  the  attack. 
This  species  of  locust  closely  resembles,  and  perhaps  is  identical  with, 
the  Oryllns  migratorius  of  Syria  aod  Palestine.'' 

THE  LOCUSTS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

That  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  farmers  of  the  West  are 
less  grievous  than  those  resulting  from  locust  invasions  in  the  Old 
World;  that  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  habits  of  locusts  the 
world  over,  and  that  the  causes  of  their  migrations  are  of  the  same 
general  nature,  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  statements, 
which  I  have  taken  from  sources  as  a  rule  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
For  brief  popular  accounts  of  the  Old  World  locusts  the  works  of  Kirby 
and  Spence,  Westwood,  and  of  subsequent  compilers  may  be  consulted. 
The  following  historical  sketch  of  locust  invasions  in  the  Old  World  is 
condensed  from  an  article  by  KudoU  Gottschafl'in  ^'  Unserezeit,"  (Febru- 
ary, 1876,  Leipzig).  The  first  account  after  that  of  Joel,  in  the  Bible, 
whose  remarks  apply  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  is  the 
statement  of  Ororius,  that  in  ihe  year  of  the  world  3800  certain  regions 
of  North  Africa  were  visited  by  monstrous  swarms;  the  wind  blew  them 
into  the  sea,  and  the  bodies  washed  ashore  ^<  stank  more  than  the  corpses 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men."  Another  locust  plague,  resulting  in 
a  famine  and  contagious  disorders,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  oc- 
curred in  the  kingdom  of  Masiuissa,  and  caused  the  death  of  about 
800,000  men.  Pliny  states  that  the  locusts  visited  Italy,  flying  from 
Africa.  In  Europe  locust  invasions  have  been  recorded  since  1333, 
when  they  appeared  in  Germany.  Mouffit  states  that  in  1478  the  country 
about  Venice  was  invaded,  and  30,000  people  died  of  famine.  In  1725 
the  region  about  Rome  was  overrun  by  locusts. 

In  Franco,  Q>7arms  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1747 
there  was  a  great  invasion  of  Southern  and  Middle  Europe,  especially 
the  shores  ot  the  Danube,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania.  Be- 
fore and  after  this  date  vast  swarms  were  observed  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
Adansin  in  1750  observed  them  in  the  SenegaL  In  1799,  Jackson,  in 
his  ^'  Journey  through  Morocco,"  states  that  the  whole  country  between 
Mogador  and  Tanger,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  was  covered  with 
them,  and  they  were  in  many  cases  borne  into  the  ocean  westward. 

In  Russia,  whose  southern  steppes  form  the  home  of  the  locust,  vast 
swarms  in  the  time  of  Charles  XII,  who  was  then  in  Bessarabia,  came 
there  from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary were  often  visited  by  them.  In  1828  and  1829  enormous  swarms 
invaded  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1859,  in  the  South  Russian 
provinces  of  Cherson,  and  in  Bessarabia,  a  tract  60  versts  long  and 
about  one-third  as  wide  was  overrun  by  tbem.  Taschenberg  gives  the 
locust  vears  in  Russia  in  the  present  century  as  follows:  1800,  1801, 
1803,  1812-'1G,  1820-'22,  1824  and  1825^  1828-.'31,  1834-'36,  1844,  1847, 
1850,  and  1851,  1859  and  1861. 
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In  August,  1384,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Boll,  tliey  invaded  portions  of 
Switzerland. 

In  Germany  the  reconls  go  back  to  1333.  In  this  vear,  and  until 
1336,  they  abounded.  Entering  Hungary,  they  overflowed  into  Poland 
and  Austria.  They  then  divided  into  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which 
flew  southerly  into  Italy,  the  other  into  France,  Suabia,  Bavaria^  Thn- 
ringia,  and  Saxony!  In  Germany  they  again  occurred  in  1543.  In  1G93 
they  invaded  Thuringia,  going  from  Hungary  by  way  of  Austria, 
Schlesia,  and  Bohemia,  and  invading  the  region  about  Jena,  Gotba, 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar. 

In  Germany  the  locust  years  were  as  follows:  1333-'36,  1475,  1527 
and  1543, 163G,  1686, 1693  and  1696, 1712, 1714, 1715, 1719, 17157-^31, 1734, 
1746-'50, 1752-'54, 1759, 1761,  and  for  the  present  century,  1803, 1825-'30, 
1856,  1839.  In  1873-'74  small  numbers  appeared  in  swarms  abont 
Genshagen,  near  Berlin ;  they  laid  their  eggf^y  and  in  the  middle  of 
June  of  1875  the  larvsB  appeared  in  millions,  becoming  fledged  in  July. 

Koppen  has  published  (Horne  Soc.  Ent.  Ko*^.  iii,  pp.  89-246)  an  elab- 
orate memoir  on  the  migratory  locust  of  Southern  Russia.  He  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  a  biography  of  his  subject,  which  includes  several 
memoirs  published  in  Russian  journals.  With  regard  to  the  species 
Koppen  remarks  on  the  various  opinions  of  entomologists  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Pachytylm  migratorius  (Linn.)  and  P.  cinerascens  (Tab.),  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  supposed  species  are  to  be  regarded 
as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same,  and  thsit  Edipoda  tatraica  (Motscb.)  is 
identical  with  P.  cinerascens.  The  form  which  he  met  with  most  abuu- 
dantly  in  South  Russia  is  the  true  P.  migraionus. 

The  development  of  the  insect  is  described  by  Koppen  in  detail.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females,  to  the  number  ol  60  to  160  together, 
in  little  nests  surrounded  by  a  membranous  envelope.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  autumn  and  the  youn^  hatched  in  the  following  spring.  The 
envelope  is  burst  a  little  while  before  the  exclusion  of  the  young.  The 
eggs  display  a  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  cold  ;  they 
have  been  found  to  retain  their  vitality  when  the  temperature  reached 
260  Fahrenheit  when  placed  with  earth  in  a  large  glass  vessel. 

The  larvae  are  said  by  Koppen  to  moult  four  times,  and  the  fourth 
moult  produces  the  winged  insect.  The  diiiereut  stages  are  described 
by  Koppen.  At  the  end  of  May  (1861),  eggs  taken  trom  the  ground 
showed  the  eyes,  antennsd,  segments,  and  legs  of  the  larvse  distinctly; 
and  a  little  while  before  hatching,  the  larvae  could  move  within  the  egg. 
On  its  emergence  the  larva  is  yellowish-white,  with  a  rosy  tinge ;  in 
three  to  four  hours  its  color  is  grayish-black.  Before  and  during  each 
moult  the  larvsB  are  sluggish.  At  the  final  moult,  which  always  takes 
place  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  the  animals  hang  head  downward,  by  the 
bind  feet,  upon  the  stalks  of  grasses,  &c.  This  enables  the  insects  to 
twist  about  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  skin. 
The  expansion  of  the  wings  occupies  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  moult  (twenty  two  minutes  according  to  Koste,  who 
says  that  the  moult  itself  occupies  sixteen  minutes);  during  this  iieriod 
Koppen  observed  that  a  dark  yellow  fluid  was  distributed  over  the 
wings  in  microsco])ic  drops.  The  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  the  insect  at  the  winged  state  and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
is  uncertain ;  the  statements  of  diflerent  authors  vary  between  four 
weeks  and  two  months. 

Koppen  describes  the  nearly  indiscriminate  voracity  of  these  insects, 
but  remarks  that  certain  plants  appear  to  be  avoided  by  them,  namely) 
flax  and  hemp,  the  CucurhitacecUj  and,  according  to  Petzholdt,  dwauf 
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garden-beans.  The  Oramihem  seem  to  famish  thefr  favorite  food.  Thoy 
prefer  the  leaves  and  other  soft  parts  of  plants  and  trees,  but  also  souie- 
tiioes  gDaw  the  bark  and  even  the  wood  of  the  latter.  In  time  of 
Hcuicity  they  will  attack  straw-thatch  and  woolen  clothes,  and  even 
devour  each  other.  Koppen  notices  the  statement  made  by  various 
authors  that  the  larvse  for  the  first  ten  days  live  upjon  dew,  and  treats 
it  as  an  absurdity. 

The  perfect  insects  copulate  almosfim mediately  after  the  lastchang:e 
of  skin.  The  union  of  the  eexes  continues  apparently  (or  a  consider- 
able time,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  but  some- 
times only  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  female  carries  the  male  aliout  with 
her,  and  feeds  as  if  alone ;  she  is,  however,  unable  to  fly.  The  male 
sits  quite  mo.tiouless,  only  giving  a  sign  of  life  by  stridulation  if  another 
male  should  approach. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  about  seven  days  after  copulation^according 
to  Ktiste.  The  female  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  about  1^  inches,  by 
means  of  the  hook-like  horny  organs  of  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  eggs  are  then  laid  in  cylindrical  masses,  usually  placed  at  an  angle 
of  about  450  to  the  surface.  The  eggs  are  united  by  a  spongy  mass 
(cement),  which  also  envelopes  the  whole  outside  of  the  mass ;  here,  by 
the  adhesion  of  grains  of  sand,  small  stones,  &c.,  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall 
which  protects  the  eggs  from  injurious  external  influences.  The  mass 
is  sometimes  formed  wholly  or  partially  of  the  frothy  cement  without 
eggs.  Yersin  ascribes  this  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  female,  and 
doubts  whether  the  few  eggs  contained  in  such  masses  are  capable  of 
development.  Koppen  has  found,  on  removing  the  female  insect,  that 
the  pit  which  it  had  dug  was  filled  with  the  frothy  mass  without  any 
eggs.  This  seems  to  the  recorder  to  indicate  rather  that  the  cement 
mass  is  first  produced  by  the  insect,  and  the  eggs  afterward  laid  in  it. 
The  nests  found  containing  the  spongy  mass  without  eggs  would  then 
be  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  females  were  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed  when  just  about  commencing  the  actual  business 
of  oviposition.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  in  each  nest  seems  to  vary 
from  50  to  90  or  100,  and  the  ovary  of  the  female  contains  from  100  to 
150  eggs,  according  to  Kriinitz.  The  question  whether  the  females  cop- 
ulate more  than  once  has  been  much  discussed  in  Russia,  and  from  the 
author's  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  popular  opinion  is  that  the 
act  of  copulation  only  takes  place  once.  From  Koste's  observations, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  females  copulate  and  deposit  their  eggs 
several  times.  He  observed  a  female  in  confinement  which  copulated 
with  six  different  males  before  laying  her  first  batch  of  eggs;  and  after- 
ward the  same  phenomena  were  repeated  four  times,  the  insect  dying 
when  engaged  in  oviposition  for  the  sixth  time.  From  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  those  of  other  authors,  Koppen  regards  it  as  most  probable 
that  copulation  and  oviposition  are  repeated  usually  at  least  three  times 
by  each  female,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  as  stated  by 
Yersin,  the  total  number  of  eggs  being  from  160  to  170.* 

Upon  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  locusts  in  the  larval  condition  the 

*Io  an  article  by  V.  Graber  *'  on  polygamy  and  other  sexnal  relationships  in  the  Or- 
(hoptera?^  (Verbandlancen  der  zool.-botanischer  Gesellsch.  iu  Wiea,  xxi,  pp.  1091- 
1U9G,  Zoological  Record  for  1871 ),  the  author  details  experiments  regarding  polygamy 
and  repeated  copulations  in  some  orthopterons  insects.  A  male  and  female  were  ob- 
served in  coiiu  eight  distinct  times  between  May  21  and  June  1 ;  after  the  sixth  con- 
nection the  female  began  to  deposit  eggs.  A  second  male,  which  had  already  fecun- 
dated several  females,  was  then  placed  with  her,  and  she  paired  at  least  five  times  with 
him.  Analogous  results  followed  experiments  upon  Pezotetiix pedestriSj  and  he  believes 
that  polygamy  and  polyandry,  exist  in  many  species. 
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BtatemeDts  of  authors  are  at  variance.  The  observations  of  Sydon  and 
Donzingk  give  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  (».  e.y  about  0.975  mile 
English)  in  the  hour.  T^chemewsky  asserts  that  they  only  advance 
about  350  feet  in  the  day  upon  grass  land. 

Of  the  senses  of  the  locust,  Koppen  seems  to  regard  hearing  as  the 
sharpest.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  exert^  in  the  selection  of 
food ;  and  that  of  touch  is  displayed  in  the  sensibility  of  the  insects  to 
changes  of  weather,  especially  tefnperature.  Sociability  is  reganled  by 
the  author  as  characteristic  of  the  locusts.  The  larv»  proceeding  from 
one  nest  seem  to  keep  together  for  a  time ;  they  afterward  associate  in 
larger  masses  which  move  together  in  search  of  nonrishment.  These 
migrations  in  mass  commence  in  the  second  stage  of  larval  life,  bat  be- 
come more  general  after  the  second  moult.  The  migration  usually  takes 
place  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  author  remarks  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  migrations  of  these  insects,  which  he  regards  as  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent  by  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  direction  in  which 
abundant  food  or  a  suitable  breeding- place  is  to  be  found,  bot  modified 
or  even  sometimes  caused  by  external  agents,  especially  the  winds. 
The  author  also  discusses  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  migrations 
of  these  insects  and  the  phenomena  observed  during  their  flight. 

In  the  south  of  Russia  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  takes  place,  according 
to  the  weather,  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  A  few  larv» 
are  sometimes  produced  on  warm  days  in  October,  but  these  soon  die. 
The  hatching  occupies  from  two  to  three  weeks,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  winged  insects  appear  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
July;  copulation  takes  place  early  in  August;  and  the oviposition  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  August  to  October.  The  dry  steppes  con- 
stitute the  chief  haunt  of  the  locusts;  damp  places  they  seem  to  avoid. 
The  females  prefer  for  the  reception  of  their  ova  the  solid  virgin  soil, 
and  rarely  visit  ploughed  land  for  this  purpose.  Damp  and  cold  are 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  eggs.  The  author  discusses  in 
great  detail  the  external  conditions  which  act  favorably  or  nufavorahly 
upon  these  insects.  The  greater  part  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  their  enemies,  of  which  Koppen  gives  a  formidable 
list  (pp.  151-166). 

Leim^  and  other  authors  have  given  Tartary  as  the  trne  home  of  the 
migrating  locusts;  but  in  Tartary  no  large  swarms  occur.  In  tbe 
author's  opinion,  the  countries  in  which  the  swarms  are  seen  are  also 
the  countries  of  their  birth.  He  cites  many  facts  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  in  illustration  of  the  geographical  distribntion  of  the  in- 
sect, the  northern  limit  of  their  migratory  or  nomadic  life  being  a  line 
passing  from  Spain  through  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  Pomera- 
nia,  South  Russia,  and  South  Siberia,  to  the  north  of  Ohina.  To  the 
north  of  this  line  the  insects  generally  occur  only  singly.  Many  inter- 
esting details  as  to  their  occurrence  in  vast  numbers  are  given  by  the 
author  (pp.  190-205). 

Koppen  also  describes  the  injury  done  by  the  locusts  when  tbey  occnr 
in  great  numbers,  and  indicates  the  means  adopted  for  their  suppres- 
sion (pp.  205-246). 

Koppen  also  notices  Caloptenug  Halictis^  a  congener  of  our  ft  gpretut^ 
which  likewise  o«curs  in  South  Russia,  and  at  such  times,  as  in  other 
regions  of  Southern  Europe,  sometimes  in  injurious  numbers.  Other 
species  which  are  also  occasional  devastators,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  migratory  species,  are  Fachytylus  stridulus,  (Edifodi 
vasiatory  Stauronotus  vastatovy  8,  cruciatusj  and  Fezotettix  alpiwu 
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Kiintsler  reports  this  insect  as  injarioas  to  corn-crops  in  Austria  in 
1866  and  1867. 

The  ravages  of  the  locnst  in  Bavaria  have  been  discussed  by  Jaeckel,* 
who  cites  various  records  of  the  visits  of  this  species  in  swarms  during 
the  lourteenth  ceutur^',  one  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  one 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  gives  a^long  account  of  a 
similar  visitation  in  1749.  Since  that  year  no  swarms  of  locusts  have 
occurred  in  Bavaria. 

Gerstaecker  in  a  recent  woikf  on  the  European  locust,  which  seems  to 
be  mainly,  however,  a  compilation,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
European  locust : 

That  copulation  can  be  accomplished  very  soon  after  emerging  from  the  last  larva- 
skin  (he  does  not  name  a  cupa  stage),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  occasionally  finds 
individuals  engaged  in  the  act  while  the  wings  are  still  tender  and  have  not  attained 
their  full  color.  But  the  act  is  as  a  rule  performed  in  the  course  of  several  days  (after 
becoming  winged),  or  even  after  a  still  longer  period. 

The  male  let-s  the  female  free  in  the  course  of  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
the  female,  before  proceeding  to  lay,  employs  herself  in  feeding  again  for  several  days. 
As  soon  as  her  eggs  are  ripe,  which,  according  to  Kosten,  requires  seven  days  on  the 
average,  she  seeks  a  satisfactory  spot  to  deposit  them.  (He  then  describes  the  act  of 
laying  much  like  Professor  Riley.)  The  eggs  are  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  4  centi- 
metres, or  more,  below  the  surface.  In  this  act,  requiring  considerable  time,  she  ly  no 
means  rids  herself  of  her  whole  stock  of  eggs  at  once,  but  may  pass  several  weeks 
even  iu  perfection  them.  Possibly  for  a  secoud  or  third  deposit  of  the  egg- mass  a  re- 
newal ot  copulation  is  necessary.  At  least  such  a  repetition  has  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  females  that  had  already  been  found  laying,  and  has  always  been  followed  by 
a  new  deposit  of  eggs.  In  all  cases,  whether  after  a  single  or  repeated  coupling,  which 
latter  may  depencf  upon  the  relative  number  of  males,  and  tlie  temperature  of  the 
season,  a  division  is  made  of  the  egg-stock  into  several  deposits  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  larger  egg-pods  seldom  contain  more  than  one-half,  and  the  smaller  very  gen- 
erally a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  eggs  produced  by  one  female, 
which  mass  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  With  the  last  deposit  the 
female  has  accomplished  her  destiny,  so  that  she  not  seldom  remains  dead  on  the  spot 
where  the  laying  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  the  males  even  after  repeated  coupling, 
and  with  several  females,  appear  to  be  able  to  prolong  their  life,  and  may  be  found 
alive  as  late  as  October. 

From  the  comparatively  long  time  during  which  the  winged  locusts  may  be  found, 
extending  very  commonly  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  it  must  not 
be  at  once  concluded  that  the  life  of  an  individual  is  correspondingly  long. 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  the  perfection  of  this  egg  (packet)  dryners  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  female,  and  besides  this  a  certain  degree  of  bardness.  They  prefer 
loaiuy  and  clayey  grouud  to  pure  sand.  Besides  t  bin,  a  spot  is  naturally  selected  which 
offers  suitable  and  plentiful  food  to  the  hatching  brood. 

Fallow  fields  lying  alongside  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  appear  to  present  an 
nnnsnal  attraction  to  the  female  when  ready  to  lay.  That  the  eggs,  as  such,  winter 
over  under  the  surface  can  be  set  down  as  a  matter  of  common  observation.  The 
young  brood  generally  do  not  hatch  before  the  end  of  April. 

The  geograpbical  distribution  of  the  migratory  locust  of  Europe  and 
Asia  [Pachytylua  migratorius)  has  been  discussed  by  Heir  F.  T.  Koppen  in 
Petermanu's  '*  Mittheilungen  aus  Justus  Perthe's  Geographischer  An- 
stalt,^  (ISll,  p.  361,)  his  paper  being  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
the  range  of  the  insect.    I  translate  an  abstract  of  it  by  M.  Preudhomme 

•  Correspondenz-Blatt  der  Zool.  Mineral ogisch  Verein,  Regensburg.  xxi.pp.  8.3-93. 
See  ZcM>logical  Record  tor  1867,  Verhaodlungen  Zool.  Bot.  Gesellschaft,  in  Wien,  xvii, 
pp.  930-932,  Zool.  Record  for  18C7. 

f'  Die  Wanderheuschrecke.  (Oedipoda  Migratoria  Lin.)  GemeiDverstaendliche 
Darstellung  ibren  Naturgeechichte,  Lebensweise,  Schiidlichkeit,  nnd  der  Mittcl  zu  ihrer 
Vertilgnng.  Im  Anftrage  des  Konigl.  Preuss.  MiniMeiiunis  liir  die  landwirthschaft- 
lichen  Angelegenbeiten  verfasst  von  Dr.  A.  Gerstaecker,  Prof,  an  der  UuiversitUt  in 
Berlin.    Mit  9  Abbildnngen  auf  2  Tafeln  in  Farbendruck,  Berlin,  187G.    67  pp." 

For  the  above  translation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitman,  who  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  to  the  work. 
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de  Borrc,  Id  the  Comptr.  Ul-uJus  of  the  Entoiiiologicul  Society  of  Bel- 
gtam,  1871-73,  p.  xviii: 

Tb«  iiiigratorj  loonat  Is  au  Orlluiptrr  peculiar  tn  tb«  tonid  tone  antl  r  Inrge  part  of 
the  north  ItinipBrale  Ernie  uf  the  Old  Wurtil ;  but.,  iu  this  Inst  rrgioii,  ils  nortberu  liniiu 
[4  bulijeot  In  Home  vnrlatiiitia,  the  eiplanablaa  of  which  is  oda  of  the  principal  objecia 
Vftbe  ^ork  of  M.  Eoppen. 

In  cnunLriea  BDoh  as  those  of  Arabift  anil  Persia,  wbpre  the  mean  temperature  urihe 
vear,  a«  tliat  of  the  differetit  seaaoim,  is  almost  invarinblr,  tlie  al>utiOanc«  iif  iUksih-ciimi 
ia  i]iieHii«ii  does  nut  vary;  it  is  unnuftlly  liotiiedibotb  by  tbv  qusutil;  of  ils  uonnAb- 
nipnt  ami  tbI^  iiDtiirol  etiBDiifHof  the  inwi:!.  lint  this  is  Dot  Ihe  t«se  iu  Ibosr  oiuoiries 
nliii'ti,  liki.'  S'liiiLiTQ  Ru(»in,  may  prewut-,  wmintinaFS  favuralile  nnuoua,  BniuetliuFs 
jiMrt,  Ml  will  -imiilj  seiiatrtiB,  uufuvorabli!  to  the  mulliiiliwilioo  at  Paehntglut.  Tbos, 
uiM'iilih;;  r.p  .M.  K'p[>]ii-u.  thit  pcraiatrDt  prolotijjotioii  of  dry  heat  iluriugn  part  of  the 
uiiiiiiiiii  ^^ill  i'\>-ii  iiii  iullii(-ii(^e  uQ  ihu  qiiMiiity  of  eg^  Uiil  Iu  favunible  plaf-cs;  auU. 
oil  IU«  oiliii  liaml,  a  lt>tup(<ruliir«  lew  than  H^  KtSauuivr,  [Kli"  Fshr..]  prolongiil  for 
Mveral  Jujb  tuwanl  Ihti  vud  i>f  May,  will  be  iudinp^uiiiible  Iu  the  liatt'hiiig  uf  t  be  larva. 
Tb«ni  wuiilil  result  from  the  inure  or  less  jwrfcot  roalixatinu  uf  <  ^etw  I'untliiiODs.  sod 
'liheir  succession  or  Ihcir  iulerruptiou  (Iiitihk  several  ;par»,  tbuse  diflpi>-nc(is  (■baervnl 
iu  Ihe  tmrlberu  limit  gf  (he  species,  which  sTternatoIy  invtuue  or  diiuiuisli  tile  area  at 
distribuliou. 

M.  Kuppen  has  diNtiuKUisbed  and  tfaoed  qaite  ootiiplet«1y  on  Ibe  map  for  Enrope 
and  Hibeiia  thrne  difltreut  limits  of  the  (^gmpbicsl  area  of  Patiijtlglta  mignt'oriu*;  I. 
""-'  '■—■--  of  i(H  permanent  iliHliibuIioo.    2.  Thelimil  of  its  tenipurary  exiRteoce  iu  all 


DCCldRutat  individual  npiwaiimces,  bnt  that  would  bo  of  ijueetionabln  iotfHU 

nurtheru  limit  of  Ibi-  ]ieruiDueat  geO)tnipbiciiI  dietribuiion  of  V<iiii)ilgla»  migraiarif 
bi'^ina  iu  Wueteru  Enrope,  frotn  Ihu  coast  of  Purtiigsl,  near  40^  lutlluilo  Donli,  aud  ci- 
tsnde  fruDi  thoie  toward  t  be  u  or  I  beast  Be  far  aa  the  month  uf  the  BiilaaiOB,  tlins  ieaviDR 
out  all  ibo  north wuet  portion  of  Spain;  it  aontinuHii  to  rise  obll<iDely  m  Frauce  upas 
far  north  as  the  luho  of  Qeueva.  aud  extends  east,  folluniug  uor«  or  Jeaa  tliu  (ortf- 
eightb  degree  of  latitude,  and  embmcinK  Valufs,  all  of  tbo  uurth  of  ItaJy,  Ciirintbu. 
«ud  Ilaugury,  itpussiss  into  8i>urherDBu»«ia,  where  it  attains  neatly  (bu  fiftieib  At- 
~~  paMrs  likewi«e  across  the  middle  uf  Siberia,  wheuce  it  passes  over  thu  iiorib  of 
hlueiid  Id  Japau,  atalulimde  a  little  inferior  to  tbitt  of  its  point  ol  tlepwnan 
PortMcnl,  Wvlng  out  tbe  latund  of  Nlphon.  M.  Koppen  remsrks  that  all  ibia  Itoiit 
nmn  not  .l..viiilP  uimb  from  tbr  isolhfrQiiiof  If."  R.  [I^C^-  Fuhr.]  fi.r  Ih..  inontb  ofJ.rno, 
To  liirtb.-l'  <iriMiiimLTib.>  ibe  iir.'a,  e«  citMiMve,  of  ibi-  Biii-tirH,  ibL.  liii.-  g,,,-,  tn.m  ,l:ii..i(i 
Iu  the  iHlutidB  of  Kidochi,  to  New  Zealand  utid  Anstralia,  of  wbicb  it  oulj  emltracei 
Ibi)  iiurthvrn  parts,  (lassts  from  Ibere  to  tbe  islund  of  Manritius,  then  rises  to  Ibe 
Durtb.  crosses  Africa  np  to  Uudcim.  But  in  this  last  part  of  tbe  pawaHO  the  limits  are 
mure  bypoti  eticul,  from  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  tbe  species  ia 
the  interior  uf  Africa. 

When,  In  a  (.'ouiitry  coniiirised  in  this  srea,  as  bas  been  frequently  observed  it) 
Southern  Iliiesin,  IhelucnMs  develop  iu  a  certain  abundance,  tbe  want  of  food  oUiera 
them  tu  migrate  in  |iart  iu  dilferunl  directiuua.  and  to  break  over  tbvir  limits.  If  cit' 
cuiiistanct'H  permit  iheiie  emigrants  tu  multiply  fur  a  certain  period  bejoud  tbeir  nor- 
lufll  antu,  there  resnItN  a  temporary  eit«naiun  uf  this  area,  anil  urvasioually  new  mi- 
grAtioiiH  tu  tbe  north,  until  only  asiugle  spring,  colder  or  more  bum  id,  conies  tu  pot  an 
eud  to  tb.'ir  invasion  uud  to  ubligx  tiieni  tii  go  back  to  tbeic  natural  limitti.  Tempo- 
rary extensions  like  ibis  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  raeAjit.«tiM  migraloriut  took 
place  in  1T4U  to  1749,  and  iu  1S22  to  lH2d ;  at  Ibews  perioda  tbey  appeared  in  Gemany. 
and  bave  multiplleit  tbomaelves  during  several  successive  years.  The  noribem  limit 
of  these  temporary  citeDHions  may  bsnlso  marked  on  tbe  chart  by  a  line  which,  t»t- 
ing  its  (loint  of  duparture  in  the  HoutbwcBteru  portion  of  Bnvaria  ( wbere  the  Paetgln- 
tH«  migralariui  bus  been  oliserved  from  i:i:t;t  to  1330.  and  from  1T4H  to  1749),  rises  to 
tbe  northeast  by  Jeua  und  Halle  toward  JQterbogk  Hud  Berlin,  when  it  takes  a  nrarly 
eastern  cnnrse,  following  more  or  leas  tbe  pai  allel  of  j-H'^ot  latitude,  near  Ullncheberi;, 
Ktlstrin,  lliruliaun),&ud  Pusen  (ri'i^ions  wbicb  the  species  n-aa  known  to  have  visited  io 
ITIK),  I7&3,  and  fmui  1827  to  1^^) ;  then  tbe  line  pssaes  across  Southern  Poland,  at  the 
Hfty-Hecuud  parallel,  through  thesuulbernpartoftbegoverniuentof  lbeMohilew,incli□- 
in;i  grailunlly  toward  tbe  soul  h,  and  eit«udiiig  ho  as  to  reach  tbe  Wolga  aud  the  Urai. 
It  isappai'ently  Ui  tbe  bnniidiljr  uf  ibo  climate,  injoiioua  ti>  the  locust,  likeniie  to  tbe 
state  of  tbe  eggs  iluring  Ib«  winter,  that  we  should  attribute  tbe  less  extension  ol 
this  limit  toward  tbe  north  iu  Wextorn  Enroi)e. 

To  the  north  of  the  liniita  wbicb  have  juttt  been  indicatrai,  the ParAgtglut  mifralon*! 
hits  not  the  power  of  nuderi^oiu^  its  wbolu  cycle  of  mctuuiorphoaee,  neither, conae- 
queutly,  to  reproduce  itself.  This  does  not  prevent  Uh  ocuaaiunalHppeaiance  ioBnanM 
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vory  l)rn«(),  of  temporary  TisilnltonB,  which  is  to  tliP  area  iiroperiv  no  chUnI  nhnt 
tbii  ppnnmliru  is  (o  tlin  ligbl,  nilbin  the  zone,  of  wliitb  Ibe  exU'rior  liiiiit  Ih  mnrb  mure 
tuny  In  trncn  thnn  tbn  iniiir;  Ibis  laat  is  Mibjcct  to  roDtinaiil  osciliatiooH,  nith  horid 
nndiilntory  inovrntAnta,  drpeodent  an  tbn  centrifDfial  or  rspausive  teadi^acj  of  Ibo 
nMseJen,  Hull  tYoni  the  Tc*iatPiiCD  which  ojtpoMii  it,  ftDd  exicmal  circamstanccn.  and  «vi- 
doutl)-  iilso  Ibe  Icndvnc;  nf  otbrr  ipcolw  to  atirrad  nnl,  nitb  vhich  it  oartiea  on  s 
■tniRBlp  forwiiBlenL-o  in  i'iid«avotiu^  to  maiulain  itaelf  ou  on  earth  where  the  i^bancM 
nredivHlnl.  null  pven  vary  fruui  jcnr  toyear.  M,  Koppen  liM  thaa  been  euablcd  tj> 
flgtirnuu  bis  chart  tbmi  liiits,  bb  1  may  for  the  present  coll  them,  and  the  inteHiiedlate 
line  rc|iren-nlB  the  exterior  aclnn)  limit  of  these  OEcillationa  of  tb»  tme  frontier  lino 
ef  I'ttohgtylKt  ntfnvIoWw,'  tbeir  iinplltade  may  vary  from  two  lo  foor  defcreen." 


Tbu  luat  Iheeia  uf  SI.  Koppeu  I  bat  I  sbnll  draw  attenlion  to  at  ibis  time,  liAmely. 
Hint  the  nblelice  of  PacbglgluK  mlgratoriut  tn  America  should  pinv^  tbat  tile  eprciet 
4aiit«  unly  a%  a  spooies,  since  the  wparation  of  the  two  conCloeiits  toward  lb«  oonli 
polo,  sernis  la  rio  scarcely  oecessiary.  A  mere  glaoce  at  the  luap  which  reprcsi^iiti  the 
■reaof  iiistribuliou  of  tbia  loenst  bIIowh  us  to  sBlnn  nilbont  besitaliun  that  that  view 
is  iniiiosaililu,  It  ia  evidi^ntly  not  ono  of  those  stxtcIcA  which  we  may  call  tireHnboml 
ttnleglacuil,  l^eciiaao  Iheir  prt-aenco  in  two  formn  (races,  varietiea,  oi  aperiea)  on  each 
coiitinvDt  iudicBlea  that  tbey  have  bad  a  conimoD  origin,  a  single  area  at  tbat  epoch, 
anierior  to  the  glacial  period,  wben  the  two  continents  were  reonited  ia  the  Arciic 
cone  by  a  bridge,  eo  to  apeafa,  that  is,  a  continoity  of  land,  in  conditions  of  cbiuale 
which  should  allow  the  exialence  at  tbat  latitnde  of  a  fauna  which  oa\y  at  pTc»Aat 
exists  mucli  farther  sontb.  The  sonrce  of  those  BperieH  diapencd  by  the  glacial  pErind 
docHuot  now  nrobably  exist  in  Jlainte^ty ;  hnt  Ihc  two  races  confined,  one  in  Anictica. 
the  other  In  the  Obi  World,  having  iinderj(one  slow  modifications  eaoh  on  its  part,  iiro 
to-<lay  very  analo^Doa  species,  but  tut  distinct  by  their  external  characters  as  by  their 
Jepamte  geosrsphical  area. 

Ijolhjng  like  this  appliea  to  Pachglalu'  migraloriut ;  it  ia  one  of  those  species  which 
may  be  caUvd  equaierial pMigla/ial ;  its  expansion  toward  the  north  basbuen  pmletiur 
to  the  giftcial  period,  which  would  tlien  have  opposed  it ;  and  it  can  have  no  aUinitles 
in  the  Now  World,  hut  degrees  uf  cimwnguintty  much  farther  removed  than  Ihote 
unite  the  circnmborenl  speoica  of  the  temiierate  zone.  Thos,  if,  as  some  tbink.  llie 
northern  hemisphero  tends  actually  to  retrograde  towaid  a  new  period  uf  co)0,  the 
ParliglyUi)  migralcriiu  is  destined  to  se«  ita  area  also  retrograde  lAaanl  the  e^aatoi, 
and  nerbajw  some  da^  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  this  area  may  be  compli'Iely' 
diqjuiuted,  and,  following  this  separation,  its  posterity  may  be  so  modiHed  by  iiwIaUaa 
«s  to  form  two  distinct  species,  as  has  oconrrml  to  oiroumpolar  epecica. 

In  the  discnsaion  wbich  followed,  M.  de  Selye  Locgchamps  Rpeaks  of 
tlie  iliOiculty  of  B<?|iaral.iiig  I'ucbijlijhis  mujratiwiits  {lAuvi.)  iiinl  ftHeiii've't* 
(Fubr.),  which  he  had  at  lirat  regarded  aa  varieties,  but  now  considers  as 
a  <listiiict  s[>ecie8,  the  latter  being  more  sedentary  and  reproducing  in 
Ueleiiim  year  after  year:  "M.  F.  H.  KiippeQ  not  speaking  of  ciMera«pen«, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  admita  this  8t>ecies,  and  if  ■ 
in  the  iifHrmatire,  whetbcr  all  bis  remarks  apply  alone  to  the  true 
migratoriua  type,  notably  that  which  he  aays  uoriually  sojourns  at 
Biiyouue,  where  I  have  taken  only  cineraacens,  variety  virescena,  whose 
characters  are  the  same  as  in  Belgium  and  Fraukfort-on-the-lVlam.  It 
is  also  cineraseens  tbat  M.  von  Ileyden  has  taken."    . 

Some  notes  on  the  Algerian  locusts  (Acrydium  peregrinum,  migraUt- 
rium,  &G.)  by  Courc,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France  by  Giraud.  In  them,  mention  is  made  of  a  Bt>ecial 
work  on  the  same  subject,  wbich  the  recorder  has  not  yet  seen.  {Bull, 
Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  18G7,  pp.  x,  siii.)  The  locusts  visiting  Algeria  come  from 
tbe  south,  and  arrive  in  May,  They  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  tbe  young  animals  prodnced  from  these  eggs  asaally  become 
adult  in  July.  In  August  all  usually  disappear.  Goure  also  notices  the 
arrival  in  Algeria  in  tbe  early  part  of  January,  1807,  of  a  flight  of 
locusts.  The  color  of  tbese  was  stateil  to  be  reddish.  It  appears  that 
on  lirst  attaining  their  adult  form,  these  insects  are  of  a  rosy  tint,  and 
afterward  change;  and  Goure  thinks  that  it  is  not  until  after  tbeir 
change  of  color  that  tliey  are  Btted  for  reproduction.  Lallemant  states 
l_l.  c,  p.  siii)  that  the  locusts,  which  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  adalt 
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•:!iibryi  'fjitir  wf-  riin!*t  liiv  the  Main»^  to  nnrsrlves  if  oor  farn:^  an:  niT3;;i:d  by  tLem. 
TIjow:  l::irrlM-rl  iM-vonil  tlie  l)orc!«*n»  of  civilization  ar*»  nut  likt-Iv  to  visit  as  often  nor 
ill  lis  niiirti  ii.jury.  \W  limit  i>rot<^;t  (juailN  and  prairie-cbicktrns.  All  of  the  North- 
wi;.st«'iii  .St.itfjs  iiiuht  liave  Htatutory  provisions  a;;ainst  killing  them  for  ten  years,  at 
U',iiiit.ik::f\  railiojul  companir's  must  refuse,  and  by  law  luusi  be  prohibited,  from  carry- 
ing fliiin  0%*-!  rbi'ir  D'adi  for  ibe  Nanii*  i»erio(l.  We  n:i!:iC  !ict  and  put  in  operation 
t\i*'  kiKtwii'd;;!'  we  jnf*i'tt'7fS,  or  permit  uui'iH.'lves  to  l>t2  overcome  by  our  insect  enemiea. 
It  i**  for  Wy  in  c1io*»m:. 

In  '"  The  Chica^^o  Field  "  for  March  17, 1S77,  Dr.  Elliott  Cooes,  United 
States  Army,  is  inclined  to  place  the  sharp-tailed  gronse  {Fedi^ecetes 
tfilumbimiuH)  ^'if  not  at  the  head,  at  least  in  the  very  front  rank  of  all 
the  natural  /;;ras8hopper-8taying  agencies.  These  birds  yearly  destroy 
millions  of  (jrasshoppers,  and  at  certain  seasons  eat  very  little  elseP  As  his 
article  is  a  brief  one  and  oinch  to  the  point  I  insert  it  nearly  entire : 

I  oW'rvf,  in  a  late  iHHne  of  the  Chicago  Field,  that  the  question  of  the  grasshopper- 
pr**yin};  dihiHiHition  of  the  prairie-hen  is  re-opeoed,  though  it  is  only  through  iguo- 
ranre  that  any  doubt  on  the  subject  can  arise.  Some  three  or foor  years  af^  I  prepared 
and  fraumMl  to  be  somewhat  extensively  circulated  in  the  Northwestern  States  a  brief 
reply  to  a  (inestion  I  found  asked  in  one  of  the  papers;  *'  What  will  destroy  grasshop- 
pers  ?*'  statin*;  in  brief,  '*  Prairie-hens  will/'  and  f^iving  some  facts  bearin|^  on  the  case. 
I  never  meant  that  these  birds  were  a  complete  cure  for  the  plague,  bnt  I  endeav- 
or(Ml  to  show  wh^t  incalculable  numbers  of  the  pests  the  chickens  destroyed,  and  to  set 
their  gruwihopprr-eating  habits  in  the  proper  strong  light.  Probably  few  i>er8oii8, 
outside  the  ranks  of  practical  ornithologists  are  aware  how  extensively  the  so-called 
granivorou!}  or  w.ed-eating  birds,  such  as  sparrows,  buntings,  and  finches,  feed  npon 
juMfCts  at  certain  seanons  *,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  graminivorous  birds,  like  grouse 
and  partridges  of  all  kinds.  As  for  the  i>eculiar  insects  now  in  qnestion,  namely,  the 
grassnr)pi>er8,  they  furnish  food  to  an  immense  array  of  quadrux^eds  and  birds  which 
inhabit  the  western  prairies.  The  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  skunks,  and  various  species 
of  si>ermophilcs  or  *' gophers,"  all  eat  them.  Among  birds,  the  cranes,  docks,  hawln, 
owls,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  sparrow-like  birds  eat  them.  To  jnst  what 
extent  these  furred  and  feathered  natural  enemies  make  an  impression  upon  tbodev-is- 
tating  hosts,  cannot,  of  course,  be  known,  for  they  have  always  been  at  work ;  hot 
wo  may  logically  infer,  from  known  facts,  that  the  destruction  is  incessant,  decided, 
and  important  to  the  last  degree.  Since,  also,  we  do  not  know  how  delicately  the  con- 
tending forces  of  nature  may  sometimes  be  balanced  in  the  perpetual  '*  struggle  for 
existence,''  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  the  diminution  of  the  nnmbers  of  prairie- 
grouHc  by  the  incessant  jmrsecution  to  which  pleasure  or  profit  subjects  them,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  late  {lerilous  swanning  of  the  grasshoppers,  but  that 
there  does  exist  to  some  degree  a  causative  counectiou  between  the  two  circam8taQCtt}| 
thf'i'e  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt. 

With  the  prairie-chicken  ^iroper,  or  pinnated  grouse,  Cupidonia  cypido  of  the  books, 
I  have  had  very  little  experience.    There  is,  however,  in  its  general  habits,  tastes,  awl 
])rorliviti<;H,  notliing  materially  difl'erent  from  what  is  the  case  with  the  sharp- tailed 
gion.M',  Pcd'iuiiUH  columbianuH,  and  this  is  a  bird  which  I  have  had  ample  op|>ortOQi- 
tich  of  studying  for  several  years.    I  am  inclineil  to  place  it,  if  not  at  the  heofl,  at  least 
in  the  very  front  rahk  of  all  the  natural  grasshopjier-staying  agencies.     Tkes^  Urdi 
ifrarUf  dtntroij  m'dllonH  of  graashoppcrs^  and  at  certain  iteasons  cat  very  little  the.    Such  a 
h<'i>njiiigly  extravagant  statement  is  su])ported,  nevertheless,  by  actual  observation  loii 
iMTscmal  expcrii'nce.    I  lived  in  Dakota  in  IriTl,  dnring  the  grasshopper  invasion  of 
that  year,  and  was  among  the  sharp-tails  continuously  from  June  until  October,  kill- 
ing a  great  many  of  them  "out  of  season"  for  scientilic  pur)M)8es,  and  in  seasoofor 
8i>ort  and  food.    In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  September.  I  invariably  fooixl 
grabshopptTs  in  the  crops  of  those  I  examined ;  and  almost  invariably  I  found  the  cnws 
cramnicd  with  the  insects,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  articles  of  diet.    As  I  took 
oceasJon  to  say  in  the  **  IJirds  of  the  Northwest,"  *At  this  season  their  foo<l  appears  to 
bo  chi«Ily  grasshoppers.    1  have  o]MMied  numbers  to  find  their  crops  crammed  with 
tlu^se  insettH,  only  varied  with  u  few  Uowers,  weed-tops,  succulent  leaves,  and  •» 
occasional  hectic  or  spider.' 

I  tlon't  i)rct*Mid  to  say  that  tJio  business  of  staying  the  ravages  of  the  gTaB8hopp*rt 
may  be  sat'ely  and  confidently  h*ft  U)  the  grouse,  or  to  any  other  natural  agency-tl» 
hoppers  have  waxed  too  many  for  that;  but  I  do  assert,  without  fear  of  reasonsbij 
contradiction,  that  these  birds  are  the  natural  means  by  which,  in  certain  seclioM* 
the  country,  the  greatest  nnmbers  of  the  insects  are  destroyed. 

Among  the  many  experiments  which  might  be  made  wi\h  the  hope  of  staying  tl» 
ravages  of  this  plague,  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and  long-con tiuudt  protection  of  tbj 
grouse  might  be  tried.    The  denial  of  the  sportmeu's  pleasures,  and  the  stoppage" 
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one  partioular  source  of  food-dnpply,  which  such  conrse  would  entail,  would  go  for 
nothiDg  iu  compariHOQ  with  the  advantages  that  might  resnlt.  I  do  not  make  the 
BQg^stiou  hastily,  nor  without  due  consideration,  backed  by  personal  observation,  and 
fortified  by  logical  indnctioD. 

We  are  always  slow  to  acquire  exact  and  full  information  respecting  the  food  of  the 
animals  which  surround  us,  uotwithstandins  that  many  or  most  of  our  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  iusectcillold  toward  ns  relations  of  the  utmost  economic  importance,  and  in 
spite  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  all  agricultural  interests  hinge  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved.  A  few  years  ago  the  cock-of-the-plaius  (Centrocercua  uro- 
ph<i8ianus)  was  supposed  to  feed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  u^ion  wormwood.  I  have 
killed  them  to  find  nothing  but  insects  in  their  crops.  Hawks,  particularly  of  the 
genus  ButeOy  presumed  to  feed  mainly  npon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  are  immense 
consumers  of  grasshoppers  in  the  West,  at  certain  seasons. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  to  use  birds  in  our  war  against  the  invading 
host-s,  we  mnst  employ  our  own,  and  no  imported  ones.  The  expeusive,  uncertain,  and 
difficult  experiment  of  introducing  any  alleged  *' acridophagons "  species  of  the  Old 
World  will  never,  I  suppose,  amount  to  much.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  the  technicidlv 
considered  "  insectivorous  "  birds  that  we  may  turn  our  attention  hopefully.  Though 
many  of  these  small  species  feed  habitually  upon  grasshoppers  in  season,  their  col- 
lective efficiency  in  the  work  of  destruction  appeared  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is, 
comparatively  insignificant.  At  present  I  know  of  no  birds  capable  of  rendering  more 
efficient  service  than  the  grouse. 

Young  locusts  have  been  found  by  Professor  Green,  of  Lawr<^nce, 
Kans.,  iu  tbe  stomachs  of  various  birds,  such  as  the  red-eyed  wood- 
pecker, yellow-billed  cuckoo,  catbird,  red-eyed  vireo,  great  crested  fly- 
catcher, and  crow- blackbird.  The  hair-worm  (Qordius)  is  a  common 
parasite  of  the  locust  as  of  other  species  of  grasshoppers.  Mr.  Eiley 
states  that  many  predaceous  beetles  attacked  them,  but  few,  if  any, 
ichneumon-flies  have  been  found  in  them,  these  beneficial  insects  con- 
fining their  attention  chiefly  to  caterpillars,  such  as  the  northern  army- 
worm,  &c.  But  the  fiiite  and  Tachina  flies  are  universally  prevalent, 
and  all  writers  agree  are  useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  locusts  in 
the  eastern  border  of  the  locust  district. 

June  2,  before  reaching  Kansas  City,  I  found  on  stepping  off  froin 
the  cars  at  different  stations  that  the  weak,  feeble  locusts  were  infested 
by  large  red  mites  attached  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  wings. 

The  little  red  mUe^  which  has  proved  to  be  such  a  benefactor  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  does  not  apparently  differ  from  those  found  on  the 
red-legged  locust  of  the  Eastern  States  in  size  or  form.  It  is  the  six- 
legged  young  of  some  four-legged  garden-mite,  and  has  not  yet  been 
reared  to  adult  life,  and  may  be  called  Trombidium  gryllaria>* 

The  scarlet  silky  mite. — Another  mite,  which  is  possibly  the  parent 
of  the  minute  red  six-legged  parasitic  mite,  is  the  scarlet  silky  mite 
( Trombidium  sericeum  Say,  Plate  II,  Fig.  4).  It  is  about  2  lines  in  length, 
and  has  been  abundant  for  two  years  ip  Minnesota,  eating  the  eggs  of 
the  locust.  As  proof  of  its  beneficial  nature,  I  insert  the  following 
extract  fiom  a  western  paper: 

Governor  Miller,  in  a  letter  from  Windom,  eays : 

*'  Last  eveniug,  when  wo  reached  Worthington  from  Lake  Shetek,  there  was  quite 
an  excitement  in  Worthington,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  were  generally  con- 
vinced that  a  red  parasite  was  destroying  the  grasshopper-eggs.  I  examined  the  mat- 
ter carefully  myself,  and  became  convinced  that  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  in  that, 
immediate  vicinity  was  well  assured ;  but  I  determined  not  to  write  you  and  excite 
any  hopes  until  a  further  and  more  complete  examination  could  be  had.  We  there- 
fore furnished  our  Bohemian  friends  with  a  bottle  of  the  eggs,  and  their  pests,  and  the 
commission  left  iu  high  spirits.  We  i>ostponed  further  investigation  until  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  left  and  prosecuted  the  examination  with  vigor.  Tbe  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  knew  nothing  of  these  signs  of  deliverance  until  the  visitors  from  Worthington 

*A*itoma  lovuntarum  of  Walsh  (no  deecr.);  Asloma  gryllaria  of  Le  Baur;  Astoma  gryU 
laria  of  liilev. 
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reached  them,  »nd  I  feel  Rafe  in  saying  to  yon  that  in  a  circle  often  miles  from  Wortb- 
ington  there  will  scarcely  be  an  egg  left  by  to-morrow  night.  I  send  you  a  bottle 
herewith  containing  the  cones  and  the  parasites.  We  conld  scarcely  find  a  cone,  or 
sack,  except  as  they  were  indicated  by  the  parasite  on  the  surface;  and  each  oooe 
which  was  not  entirely  destroyed  had  from  five  to  fifty  of  the  red  laborers  at  work 
upon  the  eggs.  We  found  scores  of  cells  with  no  eggs  lefb  except  the  shells.  As  fast 
OS  the  bug  finishes  one  cone,  it  srarts  upon  an  expedition  for  new  4h>rlds  to  conqner, 
and  it  instinctively  finds  and  conquers  the  new  world.  I,  of  course,  informed  oar 
station-agents  and  others  at  Her^y  and  Heron  Lake  of  this  discovery,  and  they  also 
promi8e<l  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  as  I  will  do  hero,  and  the  results  will  be 
reported  forthwith.  If  the  matter  is  general,  deliverance  is  nigh.  •  •  •  i  stopped 
for  fifteen  minutes  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Wilder,  where  Section-Foreman  Smith 
took  me  to  that  portion  of  his  farm  where  eggs  were  deposited.  We  could  find  dodo 
by  general  digging ;  but  wherever  we  found,  as  we  frequently  did,  the  red  parasite  on 
the  surface,  we  found  the  cone  beneath,  with  the  parasite  at  work  consuming  the  eggs. 
*  *  *  I  am  aware  that  two  years  ago  this  parasite  was  found  working  upon  tne 
eggs  at  Madeira  and  other  places,  but  here  wo  have  the  remedy  almost  os  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  laid,  while  in  the  former  instances  the  parasite  was  only  discovered  in  the 
spring," 

It  is  bright  red  and  oblong  oval,  <is  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  Tackina 
fly  {Tachina  anonyma  liiley)  attacks  the  locnst,  depositing  one  or  more 
eggs  in  the  back,  at  the  insertion  of  the  wings.  Tiie  young  of  the  fly  is 
a  large  white  maggot.  (See  Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  3a,  for  the  maggot  of  a 
similar  fly.) 

• 

Deacrijyiion  of  the  Tachina  maggot. — The  following  description  is  based  on  three  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  said  by  bim  to  nave 
been  taken  from  the  body  of  a  grasshopper  (C.  spretua).  The  body  is  flattenetl,  oylin- 
drical,  tapering  suddenly  toward  each  end,  the  head-end  being  more  iM>inted  than  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  segments  are  quite  distinct,  with  raised  ridges.  The  head  is 
minut'e,  one-third  as  wide  as  the  segment  behind,  with  two  black  hooks,  i.  e.,  the  man- 
dibles. The  larvte  of  the  genus  lack  the  little  slender  tubercles  forming  the  mdi- 
mentary  antennae  aitd  moutli  parts  seen  in  Anthomyia  and  Murca.  Length,  .35  inch. 
The  egg  is  said  by  Riley  to  be  *'oval,  white,  and  opaque,  and  quite  tough." 

It  is  this  fly  probably  which  attacks  the  locust  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tories, and  I  may  add  to  the  accounts  of  its  habits  given  by  Professor 
Eiley  (Seventh  lieport,  p.  178),  the  following  statement  in  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Carpenter,  dated  Camp  Robinson,  Nebraska,  December  27, 
187G: 

T  have  often  observed  a  fly,  about  the  size  of  the  Mow -fly,  of  a  greenish  mottled  color 
with  the  alMloujen  tipped  witli  red,  annoying  CaloptenvH  apretna.  It  would  lig)it  on 
tlie  ground  just  hehind  the  grasHhopper,  and  the  iuNtant  it  took  wing  would  poonoe 
upon  it,  anil  the  two  roll  over  and  over  on  the  groun<l  struggling  for  several  momenta, 
when  the  lly  would  release  the  grasshopper.  I  have  canght  them  both  iu  this  act, and 
upon  oxauiination  of  the  grasshopper,  always  found  the  little  red  eggs  on  the  body. 

This  fly  is  said  by  liiley  to  be  common  and  destructive  to  the  grass- 
hoppers.  Mr.  Whitman  writes  me  regarding  its  occurrence  in  Minne- 
sota as  follows :  "  I  have  opened  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  grass- 
hoppers (nprcUts) ;  nine  of  these  contained  grubs  (of  the  Tachina  fly  prob- 
ably) and  ten  had  hair-worms." 

The  locuHt'Cgfjeaiing  maggot — Another  fly  which  is  very  useful  from 
its  habit  of  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  locust  is  the  Anthomyia  radicutii 
var.  calopteni  of  Kiley.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the.  onion-maggot  and 
radish-fly,  both  in  its  maggot  and  winged  states.  I  have  received  sev- 
eral of  the  maggots  from  Mr.  Whitman  said  to  have  been  found  amon^ 
the  eggs  of  the  locust.    I  give  the  following  description  of  them: 

l^rra  of  A  nthnmyia  radicum  caloptini  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  2). — Body  long  and  Mlender,cyl* 
indrical,  soft,  elongate-conical,  tapering  gradually  toward  the  minute  head;  theseg* 
monts  are  not  very  convex ;  beneath  they  are  thicliened  to  take  the  place  of  feet.  Tb« 
antennzB  and  niaxillo)  form  slender  pointed  tubercles  much  as  in  Mu9cadcime$U/oa.  Tbe 
prothoracic  spiraclos  are  situated  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segment,  and  are  remirk- 
ably  long  and  slender.    The  end  of  the  body  is  full  and  rounded,  flattened  conical;  Um 
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end  is  iliviilfil  iiitn  tn-o  portions,  of  whicli  tLe  npper  foriDB  a  filope,  on  Ihe  loner  edge 
of  which  arc  Hituutvd  aix  acuM  tiiliercles,  of  vrbicb  l.be  tbree  lower  are  the  lurgOT.  la 
Iheteiiforot  tho8l0[ieare  two  small,  primiiiieiit  BpiracloH,  or  lireuthing-licilea.  Below 
tbiH  Hlogio  ia  3  tninsvunio  riilge.  frota  which  arise  thi-eo  nbnrp  tnbarclea  aituuted  above 
tliu  lar^e  aoal  tubercle  or  foot.    Leugth  about  u  thira  (U.IIO)  of  an  iuch. 

I  adojtt  Professor  Eiley's  iOentiQcatiou  of  this  magKot. 

Our  figure  is  not  drawn  from  epeniineiis  takeu  id  this  country,  but 
eoi>ic(l  from  Gurtis'H  Vaem  Insects.  It  is  suflicieutly  accurate,  however, 
to  reprcsout  our  form. 

Professor  liiley  says  that  this  maggot  "is  rjuite  common,  and  has 
been  found  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  varions  parts  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  even  Texas.  It  has  destroyed,  in  many  instances,  as  many 
as  10  per  cent,  of  them."  These  small  maggots  are  found  in  the  locust- 
egg  pods,  either  singly  or  in  varying  numbers,  there  sometimes  being  a 
dozen  packed  together  in  the  same  pod.  They  exhaust  the  j  uices  of  the 
eggs  and  leave  nothing  but  the  dry  and  discolore<l  shells,  and  when 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  destroy  all  the  eggs  in  the  pod,  their 
work,  in  breaking  open  a  few,  often  cauties  all  the  others  to  rot. 

"  When  fe<l  to  repletion,  this  maggot  contracts  to  a  little  cylindrical 
yellowish' br»wn  pupa  [case],  about  half  the  length  of  the  ontatretcbed 
aod  full-grown  laiva,  and  rounded  at  both  entls.  From  this  pupa  [case] 
tu  the  courHu  of  a  week  in  warm  weather,  and  longer  as  the  weather  is 
colder,  there  issues  a  small  grayish,  two-winged  dy,  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  long,  the  wings  expanding  about  one-thinl  of  an  inch,  and  in 
general  appearance  resembling  a  diminutive  house  tiy. 

ThecomittonJI'-shJI}i(Sarcophagacamaria,^ia,le  LXIV, Figs.  1-3). — The 
maggot  (Plate  LXiv,  Fig.  l)of  this  dy  also  feeds  on  the  eggs,  but  prob- 
ably on  those  which  are  addled.  It  is  larger  than  the  Antkomyia  mag- 
got, with  no  spiuf's  around  the  end  of  the  body  ;  and  the  pupa-case 
(Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  a,  eulai'ged)  is  much  larger,  truncate  at  the  end,  and 
tapering  toward  the  head-end.  I  have  received  two  specimenB,  balf- 
grown,  of  the  maggots  of  this  species,  taken  from  the  abdomen  of  a  locust 

id.  spretua)  on  the  Vermejo  River,  Kew  Mexico,  June  29,  by  Lieut.  W. 
I.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Uro-lined  Tetephorus  grub. — I  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Whit- 
man, of  Saitit  Paul,  Minn.,  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Telephorua  biUnea- 
tui,  said  by  him  to  be  destructive  to  the  locust.  I  add  a  description 
copied  from  my  first  reiK>rt  as  State  entomologist  of  Massachusetts. 


FlO.  2. — fftfltf  of  larva  of  (iro-lin^ii  UlephoruSf  enlargtd, 

(t,  top  view  of  bead  and  prothoracic  segment;  at,  outeutiO) ;  mif,  mandiblui);  i),aiideE 
side  sbuwiug  mp  tbe  maxillary  palpi ;  Ip,  Inbi'll  palpi  ;  /,  tli-st  pair  of  foot. 

The  beetles  of  this  and  other  species  which  belong  to  the  f-Mii^i  A 
fire-Sies  feed  on  the  leaves  of  forest  deciduous  trees,  ea\«iti\a\\'g  X.Vft\«cOa- 
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The  larvao,  however,  devour  snails  and  insects,  and  do  no  injury  to 
vegetation.  The  larva  of  this  species  was  identified  by  Mr.  P.  8.  Spraguo^ 
who  found  it  near  Boston,  under  stones  in  spring,  where  it  changes  to 
a  pupa,  and  early  in  May  becomes  a  beetle,  when  it  eats  the  newly- 
expanded  leaves  of  the  birch. 

Description, — Tho  body  of  the  larva  is  rtither  long  and  slender,  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  it  is  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  head,  and  tapers  sli^iitly  toward  each  end 
of  the  body,  the  terminal  segment  being  a  little  less  than  half  os  thick  as  the  middle 
segment.  The  segments  of  the  body  behind  the  heod  are  unusually  convex,  the  sutures 
between  them  being  very  deep.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine,  dense  hairs,  giving 
ir  a  peculiar  velvety  appearance.  Its  general  color  is  horn-brown,  tho  head  being 
darker.  The  head  is  remarkably  flattened  and  square,  being  scarcely  longer  than 
broad,  and  densely  covered  with  short  hairs  above  and  beneath.  The  antenna)  are  in- 
serted on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  immediately  behind  them  on  tho  side  are  the  eyes ; 
the  occipital  suture  is  situated  midway  between  the  base  and  the  front  edg^  of  the 
head,  forming  a  straight  line  just  behind  the  eyes.  The  antennse  are  two-jointed,  and 
received  into  a  large  socket ;  the  first  joint  is  very  short;  the  second  Joint  four  times 
&s  long  as  the  first,  a  little  slenderer,  and  increasing  slightly  in  width  toward  the  end, 
which  is  abrupt,  and  contains  a  minut«,  rudimentary  third  joint.  The  maxillae  are 
broad,  subtrlangular,  projecting  a  third  of  their  length  beyond  the  labium,  with  the 
ends  broad  and  square.  Tiie  palpi  extend  out  from  the  head  as  far  as  the  antennse,  and 
are  three-joiuted,  with  the  basal  joint  quite  thick,  rather  longer  than  thick,  while  the 
second  joint  is  very  short,  and  one-half  as  long  as  thick ;  tho  third  minute,  rudimentary. 
The  anterior  edge  of  the  occiput  beneath  is  deeply  hollowed  out ;  the  chin  (mentumMs 
oblong,  with  very  square  edges,  and  is  one-fourth  longer  than  broa<l.  The  labial  palpi 
are  two-jointed,  tlie  basal  joint  very  short,  one-half  as  long  as  broad  ;  second  nearly  twice 
as  long  08  thick,  and  ending  in  a  stift'  hair.  The  mandibles  are  large,  stout,  two- 
toothed,  the  inner  tooth  situated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tip.  The  labmm  is 
broad  and  perfectly  square  in  front,  with  a  median  notch  dividing  the  edge  into  two 
slight  lobes.    The  clypeus  is  an  ill-defined  oval,  convex  area. 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  body  is  a  slightly-marked  row  of  short,  paler  streaks, 
more  continuous  on  the  thoracic  than  the  abdominal  segments,  forming  on  each  of  the 
latter  segments  au  elongated  spot  situated  on  the  anterior  edge  of  each  segment  except 
the  last.    On  eacli  thoracic  and  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  a  pair  of  lateral  oval 
brown  spots,  x)aler  in  the  center.    Behind  these  on  each  abdominal  segment  (except  the 
last)  is  a  row  of  pale  short  lines,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  segment.    Farther  dowa 
on  each  side  is  a  similar  row  of  short  lines,  which  are,  however,  subdivided  into  two 
spots,  which  on  the  thoracic  segments  form  a  row  of  four  or  five  pale  dots.    Betwe^ 
these  two  lines  is  a  row  of  black  dots,  one  on  each  segment.    The  legs  are  rather  short, 
and  quite  hairy.    The  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  about  as  long  as  broad,  and 
well  rounded  behind.    It  is  three-quarters  (.75)  of  an  inch  in  length.    The  pupa  was 
not  preserved.    I'he  beetle  itself  is  soft-bodied,  brownish-black  and  reddlsh-yeUow. 
Its  specific  name  (hilineatus)  was  given  to  it  from  the  two  short,  broad,  blaokisu  bands 
on  the  prothorax,  which  is  reddish-yellow.    The  head  is  reddish-yellow,  with  a  brodd 
black  band  between  the  eyes,  and  the  antennae  are  black.    The  body  beneath  is  pale 
reddish,  except  the  under  side  of  the  middle  of  the  thorax  (meso  and  meta  thonu). 
The  legs  are  pale  reddish  at  base,  while  the  end  of  the  femora  and  the  tibia)  and  torsi 
arc  entirely  block-brown.    It  is  about  a  third  (.30)  of  an  inch  long. 

Whether  this  Telephonic  larva  devours  the  eggs,  or  young  larv(e,  or 
only  the  sickly  and  dyin^  locust,  is  not  known. 

The  ground'heeile  grub  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  1,  enlarged). — Another  beetle- 
grub,  which  is  supposed  to  devour  the  eggs,  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Whitman.  It  is  the  young  of  a  species  of  Uarpalus^  and  is  allied  to  the 
larva  of  the  European  ]I.  (cneuSj  as  figured  by  Scliiodte,  and  may  pos- 
sibly bo  the  young  of  //.  herbivagus  of  Say,  a  very  common  beetle  fonvA 
all  over  the  Qountry^  having  been  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in 
Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  Mexico,  according  to  Le  Conte,  so  that 
it  i)robably  destroys  the  locust  wherever  the  latter  occnrs. 

The  hairwof-vi  parasite  (Oordius  aquaiicus  Linn,  and  O.  rartwLeidy, 
Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  C,  see  explanation  of  the  plate). — I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Whitman  fragments  of  ahair-worm  found  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust,  but,  unfortunately,  comprising  neither  end  of  the  animal,  bo 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  species  it  is.  It  is  probable  that  it 
belongs  to  Gordius  aquaticiia^  as  I  have  received  one  of  that  species  from 
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Mr.  lliley,  taken  from  C.  spretus  in  Missouri.  Regarding  the  frequency 
of  it«  occurrence  in  C.  spretusj  Mr.  Whitman  writes,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19, 1876:  "  I  have  opened  six  hundred  and  twenty- four  hoppers 
{spretus) ;  nine  of  these  contained  grubs  (of  the  Tachina  fly  probably)  and 
ten  had  hair-worms.  I  do  not  know  that  the  latter  has  ever  been  noticed 
in  hoppers  in  this  State  before  this  year ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  so  rarely 
mentioned  that  I  never  heard  of  it  here.  I  ought  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  grasshoppers  above  mentioned  that  they 
were  probably  some  of  a  baud  of  outsiders  that  have  come  into  the  State 
within  a  few  weeks.  Almost  every  female  had  eggs  about  ready  to  be 
laid.''  The  specimen  of  Gordius  received  from  Mr.  Whitman  was  fllled 
with  eggs. 

I  will  here  give  a  resume  of  our  entire  knowledge  of  the  hair- worm, 
both  because  the  worm  is  well  known  to  the  public,  being  sometimes 
thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  actually  a  transformed  horse-hair,  and 
because  it  is  prevalent  in  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers,  and  has  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  history. 

The  first  notice  of  the  hair-worm  in  this  country  by  a  naturalist  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  contained  in  "  The  Natural  History  of  Vermont,''  by 
Zadock  Thompson.  The  following  account  is  quoted  at  secondhand 
from  Charles  Girard's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Oordiacew:^* 

The  little  animal  called  the  hair-snake  also  belongs  to  this  order  (Annulata)^  and  to 
the  genas  Gordius,  These  are  very  common  in  the  still  waters  and  mud  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  Tbey  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  large  horse-hair,  and  are  from  1  to  6 
or  8  inches  in  length.  In  color,  they  vary  from  pure  white  to  nearly  black,  and  hence 
we  probably  have  several  species.  The  vulgar  notion  that  they  originate  from  hairs 
which  fall  from  horses  and  cattle  and  become  animated  in  the  water  would  seem  to 
he  too  absurd  for  contradiction,  and  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  people  are  to  be  found  who 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Girard  adds : 

The  same  popular  opinion  is  prevailing  in  Europe.  Gordii  have  been  noticed  in 
the  body  of  insects ;  also,  by  an  American  entomologist.  Dr.  Th.  William  Harris,  who 
Biiys,  "  I  have  taken  three  or  four  of  these  animals  out  of  the  body  of  a  single  locust.^' 
They  have  been  found  by  others  within  the  cricket  (Acheta  abhreviata). 

We  saw  a  specimen  6  or  7  inches  in  length  caught  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Several  others  were  detected  by  Dr.  Leidy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  Finally,  we  may  mention  several  specimens  of  Gordii  from  Oregon, 
brought  home  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  Gordii,  therefore,  are 
8pre2Ml  all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  mode  of  development  of  our  common  Oordius  varius  (Plato  LXIII, 
Fig.  6,  h)y  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Leidy.t  This  is  quite  a  diJBTerent 
species  from  Oordius  aquatlcus^  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  female  being 
trifurcated,  while  that  of  O.  aquaticus  is  blunt.  It  is  from  4  to  12  inches 
in  length,  and  appears  to  be  much  slenderer  than  Gordius  aquati<ms. 
"  The  Oordiusvarius,^  sayB  Leidy,  "isprolific  in  a  very  remarkable  degree." 
A  female  9  inches  in  length  placed  in  a  tumbler  of  water  extruded  a 
string  of  ova  01  inches  in  length,  in  which  he  estimated  there  were  over 
6,000,000  eggs.  Dr.  Leidy  saw  the  eggs  undergo  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation. On  the  third  day,  the  germ  appeared  as  an  "  oval,  finely- 
granular  body,"  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  embryo  was  conical  in  form, 
with  a  cleft  or  fissure  which  extends  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mass. 
Upon  the  eleventh  day  it  resembled  a  cylinder  doubled  upon  itself,  and 
the  tail-end  was  subacute. 

From  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  the  embryo  alternately  retracted  and  pro- 
truded the  tentacular  or  filamentary  appeiulugef»,  and  the  integument  of  the  anterior 

*  Proc.  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  v.  1650  and  1851,  p.  279. 
t  Proc.  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  v.  98  and  262, 1850  aad\fiiSV% 
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lialfof  tbc;  body  appeared  to  be  getting  annulated,  wbich  wa^  so  by  tbe  twenty-Grat  day. 
*  *  *  On  the  tweuty-secoud  day  tbe  nnnnlutions  of  the  anterior  half  of  tbe  body  were 
very  distinct,  the  posterior  half  was  also  becoming  annnlated,  and  near  its  extremity  I 
for  tbe  tirflt  time  observe<l  an  anal  orifice  and  one  to  four  small  epidermal  spines.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day,  the  tubular  clavate  organ  before  mentioned,  occupying  the  oj[i- 
torior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  was  alternately  ])rotruded  and  retra<5ted  as  a  pro- 
boscis. The  proboscis,  when  fully  protruded,  broTight  into  view  at  it«  base  a  second 
circle  of  tentacular  filaments  within  the  first.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  embryo, 
when  pressed  from  the  egg,  progressed  forward  by  moving  the  posterior  half  ot.i^8 
body  from  side  to  eide,  and  it  alternately  protruded  and  retracted  the  proboscis  and 
the  two  circles  of  tentacular  filaments.  When  all  the  organs  were  retracted  the  Iiend 
presented  a  truncate  or  depressed  surface,  and  in  their  protrusion  the  extremities  of  the 
outer  circle  of  tentaculae  and  the  end  of  the  proboscis  first  became  visible  ;  as  these 
advanced,  the  second  circle  of  tentacnla)  appeared,  and  when  the  proboscis  was  en- 
tirely protruded,  the  outer  tentacula3  were  deeply  reflected  upon  the  outside  of  tbe 
body,  and  the  inner  circle  projected  obliqnely  outward  and  upward.  {See  also  Loidy's 
figures  and  description  in  the  American  Entomologist,  ii,  p.  VMj.) 

It  is  evidently  this  species  whose  Labits  Dr.  Leidy  further  describes 
iQ  his  "  Flora  aud  Fauna  within  Living  Animals."  •  I  quote  »^  follows 
from  this  work : 

The  grasshoppers  in  the  meadows  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  very  much 
infested  with  a  species  of  Oordiim  probably  the  same  as  the  former,  but  in  a  different 
stage  of  development.  More  than  half  the  gnvHshoppers  in  the  locality  mentioned 
contain  them  ;  but  those  in  drier  places,  as  in  the  fields  west  and  north  of  l*hiladel- 
phia,  are  quite  rarely  infested,  for  I  hove  frequently  opened  large  numbers  without 
finding  one  worm. 

The  number  of  Gordii  in  each  insect  varies  from  one  to  five,  their  length  from  3  inches 
to  a  foot;  they  occupy  a  position  in  the  visceral  cavity,  where  they  lie  coihd  among 
the  viscera,  aud  often  extend  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen  forward  through  the  thorax 
even  into  the  head.  Their  bulk  and  weight  are  frequently  greater  than  all  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  muscles,  of  their  living  habitation.  Nevertheless,  with  this  rela- 
tively immense  mass  of  parasites,  the  insects  jump  about  almost  as  freely  as  those  not 
infested.  * 

The  worms  are  milk-white  in  color,  and  undivided  at  the  extremities.  The  females 
are  distended  with  ova,  but  I  have  never  observed  them  extended. 

When  the  bodies  of  grasshoppera,  containing  theseentozoa,  are  broken  and  laid  upon 
moist  earth,  the  worms  grailually  creep  out  and  pass  below  its  surface.  Some  speci- 
mens which  crawled  out  of  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers  and  ])enetrated  into  earth  con- 
tained in  a  bowl,  last  August,  have  undergone  uo  change,  and  are  alive  at  the  present 
time  (November,  1852). 

In  the  natural  condition,  when  the  grasshoppers  die,  the  worms  creep  from  the  body 
and  enter  the  earth,  for,  suspecting  tbe  fact,  I  spent  an  hour  hx^king  over  a  nicadotr 
for  dead  grasshoppers,  and,  having  discovered  five,  beneath  two  of  them,  (wveral 
inches  below  the  surface,  I  found  the  Gordii  which  had  escaped  from  the  ct>r|iBe. 

Some  of  the  worms  put  in  water  lived  for  about  four  weeks,  and  then  died  from  the 
growth  of  Addya  prolifcra.    What  is  their  cyclical  development  i 

The  history  of  the  Gordius  aquaticus  has  been  mostly  cleared  np  by  A. 
Villot,t  and  the  following  account  is  condensed  from  his  memoirs: 

Theeg^s(Plate  LXlll,  Fig.7,<i)arelaidin  long  chains;  they  are  white, 
and  excessively  numerous.  The  yolk  undergoes  total  segmeutatiou. 
(Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  b.)  At  the  close  of  this  period,  when  the  yolk  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  cells,  the  germ  elongates  at  what  is  destined  to 
be  the  headend,  this  layer  pushes  in,  forming  a  cavity,  and  in  this  state 
itiscalleda  ''gastrula.''  (PlateLXllI,Fig.7,c.)  By  this  time  the  embryo 
becomes  pear  shaped  (Fig.  7,  d);  then  it  elongates.  Subsequently  the 
internal  organs  of  digestion  are  forme^l,  together  with  three  sets  of  stiff, 
spine-like  appendages  to  the  head,  while  the  body  is  divided  by  cross-lined 
into  segments.    The  head  lies  retracted  within  the  body.    (Fig.  7,  e.) 

In  hatching,  it  pierces  the  egg  membrane  by  the  aid  of  its  cephalic 
armature,  and  escapes  into  the  water,  where  it  passes  the  early  part  of 

•Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowled^je,  v.  185:1. 

tM  .nographie  des  Dragonneaux  (Genre  Gordius  Dujardin),  par  A.ViUot.  (Archivet 
de  Zoologio  exp<5rinientale  et  gondrale,  tome  3,  No.  1,  2,  lb74,  Paris.) 
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its  life.  Plate  LXIII,  Fi^.  7,/,  represents  the  embryo  of  Oordius  aqua- 
ticus  greatly  magnified.  It  will  be  seen  bow  greatly  it  differs  from  the 
adult  hair-worm,  having  in  this  stage  some  resemblance  to  the  Aca/i^Ao- 
cepMlus  by  itscephalic  armature,  to theJVi^wafaiJcaorthread-worms  by  its 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  larvae  (cercaria)  of  the  Trenwtodes  or  fluke- 
worms  in  the  nature  of  its  secretory  glands.  But  the  hair-w^orm  difters 
from  all  these  worms  and  even  Mcrmis^  a  hair-worm  much  like  and 
easily  confounded  with  GordiuSj  in  having  a  complete  metamorphosis 
after  leaving  the  egg,* 

When  in  this  stage,  it  incessantly  protrudes  and  retracts  its  armed 
head,  the  spines  being  directed  backward  when  the  head  is  out. 

In  the  first  period  of  larval  life  the  worm  lives  encysted  in  the  bodies 
of  aquatic  fly-larva3.  The  vessel  in  which  M.  Villot  put  his  Gordim 
eggs  also  contained  the  larva3  of  Tanaptutj  Corethra^  and  Chironoma^j 
small  gnat-like  flies.  He  found  that  each  of  these  larvae  contained  num- 
erous cysts  with  larvse  of  Oordius,  lie  then  removed  the  larv®  from 
the  cysts,  placed  them  on  the  gnat-larva,  and  saw  the  larval  hair-worm 
work  its  way  into  the  head  of  the  gnat-larva  through  the  softer  part 
of  the  integument ;  during  the  process  the  spines  on  the  head,  reversing 
their  usual  position,  enabled  the  worm  to  retain  its  position  and  pene- 
trate farther  in.  Then,  finding  a  suitable  place,  it  came  to  rest  aijd  re- 
mained immovable.  Then  the  fluids  bathing  the  parts  coagulated  and 
formed  a  hard,  granulated  sac.  This  sac  at  first  closely  envelopes  the 
body,  then  it  becomes  looser  and  longer,  the  worm  living  in  the  anterior 
part,  the  front  end  of  the  sac  being  probably  never  closed.  In  this  first 
larval  state  the  worm  is  active. 

In  the  second  Inrval  period  the  young  hair-worm  lives  motionless  and 
encysted  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines  of  small  fish,  which  prey 
on  the  gnat-hirvie.  A  minnow,  for  example,  swallowing  one  of  the 
aquatic  gnat-larvie,  the  encysted  larva  becomes  set  free  by  the  process 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish;  the  cyst  dissolving  the  young 
hair-worm  itself  becomes  free  in  the  intestine  of  its  new  host.  Imme- 
diately it  begins  to  bore,  aided  by  the  spines  around  the  head,  into  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine  of  the  fish,  and 
then  become  encysted,  the  worm  itself  lying  motionless  in  its  new  home, 
with  its  head  retracted  and  the  tail  rolled  in  a  spiral.  The  cyst  is  either 
spherical  or  oval.    (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  6,  g,) 

The  return  to  a  free  stute  and  an  aquatic  life  occurs  in  the  spring,  five 
or  six  months  after  the  second  encystment.  It  then  bores  through  its 
cyst,  and  passes  into  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the  fish,  and  from  thence 
is  carried  out  witWthe  fieces  into  the  water.  On  contact  with  the  water 
great  changes  take  place.  The  numerous  transverse  folds  in  the  body 
disappear,  and  it  becomes  twice  as  long  as  before,  its  head-armature 
disappears,  the  body  becomes  swollen,  milky,  and  pulpy.  It  remains 
immovable  in  the  water  for  a  variable  period,  and  then  increases  in 
size,  the  integument  grows  harder,  and  when  about  two  inches  long  it* 
turns  brown  and  begins  to  move.  Probably  the  host  diflfers  according 
to  chfyjce.    Most  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  Euroi)e  reside  in 

*  It  ni»y  bere  be  said  tbat  in  tbe  Mcnnis  bair-worni,  which  also  lives  in  insects,  and  is 
of  the  same  general  appearance  as  Gardius,  the  young  when  hatched  is  not  annulate, 
has  no  cephalic  armature,  while  the  body  is  short  and  thick,  the  tail  blunt.  These  re- 
marks are  based  on  some  drawings  of  the  eggs  and  embryos  of  a  Mermis  made  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Smerton,  in  Jena  (May,  1876),  and  kindly  given  ine  by  him.  The  female 
genital  apperture  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  body  in  Oordius,  leading  out  of  a  cloacal  chamber  in  which  the  intestine  and  two 
different  ducts  (male  or  female,  as  the  case  may  be)  terminate,  the  common  external 
aperture  being  ano-genital  in  its  nature. 
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carnivorous  beetles,  such  as  different  species  of  Carahidce.  They  live 
in  or  around  the  fat  body,  and  sometimes  twine  aroand  the  intestines 
of  their  host,  and  finally  pass  out  of  the  anus.  As  the  carnivorons  in- 
sects are  liable  to  devour  the  larvoe  of  other  insects  living  in  damp 
places,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  should  become  t<3naiited  by 
young  hair-worms  encysted  in  their  victims,  but  why  they  should  be  so 
common  in  grasshoppers  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Gra8shopi>er8 
probably  take  the  minute  larvie  with  their  food,  an<l  fields  recently  in- 
undated are  of  course  more  liable  to  abound  with  them.  They  also 
live  in  fish  and  frogs,  and  "  Diesing  speaks,  on  the  authority  of  Kirkland, 
of  a  young  girl  in  Ohio  who  had  expelled  per  ano  a  Gordius  varius.  It 
is  the  popular  belief  in  Europe  that  they  live  iu  man,  and  that  they 
may  be  introduced  in  drinking  water  from  brooks  and  pools,  or  in  eating 
fish  not  properly  cooked.  In  this  country  they  seem  to  occur  not  un- 
commonly in  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers,  and  are  useful  in  keeping  them 
in  check. 

Description  of  the  species  occurring  in  the  United  States. — The  following 
descriptions  are  taken  from  Villot's  Monograph,  and  embrace  all  np  to 
this  time  known  to  inhabit  this  country,  a  few  notes  of  my  own  being 
added : 

GordiitH  aquaiicus  Linn  (Plat«  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  a,  /,  i,  and  k), — Anterior  end  ronnded, 
distinctly  swollen.  l*osterior  extremity  of  the  male  bilobate,  recnrved  bent-ath;  lobet) 
distinctly  hollowed  within  and  abundantly  provide<l  with  napilho;  a  creHoent-ahaped 
fold  of  the  epidermis  beneath  the  ano-gonital  opening.  Posterior  extremity  of  the 
female trnncat-ed  perpendicularly  to  the  axis;  auo-geuital  opening  central,  Bnrroanded 
with  a  reddish-brown  circle.  General  coloration  varying  from  milk-white  to  brown; 
a  horny,  transparent  cap  and  a  deep-brown  ring  at  the  anterior  extremity;  body  be- 
HprinkkMl  with  numerous  circular  spots  of  a  yellowish' white.  Epidermis  smooth,  divided 
into  lozenges  by  salient  lines  crossing  obliquely.  Dimensions  very  variable;  length,  ■ 
28-89  centimeters;  breadth,  ^  to  1  millimeter. 

Habitat:  Europe  and  North  America  (Leidy  and  Girard).    A  male  of  this  species 
from  GryUuft  ncytevtus  June  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (B.  C.  Jillson),  and  a  female  from  Top» — 
field,  Mass.,  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem.     E  hav^s 
received  a  female  of  this  species  from  l*rof.  C.  V.  Riley,  said  to  have  been  a  parasite  <m^ 
Cahptenue  spreUis  in  Missouri.    It  is  x>robably  common  all  over  the  coantry  east  <■ 
the  Hocky  Mountains. 

GordiuH  lir.eatus  Leidy.— Posterior  extremity  of  the  female  obtnse;  that  of  the  mt 


bilobed  and  furnished  with  papilla^.    Length,  .5  to  7  inches.   (Leidy).   Essex  Coaut^  .zi 
New  York.    Diesing  cites  it  among  the  synonymes  of  Gordiua  aquaticus. 

Gordius  rohustua  Leidy. — Posterior  extremity  a  little  compressed  and  obtnse. 
stitl*,  marked  with  transverse  folds  6  inches  long.    Pemberton,  N.  J.    From  a  gi 
hopper  (Lt'idy).    Diesing  refers  it  to  Gordius  aqnaticwt.    A  female  which  agrees  wi^^ 
this  species,  fi*om  the  body  of  Stenopclmata  faseiata  Thomas  (identitied  by  Mr.  Thomi 
Wahsatch,  Utah  (L.  E.  Kicksecker),  is  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Ac 
emy  of  Science.    The  posterior  extremity  is  compressed,  except  at  the  extreme  cl 
which  is  cylindrical.    The  auo-genital  orifice  is  sunken.    The  body  apjiears  as  if  ii 


ularly  segmented,  being  marked  by  transverse,  impressed  lines.    Head  conical,  omk:  ^/9 
acute  than  in  aquaiicunj  and  paler.    This  specimen  was  10  inches  long,  of  the  sa  ^u 
size  and  pro})ortions  as  G.  aqHaiirns^  and  would  at  tirst  be  mistaken  lor  it. 

Professor  Leidy  states  in  thu  American  Entomologist  (ii,  194)  that  a  female  of  Zhif 
species,  about  (>  inches  long,  was  found  parasitic  iu  a  grasshopper,  Orchelimum  graciie; 
iu  New  .Jersey. 

GordiiiH  Hnh.sj)iraJiH  Dieting. — Bcnly  of  the  m<ile  brown  ;  that  of  the  female  atteoB* 
ate<l  in  front,  of  a  clear  bcown,  brilliant,  irised.  Head  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  w 
obscure  brown.  Caud.al  extremity  of  the  male  terminated  by  two  diverging  lobes. 
spiral,  recurved  beneath,  smooth,  j(»ined  to  their  batje  by  a  membranoas  fold;  Ui»*o^ 
the  fenialo  obtuse,  a  little  compressed.  Dimensions  of  the  male:  Length, 8 iocbd^ 
feet -^  inches ;  thickness,  i-*  of  a  line;  female,  10  inches-2  feet  6 lines;  thioknetSiH^ 
a  line. 

Habitat:  Common  in  a  pond  5*2r>  miles  west  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  which  wonW 
pliice  t]>e  habitat  in  Central  Colorado,  where  it  lives  in  company  with  Strtdon  (H»* 
mon).  Diesing,  who  made  the  species  known  in  18G0,  referred  to  it  a  Gordisf,  which 
Leidy  had  mentioned  without  a  specific  name  in  1857. 

GordiuH  fasciatuM  Haird.* — Body  furrowed  with  cross-lines,  attenuated  in  front  SQ^ 

•  ProcecdiDgii  Z^>yk>^\Ctil  Society  London,  1853,  21,  pi.  xxx,  f.  6. 
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sarronDded  with  circDlar  wrinkles  of  a  bright  browD,  besprinkled  with  broad  spots  of 
au  obscure  brown  ;  extremities  of  the  body  blackish.  Lenoth  of  the  female,  11^  inches ; 
thickness,  about  one-half  of  a  line.    North  America,  Britisn  Musenin. 

Gordius  reticulaitAs  Villot. — Anterior  extremity  endinj^  in  a  sharp  point.  Diameter  of 
the  body  increasing  from  the  anterior  end  to  the  posterior  extremity,  which  terminates 
in  a  trnncafed  point.  Ano-gcnitai  upertnre  broad.  Maroon-brown.  A  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral band  of  a  darker  brown.  Epideimis  areolated ;  areoles  forming  a  net-work,  with 
irregular  and  unequal  mesbcs,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  10  miU/Ciroes  of  a  millimeter. 
A  simple  border  of  small  papilla)  around  the  areoles.  Lengtb,  about  14  inches;  thick- 
ness, 1  millimeter.    California,  Museum  ot  Paris  (a  single  individual). 

I  have  identitied  a  specimen  of  this  species  from  California,  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Ed- 
wards to  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Gordius  varius  hmdy  (PlateLXIll.Fig.  6,*). — Body  very  long,  filiform,  attenuated  at 
each  extremity,  especially  at  the  anterior:  of  a  dirty-white  yellowish-brown,  also  very 
black,  shining,  areolated,  areoles  irregularly  pentagonal.  Head  surrounded  with  an  ob- 
scure brown  or  black  ring,  obliquely  truncated  and  terminated  by  a  transparent  cap. 
Mouth  situated  at  the  base  of  this  cap.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  male  reflected,  ter- 
minated by  two  conical,  recnrved,  obtuse,  and  divergent  lobes.*  Posterior  extremity 
of  the  female  trilobed,  lobes  almost  elliptical,  of  which  one  is  straighter  than  the 
other.  Length  of  male,  4-6^  inches ;  thickness,  |-^  of  a  line;  length  of  a  female,  5-12 
inches;  thickness,  ^-f  of  a  line. 

Habitat:  Very  common  in  the  rivers  of  North  America  ^Rancocas,  Augnsta,  Schuyl- 
kill, Delaware).  Observed,  also,  in  the  Niagara  by  Agassiz ;  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lake  Champlain  by  Baird.    . 

The  American  species  of  Mermis. — Although  the  genus  Mermia  is  very 
similar  in  external  appearance  to  OordiuSj  it  differs  greatly  in  internal 
structure,  and  in  the  embryo  being  unarmed  and  not  undergoing  a  met- 
amorphosis. The  species,  however,  are  parasitic  in  various  insects.  I 
quote  the  following  generic  characters  from  Carus's  Hand-Book  of 
Zoology,  giviug  a  free  translation  for  the  use  of  the  American  student: 

Gordim. — Head  without  papillflD  ;  a  short  ffisophagns  opening  into  the  cellular  con- 
tents of  the  body;  male  with  forked  tail;  genital  opening  between  the  forks:  no 
spiculum,  but  with  spines ;  female  opening  on  the  end  of  the  tail^  entire,  two  or  tnree 
pointed ;  without  any  lateral  expansions  (seiten  folder). 

Mermis. — Head  beset  with  papillae  ;  a  long  oesophagal  tube  sunk  in  the  cellular  con- 
tents of  the  body  (intestine  Y) ;  male  with  an  undivided  tail-end,  with  several  rows  of 
papilla)  and  two  spiculue ;  female  genital  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  with  lat- 
eral expansions. 

In  both  genera  the  intestine  ends  in  a  blind  sac,  there  being  no  anus. 

Mermis  elongaia  lje\(\y.\ — ^Yellowish-white,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  New 
Jersey. 

Mermis  crasHxcaudata  Leidy.t— Pure  white,  with  a  peculiar  tubercular  thickening  of 
the  integument  upon  the  caudal  extremity,  8  inches  in  length.    Philadelphia.    , 

Mermis  acuminata  Leidy.$ — Female.  Body  filiform,  pale  fuscous,  narrower  anteriorly. 
Head  conical,  truncate,  with  the  mouth  simple  and  unarmed.  Caudal  extremity 
thicker  than  the  head,  obtusely  rounded,  and  furnished  with  a  minnto  spur-like  process 
Length,  5  inches  8  lines  ;  cephalic  end  at  month,  j^i™"  ;  a  short  distance  below,  J'"™. 
middle  of  body,  ?"'*" ;  near  caudal  end,  ^^^  ;  mucro,  ^^^^  long,  ^j^o""  thick.  Parasitic 
in  the  larvro  of  the  coddling  mo\h  {Carpocapsa pomone.Ua)^  Philadelphia  and  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Professor  Riley  intorius  me  that  he  had  previously  to  the  publication  of  Professor 
Leidy^s  article  found  a  hair-worm  in  the  body  of  a  coddling  worm.  Professor  Leidy  has 
observed  a  white  hair-worm  {Mermis  sp.  ?)  proceeding  from  the  Carolina  grasshopper, 
Oedipoda  Carolina  (Linn.),  while  the  hitter  was  struggling  in  a  ditch  iiito  which  it  had. 
jumped  from  being  alarmed.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  occasional 
app*^aranco  of  a  Gordius  in  a  drinking-trough  or  a  puddle  on  the  road.  (Aiuer.  Ent., 
ii,  195.) 

•In  his  article,  **  The  Gordius  or  hair-worm"  (American  Entomologist,  ii,  193, 
1870),  ProfeHsor  Leidy  describes,  under  the  name  of  Gordius  Jontjilobalvs^  a  form  which 
he  regards  as  a  distinct  species,  IxMUg  slenderer  than  the  true  varius,  with  the  forks  of 
the  tail  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  and  the  forks  do 
not  ii:clude  at  their  base  a  crescontic  fold,  as  in  the' former.  The  genital  pore  is  a 
little  ?n  advance  of  the  division  of  the  tail. 

tProceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphi.'*,  1852,  v,  2G3. 

*  The  same,  p.  26i{. 

$  Proceedings  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1^75,  14. 
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REMEDIES. 

The  locust  uiay  be  most  ellectually  dealt  witb  wbile  in  tbe  egg-btate. 
Boiiuties  sbould  be  paid  by  tbe  dillerent  States  and  Territories, 
as  is  done  by  European  governments.  As  tbe  eggs  are  laid  very 
close  together  and  only  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  the  top  soil  might 
be  gathered  into  heaps  and  heated  through  by  bonfires,  or  passed 
through  crushing  mills,  or  the  egg-sacs  picked  out  by  women  and  chil- 
dren and  liberal  bounties  be  paid — so  much  a  bushel — by  town  or  county 
inspectors,  and  then  burned.  Deep  x)lowing  and  heav^^  rolling  are  very 
advisable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  harrowing  the  field  in  autumn  so  that 
the  egg-sacs  may  be  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  frost  and  birds  and 
hogs  and  cattle. 

When  the  locust  is  still  wingless  it  does  the  most  harm,  and  can  then 
be  best  kept  within  due  limits.  In  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  irrigation  is 
practiced  almost  entirely,  fields  can  be  flooded,  the  ditches  can  be  oiled, 
and  myriads  be  destroyed.  Oil  or  any  greasy  substance  is  the  best  remedy 
in  dealing  with  any  insect,  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  insects  do 
not  breathe  air  through  the  mouth,  but  inhale  it  through  small  open- 
ings (spiracles)  in  the  side  of  the  body  ;  if  these  holes  are  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind,  they  die  at  once.  By  taking  en- 
ergetic measures;  the  farmers  of  Colorado,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Byers's 

letter  on  p. ,  in  the  spring  of  1870  etfectually  destroyed  the  young 

brood.  Fowls  should  also  be  turned  among  them  ;  the  soil  should  be 
rolled  so  as  to  crush  them,  and  trenches  dug  and  filled  with  straw  and 
set  on  fire  and  the  locusts  driven  into  them  with  switches,  or  prairie- 
fires  be  lighted  in  a  circle  around  them,  and  the  locusts  driven  into  them. 
In  Colorado  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  evinced  in  dealing 
with  the  locust,  as  may  bo  seen  in  reading  the  two  following  extracts 
from  the  newspapers,  which  contain  some  useful  practical  remedies : 

This  is  how  tho  embattled  fanners  of  Colorado  deal  with  the  grasshoppers :  A  loni; 
sheet-iron  box,  open  at  the  top,  is  swung  close  to  the  ground,  between  two  wheels,  by 
which  it  is  moved  over  the  field.    Rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  bending  forward  from  the  rear,  is  a  broad  sheet  of  tin  or  sheet-iron.    When  in  nse 
a  fire  is  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  then  pushed  aj^ainst  the  wind,  tbe 
overhanging  wing  or  sail  taking  the  hoppers  as  they  rise,  and  teeding  them  in  the 
llaraes  in  a  hurry.    Sometimes  a  miniature  windmill  is  added  to  the  outfit,  and  socks 
in  all  the  locusts  for  yards  and  yards  around,  destroying  them  by  millions.    MiUiona 
more  have  been  drowned  in  irrigating  ditches  by  cunningly-devised  traps  which  pre- 
vent their  escape  from  the  water.    While  they  were  young  and  green,  and  before  tneir 
wings  were  grown,  several  tons  of  them  were  destroyed  by  a  confidence  same  which 
deserves  description.    Between  the  young  hoppers  and  the  young  wheat  long  rows  of 
dry  straw  were  strewn,  which  soon  became  liternlly  black  and  alive  with  the  wri^ 
gling  little  insects.    When  no  more  hoppers  could  be  accommodated,  the  straw  wss 
fired.    Another  device  was  to  drag  over  the  hopper-infested  regions  a  tarpaulin  plenti- 
fully coated  on  the  under  side  with  coal-tar,  which  is  instant  death  to  the  pests.    Still, 
with  all  these  disadvantages  against  them,  grasshoppers  are  appiirontly  as  numerous 
as  ever. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  are  busily  fighting  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  appeared 
in  immense  swarms.  A  letter  fiom  Denver  says  they  *^  sluice  them  down  the  ditohM 
with  water,  gather  them  up  in  heaps  and  burn  them  ;  for  the  water  will  only  collect, 
and  not  drown,  these  very  vital  pests.  They  set  cans  of  oil,  dripping  slowly,  at  the 
heads  of  their  ditches,  and  the  slightest  touch  of  the  oily  film,  Hosting  down  with  tho 
running  water,  destroys  the  young  grasshopper.  They  drag  the  gi'oiind  with  hai^e 
harrows,  covered  with  blazing  brush,  and  the  flame  scorches  its  tiny  millions  to  death' 
They  draw  papers  or  platforms  smeared  with  tar  along  the  fields,  and  the  insects,  tiy* 
ing  to  hop  over,  fall  on  the  tar  and  stick  there.  With  all  these  devices  they  only  tbls 
out  the  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  I  find  in  an  editorial  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  November  22,  1870 : 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  have  demonstrated  the  fact  thart  they  can  snccessfally  ooBi* 
bat  and  conquer  the  young  gnisshopper.    They  undertook  the  fight  with  extreme  n- 
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Inctance,  but  won  the  victory  with  less  than  half  the  trouble  they  expected.  Only 
those  who  feared  to  plant  last  spring,  or  those  who  planted  so  late  that  the  Hying 
swarms  in  August  caught  their  nnripened  grain,  are  now  mourning  the  lack  of  good 
crops.  If  they  now  had  information  that  grasshopper-eggs  are  deposited  plentifully 
in  Laramie  Plains,  the  Sweetwater  Country,  or  Upper  Green  River  Dasin,  none  would 
plant  late  next  spring.  All  crops  would  be  put  in  early  and  harvested  in  July,  because 
they  would  know  that  if  swarms  of  grasshoppers  Latch  in  any  of  the  regions  named, 
next  spring  the  prevailing  winds  will  be  likely  to  bring  their  devouring  hosts  down 
upon  Colorado  about  the  second  week  of  August.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  any 
egg-laying  swarms  invaded  those  countries  in  Angnst,  September,  or  October  last  or 
not.  So  rar  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  we  are  just  as  ignorant  this  year  as  we  wore 
in  the  fall  of  1663  prior  to  the  first  and  most  astonishing  invasion  of  August,  1864. 
Consequently,  half  tbe  farmers,  instead  of  planting  in  February  and  March,  will  put 
it  off  until  May,  and  then  trust  to  luck.  If  no  grasshoppers  come,  all  right;  if  they 
do  come  and  eat  np  the  barley  and  wheat  in  the  milk  and  the  corn  when  the  tassels 
are  shooting,  they'll  curse  the  country  and  their  own  hanl  fate — ^laziness. 

AlthoDgh  no  one  can  tell  now  with  present  light,  or  rather -darkness,  whether  or  not 
flying  swarms  of  grasshoppera  are  likely  to  sconrge  Colorado  next  fall,  we  are  a^  pretty 
certain  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  young  ones  in  the  spring,  and  that  some  other 
country  will  get  them  **  on  the  wing  '*  in  the  fall.  It  will  probably  be  Southern  Kan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  or  Texas.  They  may  reach  Southwestern  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 
Conseqnently,  the  News  advises  the  people  in  that  direction  to  plant  early  and  mainly 
of  crops  that  will  be  harvested  by  the  20th  of  July.  The  grasshoppers  that  hatch  here 
will  fly  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  from  higher  latitude  and  altitude. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  in  1876  were  quite  saecessfal  in  combating 
thelocnst.  The  best  account  of  their  mode  of  fightiuj?  them  appears  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Max  Clark,  of  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  those  natural  barriers  to  their  progress  eastward — climate 
and  soil — it  is  hardly  safe  to  assort  that  they  may  not  yet  reach  much  farther  intD  the 
older  States  than  they  have  heretofore  succeeded  in  penetrating.  It  is  true  they  thrive 
b^t  in  a  dry  climate,  but  tbey  can  exist  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  a  wet  one  ;  they 
prefer  a  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  but  the  conditions  not 
being  so  favorable  they  will  lay  them  in  heavy  wet  soil,  with  no  apparent  injury  to 
their  vitality.  They  have  been  known  to  hatch  in  this  vicinity  on  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  in  soil  almost  marshy  in  its  texture.  I  have  myself  known  them  to  come  forth 
in  an  apparently  i>erfectly  healthy  condition  from  soil  too  wet  to  plow. 

While,  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  we  can  have  no  great  faith  in  any  method  of  general 
destruction,  there  aro  means  of  defense  which  at  times  are  very  eflective,  and  which 
are  always  worth  trying.  In  this  State  our  main  reliance  is  on  water.  We  surround 
our  fields  with  ditches,  and  into  the  water  we  drop  kerosene  oil,  which  covers  the  sur- 
face and  kills  the  young  grasshoppers  at  the  touch.  When  they  deposit  eggs  in  the 
fields,  as  they  frequently  do,  we  watch  for  their  hatching  and  scatter  straw  over  them 
as  they  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  burn  them  if  possible  before  they  get  scatt'Cred. 
When  young  grasshoppers  attack  a  crop  they  generally  do  so  in  a  compact  body,  much 
in  the  form  ota  line  of  battle,  and  for  a  short  time  at  least  after  striking  the  vegeta- 
tion do  not  scatter,  bnt  eat  the  border  clean  as  they  go.  At  such  times  they  are  easily 
destroyed,  and  any  farmer  who  has  straw  stacks  and  teams  can,  if  quick  and  energetic, 
generally  save  his  cn>p  by  spreading  straw  on  the  advancing  line  and  burning  them. 
When  grasshoppers  have  invaded  a  field  of  young  grain,  or  have  hatched  in  it,  and 
have  become  scattered  through  it  before  they  have  been  discovered,  then  another  line 
of  policy  must  be  pursued,  and  one  not  so  certain  of  success.  We  nse  a  fire-machine, 
which  may  be  described  as  being  a  net-work  of  heavy  wire  (telegraph-wire  is  good) 
upon  runners  of  iron  alK>ut  4  inches  high,  npon  which  straw,  coal,  or  wood  is  burned 
as  the  machine  is  drawn  by  horses  attached  to  long  rods,  meeting  at  a  point  15  or  20 
feet  in  advance  of  the  machine.  The  machines  vary  in  width  from  8  to  12  feet  in  their 
sweep,  and  are  about  ^  feet  deep  from  front  to  rear,  with  a  sheet-iron  cover  attached 
to  the  rear  and  raised  from  1  to  2  feet  high  in  front  to  throw  the  flames  downward 
through  the  net-work  of  wire  as  the  machine  proceeds.  This  kills  the  young  hoppers 
without  generally  seriously  injuring  the  grain. 

We  also  use  a  platform  of  zinc  or  canvas,  or  even  thin  boards  from  6  to  10  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide,  npon  which  is  spread  coal-tar  with  a  broom  or  whitewash-brush,  from 
a  pailful  of  liquid  ready  for  the  purpose.  This  is  dragged  by  hand  or  with  a  horse. 
The  runners  under  the  platform  are  only  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  the  hoppers 
jump  on  to  the  tarred  surface  and  stick  fast  as  the  machine  is  moved  along.  This  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  about  as  eflectual  as  the  fire- 
machines,  while  not  costing  nearly  so  much  in  construction  or  for  ruuning-exj^euoA^. 
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KcroHene  oil  is  a  valaable  agent  wbcDover  it  is  practicaLle  to  use  it,  both  to  destroy  the 
grasshoppers  and  to  prevcut  their  depredations.  A  Ri>ooDfulof  oil,  kept  well  ehakea 
up  in  a  watering-pot  tilled  with  water,  and  sprinkled  upon  melon-vines,  squash-vineSy 
or  any  other  garden  vegetables,  will  enectnally  prevent  their  destruction.  It  is  a  cheap 
moans  of  defense  and  easily  applied  on  a  small  scale.  Various  methods  are  in  use  for 
the  destraction  of  the  eggs  where  they  are  known  to  be  deposited.  Deep  fall  or  early 
spring  plowing  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  destroy  them,  sometimes  wholly  and 
sometimes  only  in  part,  but  always  seriously  affecting  their  vitality.  A  flock  of  sheep 
having  the  run  of  a  stalk-field  of  mine  last  season  completely  destroyed  a  large  deposit 
of  eggs.  The  ground  was  very  loose  and  dry,  and  the  surface  l>ecomiuc  completely 
pulverized  and  cut  up  with  their  feet^  not  one  of  them  ever  hatched.  Birds  are  au 
important  aid  in  their  destruction,  and  m  loose  soils  they  scratch  out  and  eat  eoormoos 
numbers  of  them.  The  much-despised  skunk,  too,  is  a  most  desirable  friend  to  man  in 
this  contingency.  A  single  skunk  will  often  clear  an  acre  of  ground,  even  in  sod,  of 
all  grasshopper-eggs.  No  farmer  in  the  West  who  has  good  sense  will  kill  skunks. 
They  deserve  to  bo  propagated,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  nurse  them  on  young 
chickens. 

To  defend  a  field  of  grain  against  flying  grasshoppers,  altogether  different  tactios  mngt 
be  employed.  Clouds  of  dense  smoke  made  from  burning  old  rags  wet  with  keroaons 
oil,  or  by  burning  coal-tar  or  sulphur  in  diiferiut  parts  of  the  fields,  have  proved  quite 
successful  when  thoroughly  tried.  Sometimes  also  they  may  be  driven  from  a  field  by 
dragging  ropes  through  the  grain,  on  which  are  tied  newspapers  or  rags ;  when,  how- 
ever, they  are  tired  with  a  long  flight  and  are  hungry  from  long  fasting,  this  latter 
method  is  generally  of  little  avail.  In  this  State  the  young  grasshopper  is  oar  worst 
enemy,  our  principal  crop  being  wheat.  The  flying  host<s  seldom  get  here  in  time  to 
injure  it.  When  we  came  out  here  the  old  settlers  told  us  they  only  had  grasshoppers 
about  once  in  seven  years ;  that  season  being  free  from  them  seemed  to  lend  weight 
to  the  statement.  The  next  year  bringing  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  them,  they  said  they 
usually  came  every  other  year,  but  as  we  have  had  them  every  year  since,  they  now 
say  they  generally  stay  about  seven  years  in  a  place.  I'erhaps,  after  all,  the  **  fourteen- 
year  locusts''  would  be  an  appropriate  designation  ;  at  least  we  look  upon  them  as  being 
a  permanent  investment,  and  make  our  plans  to  fight  them  always.  We  have  a  fair 
amount  of  eggs  planted  for  next  year's  crop. 

In  Iowa  the  farmers  spread  bay  or  straw  over  the  surface.  "At  night 
the  young  insects  would  gather  under  it,  and  immense  numbers  were 
burned  up  in  this  manner.  Plowing  is  resorted  to  this  fall  '(187G)  ia 
some  localities  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  eggs  deep,  by  which  it  is 
said  they  will  rot.  Other  methods  have  been  used,  such  as  catching 
them,  and  machines  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose.  Kolliug  tLe 
ground  in  the  spring  had  also  been  suggested  as  a  means  for  destro^iDg 
the  young  insects."    (Proc.  Conference  of  Governors.) 

Some  important  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  a^e  cont^iined  in  the 
following  x)roclamation  of  the  governor  of  Minnesotai  here  reprinted 
from  the  Grasshopper  Conference  pamphlet : 

State  of  Minnesota,  Executive  Department, 

iiaint  Paulf  August  30, 1876. 

The  continued  and  increasin;;  ravages  of  the  locusts  or  grasshoppers  in  many  of  the 
Tctrritories  and  States  of  the  Union  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  serions  to  warrant 
a  Uioeting  of  the  governors  of  such  States  and  Territories  for  consultation,  with  a  view 
to  seok  congressional  aid,  or  otherwise  secure  combined  action  in   resistance  of  tb0 
growing  evil.    Snch  conference  has  been  called  to  meet  in  October.    Meantime  the 
widening  areaof  the  visitations  of  these  insects  in  this  State  induces  me  without  delay 
to  urge  the  people  whose  interests  are  most  directly  involved,  to  assemble  in  public 
meetings  in  their  several  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  intet- 
changing  views,  and  devising  plans  of  concerted  action  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects, 
and  tor  a  common  defense  against  their  ravages.    Both  the  correction  of  exaggented 
reports,  and  the  promotion  of  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  Ojctaal  evil  to  be  eo* 
countered,  it  is  believed,  would  result  from  this  course,  while  the  hope  of  thus  attainfoi; 
practical  means  of  mutual  protection  certainly  justifies  a  united  and  energetic  oflfort 
in  behalf  of  an  object  common  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  the  concurrent  belief  of  all  who  have  given  close  attention  to  the  snbject  that 
it  is  practicable  to  destroy  the  pests  in  great  measure  or  to  insure  a  vast  mitigation  of 
the  worst  results,  by  the  timely,  concerted,  and  persistent  eilbrts  of  the  several  cora- 
niunities  directly  concerned,  anil  the  employment  of  simple  agencies  readily  available* 
To  this  end  1  have  taken  pains  to  collect,  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  informal  ion  of 
the  several  modes  which  have  been  successfully  employed,  which  I  here  detail  for  th« 
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coiiHideratioD  of  all  concerned,  and  I  earnestly  invoke  the  united  and  resolate  action  of 
the  people  in  a  manful  defense  against  a  common  enemy : 

First.  The  crushing  of  the  insects  by  rollers  and  other  implements,  and  the  catching 
of  them  by  bags  and  traps  during  the  season  of  copulation  or  mating,  when  by  reason 
of  their  stupid  and  inactive  condition  they  may  be  destroyed  in  vast  numbers.  This 
is  the  first  and  vital  step  toward  their  destruction,  and  can  be  resorted  to  immediately, 
the  insects  being  in  the  condition  named  from  about  the  middle  of  Angnst  variously 
until  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Second.  The  plowing  under  deeply  of  the  eggs  and  the  thorough  harrowing  of  the 
bare,  dry  knolls  and  other  comparatively  small,  warm  spots  where  the  eggs  are  depos- 
ited, so  as  to  dislodge  them  from  their  cells  or  pods,  which  destroys  their  germinating 
power.  New  breaking  being  a  favorite  resort  for  such  egg  deposits,  this  mode  of  de- 
struction is  readily  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm-work,  for  which  purpose 
these  operations  shonld  be  delayed  till  as  late  a  period  in  the  fall  as  practicable. 

Third.  Co-operative  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  prairie-grass  until  the  proper 
season  for  its  burning  in  the  spring,  by  means  of  extended  fire-guards  along  township 
boundaries  or  other  large  are9«,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  plowed  strips  or  by- 
wide  parallel  furrows  and  the  careful  burning  of  the  intervening  space.  The  burning 
of  the  grass  thus  preserved,  when  tilled  with  the  young  grasshoppers  in  the  spnng,  has 
been  found  to  bo  a  very  effectual  means  for  their  wholesale  destruction. 

Fourth.  The  placing  of  loose  straw  on  or  near  the  hatching-places,  into,  which  the 
young  insects  gather  for  protection  from  the  cold  in  early  spring,  where  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  firing  the  straw  at  a  proper  time.  To  this  end  straw  should  be  carefully 
saved  and  not  needlessly  destroyed  at  thrashing-time. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  deep,  narrow  ditches,  with  deeper  pits  at  intervals,  as  a 
defense  against  the  approaching  insects  in  their  infant  condition.  Into  these  the 
young,  when  comparatively  helpless,  accumulate  in  vast  numbers  and  perish. 

Sixth.  The  sowing  of  grain  in  ^^ lands''  or  strips,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
leaving  narrow  vacant  spaces  through  which  to  run  deep  furrows  and  consti'uct  ditches 
into  w'hich  the  young  grasshoppers  may  be  driven  and  destroyed. 

Seventh.  The  catching  of  the  insects  at  various  stages,  and  especially  when  young 
,  and  comparatively  inactive,  by  means  heretofore  employed,  and  by  such  improved  iu- 
'  struments  and  processes  as  our  experience  may  suggest. 

Eighth.  And,  finally,  the  driving  of  the  winged  and  matured  enemy  from  the 
ripening  grain  by  passing  over  it  stretched  ropes  continually  to  and  fro,  aided  by 
annoying  smoke  from  burning  straw  or  other  smudges,  and  by  loud  and  discordant 
noises  made  by  striking  tin  vessels,  and  by  shrieking  and  yelling  with  the  voice,  which 
are  said  to  aid  in  disturbing  the  pests  and  inducing  their  flight. 

Lnt  the  common  enemy  be  thus  fought  at  every  stage  of  his  existence  and  at  every 
point  of  his  attack.  Each  one  of  the  modes  here  prescribed  will  doubtless  aid  to 
reduce  the  grand  total  of  the  annual  destruction,  while  all  of  them,  faithfully  pursued 
in  succession,  together  with  other  methods  to  be  devised,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
will  achieve  substantial  exemption  from  loss,  or  avert  its  saddest  effects.  But  should 
all  means  fail,  there  will  remain  the  consciousness  of  having  made  such  helpful  and 
assiduous  attempts  as  deserved  success. 

The  danger  of  weakening  the  habit  of  self-reliance  among  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
difiiculty  of  reaching  the  most  worthy  recipients  of  public  aid,  renders  the  distribu- 
tion of  seed-grain  and  other  assistance  heretofore  extended  to  the  suflerers  of  very 
questionable  i)oIicy ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  all  persons  against  relying  upon 
public  aid  of  this  character.  Whatever  action  may  bo  taken  by  the  next  legislature 
or  b^'  Congress  should  wisely  contemplate  future  protection  rather  than  indemnity  for 
past  losses,  and,  if  practicable,  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  such  as  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  help  themselves.  At  all  events,  if  aid  or  succor  of  any  kind  or  from  any 
quarter  may  reasonably  be  expected,  it  will  be  both  better  deserved  and  better  em- 
ployed after  courageous  and  determined  efforts  shall  have  been  made  for  self-protection. 

J.  S.  riLSBURY,  Governor. 

At  the  grasshopper  conference,  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilber  made  the  follow- 
ing important  suggestions  regarding  the  remedial  measures  to  be  taken: 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  meeting  are  two,  viz : 

1.  The  securing  of  national  aid  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  research  concerning  the 
I(»custs  in  the  distant  or  monntain  regions,  where  they  are  said  to  originate,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  such  facts  as  may  assist  in  exterminating  them  at  their  source  or 
native  haunts. 

2.  To  discuss  such  plans  as  may  bo  advisable  in  defending  the  localities  now  threat- 
ened by  them  during  the  coming  year  of  1877,  or  such  regions  as  are  now  occupied  by 
their  eggs. 

There  is  no  doubt  ns  regards  the  afifiistance  sought  for  from  the  Government.  The 
emergency  is  so  great  and  applies  to  so  n'any  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  nearly  one- 
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half  of  our  ronimonwi'altb,  tbnt  onr  repn^Hentatives  aii<l  goverDora  and  otiiers  in 
aiitbority  will  all  unite  in  obtainiuj;  tbe  aid  ueoded  to  prosecute  tbe  scientific  research 
referred  to. 

Tbe  subject  which  most  concerns  us  is  the  adoption  of  any  or  all  the  successful 
means  already  known,  or  such  as  may  bo  provided,  for  a  general  and  systematic  cru- 
sade ap^aiust  locusts  next  year. 

It  is  not  certain  that  we  shall  have  the  impending' invasion  in  1877.  They  may 
wholly  disappear,  as  they  did  from  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1807,  without  doing  any 
damage. 

Within  the  last  thirty  days  I  have  examined  many  thousands  of  the  eggs  in  South- 
eastern Nebraska,  and  find  a  large  proportion  already  destroyed.  Those  in  the  hard 
ground,  such  as  roadsides,  are  best  preserved;  while  those  in  soft  ground,  such  as 
stubble  corn-fields,  or  gardens,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  carried  away  or  consumed  by 
some  predatory  insect.  But  whatever  the  results  may  be  in  the  spring,  it  is  wise 
meanwhile  to  disseminate  among  the  people  everj'where  descriptions  of  every  known 
device  or  remedy,  whether  meclianical  or  chemical,  by  which  wo  may  secure  partial, 
if  not  good,  average  crops.  The  people  are  generally  uninformed  on  this  subject; 
they  di^not  know  what  to  do.  Arm  them  with  reliable  facts,  modes  of  destruction, 
and  we  will  have  a  home  army  of  millions  of  men,  who  will  fight  vigorously  for  their 
farms  and  gardens. 

Those  who  understand  these  matters  in  Nebraska  have  succeeded  in  driving  off  hordes 
of  these  locusts  and  saving  their  crops.  Governor  Furnas,  who  last  year  lost  heavily 
by  them,  has  now  no  fear  either  as  to  his  farm  or  nursery.  **  He  has  met  the  enemy  anil 
they  are  his."  His  modes  are  exceedingly  simple,  as  he  has  explained  them.  Another 
man  in  this  same  county  raised  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  by  making  a  ditch  as  a 
barrier  against  the  creeping,  unfledged  locusts ;  the  ditch  sloping  to  the  coming  boats, 
but  steep  on  the  other  side. 

One  man,  in  Saline  County,  invented  a  long  box  and  placed  it  on  wheels,  so  that  it 
would  catch  all  the  locusts  as  it  approached  them.  By  this  means  hn  saved  his  corn- 
field. 

Another  man,  in  York  County,  burned  brimstone  in  a  largo  pan  with  a  long  handle, 
and  drew  it  through  his  corn-field  after  the  dying  locusts  hail  taken  the  country,  and> 
he  was  siicceHsful  in  saving  his  entire  crop. 

Again,  the  Meunonites  came  to  Nebniska  in  1874,  and  when  they  saw  the  first  invs- 
sion  of  locusts  in  August  of  that  year  did  not  mind  them  in  the  leattt;  nor  have  they 
manifested  any  concern  or  alarm  since.  The  reason  is,  the  Mennonites  were  familinr 
with  them  in  Russia,  and  knew  how  to  fight  them  successfully. 

Some  of  their  modes,  in  addition  to  cutting  ditches,  are  as  follows:  In  the  spring,  as 
the  locusts  begin  to  appear,  they  are  driven,  by  pushing  them  with  brush  or  brooms, 
to  the  grass  or  prairie,  which  isset  on  fire — that  is,  just  that  portion  of  the  prairie  which 
has  received  the  horde  from  the  plowed  field.  The  prairie-tire  is  then  put  out;  and  as 
they  appear  day  by  day,  more  locusts  are  driven  to  the  grass,  which  is  also  bume<l,  and 
BO  on  nntil  all  have  been  destroyed. 

When  tbe  locusts  are  coming  in  swarms  from  abroad,  the  Mennonites  build  small 
smoke- fires,  with  dry  or  <lauip  straw  or  prairie-grass,  making  fires  at  intervals  of  a  few 
rods  ovtT  a  forty  or  eighty  acre  field.  These  fires  or  smokes  are  kept  until  the  locasts 
have  pass(?d  over,  and  in  this  manner  the  crop  is  wholly  or  partly  saved. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  familiarize  the  pex)ple  with  these  cheap  and  simple  modes  of 
dostrnction  ;  and  while  much  can  be  done  through  the  press,  much  more  can  be  done 
by  organizing  the  counties,  towns,  and  districts  or  precincts  into  locust  clubs,  under 
the  authority  or  direction  of  the  governor  of  each  State  or  Territory,  who  may  tfrad 
some  competent  person  or  persons  over  the  State  to  assist  in  perfecting  such  organiza- 
tions and  selecting  the  most  available  men  as  local  committees,  who  can  receive  and 
distribute  such  printed  matter  as  the  governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  forward  for 
distribution.  In  this  way  a  whole  State  may  be  thoroughly  organize<!  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  entire  jiopulation  will  become  enthusiastic  in  preparing  for  and  carry- 
ing on  this  warfare. 

For  other  useful  bints  auil  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  to.an 
article  *'On  the  means  of  destroying  the  grasshopper,''  by  V.  Mots- 
chulsky,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner,  and  pab- 
lished  in  the  Smithsonian  Keport  for  1858. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  most  young  may  be  destroyed  by  good 
cultivation  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil.  Swarms  of  winged 
locusts  may  be  in  part  driven  off  by  smudges,  or  in  grain-fields  by 
hitching  a  long  rope  to  a  horse  and  dragging  it  over  tbe  grain,  tboi 
disturbing  the  locusts  and  driving  them  oft.  But  after  all  they  are  only 
driven  from  one  field  to  another,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive 
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them  off  on  an  extensive  scale.  Among  the  more  general  preventive 
measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  plains  and  prairies  of  the  West  is  the 
plantitig  of  forests  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  possible.  Farms  should 
be  hedged  in  with  growth  of  coniferous  trees,  willows,  and  perhaps  the 
JEucalipUis  can  be  planted  on  the  plains  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Da- 
kota, while  hard  and  pine  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  State  eastward  of 
the  plains.  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson  has  clearly'  brought  out  the  fact  that 
extensive  forests  prove,  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  flight  of  locusts,  and 
in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as  California  grasshoppers  do  not  swarm 
as  they  do  in  the  treeless  plains  and  prairies  of  the  West,  the  main  cause, 
next  to  the  climate,  being  undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  extensive  for- 
ests. As  the  far  West  becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  trees  become 
planted,  the  ravages  of  the  locust  will  be  checked  and  their  breeding 
places  disturbed  and  diminished.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  State  and  General  Government  should  foster  the  planting  of  forests 
along  railways  and  highways,  and  bounties  should  be  given  to  aid  in 
this  direction.  Farmers  should  co-operate  through  the  medium  of  their 
granges  and  other  organizations.  Moreover,  we  believe  the  time  has 
come  in  this  country  tor  legislation  to  promote  co-operation  among  agri- 
culturists in  dealing  with  the  locust,  army  and  cotton  worm,  chinch- 
bug,  canker  and  tent  worms,  and  other  injurious  insects.  The  active 
and  forehanded  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  legislation,  but  there  are 
always  enough  idle  and  thriftless  members  of  a  farming  as  well  as  any 
other  community  who  ought  to  be  compelled  to  labor  in  common  with 
their  neighbors  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.  When  in 
one  season,  as  in  the  summer  of  1874,  the  country  loses  $50,000,000  from 
the  attacks  of  the  locust  alone,  the  matter  is  sufiiciently  grave  to  attract 
the  attention  of  legislatures.  If  education  is  compulsory  and  vagrancy 
is  a  legal  offense,  surely  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  few 
should  be  punishable  by  law.  In  my  first  annual  reporton  the  injurious 
and  beneficial  insects  of  Massachusetts,  for  1871, 1  made  the  following 
suggestion  in  this  direction  : 

While  a  few  are  well  informed  as  to  the  losses  sastained  by  injarons  insects,  and  nse 
means  t-o  ward  off  their  attacks^  their  efforts  are  constantly  foiled  by  the  negligence  of 
their  neighbors.  As  illustrated  so  well  by  the  history  of  the  incursions  of  the  army-worm 
and  canker-worm,  it  is  only  by  a  combination  between  farmers  and  orchardists  that 
these  and  other  pests  can  be  kept  under.  The  matter  can  be  best  reached  bv  legislation. 
We  have  fish  and  game  laws ;  why  should  we  not  have  an  insect-law  f  Why  should  we 
not  frame  a  law  providing  that  farmers,  and  all  owning  a  garden  or  orchard,  should  co- 
operate in  taking  preventive  measures  against  injurious  insects,  such  as  the  early  or 
late  planting  of  cereals  to  avert  the  attacks  of  the  wheat-midge  or  Hessian-fly^  the  burn- 
ing of  stubble  in  the  autumn  and  spring  to  destroy  the  joint-worm,  the  combined  use  of 
proper  remedies  against  the  canker-worm,  the  various  cut- worms,  and  other  noxious 
caterpillars  f  A  law  carried  out  by  a  proper  State  entomological  constabulary,  if  it 
may  be  so  designated,  would  compel  the  idle  and  shiftless  to  clear  their  farms  and  gar- 
dens of  noxious  animals. 

State  legislation  has  also  lately  been  agitated  by  the  Massachusetta 
Horticultural  Society. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  locust  are  situated 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  Gould  not  the  Indians  be  compelled  to 
search  for  the  eggs  and  bring  them  in  to  the  Government  posts  and  be 
paid  in  food  and  clothing  f  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  compel  them  to  collect  both  eggs  and  winged  locusts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Government  officials,  and  thus  habits  of  industry  be  fostered, 
and  additional  inducements  thus  be  held  out  to  keep  them  on  their  res* 
ervatious. 

Locusts  may  also  be  eaten  as  food.  Millions  of  people  in  the  Old 
World  find  locusts  a  nutritious  and  palatable  diet;  why  should  nott\i!^ 
43  a  s 
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ludians  be  indaced  to  eat  them  f  In  times  of  famine  coald  not  the  set- 
tlers be  brought  to  store  them  ap  and  eat  themf  From  the  writer's  owq 
experience  locnsts  may  be  roasted  and  eaten  with  somewhat  of  a  relish^ 
and  Professor  Biley  in  his  entomological  reports  has  discossed  this  sub- 
ject at  length. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Bulletin  Mensnel  de  la  Soci^t^  d' Acclimation,  (An- 
gnsty  1875),  that  Dr.  Morrau,  a  physician  at  Donamenez,  in  Finist^re,  has 
thought  of  utilizing  the  African  locust  as  bait  for  the  sardine-fishery  in 
the  maritime  districts  of  the  coast  of  Mancha  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  doctor  hopes  to  substitute  this  new  bait  for  that  employed  until 
now  under  the  name  of  roe  (rogne),  and  the  price  of  which,  always 
increasing,  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  French  fishermen.  The 
locusts  cooked  in  sa4t  water  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  ground.  The 
IK)wder  obtained  seems  to  make  as  good  bait  as  roe.  It  has  a  dark  color 
like  that  of  the  pickled  roe  of  Norway.  It  preserves  all  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  locust  It  re-absorbs  the  pickle,  and  is  fatty,  unctuous, 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  Besides,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  re- 
sembling the  flesh  of  crawfish,  comminuted  and  dried  fish,  of  which  the 
sardines  are  very  fond.  The  insect  can  be  put  up  in  different  ways,  as 
made  into  biscuit,  jnckled,  salted,  pressed,  or  dried  in  the  sun.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  preparation  have  been  tried;  cooked  and  salted,  the 
insects  can  be  piled  up  in  cakes,  so  as  to  be  easily  packed  and  trans- 
)>orted.  They  can  also  be  thrown  alive,  pell-mell,  into  brine  and  pressed. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  employed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Algeria  recommends  smothering  the  locusts  in  soes,  then 
drying  in  the  sun.  The  bait  prepared  in  these  different  modes  has  been 
tried  at  Douamenez  with  good  results.  The  sardines  bit  at  them  eagerly. 
It  api>ears  that  in  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  sardines  there  have 
been  found  on  examination  the  remains  of  locnsts  which  the  fish  had 
swallowed.  This  last  fact,  stated  officially,  has  well  satisfied  the  mari- 
time i>opulatiou  of  Douarnenez. 

This,  possibly,  opens  up  a  new  industry  for  the  inhabitants  of  locost- 
riddeu  districts  in  the  West,  who  can  put  up  in  locust- years  large  quan- 
tities of  bait  for  the  market  East. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  locust-years  may  in  the  future  be 
predicted  by  our  meteorologists,  and  Government  attention  should  be 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
Weather-Signal  Bureau  and  meteorologists  should  be  given  during  the 
future  to  the  study  of  meteorological  cycles.  Years  of  unusual  heat 
and  dryness,  which  are  forerunners  of  locust  invasions,  may,  we  believe, 
in  the  future  be  predicted,  and  farmers  warned,  while  State  laws  provide 
that  in  years  of  plenty,  at  least  in  the  frontier  States,  stores  of  grain  be 
amassed  for  a  year  of  famine.  Thus,  by  the  predictions  of  locust-years, 
by  the  planting  of  forests,  and  the  free  use  of  the  telegraph  in  herald- 
ing their  migrations,  and  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  daily 
bulletins  of  their  direction  and  progress,  and  when  they  are  present  the 
enforcement  of  territorial  and  State  laws,  as  well  as  bounties  for  the 
eggs  and  young,  we  believe  that  millions  of  property  will  be  saved  to 
the  country,  and  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  American  people 
be  evinced  in  the  truly  agricultural  as  it  already  has  in  the  mechanical 
arts. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OUB  PRESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  LOOUST. 

1.  The  eggs  are  laid  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Jnly, 
Angnst,  and  September,  as  the  latitude  varies;  and  the  young  hatch  in 
April  and  May,  becoming  fledged  in  about  seven  weeks  from  early  in 
June  until  the  last,  swarming  from  the  first  of  July  until  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Birds  and  insects  eat  the  eggs  and  young,  and  a  mite,  Tachina  fly, 
and  hair-worms  infest  the  adults. 

2.  While  the  Rocky  Moufltaiu  locust  occurs  permanently  on  the  eaBt- 
ern  slope  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  on  the  high,  dry  plateaus  between 
4,000  and  7,000  feet  elevation,  the  district  liable  to  its  periodical  inva- 
sions is  between  latitudes  30°  and  52°,  and  longitudes  102^  and  93o.  It 
occurs,  though  of  smaller  si^,  in  California  and  New  England,  and  prob- 
ably in  British  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

3.  Its  migrations  take  place  at  irregular  intervals  during  or  after  hot 
or  dry  seasons,  when  immense  swarms  are  borne  from  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ain plateau  by  the  prevailing  westerly  and  northwesterly  winds,  some- 
times 500  or  1,000  miles,  into  British  America,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  where  they  lay  their  eggs. 

4.  The  progeny  of  the  emigrant  swarms  return  the  following  season 
in  a  general  northwest  direction  for  at  least  hundreds  of  miles,  to  near 
the  original  habitat  on  the  plains. 

5.  The  periodical  invasions  may  after  a  while  be  predicted  with  more 
or  less  certainty  should  Government  take  measures  to  appoint  suitable 
])ersons  to  observe  them,  or  delegate  the  task  to  the  Weather-Signal 
Bureau ;  meanwhile,  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  arrival  of  swarms 
may  be  announced  several  days  in  advance. 

6.  In  years  of  plenty  in  the  border  States  and  Territories,  grain  should 
be  stored  up  for  use  in  locust-years. 

7.  Preventive  measures,  such  as  planting  of  forests  along  lines  of  rail- 
roads, around  towns  and  extensive  farms;  the  nse  of  irrigation,  oiling 
ditches  and  canals,  bonfires  and  prairie-fires,  rolling  the  soil,  and  collection 
of  eggs ;  bounties  to  be  paid  by  Government  in  the  Territories,  or  by  the 
local  authorities  in  the  States  infested,  for  the  egg-sacs. 

8.  Co-operation  among  farmers  and  others  in  resisting  the  attacks  of 
insects  to  be  enforced  by  proper  legislation,  both  in  the  Territories  and 
border  States. 

9.  We  still  need  more  light  on  the  natural  history  and  migrations  of 
the  locust,  and  the  United  States  Government  should  appoint  entomol- 
ogists, who  should  study  the  locust  comprehensively  for  several  y^ars  in 
succession.  Local  entomologists  should  be  appointed  for  each  Territory, 
and  the  border  State  legislatures  should  appoint  salaried  entomologist^ 
to  further  study  and  report  on  the  locust,  and  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
until  the  entire  subject  be  studied,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  be 
freely  diffused  among  the  agricultural  community. 

FUBTHER  INFORMATION  NEEDED. 

It  may  be  found  on  subsequent  examination  that  some,  if  not  many, 
so-called  facts  and  inductions  from  such  facts  given  in  this  report  are 
erroneous.  Indeed,  regarding  the  laws  regulating  the  migrations  of  the 
locust,  the  greater  the  number  of  facts  observed,  and  the  greater  the 
area  of  observation,  the  less  certain  seem  the  opinions  already  formed 
by  entomologists.  Repeated  observations  by  reliable  entomologists  and 
the  careful  sifting  of  facts  recorded  by  unscientific  observers  are  needed 
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before  we  can  decide  what  is  true  and  what  is  erroneoas  in  the  pablished 
accoants  of  the  western  locust. 
The  following  points  need  to  be  especially  studied  and  cleared  up: 

1.  How  early  in  the  summer  are  the  eggs  laid  in  Minnesota! 

2.  The  direction  of  flight  and  history  of  the  newly-fledged  swarms  in 
Minnesota  particularly,  as  well  as  in  Texas  and  Indian  Territory. 

3.  Is  the  supposed  northwesterly  return-flight  of  the  locust  from 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  late  in  June  an  invariable  occorrence, 
or  do  the  swarms  fly  in  other  directions? 

4.  What  is  the  fate  of  those  early  summer  swarms;  and  (a)  do  they 
iB^y  eggs  in  the  region  directly  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  or  (b)  fly 
north  iuto  British  America,  or  are  they  scattered  on  the  plains  midway 
between  the  border  States  and  the  Kocky  Mountain  plateau,  and  lay 
eggs  for  swarms  which  afSict  the  border  States  the  following  year ;  or 
(c)  do  they  fail  to  reach  favorable  breeding-places  and  lay  but  few  eggsf 

5.  The  exceptions  to  the  northwest  direction  of  the  migrations  from 
the  border  States  should  be  fully  stated,  and  if  there  be  such  exceptions, 
the  causes,  local  or  meteorological,  carefully  inquired  into. 

6.  Ascertain  in  Minnesota  the  length  of  time  between  the  acquisition 
of  wings  and  oviposition. 

7.  Make  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  of  the 
.Europeo- Asiatic  locust  survive  a  temperature  of — ^26^  Fahr. 

8.  Do  cold,  wet  springs  and  thawing  and  freezing  late  in  the  winter 
destroy  the  eggs  ? 

9.  Do  the  locusts  always  copulate  immediately  after  acquiring  wings  f 

10.  Duration  of  the  sexual  act — (more  than  20  minutes?) 

11.  How  many  times  does  the  same  female  receive  the  male  t 

12.  How  many  males  will  a  single  female  receive  f 

13.  How  many  females  will  a  single  male  impregnate? 

14.  How  many  times  does  the  same  female  lay  eggs  f 

15.  Does  a  female  lay  more  than  one  packet  of  eggsf 

16.  Does  a  female  lay  more  than  one  packet  of  eggs  after  a  single 
impregnation  f 

17.  State  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  in  a  packet. 

18.  State  the  number  of  days  after  copulation  before  the  eggs  are 
laid — (more  or  less  than  seven  days  ?) 

19.  Does  Caloptenus  spreim  copulate  with  other,  and  what,  species ; 
does  it  hybridize  with  other  species,  particularly /<?iiiiir-ru&rum,  or  var. 
atlanisf    Are  the  hybrids  (if  any  are  produced)  fertile! 

20.  State  observed  (not  estimated)  rapidity  of  movement  of  swarms 
in  the  larval  state,  ana  whether  they  migrate  in  the  morning  or  evening, 
or  both  ? 

21.  After  which  molt  do  the  young  locusts  begin  to  assemble  in  small 
flocks  and  mass  with  larger  ones — after  the  flrst  or  second  moltt 

22.  Do  the  young  wingless  locusts  move  and  feed  by  night  t 

23.  Do  the  swarms  of  winged  locusts  descend  towa^  sunset,  and  at 
what  time  ?    At  what  time  do  they  take  wing  in  the  morning  t 

24.  Make  careful  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  the  wind  on  their 
migrations.  Are  they  wholly  dependent  on  favorable  winds  to  bear 
them  on  in  the  course  they  usually  take,  and  do  the  locosts  wait  for 
favorable  winds  ? 

25.  Ascertain  western  limits  of  Caleptenus  spretusy  and  the  range  of 
its  var.  atlanis. 
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Tfv  Eastern  Red-Leggrd  Locust,  Jcrydium  femur^rubmm  De  Geer;  Calopienun 
femnr-rubrum  White  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  5  &). — A  mediam-sized  grasshopper,  the  male  dif- 
feriDg  chiefly  from  the  male  aprelus  in  the  end  of  the  abdomen  not  being  notched, 
but  ronnded  and  mach  blanter ;  ranging  from  Labrador  and  Canada  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  the  border  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  not  extending  aonth  of 
latitude  35^,  occasionally  in  dry  seasons  becoming  very  destructive  and  gathering  in 
local  swarms,  but  not  commonly  migrating  far  from  its  breeding-place. 

All  that  has  been  published  in  regard  to  the  breeding-habits  of  the 
eastern  red-legged  locust  is  the  following  passage  in  Harrises  Treatise 
on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusetts :  '^  It  comes  to  maturity  with 
us  by  the  latter  part  of  July ;  some  broods,  however,  a  little  earlier, 
and  others  later.  It  is  most  plentiful  and  destructive  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  and  does  not  disappear  till  some  time  in 
October."  Of  the  larva  and  its  habits  we  have  nothing  on  record,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  hatches  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  and  as  the 
latitude  varies  becomes  winged  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  or  sooner.  I 
have  observed  the  locusts  copulating  and  laying  their  eggs  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  during  the  middle  and  last  of  September,  after  th«  first  frosts, 
and  they  continue  doing  so  into  October.  While  they  oviposit  in  the 
soil  of  upland  meadows  and  hay-fields,  they  are  more  commonly  seen  in 
hard  gravelly  paths  in  company  with  (Edipoda,  Sordidaj  and  Carolina^ 
and  other  grasshoppers.  Having  put  a  few  into  a  glass  jar  partly  filled 
with  dirt  1  was  able  to  observe  the  process. 

I  placed  several  G.  femur  ruhrum  under  glass  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
gravelly  soil.  The  insect  in  boring  into  the  ground  brings  the  end  of 
its  abdomen  forward  so  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  end  of  the  abdomen,  armed  with  its  stout  spines,  is  then 
slowly  thrust  down,  not  being  retracted  during  the  operation  unless  the 
insect  is  disturbed.  The  hole  thus  made  is  not  over  an  inch  deep  and 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  4,  represents 
this  species  after  the  hole  has  been  made.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
egg-sac  and  eggs  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  figure.  It  is  15  milli- 
meters long  and  5  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  eggs  being  shown 
through  the  thin  wall  of  the  sac,  which  in  those  I  have  seen  is  thinner 
and  lighter  than  in  G,  spretusy  the  amount  of  the  spongy  substance  se- 
creted by  the  insect  being  perhaps  less.  I  have  ventured  to  represent 
a  mass  of  this  glutinous  matter  coming  from  the  body  of  the  female*  It  is 
possible  that  the  drawing  (made  by  Mr.  Emerton,  from  a  sketch  made  by 
myself  from  life)  is  incorrect  in  this  particular.  The  spongy  glutinous 
substance  (probably  a  modiQed  silky  secretion)  may  be  deposited  in 
part  at  first  and  the  eggs  arranged  in  it,  passing  out  of  the  end  of  the 
oviduct  singly.*  The  cockroach  ejects  her  eggs  all  at  once  and  con- 
tained in  a  sac.  In  the  egg-sacs  which  I  observed  the  eggs  were  not 
arranged  so  regularly  as  in  those  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  During 
the  process  the  abdomen  is  nearly  half  longer  than  usual  and  greatly 
distended.  The  eggs  are  curved  cylindrical,  of  the  same  form  as  in  C. 
spreius^  but  considerably  smaller,  being  4  millimeters  in  length.  The 
chorian  is  pitted  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  is  a  similar  constriction 
at  the  posterior  end. 

In  (Edipoda  aordida  the  egg-mass  is  14  millimeters  long  and  5  milli- 
meters in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  of  the  usual  size  and  5  millimeters 
in  length. 

From  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith's  description  (Proceedings  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  !N^atural  History)  of  the  mode  of  oviposition  in  OhoSalHa  caih 

*  Mr.  W.  8.  Dallas  thinks  that  the  glatiDons  mass  is  first  prodnced  by  the  iiiMct,aod 
the  eggs  afterward  laid  in  it.    (Zoological  Record  for  1867.)    Farther obflervmtioDt 
necessary  to  determine  this  i>oint;  they  can  (p.  4C0)  easily  be  made,  howeT«r. 
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spersa^  it  woald  appear  that  the  eggs  are  probably  laid  singly,  and 
that  the  glutioons  sabstance  which  afterward  becomes  spongy  and  hard 
is  exuded  before  and  during  the  extension  of  the  eggs,  which  are  each 
arranged  with  more  or  less  care  so  as  to  pack  most  closely,  forming  a 
cylindrical  egg-mass.  By  means  of  the  anal  appendages  the  female 
excavates  in  soft,  rotten  wood  a  smooth  round  hole  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each 
side,  and  inclined  so  that,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  hole,  each  egg 
overlies  the  next  in  the  same  row  by  about  half  its  length.  The  aper- 
ture is  closed  by  a  little  disk  of  a  hard,  gummy  substance.  While  bor- 
ing their  holes  a  frothy  fluid  is  emitted  from  some  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
but  whether  it  serves  to  soften  the  wood  or  to  lubricate  the  appendages 
and  the  sides  of  the  hole,  1  did  not  determine. 

When  the  hole  is  made  and  while  the  eggs  are  being  deposited,  the 
female  sits  with  her  body  inclined  at  a  low  angle,  the  ends  of  the  folded 
wings  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  fore  and  middle  pair  of  feet  iu 
their  usual  position,  the  body  being  mainly  supported  by  the  hind  legs, 
which  are  placed  as  drawn  iu  the  figure,  resting  firmly  on  the  ground, 
not  elevated  as  in  Eiley's  figure  of  C.  spretua .  A  female  in  confinement, 
September  24,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  observed  at  2  p.  m.  with  its  ab- 
domen deeply  inserted  in  the  soil;  at  3.10  p.  m.  it  began  tx)  withdraw 
with  much  deliberation  its  abdomen  ;  it  stopped  during  the  process  of 
extraction,  having  withdrawn  its  abdomen  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  hole ;  at  3.20  p.  nK  it  entirely  withdrew  its  abdomen.  It  had 
laid  twenty  eggs,  naked,  in  a  mass,  not  having  deposited  around  them 
any  appreciable  amount  of  glutinous  matter,  though  the  dirt  formed 
a  partial  covering  for  it.  This  female  lived  several  days  after,  when  I 
killed  it  to  examine  the  ovaries,  iu  which  were  fifteen  ovarian  eggs  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  ripe  eggs. 

Another  C.  femur  ruhrum  was  observed  in  the  act  of  laying  for  a 
hour  and  a  half,  but  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process  was  not  ob- 
served. It  seems  probable  from  these  observations  that  the  process  re- 
quires at  least  more  than  two  hours,  and  this  being  the  case  it  is  possible 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  singly,  otherwise  the  mass  might  be  deposited  at 
once,  in  a  few  minutes.  During  the  process  the  females  are  not  easily 
disturbed. 

Several  (Edipoda  sordida  and  Carolina  were  observed  laying  in  the 
gravelly  walk  which  I  frequented  every  day  for  a  week  or  fortnight. 
An  (E.  sordida  in  confinement  was  observed  beginning  to  bore  its  hole, 
pushing  the  dirt  backward  and  forward  with  its  spines  on  the  abdomen. 
The  duration  of  the  process  of  copulation  not  observed. 

Dr.  Harris  has  collected,  in  passages  often  quoted,  the  accounts  of 
their  ravages  in  Northern  New  England  during  the  last  century.  They 
appeared  most  frequently  in  Maine  and  were  alarmingly  abundant  iu 
the  summers  of  1743, 1749, 1754, 1756 ;  in  Vermont,  in  1797, 1798.  They 
were  not  afterward  noticed  by  local  historians  until  1821  or  1822.  I  con- 
dense the  following  account,  the  best  we  can  get  here,  of  their  migra- 
tions, by  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  communicated  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  and  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  "Final  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  Nebraska,''  &c.,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  1872.  The  year  1821  or  1822  was 
an  unusually  dry  season  during  the  summer  months.  They  devoured 
the  clover  and  herds-grass,  and  even  nibbled  the  rake  and  pitchfork 
handles  made  of  white  ash.  "As  soon  as  the  hay  was  cut,  and  they  had 
eaten  every  living  thing  from  the  ground,  they  removed  to  the  adjacent 
crops  of  grain,  completely  stripping  the  leaves;  climbing  the  naked 
stalks,  they  would  eat  oft'  the  stems  of  wheat  and  rye  just  below  the 
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bead,  and  leave  tbem  to  drop  to  the  ground.  •  •  •  •  ^heir  next 
attack  was  upon  the  Indian  com  and  potatoes.  They  stripped  the  leaves 
and  ate  out  the  silk  from  the  com,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  harvest  a  full 
ear.  Among  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  corn  spread  out  in  the  dry-room, 
not  an  ear  could  be  found  not  mottled  with  detached  kernels.  While 
these  insects  were  more  than  usually  abundant  in  the  town  generally, 
it  was  in  the  field  I  have  described  that  they  appeared  in  the  greatest 
intensity.  After  they  had  stripped  everything  from  the  field  they  began 
to  emigrate  in  countless  numbers.  •  •  •  ♦  They  crossed  the  high- 
way and  attacked  the  vegetable-garden.  I  remember  the  curious  ap- 
pearance of  a  large,  flourishing  bed  of  red  onions,  whose  tops  they  first 
literally  ate  up,  and,  not  contented  with  that,  devoured  the  interior  of 
the  bulbs,  leaving  the  dry  extemal  covering  in  place.  ♦  •  •  •  The 
leaves  were  stripped  from  the  apple-trees.  They  entered  the  house  in 
swarms,  reminding  one  of  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  as  we  walked  they 
would  rise  in  countless  numbers  and  fly  away  in  clouds.  As  the  nights 
grew  cooler,  they  collected  on  the  spruce  and  hemlock  stumps  and  log 
fences,  completely  covering  them,  eating  the  moss  and  decomposed  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  and  leaving  the  surface  clean  and  new.  They  would 
perch  on  the  west  side  of  a  stump  where  they  could  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  work  around  to  the  east  side  in  the  morning  as  the  sun  re- 
appeared. The  foot-paths  in  the  fields  were  literally  covered  with  their 
excrements. 

^^  During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  of  September,  when  the 
air  was  still  dry,  and  for  several  days  in  succession,  a  high  wind  pre- 
vailed from  the  northwest,  the  locusts  frequently  rose  in  the  air  to  an 
immense  height.  By  looking  up  at  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  a  clear  day, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  one  may  descry  a 
locust  at  a  great  height.  These  insects  could  thus  be  seen  in  swarms, 
appearing  like  so  many  thistle-blows  as  they  expanded  their  wings  and 
were  borne  along  toward  the  sea  before  the  wind ;  myriads  of  them  were 
drowned  in  Casco  Bay ;  and  I  remember  hearing  that  they  frequently 
dropped  on  the  decks  of  coasting-vessels.  Cart-loads  of  dead  bodies 
remained  in  the  fields,  forming  in  si)ot8  a  tolerable  coating  of  manure. 

'*  It  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  me,  then  a  boy,  to  catch  some  of  the 
largest  locusts,  and  turn  up  their  wings  to  find  the  little  red  parasite 
which  covered  their  bodies.  This  might  have  done  something  toward 
hastening  their  destruction,  although  it  did  not  prevent  the  ravages  on 
the  crops. 

<^  During  the  years  necessary  to  clear  up  the  forests  on  the  sandy  lauds 
in  the  vicinity,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the  crops  seriously 
injured  by  these  locusts,  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed above. 

^*In  response  to  my  special  inquiries  concerning  the  flight  of  these 
insects,  my  correspondent  replied  as  follows :  *  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  witnessed  the  flight  of  these  grasshoppers  to  any  extent,  except 
during  the  year  mentioned  and  the  preceding  one.  Nor  do  I  ever 
recollect  a  time  when  the  wind  blew  so  steadily  for  days  in  successioo 
from  the  northwest,  generally  rising  soon  after  midday  and  going  down 
with  the  sun.    I  have  no  meteorological  record,  but  si)eak  from  memory*^ 

"  The  town  of  Pownal  was  principally  settled  after  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  As  the  lands  were  cleared,  the  Canada  thistle  and 
other  species  sprang  up  in  great  quantities ;  when  they  ripened,  tb6 
wind  spoken  of  as  occurring  at  that  time  carried  off  immense  numbers 
of  the  thistle-blows  to  the  ocean.  I  was  wont  to  spend  hours  in  of 
boyhood  lying  on  the  ground  and  directing  my  eyes  as  near  as  I  coaU 
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to  the  suu,  to  watch  the  thistle-blows  as  they  passed  across  or  near  its 
disk.  I  think  I  could  have  seen  them  in  this  situation  several  hundred 
feet  high.  I  injui*ed  my  eyes  permanently  by  indulging  in  this  amuse- 
ment. Whether  the  grasshoppers  ever  rose  to  so  great  a  height  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  that  they  generally  flew  at  a  lower  level.  Alto- 
gether they  would  rise  in  clouds  as  one  approached  them ;  it  was  only 
an  occasional  one  that  would  rise  higher,  and  fly  off  before  the  wind, 
and  then  only  when  the  wind  was  blowing  freshly.  They  did  not  fly 
with  their  heads  directly  before  the  wind,  but  seemed  to  rise  in  the  air, 
set  their  wings  in  motion,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  along  by 
the  current.  They  generally,  perhaps  always,  rose  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  wind  blowing  freshly." — (Prom  accounts 
furnished  by  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  Bethel,  Me.,  February  28  and  March  10, 
18G8.) 

In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  the  grass- 
hoppers made  their  appearance  in  vast  numbers.  In  1859  Mr.  Scbenck, 
of  Franklin,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  wrote  to  the  Ohio  Farmer:  "Last 
year  we  had  millions  of  them  ;  this  year  we  have  hundreds  of  millions." 
For  five  years,  he  says,  they  have  been  increasing  on  his  farm,  and  he 
iears  that  unless  some  means  are  discovered  for  their  destruction  they 
will  totally  ruin  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  clover-fields.  The  speed 
of  the  Central  Railroad  locomotives  is  considerably  decreased  by  the 
immense  swarms  of  grasshoppers  between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 
One  engineer  stated  that  his  train  was  forty  minutes  behind  owing  to 
the  number  of  grasshoppers  on  the  track,  and  that  he  used  twenty 
buckets  of  sand,  which  was  thrown  on  the  rail  in  front  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  to  enable  him  to  get  along  at  all,  Improbable  as  this  story  may 
appear,  its  truth  is  vouched  for  by  the  engineer  above  alluded  to.  (Hay- 
den's  Keport  on  Nebraska,  1872.)  In  18G8,  locusts,  principally  the  red- 
legged  species,  appeared,  according  to  Eiley,  in  countless  myriads  in 
Ohio,  invading  the  vineyards,  "destroying  entire  rows,  defoliating  the 
vines,  and  sucking  out  the  juices  of  the  berries.  In  the  same  year  I 
saw  them  in  countless  millions  in  many  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
They  actually  stripped  many  corn-fields  in  these  States,  and  had  not  the 
crops  been  unusually  abundant,  would  have  caused  some  suffering. 
They  were  very  destructive  to  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.  In  1869 
they  were,  if  anything,  worse  than  in  1868.  I  remember  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Saint  Louis,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  injuries,  they 
stripped  the  tops  of  Norway  spruce,  balsam-fir,  and  European  larch ; 
took  the  blossoms  off  Lima  beans,  severed  grape-stems,  and  ate  numer- 
ous holes  into  apples  and  peaches,  thereby  causing  them  to  rot.  They 
were  indeed  abundant  all  over  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  even  Ken- 
tucky, but  attracted  no  attention  east." — (Riley's  Seventh  Report.) 

In  the  year  1871,  the  summer  of  which  was  dry,  while  I  was  in  Orono, 
Me.,  in  July  reports  came  frotn  Aroostook  County  that  the  hay-crop 
was  being  devoured  by  the  locusts ;  and  in  August  the  evil  became  still 
worse,  and  they  attacked  the  other  crops,  and  became  more  or  less  de- 
structive all  over  the  State.  They  also,  as  quoted  by  Riley  from 
the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  abounded  in  Ply- 
mouth County,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1872,  they  were  very  abundant  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1874  they  were  destructive  in  Missouri.  In  1875  they 
were  very  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  of  Essex,  Mass.,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  summer-resident  there. 

In  1876,  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
July,  it  was  noted  as  injurious  *'in  Sullivan,  N.  H.    In  Franklin,  Va»^ 
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it  was  very  destructive  on  tobacco;  as  also  in  Person,  N.  C;  in  Cherokee, 
Ala.;  in  Eobertsou  and  Montgomery,  Tenn.'^  In  the  Ee^iort  for  Novem- 
ber and  December,  it  is  stated  that  '* Owsley,  Ky.,  reports  a  great 
destruction  of  early-sown  wheat  by  a  grasshopper,  which  is  most  proba- 
bly the  Caloptenus feinurruhrum.^ 

Besides  the  localities  given  by  Professor  Thomas,  I  have  received  a  male 
from  California,  near  San  Francisco,  through  Mr.  Henry  Edwards.  The 
specimen  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Scudder,  who  identified  it.  Mr.  Walker* 
gives  the  following  localities  for  it:  "Arctic  America;  presented  by  Sir 
John  Ilichardson.  Arctic  America;  presented  by  Dr.  Rae.  Vancou- 
ver's Island-Nova  Scotia;  from  Lieutenant  Eedman's  collection.  West 
coast  of  America ;  presented  by  Captain  Kellett  and  Lieutenant  Wood,- ' 
etc. 

On  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  this  species,  I  have  represented 
it  as  occurring  over  the  whole  of  Labrador,  for  if  it  is  found  in  Arctic 
America,  it  must  be  found  there.  During  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  18G0  at  the  mouth  of  Esquimaux  Eiver,  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  I  never  met  with  any  Orthoptera,  I  heard,  however,  of  grasshop- 
pers about  20  miles  in  the  interior,  but  they  were  very  few  in  number. 
In  the  summer  of  1864,  while  entomologizing  at  different  points  as  far 
north  as  Ilopedale,  I  never  saw  any. 

We  still  need  information  regarding  the  southern  and  southeastern 
limits.  I  have  also  indicated  on  the  map  the  approximative  limits  of 
the  area  where  it  has  been  found  to  be  destructive  at  certain  seasons. 

Description. — Grizzled  with  dirty  olive  and  brown ;  a  black  spot  extending  from  the 
eyesalon^  the  sides  of  the  thorax  ;  an  obliqae  yellow  line  on  each  side  of  the  body 
beneath  the  wings ;  a  row  of  dusky  brown  spot-s  along  the  middle  of  the  wing-cover», 
and  the  hindmost  shanks  and  feet  blood-red,  with  black  spines.  The  wings  are  trans- 
parent, with  a  very  pale  greenish-yellow  tint  next  to  the  body,  and  are  netted  with  brown 
lines.  The  hindmost  thighs  have  two  large  spots  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  extremity 
black ;  but  are  red  below  and  yellow  on  the  iuside.  The  appendages  at  the  tip  of  the 
body  in  the  male  are  of  a  long  triangular  form.  Length,  from  0.75  to  1  inch ;  expan* 
sion  of  wings,  1.25  to  1.75  inches. — ( Harris. ) 

As  this  species,  which  is  so  common,  varies  considerably,  I  have  conoladed  to  sive 
Dr.  Harrises  description  without  change,  adding  the  following :  Vertex  but  slightly 
depressed,  with  a  minute  angular  expansion  in  front  of  tne  eyes;  frontal  costa 
usually  but  slightly  sulcate ;  sides  paraUel ;  eyes  large  and  rather  prominent.  Elytra 
and  wings  generally  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen.  The  cerci  of  the  male  rather 
broad  and  flat;  apex  of  last  ventral  segment  is  entire  and  truncate.  The  yellow 
stripes  on  the  side  extend  from  the  base  of  the  wing  to  the  insertion  of  the  poaterior 
femora.  The  ground  color  varies  with  localities  and  age,  and  moat  of  the  specimens 
from  one  or  two  sections  appear  to  have  unspotted  elytra ;  sometimes  a  reddiah-brown 
tint  prevails ;  at  othera  a  dark  olive ;  at  others  a  dark  purplish-brown ;  yet  the  mark- 
ings generally  remain  the  same. — (Thomas,  Acrididsd  N.  A.) 

The  Destructive  Locust  of  California,  (Edipoda  pelluoida  Scudder.    OS,  atrox 

Scudder.    (Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  5.) 

^^  A  third  species  of  grasshopper,  nnnamed  as  yet,  belon^nng  to  the 
genus  CEdipoda^  appears  to  be  the  insect  which  has  ravaged  the  culti- 
vated districts  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  neighboring  States 
and  Territories,  It  probably  ranges  over  the  whole  extent  of  coontry 
west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer,  subsequently  communicated  to  the  Smithsonian  iDstito- 
tion  and  published  in  their  Report  for  1858,  describes  the  grasshopper 
as  found  near  Monterey,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  migratory  species  which 
ravaged  the  State.    It'is  a  species  of  (Edipoda j  which|  from  the  devas- 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Dermoptera  Saltatoria  in  the  CoUeotion  of  the 
British  Museum.    Part  iv.    London ,  1870. 
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tating  nature  of  its  ravages,  may  be  called  (Edipoda  atroxj  or  the  tern- 
ble  grasshopper.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus  which  has  anywhere  proved  seriously  and  persistently  injuri- 
ous to  crops.  Several  species  of  the  closely-allied  genus  Pachytylus 
have  ravaged  the  fields  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing, in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  to  find  that  California,  whose  insect 
fauna  bears  a  much  more  general  resemblance  to  the  peculiar  types  of 
the  Old  World  than  to  those  characteristic  of  the  opposite  border  of  the 
l^ew  World,  should  in  this  case  also  harbor  a  devastating  grasshopper  so 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  destructive  species  of  the  Mediterranean 
than  to  those  found  upon  the  same  continent  with  itself. 

Whether  the  CEdipoda  pellucida  (atrox)  or  Caloptenus  spretush  the  spe- 
cies which  has  proved  at  times  so  destructive  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
been  a  fnatter  of  some  ancertainty.  Mr.  Scudder  (Hayden's  Beport  on 
the  Geology  of  Nebraska,  1872)  believes  that  it  is  this  species,  while  Mr. 
Thomas  (Monograph  of  Acrididce)  thinks  it  must  be  0.  spretm.  As  seen 
in  the  previous  account  of  C.  spretus  in  California  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards 
(p.  ),  he  regards  that  locust  as  the  destructive  species.  Concerning 
the  habits  of  CE,  pellucida  in  California,  he  writes  me  the  following  ex- 
plicit account :  "  (Edipoda  (Gamnula)  atrox.  This  species  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  at  present  (1876)  appears  to  be 
somewhat  limited  in  its  range  as  far  as  California  is  concerned.  It  is 
fonud  only  in  our  foot-hills,  and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  been 
regarded  as  a  very  destructive  insect.  I  never  saw  it  but  once  in  very 
large  swarms,  and  it  then  appeared  to  attach  itself  more  to  the  pasture- 
grasses  than  to  any  growing  crops,  although  there  were  plenty  of  fields 
of  barley,  oats,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhood.  It  appears  in  its  larval  con- 
dition in  April,  and  in  the  winged  state  in  May,  passing  entirely  out 
of  existence  by  the  middle  of  June.  I  have  taken  it  sparingly  in  Ne- 
vada and  in  Vancouver's  Island,  and  have  seen  some  specimens  from 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  but  I  am  pret\v  sure  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
common  insect  in  those  localities.^  Regarding  its  habits  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  East  I  quote  as  follows  from  ^cudder's  Distribution  of  Insects 
in  New  Hampshire  (Hitchcock's  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  1): 
''This  insect  is  silent  in  flight,  and  is  a  northern  species,  swarming  in 
immense  numbers  among  the  White  Mountains  and  on  the  dry  summits 
of  the  country  south  of  it.  The  top  of  Mount  Prospect,  near  Plymouth, 
was  covered  with  myriads  of  them  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  It  is  found, 
however,  as  far  south  as  Connecticut  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  west  to 
the  latter  region  and  Lake  Superior."  Thomas  states  that  he  has  found 
it  in  Montana. — (Acrididae  of  North  America,  p.  137.) 

Concerning  this  species.  Professor  Thomas  remarks  as  follows  in  Hay- 
den's Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Montana  for  1871,  p.  458: 
**  Those  who  live  in  the  East  and  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  spe- 
cies, can  see  it  almost,  if  not  exactly,  represented  in  CE,  pellucida  of 
Scudder ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Scudder's  description  of  this  species  agrees  more 
exactly,  if  possible,  with  specimens  from  California,  submitted  to  me 
this  season,  than  his  description  of  atroxP  In  his  ^^  Synopsis  of  the 
AcrididsB  of  North  America,"  Hayden's  Survey,  1873,  he  again  says: 
*^  I  give  this  species  as  distinct  from  (E,  pellucida  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Scudder,  but  I  consider  the  two  as  identical,  the  only  difference 
that  I  can  see  being  that  the  median  carina  of  atrox  is  severed,  while 
that  of  pellucida  is  continuous.  The  coloration  shows  less  difference 
than  is  often  observed  between  different  specimens  of  the  same  species 
from  the  same  locality.    In  fact,  my  specimens  of  atrox  agree  more 
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exactly  with  Dr.  Scadder's  description  of  pellticida  than  with  that  of 
atrox,  with  the  exception  given,'' 

I  nm  inclined,  from  the  reasons  above  given,  to  regard  atrox  as  a 
synonym  of  pelluoidaj  and  that  its  range  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of 
(E.  Carolina^  which  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Vancouver's  Island), 
according  to  Walker,  and  probably  Thomas. 

Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  kindly  furnishes  the  following 
notes : 

''  This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  but 
at  present  appears  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  its  range  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  conccrneil.  It  is  found  only  in  our  foothills,  and  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge  at  least,  been  regarded  as  a  very  destructive  insect*  I  never 
saw  it  but  once  in  very  large  swarms,  and  it  then  appeared  to  attach 
itself  more  to  the  pasture  grasses  than  to  any  growing  crops,  although 
there  were  plenty  of  fields  of  barley,  oats,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
appears  in  its  larval  condition  in  April,  and  in  the  winged  state  in  May, 
passing  entirely  out  of  existence  by  the  middle  of  June.  I  have  taken 
it  sparingly  in  Nevada  and  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  seen  some 
specimens  from  Santa  Kosa  Island,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  cannot 
be  called  a  common  insect  in  those  localities." 

Description  of  the  adult. — Head  uniform,  pale  brownish-yellow ;  the  raised  edge  of 
the  vertex  dotted  with  fuscous  ;  a  dark  fuscous  spot  behind  the  eye,  broadening  poste- 
riorly, but  not  extending  upon  the  pronotuni.  Antennas  as  long  as  the  head  and  pro- 
noturn  together,  dull  honey-yellow,  growin;;-  dusky  toward  the  tip.  Pronotnm  dark 
brownish-yellow,  the  sides  darker  anteriorly ;  median  carina  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  pronotnm,  moderately  raised,  cut  once  by  a  tranarerse  line  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  middle  ;  lateral  carinad  prominent,  extending  across  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  pronotnm ;  anterior  border  of  the  pronotuin  smooth,  very  slightly  angn- 
lated  ;  posterior  border  delicately  marginate,  bent  at  a  very  little  more  than  a  right 
angle,  the  apex  rounded ;  tegmiua  dull-yellowish  on  the  basal  half,  with  distinct 
fuscous  spots;  toward  the  apex  obscurely  fuscous,  with  indistinct  fuscous  marking; 
humeral  ridge  vellowish,  and,  when  the  tegmina  are  in  repose,  inclosing  a  brownish 
fuscous  triangular  stripe ;  the  spots  are  scattered  mostly  in  the  median  field,  consist- 
ing in  the  basal  two-hfths  of  the  tegmiua  of  smaU  roundish  s^ts,  and  one  larger 
longitudinal  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half;  there  is  a  large  irregnlar  spot  in  the 
miodle  of  the  tegmiua,  and  beyond  a  smaller  transverse  spot,  foUowed  by  indistinct 
markings;  wings  hyaline,  slightly  fuliginous  at  the  extreme  tip ;  the  veins,  especiaUy 
in  the  apical  half,  fuscous ;  legs  uniform  brownish  fuscous ;  apical  half  of  spines  of 
hind  tibice  black. 

Length  of  body,  0.9  inch ;  of  tegmina,  0.9  inch;  of  body  and  tegmina,  1.125  inches; 
of  pronotnm,  0.2  inch  ;  of  hind  femora,  0.5  inch. 

It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  (Edipoda  pelluciday  Scndd.,  common  in  Northern  New 
England. — (Scudder  in  Hayden's  Geological  Report  on  Nebraska,  1872,  p.  250.) 

The  American  Locust,  Acrydium  americanum  Drury  (Plate  LXTV,  Fig.  6.) 

This  is  one  of  our  largest  grasshoppers,  being  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  length.  It  is  occasionally  very  destructive  to  vegetation  in  the 
Southern  States.  According  to  Professor  Tbomas  it  occurs  in  North 
Carolina,  Southern  States,  Florida,  Alabama,  Texas  (Scudder) ;  Illinois, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  District  of  Columbia  (Thomas) ;  Virginia,  New 
York  (I Drury).  I  have  observed  it  very  abundantly  in  Virginia,  at  Dan- 
ville, in  April  and  early  in  May.  The  figure  (after  Riley)  is  so  good 
that  further  description  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  pupa  state  this  species  is  occasionally  destructive.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  specimens  which  I  regard  as  the  pap» 
of  this  species,  with  the  following  notes  on  its  habits : 

"  While  seining  in  Rome,  Ga.,  in  the  Etowah  River,  I  noticed,  about 
July  25,  a  fence  covered  completely  with  large  grasshoppers  not  fully 
fledged  and  extremely  brilliant  in  color.  They  were  very  hyaline  and  of 
all  shades  from  a  clear  pea- green  to  pale  clear  yellow  and  a  sort  of  dear 
reddish  amber  (scarcely  any  two  the  same ;  all  become  pale  yeUow  in 
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spirits)  color.  We  foand  them  so  thick  that  we  coald  collect  them  by  the 
handful,  aud  in  consequence  of  their  abundance  and  brilliancy  (else  I 
should  not  have  noticed  them)  I  secured  a  couple  of  quarts.  All  I  have 
at  hand  I  send  by  American  Express  to-day,  but  will  send  a  hundred 
more  if  you  wish. 

'*A  negro  who  was  mowing  near  told  us  that  he  had  never  seen  that 
kind  of  grasshopper  before  aud  that  they  were  destroying  the  cotton. 
We  found  no  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Borne. 

^^On  a  visit  to  Atlanta  a  week  or  so  later  we  heard  doleful  complaints 
about  a  new  sort  of  '  hoppergrass '  that  was  destroying  everything, 
particularly  the  corn  and  cotton.  This  kind  was  said  by  the  Atlanta 
papers  and  farmers  generally  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown  in  Georgia, 
and  we  were  shown  a  lot  of  live  specimens  on  a  cotton-plant  in  a  glass 
globe  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  at  Atlanta. 
The  officials  asked  us  if  that  was  not  the  terrible  Kansas  hopper.  I 
knew  just  enough  about  those  fellows  to  assure  them  that  it  was  not. 

"  Later  (August  12),  near  Lookout  Mountain  on  Chattanooga  Creek, 
we  saw  several  splendid  fields  of  corn  utterly  devastated  by  these  grass- 
hoppers. The  silk  was  gone  and  all  the  loaves  aud  the  husks  peeled 
down  as  close  as  if  a  sheep  had  been  at  them,  or  a  rat.  I  suppose  the 
corn  was  not  worth  cutting  at  all,  not  even  for  fodder.  As  usual,  all  the 
fences  were  covered.  We  collected  here  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
and  put  them  in  a  large  wire  cage  of  lizards  and  chameleons  for  the 
latter  to  feed  on,  but  the  insects  tormented  the  reptiles  so  much  that 
we  had  to  throw  them  away." 

This  species,  when  winged,  sometimes  take  fiight  in  large  swarms.  The 
following  account  of  a  flight  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  communicated 
to  me  by  Professor  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  November  18,  1676. 
Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  WaahingtoUf  D.  C. ; 

I  inclose  yoa  specimens  of  ^Uocasf  which  made  their  appearance  on  Friday,  No- 
vember 17,  at  about  9.30  p.  m.  Qnantities  could  be  gathered.  I  allowed  my  window 
to  be  used  to  exhibit  tnem,  and  soon  had  to  stop  receiving  them.  I  find  they  are 
locusts,  from  Wood's  description,  but  find  also  that  the  same  insect  has  been  a  denizen 
here  fbr  a  long  time^  by  reference  to  a  dried  specimen  which  I  have  had  for  six  months. 
A  week  prior  to  their  visit  attention  was  called  to  the  "  specks,"  **  meteors/'  **  birds,*' 
&c.,  flying  in  front  of  the  moon.  I  have  no  donbt  they  were  an  advance-guard  of 
these  locusts,  as  the  under-wing  is  very  brilliant  in  the  light.  I  find  they  devour  each 
other,  but  do  not  molest  linen  or  cotton  or  paper  in  the  window.  I  examined  the 
fseces  of  the  newly-arrived  ones  with  the  microscopes  to  judge  of  their  last  food,  and 
found  it  to  be  woody  fiber.  The  locusts  were  traveling  from  northwest  to  ^atheast. 
Kespectfully,  &o., 

E.  E.  JACKSON. 

Another  swarm  is  described  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultare  as  "literally  covering  the  streets"  of  Vevay,  Ind., 
beginning  to  drop  down  at  half-past  6  in  the  evening  and  continuing  till 
8  p.  m.  This  species  has  also  swarmed  in  Suflfolk  County,  Virginia, 
according  to  Mr.  0.  R.  Dodge. — (Rural  Carolinian,  quoted  by  Riley, 
Seventh  Report.) 

The  Western  Cricket,  Anabrus  simplex  Haldeman  and  A.  haldemani  Girard. — ^Very 
destructive  to  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  to  grass ;  a  large,  stout,  dark,  cricket- 
like insect. 

The  "  cricket '^  is  especially  injurious  to  crops  in  Utah,  where  it  is  very 
annoying  and  abundant.  I  have  found  it  {A.  Haldemani  Oirard,  named 
by  Mr.  Scudder)  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where 
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the  gulls  were  seen  feeding  on  this  insect  as  well  as  winged  grasshop- 
pers. Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  under  date  of  December  25, 1875,  writes  me 
as  follows  regarding  the  cricket :  '*  I  send  you  two  specimens  of  the  large 
brown  cricket  from  Idaho.  I  think  it  is  Anabrus  simplex  of  Haldeman. 
It  is  extremel}'  destructive  to  the  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  from 
Oregon  to  Wyoming  Territory,  and  eastward  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah.  I  do  not  think  it  ha^'ever  been  found  in  California.  When  I 
was  in  Oregon  two  years  ago,  I  made  some  few  notes  about  this  pest, 
and,  if  I  can  find  them,  will  willingly  place  them  at  your  disposal." 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  tells  me  that  the  cricket  is  annoying  in  Arizona. 

I  extract  the  following  remarks  on  the  geographical  range  and  habits 
of  the  species  of  Anabrus  from  Professor  Thomas's  report  in  Hayden's 
Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  Montana  for  1871 : 

Anabrits  purpnnucens  is  foand,  not  abundantly,  but  at  certain  elevated  pouit«  from 
Northern  New  Mexico  to  Montana,  along  the  east  base  of  the  monntains,  but  I  have 
uiet  with  no  specimen  west  of  the  range  in  the  middle  district,  though  Mr.  Ubler  gives 
Washington  Territory  as  a  locality  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Buckley.  It  is  also  found 
as  far  south  as  Texas,  and  as  far  north  as  Red  Biver,  in  Northern  Minnesota.  A.  Hmplez 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  district,  as  I  have  not  met  either  in  the  eastern  or 
western  districts.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  examined  the  Orthoptera,  coUected  by  Professor 
Hayden,  in  Nebraska,  does  not  mention  it  in* his  list;  nor  did  Mr.  C.  B.  Dodge  have  it 
among  bis  coUections  made  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory;  nor 
is  it  among  the  collections  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  made  east  of  the  Itocky 
Mountains.  Hence  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  confined  to  the  west  side  of 
the  range.  But  what  it  lacks  in  range  is  made  up  in  numbers,  for  in  the  northern  part 
of  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  southern  part  of  Idaho,  the  only  points  where  I  have  met  with 
it,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  armies  of  myriads,  (p.  431.)  Founa  in  great  abundance  between 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  and  Fort  Hall,  Idaho ;  also,  occasionally  met  with  farther  south, 
in  Utah,  and  north  of  Fort  Hall,  to  the  boundary-line  of  Montana,  which  is  here  along 
the  ranee  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific.  At  some  points  we 
found  them  so  abundant  as  literally  to  cover  the  ja^round.  In  two  or  three  instAooes 
they  all  appeared  to  be  moving  in  one  direction,  as  if  impelled  by  some  common  motive. 
I  recollect  one  instance,  on  Port  Neuf  River,  where  an  army  was  crossing  the  road.  It 
was  probably  as  much  as  200  j-ards  in  width.  I  could  form  no  idea  as  to  its  length. 
I  only  know*^that  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  of  this  size  (being  horseback) 
I  could  see  them  marching  on.  I  think  that  in  aU  the  cases  where  I  saw  them  thus 
moving,  it  was  toward  a  stream  of  water.  They  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  gatherings 
along  the  banks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  north  part  of  Cache  VaUey 
I  frequently  noticed  the  ditches  and  little  streams  covered  with  these  insects,  which, 
having  fallen  in,  were  floating  down  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  though  watch- 
inc:  them  for  hours,  they  would  flow  on  in  an  undiminished  stream. 

While  encamped  on  a  litto  creek  near  Franklin,  in  this  vaUey,  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  keep  them  out  of  our  bedding;  and  when  we  went  to  breakfast,  we  found 
the  under  side  and  legs  of  the  table  and  stools  covered  with  them,  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  cook  being  required  to  keep  them  out  of  the  victuals. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  its  history  is  that  it  will  go  in  pursuit  of  and  catch  and 
eat  the  Cicada,  This  latter  insect  also  made  its  appearance  in  this  vallev  the  past  set* 
son  in  immense  numbers,  covering  the  grass  and  sage  and  other  bushes,  especially 
those  which  formed  a  fringe  along  the  little  streams.  Up  these  the  Anabrus  would  csQ* 
tiously  climb,  reach  out  with  its  fore  leg  and  plant  its  claw  in  its  victim's  wing ;  ooctf 
the  fatal  claw  secured  a  hold,  the  Cic€uia  was  doomed,  for  without  ceremony  it  was  at 
once  sacrificed  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  its  captor.  No  uniformity  appeared  to  be 
preserved  in  this  process ;  sometimes  they  would  commence  with  the  thorax,  at  otben 
with  the  head,  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  legs  and  wings. 

I  noticed  in  the  road,  where  one  of  the  armies  was  crossing,  a  number  of  large  hawks 
feasting  themselves  upon  the  helpless  victims.    As  I  returned  through  Malade  Valley 
"(August  20,  1871,)  the  females  were  depositing  their  eggs.    They  press  the  ovipotatof 
|>erpeudicularly  into  the  ground  almost  its  entire  length. 

The  following  notes  on  Aimbrus  simplex  have  been  obligingly  prepared 
for  this  report  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco: 

I  know  little  of  this  species  from  my  own  personal  observation.  It  was  extremely 
abundant  during  a  visit  to  Oregon  some  four  years  ago.  I  extract  the  following  froa 
my  note- book :  **  The  large  brown  cricket  {Anabrus  simplex)  is  a  greftt  trouble  to  the 
farmers  of  this  region^  (the  Dalles,)  and  this  year  has  been  unusually  common.  Itip* 
pears  that  they  march  to  attack  the  corn  fields  in  columns,  and  the  only  way  left  total 
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farmers  to  protect  tbemsel  ves  is  to  die  treDcbes  aroaDd  their  fields  into  which  the  crickets 
fall  in  enoriDous  crowds  and  are  killed  by  their  owu  numbers.  The  upper  individuals, 
however,  manage  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  bodies  of  their  companions,  and  sometimes 
cross  the  ditehes  in  great  quantities.  Pigs  eat  these  insects  very  greedily.  They  seem 
to  be  periodical  in  their  appearance,  the  great  swarms  only  occurring  once  in  six  years. 
I  think  their  depredations  are  mostly  committed  in  the  night,  as  I  saw  none  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  but  toward  twilight  they  swarmed  on  the  stems  of  artemisia  and  other 
low  plants,  and  were  exceedingly  active." 

Description  of  Anabrus  simplex, — Dark  shining  brown,  posterior  femora  with  an  ex- 
ternal and  internal  row  of  small  spines  benoatu  upon  the  posterior  extremity;  tibiso 
angular,  with  a  row  of  spines  upon  each  side  above,  and  two  approximate  rows  beneath, 
with  the  spines  alternating.  Length,  fifteen  lines,  pronotum  six,  ovipositor  twelve,  pos- 
terior femora  and  tibise,  each  eleven,  and  tarsi  three  and  a  half.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  species  which  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. — 
(Ualdenian  in  Stansbury's  Report,  1855,  p.  372. 

Anahnis  kaldemani  Girard. — Antennse  long  and  filiform,  reaching  posteriorly  the 
base  of  the  ovipositor;  pronotum  short,  broad;  femora  smooth,  yelTowish ;  feet  and 
ovipositor  reddish-purple.  Posterior  margin  of  pronotum  black,  with  two  parallel 
black  bands  on  the  posterior  third  of  its  length. 

Description, — The  abdomen  above  exhibits  ten  segments  or  articulations,  the  an- 
terior or  basal  one  being,  as  stated  above,  covered  by  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
pronotum.  Beneath  there  are  seven  subquadrangular  plates,  situated  opposite  to  the 
seven  middle  upper  segments.  The  posterior  segments  inclose  another  piece  bearing 
two  spine-like  abdominal  appendages — one  on  each  side.  The  ovipositor  is  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  and  entirely  smoeth.  The  base  of  the  antenuss  is  situated  above  the 
eyes,  and  inserted  upon  an  angular  movable  piece.  The  Joints  composing  these  organs 
are  very  short,  and  provided  with  minute  setie.  The  tibiffi  are  provided  with  four 
rows  of  spines,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior;  the  internal  posterior  row  being  the 
stoutest.  The  posterior  rows  are  more  densely  set  with  spines,  while  the  latter  are 
scattered  and  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  anterior  rows.  The  first  and  cordate 
joint  of  the  tarsi  is  the  longest,  the  second  is  the  shortest,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the 
third,  a  fourth  slender  and  long  Joint  arises,  slightly  convex  above,  and  terminating 
in  two  spines  or  claws  curved  inward  and  outward.  The  ground-color  above  and  be- 
low is  yellowish  ;  the  antennee,  limbs,  and  ovipositor  are  of  a  reddish-nnrple.  The 
posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  is  black.  Two  parallel  black  vittSB,  inclosing  a  nar- 
row yellow  one,  are  observed  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  upon  the  posterior  third 
of  the  pronotum.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  upper  abdominid  segments  is  occasion- 
ally of  a  deep-brown  hue. 

This  species  differs  from  Anahrus  simplex  Hald.,  by  a  proportionally  much  shorter 
pronotum. — (Girard  in  Marcv's  Report  of  Explorations  on  the  Red  River  of  Texas,  p. 
248.) 

So  large  and  conapicuous  an  insert  as  the  Anabrns  is  easily  kept 
under  by  the  means  already  suggested  in  treating  of  the  locust. 

INSECTS  SPECIALLY  INJURIOUS  TO  WHEAT,  OATS,  BAR- 
LEY, ETC. 

A. — Affecting  the  root  and  stalk. 

The  jo  INT  worm,  Isosoma  hordei  of  Walslj,  Eurytoma  hordei  of  Harris. 

A  minute,  footless,  yellowish-white  maggot  forming  blister-like  swellings  between 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  stalk,  immediately  above  the  lower  joint  in  the 
sbeathing-baso  of  the  leaf;  remaining  through  the  winter  in  the  stubble,  straw,  or 
harvested  grain,  ami  changing  into  a  small,  slender,  black,  four-winged  insect,  which 

deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stalks  of  young  wheat  late  in  May  and  in  June. 

• 

This  insect,  belonging  to  a  group  of  chalcid  flies  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
parasitic  on  other  insects,  is  a  vegetarian,  and  parasitic  on  the  stalks  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  living  on  the  sap,  and  by  its  presence  causing 
the  formation  of  blister-like  galls  or  tumors  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk.  When  the  wheat  or  barley  is  from  8  to  10  inches  high  its  growth 
becomes  suddenly  checked,  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  stalks 
become  bent.  If  the  buts  of  the  straw  are  now  examined  they  will  be 
found  to  be  irregularly  swollen  and  discolored  between  the  second  and 
third  joints,  and,  instead  of  being  hollow,  are  rendered  %c^\v\>  V^^n 
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and  brittle,  so  that  the  straw  above  the  disease  is  impoverished,  and 
seldom  produces  any  grain.  Suckers,  however,  shoot  out  below,  and 
afterward  yield  a  partial  crop,  seldom  exceeding  one-half  the  usual 
quantity  of  grain"  (Gourgas  as  quoted  by.  Harris).  The  worms 
have  been  found  living  in  swellings,  sometimes  from  six  to  ten  in  a 
tumor  situated  between  the  second  and  third  joints,  or  immediaitely 
above  the  lower  joint  in  the  sheathing- base  of  the  leaf,  or  in  the  joint 
itself.  In  November,  in  the  New  England  States,  the  fully-fed  larvae  as 
a  rule  (many  do  not  until  the  spring)  change  to  a  chrysalis  or  pupa 
within  the  tumor,  and  in  this  state  spend  the  winter  in  the  straw  or 
stubble  or  even  in  some  cases  in  the  harvested  grain.  In  Virginia,  the 
larva  passes  into  the  pupa  state  in  February  and  March.  From  early  in 
May  until  early  in  July,  but  mostly  in  New  York  in  June,  the  four- 
winged  flies  issue  from  the  galls,  the  males  first  appearing,  and  about 
the  10th  of  June,  in  Canada,  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  stalks 
of  the  young,  healthy  wheat.  The  larvae  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  by 
the  first  week  of  July  the  young  are  nearly  one-half  grown.  By  the 
first  of  September  the  galls  become  hard  and  the  worms  fully  grown. 

I  have  endeavored  to  represent  on  the  accompanying  map  the  area 
of  distribution  of  the  joint- worm,  but  the  area  is  probably  too  restricted. 
No  facts  are,  however,  at  hand  showing  that  it  has  occurred  west  of 
longitude  82°  or  south  of  latitude  36^,  with  the  exception  that  a  "joint- 
worm  "  is  reported  in  the  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment as  having  injured  wheat  in  Kansas,  but  the  species  referred  to  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  referred  to  a  competent  botanist.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  for  specimens  of  this  or  any  "joint- worm  "  from  any 
jiart  of  the  country. 

The  joint- worm  of  late  years  has  been,  so  far  as  reports  go,  much  less 
abundant  than  between  the  years  1825  and  1860,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  not  again  be  so  prevalent.  In  former  years  the  losses  in 
Virginia  amounted  to  over  a  third  of  the  entire  wheat-crop,  while  some 
crops  in  that  State  were  not  thought  to  be  worth  cutting.  It  was  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  New  England  States 
and  Canada^  while  In  New  York  it  was  known  to  destroy  one-half  the 
barley-crop.  Dr.  Fitch  has  described  several  so-called  species,  allied  to 
Isosoma  Jiordei,  and  he  supposed  that  they  were  restricted  to  different 
species  of  cereals.  Mr.  Walsh,  however,  has  endeavored  to  show,  with 
good  reason,  we  think,  that  they  were  simply  varieties  of  J.  hordei^  and 
that  this  well  known  species  feeds  upon  all  the  small  grains  as  well  as 
wheat. 

Either  two  or  three  specimens  of  ichneumon  or  chalcis  flies,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  {Ghalcididce)  of  hymenopterous  insects  as  the  joint- 
worm  itself,  prey  upon  the  larva,  and  probably  tend  to  reduce  its  num- 
bers. Harris  states  that  the  larvso  of  a  species  of  Torymus^  one  of  these 
ehalcid  flies,  destroy  the  joint- worm.  A  species  of  Torymus  (T.  harrisii 
Fitch),  i)erhaps  the  adult  of  the  larval  Torymus  described  by  Harris,  and 
a  species  of  Ptermnalus,  also  prey  upon  it. 

Laira  :  The  joiut-wonn  is  (Tescribed  by  Harris,  from  specimeDS  received  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  round,  cylindrical,  footless,  maggot-like  worm,  varying  from  one-tontb  to 
tbreo-twentiotbs  of  an  incb  in  lengtb.  It  is  pale  yellowish  and  withoat  hairs.  The 
bead  is  round  and  j>artly  retractile,  with  a  distinct  pair  of  jaws,  and  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  larviB  of  the  diptenous  gall-llies  by  not  having  the  asoal  Y-shaped 
organs  on  the  segment  succeeding  the  head. 

Adult :  The  imago  or  adult  lly  is  a  four-winged,  hymenopterons  insect,  a  member  of 
the  family  ChahididcD^  most  of  which  are  insect-parasites.  It  is  jet  black,  and  the 
thighs,  shanks  (tibire),  and  claw-joints  of  the  feet  are  blackish,  while  the  knees  and 
other  joints  of  the  feet  (tarsi)  are  pale  yellow;  sometimes  the  legs  are  entirely  yeUow. 
The  females  are  0.13  inch  in  lengthy  while  the  males  are  smaller,  have  a  olab-sbaped 
abdomen,  and  the  joints  of  the  antenuaa  are  sarrouuded  by  a  verticil  of  hairs. 
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RemecVwH. — While  the  best  way  to  encounter  this  insect  is  to  breed 
and  set  loose  the  natural  insect-parasites  which  prey  upon  it,  the  most 
obvious  remedy  is  to  burn  the  stubble  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring  for 
several  years  in  succession.  If  farmers  would  co-operate,  this  means 
would  be  sufficient  to  so  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  species  that  its 
attacks  would  be  comparatively  harmless.  Plowing  in  the  soil  is  of 
no  use  in  the  case  of  this  insect,  as  the  fly  would  easily  find  its  way  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Hessian  Fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor  of  Say.  (Plate  LXV, 
Fig.  1.) 

Two  or  three  small,  reddish- white  magpots  embedded  in  the  crown  of  the  roots  of 
just  above  the  lower  joint,  causing  the  stalks  and  leaves  to  wither  and  die;  the  mag- 
pots  harden,  turn  brown,  then  resembling  a  flaxseed,  and  change  into  little  black 
midges  with  smoky  wings^  which  appear  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  lay  from  twenty 
to  thirty  eggs  in  a  crease  lu  the  leaf  of  the  young  plant. 

The  Hessian  fly  was  so  called  because  it  was  first  noticed  as  injurious 
to  wheat  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
imported  from  Europe  in  some  straw  by  the  Hessian  troops.  **  It  was 
first  observed  in  the  year  1776  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sir  William 
Howe's  debarkation  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Flatbush,  on  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island.  Having  multiplied  in  these  places,  the  insects 
gradually  spread  over  the  southern  parts  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,, 
and  continued  to  proceed  inland  at  the  rate  of  16  or  20  miles  a  year. 
They  reached  Saratoga,  200  miles  from  their  original  station,  in  1789. 
Dr.  Chapman  says  that  they  were  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains in  1797  5  from  their  progress  through  the  country,  having  appa- 
rently advanced  about  30  miles  every  summer.  Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  even  timothy -grass,  were  attacked  by  them;  and  so  great  were  their 
ravages  in  the  larva  state  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
in  many  places  where  they  had  established  themselves." — (Harris.)  Dr. 
Fitch  also  thinks  that  this  is  an  European  importation,  but  Curtis  in 
his  "  Farm  Insects"  doubts  whether  the  European  midge  be  of  the 
same  species.  But  it  is  reported  by  Kollar  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1833,  and  by  later  observers  to  be  commonly  diffused 
in  Europe,  and  Kollar  pronounces  it  as  indigenous  to  Europe.  Of  late 
years  it  has  not  been  reported  to  be  so  destructive  as  formerly,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  different  State  entomologists  in  their  an- 
nual reports. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  probable  distribution  of  the 
Hessian  fly  and  wheat-midge,  I  have  been  mainly  dependent  for  my 
data  regarding  its  distribution  south  and  west  of  New  York  upon 
the  Monthly  Imports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
But  the  information  there  given,  I  regard  as  quite  unreliable  and  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Hessian  fly  may  have  been  in 
those  reports  confounded  with  the  wheat-midge  and  vice  versa^  or  that 
when  the  "fly''  is  mentioned  as  injuring  the  wheat-crop,  some  other 
fly  or  insect  has  been  the  culprit.  If,  therefore,  I  have  been  in  error,  it 
will  be  from  causes  beyond  my  control.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  area  of  distribution  of  both  these  insects  may  be  found 
to  coincide  with  that  of  each  of  the  two,  and  with  that  representing  the 
cultivation  of  wheat.*    This  latter  has  been  taken  from  a  map  compiled 

*  Specimens  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wbeat-iuiUge,  and  joint-worm,  and  notes  on  tbeir 
babits  and  ravages,  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  writer  for  aid  in  improving  and  cor- 
recting tbe  maps  berewitb  presented.  Specimens  of  this  insect  and  the  wheat-midge 
from  all  x)art8  of  tbe  conntry  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  author. 
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by  Gpneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  from  tlie  Statistica  of  Agriculture,  Sinth    , 
OeDsiis,  1870. 

This  iDtiect  is  (loable-brooiled,  a»  tbo  flies  sp))ear  both  in  spring  and 
autumn.  At  eocii  of  these  periods  thellvliijB  tweiityortliirtyegBHina 
crease  in  tlie  leafof  tbo  young  plant,  lu  aliuut  tour  day  h,  in  warm  weather, 
tliey  batch,  and  tlic  pale-reil  larriv  (fig.  lid)  "crawl  down  the  leaf,  work- 
ing their  way  in  between  it  and  tlie  main  utalk,  paosing  downward  till 
they  come  to  a  jniut,ju»t  above  which  they  remain,  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  grouud,  with  tbe  head  toward  the  root  of  the  plaut." 

t Plate  IV,  Fig.  Ic.)    Ilere  they  imbibe  the  sap  by  onction  aloue,  and 
ly  the  Himple  pressure  of  their  bodies,  they  become  imbedded  in  tb6 
eide  of  tbe  stem.    Two  or  three  hirviu  thus  imbedded  serve  to  weaken 
tbe  plant  and  canse  it  to  wither  and  din.    Tlio  Inr^'O)  become  fuU-grown 
in  live  or  six  weeks,  then  measnriug  about  three-twentit'ths  of  an  inch    ■ 
lu  length.    About  tbe  1st  of  December  their  Hkin  burdens,  becoming    ' 
brown,  ami  then  turns  to  a  bright  chestnut  color.    This  is  the  so-called    ] 
flaxseed  slate,  or  pnpariam.    lu  two  or  three  weeks  the  "larva"  (or, 
more  truly  speaking,  the  senii-pnpst)  becomes  delacbed  from  the  old    ' 
case.    In  this  pu)>armm  some  of  tbe  lurva  remains  through  the  winter. 
Toward  theend  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  tbe  pnpa  {Plate  LXV,    ' 
Fig.  lb)  becomes  fully  formed,  and  in  tbe  middle  of  May,  m  Xew  Eiig-    ] 
land,  the  pupa  comes  forth  from  the  brown  pupariuni,  "wrapped  in  a    ( 
thin  white  skin,"  according  to  Herrick,  "which  it  soon  breaks  and  is    < 
then  at  liberty."    Thediesappear  just  as  tbe  wheat  is  coming  up;  they    j 
lay  their  eggs  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  then  entirely  disappear.    I 
The  maggots  batched  fi-om  these  eggs  take  the  flaxseed  form  in  Joofl    1 
and  July,  and  are  thus  found  in  tbe  harvest  time,  most  of  them  remain-    J 
ing  on  the  stubble.     .Most  of  the  flies  appear  in  tbe  autumn,  but  othen    j 
remain  in  the  puparium  until  the  following  spring.    By  burning  tbe   a 
stubble  in  the  tall  their  attacks  may  best  be  prevepted.    Among  tbe   1 
[tarasites  on  this  species  are  the  egg-parasites,    1 
Plotjf/fnfltr   aod    SemiotcUiiit  {Ceraphron)    da- 
Iruflor  tiay  (Fi;:.  3),  tbe  latter  ot  which  pierces 
the  larva  through  tbe  sheath  of  the  leaf.     Two 
F  other  Ichneumon  parasites,  according  to  Ber- 
rick,  destroy  the  fly  while  in  the  flaxseed  or 
semi-pupa  state.    Tbe  ravages  of  the  He^an 
fly  have  been  greatly  checked  by  these  minute 
insects,  so  that  it  is  in  many  localities  not  so 
destructive  as  it  waa  formerly.     Dr.  FiKdi  li.is 
suggested  thiit  tbe  Eiinipi'iiti  paiasiti-s  <ii'  ilns 
insect,  and  the  wbeat-midge,  could  bt?  impyil«il 
f  "5-  ^j— I";"""*!'"  "f  'I's      and  bred  in  large  ijuantities,  so  as  to  stop  their 
iiissiivu  i  ly.  ravages.    With  proper  pecuniary  aid  from  the 

St»te  this  .-^eema  feasible,  while  our  native  parasites  might  perhaps  also 
be  bred  and  multiplied  so  as  to  efl'ectually  exterminate  these  pests.  As 
regards  the  increase  of  parasites,  B.  Wagner,  in  his  "  Researches  on  the 
new  Corn  [wheat]  Gall  fly"  (Marburg,  IStil),  finds  that  the  parasites  of 
tbe  Hessian  fly  increase  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  that  of  their  host^ 
In  the  samu  year,  he  siiys,  in  which  the  hosts  are  very  generally  frequent, 
they  are  so  infested  by  parasites  that  the  next  yciir  only  a  few  of  the 
gall-flies  appear.  He  also  found  that  the  parasites  only  infested  tbe 
summer  brood  of  Hessian  flies,  but  not  the  winter  brood  ;  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  former  were  found  to  be  infested.  Thus  far  the  Hessiau  fly 
has  tiot  occurred  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  Valley. 

Egg  and  latra :  The  egg  is  alioiit  one-lifciutb  of  nn  inch  loag  and  fatir'tlion$andthi 
of  an  inch  iu  diauiuter,  cjlitiilrical,  traosluueut,  and  of  a  pule-red  color  (Utrrick). 
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The  larva  or  mag^got  T^hen  first  batched  is  pale  reddish,  afterward  becoming  white. 
It  is  when  mature  0.15  ioch  in  length,  oval  cylindrical,  pointed  at  one  end,  ana  is  soft, 
shining  white. 

Fly :  Black  with  pale-brown  legs  and  black  feet  and  a  tawny  abdomen ;  the  egg- 
tube  of  the  female  rose-colored,  wings  blackish,  tawny  at  base ;  fringed  with  short 
hairs  and  rounded  at  tip.  The  body  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the 
wings  expand  one-quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  antennas  of  the  male  have  the 
Joints  roundish  oval  and  vertioiUate. 

Remedies. — Besides  the  parasites  of  this  insect,  its  Datnral  enemies, 
large  numbers  probably  fall  a  prey  to  roving  carnivorous  insects  and 
birds,  particularly  swallows  and  martins.  As,  however,  the  insect  re- 
mains in  the  ^'flaxseed"  state  in  the  straw  and  stubble,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  burn  over  wheat-flelds  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  also  a  valuable  preventive  measure. 

The  Chinoh-Bug,  Blisstis  leucopterus  of  Uhler,  Lygccus  leucopterus 
of  Say. 

A  small  bug,  while  young  sucking  the  roots  of  wheat  and  comj  afterward  infesting 
in  great  numbers  the  stalk  and  leaves,  puncturing  them  with  their  beaks.  It  appears 
early  in  June,  and  there  is  a  summer  and  autumn  brood,  the  adults  hybernatiug  in 
the  stubble. 

This  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  wheat  and  com,  much  more 
damage  having  been  done  to  grain-crops  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Southern  States  than  from  any  other  cause,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
abundant  each  year.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
California,  according  to  Uhler.  Dr.  Shimer  states  that  the  female  is 
"occupied  about  twenty  days  in  laying  her  eggs,  about  500  in  number. 
The  larva  hatches  in  fifteen  days,  and  there  are  two  broods  in  a  season, 
the  first  brood  maturing,  in  Illinois,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  second  late  in  autumn."  According  to  Har- 
ris, the  "eggs  of  the  chinch-bug  are  laid  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
young  have  been  found,  in  great  abundance,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more.  They  make  their  appearance  on  wheat  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  may  be  seen  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  on  all  kinds  of  grain, 
on  corn,  and  on  herds- grass,  during  the  whole  summer.  Some  of  them 
continue  alive  through  the  winter  in  their  places  of  concealment."  This 
species  is  widely  diffused.  I  have  taken  it  frequently  in  Maine,  and 
even  on  the  extreme  summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  August,  but  it  is 
more  properly  a  southern  and  western  insect.  It  has  not  attracted 
notice  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  M.  H.  Edwards  writes  me  that  it  has  not 
yet  appeareil  in  California.  But  as  Mr.  Dhler  records  it  from  Califor- 
nia, it  probably  occurs  there  only  rarely. 

Dr.  Shimer  in  his  Notes  on  the  Chinch-Bug  says  that  it  "attained  the 
maximum  of  its  development  in  the  summer  of  1864,  in  the  extensive 
wheat  and  corn  fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  that  single 
year  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  and  one-half  of  the  corn  crop  were 
destroyed  throughout  many  extensive  districts,  comprising  almost  the 
entire  Northwest,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
the  currency  that  then  prevailed,"  while  Mr.  Walsh  estimates  the  loss 
from  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Illinois  alone,  in  1850,  to  have  been 
$4,000,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  progeny  of  the  broods  of  the  preceding 
year  were  almost  entirely  swept  off  by  an  epidemic  disease,  so  few  being 
left  that  on  the  22d  of  August  Dr.  Shimer  found  it  "  almost  impossible 
to  find  even  a  few  cabinet  specimens  of  chinch-bugs  alive"  where  they 
were  so  abundant  the  year  before.  "  During  the  summer  of  1866  the 
chinch-bugs  were  very  scarce  in  all  the  early  spring,  and  up  to  near  the 
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harvest  I  was  not  able,  witb  the  most  diligent  search,  to  fiud  one.  At 
harvest  I  did  succeed  iu  fluding  a  few  id  aome  localities,"  This  disease 
among  tlie  cbinch-bags  was  asaocitited  with  the  loug-coutiuaed  vet, 
cloady,  cool  weather  that  prevailed  during  a  greater  portion  of  the 
period  of  their  development,  and^oubtless  was  iu  a  nieasare  produced 
by  deficient  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  combined  with  an  excessive  hu- 
midity of  the  attnosiihere."  In  1808  it  again,  according  to  the  etlitors  of 
the  American  Entomologist,  "did  considerable  damage  iu  certain 
counties  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  especially  iu  Southwest  MiaBouri." 
Iu  1871  Dr.  Le  Baron  estimates  the  losses  to  corn  and  the  small  grains 
in  the  Northwestern  States  at  $30,000,000,  and  £iley  estimates  the  loss 
ia  1ST4  in  the  same  area  as  double  that  sum,  the  loss  in  Missouri  alone 
being  $10,000,000.  Apparently  uo  injury  was  sustained  in  Colorado  in 
1875  from  this  insect. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  chinch-bng, 
I  have  been  mainly  dependent  on  the  statements  of  the  State  and  other 
entomologists  of  the  West,  and  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. I  have  fonnci  the  insect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
and  argue  from  this  fact  that  it  is  widely  distributed  over  the  colder  as 
well  as  warmer  portions  of  the  New  Euglaud  States.  It  probably  in- 
habits the  entire  Uuited  States  east  of  longitude  100°,  and  will  proba- 
bly occur  iu  the  Western  Territories,  wherever  wheat  is  raised,  though 
perhaps  the  altitude  and  peculiar  climatic  features  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Plateau  may  prevent  its  rapid  and  undue  increase. 

Egg,  young  and  odufl.— The  egf;  is  minate,  oval,  0.03  iacb  long,  four  timM  aa  long  M 
brood,  and  white.  The  larva  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  afterward  becommg  ted,  cbuiatng 
with  age  to  brown  and  black,  and  marked  witb  a  wliite  band  acroea  the  Iwck.  Tli« 
adult  is  armed  with  a  powerful  beak,  instead  of  jaws,  witb  which  it  panctnres  the  HteiiM 
of  plants  and  sueka  in  the  sap ;  it  eometimea  abounds  to  such  ao  extent  a«  to  travel  in 
armies  from  field  to  field ;  it  raa;  be  known  by  its  white  fore  wiogs,  contrasting  well 
witb  a  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  edjce  of  the  wine,  aud  is  at>aat  tbTee-tweoliethg 
of  on  incli  in  leu){tb.    Certain  individuals  bare  ver;  short  wings. 


Fig.  4.— Adnlt  and 

larva;  d,  its  tareua ;  e, 
natural  sizea  indicated 
more  enlarged ;  t,  probi 

Rottedieit. — Burn  stubble,  old  straw,  and  corn-stalks  among  weeds  in 
fence-corners  in  the  early  spring.  Riley  advises  the  early  sowing  of 
small  grain  in  the  spring,  and  suggests  that  the  harder  the  groupdii 
the  less  chance  there  is  for  the  chinch  bug  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  fi 
the  grain  and  lay  its  eggs  thereon.  "  Hence,  the  importance  of  ^^ 
plowing,  end  using  the  roller  upon  land  that  is  loose  and  friaUa-* 
Heavy  rains  and  cold,  damp  seasons  reduce  its  uamberg  mateciall;- 
Whore  irrigation  is  practiced,  fields  may  be  flooded  for  eevenl  days  in 
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saccession,  and  tbus  tbe  insects  driven  off  or  drowned.  The  nataral 
enemies  of  the  chinch-bug  are  larger  species  of  bugs,  the  lady-bird 
(Hippodamia  and  Coccinella),  the  larva  of  the  lace- wing  fly  {Chrysopa), 
and  quails,  etc. 

The  Northern  Army- Worm,  neliopMla  unipuncta  of  Grote;  Noctua 
unipuncta  of  Haworth;  Leucania  unipuncta  Guen(^e. 

The  summer  of  1861  will  be  long  remembered  by  agriculturists  on 
account  of  the  injury  their  crops  received  from  the  sudden  and  unpre- 
cedented appearance  of  a  caterpillar  which  destroyed  the  leaves  and 
heads  of  every  sort  of  grain;  and  of  a  species  of  A2)hkj  or  plant-louse, 
that  gathered  in  immense  numbers  on  the  ears  of  the  grain  that  had 
been  left  untouched  by  the  army-worm,  sucking  out  the  sap  of  the  ear, 
and  thus  lessening  very  materially  its  weight ;  or  if  in  many  cases  not 
doing  as  much  damage  as  this,  causing  much  apprehension  and  ^nxiety 
to  farmers  generally. 

The  most  injurious  of  these  two  insects  is  the  larva  of  the  Leucania 
unipuncta^  one  of  a  family  of  night-flying  moths  that  embraces  an  im- 
mense number  of  species.  The  genus  Leucania  has  a  spindle-shaped 
body,  a  robust  thorax,  with  a  distinct  collar  just  behind  the  head,  which 
above  is  triangular,  carrying  near  the  base  the  thread-like  antennae,  or 
feelers,  which  are  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  wings.  ^  Two  stout 
palpi,  with  a  slender  tip,  project  from  the  under  side  of  the  head,  from 
each  side  of  the  hollow  sucking-tube  used  to  suck  the  sweets  of  flowers, 
but  which  at  rest  is  rolled  up  between  the  palpi  and  rendered  almost 
invisible  by  the  thick-set,  long  hair  like  scales  that  cover  the  head.  A 
little  behind  the  front  margin  of  the  thorax  are  placed  the  wings;  the 
forward  pair  narrow  and  oblong,  arched  slightly  at  the  apex,  and  just 
below,  the  outer  oblique  edge  bulges  out  slightly.  The  outer  edge  or 
that  farthest  out  from  the  Insertion  of  the  wing  is  in  this  genus  two  or 
three  times  as  wide  as  the  base.  In  the  middle  of  the  fore  wing  is  a 
vein  that  runs  out  very  prominent  to  just  where  it  divides  into  three 
lesser  branches;  on  this  point  in  the  species  described  below  is  a  con- 
spicuous white  dot  which  gives  it  its  name,  unipuncta. 

The  hind  wings  are  short,  broad,  and  thin,  just  reaching  out  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fore  wing.  There  is  a  slight  notch  near  the  middle  of 
the  outer  edge,  and  the  inner  edge,  or  that  most  parallel  to  the  abdomen, 
is  fringed  with  quite  long  hairy  scales,  that  run  into  the  pale  fringe  of  the 
outer  edge,  which  is  always  paler  and  broader  than  that  of  the  fore 
wings.  Both  wings  are  much  paler  beneath,  and  do  not  show  the  mark- 
ings of  the  upx>er  side.  When  the  moth  is  at  rest,  the  hind  wings  are 
laid  upon  the  abdomen  and  partially  folded,  so  that  the  fore  wings  over- 
lap one  another  above  them  like  a  roof.  Thus  folded,  the  ends  of  the 
wings  are  not  much  wider  than  the  thorax. 

The  abdomen  tapers  rather  rapidly,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs.  The 
second  and  third  joints  of  the  legs  are  much  thickened,  the  last  joints 
armed  with  minute  spines,  four  of  which  are  largest  on  the  third  joint. 

Characters  like  these  show  moths  of  this  genus  to  be  strong  and  swift 
on  the  wing.  In  meadows  and  grass  lands,  when  disturbed  they  dart 
suddenly  up  from  under  our  very  feet  and  plunge  into  covert  very 
quickly  again.  In  the  evening  they  fly  in  great  numbers  into  open 
windows,  attracted  by  the  light  within. 

The  eggs  are  laid  near  the  roots  of  our  wild,  especially  the  perennial, 
grasses,  such  as  timothy  and  red-top.  Mr.  Riley  has  succeeded  in 
observing  the  female  laying  her  eggs  early  in  April  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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"By  carefnlly  watching:,  I  bave  ascertained  that  the  fevorite  place  to 
which  the  female  consigns  her  eggs  in  such  grass  is  along  the  inner 
base  of  the  terminal  blades  where  they  are  yet  doubled.  The  com- 
pressed homey  ovipositor,  which  plays  with  great  ease  and  tentative 
motion  on  the  two  telescopic  subjoin ts  of  the  abdomen,  •  •  •  •  is 
thrnst  in  between  the  folded  sides  of  the  blade,  and  the  eggs  are  glaed 
along  the  groove  in  rows  of  from  five  to  twenty,  and  covered  with  a 
white,  glistening,  adhesive  fluid,  which  not  only  fastens  them  to  each 
other,  but  draws  the  two  sides  of  the  grass-blade  close  around  them,  so 
that  nothing  but  a  narrow,  glistening  streak  is  visible,  •  •  •  • 
The  female,  having  once  commenced  to  lay,  is  extremely  active  and 
busy,  especially  during  warm  nights,  and  I  should  judge  that  but  two 
or  three  days  are  required  to  empty  the  ovaries,  which  have  a  umform 
development.  A  string  of  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  is  placed  in  position 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  more  I  have  known  the 
moth  to  choose  another  leaf,  and  supply  it  with  another  string.  Many 
must  be  laid  very  soon  after  vegetation  starts,  as  some  moths  taken  in 
the  middle  of  April  had  already  exhausted  their  supply;  yet  the  bulk 
of  them  are  not  laid  till  toward  the  end  of  April."  The  hatching  of  the 
larva  in  a  uniform  temperature  of  75o  F.  takes  place  from  the  8th  to  the 
10th  day  after  deposition.  The  larvai  molt  five  times,  and  but  three 
days  while  in  confinement  intervened  on  an  average  between  each. — 
(Riley's  Eighth  Report.) 

In  Illinois,  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  April  and  May,  from  four  to  six 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  Eastern  States ;  so  the  larva  appears  earlier. 
In  Missouri,  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  May,  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  probably  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  week  later 
in  Maine,  the  eggs  placed  in  local  and  confined  tracts  of  grass-land 
hatch  their  young  larvae,  which  for  four  weeks  or  thereabout  feed  inces- 
santly till  full-fed  on  the  grass  around  the  place  of  their  birth,  straying 
oflf  as  their  forage  is  eaten  up  to  fresh  pastures. 

The  caterpillar  state  lasts  for  about  a  month,  when  it  descends  into 
the  earth  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  remaining  in  this  state  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  Southern  Missouri  the  moth  appears  about  the  fore 
part  of  June. — (Riley.)    In  Xew  England  the  moth  appears  in 

It  is  probable,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Riley  and  myself, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  moths  appear  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  they  live,  a  few 
may  hybernate  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  Middle  States,  and  still  more 
in  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Riley  thinks  that  the  moths  may 
sometimes  lay  their  eggs  upon  uewlysown  fall-grain. 

We  first  hear  of  the  army-worm  when  it  is  about  an  inch  long;  bat 
it  has  eaten  up  all  the  grass  around  its  place  of  birth,  and  in  myriads  is 
pushing  out  its  columns  after  forage.    The  mature  larva  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.    Its  cylindrical  body,  divided  into  thirteen  rings 
becomes  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  at  each  end,  and  is  sparsely 
covered  with  short  hairs.    The  bead  is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  con- 
fiuent  spots,  while  along  the  middle  of  the  fiice  run  two  lines  diverging 
at  each  end.    A  light-colored  waved  line  just  above  the  legs  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dark  one,  then  a  light  one  edged  with  two  thread-like  lines; 
while  the  upper  part  is  dark,  with  an  interrupted  white  threadru  nning 
exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  back.    The  prolegs,  ten  in  number,      I 
are  marked  on  their  outer  middle  and  on  their  tip  with  black.    Beneath,     i 
the  caterpillar  is  of  a  livid  green. 

Its  name  is  suggestive  of  the  regular,  trained  way  in  which  myriads 
of  these  caterpillars  march  together  in  long,  deep  columns,  side  by  side, 
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steadily  over  every  obstacle,  wherever  their  instinct  leads  them.  Unlike 
the  cut-worm,  which  moves  by  ni^ht  singly,  from  field  to  field,  and 
secrete  themselves  by  day-time  amid  the  roots  of  the  plants  they  attack, 
the  army-worm  feeds  in  the  forenoon  and  evening  generally,  scattered 
over  fields  of  grain  or  grass,  either  eating  the  leaves  or  cutting  off  the 
heads  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  ground.  They  will  thus  cut  across  the 
field,  wantonly  mowing  off  the  heads  of  the  grain.  In  this  way,  in 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  they  destroyed  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
wheat  in  one  nigbt,  and  then  attacked  a  corn -field  in  the  same  way. 

All  young  insects,  or  those  in  the  larval  stage,  are  exceedingly  vora- 
cious ;  they  eat  surprising  quantities  of  food.  When  these  army-worms 
are  shut  up  together  without  food,  they  will  quickly  devour  each  other. 
We  give  some  extracts  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  from  the  New 
England  Farmer  and  Boston  Cultivator.  A  writer  in  Danvers,  Mass., 
says :  ^^  They  were  seen  in  great  numbers  through  the  entire  field  of 
several  acres,  climbing  up  the  stalks  of  the  barley,  eating  the  blades 
and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  grain.  The  day  after  these  worms 
were  discovered,  the  barley  was  mowed  in  order  to  preserve  it,  when 
they  dropped  to  the  ground,  throwing  themselves  into  a  coil,  a  habit  of 
the  insect  when  disturbed.  Many  of  them  soon  commenced  a  march 
for  the  neighboring  fields  and  gardens,  while  others  blindly  pushed  for- 
ward a  column  across  the  highways  over  a  stone  wall,  where  they  were 
crushed  by  travelers  on  the  road.  But  the  main  body  marched  to  the 
adjoining  gardens  and  inclosures,  where  the  proprietors  were  waiting 
to  receive  them  in  their  intrenchments,  which  had  been  thrown  up  a 
foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  The  worms,  as  they  fell  in  their  advance 
into  the  trenches,  were  assailed  in  various  ways  by  eager  combatants, 
some  spreading  over  them  lime,  tar,  or  ashes,  while  others  resorted 
vigorously  to  pounding  them.  In  this  way,  countless  numbers  of  them 
were  destroyed.  The  rear  guard,  composed  principally  of  those  of 
smaller  growth,  kept  in  the  field,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  a  troop 
of  fifty  young  red-winged  blackbirds.  I  also  noticed  the  robins  feeding 
on  these  vermin."  Again  :  ^^  In  adjoining  lots  they  were  commencing 
their  devastation  upon  the  corn,  turnips,  cabbages,  weeds,  and  grass. 
Tbey  leave  the  grass-ground  completely  clean  and  white,  so  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scorched  in  the  sun.  The  cabbage  and  turnips 
they  destroy  by  eating  the  tender  parts  of  the  plants,  while  they  attack 
the  corn  by  descending  the  spindle  and  concealing  themselves  in  large 
numbers  among  the  leaves  where  the  corn  is  to  make  its  appearance. 
Corn  thus  attacked,  looks  wilted  and  drooping.  In  some  hills,  the 
stalks  were  stripped  of  all  their  leaves.  There  were  no  worms  upon  the 
potato-tops,  though  they  have  killed  all  the  grass  to  the  borders  of  the 
field.^ 

The  damage  done  to  crops  in  Western  Massachusetts  alone  was  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  the  army-worm  appears  in  numbers  in  certain  years,  and  then 
are  rare  for  some  years.  In  Southern  Illinois,  in  1818  or  1820,  they 
were  more  numerous  than  in  1861.  They  also  appeared  in  1825, 1826, 
1834,  1841.  In  1842  they  were  about  as  numerous  as  in  1861.  In  1849 
they  were  numerous  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  1856  they  occurred  in 
small  numbers.  In  1855  it  appeared  in  Northern  Ohio;  in  1854  it 
abounded  in  Boone  County,  Missouri,  and  in  1865,  1866,  and  especially 
in  1869,  in  portions  of  the  State.  In  1871  it  occurred  in  Illinois,  and  in 
1872  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Tioga  County,  New  York. — (Riley.)  Thus  it  is  well  known  and  estab- 
lished in  the  South  and  West,  so  that  when  it  appeared  in  New  York 
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and  New  England  the  past  sammer  there  were  thought  to  be  two  spe- 
cies of  army- worms.  But  the  moths  from  different  sections  of  the  East 
and  West  have  been  compared  and  found  to  be  the  same.  Dr.  Fitch« 
also,  has  shown  that  "  worms  in  amiies^^  and  "  black  worms,^  referred 
to  by  writers  as  occarring  in  New  York  and  New  England  in  1743, 
1770, 1790,  and  1817,  with  habits  like  those  of  the  army- worm  of  1861, 
mnst  be  the  same  species.  Mr.  Sanborn  assures  me  that  he  took  the 
moth  in  1855  near  Boston ;  and  has  found  the  larva  under  stones  in 
grass-plots.  On  Mr.  Clark's  farm  at  Carritunk,  near  the  Forks  of  the 
Kennebec,  the  army-worm  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  barley,  in 
all  destroying  forty  acres  of  grain.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  soon  after  the  caterpillars  entered  the  ground  to  transform. 
Their  ravages  were  especially  noticed,  according  to  the  Maine  Farmer, 
in  North  Berwick,  Union,  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  and  one  or  two  other 
towns.  Mr.  Goodale  informs  us  that  on  Mr.  Joseph  Clark's  farm,  in  Wal- 
doborough,  the  worm  was  found  both  in  wheat  and  barley  fields,  though 
leas  on  the  wheat,  which  was  riper.  The  leaves  were  consumed,  while 
the  heads  were  not  much  eaten.  Many  of  the  heads  were  cut  off  and 
had  fallen  upon  the  ground,  while  others  were  cut  just  enough  to  hang 
over.  Mr.  Goodale  collected  numbers  of  the  worm  on  the  l5th  of  Au- 
gust, and  fed  them  till  on  the  20th  all  but  one  had  gone  into  the  earth. 
September  7,  these  millers  appeared,  and  so  several  each  day  until  the 
16th.  I  have  never  taken  this  species  in  Maine  until  I  met  the  worm  in 
Bangor,  August  2,  in  a  yard  a  few  rods  from  the  Bangor  House,  and 
nearly  full-fed;  August  13,  in  afield  of  barley  in  Mattamiscontis,  on  the 
Penobscot,  above  Bangor.  It  was  not  seen  on  farms  above  this  i>oiDt 
on  that  river,  or  on  the  Allegash  or  Saint  John,  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, while  the  wheat  Aphis  was  abundant  on  every  farm  I  visited  od 
those  rivers.  Whether  the  army-worm  made  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  Maine  in  1861  can  be  only  probable.  In  Massachusetts  it 
was  first  noticed  the  first  of  July ;  in  Maine  a  month  later,  where  it  be- 
came generally  prevalent. 

The  year  1875  was  another  army- worm  year,  and  it  abounded  all  over 
the  country,  especially  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Iowa,  New  York,  and  throughout  New  England,  and  in  Western 
New  Brunswick. — (Kiley.) 

While  the  caterpillar  is  single-brooded  in  the  Northern  States,  in 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Riley  finds  it  to  be  double- brooded,  and  he  thinks 
that  three  broods  may  sometimes  appear  in  one  season. 

The  following  newspaper  items  will  show  the  time  of  appearance  and 
degree  of  damage  done  by  the  army-worm  in  New  York,  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  1875 : 

Another  iusect-pest  has  made  ita  appearancu  in  formidable  nnmbera  on  Long  Island. 
Thcr army- worm  has  been  doing  more  damage  in  Suffolk  and  Qneens  Counties,  especially 
the  former,  than  even  the  dreaded  potato-beetle.  Corn  and  oats  prove  more  attrac- 
tive than  potatoes  to  the  army-worm,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire  crop  of  oats 
has  betm  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  operations  of  these  caterpillars;  at  worst,  their  want  of  the  power  of  flight  will 
probably  confine  the  damage  to  the  island. — (New  York  Tribune,  August  6, 1875.) 

The  army- worms  have  disappeared  from  Little  Compton  and  Portsmouth  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came.    They  did  considerable  injnry. — (Boston  Journal,  August  13.) 

A  special  from  Rockland  says  that  an  immense  army  of  black  worms,  similiar  to 
caterpillars,  were  crossing  Pleasant  street  in  that  city  all  day  Sunday,  heading  sooth- 
ward.    Large  crowds  gathered  to  witness  their  advance. — (Boston  Joamal,  Augusts.) 

The  Times  says  that  the  army-worm  has  appeared  in  Bath.  This  worm  has  appeared 
in  Rockland,  and  as  far  east  as  Machias,  and  is  reported  as  doing  great  damage.— 
(Brunswick  Telegraph,  August  10.) 

Saint  John,  N.  B.,  August  113. — The  army-worms  appeared  on  the  manh-road,  a  inflt 
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from  Saint  John,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  considerable  strength.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  to  destroy  them,  they  were  marching  on  the  city  last  night  with  apparently  un- 
diminished numbers.  To-day  they  are  gone.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  grass, 
tamips,  and  other  root-vegetables.  The  army-worm  recently  invaded  Grassy  Island 
in  Saint  John  River,  from  which  an  annnal  revenue  wsm  derived  from  the  sale  of  grass. 
This  year  only  one-fifth  of  the  usual  amount  will  be  realized.  There  has  been  no  gen- 
eral invasion  of  this  province,  and  the  alarm  has  subsided.— (Boston  Journal.), 

I  have  represented  on  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the  north- 
ern army-worm,  its  probable  range.  Having  received  the  moth  from 
Texas,  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doabt  but  that  it  also  inhabits  the 
other  Gulf  States  as  far  as  and  including  Northern  and  Middle  Florida. 

The  army- worm  appears  in  the  wheat-fields  when  the  ^'  wheat  is  in  the 
milk."  Previous  to  this  the  young  larvae  are  not  noticed.  "  When  less 
than  half  an  inch  long,  the  worms  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  army- 
worms,''  the  general  color  being  green  and  only  feeding  by  night.  Riley 
states  that  "in  ordinary  seasons  they  are  reported  along  the  thirty-third 
parallel,  as  in  Texas,  early  in  March,  and  about  a  week  later  with  each  de- 
gree of  latitude  as  we  advance  northward.  Then,  in  Southern  Missouri 
they  commence  to  march  about  the  middle  of  May ;  in  Central  Missouri 
the  first  of  June,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  more  northern  New  England  States 
they  seldom  do  much  damage  before  the  middle  of  July  (we  should 
rather  say  first  of  August).  There  may,  therefore,  be  a  difference  of 
over  two  months  between  the  appearance  of  the  worms  in  Southern 
Missouri  or  Kentucky  and  in  Maine." — (Liiley's  Eighth  Report.) 

The  pupa, — The  middle  of  August,  the  larva,  full-fed,  descends  into 
the  earth  a  few  inches,  and  there,  by  constant  wriggling  of  its  body 
and  the  excretion  of  a  sticky  fluid,  constructs  a  rough  earthen  cocoon ; 
or  often  it  merely  constructs  a  rude  cell  of  dry  grass  just  below  the  sur- 
face, and  there  in  a  day  or  two,  probably,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
moths,  the  mahogany-colored  pupa,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  wing- 
covers  reaching  to  the  last  third  of  the  body,  with  two  spines  slightly 
curved  in,  situated  on  the  last  segment,  emerges  from  the  outer  larva- 
skin  or  mask,  and  lying  there  ten  or  fifteen  days,  till  the  tissues  of  the 
future  moth  shall  be  formed  and  hardened,  discloses  the  imago  or  moth 
the  last  of  August. 

Dr.  Fitch  shows  that  the  natural  habitat  of  the  army- worm  is  in  grass, 
in  low  lands.  Mr.  Riley  substantiates  Dr.  Fitch's  opinion,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  occasional  nndtie  increase  of  the  caterpillar:  "During 
an  excessively  dry  summer  these  swampy  places  dry  out,  and  the  insect, 
having  a  wider  range  where  the  conditions  for  its  successful  develop- 
ment are  favorable,  becomes  greatly  multiplied.  The  eggs  are  conse- 
quently deposited  over  a  greater  area  of  territory,  and  if  the  succeeding 
year  proves  wet  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  worms,  we  shall 
have  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their  appearing  on  our  higher  and  drier 
lands,  and  of  their  marching  from  one  field  to  another."  •  •  •  <*  Thus 
the  fact  becomes  at  once  significant  and  explicable,  that  almost  all 
great  army- worm  years  have  been  unusually  wet,  with  the  preceding 
year  unusually  dry,  as  Dr.  Fitch  has  proved  by  record." — (Riley's  Sec- 
ond Report.) 

In  this,  as  probably  in  all  other  insects,  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the 
individuals  is  due  to  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  egg  and  the  development  of  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ordinary  years,  of  the  one  hundred 
eggs  laid  by  each  moth  (if  that  be  the  approximate  number),  but  a 
small  proportion  hatch,  being  eaten  by  birds  and  possibly  destroyed  by 
egg-parasites  and  by  cold  and  damp  weather.    Should  fifty  or  seventy- 
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five  worms  hatch,  probably  only  three  or  four  perpetuate  their  kind ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  insect-world.  The  struggle  for  existence  is 
so  great,  each  species  suffering  from  adverse  climatic  causes  and  insect- 
enemies,  that  but  a  small  proportion  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, so  to  speak.  Were  it  not  so,  the  world  would  be  overrun  with 
prepotent  animals  and  plants.  The  increase  and  great  abundance  of 
the  few  species  are  an  indication  of  the  intense  struggle  for  existence 
by  which  the  many  alone  maintain  their  livelihood. 

Remedies. — If  lauds  are  burned  over  in  the  dead  of  the  year  where 
these  eggs  or  pupse  or  moths  abound,  which  is  the  best  remedy  we  can 
apply  to  keep  off  or  kill  off  this  moth,  the  fire  will  certainly  kill  the 
chrysalids  just  below  the  roots  of  the  grass,  as  it  surely  will  the  eggs 
on  \he  stalks  or  the  moths  nestling  among  them.  Tracts  of  land  in 
Maine  thus  burned  over  in  the  spring  of  1861  escaped  the  army- worm  in 
the  summer,  while  farms  near  by  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  worms 
from  the  unburned  grass-lands  around. 

Ditching,  or  making  a  deep  trench  with  steep  or  undermining  sides, 
especially  efficacious  in  sandy  soils,  will  do  much  toward  keeping  them 
out  of  fields  of  grain.  People  have  also  laid  tar  in  the  bottom  of 
ditches,  laid  trains  of  guano,  and  made  bonfires  in  them.  By  turning 
fowl  and  hogs  into  fields  just  as  the  caterpillar  is  going  into  the  earth 
to  pupate,  great  numbers  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  hogs  and  hens  will 
grow  fat  on  them. 

Enemies. — That  birds  of  different  kinds  feed  on  these  caterpillars  has 
been  noticed.  There  are  also  night-birds  that  catch  the  moths  as  they 
fly.  Both  the  larva  and  moth  are  exposed  on  every  hand  to  the  attacks 
of  other  insects,  such  as  the  dragon-flies,  which  are  continually  on  the 
wing,  especially  over  low  lands.  A  large  purple  beetle  with  rows  of 
golden  spots  on  its  wing-covers,  the  Calosama  calidum^  which  is  very 
common  in  grass-lands,  either  running  about  after  their  prey,  or  lying 
on  the  watch  in  their  holes  among  the  grass,  makes  great  havoc  among 
the  army-worm,  and  not  only  the  beetle,  but  its  larva,  which  is  more 
voracious,  if  possible. 

Ants  are  known  to  destroy  the  army- worm.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E 
I.  nershs,  of  liichmond,  lud.,  for  the  following  instance :  ^Mn  June, 
1875,  the  army-worms  took  possession  of  a  grass-plot  near  my  study- 
window,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to  strip  it  of  every  vestige  of  greeo; 
but  I  noticed  a  few  days  after  they  made  their  appearance  that  a  large 
number  of  small  black  ants  were  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  unusually  wet  weather,  soon  pat 
a  stop  to  their  depredations." 

But  undoubtedly  the  grand  check  that  nature  has  imposed  upon  tbe 
too  great  increase  of  caterpillars  are  their  parasites,  or  those  ichnea- 
mon-flies  belonging  to  the  great  order  Hymenoptei^a^  and  two  specie* 
of  IXptera^  or  true  flies,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outside  of  tbe 
caterpillar.  The  young  hatching  out  feeds  on  the  fattj^  tissues  of  the 
caterpillar,  which  lives  just  along  time  enough  for  the  parasite 
within  to  come  to  maturity.  The  larger  ichneumons  only  live  singly  in 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  while  as  many  as  a  hundred  of  the  minote 
species  have  been  seen  to  emerge  from  the  dead  larvaskiu,  their  cocoons 
placed  side  by  side  within. 

We  first  notice  a  large  species  which  Mr.  Shurtleff  raised  from  the 
army-worm  between  the  first  and  middle  of  September. 

Ophion  purgatus  Say.  This  genus  of  ichneumons  has  a  slender 
body,  with  long  filiform  antennae.  The  thorax  above  oval,  and  as  wide 
as  the  head.    The  legs  are  long  and  slender;  but  the  most  apparent 
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character  is  the  long  compressed  abdomen,  which,  mnch  arched  or  sickle- 
shaped,  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  slender  peduncle.  The  end  of  the 
abdomen  is  cut  off  obliquely  inwards  below.  The  ovipositor  is  scarcely 
to  be  seen,  which  in  most  ichneumons  is  very  long  5  and  here  we  see 
the  adaptation  of  this  organ  to  the  habits  of  the  species.  Instead  of 
piercing  the  body  of  the  victim  and  depositing  the  egg  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  the  Ophion  merely  lays  its  egg  on  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar. 
The  egg  is  bean-shaped  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  skin.  When 
the  footless  grub  is  hatched  it  does  not  entirely  leave  the  egg-case,  but 
the  last  joints  of  its  body  remain  attached  to  the  shell,  while  it  reaches 
out  over  and  with  its  sharp  jaw-pieces  gnaws  into  the  side  of  the  cater- 
pillar. Some  Ophians  are  parasitic  in  their  ichneumons,  just  as  are 
the  species  of  Chalcis  mentioned  below. 

This  species^  common  in  Maine,  iH  of  a  pale-reddish  horn  color.  The  head  is  yellow, 
pale  testaceous  at  the  base  of  the  aotennio.  The  large  prominent  eyes  black.  Three 
smaller  black  simple  eyes  are  arranged  in  a  triangle  aijove,  between  the  compound 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  body,  especially  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  joints  and 
under  side  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  beneath  are  covered  by  a  bloom  of  minute  lighter- 
colored  hairs  which  have  their  origin  in  microscopic  punctures.  On  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  above,  a  little  darker  ;  and  behind,  a  yellowish  tint.  Next  the  insertion  of  Hiq 
abdomen  the  thorax  is  thickly  and  plainly  punctate.  Same  color  beneath,  except  the 
first  three  joints  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  touched  with  yellow,  and  the  lower  side  is 
generally  darker. 

The  veins  of  the  wings  a^re  dark ;  the  thickened  cell  on  the  front  margin  of  the  fore 
wings  and  the  adjacent  veins  as  well  as  the  horny  triangular  pieces  in  the  cell  below, 
the  outer  of  which  is  much  the  smallest,  are  pale  horn  color. 

Body  nearly  an  inch  long.     Expanse  of  wings,  12^  tenths. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  Illinois,  has  discovered  three  other  ichneumons,  descrip- 
tions of  which  we  take  from  his  pamphlet : 

Mesochonis  vifreus  Walsh. — Male,  general  color  light  rufous.  Eyes  and  ocelli  black, 
antennae  fuscous  except  toward  the  base.  Upper  surface  of  thorax  in  the  larger  speci- 
men fuscous;  intermediate  and  posterior  tibiw  with  spurs  equal  to  one-fourth  their 
length ;  posterior  knees  slightly  dusky  ;  tips  of  posterior  tibiae  distinctly  dusky. 
Wings  hyaliue,  nervures  aud  stigma  dusky.  Abdomen  viewed  in  profile,  curves  con- 
siderably, especially  at  base,  and  is  quite  narrow,  except  toward  the  tip,  where  it 
expands  suddeuly.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  appendiculated.  It  is  of  a  translucent 
yellowish-white  in  its  central  one-third;  the  remaining  two-thirds  piceous  black,  with 
a  distinct  yellowish  narrow  annulus  at  the  base  of  the  third  joint.  Appendiculum  of 
ab<lomen  composed  of  two  extremely  fine  setao,  thickened  at  their  base,  whoso  length 
slightly  exceeds  the  extreme  width  of  the  abdomen. 

The  female  differs  in  the  head,  being  from  the  mouth  upward  piceous.  The  thorax 
and  pectus  are  piceous  black.  Ovipositor,  which  is  dusky,  slightly  exceeds  in  length 
the  width  of  the  abdomen.     Body,  .08-.03  inch  long. 

Pezomachus  minimus  Walsh. — This  genus  is  wingless,  like  the  neuters 
of  ants,  except  that  their  antennfe  are  not  elbowed  like  those  of  ants. 

Male,  piceous.  Eyes  black,  antenna?  black,  except  toward  the  base,  where  they  are 
light  rufous.  Legs  rufous,  hinds  legs  a  little  dut^ky.  Alnlomen  narrowed ;  second  and 
sometimes  third  joint  annulate  with  rufous  at  tip.  The  female  differs  in  the  thorax, 
being  almost  invariably  rufous,  and  in  the  first  throe  abdominal  joiuts  being  generally 
entirely  rufous,  with  a  piceous  auuulns  at  the  base  of  the  third,  though  sometimes 
absent.  The  abdomen  is  also  fuller  and  wider.  Ovipositor  dusky,  equal  in  length  to 
the  width  of  the  abdomen.     Body  .07  to  .1  inch  long. 

The  cocoons  sjmmetrically  arranged  side  by  side,  and  enveloped  in 
floss,  are  found  in  the  dead  skins  of  the  army- worm.  A  minute  ichneu- 
mon, Chalcis  albifrons  Walsh,  was  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  the  Ftzo- 
machus. 

Microgaater  miUtaris  Walsh,  is  another  anuy-worra  parasite.  Head  black:  palpi 
whitish  ;  antenniL\  fuscous  above,  light  brown  beneath  toward  the  base.  Thorax 
black,  polished  with  very  minute  punctures.  Nervures  and  stigma  of  the  wing  fus- 
cous. Legs  light  rufous,  fmsterior  pair  with  knees  and  tips  of  tibia?  fuscous.  Abdo- 
men black,  glabrous,  highly  polished.  Ovipositor  not  cxscrted.  Length  of  body,  .07 
inch. 

45  G  S 
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Two  parasites  live  iu  this  mieroga^teTjHocJceriaperpulchraAud  Olyphe 
viridescensj  belonging  to  the  Ghaleid  family  of  ichueumons.    Walsh  says  : 

We  now  kuow  tbat  of  145  ichneumoD-flies,  promiscuously  taken,  that  had  depre- 
dated on  the  army- worm,  27,  6r  only  18  per  cent.,  perished  by  Chalcis  flies. 

Ichneumon  leiccanice  Fitch. — Dr.  Fitch  has  given  an  account  of  another 
ichneumon. 

This  parasite  resembles  a  small  wasp,  nearly  half  an  inch  lon^,  of  a  bright  nist-red 
color,  its  wings  smoky,  its  breast  black,  and  also  the  middle  of  it^  back,  where  is  a 
small  bright  sulphur-yellow  spot,  which  is  the  scutel.  The  antenna)  have  a  milk- 
white  band  on  their  middle,  below  which  band  they  are  rush-red,  and  above  it  black. 
There  are  two  narrow  bands  also  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  placed  on  the  fourth  or 
&tXh  joint,  and  the  slender  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is  also  black.  Mr.  Sanborn  has 
raised  this  same  species,  as  also  another  ichneumon,  which  we  describe. 

Ichneumon  specks. — Ichneumons  of  this  genus  are  rather  slender- 
bodied  ;  the  abdomen  long  oval.  Wings  not  much  longer  than  the  slen- 
der antennae,  which  in  turn  are  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the  whole  body.  The  legs  and  joints  of  the  feet  are  also  slender.  The 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  not  apparent ;  her  eggs  are  pedunculated, 
having  a  general  likeness  to  those  of  the  genus  Ophion. 

The  species  before  us  is  black  aud  yellow.  Ilcad  :  face  square,  yellow  ;  a  dark  line 
borders  the  base  of  the  antenuii',  which  are  rusty,  the  first  joint  yellow,  and  the  ends 
dusky.  Head  behind  the  antennae  black.  Thorax  black  ;  above  on  its  first  joint-,  or 
prothorax,  a  yellow  transverse  elliptical.  On  the  second  joiut  which  carries  the  fore 
wings  are  two  yellow  stripes  forking  toward  the  head.  Scutellum  yellow ;  another 
transverse  elliptical  yellow^ spot  behind.  Third  joint  of  thorax  yellow  ebove,  black 
beneath.  Legs:  first  and  second  pairs  yellow,  reddish  above  on  first  joint.  Third  pair 
black  at  base ;  second  joint  yellow ;  third,  or  femur,  black ;  fourth,  or  tibia,  blacs  at 
tip.    Tarsi,  or  toes,  marked  with  black. 

The  elbowed  abdomen  black  at  base,  the  elbow  yellow.  The  next  three  yeUow 
joints  with  a  narrow  black  strip  on  the  front  edge,  the  hinder  edge  of  the  ring  tinged 
with  reddish.    Last  three  rings  black. 

Our  last  parasite  is  a  fly,  or  species  of  the  Tachina  family,  that  Mr. 
Shurtleff  and  Sanborn  have  both  raised  from  the  army-worm,  and  I  find 
it  to  be  identical  with  the  species  that  attacks  the  worm  in  the  West. 

ExorUta  Icucaniw  Kirkpatrick  (Senometopia  militnris  Walsh). — This 
genus  resembles  in  form  our  common  house-fly.  The  thorax  is  usually 
striped  longitudinally,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  large  hairs.  It 
flies  low  iu  sunny  spots  in  woods,  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise.  We  copy 
Mr.  Walsh's  description,  and  select  some  interesting  information  he  gires 
us  about  its  habits : 

Length,  .25  to  .40  inch;  the  females  not  exceeding  .30  inch.  Face  silvery,  with  lat- 
eral black  hairs  only  on  the  cheeks,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  black  bristle.  Front 
golden  olive,  with  a  black  central  stripe,  and  lateral  black  convergent  hairs.  Ooeipat 
dusky.  Labium,  brown,  with  yellowish  hair.  Maxipalps,  rufous.  Eyes,  cinnamon- 
brown,  covered  with  very  short  dense  whitish  hair.  Antenna),  two  basal  joints,  black, 
with  black  hairs ;  third  joint  flattened,  dusky,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  times 
the  length  of  the  second  joint;  seta,  black.  The  entire  hinder  part  of  the  head  cov- 
ered with  dense  whitish  hair.  Thorax  glabrous,  bluish-gray  and  lighter  at  the  sides, 
with  four  irregular  black  vitta*,  and  black  hairs  and  bristles.  Scutel,  reddish-brown, 
whitish  behind,  glabrous,  with  black  hairs  aud  bristles.  Pectus,  black,  glabrous,  with 
hairs  and  lateral  bristles;  legs,  black,  hairy;  thighs,  dark  cinereous  beneath ;  pn^ 
villi,  cinereous.  Wings,  hyaline ;  nervnres,  brownish;  alula;,  opaque- greenish-whit*^ 
Abdomen,  first  joint  black  ;  second  aud  third,  opalescent  in  the  middle,  with  black  and 
gray,  and  at  the  sides  with  rufous  and  gray ;  last  joint,  rufous,  slightly  opalescent  at 
base  with  gray;  all  with  black  hairs  aud  lateral  bristles. 

Beneath,  the  lirst  joint  is  black  ;  the  others,  black  marginal  with  rufous,  all  with 
black  hairs.  In  the  male,  the  space  between  the  eyes  at  the  occiput  is  onc-seventU  of 
the  trausverse  diameter  of  the  head ;  iu  the  female,  it  is  one-fourth. 

Some  pupa-cases  of  this  fly  before  me  are  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
inch  long;  cylindrical  j  rounded  at  each  end.    The  last  segment,  bard; 
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distiu^uisbable,  bas  two  little  flattened  plates  that  were  the  breathing- 
pores  in  the  larva.  The  two  first  segments  are  partially  split  off,  and 
ruptured  across  the  end,  where  the  fly  burst  out.  The  fly  appeared  the 
20th  of  September. 

"  The  eggs,''  Mr.  Walsh  says,  "  are  much  the  shape  and  color  of  those 
of  the  flesh-fly.  The  fly  fastens  its  eggs  by  an  insoluble  cement  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  two  or  three  first  rings  of  the  body.  Instinct  ap- 
pears to  teach  the  mother-fly  that  if  she  places  her  eggs  further  back, 
the  little  maggots,  as  they  hatch  out  and  begin  to  penetrate  the  flesh, 
will  be  felt  by  the  victim  and  seized  by  its  powerful  jaws,  as  I  have  seen 
wood-feeding  caterpillars  seize  and  worry  like  a  dog  ants  that  attacked 
them." 

Mr.  Walsh  had  fifty  or  sixty  worms,  of  which  all  but  two  had  their 
eggs,  from  one  to  six  in  number,  fastened  on  their  upper  side.  From 
these  he  bred  fifty-four  Tachbuis  and  two  moths.  "  Now  these  army- 
worms  averaged  about  three  eggs  apiece,  and  consequently  two-thirds 
of  the  eggs  of  tbe  Tachina  must  have  perished  without  arriving  at  ma- 
turity." 

"  My  Tachina  eggs,  so  far  as  I  noticed,  did  not  hatch  till  the  larva 
had  gone  under  ground  ;  but  from  information  received  from  Mr.  Emery, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  this,  or  an 
allied  species,  hatches  out  above  ground,  adbering  externally,  and  *  grow- 
ing rapidly,  wbile  its  victim  decreases  in  size.'  They  uniformly  devoured 
the  larva  before  it  transformed  into  the  pupa  state.  The  time  for  the 
entire  transformation  of  such  as  I  experimented  upon  from  egg  to  fly, 
was  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  days."  ♦  ♦  ♦  *«  Jefferson  Eussell,  an  in- 
telligent farmer,  had  repeatedly,  on  damp,  cloudy  mornings,  watched  a 
large,  bluish-green  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  blow-fly,  attacking  the  army- 
worm,  and  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  victim,  as  he  as- 
certained by  a  double  lens.  As  they  were  attacked,  the  army-worms 
kept  dropT)ing  to  the  ground  and  gathering  in  clusters,  or  hiding  under 
clods,  until  finally  the  wheat  on  which  they  occurred  was  entirely  free 
from  them."  Mr.  Eiley  says  that  in  1875  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  army- 
worms  which  he  noticed  were  attacked  by  the  TacAina  flies.  "They 
never  abound  or  travel  from  one  field  to  another,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  two-winged  flies,  which  are  often  so  numerous 
that  their  buzzing  reminds  one  of  a  swarm  of  bees." — (Eighth  Report.) 
This  fact  supports  the  opinion  of  Wagner  (see  p.  )  that  insect-para- 
sites usually  increase  in  proportion  to  their  hosts. 

Egg, — When  first  laid,  spherical,  0.02  inch  in  diameter,  smooth,  opaque  white ;  cov- 
ered with  a  glistening,  adhesive  fluid ;  shell  delicate,  becoming  faintly  irridescent  and 
mure  sordid  before  hatching. — (Kiley.) 

Larva, — When  first  hatched,  1.7 
millemeter  in  length;  dull  white, 
and  a  large  dark  head. 

In  the  first  and  second  stages, 
the  two  front  pairs  of  abdominal 
legs  are  atrophied  *so  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  looping  gait.  In  the  third 
stage  the  looping  habit  is  lost,  but 
the  front  abdominal  legs  are  still 
somewhat  the  smallest.  In  the  Fig.  C— Pnpa 
fourth  stage,  the  color  is  dull,  dark  ^F  Chrysa- 
Fig.  5.— Full-grown  Northern  Annyworru.     green, and  thechameleonitic  brown 

lines  appear. — (Kiley.) 
The  mature  larva  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  cylindrical  body,  divided 
into  thirteen  rings,  becomes  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  at  each  end,  and  is  sparsely 
covered  with  short  hairs.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  net- work  of  confluent  spots,  while 
along  the  middle  of  the  face  run  two  lines  diverging  at  each  end.  A  light-colored  waveid. 
line,  inst  above  the  legs,  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  one ;  then  a  light  ou<i,  «.<\^<fc*W\\>tt.V«^ 
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thri'iiil-lik(!  lilies;  nhiln  the  upper  part  is  dork,  ^ith  on  ioterropted  white  tbrcsd 
ruDuiiit;  ei^actly  tbroiiKli  the  middle  of  tlie  back.  Tbo  jirolpgs  ten  id  atimlier,  are 
marked  on  tUHir  outer  middle  and 
on  their  tiii  with  black.  Beueath, 
the  cattiriiiilar  is  of  a  livid  Kreeo. 

MoHt  ot  the  Maine  gpeciiM  of  Lm- 
catiia  have  light-colored  wings,  nith 
durk  Htreaka  anil  dotv,  bat  the  ukU 
Tjuncta  is  larger  ojid  darker  colored. 
ItH  prevailiug  buea  are  instj  grfLJ- 
iah-browD,  Bprinkled    or    {■^ppered 
ftpnrael;   with    black    scales.     The 
upper  part  oE  the  bend,  the  front 
part   of  the   tbnrax   or  collar,  and 
front  margin  u£  tbe  fnro  wine,  are  of 
FlQ,  T.— a.  mule  molb:  b.  ibdoini-nnf  fomnlF— natiirnl  size;    a  lij^bter  abode.     Between  the  front 
e,eyBiilM»<>rin»Te»ateiiDn!e.baiiBol7Binuloimtonuii,   Diargiii  of  the   fore  wioR    and   tbo 
eiilargaa.-(A/iBrKil8j-,)  vein,  or  raised  line  reachioR  ont  t« 

the  white  spot  in  the  center,  is  a  nisty  patch.  Just  beyond,  abont  half-way  b^tweaa 
the  white  dot  and  the  outer  edge,  is  a  row  of  about  ten  block  dots,  situated  on  the  veins, 
mnuing  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing,  lint  the  last  three  are  deflected  at  a  right  angle 
inward  and  n]i  to  the  front  margin,  while  a  dark  lino  starts  from  the  comer  nr  cnrve 
in  the  lino  of  dots,  aud  proceeds  to  the  uptx^r  angle  or  apex  of  tbo  wing.  The  liltle 
veins  of  the  outer  edge  are  silvery,  and  between  them,  in  a  row  next  to  the  fringe,  can 
inst  bo  seen  little  black  dots. 

The  hind  wines  are  pearly  smoke-colored,  darker  toward  tbo  oater  edge,  with  ■ 
central  spot  of  the  same  color,  which  can  bo  seen  on  the  under  side. 

Beneath,  the  motb  is  n  light  penrly-gray.  The  fore  wings  arc  clouded  in  the  middle, 
with  a  dark  spot  on  tbo  front  margiu,  one-fuiirtb  of  the  way  froui  the  tip.  The  fore 
wings  are  rather  more  pointed  iu  this  species  than  tbo  other.  The  body  measure* 
ueorly  an  inch  long,  and  the  wings  espand  a  little  over  an  inch  and  one-half, 

Summayy. — The  army-worm  moth  appears  late  in  the  snmmer  or  early 
iu  the  autumn,  wheu  it  hybernates,  after  laying  its  eggs  near  the  roots 
of  perennial  grasses;  or  it  hybernates  in  the  chrysalis  state  aud  ovi- 
positi)  in  April  aud  May  southward ;  later,  northward.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  the  young  appear  eight  or  ten  days  after,  and  the  worms  are  most 
destructive  iu  wet  summer  succeeding  a  dry  one,  when  the  "  wheat  is  in 
the  milk."  The  caterpillar  stiice  tooh  a  month  ;  the  chrysalis  state  two 
weeks.  The  species  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Middle  aud  Kortbem 
States.  Besides  external  enemies  it  has  eigiit  internal  parasites.  Tbe 
best  way  to  extermiuate  the  worm  is  to  buru  meadows  aud  graas-Iaudi^ 
where  the  insect  lays  its  egga,  ia  tbe  autumn. 

EOEOPKAN  Wheat-Flies. — Several  very  destructive  flies  are  knovn 
in  Europe  to  injure  the  stiilks  aud  leaves  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  as  they  are  liable  to  be  imported  into  this  country,  I  will  refer  to 
them.  The  Oscinis  granarius  iu  England  lives  iu  the  stalks  of  wheat; 
OscinU  vastator  in  Euro|>e  danmges  wheat  aud  barley  by  eating  the  baso 
of  the-stalk.  The  larva  becomes  fully  grown  late  in  Jane,  and  a  moutb 
later  tbe  lly  apiwars.  It  is  said  to  be  attacked  by  numerous  Pteroma- 
Ins  panisites,  aud  a  miunte  Pfototrupid  ichucumon  oviposits  in  its  ^p- 
Allied  stwcios  causes  the  diseHse  called  "gout,"  producing  swellings 
twice  the  size  of  the  ^talks  of  wheat  and  barley.  Oncinia  frit  afteets 
the  cars  of  barley,  in  certaiu  years  destroying  one-tenth  of  the  eotin 
crop.  Two  species  of  another  genus  {Chloropn)  are  ettpeciall;  injurioas 
iu  Euro|ie.  Chhrops  Ihimia  destroys  the  ventral  leaves  saA  the  plant 
itself,  the  female  ovipositing  on  stems  when  the  wheat  begins  to  sbow  | 
the  ear.  In  two  weeks  the  eggs  hatch  and  tbo  dy  appears  iu  September- 
Chlm-ops  Iterpinii  attacks  the  ewrs  of  barley,  from  six  to  ten  lan'te  being 
found  iu  the  ears,  destroying  the  llowcrs  and  rendering  them  sterile. 
In  dealing  with  these  insects  iitowiug  in  has  been  fouud  to  he  of  no 
use,  and  the  best  i)rcvontive  measure  is  the  rotatioa  of  crops. 
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The  Common  Wiikat-Fly,  Chloripa  vttlgarU  Fitcb. — ^Certain  small,  slender,  pale- 
green  and  watery-white  shining  maggots  belonging  to  the  above  species  vith  the  oth- 
ers mentioned  below  are  said  by  Dr.  Fitch  to  burrow  in  different  parts  of  the  stalks, 
dwarfing  and  often  killing  them. 

It  was  not  until  1855  that  it  was  known  tbat  wheat  in  this  country 
was  affected  by  these  maggots,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
Fitch,  who  thinks  that  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  and  other  insect 
depredators  that  farmers  are  not  now  able  to  raise  such  large  crops  as 
used  formerly  to  be  harvested.  The  Chlorops  vulgaris  is  abundant  the 
hitter  part  of  June  in  wheatlields.  •  It  is  pale  yellow,  and  0.15  inch  in 
length.  Another  fly  is  the  Meromyga  americana  of  Fitch.  It  is  yel- 
lowish-while and  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding.  Another  minute 
fly,  found  in  company  with  the  others,  is  the  Liphonella  obera.  It  is  less 
than  a  line  in  length  and  is  jet-black.  Still  another  form  found,  in  the 
heads  of  wheat  in  New  York  in  June  is  Oscinis  tibialis.  It  is  only  0.08 
inch  in  length,  and  also  jet-black,  with  pale  dull-yellow  shanks  and 
feet.  The  last  fly  mentioned  by  Fitch  is  Hylemyia  deceptiva^  which 
occurs  in  abundance  upon  heads  of  wheat  late  in  June.  It  is  ash-gray, 
with  black  legs  and  feelers,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

INJURING   THE  HEADS. 

The  Wiieat-Midgk,  Diplonis  trUici  of  recent  anthors ;  Cecidomyia  tritiei  Kirby. — 
Several  minute  orange-red  maggots,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  crowding  aronnd  the 
kernels  of  wheat,  cauMiug  tliem  to  shrivel  and  dry  when  ripe.  The  maggots  descend 
into  the  ground  and  spin  minute  cocoons,  from  which  in  the  following  June  come 
bright  orange-colored  midges. — (Fitch.) 

This  insect  was  probably  imported  into  Quebec  about  the  year  1820. 
It  made  its  way  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Ghambly  (Sorelle)  Riv- 
ers into  Northwestern  Vermont,  and  soon  became  so  abundant  in  New 
England  and  New  York  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  mostly  aban- 
doned. Its  attacks  then  decreased,  and  wheat  was  again  raised  until 
in  the  year  1854,  when  wheat  was  largely  in  cultivation,  it  again  became 
very  destructive,  causing  a  loss  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Fitch,  of  $15,000,000.  In  Canada,  in  1856, 
the  loss  was  estimated  to  exceed  $2,500,000.  In  the  same  year,  in  por- 
tions of  New  York,  the  midge  destroyed  one-half  to  two-thirds  on  the 
ui)lands,  and  nearly  all  on  the  lowlands,  and  the  destruction  was  worse 
in  1857  and  1858.  In  1858  very  little  white  wheat  was  sown  in  Western 
New  York,  and  the  midge  reduced  the  value  of  all  the  wheat-lands  at  least 
40  per  cent.  In  1859  the  midge  unaccountably  disappeared,  to  again 
become  prevalent  inl861. — (Fitch.)  Mr.  Riley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
refers  to  tbis  insect  as  infesting  wheat  in  Indiana  during  the  summer  of 
1876. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  wheat-midge,  I  reproduce  the  following 
account  from  my  **  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects:''  ^*  When  the  wheat  is 
in  blossom,  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  evening  by  means  of  the 
long  retractile  tube-like  extremity  of  the  bod^^  within  the  chaffy  scales 
of  the  flowers,  and  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen  or  more.  In  eight 
or  ten  days  the  eggs  disclose  the  transparent  maggots,  which,  with  age, 
become  orange-colored,  and,  when  fully  grown,  are  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  They  crowd  around  the  germ  of  the  wheat,  which,  by  press- 
ure, becomes  shrivele.d  and  aborted.  At  the  end  ot  July  and  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  maggots  become  full-fed,  and  in  a  few  days 
molt  their  skins,  leaving  the  old  larva-skin  entire,  except  a  little  rent 
in  one  end  of  it.  *  Great  numbers  of  these  skins  are  found  in  the 
wheat-ears   immediately    after    the    molting  process    is    completed? 
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Sometimes  the  larva  descends  to  the  groand  and  molts  there.  Harris 
states  that  *  it  is  shorter,  somewhat  flattened,  and  more  obtase  than 
before,  and  is  of  a  deeper  .yellow  color,  with  an  oblong  greenish  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  body.  In  this  state,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  larva  and  papa  states,  which  has,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  been  termed  the 
*' embryo- pupa''  and  by  ns  "semi-pupa,"  the  insect  spins  a  minute 
silken  cocoon,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  is  smaller  than  a  mustard 
seed,  and  remains  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  situated  at  the 
depth  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  next  June  they  are  trans- 
formed to  pupsB,  with  the  limbs  free.  When  about  to  assume  the  adult 
state,  the  pupa  works  its  way  to  the  surface  in  June  and  July.' " 

Description. — The  eggs  of  the  wheat-midge  are  long,  oval-cylindrical,  and  tinged 
with  pale  red.  When  the  larva  is  at  rest  it  is  oval,  flattened  on  the  under  side,  deep 
yellow,  and  0.08  inch  long.  The  female  fly  is  nearly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  bright 
orange  or  lemon-yellow,  and  tarnished  or  slightly  smoky  on  the  back  forward  of  the 
wings,  the  latter  clear,  with  a  small  cross-vein  near  their  base;  the  antennae  are  about 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  composed  of  twelve  oblong  joint-s,  which  are  narrower  in 
their  middles  and  separated  by  short  pedicels.  In  the  males  the  antenuie  are  remark- 
ably long,  slender,  and  delicate,  and  consist  of  twenty-four  globular  joints ;  it  is 
smaller,  but  in  other  respects  agrees  with  the  female.— (I^  itch.) 

Parasites. — Dr.  Fitch  has  shown  that  when  the  midges  increase  or  di- 
minish in  numJ^ers  its  parasites  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same  ratio, 
"  the  same  as  the  Hessian  fly,  once  so  frightfully  destructive  to  our  whea^ 
crops  here  in  America,  has  become  subdued  by  its  parasites,  whereby  it  is 
seldom  noticed  now  or  known  to  be  present  in  our  country,  although  it 
can  be  found  almost  every  year  in  our  wheat-flelds,  showing  it  is  still 
with  us,  everywhere  ready  to  again  increase  and  become  destructive 
were  it  not  constantly  repressed  and  kept  down  by  its  parasitic  foes." 
Mr.  Curtis  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  Europe  ''  these  parasites  so  effect- 
ually execute  their  mission,  that  it  has  often  happened  a  year  or  two 
after  the  midges  were  in  excess  not  a  specimen  could  be  found.''  Its 
destructiveness  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  native 
parasites  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits,  and  Dr.  Fitch  urges  that  the 
parasites  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Grain-Aphis,  Jphis  arena  Fabricius. — ^Multitudes  of  dark  plant-lice,  clust'Cring  on 
the  heads  of  wheat  in  August,  blackening  the  fields  of  grain,  and,  by  sucking  the  Ker- 
nels, causing  them  to  shrink  in  size  and  diminish  in  weight. 

We  will  suppose  a  number  of  eggs  to  hat€h  out  their  wingless  females; 
with  an  occasional  winged  individual  there  are  as  yet  no  males  in  exist- 
ence, and  yet  these  virgin  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  every  few  days  prodace 
hundreds  of  young  alive ;  each  of  which  in  turn  come  to  maturity  and 
produce  their  young  alive.  Hence,  by  the  end  of  summer  we  have  mill- 
ions of  lice  overnmuing  our  wheat-fields,  the  very  youngest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  as  if  for  their  lives  sucking  in  the  sap  from  the  ear  of  the 
grain.  For  by  a  marvelous  adaptation  to  their  mode  of  life,  what  in 
beetles  are  jaws  for  biting  are  here  lengthened  out  and  joined  together 
to  form  a  tube,  with  a  sucking-stomach  at  the  base.  This  tube  the  louse 
forces  into  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  thus  anchored  by  their  jaws,  whole 
groups  cluster  head  downward  on  the  heads  of  grain,  and  by  their 
numbers  color  a  whole  field.  But  the  supply  of  liquid  food  is  greater 
than  the  aphides  can  manage,  hence  two  tubes  open  out  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  exudes  a  sweet  sticky  fluid  called 
"honey-dew."  Ants  come  to  eat  it  as  it  falls  on  the  leaves,  or  lap  it 
from  the  honey-tubes  of  the  aphis,  and  as  the  supply  lessens,  they  gently 
strike  the  aphis  with  their  antennae  to  make  them  yield  more. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  the  whole  race  of  aphides 
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must  be  cut  off,  tbe  virgin  females  produce  winged  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  which  after  pairing  die,  after  depositing  their  eggs  for  the  spring 
brood. 

Our  species  is  oblong-oval  shaped,  narrowing  toward  the  head,  while 
the  abdomen  behind  is  swelled  out  and  rather  blunt  at  the  end,  with  a 
rather  long  ovipositor  in  the  female.  Its  color  is  green,  covered  often 
with  a  reddish-brown  bloom.  The  ends  of  the  antennae,  the  end  of  the 
shanks  and  thighs  and  the  feet,  are  black.  In  the  young,  these  parts  are 
only  smoky  or  dusky.  Length  of  those  with  wings  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch. 

Dr.  Fitch  gives  in  the  Boston  Courier,  interesting  observations  on 
this  aphis.  Of  its  variation  in  color  he  says  :  >*  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  relating  to  these  insects  is  the  change  in  their  color 
which  now  began  to  take  place.  While  they  were  scattered  about  upon 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  grain,  they  were  of  a  bright  grass  green 
color.  Now  orange-yellow  or  deep  flesh-red  individuals  began  to  appear 
among  them.  This  color  is  so  wholly  different  from  green,  that  these 
orange  ones  might  be  suspected  to  be  a  different  species.  But  green 
females  placed  in  vials  were  found  next  day  to  have  young  with  them 
of  both  colors  ;  some  being  green,  others  orange.  And  a  few  days  later 
other  green  females  were  found  to  have  orange  young  only,  no  green 
ones  being  born  any  longer.  It  is  probably  the  change  in  the  quality  of 
its  food  which  causes  the  insect  to  change  thus  in  its  color,  the  juices 
which  the  plant  elaborates  for  the  growth  of  its  flowers  and  seeds  being 
much  more  highly  refined,  nutritious,  and  dainty  than  those  which  cir- 
culate in  the  stalks  and  leaves,  where  the  insect  first  feeds.  And  it  is 
truly  curious  and  wonderful  that  this  green-colored  insect,  on  coming  to 
feed  on  the  juices  which  grow  the  flowers,  begins  thereupon  to  give  birth 
to  young  having  a  gray  orange  color  similar  to  that  of  the  flowers." 

Dr.  Fitch  noticed  several  years  ago  in  whea^fields  a  green  plant-louse, 
though  it  was  not  common. 

In  East  Hampden,  Mass.,  *'a  plant-louse  of  a  pale  brick-red  color  was 
extremely  numerous  "  in  18G0 ;  so,  also,  a  "red  insect"  on  the  oats  in  New 
York  was  sent  him.  We  thus  know  the  insect  we  are  to  speak  of  was 
overrunning  the  fields  in  some  places  last  summer. 

"  Early  in  May  last,  when  rye  and  winter-wheat  were  but  a  few  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  I  met  with  this  insect  more  numerous  than  any  other 
in  every  part  of  every  grain-field  in  my  neighborhood.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  month  specimens  having  wings  began  to  occur.  By  in- 
closing them  suigly  in  vials,  I  found  that  the  winged  female  usually  gave 
birth  to  four  young  lice  in  twenty  four  hours,  while  those  without  wings 
produced  eight  within  the  same  time." 

The  grain-aphis  became  noticed  the  18th  July  in  New  Jersey,  then  in 
the  New  England  States.  Probably  very  few  farms  in  Maine  escaped 
its  presence.  About  the  first  of  August  I  noticed  them  on  a  farm  about 
thirty  miles  above  Mattawamkeag,  on  the  Penobscot  lliver.  Also  on 
farms  on  the  lakes  that  form  the  headwaters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Al- 
leguash  Rivers,  and  on  the  Alleguash  and  Saint  John.  I  also  heard  of 
its  occurrence  in  great  numbers  on  the  Saint  John  in  New  Brunswick. 
Like  the  army-worm,  while  abundant  on  some  fields,  others  were  entirely 
free  from  its  attacks. 

The  injury  this  aphis  does  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  grain,  which 
of  course  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  The  constant  draining  of 
the  sap  that  flows  into  the  ear  causes  it  to  be  very  light,  if  not  withered 
and  worthless. 
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Parasites, — Artificial  means  of  driving  off  this  pest  have  not  yet  been 
contrived.  It  has  been  suggested  to  kindle  fires,  throw  on  damp  straw, 
and  let  the  wind  carry  the  smoke  over  the  field. 

But  the  external  enemies  of  this  aphis  are  ready  to  help  us.  The 
lady-bugs,  coccinella^  as  larva)  and  beetles,  the  golden-eyed  Hies^chrysopa^ 
as  larvie,  have  been  seen  the  past  season  in  great  numbers  in  wheat- 
fields,  busily  engaged  in  devouring  the  plant-lice. 

These  minute  insects  have  also  their  internal  parasites,  little  ichneu- 
mous  of  the  genus  Aphidins,  We  have  to  go  again  to  Dr.  Fitch's  arti- 
cle for  information  respecting  their  habits : 

**On  many  of  the  wheat-heads,  may  at  present  (August  6)  be  noticed 
from  oue  to  a  half  dozen  .or  more  of  these  lice,  which  are  very  large, 
])lump,  and  swollen,  of  the  color  of  brown  paper,  standing  in  a  posture 
so  perfectly  natural  you  suppose  they  are  alive.  Touch  them  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  you  find  they  are  dead.  Pick  off  a  part  of  their  brittle 
skiu  5  you  see  there  is  iuside  a  white  maggot  doubled  together  like  a 
ball.  Put  one  or  two  of  these  wheat-heads  in  a  vial,  closing  its  mouth 
with  a  wad  of  cotton.  In  a  week's  time,  or  less,  you  find  running 
lively  about  in  the  vial  some  little  black  flies,  like  small  anta.  The^ie 
you  see  have  come  out  from  the  dead  lice,  through  a  circular  oi>ening 
which  has  been  cut  in  their  backs.  Drive  one  or  two  of  these  flies  into 
another  vial,  and  introduce  to  them  a  wheat-head  having  some  fresh  lice. 
See  how  the  fly  runs  about  them,  examining  them  with  its  antennae. 
Having  found  one  adapted  to  its  wants,  watch  how  dexterously  it 
curves  its  body  forward  under  its  breast,  bringing  the  tip  before  its  face, 
as  if  to  take  accurate  aim  with  its  sting.  There,  the  aphis  gives  a  shrug, 
the  fly  has  pricked  it  with  its  sting,  an  egg  has  been  lodged  under  its 
skiu,  from  which  will  grow  a  maggot  like  that  first  seen  inside  the  dead, 
swollen  aphis.  And  thus  the  little  fly  runs  busily  around  among  the 
lice  on  the  wheat-heads,  stinging  one  after  another,  till  it  exhausts  its 
stock  of  eggs,  a  hundred  probably,  or  more,  thus  insuring  the  de^th  of 
that  number  of  these  lice.  And  of  its  progeny,  fifty  it  may  be  supposed, 
will  be  females,  by  which  five  thousand  more  will  be  destro^^ed.  We 
thus  see  what  efficient  agents  these  parasites  are  in  subduing  the  insects 
on  which  the^'  prey.  I  find  three  different  species  of  them  now  at  work 
in  our  fields  destroying  this  grain-aphis." 

The  Wheat-Head  Army-Worm,  Albilinea  Iluebner.— Injuring  tbe  heads  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  beginning  at  the  baae,  sometimes  tbe  center  of  tbe  ear,  sonietimps 
bollowing  out  tlie  soft  grains,  leaving  nothing  but  tbe  shell  and  tbe  cbatf ;  a  caterpil- 
lar resembling  the  northern  uruiy-worm,  bnt  striped  with  sulphur-yellow  and  ligbt 
and  dark  brown. 

Though  this  is  a  common  and  wide-spread  insect,  ranging  from  Maiueto 
Kansas  and  southward,  it  was  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  crops  until 
1872,  w^henit  was  found,  according  to  liiley,  seriously  injuring  oats  iu 
Peujisylvania.  In  1874  and  1875  it  was  reported  to  injure  wheat  and  tim- 
othy heads  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  described  as  "  hollow- 
ing out  the  soft  grains  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell  and  the  chaff,'' 
and  ''  in  some  rye-fields  the  heads  are  almost  void  of  grains  and  the  groand 
literally  covered  with  chaff,  and  that  late-sowed  rye  would  not  be  wortli 
the  harvesting  were  it  not  for  the  straw.''  It  was  more  widely  destrnc- 
tive  iu  the  Eastern  States  in  1875  than  in  1874.  June  14, 187G,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Robson,  of  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  wrote  Mr.  liiley  that  for  ten  days 
I)astithad  been  noticed  in  the  wheat.  "  The  caterpillars  begin  tbeir 
depredations  at  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes  near  the  center  of  tbe 
ear.    In  one  field  that  I  examined  to-day  the  caterpillars  were  abaudflnt 
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They  were  mostly  at  rest,  reclining  at  full  length  on  the  straw,  while 
only  a  few  were  feeding  on  the  ears." 

Larva. — The  best  marked  worms  are  prettily  striped  with  sulphur-yellow  and  straw- 
yellow,  and  with  light  and  dark  brown,  as  follows:  A  broad,  dark -brown  line  along  the 
back,  divided  alon^the  middle  by  a  fine  white  line  generally  obsolete  behind ;  beneath 
this  broad  Hue  on  each  side  a  straw-yellow  line,  half  as  wide ;  then  a  light-brown  one  of 
the  same  width  as  the  last,  and  becoming  yellow  on  the  lower  edge ;  then  a  narrower 
dark-brown  pne,  containing  the  white  spiracles ;  then  a  sulphur-yellow  as  wide  as  the 
third  ;  then  a  less  distinct  light-brown  subventral  one,  the  venter  being  palo  yellow. 
The  head  is  large,  straw-colored,  and  with  two  attenuating  brown«marks  from  the  top 
to  the  lower  face.  The  chrysalis  is  of  the  ordinary  mahogany-brown  color,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  stout  horny  point,  with  a  corrugated  base. 

Adult. — The  moth  has  the  fVont  wings  straw-colored,  with  a  pale  line  running  along 
the  middle  to  the  outer  third,  and  shaded  with  brown  a»  follows :  A  shade  beneath  the 
white  line,  intensified  at  each  end  where  it  joins  the  white;  another,  along  the  poste- 
rior border,  narrow  at  apex  and  broadening  to  the  middle,  where  it  projects  along  the 
middle  of  the  wing  above  the  white  line,  fading  away  toward  base,  and  a  fainter  snade 
along  the  front  or  costal  edge,  intensifying  toward  apex.  The  species  is  one  of  thi< 
smallest  of  the  genus,  having  but  two-tbir&  of  the  size  of  the  army -worm. — (Riley.) 

The  Wheat-Thrips,  Limothrips  tritici  Fitch. — "  Upon  the  heads  and  stalks  in  June 
and  July,  exhausting  the  juices  of  the  kernels  and  rendering  them  dwarfish  and  shriv- 
eled ;  exceedingly  minute,  active,  long,  and  narrow  six  legged  insects,  of  a  bright-yel- 
low or  of  a  shining-black  color." — (Fitch.) 

.  The  wheat-thrips  in  this  country  also  occurs  on  the  onion,  and  is 
described  more  fully  under  the  head  of  ouion  insects.  It  represents  the 
Fhlwolhrips  cenalium  of  Europe,  which  does,  at  times,  extensive  injury  to 
the  wheat,  gnawing  and  puncturing  the  seed,  causing  it  to  shrink  and 
become  what  the  farmers  call  "pungled.'*  It  also  gnaws  the  young 
stalks  just  above  the  knots,  causing  the  ear  to  become  abortive. 
Another  species  common  on  wheat  in  New  York,  in  June,  is  the  Three- 
banded  Thrips  {Coleothripft  irifasciata)  of  Fitch.  It  is  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  wheat-thrips,  being  0.07  inch  in  length,  and  is  black ;  the  dark 
wings  haviug  three  broad  white  bands  across  them,  while  the  antenna* 
arise  close  together,  '*and  are  composed  of  only  five  principal  joints, 
of  which  the  two  first  are  short,  and  a  third  thicker  than  the  others, 
which  are  long  and  cylindrical,  the  last  one  gradually  tapering  to  a  slen- 
der point,  its  apical  portion  being  divided  into  small  indistinct  segments." 

The  WiifUT-WoRM,  Anguilluta  tritici  Bauer. — Filling  the  cavities  ofa  grain  of  wheat, 
a  white  fibrous  substance,  formed  by  gluten  into  balls  of  a  silky  nature,  which 
instantly  dissolve  in  water  and  exhibit  hundreds  of  minute  worms,  causing  the  dis- 
ease calied  "  ear-cockle  "  or  "  purples." 

Although  this  worm  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  America  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  disease  occurs  with  us,  though 
not  yet  detected.  I  abstract  the 
following  account,  often  word  for 
word,  from  Curtis's  *'  Farm  Insects." 
Mr.  Curtis  took  his  description  of 
the  worm  and  its  habits  from 
Bauer's  notes  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor Henslow's  ''  Report  on  the 
Diseases  of  Wheat."* 

*'  The  eggs  are  taken  up  by  the 
sap  from  the  infected  grain  which 
may  have  been  planted,  and  hatch 
in  the  stalk  as  well  as  in  the  seed.  ^     ^    ^        ,^      ^ 

The  largest  worms  are  +  inch  lono-  ^'^"  ^-—^oung  JVheat'Worm,  greatly  magm- 
xue  lai  gest  worms  are  t  men  long    ^^    ^^  section  of  a  grain  exhibiting  some 

at  least,  of  a  yelloWlsh-whlte  color,     worms  and  multitudes  of  eggs,  magnified; 

and    not    so    transparent    as    the     &  an  egg  containing  a  worm  ready  to  hatch. 

Voung    worms.     Their   heads    are     (From  Curtis,  after  Bauer.) 
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very  dietinct ;  they  have  aproboacis,  which  hus  three  or  fburjoints,  which 
they  contract  orexteiid  like  an  opera-ghuN.  l-'rom  the  head,  which  is 
»omowhat  roundish,  they  taper  gradually  olf  toward  the  tail,  which  is 
scarcely  half  the  diameter  of  the  middle  or  tboir  body,  aod  ends  iu  an 
obtuse,  claw-ltke  point  At  a  Hbort  distHueu  Trom  thw  eod  of  the  tail  is 
an  orifice  surroanded  by  an  elevated  tl<>Hhy  edge ;  from  this  oridce  t\\e 
worms  discharge  their  eggs.  The  back  of  these  old  worms  ia  nearly 
opaqae,  and  appears  joiuted  or  annnlor ;  th»  number  of  joiuts  or  rings 
is  from  twenty-tive  to  thirty.  The  bellynide  is  more  transpai'ent,  and 
stringa  of  ova  can  be  distiouUy  seen  through  almost  tbe  whole  lengtli 
of  the  worm  to  the  orifice  by  which  the  eggs  arc  dischargetL"  TUow 
in  the  cavities  of  the  mature  grain  itre  generally  j^*  or  ,'^  inch  lotig. 
mi]k>wbite,  and  semi-traDHpareat.  After  laying  alf  their  eggs  the 
parent  worms  soon  die,  and  iu  a  few  days  they  decay  and  fall  to  pleeeK; 
but  8U<:h  is  not  the  case  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  ior  atler  being  dried, 
ami  appearing  qnite  dead,  on  tbe  application  of  moisture  they  Itocomi.' 
as  lively  as  they  were  at  Itrst,  and  thus  fur  live  years  and  eight 
months  Mr.  Bauer  was  able  to  reanimate  the  worms  by  immuntion, 
but  it  require!  alcng«r  period  as  the  time  letigthvnetl,  and  after  tlim 
they  died ;  other  esumples  bred  by  bim  retained  their  rcvivisoent  (inul 
ities  for  six  years  and  one  month.  It  seems  probable  that  the  glatinouD 
substance  in  which  thev  are  enveloped  preserves  their  vitality.  Tliey 
may  be  kept  alive  for  three  mouths  in  water. 

"  Jt  appears  fVoni  Mr.  Bauer's  investigations  that  the  cavities  of  tbe 
grain  are  at  first  tilled  with  a  white  fibrous  substance,  formed  by  glalen 
into  balls  of  a  silky  nature.  In  water  they  ineitantjy  dissolve,  and  ejc- 
hibit  hundreds  of  minnto  worms,  which  become  animated  in  less  than  n 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  muisteiied,  and  tbe  grains  eventually  assnnied 
a  dark-brown  color,  and  were  as  hard  as  wood." 

In  some  grains  approaching  maturity  only  one  worm  was  found  with 
the  cluster  of  eggs,  in  others  there  were  three  (Fig.  8),  the  section  of  a 
grain  exhibitiuy  .soiiif  worms  ;iiid  niiiULiiiiie.s  of  eyt;'*-  1"be  eggs  come 
forth  iu  strings  of  five  or  six  togcthei',  ;iinl  are  dcUicbed  in  waler ;  llie 
young  wonns  can  then  he  seen  through  tbe  transparent  skin.  (Fig.  8.] 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  hidf  after  the  egg  is  laid  in  water  the  young 
worm  begins  to  extricate  itself,  which  it  took  one  of  them  an  hour  ami 
twelve  minutes  to  accomplish. 

IXJIKIXG    STORED   (iltAlN. 


This  destructive  moth  is  found  in  granaries  in  this  country,  haviiif; 
l>een  introilucetl  from  ICurope,  where  it  has  been  extremely  destructive, 
especially  in  tbe  J'remb  province  of  Angoumois,  from  which  it  has  de- 
rived its  eonimon  nuuie.  The  first  account  of  its  occurrence  in  tbi^ 
country  was  published  iu  ITtiS.  It  was  then  destructive  to  stored  grain 
in  Virginia,  but  was  said  to  injure  wbeiu  forty  years  previous  iu  Norili 
Carolina.  Harris  also  adds  that  tbe  French  naturalist,  IJosc,  in  IT'.tii.  or 
soon  after,  found  this  moth  "  so  abundant  iu  Carolina  as  to  estingnisli 
a  candle  when  he  entered  his  granary  in  the  night."  Harris  fnrlhi'i 
states  that  this  graiu-moth  spread  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
into  Kentucky  and  Sontbern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  "  and  probably  more  ur 
less  throiiylnHit  the  wbea"  region  of  the  ailjiicfiit  Suites,  iMMween  tin' 
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thirty-sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,"  and  it  has  been  foand 
even  in  New  England.  "  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  suiter 
alike  from  it,  the  last  especially  when  kept  unprotected  more  than  six 
or  eight  months." — (Harris.) 

The  moth  lays  mostly  in  June  and  August,  but  probably  at  other 
times  during  the  year,  from  sixty  to  ninety  eggs  in  clusters  of  about 
twenty  in  a  single  grain  of  wheat  or  corn.  In  from  four  to  six  days  the 
larvie  disperse,  each  selecting  a  single  grain,  burrowing  in  at  the  end 
whence  the  plumule  grows  out.  The  caterpillar,  after  eating  dnt  the 
inside  of  the  grain  of  wheat  or  corn  and  exhausting  its  supply  of  food, 
sometimes  eats  its  excrement  once  or  even  a  second  time.  It  transforms 
within  the  grain,  spinning  a  silken  web,  and  before  pupating  (i.  e.,  trans- 
forming to  a  pupa)  gnaws  a  hole  nearly  through  the  shell  tor  the  exit  of 
the  moth.  The  larvae  of  the  first,  or  summer,  brood  mature  in  about 
three  weeks,  the  moths  appearing  at  harvest  time.  Those  of  the  second 
brood  hy bernate  in  the  grain,  changing  into  moths  the  following  summer. 

Description. — The  caterpillar  (Plate LXV,  Fig.  8,  much  enlarged)  is  uDusaally  thick  and 
plump,  the  skiu  being  iinumially  thin  and  traunparent.  The  moth  (Plate  LXv,  Fig.  5)  is 
ochreoas  with  a  dark-brown  streak  toward  the  base,  and  a  few  dark  dots  toward  the 
end  of  the  fore  wings,  while  the  hind  wings  are  grayish-ochreoui ;  sometimes  the  fore 
wing8  are  unspotted.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  beautifully  fringed,  and  expand 
about  half  an  inch.    Several  chalcid  parasites  prey  upon  it. 

Remedies. — Dry  the  grain  in  an  oven  or  kiln  with  a  heat  of  167^  Fahren- 
heit for  twelve  hours ;  fumigate  in  close  viessels  with  charcoal-gas.  Early 
thrashing  and  winnowing  should  be  practiced,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July.    The  grain  should  be  stored  in  tight  bins. 

TiiK  Gkaix-Tinea,  Tinea  granella  Linn.  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  9.) — Devouring  the  interior 
of  grains  of  wheat,  tying  8everal  grains  together,  but  traustbrming  in  cracks,  etc.,  in 
the  Hoor;  a  slender  caterpillar. 

This  is  alNO  a  European  importation,  and  is  more  or  less  injurious  to 
stored  grain,  though  Itjss  so  than  the  Angoumoismoth.  It  is  found  fly- 
ing in  granaries  in  summer.  The  female  lays  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs, 
one  or  two  in  each  grain.  The  caterpillar  hatches  in  a  few  days  and 
eats  into  the  grain,  closing  the  entrance  with  its  castings,  and  after  de- 
vouring the  interior  of  one  grain  passes  into  others,  uniting  them  with 
silk  threads  forming  a  web.  When  about  to  transform  it  deserts  the 
grain,  retires  to  cracks  in  the  floor  and  constructs  a  cocoon,  often  by 
gnawing  the  wood  and  weaving  the  chips  into  its  web  until  the  cocoon 
has  the  form  and  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  In  this  it  hibernates,  chang- 
ing to  a  pupa  in  the  spring,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  appearing  as  a 
moth. 

Description. — The  larva  is  cylindrical,  with  long,  fine,  scattered  hairs,  and  of  a  light- 
buff  color,  with  a  reddiHh  head.  It  is  about  four  or  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  moth  differs  entirely  from  the  Angoumoismoth  in  form, and  is  creamy-white,  with 
six  brown  spots  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings,  and  with  dark  hind  wings.  The  wings 
expand  0.00  inch. 

Remedies. — Besides  those  suggested  for  the  attacks  of  the  preceding 
grain-moth,  the  granary  when  empty  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
whitewashed,  or  washed  with  coaloil,  and  when  the  caterpillars  are  at 
work  the  grain  should  be  often  and  thoroughly  stirred  about. 

TiikGhain-Weftv'IL,  Sitophilus  granarius (L\un.).  (Plate LXV,  Fig.  10 e.) — A  short,  mag- 
got-like grub,  eating  the  interior  of  the  grain  and  transforming  into  a  minute  reddish 
weevil,  which  also  injures  stored  grain. 

While  the  wheat-fly  and  several  other  insects  are  dubbed  "weevils^ 
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by  tbe  ignorant,  the  present  insect  and  the  rice-weevil  are  the  only  ones 
found  injuring  wheat,  and  then  only  when  stored.  I  copy  tbe  following 
account  of  this  common  weevil  from  Harris,  knowing  nothing  person- 
ally of  the  insect :  ''  This  little  insect,  both  in  the  beetle  and  grub  states, 
devours  stored  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  often  commits  much  havoc 
in  granaries  and  brew-houses.  Its  powers  of  ihultiplication  are  very 
great,  for  it  is  stated  that  a  single  pair  of  these  destroyers  may  produce 
above  .six  thousand  descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed,  and  the  young  grubs  hatched 
therefrom  immediately  burrow  in  the  wheat,  each  individual  occupying 
alone  a  single  grain,  the  substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  hull;  and  this  destruction  goes  on  within  while 
no  external  appearance  leads  to  its  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is 
the  only  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In 
due  time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations,  and  come  out  of  tbe 
hulls,  in  the  beetle  state,  to  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood. 

Gruh  and  beetle. — The  grub  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  maggot-like;  while  the  weevil  is 
*^  a  slender  beetle  of  a  pitehy-red  color,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  slender 
snout  slightly  bent  downward ;  a  coarsely- punctured  and  very  lonfc  thorax,  constituting 
almost  one-half  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  and  wing-covers  that  are  furrowed  and 
do  not  entirely  cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen."  ^ 

Remedies. — These  insects  are  effectually  destroyed  by  kiln-drying  the 
wheat ;  and  grain  that  is  kept  cool,  well  ventilated,  and  is  frequently 
moved,  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  attack. — (Harris.) 

Therice-weevil,iSifo2)/ii7w«or3/2rcp  Linn.  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  10a,  6,  e),  attacks 
stored  rice,  and  also  grain  and  corn.    It  differs  from  the  S.  granarim  in 
having  two  large  red  spots  on  each  wing-cover,  and  in  being  a  little 
smaller,  as  it  measures  only  a  line  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  snout.    It 
is  abundant  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  called  the  "  black  weevil.*^ 
In  the  South  it  is  said,  according  to  Harris,  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  rice  in 
the  fields;  but  this  statement  needs  confirmation.    **The  parent  beetle 
bores  a  hole  into  the  grain,  and  drops  therein  a  single  ^Qg^  going  from 
one  grain  to  another  till  all  her  eggs  are  laid ;  she  then  dies,  leavinfif, 
however,  the  rice  well  seeded  for  a  future  harvest  of  weevil-grubs.    In 
diie  time  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  grubs  live  securely  and  unseen  in 
the  center  of  the  rice,  devouring  a  considerable  ])ortion  of  its  substance, 
and  when  fully  grown  they  gnaw  a  little  hole  through  the  end  of  tbe 
grain,  artfully  stopping  it  up  again  with  particles  of  rice-flour,  and  then 
change  to  pupaj.    This  usually  occurs  during  the  winter;  and  in  tbe 
following  spring  the  insects  are  transformed  to  beetles,  and  come  out  of 
the  grain.    By  winnowing  and  sifting  the  rice  the  beetles  can  be  8ej>a- 
rated,  an^  then  should  be  gathered  immediately  and  destroyed.''  (Harris.) 
Besides  these  insects  of  the  granary  Dr.  Fitch  describes  the  Agromjjza 
triticij  which  sometimes  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  stored  wheat  in  New 
York. 

Thk  Grain  Sylvanus,  ^ilianua  aurinamansis  (Liun.).— A  small  brown  beetle  gnawing 
the  ends  of  rye,  oat,  and  wheat  «jraiu». 

This  is  a  very  common  and  annoying  little  beetle,  which  in  Europe  is 
known  to  be  a  great  pest  in  stores  and  warehouses.  In  Pennsylvania, 
it  has  been  found  to  injure  stored  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  eating  holes  in 
the  grain.  It  is  a  little  flat,  brown  beetle,  not  quite  a  line  in  length, 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennae  being 
enlarged,  and  by  having  three  prominent  longitudinal  ridges  on  the 
thorax,  which  is  armed  on  the  sides  with  six  teeth. 

Remcdm. — "  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  when  the  grain  cannot  be 
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subjected  to  a  killing  beat,  is  to  stack  the  grain  a  year  or  two  until  the 
insects  are  starved  out  of  the  barns,  just  as  they  lay  by  ships  in  the 
grain-trade,  or  use  them  for  other  freight  when  they  once  become  infested 
with  this  insect,  or  with  the  true  grain- weevil." — (Riley.) 

AFFECTING  INDIAN   CORN. — INJURING  THE  ROOTS. 

CuT-woKMS,  Ayrotis  suffusa  (Denis  and  Schiefermiiller)  and  other  Mpecies.  (Plate 
LXV,  Figs.  2,  M,  4, 5.)  Eating^  the  roots  of  corn  and  other  cereals ;  large,  dark,  ob^curely- 
coluredf  smooth-bodied  caterpillars,  hiding  by  day  and  feeding  by  night. 

Not  only  Indian  corn  but  other  cereals  and  grasses  are  indiscriminately 
attacked  by  different  species  of  caterpillars  called  cut  worms  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  off  young,  succulent  plants  as  they  are  coming  up  out 
of  the  ground.  They  are  thick,  with  a  distinct  horny  prothoracic  plate, 
and  are  usually  marked  with  shining  and  warty,  or  smooth,  spots  of  the 
same  general  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  they  are  usually  striped 
longitudinally.  They  are  seen  early  in  spring  hiding  under  sticks  and 
stones,  having  hibernated  in  this  state.  They  feed  by  night,  hiding  in 
the  day-time.  The  chrysalids  are  situated  under  ground.  They  trans- 
form to  moths,  sometimes  call  dart-moths,  which  might  be  known  by 
their  crested  trunks  and  ciliated  or  pectinated  antennae,  while  the  fore 
wings  are  rather  narrow,  usually  with  a  dark  dot  near  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  and  just  beyond  a  reniform  marking,  while  there  is  usually  a  basal, 
median,  black  streak.  The  moths  appear  in  midsummer,  and  lay  their 
eggs  near  the  roots  of  grasses,  which  hatch  in  the  autumn,  the  worms 
living  on  roots  and  sprouts  of  herbaceous  plauts.  "On  the  approach  of 
winter  they  descend  deeper  into  the  ground,  and,  curling  themselves  up, 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  ascend 
toward  the  surface,  and  renew  their  devastations." — (Harris.) 

Our  largest  S[)ecie8,  Agrofis  svfusa  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  2),  was  probably 
imported  from  Europe.    The  caterpillar  is  described  as  follows  by  liiley : 

Its  general  color  above  is  dull,  dark,  leaden-brown,  with  a  faint  trace  of  a  dirty 
yellow-white  line  along  the  back.  The  snbdorsal  line  is  more  distinct,  and  between  it 
and  the  stigmata  are  two  other  indistinct  pale  lines.  There  are  eight  black,  shiny, 
piliferous  spots  on  each  segment,  two  near  the  snbdorsal  line,  the  smaller  a  little 
above  anteriorly  ;  the  larger  just  below  it,  and  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ment, with  the  line  appearing  especially  light  above  it.  The  other  two  are  placed 
each  side  of  the  stigmata,  the  one  anteriorly  a  little  above,  the  other  just  behind,  in 
the  same  line  with  them,  and  having  a  white  shade  above  it. 

Another  cut-worm,  which  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  is  the  young  of  the  Clandestine  moth  (Xoctua 
clandeatina  of  Harris),  and  may  be  called  the  Corn  cut  moth.  While 
the  fully-grown  caterpiller  has  not  been  described,  the  young  are  said  by 
Harris  to  be  "  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  above  with  pale  and  dark 
stripes,  and  are  uniformly  paler  below."  According  to  Melsheimer,  as 
quoted  by  Harris,  when  first  hatched,  it  feeds  on  the  various  grasses, 
descending,  when  half-grown,  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  severe 
frosts,  and  re-appearing  in  the  spring,  and  then  beginning  to  grow  again, 
attaining  their  full  size  and  pupating  before  the  middle  of  July,  often 
much  earlier,  as  in  the  New  England  States  the  moth  is  seen  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 

Moth. — It  is  of  a  peculiar  dull-blackish,  with  the  body  very  flat  when  the  wings  are 
expanded,  and  with  obscure  markings.  "  The  fore  wings  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash- 
color,  witli  only  a  very  faint  trace  of  the  double  transverse  wavy  bands  that  are  found 
in  most  species  of  AgroHs  ;  the  two  ordinary  spots  are  small  and  narrow,  the  anterior 
Bf>ot  being  oblong  oval,  and  connected  with  the  oblique  kidney-shaped  spot  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal black  line."  The  hind  wings  are  rather  dark,  and  the  head  and  legs  darker 
than  usual,  almost  blackish.    It  expands  an  inch  and  tliree-quarters. 
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Remedies. — Among  the  more  general  preventive  remedies,  saggeated 
by  Uarris,  are  the  soaking  of  corn,  before  planting,  in  copperau-water, 
and  mixing  salt  with  the  manure,  thongh  these  are  of  lens  use  than 
plowing  deep  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  turn  up  the  half  grown  worms,  so 
as  to  eiipose  them  to  winter  colds  and  insectivorous  birds.  Wben  the 
worm»  have  begun  their  attacks,  hand-picking,  t.  e.,  digging  up  the 
worms  which  hide  by  day  iu  the  soil  around  the  plant,  is,  of  course,  the 
most  efficacious  remedy.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  make  a  deep  hole,  with 
a  stake,  in  the  hills,  down  which  trap  the  caterpillar  is  liable  to  fall. 

WiitR-WoitMS.^EatiDK  the  roots  of  corn  and  ^heat,  hard  cjliuJrical,  rouDd,  reddiiih 
wuriQS,  tapering  tuword  the  head  and  tail,  and  cliaagiiig  ioto  aoappiDg-beetlea. 

The  roots  of  corn,  wheat,  and  grasses  are  often  injured  to  a  lament- 
able  extent  by  wii'e-wortus,  the  larvte  of  various  species  of  snapping-bec- 
tles  belonging  to  the  family  Elateridce. 

icltiloy.— GoaniDe  Bccd-com  after  it  in  planted;  a 

This  maggot  has  been  found  to  injure  seed-corn  just  after  being 
planted,  and  to  abound  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  nearly 

J  ruin  whole  corn-fields,  as  it 
,^_^^_^___  gnaws  into  the  corn,  tinally 

»*y   "I  Lti       --  ^   causing  it  to  rot.  Wben  fully 

■^  '  a. '  fed  they  contract,  forming 

FiK.  ^.-Cn^Maggot.   a,  Urva,  Bnlwgod;  6.  pi.pa-  aharrel- shaped  brown  Case 
case;  e,  core  iujarud  by  worms,  natural  siz«.  (Fig.  8,  h),  Within  which  lies 

the  pupa,  and  in  a  week  after  the  flies  appenr.    As  a  remedy,  soak  the 
corn  before  planting  in  gaa-tar  or  copperas-water. 


au  iQdistiDCt  mjudlo  atripe  of  brown;  legs  black.    Length  oQe-&fth  of  an  inch. — (Bilej.j 


In  the  Practical  Entomologist  (vol.  ii,  p.  117, 18C7)  the  late  Jlr.  Walsb 
described  this  weevil,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  ravages  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Mr.  Robert  Howell,  in  Tioga  County,  Sew  York, 
was  among  the  first  to  detect  it,  and  under  date  of  June  14, 1869,  be 
writes  me  that  "  this  is  the  fourth  year  they  have  infested  the  newly- 
planted  corn  in  this  vicinity.  The  inclosed  specimens  were  taken  on  tbe 
11th  instant.  I  presume  they  have  been  in  every  hill  of  corn  in  my 
field.  They  pierce  the  young  corn  in  numerous  [jlaces,  so  that  each 
blado  has  from  one  to  six  or  eight  holes  tbc  size  of  a  pin  or  larger,  aod 
I  found  a  number  last  Friday  about  au  inch  under  ground,  hanging  to 
young  stalks  with  much  tenacity.  Wheu  very  numerous,  every  stalk i* 
killed.  Some  fi.  Ids,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  wholly  destroyed  by 
this  insect."    I  have  detected  this  insect  at  Dyanuis,  Mass.,  June  2S. 

It  is  a  rather  large  black  weevil,  with  a  long,  narrow,  snbcylindrical 
body,  and  with  coarse  gray  punctures.  The  head  is  black,  fiuely  pnn& 
tured,  with  still  more  minute  punctures  on  tbe  beak.  At  the  base  of 
the  beak  just  betweeu  the  eyes  is  a  small  oval  pit.  The  beak  is  neailf 
one-third  as  long  as  the  body;  it  is  curved  downward,  slightly  com- 
pressed, with  tbe  tip  sccu  from  above  diluted  slightly  and  triangnlar. 
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On  the  protborax  is  a  long,  lozenge-sbaped,  smooth  black  median  area, 
with  two  smooth  spots  on  the  side  near  the  front ;  these,  with  two  longer 
diverging  spots  behind,  form  an  inverted  Y  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
Behind  are  coarse  gray  punctures.  The  wing-covers  are  marked  with 
rows  of  coarse  punctures  along  the  stride,  much  larger  than  those  on  the 
thorax.  On  the  smooth  spaces  between  the  striie  is  a  row  of  more  or 
less  crowded  minute  punctures.  On  the  base  of  the  elytra,  near  the 
outer  edge,  is  a  low  smooth  tubercle,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  tip.  On 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  elytra,  are  two  short  diverg- 
ing rows  of  fine  stiff  tawny  hairs,  which  stand  out  straight  from  the 
end.  The  legs  are  black,  the  tarsi  reddish,  piceous.  Beneath,  the  body 
is  black  and  widely  punctured.  It  measni*es  0.40  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Remedies. — Until  we  know  more  of  its  habits,  its  mode  of  life  in  the 
larva  stage,  and  its  native  food-plant,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  suggest  reme- 
dies against  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  When  the  corn  is  observed  to 
be  suffering  from  their  punctures,  they  should  be  picked  off  with  the 
hand,  and  the  young  blades  of  corn  carefully  watched.  These  weevils 
are  so  large  as  to  be  readily  detected  after  a  little  practice. 

The  Spindlk-Worm,  Achalodea  zeos  (Harris). — Boring  in  the  stalk  before  the  corn- 
spindles,  causing  the  leaves  to  wither,  a  caterpillar  au  inch,  long,  smooth,  and  nuked, 
with  the  head  and  last  segment  black. 

The  ravages  of  this  w^orm  generally  begin,  says  Harris,  "  while  the 
cornstalk  is  young,  and  before  the  spindle  rises  much  above  the  tuft  of 
leaves  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  The  mischief  is  discovered  by  the 
withering  of  the  leaves,  and,  when  these  are  taken  hold  of,  they  may 
often  be  drawn  out  with  the  included  spindle.  On  examining  the  corn, 
a  small  hole  may  be  seen  in  the  side  of  the  leafy  stalk,  near  the  ground, 
penetrating  into  the  soft  center  of  the  stalk,  which,  when  cut  open,  will 
be  found  to  be  perforated,  both  upward  and  downward,  by  a  slender 
worui-like  caterpillar,  whose  excrementitious  castings  surround  the  ori- 
fice of  the  hole."  It  also  bores  into  the  stalks  of  the  dahlia  and  of  the 
elder.  The  brown  chrysalis  is  rather  slender,  and  is  found  within  the 
burrow  made  by  the  caterpillar. 

Larva. — Smooth  and  apparently  naked,  yellowish,  with  the  head,  the  top  of  the 
first  and  of  the  last  wings  black,  and  with  a  donble  row,  across  each  of  the  other  rings, 
of  small,  smooth,  slightly  elevated,  shining  black  dots. 

Moth, — The  fore  wings  rust-red;  they  are  mottled  with  gray,  almost  in  bands, 
uniting  with  the  ordinary  spots,  which  are  also  gray  and  indistinct ;  there  is  an  irreg- 
ular tawny  spot  near  the  tip,  and  on  the  veins  there  are  a  few  black  dots.  The  hind 
wings  are  yellowish -gray,  with  a  central  dusky  spot,  behind  which  are  two  faint,  dusky 
bauds.  The  head  and  thorax  are  rust-red,  with  an  elevated  tawny  tuft  on  each.  The 
abdomen  is  pale  brown,  with  a  row  of  tawny  tufts  on  the  back.  The  wings  expand 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. — (Harris.) 

Remedies. — The  obvious  remedy  is,  when  the  leaves  are  seen  to  wither, 
to  cut  open  the  stalk,  and,  on  finding  the  worm,  pull  all  the  infested 
plants. 

The  Stalk-Boreu,  Gortyna  nilella  Guende  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  6),  moth  and  caterpillar 
Boring  in  the  stalks  of  com,  potato,  tomato,  etc.,  a  caterpillar  of  a  pale,  livid  hue,  with 
light  stripes  along  the  body ;  also  sometimes  boring  into  the  cob  of  growing  Indian 
corn. 

This  borer  not  only  infests  corn  and  potatoes,  but  also  the  tomato  and 
the  dahlia,  aster,  etc.,  according  to  Biley.  The  worm  is  not  found  in 
the  Western  States  earlier  than  June  and  July,  and  the  moths  appear 
late  in  August  and  early  in  September.    The  insect  is  probably  single- 
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brooded.  "  The  young  worm  hatches  about  tbe  Ist  of  July  aud  imme- 
diately conimeucea  its  work  of  destruction.  It  works  iu  such  a  surrep- 
titious manner  aa  to  be  too  ofti'u  ntinotioed  till  tbo  vine  is  destroyed. 
The  plant  does  not  geneititiy  show  any  sigus  of  decay  until  the  cocoon 
is  about  fully  grown,  wheu  it  wilts  and  is  past  recovery.  This  oecars 
about  a  mouth  alter  the  worm  is  hatched,  and  it  tben  crawls  Ju^t  under 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  ground,  fastens  a  little  earth  together  around  itself 
by  a  slight  net,  and  cbauges  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  very  light  mahogany- 
brown  color,  and  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The  moth  comes  forth 
the  fore  part  of  September.  The  careful  culturiat  ijeed  fear  nothing 
from  this  troublesome  insect,  as  an  occasional  close  inspection  of  the 
plants  about  the  1st  of  July  will  reveal  the  hole  where  the  borer  has 
entered,  which  is  generally  (jtiite  a  distance  from  tbe  ground,  and  by 
splitting  downward  one  side  of  the  stalk  with  a  penknife  it  may  be  Ibund 
and  killed.  If  this  inspection  be  made  at  tbe  proper  timetho  worm  will 
be  found  but  a  short  distance  from,  tbe  hole,  and  tbe  split  in  tbe  stalk 
will  heal  by  being  kept  closed  with  a  piece  of  thread."-— (lUley.) 

Demrijilion  of  (Ac  Ini  ra,— Of  n  livirl  hue  wbcu  TomiS,  ' 
Iradj;  ivliwi  full  grown,  it  jjeutcally  becomes  lij-litur, 
hnnuitt. 

iliiih. — Of  a  monse-gnif  color,  with  the  fore-nintis  fiaely  spriDkled  with  N'ap1e9-5e)- 
low,  atnl  ImviufT  a  very  fuiiit  liluc-colorad  hue ;  but  distiugjisUtJ  uiaiDly  by  au  aica- 
uted  pale  linu  runuing  acrosn  tbtir  outer  thiiiL — (Kilcr,) 

Besides  the  chinch-bug,  and  also  other  injects  already  noticed  nmong 
those  [H-eying  on  wheat,  the  leaves  of  corn  are  infesied  by  the  youngof 
the  large  lo  moth  and  by  the  Arctia  ar<je. 

The  cotton-boll  worm  {Hetiolhis  armiijera)  sometimes  attacks  corn  in 
the  ear,  eating  the  silk,  and  afterward  devouring  the  terminal  kernels, 
hiding  within  the  husk.  Whole  fields  of  corn  have  been  thus  injnred 
in  Kentucky,  but  it  is  most  destructive  iu  Southern  Illinois,  where  there 
are  two  broods  of  tbe  worm,  the  early  and  late  corn  faring  the  worst. 


ISJURISG  THE  ROOTS  AND  LEAVES  OF  GRASS. 


IJe,- 


most  of  the  iusects  previously  mentioned,  which  injure  the 
mots  and  stalks  of  cereals,  tbe 


*^^^^^^^^  grass  on  lawns  is  often  killed 
^^^^^^^^  in  patches  by  the  white  gmbor 
^^I^^HHE^  larva  of  tbe  June  beetle  (Lark- 
-^T^^ST^  flosterjOT  futca,  Fig.  Ui).  So 
•^ —  \.,fi=^'''  etfectnally  are  the  roots  eaten 
•  that  the  sod  can  be  rolled  np 

,    i^.    —-.         like  a  carpet.    The  white  grnb 
in  tujiiriouKOU  lawns  in  Illinois, 
well  lis  in  tbe  Now  England 
'   States.   Wire-worms,  thelarra 
of  the  various  species  of  Se- 
I  ont/mpha,  cut-worms,  the  larva 
I  ofcrane-tlies(Ttfu{a),andoftlie 
I  salt-marsh   caterpillars  {Le*- 
I  carctia  acrtra),  and  very  bom- 
opternns  iusects,  such  as  the 
i;  spittle  insects,  especially  Ptf 
chts  ItKealug,  (Fig.  11),  arede- 
■  I>endent  for  their   livelihood  on  grasses.    TTie  latter  is  a  very  aban- 


;.  10.— Jnne beetle,  f.acli 
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dant  insect  in  early  summer,  tiring  in  tbe  center  of  a  masa  of  frost  on 
the  leaves  of  grasB..    The  larva  is  to  be 
fOQDd  coDcealed  in  a  mass  of  frost  late 
in  May  and  early  in  June;  the  adult 
isesceediagly  abundant  late  in  sutn- 

Cloveria  attacked  by  various  insects, 
especially  the  larva  of  J)raateria  erech- 
tia,  a  moth  very  abuudaut  in  May,  and 
again  in  August  and   September,  iu 
grass-lands.    The  seedn  are  sometimes 
inhabited   by   minute  weevils,  while 
clover,  when  stacked  or  even  housed,  fio.  U.-Spitae 'insect.  Z  iwra,  en- 
is  sometimes  injured  by  the  "clover-      larged;  b,  uatnrel  eUe  of  larv»i  t, 
worm,"  the  larva  of  Am^ia  costalis,  a     adult,  enlarged, 
dull,  whitish  worm,  changiug  to  a  lUac-cotored  moth  ornamented  with 
golden  lines  and  fringea 

Thb  Colorado  Potato- Bbrtlk,  LeptinotarsaSecemlimeataot  Oetam\iigtT*'ai  Harold, 
Doryphora  10-liiieata  Say. — DevoDting  the  leaves,  Bometimea  the  tabers,  a  large,  tblok- 
bodied,  reddiah-orauge  grab,  spotted  ou  the  sides  with  block,  changiog  DoderErouudinto 
*  large  hemispherical  yellow  beetle  aboDtbalf  an  iDcbloDg,«rltti  ten  wide  black  etripce 
on  the  back  ;  three  broods  of  tbe  worm  appearing  in  one  eeoaon. 

Iu  original  UabUat. — This  beetle  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Say 
in  1824,  having  been  fonnd  by  him  the  year  previous,  when  be  remarked, 
"This  species  seems  to  be  not  uncommoa  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Nuttall  and  by  myself.  The  variety 
(white  with  two  of  the  lines  united,  probably  the  species  juneto)  I  found  oa 
tbe  Arkansas."  (JournalAcademy  of  Natural  Sciences  Philadelphia,  vol. 
iii,  1824.)  This  would  indicate  that  its  native  habitat  was  the  plains  of 
Dakota,  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  perhaps  the 
western  portion  of  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn,  the 
well-known  coleopterist,  writes  me  as  follows :  "  West  of  the  Mississippi 
I  have  it  from  Texas.  I  have  never  seen  it  from  Mexico  nor  west  of  the 
Kocky  Mouutains.  If  it  goes  west,  I  believe  it  will  be  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  not  over  the  Kocky  Mountains." 

Lieutenant  Carpenter,  tJ.  S.  A.,  writes  me :  "  I  have  never  seen  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  north  of  the  North  Platte  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Laramie,  Fort  Fetterman,  and  Big  Horn  Mountains,"  Probably  co-ei- 
tensi\'e  with  the  original  distribution  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  is 
that  of  its  original  food-plant,  concerning  which  Mr.  Sereno  Watson^ 
the  botanist  of  the  United  States  Creological  Survey  of  the  one  hundredth 
parallel,  thus  writes  me :  "The  Solanum  rostratum  ranges  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Upper  Missouri  eastward  of  the  mountains.  I 
have  no  evidence  of  its  being  found  at  all  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  indeed,  the  order  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting  throughout 
the  entire  Great  Basin." 

In  Colorado,  in  1875,  I  first  met  with  this  beetle  at  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  when  Professor  Snow  told  me  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Solanum  rostratKHi,  a  road-side  weed,  which  is  now  very  abundant  in 
Kansas  and  draws  off  the  beetle  from  the  potato,  which  consequently 
suffers  comparatively  little  from  its  attacks  in  that  State. 

Professor  Snow  further  writes  me  that  for  five  or  six  years  past,  since 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Kansas,  "it  has  never  done  any  damage  worth 
mentioning,  always  preferring  its  original  food-plant  (which  abonnda 
hero  as  a  roadside  weed)  to  the  potato.  I  did  not  see  it  in  Manitoa, 
Colo.,  this  summer  (1876). 
46a  s 
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The  question  arises  whether  the  cultivation  of  this  weed  around  po- 
tato-fields in  the  East  may  not  be  a  means  of  relief  from  its  attacks, 
though  it  might  breed  in  larger  numbers,  if  that  were  i)08sible. 

In  Colorado  I  first  noticed  the  beetle  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  where 
it  was  not  then  com  mon,  but  earlier  in  the  season  had  ravaged  potato-fields 
out  of  town.  At  Golden,  July  3,  it  was  observed  in  abundance  on  So- 
lanum  rostratum^  not  only  the  eggs  but  the  larvae  in  all  stages  as  well  as 
the  beetles.  I  was  told  by  one  farmer  that  he  had  two  rows  of  potatoes 
devoured  by  them  earlier  in  the  season. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Colorado  the  injury  to  the  potato  will  always  be 
limited.  Five  or  six  miles  uj)  Clear  Creek  Caiion  it  has  injured  the 
potato-plants  for  five  or  six  years,  but  nowhere  above  an  altitude  of 
about  7,000  feet  could  I  learn  that  it  occurred,  and  it  seems  indigenous 
only  to  the  plains,  and  the  caiions  among  the  foot-hills.  None  were 
to  be  seen  in  Utah. 

IVIr.  T.  Martin  Trippe  writes  me  that  it  destroyed  potato-plants  early 
in  the  season  in  Howardsville,  Southern  Colorado. 

Its  jonrncy  from  the  plmns  easi  of  the  RocJx-y  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic, — 
The  history  of  the  successive  invasion  of  the  prairies  of  the  Mis8ia8i[)pi 
Valley  ^nd  of  the  wooded  district  of  the  Middle  and  Northeastern  SStates, 
until  only  the  ocean  proved  a  sufficient  barrier  to  their  advances,  is  a 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  naturalist,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  tlie  dismay  with  which  eastern  farmers  have  looked  upon  its 
arrival.  Some  years  ago  it  was  confidently  announced  that  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  would  not  ilourisli  in  the  damp,  cold  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  summers  were  so  wet  that  it  would  die  while  lying  as  a 
pupa  under  ground.  But  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  September  15, 
1876,  it  is  doing  perhaps  as  much  damage  in  the  Northeastern  States  as 
in  the  Western,  and  the  newspapers  report  that  it  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  effected  a  landing  in  Bremen,  Germany,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  overrun  Europe  after  successfully  withstanding  the 
great  differences  in  climate  between  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of 
the  United  States.  This  insect,  so  indifferent  to  ordinary  climatic  dif- 
ferences, may  be  compared  to  a  weed  which,  introduced  in  a  new  coun- 
try, overruns  anti  displaces  the  native  vegetation.  Like  weeds,  the  Col- 
orado potato-beetle,  with  a  number  of  other  widely-destructive  insectSy 
may  be  regarded  as  prepotent  animals. 

Fortunately  for  the  historian  of  the  movements  of  this  insect,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  at  an  early  date  after  it  began  to  spread  eastward  from 
the  plains  of  Colorado,  published  in  the  Practical  Entomologist,  vol.  i, 
No.  1,  October,  1805,  an  account  of  its  travels.    In  1859  it  had  in  its 
journey  eastward  reached  a  point  100  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Nebr.    It 
appeared  in  Kansas  and  Iowa  in  18G1.    It  entered  Southwestern  Wis- 
consin in  18(52.    In  1804  and  1805  it  crossed  the  Mississippi  River,  eu- 
teriug  Illinois  from  the  eastern  borders  of  North  Missouri  and  from  Iowa 
"  upon  at  least  five  different  points  on  a  line  of  200  miles."    Thence  it 
has  traveled  eastward  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  70  miles  a  year.    In 
1807  it  had  appeared  in  Western  Indiana  and  Southwestern  Michigan, 
and  in  1808  had  generally  overspread  Indiana  and  appeared  in  Ohio. 
From  the  statements  of  ]\Ir.  Ililey,  it  appears  that  this  insect  entered  Can- 
ada in  July,  1870,  and  swarmed  in  1871  between  the  Saint  Clair  and  Niag- 
ara Rivers.    The  same  year  Dr.  Trimble  reported  its  presence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1871  it  also  was  seen  in  New  York.    A  southern  colomn 
advanced  eastward  into  Kentucky,  arriving  there  probably  in  1869.    lu 
1872  it  had  reached  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York ;  and  in  1873,  according  to  Mr.  Riley,  it  had  pushed 
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to  the  '^  extreme  eastern  limit''  of  that  State.  It  was  reported  in  the 
same  year  to  have  been  seen  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1873. 

During  the  summer  of  1876  it  was  observed  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker 
in  great  abundance  at  Long  Branch,  being  thrown  up  in  windrows 
on  the  beach.  The  two  following  extracts  from  the  daily  papers  also 
show  how  abundant  it  has  been  on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut : 

It  is  said  that  the  potato-bnf^s  on  Long  Island  are  very  numeroas  and  have  already 
made  sad  bavoc  with  the  early  crops.  Mr.  Jacob  Schoeuiaker,  a  farmer  at  Flatbusb, 
has  had  about  S'2,000  worth  of  early  sprouts  destroyed,  and  the  farmers  in  that  section, 
in  plowing  up  their  grounds,  discovered  bushels  of  tlie  bugs. — (Forest  and  Stream,  April 
27,  1876.) 

Colorado  potato-bugs  have  been  washed  ashore  at  Mih»stone  and  other  places  in  Con- 
necticut in  such  numbers  of  late  as  to  poison  the  air.  The  captain  of  a  New  London 
vessel  says  that  they  came  on  board  in  such  swarms  while  at  sea  that  fhey  had  to  close 
tbe  hatches. 

In  1874  it  became  well  established  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,*  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  aud  Virginia.  (Riley's 
Seventh  lieport.)  In  the  summer  of  1874  it  appeared  at  William stown, 
Mass.,  in  small  numbers,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley.  In  1875 
they  were  commonly  seen,  especially  on  the  railroad-track,  before  July  9. 

Concerning  its  habits  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pillsbury  writes  me  as 
follows  from  Middlebury,  September  2G,  187G: 

I  took  from  the  sides  of  a  glass  jar,  in  which  I  ha<l  confined  a  nnmber  of  beetles  of 
Dori/phora  decemUneata^  a  few  eggs,  which  ha<l  been  laid  May  30,  and  placed  them  in 
circamstances  for  hatching  them.  The  eggs  hatched  June  6,  and  the  larvte  were  placed 
upon  fresh  leaves  of  the  potato.  They  immediately  commenced  eating,  and  continued 
almost  without  ceasing  during  the  day,  until  June  22«  when  all  bat  one  entered  tbe 
earth  that  had  been  provided  for  them  to  pupali  in.  Tbe  remaining  larva  entered  tho 
earth  the  next  day. 

Two  of  tho  beetles  appeared  July  1,  and  more  the  next  day.  Upon  examining  the 
earth  I  found  one  pupa  with  the  wings  only  slightly  developed,  and  this  one  did  not 
mature.  As  soon  as  the  beetles  were  out  they  were  fed  with  potato-leaves,  and  re- 
samed  their  eating  as  if  determined  to  make  up  lost  time.  The  hrst  eggs  laid  by  these 
beetles  wore  found  July  7.  The  whole  time,  therefore,  from  the  one  brood  of  eggs  to 
another  is  only  thirty-eight  days,  twenty-two  of  which  were  spent  in  actively  devouring 
the  plant  on  which  it  fe^s.  If  wo  suppose  the  female  to  continue  to  deposit  Tier  e^gs  for 
forty  days,  as  Professor  Packard  states,  sixty-two  days  of  the  seventy-eight  which  the 
insect  lives  are  spent  in  vigorous  destruction  of  its  favorite  plant,  tue  i)otato.  These 
observations  also  indicate  the  probability  of  three  broods  from  tho  earliest  of  each 
season  before  the  middle  of  September,  up  to  which  time  the  insect  has  been  found  on 
tho  potato  in  our  section. 

J.  H.  PILLSBURY. 

MiDDLETOWN,  CoNN.,  September  2C,  1876. 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  center  of  the  State  was  in  Belchertown, 
where,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell,  "  a  single  larva  was  found 
July  15,  and  was  apparently  the  last  one  of  a  brood,  as  several  hills  of 
potatoes  near  were  entirely  denuded  of  foliage,  and  I  could  find  no 
others  nor  signs  of  any  in  that  or  other  fields  of  potatoes  in  the  vicinity, 
although  I  searched  carefully.  The  one  taken  was  placed  in  a  box  of 
earth  and  immediately  buried  itself,  and  was  transformed  to  a  beetle 
eleven  days  thereafter.  About  this  time  I  found  and  killed  some  fifty 
of  the  beetles  on  the  same  potato-patch,  which  were  probably  a  part  of 
the  same  brood.  No  more  of  the  larvae  were  seen  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  they  made  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  in  several  fields.'^ 
When  I  visited  these  fields  during  the  last  of  September,  thousands  of 
the  larvae,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  vines. 

*  At  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley  first  found  the  larvsB  in  Jaly,  1874,  and  they 
were  much  more  abundant  the  year  following.    He  found  them  in  abundance  in  1875^ 
in  Binghamton  and  Owego. 
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The  next  year,  1876,  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  farmers  and  others  about  the  1  st  of  June.  Specinnens  brought 
raefrom  Marblehead  and  Lawrence  laid  eggs  June  7,  which  hatched 
June  12.  June  22,  I  found  the  beetle  and  young  in  all  stages,  from  the 
©gff  up  to  the  nearly  mature  larva,  in  a  garden  in  Salem,  and  a  few  days 
after  beard  of  its  appearance  in  the  towns  of  Eeading,  Beverly,  Wen- 
ham,  Hamilton,  and  Essex.  In  1876  it  was  extremely  injurious  in  Essex 
County.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  that  half 
bis  crop  of  late  potatoes  were  devoured  by  this  beetle,  and  he  thinks 
that  there  was  a  proportionate  loss  throughout  the  county.  Early 
potatoes  mostly  escaped  their  ravages.  The  potato-fields  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amherst  were  overrun  with  them  soon  after  the  plants  came 
up,  and  in  September  I  saw  the  beetle  everywhere.  In  1877  the  yield 
of  potatoes  will  be  undoubtedly  very  light  and  potatoes  high  priced. 
During  the  autumn  of  1876  they  were  said  to  be  unusually  high. 

At  the  same  time  I  learned  from  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Ham,  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  a  town  about  18  miles  west  of  Boston,  that  eggs  and  beetles  were 
found  on  the  vines  the  20th  of  July,  1875.  Beetles  were  seen  at  Lowell 
in  August,  1875.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  beetles  must  have 
been  introduced  along  lines  of  railway  in  different  portions  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1874. 

In  1875  it  appeared  in  the  western  part  of  Vermont,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1876  has  been  reported  as  more  or  less  abundant  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1875  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, according  to  C.  H.  Ferriald.  In  1866  Mr.  Walsh  predicted  that  it 
would  reach  Maine  '*  in  ten  or  twelve  years."  His  prediction  has  proved 
to  be  a  true  one«  In  Maine,  according  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald,  it  was  first 
seen  in  1875,  and  occurred  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  the  southwestern 
border  of  the  State,  but  in  the  central  portion,  and  this  leads  me  to  think 
that  its  appearance  here,  as  well  as  in  New  England  generally,  has  been 
accelerated  by  its  transportation  on  freight-cars  which  have  been  sent 
through  from  different  points  in  the  West.  It  is  a  well-determined  fact 
that  the  diffusion  of  noxious  insects  over  the  United  States  is  greatly 
promoted  by  railways  find  *' through''  freight-cars,  as  permanent  tracks 
are  thus  made  through  forests  and  across  rivers,  the  natural  barriers  of 
insect  life. 

Regarding  its  advent  in  Maine,  I  will  first  quote  from  a  letter  of  Prof. 
C.  H.  Fernald,  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  College,  dated  Orono, 
August  23,  1876: 

The  true  Colorado  potato-beetle  is  really  in  this  State,  bat  has  not  yet  arrived  bo  far 
east  as  this  place.  It  has  been  reported  at  Orrington,  near  Bueksporti  bot  I  think  it 
more  than  likely  to  have  been  the  three-lined  potato- beef  le,  {Lema  trilineata).  Speci- 
mens were  sent  me  from  Winterpurt  which  proved  to  be  the  three-lined.  The  true  beetle 
(imago)  was  sent  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  from  Skowhegan,  where  it  was  commoa 
enough  to  attract  attention.  One  of  our  students  found  it  in  8aco  in  July  of  this  Tear. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Wilton,  who  says  they  are  common  there. 
Last  fall  I  looked  kito  the  matter  a  little,  and  could  not  learn  that  they  bad  at  that 
time  reached  the  western  boundary  of  Maine,  though  they  were  in  New  Hamp«hiie. 
Reasoning  from  their  rate  of  progress  across  the  continent,  I  concluded  they  would 
travel  this  year  as  far  as  the  Kennebec  River,  which  they  seem  to  have  done.  I  8op> 
pose  tht^y  have  come  into  the  iStato  by  their  own  means  of  distribution— fly ine  firom 
field  to  lield. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Couant,  iu  a  communicatioQ  to  the  Maine  Farmer,  dated 
July  -8,  states  that  certain  beetles,  identified  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper  (Mr,  S.  L.  Boardman)  as  Dorypliora  lOlineataj  occurred  in  Temple, 
Me.,  near  West  Farmington,  Mr.  R.  A.  Davis  writes  to  the  same  paper 
August  6,  from  South  Norridgewock,  as  follows : 

We  had  very  dry  and  hot  weather  in  July ;  crops  suffered  very  much.  Two  weeks 
ago  to-day  we  hod  a  nice  rain,  with  heavy  showers,  and  since  that  corn  and  pot«to« 
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look  qnite  well.  Grasshoppers  have  taken  all  the  grain  al)ont  here/  and  they  are  very 
thick  now.  The  caterpillars  took  all  the  leaves  from  the  orchards,  consequently  there 
are  no  apples  to  speak  of ;  and  now  the  Colorado  potato-bug  is  here,  or  what  we  call 
the  same  as  has  been  making  such  havoo  in  the  West  for  several  years  past.  I 
send  one  to  you  to-day  in  a  box.  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  inform  as  if  this  is  the 
genuine  potato-beetle.  [It  is  the  genuine  Colorado  beetle. — Ed.]  They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  this  town  on  a  small  piece  of  potatoes  belonging  to  Herbert  £. 
Hale,  near  where  ti.  C.  Hall  &  Co.  have  unloaded  considerable  corn  that  came  direct 
from  the  West,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  mij^ht  have  been  brought  here  in  that  way. 
They  have  also  maile  their  appearance  on  Ed.  Farn ham's  potatoes  on  the  old  Whitine 
farm  at  Larone.  The  one  I  send  you  I  took  from  the  potato-vines  in  John  W.  Bates^ 
garden  in  this  town.  Thoy  have  not  done  much  damage  here  as  yet,  for  they  have 
been  pretty  thoroughly  picked. 

Early  in  October  specimens  were  found  on  potato-tops  in  North  Dix- 
niont,  Me. — (Maine  Farmer.) 

Noue  have  yet  been  reported  from  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Colorado  beetle  has  unfortunately  got  a  foot-hold  in  California. 
Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  writes  me  under  date  of 
September  10, 1876,  that  the  ^^Boryphora  lO-lineata  is  extremely  rare.  It 
has  found  its  way  into  the  State  by  way  of  San  Diego  and  of  course 
will  soon  spread.  I  have  some  specimens  from  there,  but  from  no  other 
locality.'^ 

According  to  Riley,  its  eastern  progress  has  averaged  88  miles  a  year. 

The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  Professor  Eiley's  Ninth  Report 
on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Missouri,  and  explains  itself. 

Habits, — The  habits  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  are  apparently  the 
same  in  New  England  as  in  Illinois  or  Missouri,  where  it  has  been 
watched  and  studied  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  following  ac- 
count is  based  on  the  observations  of  Walsh,  Shimer,  Eiley,  Le  Bauer, 
and  others,  and  myself.  The  beetle  having  wintered  a  few  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  appears  above  the  surface  before  the  potato- 
plants  come  up  (in  New  England  early  in  May),  and  feeds  on  the  young 
shoots,  and  by  the  time  the  leaves  are  expanded  lays  its  eggson  theunder 
side  of  the  leaf  in  clusters  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  side  by  side,  the  eggs 
standing  on  Qud.  The  eggs  are  oval-cylindrical,  and  orange-red  in 
color.  Regarding  the  number  of  eggs  laid,Dr.  Shimer  writesas  follows  in 
the  Practical  Entomologist  for  1800:  "From  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females,  well-fed  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  confine- 
ment, I  obtained  an  average  of  719  eggs  to  each  female ;  but  in  the  fresh 
pure  air,  sunlight  and  freedom  of  nature,  under  propitious  circumstances, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  exceeding  a  thousand.  They  laid  some  eggs 
every  day  for  forty  days,  commencing  July  15  and  ending  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  smallest  average  was  in  the  first  part  of  this  time,  being 
'^i  ^ggs  P^r  ^ay  to  each  female;  the  greatest  average  was  about  the 
niiddle  of  the  time,  75  eggs ;  the  last  day  they  averaged  12 J  eggs.'^  iDhe 
young  grub,  on  hatching  out,  are  deep  blood-red,  but  of  nearly  the  same 
form  as  the  adult.  They  usually  first  appear  on  the  leaves  in  New  En- 
gland early  in  June.  The  following  summary  of  its  habits  is*taken  from 
Kiley's  first  report,  and  applies  to  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  neighboring 
States:  "In  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  there  are  three  broods  during 
the  year,  the  last  brood  wintering  over  in  the  beetle  state  underground. 
They  are  usually  dug  up  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  land  that  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes  the  year  before.  The  beetles  issue  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  ground  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  last  brood  of 
beetles  enters  the  ground  to  hibernate  during  the  month  of  October. 
Though  in  general  terms  this  beetle  may  be  said  to  be  three-brooded, 
yet  it  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  all  its  different 
stages.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  female  continues  to  deposit 
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lier  eggs  in  patches  frnra  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  abont  forty 
days;  and  also  froui  tbe  fucttbat  anioug,  those  larvae,  which  all  hatch 
out  in  one  day  some  will  develop  and  become  beetles  in  a  week  and 
even  ten  days  eari  tr  than  others  Thus  it  mav  be  that  some  of  the  late 
individuals  of  the  third  bnMxl  i  ass  tl  e  wiuter  m  the  pnpa  state,  though 
the  normal  hjbit  h  to  transform  to  beetles.  Each  female  is  capable  of 
de[>0Kiting  iipwird  rf  a  tb  >iisii  1  i),gs  belore  she  becomes  barreo,  and 
in  from  thirtj  to  t  rt\  da\s  linm  tbe  time  tbej  were  deposited  they  will 
Lave  prodn  td  1 1 1  r<  <  t  be  etles     These  beetles  are  again  capable  of  de- 


|>osttiiig  ogys  iu  ubinit  twu  \n;fk«  after  issuing  from  the  ground,  and 
thus  in  about  llfty  days  attor  the  egg  is  laid  the  offspring  begins  to 
propngiitp.  The  jiupa  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  is  represented  at 
Fig. — .  It  is  formed  iu  a  little  cavity  which  the  larva  had  made  per- 
fectly smooth  and  hard,  and  it  is  of  tbe  same  color  as  the  larva.  The 
beetle  on  first  emerging  fiom  it  isiiuitc  pale  and  soft,  withont  any  mark- 
ings whatever." 
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A1thoiif;h  DO  species  of  tbis  family  are  kDown  to  be  poisonous,  jet  it 
is  probably  true,  from  the  facts  adduced  by  Biley  and  others,  that  the 
fumes  arising  from  the  bodies  of  a  large  number  of  them  when  killed  by 
liot  water  produces  sickness.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  avolatile  poison 
thrown  off  from  their  body  immediately  after  death;  but  since  fowl  feed 
u|>on  them  to  a  large  extent,  and  as  no  one  has  been  known  to  have  beea 
poisoned,  at  least  severely,  in  handling  them,  there  is  no  reason  why 
hand-picking  should  not  be  resorted  to. 

Enemie*  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle. — Besides  a  number  of  bugs  and 
beetles  which  devour  this  beetle,  a  species  of  Lydella  {L.  dorypliorte 
Ililey,  Fig.  12)  is  very  destructive  to  it. 
Mr.  Riley  says, "  this  fly  destroyed  fully 
10  per  cent,  of  the  second  brood  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  third  brood  of  potato- 
beetles  that  were  in  my  garden.  It  bears 
a  very  close  resemblance,  both  in  cwlor  * 
and  size,  to  the  common  house-fly,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  its  extremely  brilliant  silver-while 
face."  No  ichnenmou  parasite  has  yet 
been  found  preyingupon  it.  In  the  West- 
ern States  turkeys,  hens,  and  chickens, 
and  other  birds  destroy  numbers  of  the 
grubs  and  beetles,  and  render  most  effi-  J^'o.  12.— Taobinft  parasite  iLgdella 
cient  aid.  J.  V.'.  Perry,  esq.,  of  Salem,  "-"■jiM'"-'^) of  tbe  potato-beetl«. 
Mass.,  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  Baltimore  oriole  and  a  "  small  yellow -bird  " 
fly  down  and  eat  the  grubs. 

Egg. — The  eggs  ore  oval -cylindrical,  liriRht  yellow,  0.08  inoh  long,  and  laid  in  clus- 
ters aide  by  side,  to  tbe  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  on  the  ntnler  side  of  the  leaves. 

Lama. — Tlic  lurva  molts  three  times,  four  (listiuct  stages  occnrriiig  with  Ihe  eg{^ 
and  beetles  in  July,  eitht>r  io  Colorado  or  MuBsaohn setts.  Wheu  first  hstcbtd  it  la 
deep  blood-rtid,  with  the  beoil  and  protLorai  dork  browu,  and  with  two  rows  of  black 
spots  on  the  side,  the  upper  ron  tbu  larger.  (lu  one  case  the  head  and  prothoraz  was 
(Kincolorous  with  the  body,  and  there  was  only  one  row  of  lateral  spots,  as  in  the  larva 
of  L.  juncta).    Length,  0.10-0.12.    After  the  first  molt  it  measures  O.lT-0.20  inch,  and 


has  the  same  appearance.    After  the  third  molt  it  becomes  paler  yellowish,  and  □ 
urea  0.25-0.:i5  inch  in  length.    At  this  time  the  body  more  distinctlv  than  before  is      .  . 
to  be  luuch  thicker  behind  the  feet,  nearly  as  thick  as  broad,  while  the  abdomen  is 


suddenly  pointed.  The  mature  larva,  when  of  fall  size,  measares  about  half  an  iDch 
(0.40-0.50)  in  length  and  is  ytllow,  with  the  head  black,  tbe  praChorax  yellowish  bat 
dark  on  the  hinder  edge ;  two  rows  of  black  spots  on  tbe  side  of  the  abdomen,  tbe  tvo 
terminal  segiiients  of  which  are  dark  above,  wliile  just  behind  the  bead  are  fonr  small 
Mockdotji;  the  letcB  are  black.  It  matures  in  about  seventeen  days  after  hatchiDE-  Oa 
compariDi;  about  fifty  alcoholic  specimens  in  all  four  stages,  from  Salem,  Alass.,  t^eu  la 
July,  with  theiianie  number  collected  it]  Golden,  Coin.,  July  3, 1  seeDoaiflrreuce,  unless 
the  latter  set  are  a  trifle  paler  in  hue ;  but  some  of  the  Massachusetta  eiatuplee  are  as 
pale  as  those  from  Colorailo. 

IletlU. — Hemispherical,  thick-bodied,  with  prothorax  a  little  narrower  tlian  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Yellow  ;  headyellonr,  soiuetiincs  bhuk  at  the  base,  with  a  heart-ehaped 
Idnck  spot  in  the  middle;  two  short  diverging  blnck  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  with  smaller  lateral  dots.  Wing-covfrswith  four  broad  black  lines,  and  the 
edge  of  the  wing  cover  lined  with  black,  making  ten  lines  in  all.  Under  side  of  tha 
abdomen  with  four  rows  of  black  s[)ots.  I>:ga  ofa  reddish  tinge,  with  the  ends  of  tbe 
J'>iuts  dark;  tarsal  juints  dark.    Length  about  half  an  inch  (U.40-0.!>0).* 


*  I'hoiagh  thiK  spfcies  was  referred  to  Itoryphora  by  Say,  and  has  been  retained  in 
this  genua  by  most  subseijueut  authors,  it  more  properly  belongs  to  Lepliiiotarta.  The 
three  species  ot  Dorgi>lu>ra  in  the  museum  uf  Ihe  Pcabody  Academy  of  Scicuce,  Salem 
(i-  e.,  DorypnoTU  w/rntiii  Get.,  from  Brazil,  D.cadiiNfafaOliv.,  from  Para,  and  i).  tufurali* 
Fabr.,  from  Rio  do  Janeiro),  have  a  much  stouter  and  thicker  body,  with  a  large  spine 
lietween  the  auterior  nair  of  Itrgs.  lu  Lrpl'\iiolar»a  the  spine  is  entirely  absent,  and  ou 
Hiiecies  (together  with  L.  crnKpieua  Kl.,  from  Chiapas,  Mexico)  are  apparently  moro 
closely  related  to  thecommou  LabidoiHtra  Irimaculata  than  to  the  species  of  Dorjfphor*. 
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Tjeptinotana  juneta  (Germar)  represents  D.  10-Untata  in  the  }^arthem 
and  Western  States.  It  may  be  easily  eonfoanded  with  the  latter*  bat 
differs  from  it  in  the  third  and  foarth  lines  in  eaeh  wing-cover  (count- 
ing from  the  inner  edge  of  the  elytron),  being  nnited  to  form  a  common 
band,  and  the  legs  are  entirely  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
thighs  (femora).  The  larva  has  a  lighter-colored  head,  and  bat  a  single 
row  of  lateral  dark  spots.  It  feeds  on  the  wild  potato,  not  eating  the 
cultivated  species.  Tlioagh  first  collected  in  Georgia,  it  partially  in- 
habits all  the  Southern  States. 

Remedies. — The  surest  and  safest  reme<ly  is  hand-picking.  As  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  laid  they  should  be  looked  for  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  and  the  leaf  torn  off  and  burned.  Afterward  the  grubs  and  bee- 
tles should  be  picked  off.  Tbe  following  extract  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  shows  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy : 

From  JaDe  7  to  Auf^ast  17  I  have  can|2:bt  aud  killed,  by  actual  conDCiof;.  over  ei^ht- 
eeD  tbotiBaud  ilrij^Z)  ^'bard  Hhelld/'  witbout  reckoning  tbe  eggs  and  yunng  uoem  on 
leMt  tbau  a  rjnarter  acre  of  potatoes,  so  tbat  not  a  viue  nas  lost  it;)  leaves.  The  boj^ 
bave  Htrip[>ed  tbe  Deigblx>riD;^  patcbcs,  and  now  come  swarming  on  mine.  Mr  neigh- 
b«>rH  Parift-greened,  scalded,  manbed,  and  bnmed  bugs  till  tbe  vines  bad  blossomed, 
tbeii  left  tbem  live,  grow  fat,  aud  migrate.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  line  the  negligent 
bug-catcbiug  fanners  next  year  and  otiier  medals  to  tbe  diligent  f 

While  hand-picking  should  be  practiced  and  perhaps  State  bonnties 
paid  for  the  eggs,  grubs,  and  beetles,  prizes  might  be  offered  by  agri- 
cultural societies  for  the  largest  collections.  Cooperation  among  farm- 
ers and  others  should  also  be  urged,  even  if  legislation  should  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  President  P.  A.  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College,  ad- 
vocates higher  culture.  ^'  Since,"  he  has  remarked,  ^^  it  costs  as  much 
to  protect  an  acre  of  potatoes  yielding  twenty  bushels  as  one  yielding 
one  hundred  bushels,  less  land  should  be  planted  and  more  highly  cul- 
tivated, as  in  soil  properly  tilled  it  would  perhaps  not  cost  more  than  5 
cents  a  bushel  to  protect  the  potatoes."  The  aid  of  fowl  should  also  be 
invoked,  as  chickens  freely  feed  on  the  grubs. 

In  tbe  Western  States  the  use  of  Paris  green  is  advocated.  This  is  a 
preparation  of  arsenic,  aud  is  deadly  poisoii.  If  used  at  all  in  the 
thickly-settled  Eastern  States,  it  should  be  handled  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, and  only  by  careful  persons,  aud  in  gardens  and  farms  where  no 
children  are  about.  One  part  of  Paris  green  may  be  mixed  with  about 
twenty  of  cheap  flour  aud  dusted  over  the  vines  early  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  ou  the  leaves.  The  simplest  way  is  to  sift  the  flour  from  a 
fine  niusliii  bag  attached  to  a  pole  or  from  a  (kedging-box.  Although 
Paris  green  is  freely  used  in  the  West,  I  would  not  advocate  its  use  in 
New  England  on  small  farms  near  bouses  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns.  jVIr.  John  H.  Sears  tells  me  that  several  valuable  horses  and 
cows  have  to  his  knowledge  died  from  this  poison.  Human  life  is  threat- 
ened, as  the  powder  blows  about,  and  the  risk  of  poisoning  is  too  great 
to  be  lightly  taken. 

Various  machines  have  ])een  devised  for  use  on  large  farms,  and  liquid 
preparations  and  patent  sprinklers  manufactured  for  the  purpose.   Those 

Both  L  .10-/inea/«and  juneta^  tlie  latter  inhabiting  tbeSoutheru  States  and  originally 
representing  W-Uumta  of  the  eastern  slope  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountaiu  Plateau,  are  repre- 
seuted  in  Mexico,  Costa  Kica,  Bogota,  and  Bolivia  by  L.  ll-lineaia  Cbevr.,  in  wbich 
tbe  head  is  black  and  the  body  darker  yellow,  but  tbe  elytra  striped  in  mnch  tbe  same 
way,  whilo  it  is  a  little  smuller.  Regarding  the  generic  name  of  tbe  lO-Zineata,  Dr. 
Horn  writes  mo  "there  is  some  difiBculty,  but  I  think  all  will  finally  settle  down  to 
thu  u&nni  Lejyii II of arsa  d( ami iuvafu J'  M.  A.  Prendbomme  de  Borre,  in  his  writinsa  oa 
this  insect,  calls  it  Leptlnotarva  deceTtiHncataf  and  says  tbat  it  bas  been  improperly  rt 
erred  to  Dorypkora, 
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who  are  not  iDclined  to  use  Paris  green  may  use  oarbolate  of  lime,  made 
by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  crnde  carbolic  acid  with 
a  pound  of  lime,  forming  a  powder,  which  can  be  dusted  on  the  leaves. 
Others  have  used  air-slacked  lime  with  success.    Hellebore  is  ineffectual. 

The  following  suggestions  by  Prof.  H.  H.  McAfee,  of  Iowa  Agricult- 
ural College,  are  valuable :  "  We  know  that  the  Doryphora  lii-lbieata 
can  only  remain  healthy  and  increase  rapidly  when  feeding  upon  sola- 
naceous  plants.  Gut  off  his  rations  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
and  he  will  surely  die;  hence  if  viq  plant  only  early  potatoes^  whose  tops 
are  all  dead  by  August  10,  but  few  potato-bettles  will  be  found  alive  on 
your  grounds  next  season.  •  •  ♦  a  word  as  to  how  this  policy  has 
worked  in  practice.  During  the  seasons  past,  in  which  I  have  grown 
2,100  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  farm,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  potato-beetles  in  check  by  hand-picking,  when  they 
became  too  numerous,  has  been  less  than  $2,  and  no  poison  has  been 
used  and  no  late  potatoes  have  been  grown  in  my  department.  Of  course 
where  potato-patches  are  contiguous  any  patch  may  suffer  from  the 
neighbors'  bugs,  so  that  this  policy  of  autumn  starvation  must  be  gen- 
eral to  be  most  effective." 

Also,  as  a  preventive,  it  would  be  well  to  try  planting  the  prickly 
solanum  {S.  rostratum)  around  potato-fields,  and  asertain  whether  the 
beetles  would  not  desert  the  useful  plants  for  the  weed ;  if  so,  the  culture 
of  the  weed  would  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  that  of  the  potato.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  states  that  the  Colorado  potato- 
beetle  feeds  on  the  common  nightshade  {Solatium  nigrum).  To  quote 
his  words:  **The  Colorado  potato- beetle  troubled  the  potatoes  in  my 
garden  very  little;  but  at  the  side  of  the  garden,  close  at  the  ends  of 
the  rows,  were  two  or  three  large  shrubs  or  vines  commonly  called 
nightshade.  Upon  these  were  hundreds  of  the  slugs  of  the  'pest,' 
which  seemed  to  thrive  splendidly  ;  and  so  long  as  the  marauders  con- 
fine their  foraging  to  this  noxious  plant  I  shall  not  molest  them." — (G. 
H.  B.,  Franklin,  N.  Y.) 

It  would  be  also  worth  while  for  experiments  to  be  made  in  planting 
not  only  the  common  nightshade,  but  the  bittersweet  (Solanum  dul- 
camara)^ a  common  vine  imported  from  Europe,  growing  in  our  gardens 
and  about  our  houses.  The  horse-nettle  {Solanum  carolinense),  a  com- 
mon weed  flourishing  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and  southward,  and 
upon  which  the  Leptinotarsa  juncta  feeds,  might  also  be  planted  in 
broad  borders  around  the  potato-fields  with  probably  good  results. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  policy  to  heed  the  natural  food-plants  of  insects, 
and  thus  perhaps  increase  the  number  of  the  noxious  insects  preying 
upon  them,  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind.  Still  it  would  be  an 
experiment  worth  trying  in  the  present  case,  where  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  increase  the  numbers  of  this  beetle  beyond  what  they  have 
already  attained. 

The  Yellow-Striped  Systexa,  Stfslena  mitis  Le  C.  var.  lifjafa  Lc  C.  (Plat«  LXVI, 
Fig.  3.) — Eatiug  boles  in  tiio  leaves  and  inakinjif  bUitches  on  them ;  a  siuaU  beetle  uearly 
two  lines  in  length;  black,  with  two  broad  yellow  stripes  along  the  back. 

This  beetle  I  have  only  noticed  in  Colorado,  where  I  observed  it  in  a 
field  of  potatoes  at  Idaho  Springs,  July  5.  It  was  very  sibundant  on  the 
leaves,  eating  holes  in  them  and  mailing  blotches.  As  they  were  pair- 
ing it  is  evident  that  the  eggs  are  laid  at  this  time,  and  soon  after  the 
larvsB  should  be  looked  for,  either  upon  the  leaves  or  at  the  roots  or  in 
the  stalk. 

Description. — Body  rather  flat,  and  rather  long  and  narrow;  blackish-brown;  head 
with  yellow  orbits ;  a  broad  dark  baud  between  the  eyes,  and  a  dark  patch  behind  thA 
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typA.    Anft-nn^:  and  h^^ad  in  front  T*^!lowi«b  :  npper  lip  nabrcin>  b!ack  :  lioth  pain  of 

{>d)[#i  rf 'I'll <4b-hr own.  Frotborax  vellow,  ep>p«ciaily  on  tbe  hinder  edge,  and  tinsid  with 
>rowri  on  tb^  Kid«fl  and  in  tbe  middle.  WingKrovere  black,  eacb  with  a  brottd  yellow 
Wn^fitntlinai  iitripe  one-Lalf  a»  wide  as  tbe  wing-corvr«.  Body  beneath  black.  Legs 
yf  Ilowi^b,  tifi^e^i  with  brown  on  tbe  bind  femora,  which  are  mach  swollen,  and  br- 
c/iine  j'ider  toward  tbe  tip.  Length,  0.16  inch,  or  nearly  two  lined.  The  speciies  hM 
been  identifie^l  by  Dr.  Horn. 

Tirfc  THKKE-Lr2CEi>  P«^xtat^^-Bkett-F..  Lfwa  f  riling  fa.  'Olivier.  Plate  LXVI.  Fijs.  4. 
u.) — ^Tbick-T^xlied  gm)H«  mnrb  smaller  than  tho»e  of  the  Coloradti  J>eetl«s.  feedinsr  on 
the  ]<;avefl  and  di.Ht^ifiing  thfcaselvfrn  with  their  own  excrement,  bccooiing  black  beetioi 
fttrii»ed  with  yelU>w,  and  with  a  reddibh  head  and  i>rothorax. 

ThJH  Ix^etle  need  not  be  coDfoanded  with  the  Colorado  beetle,  as  it  U 
alx>tit  half  the  nize  of  the  latter,  and  i.s  only  occasionally  destructive  in 
the  Eastern  States,  especially  New  England*  The  beetle  is  black,  striped 
with  yellow,  with  a  reddi.sh  head  and  prothorax.  The  grab  or  larva  is 
a  HofcbfKlJed,  thick  gmb,  bat  slenderer  than  that  of  Darypkora.  It 
c^iiiceals  it.self  by  covering  its  body  with  accumulations  of  its  own  ex- 
crement. It  matures  in  two  weeks,  and  transforms  in  the  ground,  the 
iK^tle  aj)pearing  aliout  the  1st  of  August.  Hand-picking  in  the  early 
part  of  Jul3'  is  a  suillcient  remedy. 

HLmTEinNG  BKETI.K8,  Epiranta  dnerfa  Fabricins  f Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  6) :  E.  maerobn»\$ 
mnrina  L<;Conte  ;  atrata  Fabricins  (Fig.  7);  E.fabhcii  LeConte  (Fig.  "?). — Long,  slen- 
fi«'r,  gray,  Htri[Mrd  or  H{H>tte<l,  or  black  beetles,  with  a  prominent  head,  feeding  on  the 
leavea,  and  nonietimeft  even  more  debtrnctive  than  the  Colorado  beetle. 

These  beetles  are  allied  to  the  Spanish  fly,  and,  like  that  insect,  all 
secrete  the  blistering  substance  called  ^^  cantharadine." 

The  gmy  blistering  beetles  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  6)  in  Massachusetts 
appear,  according  to  Harris,  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  sometimes  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  In  the  night-time  and  in  rainy  weather  they  leave 
the  plants  and  burrow  at  the  roots  for  shelter^  and  eat  in  the  morning 
and  evening. 

Common  as  these  insects  are  in  the  beetle  state,  the  larva  of  some  of 
our  native  species  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  only  informa- 
tion available  to  me  is  a  brief  account  of  the  young  of  the  European 
Spanish  fly  Lyttu  venicatoria  in  Westwood's  Modern  Classification  of 
Insects,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  larvae  live  underground,  feedlDg  upon 
the  roots  of  vegetables.  ".They  have  the  body  soft,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white, composed  of  thirteensegments,  with  two  short  filiform  an- 
tennae, and  six  short,  scaly  feet.'' 

While  the  gray  blistering  beetle  is  common  northwards,  the  black 
species,  U,  penHyUanicaj  is  equally  or  more  so,  while  E.  dnerea  (Foi^ster) 
(Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  8,)  is  more  common  southward,  and  JE.  vittaia  (Plate 
LXVI,  Fig.  9)  is  very  destructive  in  potato-fields  in  the  Middle,  Western, 
and  Southern  States. 

Epicauta  pennsylranica  is  i)erhap8  onr  commonest  species  northward,  and  is  totallT 
black,  and  nlightly  smaller  thfui  K.  vitwrea  ;  it  is  black,  but  ash-colored  on  tbe  heaS 
and  prothorax  and  on  tlie  under  side  of  tbe  body.  It  occurs  as  far  west  as  Kansas. 
(/?.  rittata  is  longor  and  slenderer  than  the  others  named,  and  is  clay -yellow,  with  six 
bhick  longitudinal  stripes.) 

MacrohaHtH  mnrm  is  found  west  as  far  as  Northern  New  Mexicd,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  is  Fay's  description :  *'  Lake  Superior,  two  males. 
EiiNily  distinguished  by  its  more  sparse  pubescence;  the  thorax  is 
shorter,  more  (convex,  and  more  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face is  more  distinctly  punctured ;  theautennsB  are  one-half  the  length  of 
the  body,  the  first  joint  reaching  the  occiput,  the  second  joint  equal  to 
the  two  following.  With  this  species  I  doubtfully  associate  a  female 
from  Missouri  Territory,  agreeing  in  form  and  punctation,  in  which  the 
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auteoDse  are  a  little  stouter  than  in  C  fabricii^  with  the  second  joint 
about  one-third  longer  than  the  third." 

if.  fabricii  (cinerea  of  Fabricius)  is  of  a  uniform  dull-ash  color.  It  is 
found  usually  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  also  occurs  in  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico,  according  to  Dr.  Le  Conte. 

Remedies, — Hand-picking  and  brushing  the  insects  oflF  the  leaves  in 
the  morning  and  evening  is  the  best  remedy.  Harris  says:  *«Ihave 
repeatedly  taken  these  insects  in  considerable  quantities,  by  brushing 
or  shaking  them  from  the  potato- vines  into  a  broad  tin  pan,  from  which 
they  were  emptied  into  a  covered  pail  containing  a  little  water,  which, 
by  wetting  their  wings,  prevented  their  flying  out  when  the  pail  was  un- 
covered. The  same  method  may  be  employed  for  taking  the  other  kinds 
of  cantharidea  when  they  become  troublesome  and  destructive  from 
their  numbers;  or  tbey  may  be  caught  by  gently  sweeping  the  plants 
they  frequent  with  a  deep  muslin  bag-net.  They  should  be  killed  by 
throwing  them  into  scalding- water  for  one  or  two  minutes,  after  which 
they  may  be  spread  out  on  sheets  of  paper  to  dry,  and  may  be  made 
profitable  by  selling  tbem  to  the  apothecaries  for  medical  use." 

The  Spotted  Blister-Beetle,  Epicauta  maculata  (Say).  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  10.) 
Feeding  on  beets  and  liable  to  devour  potatoes ;  a  light-gray  blister-beetle,  spotted  with 
black;  destructive  about  Manitou^  Colo. 

While  none  of  tbe  preceding  species  have  yet  been  found  to  be  injuri- 
ous in  Colorado  or  adjacent  Territories,  there  are  a  number  of  species  of 
blister-beetles  which  inhabit  the  Kocky  Mountain  Plateau,  and  two  have 
been  found  to  be  injurious  to  field-crops.  While  at  Manitou  duiing  the 
middle  of  July  I  visited  a  large  farm  and  found  this  spotted  blister- 
beetle  in  abundance  on  the  leaves  of  the  beet,  and  was  told  that  on  the 
1st  of  July  they  swarmed  upon  the  leaves  so  that  "  the  plants  were 
gray  with  them."  I  also  found  this  beetle  at  Golden,  and  it  is  evident 
tdat  it  is  destined  to  be  more  or  less  annoying  to  garden-vegetables  and 
probably  potatoes.  • 

De8ci'ipti4)n  of  the  heetU, — Pale  yellowish-gray  varying  to  a  dark  gray,  being  dark, 
covered  with  a  gray  powder,  consisting  of  minute  ^nort  hairs  when  examined  under  a 
hand-lens,  and  finely  spotted  with  black  on  the  wing-covers,  the  spots  being  nearly 
obsolete  on  the  head  and  prothorax  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  body.  The  legs 
are  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  bodj',  but  the  toe^joints  (tarsi)  and  the  tips  of 
the  shanks  (tibiae)  are  blackish,  as  well  as  the  antennse  and  feelers  (palpi).  It  is  usually 
about  half  an  inch  long,  but  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  It  is  rather  slenderer 
in  form  than  any  other  of  the  species  here  named  except  the  striped  species  {E,  vittata). 
It  alno  occurs  in  Kansas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico.  This  species  has  been  named  by 
Dr.  Horn. 

The  Lkoparp  Blister-Beetle,  Epicauta  par  daJis  Le  Conte.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  11.) — 
Injuring  the  potato-leaves  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  doing  more  damage  locally  than 
tbe  Rtriped  Colorado  potato-beetle;  a  beautiful  gray-spotted  shining-black  blister- 
beetle. 

I  received  from  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  a  well-known  naturalist,  numerous 
6l)ecimens  of  this  blister-beetle,  with  the  following  account,  dated  How- 
ardsville,  Colo.,  July  25,  1875 : 

I  send  you  herewith  some  specimens  of  a  beetle  that  has  lately  destroyed  the  potato- 
plant  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  worse  than  the  Dori/jihora  decemlhieata  in  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  their  devastations,  and  seem  to  have  driven  the  latter  out  of 
the  country.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  new  potato-bng  the  latter  were  quite  nu- 
merous, and  had  already  begun  to  injure  the  crops  somewhat;  but  these  new-comers 
6trippe<l  the  vines  in  a  week,  and  a  few  days  after  they  appeared  iu  numbers  the 
Doryphoras  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Ko  one  seems  to  know  of  or  to  have  seen  them 
before.  Before  immersion  in  alcohol  they  were  spotted  with  white,  the  spots  being 
quite  small — size  of  a  pin-point ;  the  head' unspotted.    They  feed  on  wild  SoianacecB. 
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The  same  remedies  may  be  employed  against  this  aud  the  spotted 
blister-beetle  as  suggested  for  the  eastern  species. 

Description  of  the  Beetle,, — It  differs  from  E,  maculata  in  being  abining  black,  with 
pale-gray  scalloped  lines  across  the  elytra,  \^bicb  unite  to  form  aboat  seven  or  eight 
pale-gray  irregular  ringlets,  inclosing  black  spots,  wbencu  the  n^mc  pardaHs,  oi  leop- 
ard-like. The  thorax  is  black,  but  gray  around  the  eilges,  and  spotted  with  gray  on  the 
sides  and  beneath.  It  is  of  the  usual  f(»rui.  but  a  little  shorter  and  stouter  than  ^. 
nuiculata.    Length,  0.45  inch.    Identified  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn. 

The  Flea-Beetle,  Haltica  (EpHrix)  cucumeris  Harris.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  13.)— 
Eating  holes  in  the  leaves,  sometimes  riddling  them,  and  causing  them  to  tiim  rust- 
color  ;  minute  black  beetles,  which  on  being  disturbed  leap  off  like  fleas. 

This  minute  beetle  not  only  infects  the  potato  but  also  injares 
beans,  beets,  tomato-plants,  and  especially  young  cucamber-vines.  A^ 
tacking  the  leaves  when  small,  and  eating  rqund  holes  in  them,  by  their 
numbers  and  the  pertinacity  of  their  attacks  they  each  year  do  much 
harm,  and  certain  seasons  carry  off  whole  beds  of  young  beets  and 
cucumber-vines,  as  well  as  seriously  injure  the  potato-plants.  The  habits 
of  the  young  of  this  species  are  not  known,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves,  and  that  the  larvae  bore  into  aud  mine 
the  leaves  feeding  upon  the  pulpy  substance.  The  larvie  of  other  spedes 
of  the  genus  known  to  have  such  habits  are,  according  to  Harris,  ^4ittl6 
slender  grubs,  tapering  toward  each  end,  and  provided  with  six  legs. 
They  arrive  at  maturity,  turn  to  pupsB,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a  few 
weeks.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  these  insects  in  their 
various  states  throughout  the  summer.'' 

Description. — It  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  clay-yel- 
low auttjnnte  aud  legs,  except  the  hindmost  thighs,  which  are  brown.  The  upper  side 
of  the  bo<ly  is  covered  with  punctures,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  witig-caaes; 
and  there  is  a  deep  transverse  furrow  across  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax.    (Harris.) 

Bemebess. — Water  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  lime. 

The  STRn»ED  Garden  Bug,  Lygus  JineoJaris  (Boauvois)  Uhler.  (Plat«  LXVI,  Fig. 
14.) — Puncturing  and  2)oiHOuing  the  leaves  of  the  potato  and  sll  sorts  of  garden-Tege- 
tables,  causing  them  to  wither  aud  turn  back ;  a  medium-sized  bug. 

This  bug  is  very  widely  disseminated,  and  is  everywhere  abundant  and 
annoying  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  southward  to  Alabama,  and 
westward  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Uhler  states  that  specimens  were 
collected  above  the  timber-line  in  Colorado  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter; 
and  it  occurs  on  the  bald  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  in  North 
Carolina.    It  hibernates,  and  in  New  England  appears  in  April. 

Description. — Head  yellowish,  with  three  narrow,  longitudinal,  reddisb  thorax,  bor- 
dered with  yellow,  with  five  longitudinal  yellow  lines.  The  male  is  much  darker- 
colored  ;  i  inch  in  length. 

Remedies, — Harris  advises  sprinkling  the  leaves  with  alkaline  solatioas, 
such  as  strong  soapsuds,  or  pot  a.sh- water,  or  with  decoctions  of  tobacco 
and  of  walnut  leaves,  or  of  dusting  the  plants  with  air-slaked  lime  or 
sulphur. 

Besides  these  insects  the  sphinx  {Macrosila  ^•maculata)  whose  homed 
ca^terpillar  is  called  the  *' potato-worm,"  and  the  larva  of  the  golden- 
helmet  beetle  iCanHida  aurlchalcca)  leed  on  the  leaves. 

BORING  THE  ROOTS. 

The  Potato-Stalk  Wcevil,  Baridius  trinotatus  Say.  (PIat«  LXVI,  Fig.  )2;  a^ 
larvn  ;  ft,  pupa.) — Horing  into  the  stalks  aud  causing  them  to  wilt  and  die ;  a  amallf 
white,  footless  grub. 

This  is  a  common  insect  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  where  it 
is  at  times  quite  annoying.    The  female,  according  to  Riley,  deposits  a 
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single  egg  in  an  oblong  slit  in  the  stalk  aboat  one^ighth  of  an  inch  long, 
Ti-hich  she  has  previoasly  formed  with  her  beak  in  the  stalk  of  the  potato. 
The  grab  afterward  hatches  and  bores  into  the  heart  of  the  stalk,  work- 
ing downward  toward  the  root,  causing  the  stalk  to  wilt.  When  ob- 
served to  suddenly  die  the  stalks  should  be  cut  down  and  burned. 

Beetle, — Bluish  or  ash-gray,  with  three  shiDing,  black,  impressed  spots  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  thorax.  The  grub  (larva)  when  fully  gruwu  is  a  little  over  one-lourth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  is  soft,  whitish,  footless,  with  a  scaly  head. — (Riley.) 

Besides  these  insects  the  "potato- worm,'' or  caterpillar  of  the  five- 
spotted  hawk-moth,  and  the  caterpillar  of  the  Oortyna  nitelUj  which 
bores  in  com,  and  the  helmet-beetle  {Coptocycla  aurichalcea)^  which 
usually  feeds  on  the  sweet-potato  and  morning-glory,  occasionally  prey 
on  the  potato-leaves. 

The  clubbed  tortoise-beetle  {Deloyala  clarata)  was  found  in  1811  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Smith,  of  Berlin,  Mass.,  to  be  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato,  "  eating  indifferently  different  varieties." 

The  Haihy  Potato-Maggot,  Eomalomyia  ivheraa  Cart  is  t  (Fig.  13.)— Feeding  in 
decaying  (f )  potatoes  and  cabhages ;  a  fiat,  hairy  maggot,  which  transforms  to  a  fly 
like  the  common  bonse-fly,  but  paler  and  smaller. 

A  few  years  ago  specimens  of  a  hairy 
maggot  taken  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Putnam  Au- 
gust 15, 1875,  in  defective  potatoes,  were 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  shortly 
after'  the  museum  received  a  number  of 
maggots  of  the  same  species  found,  July 
2, 1876,  in  the  Savoy  cabbage,  by  Mr.  John 
H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  The  latter 
lot  consisted  of  two  broods,  i. «.,  of  maggots 
fully  grown,  and  others  one-quarter  grown. 
They  are  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
Curtis's  Eomalomyia  tuberosa.  Our  species 
is  probably  the  one  refeixed  by  Harris  to 
the  Anthomyia  canicnlaris  of  Europe,  and 
is  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Baron  Osten 
Sacken,  H.  scalar  is. 


Fig.  13. — Hairy  potato-maggot 
{Eomalomyia  tuherosat)  a,  larva; 
6,  the  same  enlarged  twice.  After 
Curtis. 


Description  of  the  larva  (Fig.  13:  a,  natural  size;  6,  magnified  twice). — Head  minute, 
fleshy,  not  seen  in  the  pupa-case.  Body  flattened,  cyli nor ical,  ovate.  Prothoracic  seg- 
ment flat,  square,  trapezuidul.  On  the  body  are  two  rows  of  long,  slender  dorsal  spines 
or  hairs,  two  rows  of  lateral  longer  hairs  (seen  under  a  hi^h  magnifying  power  to  have 
short  spiracles),  one  subdorsal,  the  other  subvential.  The  last  four  dorsal  are  longer 
than  those  in  front.  The  end  of  the  body  forms  a  flat,  smooth  declivity,  on  each  side 
of  the  front  edge  of  which  is  a  thick,  stout,  short  spine  (a  produced  spiracle),  much 
thicker  than  the  others,  and  ending  suddenly  in  four  short,  blunt  spines.  Behind  these 
two  spines,  on  the  side  of  the  declivity,  are  six  hairs,  with  short,  slender  respiratory 
hairs  on  the  basal  half.  Some  of  the  lateral  hairs  have  similar  lateral  respiratory  fila- 
ments, but  they  are  less  distinct  than  on  the  six  terminal  hairs.  The  underside  of  the 
body  is  flattened.  The  spiracles  at  the  base,  on  each  edge  of  the  first  segment  behind 
the  head,  have  six  long,  slender  respiratory  processes.  Length,  0.27  inch.  This  descrip- 
tion  will  also  apply  to  the  pupa-case. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  maggots  like  these,  which  bury  themselves  in 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  may  become  swallowed  with  the  food,  and  if 
the  latter  is  only  partially  cooked  and  hastily  swallowed,  how  the  living 
worms  become  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  and  become  so  annoying  that 
the  doctor  has  to  be  sent  for.  The  European  Eomalomyia  scalariSj  or 
"  ladder-maggot,''  is  not  unfrequently  voided  from  the  bowels  of  boys 
and  adults  in  both  countries. 
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I  append  the  following  account  of  several  potato-insects  of  Earope, 
taken  from  Curtis^s  Farm  Insects,  and  which  may  prove  of  interest,  since 
the  same  or  closel3^-allied  species  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  United 
States : 

"Dead  and  silent  as  the  earth  appears  to  be,  it  teems  with  life ;  for  not 
only  is  the  soil  full  of  seeds,  which  merely  require  light  and  heat  to 
start  them  into  life,  but  it  must  abound  with  the  eggs  of  insects  so  mi- 
nute that  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens  they  escape  one's  notice.  To 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  if  a  flower-pot  be  fille<l  with  mold 
from  a  field  or  garden,  and  then  tied  over  with  the  finest  muslin,  the 
experimentalist  will  be  astonished  to  find  the  multitudes  of  little  flies 
which  are  constantly  making  their  appearance,  breil  no  doubt  from  larvie, 
nourished  on  the  vegetable  matter  which  such  soils  contain.  Where 
crops  are  grown,  and  any  portion  of  them  become  deca3'ed,  the  uum 
ber  of  these  minute  insects  is  vastly  multiplied,  and  thus  where  the 
deceased  jxitatoes  have  existed  additional  swarms  of  various  little  flies 
have  been  the  consequence.  As  a  proof  of  the  incredible  numbers  that 
must  be  thus  generated,  I  may  mention  that  from  one  growing  and  par- 
tially-rotten potato  I  bred  in  August,  18i5,  128  fliers,  independent  of 
many  niore  which  had  died  in  the  pupa  state,  or  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  mites  before  I  discovered  them  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  tul>er  was 
placed,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  smaller  flies,  all  of  which  I  will  now 
describe. 

"The  whole  belong  to  the  order  Diptera.  The  first  I  shall  notice  ia 
included  in  the  family  Tipulid^  and  the  gcuus  Pnychoda  and  has 
been  named — 

"  P.  nervosa. — ^The  mules  arc  twice  as  larce  as  the  females ;  they  are  asby-white, 
clotbed  with  loiigish  wool ;  the  little  head  is  buried  under  the  thorax  ;  the  black  eye* 
are  largo  and  Innate; ;  the  two  horns  are  as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  composed  of  eleven  (t) 
small  points,  black  at  the  base,  giving  them  an  annulated  appearance  ;  the  abdomen 
is  shorty  and  of  a  dirty  color ;  the  two  wings  when  at  rest  meet  over  the  back  slant- 
infj^;  they  are  iridescent,  very  large,  oval,  and  lanceolate,  with  numerous  longitudinal, 
hairy  nervnres ;  the  entire  margin  is  also  hairy  ;  balancers  small,  clnbbed,  and  white ; 
six  legs  woolly ;  the  feet  fine-pointed,  the  tips  black  ;  length,  f  line  ;  expanse,  3  lines. 

"In  February,  184G,  the  larva?  and  pupae  were  abundant  in  the  rotten 
potatoes,  also  in  decaying  leaves  and  dung-hills,  and  the  flies  have  been 
bred  by  Mr.  Haliday  from  putrescent  fungi.  These  flies  sometimes 
swarm  in  outhouses  and  about  drains  in  spring  and  autumn. 

"The  larva?  are  not  ^  line  long,  yellowish-white,  cylindrical,  spindle- 
shaped,  with  eleven  distinct  annulations  besides  the  head,  which  is 
triangular ;  the  tail  is  elongated  and  tubular.  The  pupa  is  about  §  line 
long,  ocherous,  and  ferruginous ;  it  is  elongate-ovate  in  rei)ose,  but  the 
body  can  be  stretched  out  and  attenuated  when  disturbed;  from  the  fore- 
head project  two  slender  appendages,  like  horns ;  on  either  side  are  laid 
the  short,  stout  antennae,  and  the  wings  meet  over  the  breast,  with  the 
legs  stretched  out  between  them ;  the  abdominal  segments  are  ciliated 
and  the  tail  is  forked. 

"  Several  species  of  a  little  swarthy  two- winged  fly  were  bred  from  the 
decaying  potatoes  in  multitudes.  They  are  called  Sciara  by  Meigen 
and  Molohnis  by  Latreille.-  The  larva?  I  received  from  Mr.  Graham  j 
they  are  slender  worms,  about  \  inch  long,  whitish,  and  opaque,  bat 
when  immersed  in  water  they  become  perfectly  transparent,  exhibiting 
the  ocherous  ^iscera  and  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach ;  when  in 
motion  they  taper  toward  the  head,  which  is  oval,  homy,  black,  and 
shining;  the  body  is  composed  of  thirteen  segments,  with  seven  or 
eight  spiracles  on  each  sid.e ;  the  tail  is  broad  and  rounded,  bat  slightly 
pointed  in  the  center.    The  pupa  is  shorter,  cylindrical,  elliptical|  and  of 
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a  dall-ocheroas  tint,  becoming  darker  as  the  period  approaches  of  the 
birth  of  the  fly ;  the  antennsB,  eyes,  wings,  and  legs  are  visible  beneath 
their  horny  sheaths.  At  this  period  they  are  deprived  of  locomotion, 
bnt  the  larvae,  although  pertect  maggots,  and  destitute  of  feet,  are  able 
to  move  along  in  moisture,  at  the  same  time  waving  about  and  thrust- 
ing out  their  heads  with  great  energy.  There  are  thirty  species  of  these 
flies  which  inhabit  England,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  been  bred 
from  putrid  potatoes.    One  is  called — 

"  Seiarafncaia  Meig. — WbeD  alive  it  is  1  line  long.  The  nuile  is  of  a  pale  ioky  black, 
the  bead  is  small  aud  spherical,  with  two  triarticnlate  feelers  bent  ander.  the  two 
horns  are  not  lunger  than  the  thorax,  tapering,  pubescent,  inserted  in  front  of  che  face, 
and  sixteen -jointed  ;  two  basal  joints  the  stoutest,  the  remainder  oblong,  apex  conical ; 
eyes  lateral,  kidney -shaped,  and  coarsely  granulated ;  ocelli  three,  but  unequal;  trunk 
gibbose,  subquadrate,  scooped  out  at  the  base,  with  two  indistinct  lines  of  short  ochreons 
hairs  down  the  back  ;  scutel  lunate,  postscutel  oval,  of  a  grayish  color ;  abdomen  slen- 
der, greenish-black,  brownish  after  death,  seven-jointed ;  the  margins  of  the  segments 
pale,  apex  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  two  incurved  biarticulate  lobes  ;  two  wings,  in- 
cumbent in  repose,  parallel,  longer  than  the  body,  iridescent,  slightly  smoky,  but 
transparent  and  clear  at  the  base ;  nervures  brown,  excepting  the  central  one,  which 
is  scarcely  visible,  but  forked  and  dark  at  the  margin ;  the  costal  nervure  does  not 
reach  the  base  of  the  forked  cell ;  balancers  pale,  dirty  yellow  or  ochreons ;  six  legs, 
long,  slender,  aud  of  a  dirty-yellow  or  pale-olive  tint.  Female  similar,  but  larger,  being 
H  li^G  long,  the  wings  expanding  nearly  3  lines,  the  thorax  is  not  narrowed  behind  ; 
the  alnlomen  is  spindle-shaped,  attenuated,  and  conical,  terminating  in  two  little  par- 
allel sheaths ;  the  two  balancers  are  dusky  when  dry. 

"  This  was  bred  in  the  winter  of  1845-M6,  and  again  in  1848,  in  vast  quantities ;  the 
flies  are  also  found  throughout  the  summer  in  fields  and  gardens,  on  umbellate  flow- 
ers and  on  grasses.    I  have  likewise  bred  them  from  rotten  turnips  in  March. 

"S.  quinqueMneata  of  Macquart  is  1^  line  long.  *  It  is  black,  with  five  lines  on  the 
thorax  of  a  deep  dull  gray  ;  anterior  hips  testaceous;  wings  almost  hyaline ;'  balancers 
brown  or  dirty  white. 

*^  Specimens  agreeing  with  this  description  were  bred  from  rotten  potatoes  in  March, 
I&IS,  and  sent  to  me  with  the  tubers  containing  the  lar\'SB  and  pupce  also.  The  pota- 
toes were  like  old  rott«n  cheese,  and  portions  of  the  outside  were  covered  with  slimy 
threads,  wbich  Mr.  Graham  saw  the  larvae  spin.  He  thinks  they  cause  the  *scab'  in 
potatoes ;  but  1  saw  not  the  least  vestige  of  the  insect  on  one  variety  of  my  potatoes,* 
which  was  very  scabby. 

**S.puUcariat  Meigen,  Hoff.,  is  i  a  line  long  or  upward,  and  is  distinguished  fh)m 
the  two  foregoing  species  by  its  longer  antenna),  which  are  equal  in  length  to  the  rest 
of  the  body.  It  is  black,  with  testaceous  legs ;  the  wings  almost  hyaline ;  balancers 
brown. 

''My  specimens  being  as  big  again  as  Meigen's,  with  ochreons  balancers,  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  they  be  the  8,  puuxiria  of  that  anthor.  I  bred  them  in  August,  1845,  from  a  rotten 
2>otato. 

*^  Another  dipterous  insect  was  bred  from  the  potatoes  in  less  quantities.  It  also  be- 
longs to  the  family  TiPUUD^,  and  the  genus  Scathopse,    It  appears  to  be  Meigen's. 

'*  8*  punctata. — It  is  black  and  shining,  the  head  is  small,  the  eyes  are  kidney-shaped, 
with  three  little  ocelli  on  the  crown ;  the  antenuse  are  short,  stout,  cylindrical,  and 
composed  of  eleven  cup-shaped  joints ;  thorax  elongated  and  somewhat  compressed, 
with  a  white  dot  on  each  side ;  scutel  small  and  rough ;  abdomen  broad,  oval,  and  de- 
pressed ;  wings  ample,  resting  horizontally,  transparent  and  iridescent,  with  a  black, 
costal,  subcostal,  aud  biisal  nervure,  the  first  and  second  united  beyond  the  middle, 
and  divided  near  the  biise  by  an  oblique  uervure ;  there  are  also  four  other  very  faint 
longitudinal  uirvures,the  apical  one  forked,  the  anal  one  waved;  balancers  yellowish  ; 
legs  simple,  longish,  and  runty;  extremity  of  thighs  and  shanks  variegated  with 
fuscous  ;  feet  brown,  five-jointed,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  minute  claws ;  length,  1^  line; 
expanse,  3^  lines. 

"  The  larvae  from  which  these  flies  proceed  live  in  various  putrid  sub- 
stances, and  even  in  dung;  they  have  also  been  bred  from  the  cocoons 
of  silk- worms,  in  all  probability  containing  decomposing  caterpillars  or 
rotten  pupae;  they  are  from  2  lines  to  nearly  J  inch  long,  flat  and 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  color;  the  head  is 
brown  and  oval,  with  two  short  feelers ;  the  body  is  composed  of  twelve 
pubescent  segments,  the  first  thoracic  one  with  a  prominent  spiracle  on 
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each  side  as  well  as  the  penultinate,  which,  with  the  apex,  is  covered 
with  radiutitig  bristles.  The  pupa  is  1}  liae  long;  it  is  inclosed  in  the 
skin  of  the  lan^a,  and  little  depressed,  and  yellowish-brown ;  from  the 
thorax  projects  a  branched  spiracle  like  a  buck's  horn,  and  the  tail  has 
a  stont  spine.  It  remains  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  in  this  state,  and 
the  flies  are  often  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  autumn. , 

"  Two  large  species  of  flies  belonging  to  the  family  Mu.sciD JS  I  also 
bred  from  a  single  potatoe,  as  previously  stated.  There  were  forty -eight 
specimens  of  one  which  was  named  by  Fallens — 

**Aru9ca8tahuUiu3. — ^The  male  is  3^  lines  long,  and  the  wings  expand  ^  an  inch  ;  it  is  of 
an  ash-col  ur,  and  clothed  with  black  bristles ;  the  feelers  are  ferruginous ;  the  an  ten- 
niB  drooping,  five-pointed,  and  rust-colored,  pitchy  at  the  base,  third  ioint  elliptical 
and  heavy,  except  at  the  base ;  the  seta  black  and  feathery,  the  basal  Joint  minute ; 
eyes  large,  approximating,  naked,  and  chestnut  color,  the  margins  silvery  white  as 
well  as  the  face,  with  a  blaok  stripe  tapering  from  the  antennae  to  the  three  ocelU  on 
the  crown  ;  thorax  hoary,  with  four  black  longitudinal  stripes  before,  the  two  central 
ones  the  longest,  with  a  spot  on  each  side  beyond  the  center ;  seutel  hoary,  with  a 
dark  stripe  at  the  base,  ferruginous  at  the  tip ;  abdomen  ashy-ochreons,  shinine,  the 
back  variegated  with  brewn  patches ;  wings  with  the  apical  ceU  not  angnlated,  bnt 
suddenly  rounded,  scales  at  the  base  with  pale  tawny  margins,  and  concealing  the 
ochreons-clubbed  balances ;  legs  black,  apex  of  thighs  and  tibis  ferruginous ;  palviUi  at 
the  extremity  of  the  feet  elongated.  Fetnale  similar,  but  the  eyes  do  not  approximate, 
the  face  has  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  stripe  on  the  crown  is  broad  and  elliptical ;  the 
abdomen  is  broader,  with  an  oviduct  at  the  tail,  and  the  pnlvim  are  smaU. 

<^The  maggots  had  bred  and  accnmnlated  among  the  slimy  matter  of 
the  rotting  potato,  just  as  meat-maggots  are  found,  together  with  the 
horny  pupiB,  Indeed,  the  largest  maggots  were  exceedingly  like  those  of 
the  flesh-flies,  being  flat  and  whitish,  the  ochreous  food  and  white  liuesof 
viscera  shining  through  the  transparent  skin ;  the  head  was  pointed 
with  a  black  proboscis  formed  of  two  horny  claws,  and  the  two  spiracles 
at  the  blunt  tail  were  like  two  black  horny  knobs.  The  tough  and  oval 
pupsB  were  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  the  segments  slightly  marked, 
the  head  end  rounded  and  wrinkled  to  a  point ;  the  tail  furnished  with 
two  black  specular  tubes. 

"  Of  the  other  fly  I  bred  fifty-eight  specimens  from  the  same  potato  in 
the  middle  of  August.  The  larvae  escaped  my  notice  at  first  from  being 
80  very  like  the  earth  in  color,  and  they  are  still  more  difficult  to  detect 
from  their  sluggishness.  They  must  be  in  the  greatest  force  in  July,  bat 
I  have  met  with  them  in  rotten  potatoes  in  the  end  of  November.  The 
group  of  flies  with  these  singularly  spiny  larvae  have  been  formed  by 
Bouch^  into  a  genus  called  Homalomia^  being  a  section  of  Anthamyia, 
The  parent  fly  of  our  species  is  exceedingly  like  Mnsca  cunicularis  of 
Linnaeus ;  still  there  are  diflerences,  and  as  the  larvae  are  also  dissimilar, 
I  have  named  this  potato-fly — 

*^Anthomyia  tuberosa, — The  male  is  2-^  lines  long,  and  expands 5^;  it  is  grayish-blade 
and  bristly ;  the  eyes  are  chestnut  color,  nuked,  approximating  on  the  crown,  the  inner 
margin  silvery  whit«;  antenuae  drooping,  five  jointed,  third  joint  oblong,  fourth  t 
slender  elongated  basal  joint  to  the  longish  pnbeseent  set« ;  thorax  with  five  iodlA- 
tinct  broad  stripes  down  the  back,  second  and  third  abdominal  segments  with  bright 
ocherous  spots  on  each  side,  third  rarely  with  two  similar  minute  spots;  wings  troitf- 

I)arent,  nervnres  dark,  the  two  transverse  ones  not  very  remote ;  balancers  paletawDT! 
egs  black,  base  of  shanks  indistinctly  ferrngiDons.  Female^  ashy  slat'e-color ;  the 
eyes  smaller  than  those  of  the  male  and  remote ;  the  face  not  silvery ;  thorax  WTtb 
live  distinct  broad  blackish  lines  down  the  back  ;  abdomen  ovate-conic,  with  two  indis- 
tinct ocherous  slightly-diaphauous  spots  on  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  in  oUier 
respects  this  sex  is  similar  to  the  male. 

"  The  larvsB,  although  indolent,  can  crawl  well ;  they  are  of  a  dnll 
tawny  color,  clothed  with  long  bristly  spines,  somewhat  depressed, 
elliptical,  tapering  to  the  head,  which  is  waved  about,  and  when  thnwl 
out  is  whitish  and  fleshy,  armed  with  two  minute  hooks  like  ebony,  and 
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there  is  a  little  fleshy  horn  on  each  side ;  on  the  IbllowiDg  segment  is  a 
spiracle  on  either  side,  snrronnded  by  several  stont  short  rays ;  the  two 
next  segments  have  tubercles  on  the  back;  the  remainder  have  a 
double  series  down  the  center,  producing  bristles,  with  a  double  row 
on  each  and  eight  of  the  segments  have  a  pair  of  short  spines 
each  beneath,  which  enable  it  to  walk;  the  apex  is  armed  with  six 
long  bristles  a  little  spiny  at  the  base,  but  most  of  the  others  are 
naked,  or  with  the  slightest  appearance  of  pubescence  or  little  spines 
at  the  base ;  on  the  apical  segment  are  two  spiracular  tubes.  The  pupa 
being  formed  within  the  indurated  skin  of  the  larvsB,  it  varies  from  it 
only  in  being  more  convex  above,  and  the  tiy  escapes  by  a  lateral  open- 
ing in  the  thorax. 

^^  These  larvae  and  purpse  I  find  occasionally  in  my  garden  where  cab- 
bages have  long  occupied  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  the 
hairy  maggots  of  Anthomyia  cuniculariSy  or  an  allied  species,  live  in  rot- 
ten turnips ;  they  also  abound  in  privies,  and  the  purpsB-cases  are  found 
in  multitudes  under  boards. 

^^  From  the  large  quantities  of  these  maggots  which  have  been  ejected 
f^om  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  accompanied  by  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  I  am  led  to  conclude  from  their  economy  that  tbe 
eggs  or  larvse  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach  in  badly  or  half  cooked 
vegetables,  for  it  is  evident  they  subsist  upon  decomposing  vegetables 
and  excrementitious  substances,  and  I  have  found  similar  but  very  smalt 
larvse  on  cabbage-leaves  in  October.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
that,  under  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  constitution,  they  are  able 
to  live  in  the  human  body  until  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
when  they  are  necessarily  ejected  to  become  pupae,  and  after  a  short 
time  to  be  transformed  into  flies.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
maggots  of  Musca  stabulans  should  have  been  also  voided  from  the  in- 
testines, and  that  fact  tends  to  substantiate  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  subject  and  the  cause  of  their  presence  in  the  human  system,  for 
that  is  the  other  species  of  large  fly  which  I  bred  from  maggots  gen- 
erated in  the  same  potato. 

^'  I  also  detected  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  a  smaller  species  of  fly  called 
Drosophila.  which  hatched  in  the  middle  of  August  with  the  foregoing 
insects.  They  are  also  inhabitants  of  cellars,  as  their  specific  name 
implies,  where  the  larvae  are  usually  very  abundant  all  the  year  round. 
They  will  breed  in  stale  beer,  and  probably  are  generated  where  there 
is  any  leakage  from  the  tap  and  oozing  about  the  bang,  as  well  as  from 
the  fungi  which  spring  up  round  rotten  wood,  etc.,  in  cellars.  I  have^ 
also  known  them  to  be  bred  from  vinegar,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  one  species,  D.  flava^  lives  on  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  turnip^ 
leaves,  and  another,  D.  graminumy  I  have  bred  from  cabbage-leaves.^ 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  flies  abound,  and  are  not  unfrequently  on  the 
inside  of  our  windows.  They  belong  to  the  family  Musgid^  and  the 
genus  Drosophila,  That  bred  from  the  potatoes  appears  to  be  the 
Linnean  species  named 

** Drosophila  cellaris. — It  is  1^  line  long,  and  expands  4  lines ;  the  general  color  is  ochre- 
008 ;  the  head  is  broad  as  well  as  the  face,  in  the  center  of  which  are  inserted  the  two  little 
drooping  pabescent  horns,  the  third  Joint  is  oval,  and  from  the  back  arises  a  feathery 
bristle  jointed  at  the  base ;  the  orifice  forming  the  mouth  is  very  large ;  eyes  large,  hemi-' 
spherical ;  ocelli  three  on  the  crown  ;  thorax  globose-quadrate  j  scutal  seu^i-ovate ;  abdo- 
men small,  depressed,  oval,  blackish,  and  six-jointed,  with  four  orfiveochreous  bands;  the 
apex  pointed  in  the  female;  wings  incumbent  in  reiK>Be,  very  long,  and  ample,  yel- 
lowish and  iridescent,  with  a  very  short  marginal  cell,  and  four  longitudinal  nervures, 
the  second  and  third  united  toward  the  base,  the  third  and  fourth  toward  the  mar- 
gin ;  balancers  small,  clavate ;  six  legs,  tapering ;  feet  long,  slender,  and  five-Joiuted, 
terminated  by  minute  claws. 

47  a  s 
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"  The  larva)  are2i  liues  long,  of  a  whitish  color,  taperiug  toward  tbo  head,  composed 
of  twelve  joints:  on  each  side  of  the  thoracic  segment  is  a  short  branching  spiracle, 
and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  fonr  divaricating  blant  spines,  the  edges  of  the  seg- 
ments being  serrated  with  hooked  ones.  When  full  grown  this  skin  becomes  homy, 
changing  to  a  rust  color,  the  maggot  is  transformMl  to  a  papa  within  an  intemal 
horny  shell  of  a  chestnut  color,  and  of  course  the  pupa  greatly  resembles  the  larva. 

'^  There  is  also  au  extensive  groap  of  flies  called  BorboruSj  the  larvse 
of  which  live  upou  decomposing  vegetables,  and  probably  animal  sub^ 
stances  also;  at  all  events  they  are  generated  in  fungi.  A  portion  of 
these  flies  is  now  distingaished  by  Macqnart,  under  the  generic  name 
of  Limosina ;  one  of  them  I  have  bred  from  rotting  potatoes,  and  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  author'' 


**L.  genwulaia. — It  is  only  1  line  long,  and  expands  a  little  more  than  2  lines.  It  is 
black ;  the  head  is  moderately  large,  with  an  ample  cavity  beneath  to  receive  the 
mouth;  the  eyes  are  hemispheric  and  rust-colored,  and  there  are  three  minute  ocelli 
on  the  crown :  the  face  is  concave,  with  two  little  horns  in  the  center,  the  third  joint 
orbicular,  with  a tomentose  seta;  thorax  broader,  very  convex;  scntel  semi-orbicular 
and  flat ;  abdomen  very  short,  the  segments  equal  in  length ;  wings  rather  small, 
smoky,  nervures  pitchy  ;  costal  the  strongest ;  submarginal  cell  not  extending  to  the 
apex,  second  aod  third  longitudinal  nervures  united  at  the  middle,  third  and  fourth 
forming  a  loop  with  two  minute  branches  at  the  extremity ;  balancers  small  and  ochre- 
ous ;  legs  pitchy ;  hips  ochreous,  as  well  as  the  tips  of  the  anterior  thighs  and  the 
base  of  the  shanks ;  hinder  with  a  few  spines  outside ;  feet  long,  five-jointed,  especiaUy 
the  hinder,  which  are  slender  and  longer  than  the  shanks;  dull  ochreous,  basal-joint 
very  long  and  pitchy,  terminal  one  very  short,  and  furnished  with  short  daws. 

'^M.  Rayer  al^o  observed  a  species  in  the  infected  potatoes  which  has 
been  named  by  Gu6rin  Limosina  payeniiy  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  be  the  male  of  Macquart's  species,  for  it  agrees  very  well  with  our 
female,  except  in  the  color  of  the  wings  and  the  structure  of  the  hinder 
feet. 

"  With  the  foregoing  Dipiera  I  often  bred  a  parasitic  insect  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  but  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  whether  to  any  of  them, 
I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Hymenopteba,  the 
family  Pboctotbupib^,  and  the  genus  Cerapsilouj  which  has  been 
divided  by  Mr.  Westwood  into  three  genera,  one  of  which  is  called 
Paramesiu^j  and  to  that  section  our  insect  belongs.  It  is  included  by 
Nees  ab  Esenbeck  in  the  genus  Diapria^  and  has  been  named  by  him — 

**  p.  hrachialxs. — ^The  niale  is  scarcely  1  line  long  and  expands  If;  it  is  very  glossy 
black ;  the  head  is  globose,  the  face  short,  ovate,  and  at  the  bottom  are  attaclied  the 
anteiiuie,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  ferruginous  and  fourteen -jointed,  basal 
joint  long,  second  short,  obovate,  third  notched  or  comma-shaped,  remainder  short  and 
obovat-e,  apical  Joint  conical ;  eyes  small,  lateral,  with  three  ocelli  on  the  crown  in  a 
triaugie ;  thorax  very  globose,  scarcely  larger  than  the  head ;  scutel  small,  semi-oval, 
deeply  hollowed  at  the  base ;  metathorax  ferruginous  and  uneven ;  petiole  forming  a 
ferrnginons  knob,  woolly  behind ;  abdomen  small,  ovate-conic,  pitchy,  base  ferruginons, 
with  four  longitudinal  channels  on  a  very  large  segment,  apical  segment  very  short; 
fore  wings  dusky  and  pubescent,  with  a  few  nervures  at  the  base  of  the  superior, 
forming  an  eloii;;ated  cell;  six  legs  short,  slender,  and  ochreons,  pitchy  at  the  base; 
thighs  thickened,  as  well  as  the  anterior  shauks,  and  pitchy  at  the  middle ;  feet  slender, 
five-jointed,  tips  dusky.  Femalei  Above  1  line  long,  and  expanding  If;  this  sex  is 
not  only  distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  but  the  horns  are  shorter,  with  only  twelve 
joints,  the  third  being  simple  like  the  second ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is 
acuminated,  and  very  acute. 

"This  insect  belongs  to  a  family  which  is  very  serviceable  in  keeping 
down  wire- worms  and  other  subterranean  larvae,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  a  former  chapter  and  the  Gardener's  Chronicle.  Nees  also 
says  that  the  Diaprice  breed  in  the  subterranean  larvae  of  Tipukty  or 
gnats. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  record  another  fly,  called  Dilophm  febrilis,  which 
is  exceedingly  abundant  every  year,  the  larv®  causing  much  mischief 
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in  gardens ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  me  as  abounding  on  decayed  portions  of  planted  potatoes,  and  I  have 
met  with  them  likewise  about  the  tabers  and  in  flowerpots,  where  they 
barrow  in  all  directions.  Some  I  received  in  July  were  about  i  of  an 
inch  long,  of  an  ochreous-brown  or  snuff  color,  and  shagreened ;  the 
back  is  slightly  convex,  with  twelve  well-defined  wrinkled  segments, 
and  a  horny,  shining  head,  much  narrower  than  the  body,  intensely 
black  or  inclining  to  chestnut  color,  and  slighty  hairy;  there  are  eight 
distinct  spiracles  on  each  side,  the  penultimate  segment  is  rounded, 
with  four  teeth  on  the  margin,  and  the  anal  one  has  four  smaller  teeth, 
with  two  large  spiracles  near  the  base ;  it  has  no  feet. 

"  They  were  transformed  to  pupse  in  the  earth  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  were  then  yellowish- white;  the  thoracic  portion  was  very 
thick,  with  two  horns  in  front;  the  body  slender  and  subcylindric,  the 
segments  very  distinct,  With  spiracles  down  the  sides,  and  the  tail  spiny. 

^^The  flies  hatched  on  the  21st  of  August,  but  they  abound  in  fields, 
hedges,  especially  under  trees,  and  even  in  the  highways  around  Lon- 
don, the  whole  of  that  month ;  and  there  must  be  two  broods  of  them,  as 
they  are  found  likewise  in  May.  They  belong  to  the  family  Tipulid-ZB, 
and  to  the  genus  Dilophus.  The  species  was  named  febrilU  by  Lin- 
iiseus,  from  the  generally-received  opinions  in  Sweden  of  these  flies 
resorting  to  houses  where  intermittent  fevers  existed. 

**  D.  febriliB  is  intensely  black,  shining,  and  hairy.  The  head  of  the  male  is  hemis- 
pheric, and  covered  with  large  densely  pubescent  eyes  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  There 
Are  three  minute  ocelli  forming  au  elevated  triangle  near  the  base;  the  tip  is  broad, 
and  the  feelers  incnrve<l ;  the  trunk  is  oval  and  gibbose,  with  two  transverse  rows  of 
minute  teeth  before;  the  scntel  is  short  and  broad ;  abdomen  sublinear,  eight-jointed, 
the  apex  clubbed  ;  the  two  wings  are  incumbent  in  repose,  perfectly  transparent  and 
white  bnt  iridescent^tho  pinion  only  is  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  the  costal  nervnres 
pitchy,  the  others  very  faintly  marked ;  a  radial  nervnre  nniting  with  the  costa  at  the 
luiddle  forms  a  brown  spot  at  the  extremity;  two  balancers,  with  a  large  compressed 
brown  club ;  it  has  six  long  legs ;  anterior  thighs  the  thickest,  the  shanks  very  shorty 
the  apex  surrounded  by  a  coronet  of  teeth.  There  are  also  several  short  spines  outside; 
feet  slender,  five-jointed,  terminated  by  claws  and  snckers;  length,  2^  lines  ;  expanse, 
5  lines.  The /ema/e  is  larger  and  very  different,  the  head  being  much  less,  with  small 
oval  eyes  not  meeting  on  the  crown  ;  the  abdomen  is  brownish  and  elongate<l,  ovate  at 
the  extremity  but  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  the  tip  is  furnished  with  two  minute  tuber- 
cles; the  wings  are  much  longer  and  very  ample,  entirely  brown,  the  pinion  being  the 
darkest,  with  a  brown  stigmatio  spot ;  all  the  uervures  are  pitchy ;  the  anterior  thigha 
are  incrassated. 

"  These  insects  tiy  heavily,  their  hinder  legs  hanging  down,  and  in  the 
evening  they  become  sluggish,  resting  on  herbage  and  bushes.  The 
larvae  also  inhabit  cow-dung  and  horse-muck ;  it  is  therefore  very  possi- 
ble they  may  be  introduced  into  potato-grounds  with  the  manure,  or 
the  flies  may  be  attracted  to  highly-manured  ground  to  deposit  their 
eggs ;  for  so  little  is  known  of  the  economy  of  many  insects,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  their  exact  haj:)its ;  indeed,  no  description  or 
figures  were  to  be  found  of  the  larvse  and  pupse  of  this  fly  until  I  sent 
them  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle." 

INJURING  THE  SWEET-POTATO. 

The  Helmet-Beetle,  Coptocycla  aurichalcea  (Fabricius). — Feeding  on  the  leaves; 
broad,  flattened,  spiny  grubs,  holding  their  cast-oif  skins  over  their  backs. 

This  beetle,  which  usually  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  morning-glory, 
will  sometimes  destroy  whole  fields  of  sweet- potatoes,  and  is  specially 
injurious  to  plants  transferred  from  hot-houses. 

The  larva  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  row  of  large,  long,  barbed,  spines 
along  the  edge  of  the  body,  sixteen  on  each  side,  the  two  posterior  <^^ 
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^hich  serve  as  a  fork  to  bold  the  cast  skin,  covered  with  excrement^  over 
its  body,  probably  a  :\  nrot  r  etiou  froDi  its  eneiuies,  the  birds.  The  eggs 
are  irregular,  flattened,  wilu  t'l?!  r  ^i  j )«  s  l-oMnd,  sometimes,  however, 
wanting,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  iCciveis.  The  larva  matures  in  three 
weeks  after  hatching,  molting  three  times.  The  larva,  when  about  to 
change  to  a  pupa,  adheres  by  a  mass  of  silk  to  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  with 
its  cast-skin  about  it.  The  pupa  is  smooth,  its  tail  movable,  and  tbe 
limbs,  according  to  Riley,  are  soldered  to  the  body,  as  in  the  chrysalids 
of  moths  and  butterflies.  The  pupa  state  lasts  a  week.  In  Massachu- 
setts, during  the  last  week  in  July,  I  have  found  the  larvsB  in  all  stages 
of  growth  very  abundant  on  tbe  morning-glory  {Convolvultis)^  eating 
holes  in  the  leaves.  They  pupated  late  in  July  and  early  in  August; 
the  beetles  appear  from  the  7th  to  tbe  12th.  Hand  picking  is  obviously 
amply  sufficient  to  destroy  them  if  too  numerous. 

Desoriptidn  of  the  beetle, — Of  a  rich  amber-yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  over  the  body. 
Two  black  spots  on  the  back  and  two  on  each  side,  disappearing  a  few  days  after  cast- 
ing off  the  pupa-skin.  The  wing-covers  are  ornamented  with  finely-impressed  puoc- 
tored  lines.  Body  beneath  shining  black ;  antennae  psde  on  the  basal  naif,  dark  beyond. 
Legs  pale  amber.    Length  a  little  less  than  a  qoarter  (0.22)  of  an  inch. 

The  Two-Steiped  Sweet-Potato  Beetle^  Cassida  biviUata 
Say. — In  the  Western  States  the  most  common  helmet-beetle  found  on 
the  sweet-potato,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Biley,  feeding  exclusively  upon 
it,  is  the  above-named  beetle.  The  grub  or  larva  is  dirty-white  or  yel- 
lowish-white, with  a  more  or  less  intense  neutral-colored  longitudinal 
line  along  the  back,  usually  relieved  by  an  extra  light  band  on  each  side. 
It  difi'ers  from  the  larvsa  of  all  other  known  species  in  not  using  its  fork 
for  merdigerous  purposes.  Indeed,  this  fork  is  rendered  useless  as  a 
shield  to  tbe  body,  by  being  ever  enveloped,  after  the  first  month,  in 
the  cast-off  prickly  skins,  which  are  kept  free  from  excrement.  The 
beetle  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  striped  with  black .  (Biley.)  Besides  these  two 
helmet-beetles,  two  other  species  {Cassida  nigripea  and  Coptocycla  gut- 
tata) prey  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  sweet-potato.  The  cucumber 
flea-beetle,  JEpitrix  cticumeris  (Harris),  and  a  few  caterpillars  are  said 
by  Eiley  to  feed  on  this  plant.  Besides  these,  Harris  states  that  plant- 
lice  sometimes  infest  the  leaves,  and  to  drive  them  off  he  recommends 
dusting  the  leaves  with  lime. 

INJURING  the  onion. 

The  Onion-Fly,  Anthomyia  ceparum  Meigen.  (Plate  LX  Vll,  Fig.  1.)— KiUiDg  the  topa, 
oaosing  them  to  torn  yellow  and  wilt;  asmoothi  conioal|  white  maggot,  attafOking  UM 
bolb  soon  after  the  leaves  appear  earlv  in  June,  and  afterward  through  the  aommer, 
and  changing  to  an  ash-gray  ny,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honse-fly,  and  with  a  row  oc 
black  spots  fuong  the  middle  of  the  hind  body,  which  lays  ita  eggs  on  the  leaves,  close 
to  the  earth. 

The  onion-fly  has  been  an  idhabitant  of  this  conntry  for  about  forty 
years,  having  been  imported  from  Europe.  Fitch  remarks  that  '^in 
many  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York  it  was  extremely  nameroas 
and  destructive  about  the  year  1854,  and  again  in  1863."  In  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  still  is, 
very  annoying  and  destructive.  Having  had  little  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  habits  of  this  fly,  I  avail  myself  of  tbe  quite  full  accoDDt 
given  by  Dr.  Fitch  in  his  Eleventh  Report  on  the  Noxious  Insects  of  New 
York,  often  using  his  own  words:  ^^In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  seed- 
ling-onions are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  these  insects  comroenoe 
their  depredations  and  continue  them  through  the  whole  season,  getting 
their  growth  and  comings  out  in  their  perfect  state  one  after  another, 
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wbereby  some  of  the  flies  are  liable  to  be  always  present  in  the  garden^ 
in  readiness  to  deposit  their  eggs;  and  maggots  of  widely-dififerent  sizes 
are  commonly  met  with  in  the  same  onion. 

"The  eggs  or  'fly-blows'  are  loosely  placed  upon  the  onion  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  (Fig.  — \  some  of  them  being  dropped 
along  the  thin  edge  of  the  sheath  or  white  membranous  collar,  which  is 
formed  by  the  base  of  the  lower  leaf  clasping  around  the  stalk,  and 
others  are  crowded  into  the  crevices  between  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 
slightly  above  where  they  issue  from  this  sheath.  From  two  to  six  or 
more  eggs  are  usually  placed  on  particular  plants  here  and  there  through 
the  bed.  They  are  perceptible  to  the  eye,  being  white  and  smooth, 
four-hundredths  of  an  inch  (0.04)  long,  and  a  fourth  as  thick,  and  of  an 
oval  form."  When  the  minute  maggot  hatches  from  the  egg,  it  works 
its  way  downward  inside  of  the  sheath,  its  track  being  marked  by  a 
slender,  discolored  streak,  till  it  reaches  the  root,  on  which  it  feeds  till 
it  is  wholly  consumed,  only  the  thin  outer  skin  remaining.  After  eating 
the  bulb  of  one  plant  they  attack  the  next,  until  sometimes  a  third  or 
a  half  of  the  bed  is  destroyed. 

Tbe  first  indication  that  the  plant  has  been  attacked  is  afiforded  by 
the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  wilting.  "On  carefully  digging  up  and 
examining  the  affected  plant,  if  it  is  young  and  the  root  small  and 
cylindrical,  we  commonly  fiud  it  completely  cut  asunder  as  represented 
in  Fig.  — ,  only  the  thin  outer  skin  remaining,  whereby  the  slightest  pull- 
ing upon  the  top  draws  it  up  out  of  the  ground.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  round  bulb  is  begiuning  to  be  formed,  as  in  Fig.  — ,  we  find  a 
hole  perforated  in  its  side,  opening  into  a  cavity  in  the  interior,  and  the 
earth  around  this  perforation  is  wet  and  slimy,  forming  a  mass  of  filthy 
mud  in  which  those  worms  are  lying  which  are  not  engaged  in  feeding. 
And  by  this  interior  cavity  the  central  leaves  of  the  plant  are  sever^ 
from  their  connection  with  the  fibrous  rootlets,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
whereby  it  is  now  these  central  and  not  the  outer  leaves  which  first 
turn  yellow  and  die,  and  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  root  soon  becomes 
soft  and  putrid,  while  the  bottom  part,  continuing  to  be  nourished  by 
the  fibrous  rootlets,  remains  sound,  and  the  worms  now  crowd  into  this 
part  to  feed,  whereby  it  sometimes  presents  a  won3erful  appearance, 
being  thronged  with  worms  wedged  together  side  by  side  in  a  compact 
mass,  all  with  their  heads  downward,  eagerly  consuming  the  last 
remains  of  food  there  is  there,  and  only  the  rounded  hind  ends  of  their 
bodies  exposed  to  view,  these  forming  an  even  surface  similar  to  the 
cobble-stones  of  a  street-pavement,  as  represented  in  Fig. — ." 

The  maggot  attains  it6  growth,  in  summer,  in  about  a  fortnight,  and 
changes  to  a  pupa  either  in  the  cavity  in  the  onion  or  in  "the  wet,  slimy 
earth  which  is  in  contact  with  the  onion.  It  here  ceases  to  move,  it 
becomes  contracted  and  shorter  in  length,  its  skin  hardens  and  changes 
to  II  tarnished  yellow  and  finally  to  a  chestnut  color  with  a  stain  of 
black  at  each  end."  This  is  the  pupa-case,  and  the  true  pupa  is  inside. 
In  this  condition  it  lies  about  two  weeks  before  the  fly  escapes. 

in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  this  fly  is  very  destructive.  The 
maggots  appear  about  the  middle  and  last  of  May,  and  by  the  third 
week  in  August  the  larv®  are  not  found,  only  the  pupa-cases. 

Description,— The  larva  or  maggot  is  phining,  dull  white,  cyliDdrical,  tapering  to  a 
point  in  front,  and  when  crawling  and  elongated,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bodv 
becomes  tapering.  At  the  forward  end  the  jaws  appear  under  the  skin  as  a  short  black 
Btrit»e.  The  hind  end  is  cut  o£f  abruptly  in  an  oblique  direction,  forming  a  flattened 
Burl'ace,  on  which,  slightly  above  the  center,  are  two  elevated  dots  of  a  cinnamon-brown 
color,  and  appearing  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  eyes ;  and  around  the  margin  are  eight 
fimall  projecting  teeth,  of  which  the  two  lowest  ones  are  largest ;  and  a  little  forward 
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of  the6e,  OD  the  under  side  of  the  body,  are  two  additloDal  teeth,  like  minute  feet^ 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  maegot  shoves  itapiif  forward  when  crawling.  (I'Mtch.)  Speci- 
mens from  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  are  long,  conical,  the  end  of  the  body  squarely 
docked,  with  barrel-shaped  spiracles  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  body.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  segments  are  raise<l  folds,  one  to  each  segment,  and  of  service  in  loco- 
motion. The  spiracles  and  termination  of  the  trache®  or  air-tubes  are  very  distinct 
on  the  protborax,  while  there  are  no  traces  of  antenuse.  The  fly  is  like  the  common 
house-fly,  but  smaller  and  vlenderer.  The  two  sexes  are  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  eyes,  which  in  the  males  are  close  together  and  so  large  as  to  occupy 
almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  head,  while  in  the  female  they  are  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  These  flies  are  of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  the  head  silvery,' and  a 
rusty-black  stripe  between  the  eyes,  forked  at  its  bind  end.  The  species  is  })articn- 
larly  distinguished  by  having  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomen 
or  hind  liody,  which  sometimes  run  into  each  other,  then  forming  a  continuous  black 
stripe.  Thirt  row  of  spots  is  quite  distinct  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  it  is  very 
faint  or  is  often  wholly  imperceptible.  This  fly  measures  0.2*2  to  0.25  inch  in  length, 
the  females  being  usually  rather  larger  than  the  males.    (Fitch.) 

Remedies, — As  a  preventive  measure  worth  trial  the  seed  should  be 
sowu  two  inches  deei)er  than  usual,  so  that  the  fly  cannot  so  readily  get 
to  it  to  lay  its  eggs.  Sow  also  on  ground  on  which  straw  has  been  pre- 
viously burned.  Rotation  of  crops  is  also  a  most  important  preventive 
measure.  When  the  roots  are  infested  pour  boiling  water  along  the 
drills  near  the  roots,  or  even  on  the  plants,  going  over  the  bed  four 
times  during  one  season.  The  diseased  onions  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned.  Fitch  recommends  cultivating  the  onions  in  hills,  scattered 
among  the-other  vegetables  in  the  garden.  "  With  only  three  or  four 
seedlings  in  a  hill  it  is  evident  that  the  young  worms  could  nowhere 
find  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  nourish  them  to  iuaturity.  Having 
consumed  all  the  young  plants  in  one  hill,  they  will  be  unable  to  work 
their  way  through  the  ground  to  come  at  another  hill  except  it  be  by 
the  merest  chance,  and  will  thus  perish." 

The  Black  Onion-Fly,  OrtaliaJUxa  Wiedermann.    (Plate  LXVII, Fig.  2.)  — lufesting 
the  bulb  in  the  Western  States ;  a  more  slender,  less  conical  maggot  than  the  £uro- 

Sean  onion-maggot,  with  the  head  blunter;  killing  the  tops  and  causing  the  onions  ta 
ecay ;  changing  to  a  black  fly,  with  three  oblique  white  stripes  on  each  wing. 

This  native  onion-fly  was  first  found  to  be  destructive  to  onions  in 
Illinois  by  Dr.  Henry  Shimer,  who  writes  in  the  Practical  Entomologist 
(i,  4)  as  follows  regarding  it :  ^^  In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  first  observed 
the  larva  or  maggot  among  the  onions  here ;  the  top  dead,  tuber  rot- 
ten, and  the  maggots  in  the  decayed  substance.  From  them  I  bred  the 
fly.  They  passed  about  two  weeks  in  the  pupa  state.  At  that  time  I 
first  observed  the  flies  in  the  garden,  and  now  few  are  to  be  found. 
Their  favorite  roosting  place  is  a  row  of  asparagus  running  along  the 
onion-ground,  where  they  are  easily  captured  and  destroyed,  from  day- 
light to  sunrise,  while  it  is  cool  and  wet.  During  the  day  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  and  on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  onions,  and  not 
easily  captured.  Their  wings  point  obliquely  backward,  outward,  and 
upward,  with  an  irregular  jerking,  fan-like  movement;  flight  not  very 
rapid  or  prolonged.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  probably  not  over  20() 
or  300.  All  that  I  observed  originated  in  one  part  of  the  bed,  where 
they  were  doubtless  deposited  by  one  parent  fly.  Two  broods  appear 
in  a  season." 

The  Onion-Thrips,  Limothrips  tntici  Fitch.  (Plat«  LXVII,  Figs.  3-^.)— Attacking 
the  leaves,  causing  tbem  to  turn  yellow  and  wilt  and  die;  minute,  yellow,  slender 
insects,  living  on  the  leaves  In  all  stages  of  growth. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  my  Second  Annual  Report  on  the 
Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of  Massachusetts: 

^^About  the  middle  of  August  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
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Ware,  of  Swampscott,  to  his  serious  loss  of  onions  from  the  attacks  of 
a  minute  insect.  The  leaves  were  observed  to  suddenly  turn  yellow  and 
wilt,  and  the  plant  died.  In  this  way  large  pat>ches  became  infested  and 
turned  yellow,  until  in  two  or  three  days  these  prolific  insects  spread 
over  the  whole  field.  They  seemed  to  increase  most  rapidly  during  the 
unusual  dry,  hot  weather  that  we  experienced  about  the  middle  of  last 
August.  On  the  llth  of  August  a  whole  acre  was  thus  cut  off.  Mr. 
Ware  informed  me  that  the  onion-plants  have  been  more  or  less  infested 
in  this  way  for  some  fifteen  years,  but  the  damage  done  this  year  was 
greater  than  ever  before.  This  evil  seems  widespread  in  Essex  County, 
as  not  in  Swampscott  alone,  but  in  Lynn,  Salem,  and  parts  of  Panvers, 
the  onion-crop  has  been  similarly  infested.  About  $100,000  worth  of 
onions  are  raised  in  Essex  County  aloue,  and  Mr.  Ware  judged  that  at 
least  a  tenth  part  was  destroyed  by  this  new  pest ;  so  that  in  one  county 
alone  and  by  one  kind  of  injurious  insect  we  have  in  one  season  lost 
$10,000.  The  onion-crop  is  next  to  the  hay-crop  in  value,  as  it  is  sold 
for  cash. 

"On  examining  the  specimens  brought  into  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  the  leaves  were  found  to  be  covered  with  hundreds 
of  a  minute  thrips,  which,  by  gnawing  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  bad 
caused  them  to  turn  white  in  spots,  and  subsequently  yellow ;  where 
they  were  most  numerous  the  outer  skin  of  the  fleshy  leaves  was 
entirely  eaten  off,  and  though  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  minute 
insects  could  have  caused  the  death  of  so  stout  and  thick-leaved  a  plant, 
yet  here  were  hundreds  of  the  culprits  in  all  stages  of  growth  plying 
their  jaws  before  our  eyes  in  proof. 

^^This  insect,  which  occurred  in  both  sexes  and  in  all  stages  of  growth 
from  larvsB  of  minute  size,  proved  to  be  the  wheatthrips  of  Fitch  {Lim- 
othrips  tritid)^  who  gives  an  account  of  its  appearance  and  habits  in  his 
*  Second  Report  on  the  Noxious,  etc..  Insects  of  New  York,'  p.  304.  His 
attention  was  first  called  to  this  insect  by  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin, 
who  found  them  in  great  numbers  in  blossoms  of  various  plants.  He 
wrote  Dr.  Fitch  that  they  first '  made  their  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  June,  or  at  least  they  were  then  first  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 
For  about  two  weeks  they  were  found  in  the  blossoms  of  wheat  and  of 
clover,  causing  numbers  of  the  blossoms  to  wither,  and  in  some  cases 
the  kernel  was  also  attacked.'  Dr.  Fitch  himself  never  seems  to  have 
noticed  this  insect  in  New  York,  nor  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
onion,  but  thinks  it  is  the  species  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers  in  his 
treatise.  In  that  \!(ork  the  author  speaks  of  a  ^  pernicious  insect  in  the 
ears  of  growing  wheat,'  which  '  seems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the 
Thrips  cerealium  which  sometifnes  infests  wheat  in  Europe  to  a  great 
extent.'  From  his  brief  description  it  is  probably  the  insect  now  under 
consideration  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers. 

^^The  various  kinds  of  thrips  are  minute,  narrow-bodied  insects  sddom 
exceeding  a  line  in  length,  and  remotely  allied  to  the  bed-bug  and  squash- 
bug  in  structure,  but  differing  from  them  in  having  free  jaws  adapted  to 
biting,  while  those  of  the  bed  or  squash  bug  form  with  the  other  mouth- 
organs  a  sharp,  hard  beak,  with  which  they  puncture  leaves,  or  the  flesh 
of  their  victims,  when  carnivorous  in  their  tastes.  These  thrips  are 
further  distinguished  by  their  wings  being  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
beautifully  fringed ;  and  when  folded  over  their  back  they  do  not  conceal 
the  body  beneath,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Moreover,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly active  in  their  habits,  running  or  leaping  like  fleas. 

** Description, — The  females  alone  are  winged,  the  males  being  wingless  and  closely  re- 
sembling the  larvse.    The  body  of  the  female  is  smooth  and  shining,  uniformly  greea- 
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Isb-ycllow,  with  no  other  markiDfrs ;  the  legs  are  a  little  paler  toward  the  articalations. 
The  aDteoDSD  are  eight-jointed,  slightly  longer  than  the  head ;  the  two  basal  joints  are  the 
largest ;  the  three  socceeding  joints  equal,  regnlarly  ovate,  the  sixth  a  little  longer  than 
the  fifth  J  seventh  and  eighth  minute,  sevento  a  little  shorter  than  eighth,  each  joint 
bearing  fonr  large  bristles.  This  species  differs  from  the  European  L,  ocreaXium  in  hav- 
ing but  eight  Joints,  the  seventh  and  eighth  being  minute,  and  with  no  intermediate 
short  one,  as  aescribed  in  the  European  insect. 

"  The  prothorax  is  square,  the  scutellnm  short,  crescent-shaped,  and  the  abdomen  is 
long  and  narrow,  smooth  and  shining,  ten-jointed.  Length,  four  one-handredtbs  of  au 
inch,  or  less  than  half  a  line. 

"The  larva  (Plate  LX  VII,  Fig.  4  h)  is  entirely  greenish-yellow,  the  head  and  prothorax 
of  the  feame  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  eyes  are  reddish ;  the  feet  and  antenuse  are 
whitish,  not  annulated,  as  in  L,  ceredfium;  the  feet  (tarsi)  consist  of  but  a  single 
joint  ending  in  a  point. 

"The  male  (Plate  LXVII,  Fig.  4  a)  differs  from  the  larva  in  having  two-jointed  feet 
(tarsi)  and  seven-jointed  antennse,those  of  the  larva  being  four-jointed.  The  second  joint 
is  exactly  barrel-shaped,  with  two  ridges  or  lines  Hurronndins  it,  third  and  fourth  joints 
long,  ovate,  the  third  being  a  little  larger  than  the  fourth,  and  with  about  twelve  trans- 
verse lines,  there  being  aMut  eight  on  the  fourth  joint,  from  the  end  of  which  projects 
a  remarkable  tubercle,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  fifth  joint  is  square  at  the  end,  with 
about  eleven  transverse  lines,  and  three  or  fonr  stout  hairs  externally;  sixth  joint 
minute  and  spherical,  while  the  seventh  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  sixth,  and  is  finely 
striated,  and  with  four  unequal  stout  hairs.  It  is  just  twice  the  length  of  the  female, 
measuring  0.08  inch. 

^^Remedies. — ^The  best  remedy  of  a  preventive  natare  against  farther 
ravages,  after  this  insect  bas  made  its  appearance,  la  to  boild  a  bonfire 
upon  the  diseased  patch,  pull  np  the  onions  abont,  and  throw  them  into 
it.  By  thus  sacrificing  a  few  onions  at  the  ontset,  the  evil  may  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  As  remedies  less  effective  we  would  recommend 
showering  the  plants  with  strong  soapsuds,  or  sprinkling  them  with 
sulphur,  or  the  use  of  a  solution  of  copperas,  such  as  is  u^  in  killing 
the  currant  saw-fly,  t.  a.,  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  copperas  to  ten  gallons 
of  water.  The  use  of  a  carbolate  of  lime  or  air-slaked  lime  may  also 
be  recommended. 

^^A  heavy  shower  of  rain  will  cause  them  to  disappear  for  a  while, 
and  they  probably  only  appear  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  as  this 
past  year  in  consequence  of  the  summer  being  an  unusually  dry  and 
warm  one.^ 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  TURNIP. 

TiiK  Turnip' Flba-Beetlk,  Haltica  (Orchestris)  striolata  IMigeT. — ^Feeding  on  the 
seed- leaves  in  the  spring  and  later;  small,  yellow-striped, flea-oeetles.  In  June,  the 
plants  die  from  the  attacks  of  the  grubs  which  live  ia  the  roots. 

This  is  a  very  annoying  little  beetle,  universally  abundant  in  gardens, 
and  especially  injurious  to  the  seed-leaves  of  the  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
other  garden-vegetables.  The  fullest  account  which  we  have  of  its 
habits  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Shimer  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  2,  p. 
514,  which  I  copy: 

"This  beautiful  little  beetle,  also  called  striped  turnip  A j  {Haltica 
striolata  Fabricius)  at  the  West,  is  well  known  and  abundant.  Every 
gardener  is  conversant  with  the  fact  that,  like  fleas,  grasshoppers,  etc., 
it  springs  away  to  a  great  distance  when  he  attempts  to  put  his  finger 
upon  it.  It  appears  in  early  spring,  and  is  a  constant  annoyance  to  the 
gardener  during  the  whole  summer. 

**  From  my  notes  I  see  that  on  June  14,  1865, 1  put  a  number  of  the 
larviB  into  a  breeding-box,  with  a  supply  of  their  natural  food.  June 
17  some  ot  the  larvae  liad  disappeared  beneath  the  ground.  July  4, 1 
found  in  the  box  the  beetle.  This  gives  us  seventeen  days  from  the 
time  the  larva  entered  the  ground,  having  ceased  eating,  until  I  ob- 
tained the  perfect  inse^jt.    I  did  not  open  the  bi'eeding-boz  every  day, 
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bat  as  the  insect  was  yet  quite  pale  and  soft,  conclnde  that  it  was  not 
more  than  a  day  or  so  out  of  the  ground.  The  actual  time,  however,  iti 
the  pupa  state,  was  less  than  seventeen  days,  for,  like  the  larva  of  the 
cucumber-beetle  and  other  beetles,  these  worms  pass  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate state,  in  a  quiet,  motionless  condition,  in  their  little  dirt-tombs 
beneath  the  ground.  During  this  time  they  decrease  in  length  very 
much,  becoming  a  shorter,  thicker  <  grub.'  This  period  is  a  peculiar 
part  of  the  larval  state,  and  may  be  called  the  quiescent,  or  '  shortening 
period,'  in  contrast  with  the  feeding  period.  At  the  end  of  this  pre- 
paratory shortening  period,  the  little  larva  casts  its  skin  and  becomes  a 
pupa. 

<'  During  the  past  summer  I  bred  a  good  number  of  these  beetles  from 
the  larva  and  pupa,  taken  from  their  breeding-places  beneath  the 
ground ;  but  as  I  took  no  precise  notes  of  the  date,  I  can  say  no  more 
regarding  the  time  of  the  pupa  state,  except  that  it  is  short,  only  a  few 
days. 

"  Every  gardener  knows  that  these  insects  are  very  injurious  to  yonfig 
cabbages  and  turnips  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  by  eat- 
ing off  the  seed-leaves ;  he  also  almost  universally  imagines  that  when 
the  second  or  true  plant- leaves  appear,  then  the  young  plant  is  safe  from 
their  depredations,  then  the  stem  is  so  hard  that  the  insect  will  not  bite 
it,  and  the  leaves  grow  out  so  rapidly  as  not  usually  to  be  injured  by 
them ;  but  if  we  would  gain  much  true  knowledge  of  what  is«going  on 
around  us,  even  among  these  most  simple  and  common  things,  we  must 
learn  to  observe  more  closely  than  most  men  do. 

^^Tbe  gardener  sees  his  young  cabbage-plants  growing  well  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  they  become  pale  or  sickly,  wither  and  die  in  some  dry 
period  that  usually  occurs  about  that  time,  and  attributes  tbeir  death 
to  the  dry  weather;  but  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  he  will  find  them  eaten  away  by  some  insect,  and  by 
sear(*hing  closely  about  the  roots  will  find  the  larva,  grub,  worm,  or 
whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  it ;  from  this  he  can  breed  the  striped 
turnip-beetle,  as  I  have  often  done. 

"I  have  observed  the  depredations  of  these  larvae  for  ten  years,  and 
most  of  that  time  had  a  convincing  knowledge  of  their  origin,  but  only 
proved  it  in  18C5;  since  that  time  I  have  made  yearly  verifications  of 
this  fact. 

"  Every  year  the  young  cabbage-plants  and  turnips  in  this  region  re- 
ceive great  damage  from  these  larvae,  and  often  when  we  have  dry 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June,  the  cabbage-plants 
are  ruined.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  killed  outright  in  June, 
and  the  balance  rendered  scarcely  fit  for  planting;  but  when  the  ground 
is  wet  to  the  surface  all  the  time  by  frequent  rains,  the  young  plant  is 
able  to  defend  itself  much,  more  effectually,  by  throwing  out  roots  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  main  or  cent.er  root  is  devoured  by 
the  larva;  but  in  the  dry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no  nourish- 
ment and  the  plants  must  perish. 

^^  This  year  I  saw  these  beetles  most  numerous  in  early  spring,  but 
have  often  seen  them  in  August  and  September  so  abundant  on  cab- 
bages that  the  leaves  were  eaten  full  of  holes  and  all  speckled  from 
their  presence,  hundreds  often  being  on  a  leaf,  and  at  this  time  the 
entire  turnip-crop  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  them,  and  seldom  a  year 
passes  without  their  doing  great  injury.'' 

These  observation  are  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  masters  in  entomology.  From  Westwood's  Introduction  wo  learn 
that  the  Chrysomelians  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants;  that  some  of  them 
attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  to  transform,  and  that  others  descend 
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Fig.  14.— Turnip  Flea- 
beetlo,  larva  and 
papa. 


into  tbe  ground  for  this  purpose;  but  he  has  no  notes  of  species  feeding 
beneath  the  ground.  Harris  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  striped  cucum- 
bre-beetles,  in  the  larval  state,  fed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  was  never 
able  to  find  them.  I  have  demonstrated  many  years  ago  that  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  and  pumpkin  vines,  and  ever 
since  I  attempted  to  raise  any  kind  of  vine  my  greatest  trouble  has  been 
not  to  find  fhein, 

"  The  ChrysomelianSj  probably,  as  a  rule,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  the  larval  state,  but  in  my  limited  researches  I  have  found  the  major- 
ity of  them  beneath  the  ground.  According  to  undisputed  authority, 
they  often  congregate  together  in  great  numbers  and  do  great  injury  to 
the  leaves  of  plants,  even  so  as  to  compare  with  the  ravages  of  cater- 
pillars.   I,  myself,  have  observed  some  of  this  work. 

^*Asthe  cucumber- beetle  exclusively  raises  its  young  on  the  roots  of 
the  Cucurbitaceovs  (gourd)  family,  so  from  these  observations  I  am  led 
to  believe  from  analogy  that  the  striped  turnip  beetle  raises  its  young 
always  on  the  roots  of  the  Cruciferous  (mustard)  family. 
"  The  striped  turnip-beetle  (Fig.  14)  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch 

in  length.  Its  general  appearance  is  black,  with 
a  broad,  wavy-yellowish  or  buff  colored  stripe 
.on  each  wing-cover.  The  larva  (Fig.  14)  is  white 
with  a  faint  darkened  or  dusky  median  line  on 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  being  probably 
the  contentsof  the  alimentary  canal  seen  through 
the  semi-translucent  skin.  The  head  is  horny 
and  light  brown.  On  the  posterior  extremity  is 
a  brown  spot  equal  to  the  head  in  size ;  and 
there  are  six  true  legs  and  one  proleg.  In  its  form  and  general  appear- 
ance it  somewat  resembles  the  larva  of  the  cucumber-beetle,  but  it 
is  much  smaller.  Its  motion  is  slow,  arching  up  the  abdomen  slightly, 
on  paper  or  any  smooth  surface,  in  such  a  position  that  its  motions 
are  necessaiily  awkward  and  unnatural,  because  in  a  state  of  nature 
it  never  crawls  over  the  surface,  but  digs  and  burrows  among  the  roots 
in  the  ground.  Its  length  is  0.35  of  an  inch,  and  breadth  0.06  of  an 
inch.    It  feeds  ui)on  roots  beneath  the  ground.  , 

^'  The  pupa  is  naked,  white,  and  transforms  in  a  little  earthern  cocoon, 
pressed  and  prepared  by  the  larva,  in  the  ground  near  its  feeding-place. 
This  period  is  short." 

The  Turnip-Butterfly,  Pieria  oleraoea  (Harris). — DevouriDK  the  leaves  of  the 
tarnip;  a  velvety  dark-green  caterpillar,  cbauging  to  an  nii8potted  white  batterfly. 

Though  this  butterfly  is  spread  all  over  the  northern  portion  of  oar  conti- 
nent from  Maine  to  Utah,  and  is  more  abun- 
dant in  Colorado  and  Utah  (having  prob- 
ably recently  been  introduced  there)  than 
in  the  Eastern  States,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tions have  extended,  it  is  nowhere  particu- 
larly distinctive.  As  I  am  soniewhat  de- 
pendent on  my  own  observations  regarding 
the  transformations  of  this  delicate-tinted 
butterfly,  I  extract  .the  following  notice 
of  it  from  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects :  '*  We  have  found  the  larvse  of  this 
Fig.  15.— Turaip  Butterfly  specics  on  tnrnip-leaves  in  the  middle  of 
and  Caterpillar.  August  at  Chamberlain  Farm,  in  north- 

ern l\Iaine.    They  are  of  a  dull  green,  and  covered  with  dense  hairs. 
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'  They  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail  and  a  transverse  loop,  and  their 
chrysalids  are  angalar  at  the  sides  and  pointed  at  both  ends  (Harris)* 
Pieris  oleracea  is  white,  with  the  wings  dusky  next  the  body.  The  tips 
of  the  fore  wings  are  yellowish  beneath  and  the  hind  wiugs  are  straw- 
colored  beneath.  The  yellowish,  pear-shaped,  longitudinally-ribbed  eggs 
are  laid  three  or  four  on  a  single  leaf.  In  a  week  or  tea  days  this  larvae 
are  hatched.  They  live  three  weeks  before  becoming  full-fed.  The 
chrysalis  state  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  There  is  an  early  (May) 
and  a  late  summer  (July)  brood.'' 

Eemedies. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  so  that  if  they  are  turned  over  in  June  and 
again  in  August  and  carefully  examined,  the  dark-green  caterpillar, 
whose  color  blends  with  that  of  the  tumipleaf,  can  be  picked  off  and 
trod  under  foot. 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  CABBAGE. 

The  European  Cabbagk-Buttkufly,  Pieris  raped  Scbrauk. — Feeding  not  only  on 
tbe  outer  leaves,  but  boriug  into  tbe  beads  in  all  directions;  a  green,  velvety  cater- 
pillar witb  a  yellowisb  stripe  along  tbe  back  and  side,  and  turning  into  a  white  bntter- 
fly  with  four  (male)  or  six  (female)  conspicuous  black  spots. 

While  the  caterpillar  of  our  native  cabbage  (and  turnip)  butterfly  (P. 
oleracea)  feeds  on  the  outer  leaves,  the  present  species  is  much  more  de- 
structive and  difficult  to  destroy,  from  its  habit  of  boring  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cabbage-head.  It  also  devours  the  cauliflower  and  feeds  on 
the  mignonette. 

It  was  introduced  from  Europe  to  Quebec  about  the  year  1857,  having 
been  captured  in  1859  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  that  city.  It  rapidly  spread 
into  New  England  along  the  different  railroads  leading  in  from  Canada, 
and  >s  now  common  about  Boston  and  Now  York  and  southward  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washiugton.  During  the  year  1870  it  did  much 
damage  in  gardens  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  S.  Lock  wood.  About  Quebec  it  annually  destroys  $250,000  worth 
of  cabbages,  according  to  the  Abb6  Provancher. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  November,  1870, 
states  that  ^^'\i  is  estimated  that  the  loss  from  this  insect  will,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  [city]  alone,  exceed  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
already  the  price  of  cabbages  has  advanced.''  He  says  that  Mr.  Qninn, 
the  owner  of  a  large  plantation,  "has  found  carbolic  powder,  superphos- 
phate, and  lime  together  to  destroy  them.  The  carbolic  powder  appears 
to  be  sawdust  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid.  Salt  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  Mr.  Quinn  did  not  And  dry  salt  efficacious,  though  lime 
has  been  reported  by  others  as  useful." 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  newly-arrived  insect  we  have  another  for- 
midable pest  added  to  our  list  of  imported  insects. 

It  is  to  the  parasites  of  this  butterfly  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  natu- 
ral means  of  keeping  this  insect  pest  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  described  and  figured  several  parasites  of  the  three 
species  of  cabbage-butterflies  found  in  England,  and  he  shows  how 
thoroughly  they  keep  in  check  these  troublesome  worms.  Certain  mi- 
nute ichneumon-flies  (Chakids)  lay  their  eggs  in  those  of  the  butterflies. 
Another  chalcid  fly  (Pteromalu»  brassicce)  lays  its  eggs  on  the  outside 
of  the  chrysalis  of  the  white  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris  brassicce),  and 
sometimes  200  or  300  of  the  little  chalcid  maggots  have  been  found  liv- 
ing riotously  within  a  single  chrysalis.  They  turn  into  minute  brilliant 
flies,  which  multiply  in  excessive  quantities.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that 
"  some  species  of  this  extensive  genus  (Pteromalus),  probably  comprising 
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nearly  1,000  species  {!),  swArmeven  in  our  honees,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, wliere  in  October  and  November  I  have  seen  immense  Dnmbera  in- 
side of  the  windows,  and  I  believe  that  they  biberuate  behind  the  shat- 
ters, in  the  curtains,"  etc. 

Were  it  not  for  the  native  icbneumoD  parasite,  (Pig.  IC,  a,  male ;  b, 
female,)  which  has  been  found  to  prey  apon 
it  very  extensively,  the  coUivation  of  the 
cabbage  would  have  to  be  given  np  in  some 
districts.  This  invaluable  iuhnenmon  is  one 
of  the  cbalcid  family,  and  is  the  Pterom- 
aluapvparumof  Linnieas.  It  is  well  kaowD 
that  the  cabbage-caterpillar  {Pterin  Tapa] 
was  iutroduced  into  thifi  country  abont  tbe 
year  1857.  I  had  supposed  that  the  par- 
asite had  perhaps  been  imported  with  its 
host,  but  DOW  find  that  it  is  nndoubtedly  a 
native  of  this  coantry  as  well  as  Earope. 
Having  been  favored  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker 
with  specimens  of  both  sexes  from  England, 
labeled  by  him  PI.  puparum,  I  found  that 
our  specimens  did  not  differ  specificially. 
Further,  Mr.  Walker  wrote  me  that  theie 
Fig.  iC— Parnsite  if  tbe  im-  were  Specimens  of  the  same  species  in 
ported  Cabbft,te  Bntterfl;.  the  British  Mnsenm,  taken  in  Hadson's 
Bay  territory  in  1844.  Daring  tbe  past  snmmer  Mr.  P.  S.  Spragne, 
sent  me  specimens  which  had  been  raised  from  tbe  rape  cateri)illar  in 
Vermont.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintiier  has  also  published  a  note  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  stating  that  he  had  reared  this  parasite  from  the  same 
kind  of  caterpillar,  and  previously  to  this  Mr.  8.  H.  Scndder  had  re- 
ceived nnmerons  specimens  from  Mr.  A.  G.  T.  Kitchie,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  who,  il'  1  understand  his  letter  aright,  first  observed  these 
chalcids  upon  tbe  cabbage-leaves  in  July,  1870,  when  the  caterpillars 
were  abundant.  On  tbe  23d  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  had  some 
of  tbe  parasites  batch  out.  To  Mr.  Ritchie,  then,  is  due  the  credit  of 
being  the  drst  to  make  known  tbe  history  of  this  invaluable  insect. 

It  seems  that  the  parasite  covers  even  a  wider  field  than  its  best,  and 
probably  preys  ou  our  native  cabbage- butterfly,  tbe  Pieria  oleracea,  as 
in  Europe  it  preys  on  PierU  brataicw,  the  caterpillar  so  destructive  to 
tbe  cabbage  there. 

Dncription. — The  male  of  tbis  Pleromalut  ia  a  beAntirul  pale-greeo  By,  with  tbe 
Tiody  linel.F  pnuctTireil  nnit  enilttiiii;  metallic  tints;  tbe  abdomen,  or  bioil  Iwiiy,  is  flat, 
Id  driittl  Hpccimens  nitb  a  ilee]i  creaae  along  tl>o  middle  of  tbe  opper  aide,  aod  it  is 
mncb  li);liter  ill  uolur  and  with  more  decided  metiillic  reflections  tbuQ  in  the  rest  of 
tbo  liod.v.  Tlie  antfiiiiie  nro  Iinney-yellon',  wii  h  narrow  black  wings.  Tb«  legs  ore 
PbIo  bouey-yellow.    It  is  .OS  iocb  tu  a  tenth  lu  teugUi. 

Tho  iKnlf  of  Ibo  female,  wbicb  noiild  bo  tboOKbt  at  first  to  be  an  entirely  different 
kliid  of  iii8i>ct,  ismncb  stouter,  broader,  with  a  broader  othI  abdomen,  ending  in  Averr 
abort  ovipositor,  wbile  tbe  under  side  of  tliu  body  uear  the  boae  hu  a  large  conical 
projection.  Ir.  is  much  duller  green  than  the  male,  and  tbe  bod;  is  more  coarselT 
poactiireil.  The  scutcllurD  of  Mie  oietatbnras  is  regularly  convex,  not  keeled,  in  boUi 
Seles.  Tbe  autcuniu  are  browu,  and  the  legs  liron-u,  becoming  pale  toward  tbe  ewlt. 
tbe  ends  of  the  femora  being  pale ;  tbe  t  iUiie  pule  brown  in  tbo  middle,  mnch  paler  at 
each  end,  while  the  tarsi  are  whitisb,  though  the  tip  of  tbe  last  Juint  is  dark.  U  ia 
from  a  line  to  a  line  aud  a  third  in  length.  It  diffi^rs  froin  Harris's  Jitromatu*  cawwa 
In  tho  little  pii-ce  known  as  the  8cut«llm>i  of  thu  nictal,horai  being  smooth,  not  keeled, 
•ud  by  ilti  darker  legs. 

The  larva  is  a  little  white  uaggnt  about  a  »ix11i  (IT)  of  an  fncb  in  length.  Tbe 
body  connists  of  thirteen  negmeiits, exclusive  •>!  the  head,  and  is  cytindrical,  tu«r> 
Ing  rapidly  towar.l  the  heud,  while  the  end  of  tbe  body  is  acately  pointed.  The 
chrysalis  la  wliitisb,  tbe  limbs  being  fol.k.l  nluug  the  under  side  of  tbe  boAy,  tbe 
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antenoiD  reacliing  to  the  «nd  of  tbe  wings;  tb«  seoond  rair  of  le^  reaobing  ha,\t-v  aj 
bur  ween  the  end  of  the  ningaund  end  uf  abdomen:  nbile  tbe  tips  of  tbe  third  jialr' 
of  feet  reach  half-wKj  between  tbe  necond  pair  of  feet  and  the  eod  of  tbe  abdomen. 
It  is  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  third  in  lenjfth. 

In  tbe  middle  of  September  Mr.  F.  W.  Patnnin  banded  me  od©  hoodred 
and  t«D  cbrysalids,  all  but  two  of  whinh  were  infested  l)y  these  jMrHRiies 
in  both  tbe  larval  and  pupal  states;  while  from  other  cbrysalidst lit.' inliilt 
chslcid  flies  were  emerging.  They  continaed  to  emerge  antil  lati-  in  ibe 
aatamii.  The  infested  chryasilids  of  the  batterlly  conld  be  easily  dislin- 
gninhed  by  the  livid  and  otherwise  discolored  and  diseased  appearance 
of  tbe  body,  while  those  aiiattacked  ha<l  preserved  the  fresh  color,  and 
the  tail  moved  About  readily ;  the  diseased  ones  becoming  stifi  and  more 
or  less  dried.  Mr,  Pntnam  thinks  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cbrys- 
alids  of  this  butterfly,  hundreds  of  which  had  in  the  early  aatumn  sub- 
■  pended  themselves  about  bis  boose  and  fences,  had  been  attached  by 
these  usefal  allies. 

On  opening  tbe  body  of  tbe  infested  chryealids  I  found  abont  thirty 
parasites  in  different  stages  of  growth,  in  one  case  thirty  two,  in  an- 
other only  twelve.  We  can  readily  see  how  efBcient  these  minute  in- 
sects become  in  reducing  tho  numbers  of  their  hosts.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  tbe  PteromaJivt  undoubtedly  winter  ove.r  in  the  biDdy  of  the 
chrysalis,  tbe  adnlt  insects  appearing  in  the  spring.  In  Gngtand  Mr. 
Curtis  found  tbe  fly  in  June,  so  that  evidently  there  is  an  autumn  and 
spring  brood  of  flies. 

Another  parasite  is  the  larva  of  a  parasitic  fly,  Tachina  (Fig.  17, 
enlarged  tliree  times),  the  adult  form  of  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  common  house  fly.     It  is  a  flattened,  cylindrical  mag- 
got, both  ends  of  the  body  rounded  much  alike.    The  mouth   i 
parts  are   partly  aborted,   there   being  only  two  retractile  i 
borny  mandibles  by  which  tbe  fatty  portions  of  its  host  is  I 
eaten. 

Besides  this  large  Tachina  I  found  a  minute  fly  in  tbe  same 
bottle  withnnumberofthecbrysalid.iof  tbe butierfly,and  am  „  _ 

inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  lived  partiBitically  in  them,  'Lorva  of 
but  wonld  not  be  confldcut  that  it  is  so.  It  is  a  small  black  Tachina. 
fly,  about  a  line  in  length,  and  with  dark  wings. 

The  male  butterfly  (Fig.  18)  is  white,  with  tbe  tips  of  tbe  fore  wings 


Fig.  18. — Euroiieao  Cabbage  Butterfly, 


black,  dnsted  with  white,  while  on  the  fore  wings  is  a  single,  and  in  the 
female  there  are  two  large  black  spots,  sitaated  two-thirds  of  ihe 
distance  from  tbe  base  to  tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe  wing.  It  expimdn 
at>out  two  incbes.  Tbe  femab-  lays  her  eggs  singly  on  tbo  under  side  of 
the  leaves.  Tbe  caterpillar  (Fig.  2)),  a)  is  green,  and  so  densely  clothed 
with  minute  hairs  as  to  be  velvely ;  it  has  ar  yelIowi.sb  stripe  down  the 
back  and  another  along  each  side,  tbe  belly  being  of  a  paler,  brighter 
gieen ;  it  is  often  more  than  au  inch  long,  and  about  as  thick  art .:  large 
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crow-quill.  It  changes  id  September,  under  some  board  or  atooe,  to  a 
cbryaalis,  sospended  by  a  thread  span  over  the  back  as  showQ  at  Fig. 
20,  b.  It  is  of  a  pale  flesh-brown  color,  freckled  with 
black.  It  wlDtera  in  this  state,  the  batterfly  appearing 
in  MasHachosetts  early  iu  May. 

The  native  cabbage- batterfly  {Pieris  protodtce.  Figs. 
21-23)  is  bat  slightly  iujarioas  to  the  cabbage  in  the 
Soathem  and  Western  States. 

Bemediea. — It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  de- 
stmctive  in  Enrope,  but,  like  other  introduced  species, 
it  suddenly  becomes  a  fearfnl  acourge  in  a  new  country. 
The  best  remedies  are  evidently  hand-picking,  when  the 
caterpillars  can  be  seen,  and  the  capture  of  the  butter- 
flies by  means  of  a  light  ganze-net  mounted  on  a  wire 
riog  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  attached  to  a  short  pole. 
Affected  cabbage-heads  should  he  carefully  exainiued,  p^.  3o.-BnrapMa 
and  if  much  infested  by  worms,  be  burned;  for,  if  they  *^'''^Ju"'^t 
are  suffered  to  He  about  the  garden  after  being  pulled  ^ryuOiiT  '^'  ' 
up,  the  caterpillars  will  attack  the  other  plants. 


Mr.  0.  8.  Miuot,  iu  an  article 
jntitled  "  Cabbage-butterdies," 
lu  the  Americau  Eutomologist, 
vol.  ii,  strougly  recomnieuds  de- 
stroying the  chrysalis,  which 
may.  te  fonnd  under  chips, 
boards,  stones,  etc.,  and  advises 
that  boards,  raised  two  inches 
uhove  the  surface  of  the  grouud, 
I  be  placed  among  the  plants  to 
attract  the  cateri)il1ar8  when 
about  to  change  to  a  chrysalis. 
I,  cater-  Riley  recommends  dreucbing 
the  plants  with  a  wash  of  cres- 
ylic  soap,  for  this  and  other  noxious  cabbage-insects.  As  those  cbrys- 
alids  which  are  infested  by  the  chaleid  6ies  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  healthy  ones  by  their  livid  and  diseased  appearance,  tbey  can 
be  selected  and  preserved  or  left  alone,  and  thus  the  imrasites  can  be 
bred. 

The  Toronto  Globe  recommends  hot  water  to  be  applied  to  cabbages 
that  are  infested  with  the  Pieris  rapw,  sprinkled  on  &om  a  fine  rosewa- 
teriug-can.  The  water  may  be  hoiiiug-hot  when  put  into  the  can,  batit 
will  not  be  too  hot  when  it  reaches  the  leaves.    The  thick  fleeby  nature 
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of  the  leaves  enables  them  to  withstand  considerable  heat  with  very 
little  injury.  The  sacrifice  of  a  few  heads  of  cabbage  will  soon  teach 
an  experimenter  how  far  he  can  go  with  the  hot  water.  A  Rural  Home 
correspondent  speaks  also  from  his  own  experience  and  says:  ^^I  heat 
water  to  nearly  a  boiling-heat,  and  put  it  on  with  a  common  watering- 
pot,  with  the  sprinkler  removed.  If  it  is  very  hot  it  will  color  some  of 
the  leaves,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  cabbage  in  the  least.  This 
will  kill  the  young  worms  and  nearly  all  the  old  ones.  There  will  some- 
times be  a  few  that  do  not  get  touched  with  the  water.  These  can  be 
picked  off  with  a  small  pair  of  pincers.  If  there  are  not  a  great  many 
the  last  remedy  will  do.'' 

The  European  Cabbage  Wrb-Moth,  Pluiella  xylostella  (LioDSBaB).— SmaU  green 
caterpillars,  feeding  on  the  under  side  of  the  outer  leaves,  and  spinning  web-like  coooont 
in  folds  in  the  leaves ;  changing  to  a  small  moth  somewhat  like  a  clothes-moth. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  moth,  now  almost  cosmopolitan 
in  its  distribution,  in  September  and  October,  1870,  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst,  Mass.  The  little  green  caterpillars  were  quite 
abundant  on  the  under  side  of  the  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbages  on  the 
college-farm,  and  their  web-like,  delicate  cocoons  were  found  attached 
to  the  leaf  in  depressions  or  folds.  Afterward  a  correspondent  in  Mich- 
igan sent  me  specimens  of  the  worm,  the  cocoon,  and  moth,  stating  that 
it  was  doing  great  damage  to  the  cabbages  there.  The  season  at  Am- 
herst, as  all  over  New  England  in  1870,  was  very  warm  and  unusually 
dry,  which  accounts  for  the  unusual  increase  in  this  insect. 

This  insect,  well  known  in  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  carried  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  was  first  noticed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Fitch  in 
1855,  who  gives  an  account  of  it  in  his  "First  and  Second  Reports,"  etc., 
having  observed  it  in  Illinois,  but  not  in  New  York.  He  called  it  Ceros- 
toma  hrasBtcella^  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known  European  Fluiella 
xyllosteUa  Linn.  Though  ihe  insect  has  been  observed  in  this  country 
only  late  in  the  autumn  when  the  cabbages  have  headed,  yet  these 
worms,  as  Dr.  Fitch  suggests,,  probably  belong  to  a  second  brood. 
Stainton,  in  his  "Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,''  states  that 
the  moths  fly  in  May  and  August,  while  the  caterpillars  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  a  second  brood  again  in  September.  Dr.  Fitch  suspects  that 
the  first  brood  of  caterpillars  may  feed  on  the  young  cabbage-plants  in 
early  summer,  and  thus  do  more  mischief  than  in  the  autumn  when  the 
heads  are  fully  formed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  brought  me  specimens  found  on  the 
cauliflower.  On  November  15  it  pupated  in  a  thin  cocoon  consisting 
of  a  single  layer  of  silk  forming  a  very  open  web. 

Description. — The  caterpillar  is  a  little  pale-green  worm,  with  small,  stiff,  dark  hairs 
scattered  over  the  body ;  it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  When  abont  to  transform  it 
spins  a  beautiful  open  net-work  of  silk  as  a  cocoon,  open  at  one  end,  of  white  silken 
threads ;  it  is  a  third  of  an  inch  long. 

Pupa  with  a  long,  broad,  white  dorsal  band,  and  a  broad,  lateral  band,  widening  be- 
fore and  inclosing  three  oblique  dark  stripes,  the  lower  of  which  is  formed  by  the  au- 
tennsB.  In  a  more  mature  chrysalis  the  white  bands  become  narrower,  and  the  dark 
portions  darker. 

The  moth  is  pale  gray,  with  the  head,  palpi,  and  antennse  white,  but  the  latter  are  ringed 
alternately  with  white  and  gray  on  the  outer  half.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  gray,  except 
on  the  under  side,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  there  is  a  broad,  white,  lon- 
gitudinal band,  which,  when  the  wings  are  folded,  is  continuous  with  the  white  band 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  wiuj^s.  The  two  front  pair  of  legs  are  gray,  with  the  tar- 
sal joints  ringed  narrowly  with  white ;  the  hind  legs  are  whitish  and  hairy.  The  fore 
wings  are  gray,  with  a  conspicuous  broad,  longitudinal,  white  band  along  the  inner 
edge,  and  extending  to  the  outer  third  of  the  wing;  this  band  sends  out  three  teeth 
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toward  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  third  tooth  bero^  at  the  end  of  the  band.  There 
18  a  row  of  dark  dota  along  the  onter  edge  of  the  stnpe ;  a  row  of  blackish  dots  along 
a  pale  shade  just  oatside  of  the  front  ^ge  of  the  wing,  and  two  diverging  rows  ot 
blackisl^  dots  diverging  upon  the  tip  or  apex  of  tho  wing.  The  fringe  is  marked  with 
a  few  dark  spots.  The  middle  of  the  wing  next  the  white  band  is  darker  than  the  front 
edge,  while  u  faint  yellowish  shade  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  onter  half  of  the  wing 
toward  the  tip,  inclosing  a  few  black  dots.    It  expands  a  little  over  half  an  inch. 

Bewedies, — Should  yoai>g  plants  be  attacked  by  the  worms,  the  best 
remedy  woald  be  to  shower  them  with  soap-sads.  For  the  aatamnal 
brood  of  worms  the  plants  should  be  plentifully  showered ;  and  if  this  is 
not  efficacious,  the  worms,  and  the  cocoons  especially,  should  be  picked 
off  by  hand. 

Ttil  Caubage  Plusia,  Plusla  bi'assicos  Riley.    (Fig.  25.)~In  Angost  and  September, 
gun  wing  ^firge,  irregnlar  holes  in  the  leaves;  a  rather  large,  pale-green  caterpillar, 

marked  with  still  paler,  more  opaque 
lines,  and  with  three  pairs  of  abdomi- 
nal feet,  being  a  semilooper,  and 
changing  to  a  grayish-brown  moth, 
whose  wings  are  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinct silver  interrogation  mark. 

This  caterpillar  has  been 
found  by  Mr.  Biley  to  do  con- 
siderable mischief  in  Missouri. 
I  quote  his  account  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  habits: 

<'In  the  month  of  August 
and  September,  the  larvsD  may 
be  found  quite  abundant  on 
this  plant,  gnawing  large,  ir- 
regular holes  in  the  leaves.  It 
is  a  pale- green  translucent 
worm,  marked  longitudinally 

Fia.  25.— Cabbage  Plusia.   a,  caterpillar,  5,  pnpa  with  still  paler,  more  opaque 

in  ito  cocoon,  c,  moth.   After  Riley.  ij^^^  ^nd,  like  all  the  known 

larvsB  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has  but  two  pair  of  abdominal 
prologs,  the  two  anterior  segments,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
such  legs  in  ordinary  caterpillars,  not  having  the  slightest  trace  of  any. 
Gonsequeotly,  they  have  to  loop  the  body  in  marching,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  and  are  true  ^span-worms.'  Their  bodies  are  very  soft  and 
tender,  and  as  they  live  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  plants,  and  often 
rest  motionless,  with  the  body  arched,  for  hours  at  a  time,  they  are  espied 
and  devoured  by  many  of  their  enemies,  such  as  birds,  toads,  &c.  They 
are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least  two  parasites,  and  die  very 
often  from  disease,  especially  in  wet  weather ;  so  that  they  are  never 
likely  to  increase  quite  as  badly  as  the  butterflies  just  now  described. 

'*  When  full-grown,  this  worm  weaves  a  very  thin,  loose,  white  cocoon, 
hometimes  between  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which  it  fed,  bat  more 
often  iu  some  more  sheltered  situation,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis, 
V  liich  varies  from  a  pale  yellowish-green  to  brown,  and  has  a  consider- 
able protuberance  at  the  end  of  the  wing  and  leg  cases,  caused  by  the 
long  proboscis  of  the  inclosed  moth  being  bent  back  at  that  point 
This  chrysalis  is  soft,  the  skin  being  very  thin,  and  it  is  furnished  at 
the  extremity  with  an  obtuse  roughened  projection  which  emits  two  con- 
vergiug  points,  and  several  short,  curled  bristles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  cling  to  its  cocoon. 

^^Tbe  moth  is  of  a  dark  smoky-gray,  inclining  to  brown,  variegated 
with  light  grayish-brown,  and  marked  in  the  middle  of  each  firont  wing 
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with  a  small  oval  spot  and  a  somewhat  U-shaped  silvery- white  mark, 
as  in  the  figare.  The  male  is  easily  distlDgoished  from  the  female  by  a 
large  tuft  of  goldeu  hairs,  covering  a  few  black  odcs,  which  springs  from 
each  side  of  his  abdomen  toward  the  tip. 

"The  suggestions  given  for  destroying  the  larvae  of  the  cabbage-butter- 
flies apply  equally  well  to  those  of  this  cabbage  plnsia»  and  drenchings 
with  a  cresylic  wash  will  be  found  even  more  effectual,  as  the  worms 
drop  to  the  ground  withthe  slightest  jar." 

The  Zebra  Caterpillar,  Mamestra  picta  Harris. — Feeding  on  tbe  leaves  of  tarnipa 
and  cabbages,  and  other  garden  vegetables ;  a  long,  cylindrical  caterpillar  with  a  red 
bead,  with  a  broad  band  aloDg  the  side,  composed  of  nntnerons  transverse,  short,  black 
lines,  like  Runic  characters  upon  a  white  ground,  changing  to  a  reddish-brown  dark 
moth. 

While  this  pretty  caterpillar,  than  which  none  are  more  curiously  and 
gaily  decked,  is  ordinarily  harmless,  feeding  indiscriminately  on  differ- 
ent vegetables,  it  has  been  twice  found  in  Massachusetts,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  to  be  extremely  destructive  to  the  ruta-baga  turnip,  nearly 
destroying  entire  beds.  In  the  summer  of  1876,  up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  it  was  very  abundant  and  eat  off  the  tops  of  a  good  many 
ruta-bagas  on  the  farm  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at 
Amherst,  Mass.  I  am  also  told  that  it  sometimes  attacks  the  roots. 
Harris  says  that  it  "  is  often  found  to  be  injurious  to  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, spinach,  beet^s,  and  other  garden  vegetables  with  succulent 
leaves."  In  the  New  England  States  the  caterpillars  are  usually  seen 
in  August  and  September.  Harris  remarks  that  early  in  October  it 
leaves  off  eating,  goes  into  the  ground,  changes  to  a  shining-brown 
chrysalis,  and  is  transformed  to  a  moth  about  the  first  of  June.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  two  broods  of  this  kind  of  caterpillar  every  sum* 
mer  in  some,  if  not  all,  parts  of  this  country ;  for  Dr.  Melsheimer  informs 
me  that  it  appears  in  Pennsylvania  in  June,  goes  into  the  ground,  and 
is  changed  to  a  chrysalis  toward  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  comes  forth  in  the  moth  state  near  the  end  of  August."  In 
Missouri,  according  to  Riley,  early  in  June  the  young  worms,  which  are 
first  almost  black,  though  they  soon  become  pale  and  green,  may  be  found 
in  dense  clusters  on  these  plants,  for  they  are  at  that  time  gregarions. 
As  they  grow  older  they  disperse  and  are  not  soeasily  found,  and  in  about 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching  they  come  to  their  full  growth. 

•  •  •  •  It  changes  to  chrysalis  within  a  rude  cocoon,  formed  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  interweaving  a  few  grains  of  sand, 
or  a  few  particles  of  whatever  soil  it  happens  on,  with  silken  threads. 

•  •  •  •  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect  each  year,  the  sec- 
ond brood  of  worms  appearing  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  from  the 
middle  of  August  along  into  October,  and  in  all  probability  passing  the 
winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  though  a  few  may  issue  in  the  fall  and 
hibernate  as  moths,  or  may  even  hibernate  as  worms ;  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Par- 
sons, of  New  York,  found  that  some  of  the  worms  which  were  on  his 
ruta-baga  leaves  stood  a  frost  hanl  enough  to  freeze  potatoes  in  the  hill 
without  being  killed.  I  have  noticed  that  the  spring  brood  confines  it- 
self more  especially  to  young  cruciferous  plants,  such  as  cabbages,  beets, 
spinach,  etc.,  but  have  found  the  fall  brood  collecting  in  hundreds  on 
the  heads  and  fiowerbuds  of  asters,  on  the  white  berry  or  snow-berry 
(Symphoricat-pus  rucemosus),  on  different  kinds  of  honeysuckle,  on  mig- 
nonette, and  on  asparagus ;  they  are  also  said  to  occur  on  the  flowers 
of  clover,  and  are  quite  partial  to  the  common  lamb's  quarter  or  goose- 
foot  (Chmopodium  album).  On  account  of  their  gregarious  habit  when 
young,  they  are  very  easily  destroyed  at  this  stage  of  growth. 

48  as 
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Dfieription. — 1  bave  observed  tbis  catorpillar  in  different  atagesRt  AmbersIiMass., 
in  Septenibttr,  1876.  when  it  nw  ravaging  tbe  rnta-baRas.  Jn  (ft<  young,  be/ort  tkefini 
moll,  Ibe  bead  is  as  wide  as  tbe  body,  pole  (jreeDisb,  ivbile  tbe  boil;  is  pale  greenisb, 
witb  a  double,  dark,  livid,  dofsol 
stripe  divided  by  a  pole  median 
line  and  tbree  lateral  dark  stripes, 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  tbe  nar- 
rower; fivepairsofabdoniiualfeet, 
the  first  pair  one-half  as  large  as 
the  fourth  pair.  The  body  istabei- 
cnlated.  being  mncb  sinootber  in 
the  fuUy-gTonn  larva.  Length,  a 
little  over  a  line.  A/ler  the  fint 
O  molt,   nben  the  tromi    is  a  litlla 

over  three  lines  in  length,  the  colore 
nro  iiincb  as  in  tbe  fully-fed  larva, 
being  deep  yellow,  witb  a  broad, 
black,  dor^  band,  Boraetimes 
^  entire  and  Boutetiuiei  divided  by  a 
median  pale  line.  A  lateral  area 
is  marbled  with  transverse,  ebort, 
black  and  white  lines,  and  with  a 
TOW  of  conepicuons  black  spots.  A 
row  of  dark  snots  down  on  the  sides. 

■c".„  tu>      Tj  ■   .  J  w  _.    . 1  ij»  -nil Head  reddish  trataooous;  abdomi- 

Fl0.26.-Fa,ntedMamestro.  a, larva.   AfterElley.  ^,^,  ^^^   ^^^^^^^     AJter  the    tkiri 

moll,  when  tbe  caterpillar  is  one  iuch  long  (ottserved  September  16,)  the  tnarkings 
are  nearly  the  same  as  the  mature  caterpillar.  The  fully-fed  larva  is  unusually  Iodr, 
cylindrical,  about  two  inches  in  length,  tbe  body  tapering  slightly  toward  tbe  bead, 
which  is  orungo-red.  A  broad,  dorsal,  dark  line,odged  with  yellow,  with  two  white 
dots  in  the  middle  of  i-ach  ring.  A  broad,  lateral,  white  baud,  traversed  bv  rnne- 
liko  black  lines,  inclosiug  a  lino  of  large  black  dots,  one  in  tbe  lower  edge  of  each  ring. 
A  lateral  liue  of  yellow,  below  which  is  a  marbled  line  of  whit«  and  black  dots.  L«kb, 
both  thoraoio  and  abdominal,  aud  under  side  of  tbe  body,  tiuged  with  oraug>.  The 
moth  is  clear  reddish-brown,  with  a  purplish  tint,  on  the  bead,  thorax,  and  fure  wings, 
while  the  hind  wings  are  whitish,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  rest  of  tbe  hoily.  The 
hind  body,  or  abdomen,  is  dull  ash-gray.  Fore  wings  with  a  conspicnoas,  light,  ronnd 
spot  in  tlie  middle  of  the  ring,  beyond  which  is  a  kidney-shaped  light  spot,  coutaiains 
ft  dark  ring.  The  veins  are  darker  than  tbe  rest  of  the  wing,  and  Brmfy  spotted  with 
light  BcalsB.    It  expauds  a  little  over  an  inch  and  a  half, 

Thk  CabsigB'Plant  Louse,  Apkit  brMsica  Linn.— Sometimes  gathering  in  immense 
numbers  on  tbe  outer  leaves ;  a  woolly,  greenish  lonse,  tbe  wioged  ones  spotted  with 
black,  disflgnriug  the  heads. 

Tills  inaect  is  called  by  Curtis,  ia  his  "Farm  Insects,"  the  cabbage  aud 
SwedisU  turuip-leaf  plant  louse ;  tUe  species  that  I  liave  observeil  iu 
Miiiiie  aud  Massachusetts  is  witbout  mach  doubt  tbe  aiime  as  the  Euro- 
pean. 

It  has  uot  yet  beeu  known  to  be  specially  injurious  in  tbe  Ken  Englaud 
States,  chough  liable  at  any  year  to  be  so.  Iu  New  York,  however,  in 
one  case  it  has  proved  very  destructive,  as  in  the  following  case  cited 
by  Dr.  Fitch:  "J.  L.  Edgerton,  of  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  states  {Country 
Qeutlemat],  July,  1.S57,  p.  80)  that  his  patch  of  cabbages  the  year  before, 
comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty  large,  thrifty  plants,  were  attacked  by 
licejiist  as  they  were  beginning  to  head,  and  in  three  weeks  every  plant  was 
covered  by  those  vermiu  and  he  lost  tbe  whole,  neither  ashes  nor  salt  hav- 
ing any  effect  upon  them."  From  July,  sajs  Fitch,  to  the  close  of  the 
season  it  may  be  found  on  tbe  plants,  either  solitary  or  in  clusters,  inhab- 
iting for  the  most  part  the  up[)er  sides  of  the  inner  leaves  and  the  under 
sides  of  the  outer  ones.  It  is  in  the  former  case  that  it  is  most  peruiciotis 
by  sucking  tbe  juices  from  and  weakening  this  part,  whereby  it  heads  tar- 
dily and  imperfectly,  or,  if  thel  ice  are  numerous,  uo  head  is  formed  and 
the  plaut  is  worthless.  The  rota-baga,  »t  Swedish  turnip,  is  alao  in 
this  eoontry,  says  Dr.  Fitch,  subject  to  its  attacks, "  the  onderaide  of  tbe 
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curled  leaves  being  sometimes  deusely  covered  with  them,  of  all  sizes." 
Dr.  Fitch  shows  that  it  was  known  in  this  coantry  as  early  as  1791. 

Description. — ^These  ivinged  females  measure  0.075  in  leDgth  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
and  0.14  to  the  end  of  the  closed  wings,  and  their  width  from  tip  to  tin  of  the  extended 
wings  is  0.18.  They  are  of  a  dall  greenish  color,  varying  to  pale,  dull  yellowish|  and 
largely  varied  with  black.  The  beau,  neck,  and  fore  body  on  its  upper  side  are  black  and 
shining.  The  horns,  or  antennie,  are  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body,  more  slender 
toward  their  tips,  and  black.  On  the  neck  one  or  two  pale  yellowish  bands  are  some- 
times perceptible.  The  hind  body  is  usually  pale  green,  with  dark-green  or  black 
bands  on  the  back,  which  are  often  narrowed  or  somewhat  broken  asunder  in  the 
middle,  and  have  one  or  two  dots  or  small  spots  at  their  outer  ends  in  a  longitudinal 
row ;  the  honey-tubes  scarcely  equal  the  distance  to  the  tip  and  are  black,  with  their 
bases  pale  yellowish.  The  legs  are  black ;  with  the  basal  half  of  the  shanks  and  of  the 
thighs  pale  yellowish.  The  wings  are  hyaline  and  iridescent,  their  stigma  pale  green- 
ish, and  their  veins  black  or  dark  brown.  The  distance  between  the  first  and  second 
veins  at  their  base  is  a  little  more  than  half  that  between  them  at  their  tips;  third 
vein  farther  from  the  second  at  the  tip  than  at  the  base,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the 
second  at  the  base  than  the  second  is  to  the  first ;  first  fork  a  little  nearer  to  the  second 
fork  than  to  the  third  vein,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  third  v^iu  than  the  third  is  to  the 
second  ;  second  fork  very  little  nearer  to  the  fourth  vein  than  to  the  first  fork ;  fourth 
vein  slightly  cnrved,  and  very  little  nearer  to  the  second  fork  than  to  the  tip  of  the 
rib-vein. 

Remedies, — When  specially  destructive,  Dr.  Fitch  recommends  driving 
short  stakes  and  spreading  a  sheet,  a  large  piece  of  canvas,  or  old 
carpeting  over  as  many  plants  as  the  cloth  will  cover,  and  fumigating 
with  tobacco  until  the  space  is  filled  with  smoke.  The  plants  may  then 
be  cleaned  with  water  from  a  watering-pot.  The  remainder  of  the  cab- 
bage-patch can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Soapsads  will  only  kill 
the  young  lice,  leaving  the  old  ones  unhurt.  "  Watering  the  plants 
with  equal  parts  of  tobacco-water  and  lime-water  is  said  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  destroying  the  Aphides  in  gardens;  and  if  plants  be  washed 
with  tobacco- water  alone — about  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  to  a  half-gallon 
of  hot  water — it  will  kill  the  Aphides;  and  if  applied  warm,  it  will  kill 
them  the  sooner." — (Fitch.) 

The  Common  Gakden  Plant-Bug,  Lygua  HneoJaris  (Beauvois);  Capsus  Uneolaris 
Beauvois.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fi^.  14.) — Pucturing  with  its  beak  the  calibage  and  all  sorts  of 
fincculeut  garden-vegetables  and  the  shoots  of  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  causing  them  to 
wither  and  shrivel ;  flying  from  A^iril  to  October,  and  clustering  on  the  flowers  of  the 
cabbage  in  summer. 

Though  this  plant-bug  is  indiscriminate  in  its  attacks  upon  all  sorts 
of  garden-vegetables,  more  complaints  have  been  made  of  its  injuries  to 
the  cabbage  than  any  other  vegetable.  It  is  especially  abundant  during 
warm,  dry  seasons.  On  examining  the  insect,  a  long,  slender  beak  will 
be  found  resting  on  the  breast ;  this  it  inserts  in  the  leaf  or  shoot  and 
sucks  the  sap.  Frequent  repetitions  by  great  numbers  of  these  bugs, 
cause  the  leaves  to  wilt  and  die,  and  as  they  abound  during  a  season  of 
drought  when  the  plants  are  weak,  they  are  at  times  very  destructive. 
Mr.  Kiley  has  found  that  it  injures  the  tender  shoots  of  pear-trees,  while 
it  bas  long  been  known  to  attack  asters,  dahlias,  marigolds,  balsams,  and 
other  flowers.  The  larvse  appear  in  the  spring  and  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  in  New  York,  becoming 
fully  fledged  by  the  lOth  of  June,  according  to  Fitch.  Mr.  Uhler  says 
that  it  is  almost  as  common  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  Colorado  as  it 
is  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  I  have  found  it  to  be  common  in  Col- 
orado and  Utah.    For  remedies  and  other  facts  see  page 

The  Harlequin  Cabbage-Blg,  Murganiia  hiatrionica  (Hahn). — Destroying,  in  the 
Southern  States,  by  its  punctures,  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  mustard,  and  other  cm* 
oiferous  plants ;  a  bright  black  and  orange-colored  bug. 

This  pretty  bug  has  been  found  to  be  very  destructive  in  Texas  by 
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Dr.  G.  Lincecam,  who  has  given  in  the  Practical  Eutomologist  (vol.  v 

p.  110)  the  following  account  of  iia 
habits : 

"  The  year  before  last  they  got  into 
my  garden  and  utterly  destroyed 
my  cabbage,  radishes,  mustard,  seed- 
turnips,  and  every  other  cruciform 
plant.  Last  year  I  did  not  set  any  of 
that  order  of  plants  in  my  garden. 
But  the  present  year,  thinking  that 
the  bugs  had  probably  left  the  prem- 
ises, I  planted  my  garden  with  rad- 
cu^    cv^    TT   1      ■     n,  x.y       -o  Ishes,  mustard,  and  a  variety  of  cab- 

Xvf ;lf  rnpT'c.  .??^r-^n"a!ar:i  bagel  By  tb^  let  of  April  'the  mu8- 
size  and  magnified ;  g,  h,  ^uit.  After  tard  and  radishes  were  large  enough 
Riley.  for  use,  and  I  discovered  that  the  in- 

sect had  commenced  on  them.  1  began  picking  them  off  by  hand  and 
tramping  them  under  foot.  By  that  means  1  have  preserved  ray  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cabbages,  but  I  have  visited  every  one  of 
them  daily  now  for  four  months,  finding  on  them  from  thirty-four  to 
sixty  full-grown  insects  every  day,  some  coupled,  and  some  in  the  act 
of  depositing  their  eggs.  Although  mauy  have  been  hatched  in  my 
garden  the  present  season,  I  have  suffered  none  to  come  to  maturity^ 
and  the  daily  supplies  of  grown  insects  that  I  have  been  blessed  with 
are  immigrants  from  some  other  garden. 

"  The  perfect  insect  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  eggs  as  early  as  the  13th  of  March,  or  sooner,  if  it  finds  any  cruci- 
form plant  large  enough.  They  set  their  eggs  on  end  in  two  rows, 
cemented  together,  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  geneiivlly 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  number.  In  about  six  days  in  April — four 
days  in  July — there  hatches  out  from  these  eggs  a  brood  of  larvae  re- 
sembling the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  no  wings.  This  brood 
immediately  begins  the  work  of  destruction  by  piercing  and  sucking 
the  life-sap  from  the  leaves;  and  in  twelve  days  they  have  matured* 
They  are  timid,  and  will  run  off  and  hide  behind  the  first  leaf,  stem,  or 
any  part  of  the  plant  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  leaf  that  they 
puncture  immediately  wilts,  like  the  effects  of  poison,  and  soon  withers* 
Half  a  dozen  grown  insects  will  kill  a  cabbage  in  a  day.  They  continue 
through  the  summer,  and  sufiBcient  perfect  insects  survive  the  winter  to 
insure  a  full  crop  of  them  for  the  coming  season.  •  •  •  •  i  have  as 
yet  found  no  way  to  get  clear  of  them  but  to  pick  them  off  by  hand.'' 

It  has  spread  northward  from  Texas  into  Missouri,  appearing  there,  ac- 
cording to  Eiley,  in  1870.  Mr.  Uhler  (List  of  Hemiptera,  p.  24)  says  that 
it  inhabits  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Colorado,  and  from  Delaware  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
"  In  the  Atlantic  region,''  he  adds,  '*  this  species  seems  to  be  steadily 
but  slowly  advancing  northward.  Its  introduction  into  Maryland  has 
been  effected  since  the  late  war,  and  now  it  is  known  as  far  north  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  boundary-line  in  Delaware.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  it  appears  to  be  equally  common,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri."  I  found  it  to  be  not  uncommon  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  it  will  probably  be  destruct- 
ive there  soon. 

w"^?^^'*^"' — '  ^^®  larva  i8  of  a  nniform  pale-jj^reenisb  color,  marked  with  polished 
*ri^i  u^  P^P^  differs  from  it  only  in  some  of  the  pale  marks  iDclininii^  to  oraiif:e, 
ana  m  the  possession  of  conspicaoiis  wing-pads ;  and  they  both  differ  from  the  matoi^ 
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bag,  not  only  id  theaon-poMesaioDof  wiogt. '■tDtiDtbeirauteDUBbeingbntfoDriaitead 
of  Qve-joiDtM,  M  tbey  afterirard  bMom«.''  The  matare  bug  is  prettily  marked  with 
poliabed  ontogfr  ftDd  blae-blaok,  tbe  Telative  proportiou  of  tbe  tnro  oolors  being  veij 
rariabla  and  tbe  orange  inclminff  either  to  yellow  or  red  (Riley).  Ubler  aays  that 
variona  patterns  of  narfcinn^  and  oolors,  ranKing  from  yellow  to  Keel-blue,  are  oon- 
epicuously  exhibited  in  tbia  pretty  bat  naatable  and  perniciunB  insect. 

Remedy. — The  best  and  sareat,  tboogb  most  costly,  remedy  is  band- 
pickJDg. 

TiiB  Colorado  Qrebn  Flei-Bbetle,  Ordeitrit  aliianica  Le  CoDte. — Very  abaodaut 
in  Colorado  at  diflWreot  elevations,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves  of  cabbages  and  radiahca, 
etc. ;  a  small  green  Hea-beetle,  about  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  length. 

TIlis  little  flea-beetle  ia  very  abandant  in  Colorado  at  all  elevations, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  plague.  At  Denver  it  was  veiy 
abundant  in  June  and  Jnly  on  craciferous  plants,  espe- 
cially tlie  cabbage  and  radisb,  eatiug  boles  in  tbe  leaves. 
At  Golden  it  was  extremely  abundant  on  young  cabbage 
and  radisbes.  At  Idabo  it  was  abundant  on  young  tar- 
nips  and  potatoes,  eating  holes  in  tbe  leaves.  At  Maoiton 
tUese  little  beetles  swarmed  on  beds  of  radisbes  and  cab-  ' 
bages;  the  plants  were  small,  just  coming  up,  and  these 

littlepests  were  eatiug  them  up.    Multitudes  of  tbem  were  

found  ou  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  on  tbe  grass  and  Fio.  S6.— Colo- 
Alpine  flowers,  among  tbe  patches  of  snow,  having  prob-  rado  greea 
ably  been  borne  up  from  the  plains  and  parks  below  by  Flea-Beeile. 
currents  of  air.  Its  habitfi  are  probably  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
the  turutp  flea-beetle,  to  the  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
Tbe  larva  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  which  it 
feeds. 

DacriptioH. — It  is  a  very  small,  green  beetle,  not  quite  one  line  In  length ;  nnifortnly 
deep,  shin ing  olive-green.  The  snrfaoe  of  the  body,  espeoiall^  the  wing-covera,  1* 
coarsoly  pnnctured  with  tittle  pita.  Autennie  pubescent,  dark,  with  tbe  tltird,  fonitb, 
and  fifth  joints  reddiah- brown.  Legs  concolorona  with  the  body ;  tarsi  with  a  browa- 
ish  tinge. 

Remedies. — The  nse  of  Paris  green  on  beds  of  yoang  plants,  and 
dusting  ashes,  or  air-slacked  lime  over  them,  together  with  tbe  planting 
of  abundant  seed. 


A  weevil  has  for  several  years  been  not  uncommon  in  Eusex  County, 
Massachusetts,  which  in  England,  from  which  it  has  been  imported,  ia 
often,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says,  "a  dreadful  pest  in  gardens,  committing  sad 
ravages  ou  vines  in  hot-houses  and  on  wall-fruit,  during  the  night,  when 
they  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  in  old  walls,  from  under  the  bark, 
and  clods  of  earth,  to  revel  upon  the  branches  of  the  new  wood  in 
April,  or  to  feed  upon  the  young  shoots,  which  soon  become  black. 
They  likewise  injure  raspberry  plants  iu  spring,  by  eating  through  the 
flowering  stems  and  leaves,  and  they  nibble  off  the  bark,  and  eat  out 
the  buds  of  apple  and  pear  trees  as  early  as  February  or  March."  But 
they  are  said  by  Curtis  to  do  stilt  more  damage  to  pease,  turnips,  and 
young  winter-plants,  as  savoy,  kale,  broccoli,  etc. 

I  have  detected  this  weevil  on  the  beach-pea  during  the  last  week  in 
July  at  Salem,  M»ss.,  and  it  is  not  nncommon  in  gardens,  and  even,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  insect,  will  enter  ferneries 


liodj-,  anil  is  conrwly  |inn<:tiiri>d.    TIjc  protboraz  ia  co»rsuly  griiu- 
alnlcd,  the  grftoalatioiia  being  arraoged  in  irregular  re— -     ""  - 

Ligh,  roDDd 

«  puDcdires  along  tl 
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and  nibble  tbo  ferus  and  make  considerable  bavoc  among  tbc  [ilauts 
botbre  it^  preseuce  is  siisiiecCed. 

Oil  July  16  I  foiinil  one  iu  a  tbiii  eilkea  eemi-transpareut  cocoon  at- 
tnche<I  to  a  leaf  of  LaihyvBi  maritimva ;  the  cocoon  was  large  aod  full, 
being  nearly  Iialf  au  iucU  long,  cjlindrical,  botb  ends  being  rounded 
alike. 

I            I  Dwcrly (ion— This  iuioct  (Fig.  29,  onlarged)  is  pitchy  lirown, 

\           I  anil  covered  willi  micH.scopio,  palo  •caleo,  teaembfing  a  scmllop- 

^k    ^     .  hIi«]|,  iHing  raukeil  nilb  a  f»w  promineDt  ribs,    ludeml.  lunfif 

'^  ^^   ^  iif   the   wcHviU  seem   to    be  provided  with    scales   lik*  Ibosc 

\^^^^#  at  biitlerfliee,    PodRrss,   and   n  few  otfaer  insects.    The  boak. 

^k^Hflr  tf,  abort  and  ftleudt^T   iu  tbe  radish-weevil,  ia  bore  bruud  and 

j^^^^^.  f   bbort.  sqnarc  at  tbe  eod.  from  wbicb  tbe  elbowed  reddisb-browa 

w^mml^^  1   antcnUK  ntise.    The  head  is  a  liltje  darker  th&n  tbe  rvsi  of  Ibi 

n 

.  lug  the  claws,  aronitlier  jjaler  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Tbe  body 

Fi«.  SO. — Pitchy-  ia  also  covered  with  scattered  pale  baira  bent  dowu  on  the  sarfaoe. 

Legged      WeoTil,  especially  on  tbo  top  of  tbe  bead ;  these  bain*  remain  after  the 

enUrged.  scales  are  nibbvd  off.     It  is  »  quarter  nf  an  iocL  in  leogth. 

WiEE- Worms  AMD  Ctt-Worms. — Larvm  of  various  snappingbeetles, 
Elater,  Agrotis,  etc. — Altboagb  these  inseots  hav^  been  fully  descrilwrt 
among  ihose  preyiug  on  wheat,  corn,  and  grass,  they  are  very  destrac- 
tive  to  young  cabbages  and  allied  garden -planto.  Wire-worms  feed  on 
the  roots,  and  sometimes  destroy  the  whole  crop  in  Kentucky,  Iu  En- 
gland wireworina  are  destroyed  for  many  suecessive  years  by  sowing 
salt  over  tbe  surfiico  of  the  gronnd  at  the  rate  of  six  bashels  per  acre 
JDBt  as  the  small  grain  is  coming  up. 

Cut-worms  are  more  difficult  to  contend  with  than  wire-worms.  They 
are  active  at  night,  biding  by  day  in  the  soil  around  the  root.s  of  the 
])|jiiirs  tlii-ji'  inffst.  It  would  he  woll,  tiiorrfore,  to  f>x;imiin'  the  soil 
around  the  young  cabbage -pi  ants,  or  to  inclose  the  plants  in  tubes  of 
stout  paper  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  worm. 

As  a  remedy  for  wire-worms,  J.  H.  Cbamock,  of  Canada,  advised  the 
use  of  rape-cake,  "  Tbe  remedy  consists,"  says  Mr,  Kiley,  "  in  applying 
3  cwt.  i>er  acre  ofrapecake  broken  into  small  lumps,  and  not  crushed 
into  dust.  It  is  spread  on  the  laud  and  plowed  in  before  sowing  the 
seed.  The  worms  are  said  to  be  so  fond  of  it  that  they  leave  all  other 
kinds  of  food,  while  the  cake  is  said  to  act  upon  them  as  a  vermifuge 
and  to  kill  them,  as  they  are  found  iu  it  afterward  in  all  stages,  '  from  re- 
pletion to  death  and  decay.'  Rape-cake  is  extensively  used  in  England 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  attracts  the 
wire-worms,  and  may  be  used  as  a  trap  for  this  purpose  like  sliced  pota- 
toes, etc." 

Kiley  questions  whether  it  is  so  efficacious  as  has  been  claimed,  bnt 
considers  that  it  "is,  however,  well  worthy  of  further  trial,  for  even  if, 
as  [  suspect,  it  does  not  kill,  it  has  the  advantage  over  tbe  other  sub- 
stances to  be  strewn  as  traps  and  then  collected,  in  that  it  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  fertUizer.  Where  it  can  be  safely  done,  rape-cake  as  well 
as  slices]  {wtatoes,  tnrnips,  etc.,  that  can  l)e  used  as  baits  for  these  in- 
sects, might  be  poisoned  with  Paris  green,  and  tbe  necessity  of  collecting 
the  worms  to  destroy  them  thus  avoided.  I  know  of  nothing  manufact- 
ured in  this  country  that  has  tbe  character  of  rape-cake,  or  could  take 
its  place." 
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The  Flattened  Millepede,  Polydetmua  canadenns  Newport. — ''EatiDg  the  roots 
of  plants  and  other  tender  vegetatioDS,  and  probably  caoBing  the  anbury  ^olnb-root) 
disease  in  cabbages;  small,  slender,  white  and  brown  worms,  from  one  to  nve-tenths 
of  an  inch  long,  flattened  npon  tbe  back,  and  with  numerous  small  legs  appearing  like 
a  fringe  along  each  side  of  the  body;  crawl- 
ing everywhere  over  the  damp  surface  of 
tbe  ground  by  night,  and  withdrawing 
into  tbe  crevices  under  chips,  stones,  and 
similar  situations  during  the  day-time." — 

(Fi^o*^)  Fig.  30.— Many-lined  Thousand-legs. 

Although  the  myriapods  are  in  general  harmless,  feeding  either  as  in 
the  case  of  the  centipedes  on  other  insects,  or  as  in  the  millepedes  on 
decaying  vegetables  or  animal  matter,  one  species  of  millepede  (lulus 
multistriatua)  injures  the  root«  of  the  strawberry  in  Illinois,  and  either 
this  or  another  species,  it  is  not  known  which,  eats  the  bulbs  of  the 
carnation  pink,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  As 
it  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  millipedes  are  harmless,  feeding 
on  dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  I  insert  the  state- 
ment of  this  writer,  who  lives  at  Montreal,  Canada :  '*  I  planted  out  last 
spring  a  good-sized  bed  of  carnations;  two-thirds  of  them  were  cut 
down  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  could  trace  it  to  nothing  else  than  these 
worms,  with  which  I  found  the  bed  to  be  infested.  I  removed  the  bal- 
ance to  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  saved  them.  I  then  examined 
some  of  the  lily-bulbs  in  the  next  bed  and  found  some  of  the  living 
bulbs  partly  eaten,  with  the  worms  in  them.  I  have  destroyed  large 
quantities  this  autumn,  by  slicing  apples  and  turnips  and  laying  them 
on  the  infested  beds,  the  worms  collecting  under  them  in  masses,  which 
were  removed  and  burned." 

It  is  generally  stated  in  systematic  works  on  entomology  that  the 
millepedes  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances,*  but  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  1  will  give. 

Curtis  in  his  ^^  Farm  Insects"  tells  that  lulus  Umdinensis  ^^  infests  the 
roots  of  wheat  in  Surrey,"  while  of  lulus  latestriaius  Curtis,  ^*  thousands 
were  infesting  a  garden  at  Nantwich."  Of  another  species,  luJus  pilosusj 
he  remarks:  ^^I  have  found  it  more  than  once  infesting  the  roots  of 
cabbages  in  gardens  in  March."  A  species  of  another  genus,  Polydesmus 
complanatus  Linn.,  is,  he  says,  <<  reported  to  be  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive species.  In  April,  considerable  numbers  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
detected  eating  the  roots  of  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
they  were  injuring  the  roots  of  onions  and  pansies.  They  propagate 
rapidly  when  the  earth  is  undisturbed;  and  specimens  measuring  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  have  been  found  under  garden-pots  at  the  roots  of 
anemonies."  The  iuli,  or  snake-millepedes,  Curtis  adds,  ^'  seem  to  be 
both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  for  they  have  been  detected  feeding 
upon  small  snails,  as  well  as  upon  the  pupa  of  a  fly ;  and  they  are  be- 
lieved to  live  also  upon  larvsa,  acari,  earth-worms,  etc.;  and  there  is 
such  abundant  evidence  of  their  destroying  the  roots  of  many  vegetables, 
being  found  clustered  together  in  multitudes  at  the  roots  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  cabbages,  etc.,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  doing 
great  mischief  to  many  crops  of  the  gardener,  and  apparently  to  the 
farmer  also.  In  order  to  confirm  this  generally  received  opinion,  which 
appeared  formerly  to  rest  upon  doubtful  evidence,  I  shall  enumerate  the 
different  proofs  which  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge.  A  garden  at 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  was  infested  by  lultts  pulchellusj  which  congre- 
gated in  masses  at  the  roots  of  the  Brassica  tribe.    On  pulling  up  some 

'Curtis  says  that  lulua  gattatus  of  Fabricius  has  been  observed  feeding  on  a  small 
Belix. 


I  OKHiMICAL  BURVET. 

_       B^af  Hucb  I  fonnd  the  luitupUo- 

f  «B*  Atseifa  Urge  size,  bikI  bad,  as  n^ellas 

■tadiMl  tftf-Mi  feet,  beiD^  tbirt.y-Dine  pairs 

^B  ^m^^  rf  tta  MM  aMoUi  Imlus  ioiwZinennt  was  tie- 

V  at  (fast  time  an  inch  loug,  aoil 

k  vU  tfeea ;  tbrse  I  bnried  at  the  roots  of 

op  in  ADgaBti  nben  tlic  former 

t>  not  in  the  leaat  iujured; 

.  lillepedea.    I  receivwt  some 

. tm  Westmoretaud,  nbich  wefp 

h  if  Ae  Mttm  fvkMiia  and  Polg^esmtut  com- 
'  "      '    "     *  *  B  formed  by  them  la  lie 
._  m  stated  that  Thoiioaitile 

b4~^  pvtak  AMnmai;  the  pease  and  kidney- 
"rr,  ib«  lultu  iatestrtatui  vths  ia 
wring  tlKt  potted  plaota  in  the 
r  nndrr  the  surface  of  the  Roil; 
I  ifcarnl  the  same  fate  \a  the  f^r- 
r  Chit  f»lju  londinengU  was  Uoing 
CB'  Cb«M«r.    M>'  friend,  Mr.  W. 
■  lo  be  dfoeired,  has  ascertaioed 
_  F  !■  Us  pardra  at  Wadnwnrtb,  tvhftv 
vifltoWaftVea«ejDt)t  below  thesorl^ce- 
akx-nillrpedeH  and  polydeimi  in 
Effl(«afaa*  vMck  bad  been  nttackfid  by  the 
t  injnm  [be  carrot-crops  by  muag 
tb«  iotl  are  aim  fonnd  in  pears,  n|i|)H 
^  ^  ^  sMMi  ftmH.    A  few  »iiuilar  proofs  tht.'  rentier 
^fanliri  to  tbe  dmcriptioDs  of  tbe  various  ii|)ede«- 
-    "'■i  in  cvawlnable  nambera  under  tbe  loose 
9  wwpatiT  with  wood-liw.  pnrwipn.  fte,;  qIfo 
-     -  -v."  'ms.'  inul   holfs  ill  iLc  (niiik  iiliJ 
^  -,^m^    jQ„  ^ac---.  ..^.-v-  iioiifs  in  ]uimidsitiijitiou3. 
,..g^-^^  ■11-1--' )»— -H^.i.*  '  Boisduval  tells  us  that  lulun  sabulotat 
tr-  MWr5  poi^  ^awa  the  plants  )it  tbe  necks  of  the  rool, 
opi,  mkn^  it  die  of  feebleness."'    Bianmulus  (/uttitlalm    • 
__T  :be  straw  in  strawberry-beds;  it  introduces  itself 
~"^^  ^  'Stf  5«e  of  maturity,  devours  the  i)nlp,  and  remains 
'     ).   ■»  ttwrwr  hfce  a  small   snake.     Tbe  hole  by  which  it 
^^^,^  kW7tv$  verj"  large;  thus  it  ofteu  happens  that  straw- 
■   ;;:>t<'dly  contain  iuli.     We  only  know  it 
.iiirbt'twecu  our  teeth.    This  small  myria^ 
;  ._.-,  '  -^  <<•  strawberry,  but  the  small  ones  which 
man  out  esempt ;  we  have  very  ofteu  found  them 
^^^wncttlkd  ties  quaire  aaisons.^    Tbe  mostauthci:- 
,  At  jibjBCt  of  the  food  of  tbe  millepedes  is  Prof.  F. 
"  "   ■■,  ftoatt  whose  "  Uesearcbes  siir  lea  PbCuomeiies 
^^^^  _  ^   n  SlwrCuie  de  I'Appareil  diRestif  cbez  !es  Myri- 
^L  jfcMMWt.* fclt*"*"*  1S7C,  we  quote  as  follows:  "It  is  com- 
■^^^J2ff*">  *•  '""  ''^''  ""  vegetable  matters;    but  tbe 
gK.aMl  1  have  found  nothing  exact  in  the  works 
p«rBMaaa)8.    This  leads  ine  to  state  with  some 
^^^pBllprif  «toerved.     1  do  not  believe  that  any  iiilns 

*  -         ^— fS  like  a  cnterpillar.    Oiie  of  onr  smallest 

u((aitrvai&,2uU(iffragariarum  of  Lamarch), 
^ 41, ^ttaC't*"^     Before  aiid  after  tiie  seasou  of  straw- 
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berries  it  contents  itself  with  a  food  less  choice;  thas  I  have  foaod  itia 
abuDdaoce  ia  the  decayetl  bulbs  of  Oladioliu  communia.  The  lultu  lon- 
dinensia,  ao  commou  in  heaps  of  dead  leaves  and  decaying  vegeta- 
bles, feeds  on  decaying  vegetable  tissnes,  and  if  it  has  to  ohooso  between 
green  and  fresh  vegetables  and  the  debria  of  rotten  vegetables,  it  selects 
the  latter :  an  individual  placed  ia  a  box  with  green  leaves  of  the  pear, 
lilac,  grape-vine,  and  grass,  gnawed  exolusively  an  old,  dry,  and  brown 
pea-leaf.  The  lulus  sabuloaua  lives  under  heaps  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  elm,  asb,  oak,  beach,  and  is  nonrished  by  them.  M.  Gtervais  haa 
fonnd  the  lulua  tuci/ugua  in  the  tan  of  the  green-bonses  of  the  Museum 
of  Paris."  From  this  statementit  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  these  mil'e- . 
pedes  are  scavengers,  and  more  beneQcial  than  injurious,  as  they  live 
principally  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Keturning  to  Dr.  Fitcb's  account  of  the  Polydeamua  canadenaia,  he 
states  that  it  eats  the  skin  of  cucumbers,  and  be  thinks  that  stunted, 
gnarly,  deformed,  and  bitter  cucumbers  are  the  result  of  the  wound 
of  these  millepedes.  Onions,  when  thickly  growing  together,  having 
attained  but  a  third  or  half  their  growth,  in  many  cases  stop  growine, 
and  the  tops  gradunlly  wither  and  die.  "  On  pulling  up  those  whi^ 
are  thus  aCFectcd,  it  is  fonnd  that  most  of  the  thread-like  rootlets 
underneath  have  been  severed  at  the  point  of  tbeir  junction  with  the 
bulb  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  though  they  had  been  cnt  off  with  a 
knife,  only  a  few  of  the  central  ones  retaining  their  connection  with  the 
bulb."  lie  has  uo  doubt  but  that  the  millepedes  do  this.  Be  also 
thinks  that  the  disease  in  cabbages  called  anbury,  or  club-root,  is  oansed' 
by  the  bite  of  tbeae  millepedes. 

Tbb  Eartii-wobm,  Luml 
beana  iiiMi  tbeir  hoka  ;  tbe 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  earth-worms,  in  the  main  beneficial  from 
their  habits  of  boring  into  soil  of  gardens  and  plowed  lands,  and  thns 
allowing  the  air  to  get  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  occasionally  injure  young  seed- 
ling-plants of  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  beet, 
etc.,  by  drawing  tbem  into  their  boles  i 
or  nprooting  tbem,  working  by  night.  ^ 
They  are  also  sometimes  known  to  eat 
large  holes  in  tbo  tender  leaves  of 
plants.  Mr.B.P.KnighttbusdeBcribe8  , 
tbe  habits  of  the  earth-worm  (American  . 
Ifaturalist,  vol.  3,  p. 388) :  "Last spring  ( 
(and  this)  I  wasled  to  watchthe  common 
earth-worms  in  my  garden,  and  on  the  i 
plot  of  grass  saw  their  manner  of  feed-  ' 
iug.  I  was  within  ten  inches  of  their 
bodies.    I  saw  one  prepare  to  feed  on  a  „     „,     ^     ,  .  .        

i-nnii(T  I'Invprliinl'  frnm  n.  clnvpr-Stoi-k  ■  "'^■^l-— 'E*™'-"'""'""P"'"''S-     (After 

young  clover-leal  irom  a  clover  Stocu ,  curtis.)  o.  Embryo  aooo  after  wr- 
he  kept  his  tad  secured  to  the  hole  (as  meutatioii  of  the  yolk;  b.  embryo 
a  base  line)  in  the  ground,  by  which  he  further  advanced;  (o, month);  c,  em- 
retreated  quicker  than  tbe  eye  could  bryoatillolder;  (I;,primitive8Weak)[ 
foUowhim.  Finding  all  quiet,  he  came  J^^'^^^^^veky )  ' '  t".  n.outh,  nft« 
again.     Within  a  few  inches  of  my  eye 

the  pointed  head  of  the  worm  changed,  and  the  end  was  as  if  cnt  off 
square.  I  then  saw  it  was  a  mouth.  He  approached  tbe  leaf  and  by  a 
strong  and  rapid  muscular  action  of  the  rings  of  the  whole  body  drew 
tbe  leaf  and  one  iocb  of  tbe  tender  stock  into  his  mouth,  and  then  by  a 
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violeDt  muscular  actiou  drew  the  whole  stock  of  youug  and  tender  clover 
toward  him,  and  when  all  the  substauce  was  sucked  out  he  let  the  plant 
go  and  it  (the  stock)  flew  back  to  its  former  place.  The  leaf  and  stem 
were  entire,  but  looked  as  though  it  had  been  boiled.  I  then  laid  a  small 
piece  of  cold  mutton  dowu,  and  he  appeared  to  feast  both  on  the  fat  and 
lean,  dragging  them  after  him  as  his  |K)wer6  of  suction  could  not  act  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  held  like  the  clover-leaf.  I  also  find  that  when 
the  male  and  female  are  together,  they  appear  as  one  worm  of  double 
the  size." 

The  earth-worm,  like  snails  and  slugs,  is  hermaphrodite.  In  Lum- 
bricus  agricola  of  Europe,  the  female  sexual  apparatus  consists  of  two 
ovaries  lying  in  the  thirteenth  segment,  and  two  oviducts  (segmental 
organs),  which,  beginning  in  a  trumpet-shaped  opening,  collects  several 
eggs  into  a  small  sac,  which  is  ejected  through  an  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fourteenth  segment.  Moreover,  we  find  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  segments  two  pairs  of  pyriform  seminal  recepta- 
cles, which  oi>en  into  as  many  openings  on  the  edges  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  as  well  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  segments,  and  during  copula- 
tion are  filled  with  sperm.  The  male  sexual  organs  consist  (1)  of  two 
pairs  of  testes,  which,  formed  like  the  ovaries,  lie  in  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth segments,  and  (2)  two  seminal  ducts,  which  begin  with  fonr  trum- 
pet-shaped openings,  and  terminate  externally  on  the  fifteenth  segment, 
and  (3)  two  seminal  vesicles  with  several  fiaps  and  unit^  by  a  cross- 
band  and  enveloped  by  the  testes  and  trumpet-shaped  mouths  of  the 
seminal  ducts.  Sexual  union  is  reciprocal,  each  worm  impregnating 
the  other,  and  it  takes  place  in  June  and  July  in  the  nigh^time.  The 
worms  lie  with  their  ventral  surfaces  opposed,  each  stretched  out  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  seminal  receptacle  of  one  is  opposed  to  the  girdle 
of  the  other.    (See  Fig.  31.) 

During  the  act  the  sperm  passes  out  to  the  opening  of  the  seminal 
ducts,  flows  in  a  groove  along  the  body  to  the  girdle,  and  from  thence 
into  the  seminal  receptacle  of  the  other  worm.  The  eggs  are  very  small, 
and  contained  in  acapsule  (Fig.  31) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  egg  develops 
a  worm,  the  others  addling.  Fig.  31  illustrates  the  mode  of  pairing  in 
the  earth-worm  and  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  egg  of 
Lumbriciis  rubellus  Orube,  observed  in  Russia  by  Kowalevsky.  The 
eggs  of  LvMbricus  rubellus  were  found  in  dung,  inclosed  one  in  a  single 
capsule.  The  European  L,  agricola  lays  numerous  egg^capsnles,  each 
containing  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  eggs,  though  only  three  or  four 
embryos  are  to  be  found  in  a  capsule  (Kowalevsky). 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  RADISH. 

The  Radish-Fly,  Anthomyia  radicum  Boach<S,  A.  raphani  Harris. — EUtting  the  rooti 
of  young  radishes,  particalarly  in  old  soils;  small  white  maggots,  which  change  (o 
barrel-shaped,  reddish  papa-oases,  from  which  about  the  first  of  Jane  emerge  amaU, 
ash-colored  flies,  with  a  silvery-gray  face,  copper-colored  eyes,  and  a  brown  spot  on  the 
front  of  the  head,  with  faint  brown  lines  on  the  thorax,  and  a  longitadinal  black  line 
on  the  abdomen,  crossed  by  narrower  lines. 

Soon  after  early-sown  radishes  come  up,  the  roots  are  attacked  by 
small  white  maggots,  and  when  the  plants  grow  in  old  soil  the  maggots 
are  especially  destructive,  as  I  have  found  them  in  Maine  over  twenty 
years  since,  when  the  cup  was  badly  infested.  The  plants  were  not  al- 
ways killed,  but  the  roots  were  so  worm-eaten  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  table.  Though  we  raised  the  fly  in  abundance,  we  made  no  notes  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  copy  a  description  of  the  larv®,  pupa,  andfiy  ftom  Dr. 
Fitch's  Eleventh  Report.    Our  figures  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  2)  are  copied 
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firom  Cartis's  *^  Farm  Insects."  Dr.  Fitch  regards  our  species  {A,  raphani 
Harris)  as  ideDtical  "  in  every  particular  with  the  European  A.  radioum.^ 
In  Europe  it  gnaws  the  roots  of  the  turnip.  The  larvse  appear  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  radishes  get  partly  grown.  "  When  full-grown, 
they  change  in  the  ground  to  reddish-brown  pupse,  similar  to  those  of 
the  onion  and  cabbage  maggots.  The  insect  remains  in  this  state  twa 
or  three  weeks,  when  the  fly  hatches  and  crawls  up  out  of  the  ground, 
with  its  wings  crumpled  up,  and  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  clod  or  any 
perpendicular  surface  which  it  finds,  these  members  expand  and  assume 
their  proper  form  before  they  become  dried  and  firm.''    (Fitch.) 

Description  of  larva, — The  larra  is  0.20  inch  loDg,  eloDgating  itself  to  0.35  inch  when 
erawliDg.  It  is  about  three  times  as  Iod^  as  thick,  appearing  to  be  more  short  and 
broad  than  larvae  of  the  onion-fly.  It  is  white,  shining,  cylindrical,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  anteriorly,  where  the  jaws  appear  under  the  skin  as  a  short,  black,  movable  line, 
its  anterior  end  when  protruded  forward  becoming  split,  and  then  seen  to  be  twa 
sharp  hooks,  which  are  curved  downward,  and  when  the  animal  is  crawling  these 
hooks  are  pressed  downward  against  the  surface  to  aid  in  locomotion.  The  body  la 
divided  by  transverse  lines  into  eleven  or  twelve  segments,  and  when  the  head  is  ez- 
serted  thirteen  segments  can  be  counted.  At  the  hind  end  of  the  back  a  pale,  tawny- 
yellowish  dorsal  stripe  is  faintly  visible.  The  hind  end  is  abroptly  cut  off,  obliquely 
downward  and  slightly  backward,  forming  a  flat  surface,  having  above  its  center  two- 
eonspicDons  spiracles,  or  elevated  dots,  their  surface  opaque  and  rugose,  and  their  color 
sometimes  tawny-yellow,  sometimes  black.  This  flattened  hind  end  has  a  number  of 
small  acute  teeth  around  its  outer  margin,  of  which  the  two  lower  ones  are  thicker,  of 
a  brownish  color,  and  slightly  notched  or  two-toothed  at  their  tips  in  the  large  but  not 
in  the  smaller  young  larvss.  Above  these  on  each  side  are  three  teeth,  distant  from 
each  oth^r,  the  middle  one  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  one. 

The  fly. —In  these  radish-flies  the  two  sexes  differ  materially.  The  miale  is  ash-gray 
and  very  bristly  ;  the  large  compound  eyes  occupy  most  of  the  surface  of  the  head  and 
are  almost  in  contact  upon  thecr  own.  There  are  also  three  minute  eyes  at  the  base  of 
the  crown.  The  face  is  silvery-gray,  almost  white  in  some  reflections  of  the  light,  with 
a  long  black  streak  on  the  forehead,  which  is  pointed  at  its  hind  end.  Below  this 
streak  are  the  black  three-jointed  antennsB,  the  basal  joint  being  small,  the  second 
large,  the  third  largest  and  oval,  with  a  two-jointed  pubescent  bristle  on  the  back,  the 
first  of  the  joints  being  very  minute.  The  fore  body  is  oblong,  whitish  on  the  sides, 
with  three  faint,  interrupted  dusky  stripes  upon  the  back.  The  hind  body  is  shining 
gray,  rather  small  and  elliptical,  tapering  to  the  apex,  with  a  black  stripe  down  the 
back,  the  edges  of  the  segments  and  the  region  of  the  scutel  being  also  black.  The 
two  rings  are  large,  transparent,  iridescent,  laid  the  one  upon  the  other  in  repose,  the 
longitudinal  veins  extending  to  the  margin,  with  two  transverse  yeinlets  in  the  disk. 
The  poieers  are  pale  yellowish.  The  six  Tegs  are  black  and  bristly,  the  feet  five-jointed, 
ending  in  two  little  claws  and  two  large  pale  leathery  lobes. 

The  fimale  is  of  a  uniform  ash-gray  color,  excepting  the  silvery-white  fiuse  and  pale 
sides  of  the  fore  body.  The  eyes  are  widely  apart,  with  a  broad  black  stripe  between 
them,  which  is  ahaded  into  chestnut  color  in  front.  The  hind  body  is  larger  than  in 
the  male  and  conical  toward  its  apex.  The  wings  have  a  tinge  of  yellowish  at  their 
bases.  The  species  measures  0.22  inch  in  length  and  0.45  inch  in  width  across  the  ex« 
tended  wings. 

Remedies. — The  best  preventive  is  undoubtedly  early  sowing  and  the 
rotation  of  crops ;  while  infected  roots  should  be  pulled  up  and  burned 
with  the  maggots  in  them,  hot  water  should  be  poured  on  the  roots, 
and  salt  and  lime  applied. 

The  Radish  Seed- Weevil. — Devouring  the  seeds,  gnawing  a  hole  through  the  side 
of  the  pod ;  the  small  white  grub  of  a  pale-gray,  broad,  short  weevil. 

In  the  year  1857  I  found  in  Maine  upon  the  radish-leaves  a  specimen 
of  a  weevil,  which  I  cannot  distinguish  by  Curtis's  description  and  fig- 
ure from  the  European  Ceutorhynchus  assimilia  Payk. 

In  Europe  this  weevil  wa«  first  observed  among  turnip-seed,  where,  as 
a  white  maggot,  it  devours  the  seed  in  the  pods;  when  fully  fed  it  gnawa 
a  hole  through  the  side  of  the  pod,  out  of  which  it  escapes,  and  makes- 
its  way  into  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  where  ii 
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forms  a  brown,  oval  cocoon  of  grains  of  dirt.    Here  it  remains  three 
weeks  in  the  papa  state,  and  by  the  third  week  in  Jnly  the  beetle 

appears.  Mr.  Curtis,' 
whose  aoooant  we 
have  reproduced, 
thinks  that  the  female 
lays  its  egiirs  in  the 
embryo  pods. 

As  it  has  not  before 
been  noticed  in  this 
country,  and  may  be- 
come in  future  yean 
more   or    less   of  a 

Flo.32.-<..beetle;clarv.;6,pap.;*,podwithholeootofPlaff?ei^e  give  a 
which  the  grub  has  come ;  d,  earthen  cocood.  From  Cartis.  brief  description  01 
The  right-hand  figure  drawn  from  an  American  specimen,      the  insect : 

Description, — ^The  beetle  is  minnte  and  pale  gray,  with  a  remarkably  long,  slender, 
curved  snout,  from  the  middle  of  which  arise  the  long  elbowed,  slender  antennae ;  the 
basal  joint  is  long  and  slender  and  succeeded  by  seven  spherical  joints ;  the  oval  clob 
pale  at  tip,  consisting  of  four  joints.  The  body  is  black,  but  so  densely  covered  with 
gray,  flattened  hair  and  scales  that  it  seems  to  be  uniformly  pale  gray.  These  hairB 
become  broad,  flattened  scales  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  prothorax  is  triangular, 
seen  Irom  above,  swollen  on  the  sides,  and  the  head,  exclusive  of  the  snout,  is  very 
small.  The  body  behind  is  unusually  broad ;  the  wing-covers  have  each  nine  (Curtu 
mentions  only  eight)  longitudinal,  fine,  punctate  furrows,  the  ridges  between  being 
much  flattened.  The  legs  are  rather  short,  and  pale  gray,  like  the  reet  of  the  body. 
Curtis  mentions  that  the  hindermost  thighs  have  a  short,  thick  tooth  beneath.  I  find 
one  on  the  thighs  of  both  the  middle  and  hind  legs.  However,  the  insect  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  European  species,  untilproved  otherwise  by  comparison 
of  speciroess,  as  it  has  probably  been  imported  in  radish  and  turnip  seed. 

INSECTS  mPESTINa  LETTUCE. 

The  Lettuce  Earth-Louse,  Rhizobius  laduca  Fitch. — On  the  roots  of  lettnce  often 
in  great  numbers;  very  small, oval,  white  and  pale-yellow  lice,  with  dusky  legs  and 
antenna),  their  bodies  dusted  over  with  a  white  powder. 

These  little  lice  belong  to  tbe  family  of  tme  plant-lice  (Aphtda)^  bat 
are  always  wingless,  and  with  more  of  a  white  powder  on  the  body  than 
nsual  in  the  family,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  cocoas  or  scale-insects. 
These  little  root-lice  cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  lettuce,  appearing 
soon  after  tbe  plants  are  up,  and  becoming  more  numerous  toward  the 
end  of  the  season.  I  have  found  them  on  tbe  roots  of  the  aster,  and 
they  also  occur  on  those  of  the  verbena.  By  watering  the  earth  around 
the  plants  with  tobacco-water  they  can  be  easily  destroyed. 


INSECTS  INFESTING  ASPARAOUS. 

TiiR  European  Asparagus-Beetle,  Crioceria  asparagi  Linn. — Eating  irregnlar. 
rounded  holes  in  the  bark ;  an  oblong,  shining  blue-black  beetle  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  red  prothorax  and  head  and  three  bright-yellow  spots  on  each  wing-^orer; 
with  a  Hoft-bodied  larva,  thrice  as  long  as  thick,  larger  behind,  of  a  dull  aah-grajor 
obscure  olive,  with  a  black  head  and  legs. 

This  beetle  was  first  found  in  New  York  in  1868  or  1859,  and  in  18© 
became  very  destructive  on  Long  Island.  Early  in  May,  soon  after  tbe 
season  for  cutting  the  asparagus  for  the  market  has  beean,  these  beetles, 
says  Fitch,  come  forth  from  their  winter-quarters  and  commence  feed- 
ing upon  it,  gnawing  and  marring  it,  and  scattering  their  eggs  upon 
the  stalks.  The  eggs  are  dark  brown,  small,.and  are  attached  to  the 
fitulk  or  leaves.    They  hatch  in  eight  days,  and  the  larva  becomes  fiiDf 
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fed  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  grab  feeds  apon  the  asparagasj  gnawing 
througli  the  outer  bark,  '*  preferring  the  tender  bark  on  the  ends  of  the 
stalks  and  on  the  branches  to  the  more  tough  and  stringy  bark  toward 
the  base  of  the  stem."  In  about  thirty  days  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid  the  beetle  appears,  and  is  found  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
hibernating  in  the  winter  in  crevices  in  fences,  etc.  The  beetles  "  feed 
upon  the  bark,  eating  irregular  oval  or  oblong  holes  through  it,  length- 
wise of  the  stalks,  and  varying  in  size  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  These  holes  are  most  numerous  toward  the  top  of 
the  stalks  and  on  the  branches,  where,  frequently,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bark  is  consumed." 

Description  of  the  larva. — It  attains  a  length  of  about  a  Quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  of 
an  obscure  olive  or  dnll  ash-gray  color,  often  with  a  blackish  stripe  along  the  middle 
of  the  back.  It  is  soft  and  of  a  flesh-like  consistency,  about  three  times  as  long  as 
thick,  thickest  back  of  the  middle,  with  the  body  much  wrinkled  transversely.  The 
head  is  black  and  shining,  and  the  neck,  which  is  thicker  than  the  head,  has  two  shin- 
ing black  spots  above.  Tliree  pairs  of  legs  are  placed  anteriorly  upon  the  breast,  and 
are  of  the  same  shining  black  color  with  the  head.  As  will  be  seen  when  it  is  crawling, 
the  lar\'a  clings  also  with  the  tip  end  of  its  body,  and  all  along  its  under  side  may  then 
be  seen  two  rows  of  small  tubercles^  slightly  projecting  from  the  surface,  which  serve 
as  prologs  in  addition  to  the  tip  of  its  body.  Above  tnese  tubercles  on  each  side  is  a 
row  of  elevated  shining  dots  like  warts,  above  which  the  breathing-pores  appear  like 
a  row  of  minute  black  dots. 

The  beetle  is  oblong,  blue-black,  the  prothorax  bright  tawny-red ;  the  wing-covers 
broadly  bordered  with  orange-yellow,  while  along  the  middle  is  a  row  of  three  lemon- 
yellow  spots.  The  legs  and  under  side  of  the  body  are  shining  blue-black,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  dull  vellowish  band  below  the  kuees,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the 
base  of  the  hind  thighs. — (Fitch.) 

Remedy. — Hand-picking  and  the  aid  of  hens  and  chickens. 

INSECTS  INFESTma  THE  CAREOT  AND  PARSNIP. 

The  Paksnip-Bdttekfly,  Papilio  aaterias  Drury. — Feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
carrot,  parsley,  and  parsnips ;  a  large  yellow  caterpillar,  smooth,  cylindrical,  striped  and 
spotted  with  black,  and  changing  to  a  large  and  black  swallow-tailed  butterfly,  spotted 
with  yellow. 

Our  Idrge,  common  asterias  butterfly  is  not  usually  common  enough  to 
be  injurious,  but  is  liable  in  certain  seasons  to  be  locally  so.  It  appears 
in  the  Northern  States  in  June,  when  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  carrot,  parsley,  and  parsnip.  From  this  brood  a  new  set  of  butter- 
flies appear  in  August.  The  larva  is  yellow,  striped  and  spotted  with 
black,  and  when  irritated,  pushes  out  from  a  slit  just  behind  the  head  a 
V-shaped,  yellow,  fleshy  scent-organ,  used  as  a  means  of  defense.  The 
chrysalis  is  free,  attached  by  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  supported  by 
a  loose  silken  thread,  which  is  passed  over  the  back.  It  has  two  ear-like 
projections  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  a  prominence  on  the  back  of 
the  thorax.    It  lives  in  this  state  from  nine  to  fifteen  days. 

The  butterfly  is  black,  with  a  row  of  yellow  spots  across  the  wing  and 
a  similar  row  near  the  hinder  edge,  with  a  row  of  large  blue  patches  on 
the  hind  wings  between  the  two  rows  of  yellow  spots.  The  female  is 
larger  and  differs  from  the  male  in  wanting  the  inner  row  of  yellow  spots 
on  the  fore  wings.  The  wings  expand  from  3J-4  inches.  The  obvious 
remedy  is  hand-picking.  A  large  ichneumon  fly,  Trogon  exesorius^  preys 
upon  it. 

The  seeds  of  these  umbelliferous  plants  are  often  infested  by  minute 
weevils,  flies,  and  small  moths,  but  we  know  as  yet  but  little  about 
them. 
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nCSECTS  JSFESSJdG  THE  PEA. 


The  Fea-Wee\'IL,  BnuAms  pUi  Linn.  (Fia.  33).— Infesting  aeed-pca«r  lirins  in  the  pet 
ita  whole  life:  a  nistj  hlack  weevil- like  beetle,  spotted  with  lighter  ihade*;  a  little 
OTer  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  pea-weevil  belongs  to  a  small  fomily  of  beetles  called  BruckidOj 
from  BrnckuSj  the  name  of  the  priocipal  genas,  of  which  there  are  300 
species  kDowD.  They  differ  from  the  troe  weevils  in  the  proboscis  being 
folded  on  the  chest,  the  antennae  being  short  and  straight  and  inserted 
in  a  cavity  next  to  the  eyes.  The  beetles  are  short  and  broad,  and  are 
noted  for  their  activity  and  readiness  to  take  flight  when  disturbed. 
The  ];>ea-weevil  is  oval  in  form,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  rnsty 
black,  with  a  white  sjiot  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  prothorax,  and  four 
or  five  white  dots  behind  the  middle  of  each  elytron  and  a  T-sbaped 
white  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

They  frequent  the  j)esk  during  and  just  after  the  flowering  season. 
Harris  states  that  ^' after  the  pea- vines  have  flowered,  and  while  the  pods 
are  young  and  tender,  and  the  peas  within  them  are  just  beginning  to 
swell,  the  beetles  gather  upon  them,  and  deix>sit  their  tiny  egg%  singly 
in  the  punctures  or  wounds  which  they  make  upon  the  surface  of  the 

pods."  Other  authors 
state  that  with  their 
beak  they  puncture  the 
base  of  the  flower  and 
lay  an  egg  in  the  pnnct- 
/ure.  Kiley  tells  us  in 
his  Third  Report  (p.  47) 
that  ^^  the  eggs  are  deep 
yellow,  0.035  inch  long, 
three  times  as  long  as 
wide,  fusiform,  poinied 

Tig.  33.— Pea- Weevil,  natural  size;  &,  much  enlarged;  c,|°  ^^^^j  blunt  behind, 
larva,  natural  size  and  enlarged :  d,  popa  Been  from  above,  but  larger  anteriorly 
natural  size  and  enlarged;  g,  the  beetle  coming  out  of  than  posteriorly.  They 
tbo  i»fca  (after  Curtis) ;  /,  egg  (after  Kiley).  ^^  fastened  tO  the  pod 

by  some  viscid  fluid  which  dries  white  and  glistens  like  silk.  As  the 
operation  of  depositing  is  only  occasionally  noticed  during  cloudy 
weather,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  takes  place  for  the  most  part  by 
night.  If  i>ea*vines  are  carefully  examined  in  this  latitude  (Missouri) 
during  the  month  of  June,  the  "pods  will  often  be  found  to  have  from 
one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  such  eggs  upon  them,  and  the  black  hesA 
of  the  future  larva  may  frequently  be  noticed  through  the  delicate 
shell.  ♦  •  •  •  The  newly-hatched  larva  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color 
with  a  black  head,  and  it  makes  a  direct  cut  through  the  pod  into  the 
nenn\st  pea.  the  hole  soon  filling  up  in  the  pod,  and  leaving  but  a  mere 
8p(?ck,  not  80  large  as  a  pin-hole,  in  the  pea."  The  cylindricsU,  thick, 
lleshy  grill)  hatches,  and  perforates  the  pod,  entering  the  pea,  and  there 
lives  (Hitil  it  changes  to  a  weevil }  and  in  stored  peas,  hibernates  within 
them.  Their  presence  in  the  pea  may  be  detected  by  a  discoloration 
made  by  the  larva  within,,  corresponding  to  a  dark  spot  on  the  peat 
The  grub  becomes  fully  grown  by  the  time  the  pea  ripens  and  dries.  It 
then  !)()res  a  round  hole  i'rom  the  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  pea,  leaving 
the  hull  and  gener<illy  the  germ  untouched;  hence  infested  peas  will 
spring  ui>  and  grow.  The  grub  changes  to  a  pupa  within  the  pea  in  the 
autumn,  and  before  the  spring  casts  its  skin,  becomes  a  weevil,  and 
gnaws  a  hole  through  the  pea ;  it  often  does  not  appear  until  after  the 
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pea  is  planted.  Sometimes  every  pea  in  a  pod  contains  a  grab.  So 
numerous  at  times  is  it  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pea  has  been  aban- 
doned. By  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  pea  it  causes  a  great  loss  in 
the  crop. 

The  pea-weevil  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Southern  and  Central  Europe.  It  was  first  noticed  by  gardeners  as 
injurious  in  Pennsylvania,  but  is  now  abundant  all  over  the  Northern 
and  Western  States. 

Remedies, — ^The  seed  should  be  kept  sealed  up  in  tin  cans  over  one  year 
before  planting.  In  this  way  the  weevils,  which  live  but  a  single  year, 
would  die  before  being  liberated.  It  is  also  customary  to  soak  peas  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  planting;  by  so  doing  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  will  be  hastened  and  the  peas  get  their  growth  in  part 
before  the  weevils  attack  them.  As  the  weevils  appear  only  once  during 
the  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  pea  usually  flowers,  if  a  second  crop 
is  planted,  they  will  be  free  fk'om  the  attacks  of  weevils. 

The  crow  blackbird  is  known  to  destroy  great  numbers  of  weevils  in 
spring,  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  splits  open  the  green  pods  in  search  for 
£rub& 

INSECTS  INFESTING  THE  BEAN. 

The  Bean-Wkevil,  Bruchus  fahce  Biley  (Fig.  34). — iDJoring  beans  in  the  same 
manner  as  peasi  except  that  the  beans  are  tenanted  by  several  weevils ;  a  similar  bot 
flmalier  weevil. 

This  very  destructive  weevil  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Riley,  to  be  indig- 
•enous,  and  has  become  injurious  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Missouri,  bidding  fair  to  become  a  most 
formidable  pest  of  our  bean-crop.  Mr.  Angus  has  be^n 
the  first  to  detect  its  ravages,  having  found  it  to  be 
already  very  destructive  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  Sev- 
eral years  since  he  sent  me  specimens,  and  in  1870 
wrote  me  more  particularly  about  its  ravages,  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  I  also  send  you  a  sample  of  beans,  which  I 
think  will  startle  you,  if  you  have  not  seen  such  be- 
fore. I  discovered  this  beetle  in  the  kidney  or  bush 
beans  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  greatly  on 
the  increase  every  year  since.  I  might  say  much  on 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  us  in  the  cultivation  of  Fig.  34.— Grub  of 
this  important  garden  and  farm  product,  if  the  work  Bean-Weevil. 
of  this  insect  is  not  cut  short  by  some  means  or  other.  The  pea  bruchus 
is  bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse.'' 

DeacriptioH^—It  closely  resembles  the  pea- weevil  (Bruchus  pisi).  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  pea- weevil,  measuring  0.15  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  latter  is  0.20  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Compared  with  that  insect,  it  is  lighter  and  more  uniform  in  color,  be- 
ing of  a  tawny-gray,  without  the  white  spots  so  conspicuous  in  B,  pisi*  The  uniform 
tawny-gray  elytra  are  spotted  with  a  few  oblong  dark  spots,  situated  between  the 
strisB ;  the  antennse  also  differ  in  having  the  four  basal  Joints  more  reddish  than  in  B, 
pisif  while  the  terminal  joint  is  red,  being  blackish-brown  in  B,  pisi.  The  fore  legs  are 
much  redder,  and  the  two  hind  pairs  are  reddish  where  they  are  dark  brown  in  B.  piH, 
The  spine  ou  the  hind  femora  is  smaller  but  longer,  and  the  antennse  are  flatter,  the 
joints  being  farther  separated,  and  the  whole  body  narrower  than  in  B,  pUi, 

The  larva  (Fig.  33)  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  footless,  and  about  -f  inch  long.  The  pupa 
is  white,  and  measures  0.17  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  is  laid  upon  the  breast, 
the  red  tip  of  the  mandibles  reachiog  to  the  base  of  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  of  feet. 
The  two  front  pair  of  legs  are  folded  on  the  breast  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  the 
tarsi  of  the  second  pair  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  while 
the  hind  pair  are  concealed  beneath  the  wings.  The  elytra  are  laid  along  the  side  of 
the  body,  directed  obliquely  downward,  and  are  marked  with  deep  longitudinal  ribs ; 
the  under  or  hind  pair  of  wings,  which  are  much  narrower  than  the  elytra,  project 
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beyond  the  elytra,  nearly  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  eyee  are  dark 
and  conspicaoQSy  being  red,  boraeshoe-like  spota.  The  antenns  are  laid  upward  and 
backwaru  on  the  base  of  the  elytra  and  behind  the  legs.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen  ia 
smooth  and  nnarmed.    Length,  0.17  of  an  inch. 

The  chrysalis  lies  in  a  cavity  in  tbe  bean  just  large  enoagh  to  receive 
its  body,  there  being  as  many  as  eight  or  twelve  in  a  single  bean.  (Fig.  — .) 
This  cavity  is  indicated  by  a  round,  sometimes  oval,  semi-transparent 
spot  0.08  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  insect  escaping  through  a  thin  orbic- 
ular, almost  transparent,  lid,  previously  gnawn  b}-  the  larva,  which  falls 
off  when  the  beetle  emerges.  The  chrysalis  is  surrounded  by  a  thin 
cocoon  like  case,  consisting  of  the  castings  of  the  larva  (which  are  long^ 
cylindrical,  when  highly  magnified),  closely  packed  together. 

Though  most  of  the  pupab  had,  November  25,  changed  to  beetles, 
which  had  deserted  the  beans,  many  had  not  changed,  and  two  or  three 
out  of  the  whole  lot  were  in  the  semi-pupa  state,  the  head  and  posterior 
part  of  the  body  being  unchanged.  By  this  we  could  determine  that 
the  larva  closely  resembled  the  larva  of  the  true  weevils  in  form.  It  is 
a  short,  thick,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  footless  white  grub.  The  tip  of  its 
abdomen  is  rather  blunt ;  its  head  is  rather  small,  white,  with  a  pale 
yellowish  clypeus,  while  the  mandibles  are  flat,  short,  and  broad  and  red 
in  color.  The  mdimcDtarv  antennsB  form  a  flattened  round  area  on 
each  side  of  the  clypeus.  The  segments  of  the  body  are  not  convex, 
being  rather  flattened,  but  the  sutures  are  slightly  impressed.  The  body 
is  a  little  flattened  beneath  and  very  convex  above,  while  the  lateral  or 
pleural  region  of  the  body  is  well  marked.  Length,  0.16 ;  thickness,  0.07 
of  an  inch. 

Remedies, — The  best  remedy  against  its  attacks  is  to  carefully  exam- 
ine the  beans  in  the  autumn  and  before  sowing  time,  when  their  pres- 
ence can  be  easily  detected  by  the  transparent  spots  made  by  the  larva. 
These  should  "be  burned,  and  such  beans  as  are  apparently  uninjured 
should  be  soaked  for  a  minute  in  boiling-hot  water,  so  that  no  beetles 
be  overlooked. 

Another  Bruchus  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Colorado  has  been  sent 
me  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  and  is  Bruchus prosopis  Le  Oonte  (Fig.  35). 

As  it  is  liable  to  attack  the  pea  or  bean  in  Colorado  and  the 
Western  Territories,  I  add  a  description  and  figure  of  it.    It 
resembles  Bruchus  fabcBj  the  body  being  of  nearly  the  same 
proportions.    It  is  larger  than  that  species,  but  the  mark- 
ings are  very  similar.    It  may  be  distinguished,  however,  by 
the  entire  under  side  of  the  body  being  uniformly  whitish. 
Length,  0.20  inch.    Another  s))ecies,  like  the  other  kindly 
identified  for  me  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Horn,  is  Bruchus  amicus 
Horn.    It  was  inclosed  in  the  same  bottle  with  B^prasapis. 
Fio.  35.— 5rM-  ^^  ™^y  *^  ^"^  ^  distinguished  by  its  uniformly  slate- 
chu8  proaopu  gray  color  above  and  beneath,  not  being  spotted  as  usual 
Le  C.  in  the  genus.    It  is  slightly  smaller  thsLU  prosopis. 

The  Bran  Leaf-Hopper,  Empoafabce  (Harris). — PaDctaring  the  leaves,  caasing  them 
to  wither  and  die,  and  the  pods  to  become  roagh  and  scarred ;  a  small  pale-green  leaf- 
hopper. 

As  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  this  insect,  I  copy  Harris's 
account  and  description  of  it:  '^I  have  found  that  the  Windsor  bean,  a 
variety  of  the  Vicia  faha  of  LinnsBus,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
species  of  leaf-hopper,  particularly  during  dry  seasons,  and  when  culti- 
vated in  light  soils.  In  the  early  part  of  summer  the  insects  are  so 
small  and  so  light-colored  that  they  easily  escape  observation,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  beans  are  usually  large  enoagh 
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to  be  gathered  for  the  table,  that  the  ravages  of  the  insects  leads  to 
their  discovery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pods  will  then  be  found  to 
be  rough,  aud  covered  with  little  dark-colored  dots  or  scars,  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  unusually  spongy  and  not  well  filled.  On  opening 
these  spongy  pods  we  find  that  the  beans  have  not  grown  to  their  proper 
size,  and  if  they  are  left  on  the  plant  they  cease  to  enlarge.  At  the 
same  time  the  leaves,  pods,  and  stalks  are  more  or  less  infested  with 
little  leaf-hoppers,  not  fully  grown,  and  unprovided  with  wings.  Usually 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August  the  insects  come  to 
their  growth  and  acquire  their  wings;  but  the  mischief  at  this  time  is 
finished,  and  the  plants  have  suffered  so  much  that  all  prospect  of  a 
second  crop  of  beans  from  new  shoots,  produced  after  the  old  stems  are 
cut  down,  is  frustrated. 

These  leaf  hoppers  have  the  same  agility  in  their  motions,  and  appar- 
ently the  same  habits,  as  the  vine-hoppers;  but  in  the  perfect  state  they 
are  longer,  more  slender,  and  much  more  delicate.  They  are  of  a  pale- 
green  color;  the  wing-covers  and  wings  are  transparent  and  colorless; 
and  the  last  joint  of  the  hind  feet  is  bluish.  The  head,  as  seen  from 
above,  is  crescent-shaped,  and  the  two  eyelets  are  situated  on  its  front 
edge.  The  male  has  two  long  recurved  feathery  threads  at  the  extremity 
of  the  body.  The  length  of  this  species  is  rather  more  than  one-tenth, 
but  less  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  may  be  called  Tetti- 
goniafabce.  Probably  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  same  way  as  the  vine- 
hopper. 

INSECTS  INJURING    THE  SQUASH  AND    PUMPKIN. 

The  Squash-Borer,  JEgeria  (MeUttia)  cucurbita?  Harris  (Fifr.  36).— Often  suddenly 
killing  the  vine ;    a  borer  in   the  stalk,  short  and 
thick,  with  a  dark  head  and  a  dark  horny  patch  just 
behind  it ;  changing  to  a  beautiful  narrow-winged, 
orange-colored  moth  spotted  with  black. 


During  the  last  of  summer  when  the  vines 
are  nearly  fully  grown  and  the  squashes  have 
nearly  attained  their  full  size,  they  suddenly 
die  as  if  cut  off  at  the  roots.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  caterpillar  of  the  beautiful  moth  here  Fig. 36.-Squash  Borer;  a,  grub, 
figured.  This  JEgerian  appears  in  New  England  from  July  10  to  Au- 
gust 15,  when  it  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  stalk  of  the  vine  close  to  the 
roots.  The  larva  on  hatching  bores  into  the  stalk,  and  when  nearly 
grown  occupies  the  center  near  the  ground,  devouring  the  interior, 
and  thus  killing  the  plant.  Here  it  lives  until  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October,  when  it  either  deserts  the  vine  and  spins  a 
rade  earthen  cocoon  near  the  roots,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  remains 
in  the  hollow  it  has  made  in  the  stalk,  and  then  changes  to  a  chrysalis. 
From  this  fact  the  means  of  prevention  against  its  attacks  are  com- 
paratively easy,  for  if  the  vines  are  collected  and  burned  in  the  autumn, 
in  many  cases  the  worms  or  chrysalides  will  be  destroyed  with  them. 

Description. — ^The  larva  is  a  short,  thick,  fleshy,  white  caterpillar,  with  short  legs, 
and  a  dusky  head,  with  a  horny  dark  scale  on  the  segment  next  behind  it.  Toe 
moth  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  a  member  of  the  family  of  ^geriansj  in  which 
the  wings  are  very  narrow.  The  body,  for  one  of  this  family,  is  unusually  thick.  It 
is  dark  green  with  a  bluish  tint.  The  antennce  are  steel-blue.  In  the  male  the 
antennsB  are  pectinated,  and  the  abdomen  dark  above.  In  the  female  the  abdomen 
is  orange-red  above  and  beneath,  except  on  the  basal  segment ;  on  the  upper  side  are 
five  large  dark  spots.  The  legs  in  both  sexes  are  thick,  with  dense  stiif  hairs,  black 
and  orange,  forming  brushes,  some  white  hairs,  and  four  stiff  spines;  a  large  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  hind  legs  and  on  the  l)reast.  Head  in  front  white;  palpi, 
orange.    It  expands  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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The  Striped  Squash-Beetle,  Didbroiica  vUtata  Fabricius  (Figj.  37).— Appearing  on 
the  squash  pnmpkin,  cucamber,  and  melon  vines  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  np,  eating 
holes  in  the  leaves  and  killing  the  yonng  plant ;  a  small  yellow-striped  beetlOi  whose 
larva  is  a  long,  slender  grab,  which  bores  in  the  roots  in  Jane  and  Jaly. 

This  universal  pest  is  so  familiar  in  the  Northern  States  as  to  scarcely 
need  description.  The  beetle  hibernates  under  leaves  or  in  the  crev- 
ices in  the  bark  of  trees  or  in 
fences,  apx)earing  among  tbe 
earliest  insects  of  spring,  at 
the  time  that  the  shad-bush 
(Amelanchier  canddensia)  is  in 
blossom,  on  the  pollen  of  whose 
flowers  it  feeds,  afterward  de- 
c  />^^'  serting  wild  flowers  for  the 

Fig.    37. — Striped   Squash-Beetle;  a,   larva;   ft,  garden.     As SOOn  as  the  seed- 

pupa  0,  adult ;  cf,  i^-spotted  Deabrotica.  leaves  of  the  squash,  pump- 
kin, melon,  or  cucumber  are  formed,  and  even  before  they  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  devour  them,  and  until  the  plant  is  about 
six  inches  high  it  is  liable  to  be'devoured  by  them.  I  take  the  follow- 
ing account  in  part  from  my  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects."  Dr. 
H.  Shimer  has  given  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  insect  in  its 
different  stages.  He  states  that  the  grub,  in  June  and  July,  ^^  eats 
the  bark  and  often  perforates  and  hollows  out  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  which  is  beneath  the  ground,  and  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  root, 
and  occasionally,  when  the  supply  below  fails,  we  find  them  in  the  vine 
just  above  the  ground."  It  hibernates  in  the  pupa  state.  "The  larva 
arrives  at  maturity  in  about  a  month  after  the  egg  is  laid ;  it  remains 
in  the  pupa  state  about  two  weeks,  and  the  beetle  probably  lives  several 
days  before  depositing  her  eggs,  so  that  one  generation  is  in  existence 
about  two  mouths,  and  we  can  only  have  two,  never  more  than  three, 
broods  in  one  season."  Dr.  Shimer  bas  found  them  boring  in  the  squash 
and  musk-melon  vines  as  late  as  October  1.  A  generation  appears  in 
two  months,  and  there  are  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Naturalist  (vol.  v,  p.  217),  Dr.  Shimer 
gives  further  information  concerning  the  habits  of  this  beetle.  The  eggs, 
he  says,  are  deposited  on  the  root  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  on 
the  root  just  below  the  upper  loose  particles  of  earth,  for  although  the 
perfect  beetle  does  not  burrow  into  the  compact  ground,  yet  it  often  is 
found  down  along  the  stem  or  root,  just  below  the  surface,  under  the 
loose,  dry  clots  or  finer  particles  of  earth  which  are  not  presided  closely 
or  beaten  down  by  rains  and  hardened  in  drying. 

Deacripfion  of  the  larva. — It  is  a  long,  slender,  white,  cylindrical  grub,  with  a  small, 
brownish  head.  The  prothorax  is  coreous.  The  thoracic  legs  are  very  slender,  pale 
brown ;  the  end  of  the  body  is  suddenly  truncated,  with  a  small  prop-leg  beneath. 
Above  is  an  articular  brown  space,  growing  black  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  pair  of 
upcurved,  vertical,  slender,  black  ciiines.  It  is  0.40  of  an  inch  long.  In  its  boring 
habits,  and  its  remarkably  lonc^,  cylindrical,  soft,  white  body  this  larva  widely  differs 
from  that  of  Gallerucaftto  which  the  beetle  is  closely  allied.  The  pupa  is  0.17  of  an  inch 
long,  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ending  in  two  long  acute  spines  arising  from 
a  common  base. 

A  Tachina  parasite  {Melanoshora  diahroticas  Shimer)  preys  upon  this 
beetle  in  the  adult  state,  materially  reducing  its  numbers.  A  single 
maggot  fills  almost  the  entire  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  its  host,  the 
beetle.  When  about  to  transform  into  the  pupa,  the  maggot  leaves  the 
body  of  the  fly,  and  its  pupa-case  is  found  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  fly  appearing  late  in  July. 
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Demription  of  llelanoepliofa  diabroUea  Sblmer. — Pitch  btooh.  Eyes  ftnd  proboscis  light 
brunn.  Haltera  pale  browaUh.  A  oresceDtio  liae  on  each  side  of  tbe  face  bordering 
the  eye,  almost  meetloK  id  the  medial  liue,  lilTery-Rray-  Aaterlor  portion  and  allies 
of  tbe  prothoraz  in  sotne  lljtbts  give  the  same  InstroDs  grey  reflectiona  as  tbe  face :  in 
others,  blackish.  Boily  moderately  olotbed  ivitb  aCiff  Dlack  spines,  Wiogs  hyaliae, 
iridesceot,  with  a  smuky  yellowish  shade  toward  the  base.  Expanse  of  wings,  0.24  of 
an  inch;  wldthof  wing, O.Odof  an  inch  ;  length  of  body,  0.13-0.15  of  an  inch;  desoTibed 
from  five  dry  specimeDS. — (Shimer.) 

Dr.  Shinier  has  also  foaud  a  small  red  mite 
attached  to  the  jxisterior  f  nd  of  the  body  of 
the  beetle,  which  ia  very  anuoying  to  its  host. 

Bemedwi. — Coveriug  the  vines  with  cotton  , 
or  a  high  frame  covered  with  muslin  or  milli- 
uet  is  the  only  sare  preventive,  while  pow- 
dered charcoal,  hellebore,  or  lime  may  Le 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves.  Mr.  Greforj-,  says 
the  American  Agriculturist,  "relies  u])on 
plaster  or  oyster-shell  lime,  which  may  be 

shakeu  from  a  small  sieve  while  the  leaves  ^     „,    .„    t.  ..     ,  ^ 

are  wet  with  dew  or  raiD;  to  be  applied  as  ^'^  *^"iJ^^nK 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up.     He  objects  to  the 

use  of  air-slacked  stone-lime  as  it  is  apt  to  be  too  caustic  and  lujnres 
the  plant." 

The  SquASH-RDG,  Coreu*  tn'tti*  De  Oeer  (Fig.  39).— Sncklue  the  sap  of  tbesteme; 
large  black  bugs,  oiCeu  surrounding  iu  large  oumbers  the  stems  of  sqaash-Tines  in 

While  tbe  sqaasb-beetle  is  a  coleopterons  insect,  the  large  black  bag 
which  is  60  abandaot  aud  destrnctire  to  the  sqaash  is 
hetnipterons  insect,  not  having  free-biting  jaws  as  in    ' 
beetles,  but  a  long,  slender,  sharp  beak,  lying,  when  a' 
on  the  breast,  which  it  thrusts  into  tbe  stem  o    '     " 
of  its  food-plant. 

I  extract  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  "  Guide  t 
the  Study  of  Insects."  The  squash-bug  is  very  destructive 
to  squash-vines,  collecting  in  great  nnmbers  around  the 
stem  near  the  ground  and  sucking  the  sap  with  Us  stent  fio.  i.. 
beak.  It  is  a  large,  blackish-brown  insect,  six-tentbs  of  B<>g.o 
an'inch  long,  and  dirty  yellowish  beneath.  It  hibernates  in  the  adult 
condition,  leaving  tbe  plants  in  October.  About  the  last  of  June  the 
sexes  meet,  and  the  females  "lay  their  eggs  iu  little  patches,  fastening 
them  with  a  gummy  substance  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Tbe  eggs 
are  round  and  flattened  on  two  sides  and  are  soon  hatched.  The  young 
bugs  are  proportionally  shorter  and  more  ronnded  than  the  perfect 
insects,  are  of  a  pale  B»h  color,  and  have  quite  large  antennee^  the  joints 
of  which  are  somewhat  flattened.  As  they  grow  older  and  increase  ia 
size,  aft«r  molting  their  skins  a  few  times,  tbey  become  more  oval  ia 
form,  and  the  under  side  of  their  bodies  gradually  accfDires  a  dull  ocher- 
yellow  color."  (Harris's  Treatise).  The  young  attack  the  leaves,  causing 
them  to  wither.  Successive  broods  are  said  to  appear  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  odor  of  this  bag  is  very  offensive.  Professor  Verriel  has  found, 
with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  that  the 
odor  of  this  and  other  bemipterous  insects  bears  the  most  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  formate  of  amylic  ether.  It  is  probable  that  this  substance 
is  its  most  essential  and  active  ingredient. 

Remedies. — This  insect  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  can  readily  be  con- 
trolled by  hand-picking,  especially  when  fully  grown.    * 
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HEPOBT  UKITED   STATES   QEOLOQICAL  8UEVET. 

1  th« 

*^>  While  all  the  other  species  of  the  family  of  "lady-bird"  {Coc- 
jS/b^  dttetlida:)  are  caruivorous,  preyiug  on  otber  living  insects,  as 
i^0v  plaut-lice,  etc.,  the  present  species  is  iujurions  to  cucarbita- 
Flo  40  -  **<*n8  plants.  The  Iwetle  is  yellowish,  with  seven  large  black 
SniinOi  lr-  spots  ou  each  wing-cover.  "The  lai'va  is  yellow,  with  long, 
djuird.  browL,  branched  spines,  arranged  iu  rows  of  six  on  each 
Begment,  except  the  first  thoracic  segment,  which  has  only  four.  The 
pupa  instead  of  spiues  has  short  bristles,  especially  on  the  thorax." — 
(Osteusacker.)  Besides  this  beetle,  the  common  black  Hea-beetle,  Ualtica 
{Epithrix)  cucumetCs  Harris,  punctures  the  seed-leaves,  causing  at  times 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

Tlie  Pickle- Wo  KM,  rAaMirurn  NJftdnIJi  Cramer  (Fitc-  41.) — BoriDKcylindrical  boles  ia 
cucuDibera,  cBusiog  tlie  fruit  of  the  cucuiuber,  luelOD,  or  sqiiatsL  to  decay  ;  a  1>^0| 
greeDixb  yellow  caterpillar,  willi  a  pule  reddish  head. 

According  to  Riley,  the  pick- 
le-worm begins  to  appear  in 
the  latitude  of  Saint  Loais, 
Mo.,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  coutinnes  its  destructive 
vork  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
I  ber.  *'  They  bore  cylindrical 
holes  into  the  fruit  and  feed 
I  its  fleshy  parts.  They  are 
grass-feeders,  and  produce  a 
large   amount  of  soft    excre- 

ment.    IhavefoaQdasmaDyas 

-o  °  --^^^)     f'"!''  '1  *  medium-sized  cucum- 

•'«>    '""^^  '^*'"'  ^"**  *  single  worm  will 

fc;     ...  j,:a«ii_j,  (,f[gu  cause  the  fruit  to  rot. 

They  develop  very  rapidly,  aud 

Fto.  41.— n,  picWe-wonn;  SjlieHilandprothoracio  come  to  their  growth  ID  from 
Begment,  enlarKetl;  o,  d,  t,  f,  g,  markioga;  A,  three  tO  four  weeks.  When 
cocoon ;  i,  uialo  moth.— (After  Eiley.)  about  to  transform  they  for- 

Bake  the  fruit  in  which  they  had  burrowed,  and  drawing  together  portions 
of  some  leaf  that  lies  on  or  near  the  ground,  spin  a  slight  cocoon  of  wbit« 
silk.  Within  this  cocoon  they  soon  become  slender,  brown  chrysalides, 
with  the  head  parts  prolonged,  and  with  a  very  loug  ventral  sheath 
which  incloses  the  legs.  If  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  the  moths  issue 
in  from  eight  to  ten  days  afterward.  The  late  individuals,  however,  pass 
the  winter  within  their  cocoods  ;  though  from  the  fact  that  some  moths 
come  out  as  late  as  November,  1  iuler  that  they  may  also  winter  over 
in  the  moth  state."  (Kiley.)  The  moth  is  yellowish -brown,  with  golden, 
yellow  spots  on  the  lore  wings,  and  the  hind  wings  yellow,  with  a  broad, 
dark  border. 

liemedics. — The  cucumbers,  melons,  or  squashes  caii  be  examioetl  and 
the  iulested  ones  destroyed  with  the  worm  within. 

IKJUEING  THE  HOP. 


The  most  destructive  insect  of  the  hop  at  times  in  New  England  is  an 
aphis,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  exterminate.    The  best  wmedi-  is, 
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when  possible,  to  tnra  a  powerfal  stream  of  water  npon  tbe  leaves,  or 

to  sbower  tbem  with  soap-suils.    So  abuadant  is  it  iu  certain  years  ia 

^ew  Eglaud  that  the  hop-crop  baa 

almost  been  cut  off.    The  followiug 

flgjre  of  the  apple  aphis  is  Intro-  / 

ducetl  to  illustrate  the  usual  form  of  ^ 

the  plaut- louse. 

Thr  Hop  Catrrpiij^r,  Hgpena  Axmuli 
(Harris). — Devoiiriog  tLe  leitvea  in  Juuu, 
anil  aeaio  in  July  or  Aiignst ;  active,  slen- 
der,  gliuiB-fireeu  cateniillnrs,  wiib  but  four 
false  legB  aud  Daarly  half  aa  inch  loug. 

The  following  account  of  this  lle-  Fig.  J2.— Appls  Aphis,  natana  size  Mid 
structive  caterpillar  is  taken  from  my  enlarged. 

"Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects."  Late  in  Ifay  or  in  Jane,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  expand,  they  are  often  devoured  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  grnnt- 
motb,  which,  on  being  disturbed  is  very  active,  wriggling  off  the  leaf  to 
the  ground.  It  is  double-brooded,  the  first  lot  of  caterpillars  appearing 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  the  moths  flying  about  late  in  June  and 
early  in  July,  A  second  brooti  of  caterpillars  appear  in  July  and  Augnst, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  moth  flying  in  September.  When  the  caterpillar 
ia  fully  grown  it  forms  a  loose 
silken  cocoon  within  a  folded  | 
leaf  or  any  crevice,  the  moth  ap- 
pearing three  weeks  after.  I 
have  raised  aspeciesof  parasitic 
fly  (Tackina)  from  the  chrysali- 
des, which  probably  somewhat  Fig.  43.— Hop-vine  caterpillttr,  pupa,  and  motb, 
rednce  thenumberof  themoths.  Dataml  aue. 

Remedm. — Hand-picking  and  shaking  the  vines  vigoronsly  twice  a  day 
would,  if  systematically  pursued,  be  sufficient;  while,  in  addition,  show- 
ering the  leaves  with  whale-oil  soap,  or  a  simitar  wash,  would  be  effl* 
cacious. 

De$eription  of  iht  ealtrpiller. — Body  ioag  and  slender,  with  the  aegmeots  rather  con- 
vex, and  with  loug,  xpaise  liaira.  It  is  uniformly  of  a  glass;,  pea-green  color.  Tbe 
bewl  is  rather  large,  ami  deeply  divided  into  two  lohea  by  the  median  suture :  It  is  a 
little  moce  yell oitlsIi -green  than  tbe  body,  nhich  tapers  gradnally  ton-ard  the  tail, 
while  the  last  pair  of  legs  are  loug  and  slender.  Ab  there  ore  bnt  two  psiTa  of  abdom- 
inal legs,  tbe  caterpillar  walks  with  a  looping  gait  lilie  tbo  spaa  or  measuriug  worms. 
The  body  is  striped  with  a  narrow  whitish  Imo,  edged  broadly  below  with  dusky,  and 
with  two  white  lint-s  on  tbe  sides  of  the  body,  though  speciraeos  vary  in  the  number  of 
lines,  some  having  no  lateral  whitish  stripes.  It  ie  nearly  balf  an  inch  (0.45)  in  length. 
When  half-grown  tbe  caterpillar  is  of  a  pale,  livid,  flesh  color,  not  greenish,  with  m 
broad,  dark,  dorsal  lino,  bounded  on  each  Bide  by  a  nhitish  tine. 

Dnrriptiott  of  the  motli. — It  has  remarkably  long  feelers  (palpi),  and  when  the  wings 
are  folded  Is  triangular  in  outlike  like  tbo  Greek  letter  a.  It  is  marbled  with  gray 
beyond  tbo  middle  of  tbe  fore  wings,  with  a  distinct  oblique  gray  stripe  at  tbe  apex ; 
and  tbo  fore  wiQgs  are  crossed  by  two  wavy  blackisb  lines  formed  of  elevated  black 
tufts,  u'bile  there  are  two  similar  black  lulls  in  the  middle  of  tbe  wings;  tbe  bind 
wings  are  paler  than  tbo  rest  uf  the  nioth.    It  expands  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

The  Hop-Vink  H.iih-Stiif.ak  BUTTEnPi.v,  CranoUt  melixtit  (Hiibn.);  Thrcia  hamuli 
Harris. — Frequently  feeding  on  tbe  bends  of  the  hop ;  a  small,  short,  thick,  green  and 
downy  caicri'illftr  nith  very  short  legs,  trausforniing  into  a  small,  delicate, brow u  but- 
tenly  with  four  linear  tails,  tivo  on  each  hind  wing. 

As  I  have  never  seen  this  caterpillar,  my  account  ia  taken  from  that 
of  Harris.    All  he  says  of  the  larva  is  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Dncription  of  ihclntUtTfig. — The  wings  on  the  npper  side  are  dusky  brown,  with  a 
tut  of  blae-gray;  and,  in  tbe  males,  there  is  an  oval  darker  spot  near  the  front  edge; 
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tbe  bind  nings  have  two  abort,  tbread-like  liiilB,  tbe  inner  one  tbo  losgMt,  And  tipped 
with  vbite;  tJong  the  hind  margin  of  these  same  tringa  ia  b  rov  of  little  pale^lne 
Bputs,  iuteTTopted  by  a  large  orange-red  ctcscsnt  Incloaing  a  BDiall  bbtclc  spot;  tbe 
vinga  beneath  are  Hlatergray,  with  two  wavy  streaka  of  brown  «dged  on  one  aide  witb 
white,  and  on  the  hind  wings  an  orange-colored  spot  near  the  hind  angle,  and  a  larger 
epot  of  the  same  color  inclosing  a  hlaok  dot  just  before  tbe  tails.  It  expands  one  inch 
imd  one-tenth.  (Harris.)  It  ranges,  accoTdiiig  to  Boudder,  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the 
P)icifi(:,  and  ftxim  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  southward  to  Ven- 
ezuela. Besides  tbe  hop,  itfeedson  Cralwgus  apiifolUt,  Hypericant  aurram,  and  PfcoMof  •«. 
The  Semicolon  BuiTKitFi-T,  Pglygonia  (Grapta)  interro^atioiii*  (Falir.)- — A  brown 
caterpillar  with  a  red  bead  aud  pole-jellow  or  brownish  spiuea,  sometinies  defoliating 
the  vine,  and  changiug  iuto  a  large  tawoj -orange  bnCterflf  witb  jogged  and  angnlar 
wings.    . 

Tbougb  tbe  caterpillars  of  this  common  butterfly  lives  od  tbe  Aineri- 
caD  elm  and  lime  trees,  it  is  also  at  times  qnite  destructive  to  tbe  bo|>- 
viue,  sometimes  abouniliDg  "  to  sncli  a  degree  as  totally  to  destroy  the 
produce  of  tbe  plaut." — (Ilarns.)  The  caterpillars  are  so  coospicnoas 
early  in  August  tiiat  tbey  can  bo  easily  pluclied  off  with  the  band.  Tbe 
cbrysalidea,  which  late  in  August  suspend  themselves  beneath  tbe  leaves 
and  to  the  stems  of  the  viue,  can  be  picked  off,  though  Harris  recom- 
menda  that  the  vine  "  should  be  cut  down,  stipped  of  the  fruit  that  is 
Bnfficiently  ripeoed,  and  theu  burned." 

Caierpillar. — "  Browish,  variegated  with  pale  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  varieBSted  with 
brown,  with  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side  of  tbe  IkmIj';  the  head  ia  ruat-retl,  with  two 
blackish  bran ched-spi nee  on  tbe  top ;  and  tbe  epiues  of  the  body  are  pale  yellow  or 
brownish,  and  tipped  with  lilaok."--< Harris.) 

Chrsialii.—"  Aslion  brown,  with  the  head  deeply  notched,  and  siirtnonnted  by  two 
conical  cars,  a  long  aud  thin  nose-like  promiiruce  on  tbe  tliurai,  and  eight  silvery  spots 
ou  the  Lack.  The  chTysoIia  state  usually  lasts  Trom  eleven  to  fourteen  days ;  bat  tbe 
later  bruoda  are  more  tady  in  their  transforinattODB,  the  Ijnlterfly  sometinied  not  an- 
pearing  in  less  than  twenty-ais  days  after  the  chauge  to  the  cbrj6ftliB."—( Harris.) 


contnui  andprajrne,bnt  the  "tails"  of  the  hind  wiugaare  longer  and  more  poiut«l.  Tbe 
ibre  winga  are  tawny  orange,  bnc  dark  brown  oIoud;  tbe  onter  margin,  with  the  extreniu 
edge  washed  with  violet.  Beneath  ash-colored  like  old  uupainted  pine  wood,  with  a 
large  heavy  silver  mark  of  Interrogation.  It  is  much  larger  than  F.  comma  aadprogne, 
expanding  over  two  aud  a  half  (2.(i0)  inches. 

Harris  states  that  "great  numbers  of  the  chrysalides  are  annaallj 
destroyed  by  little  maggots  within  tbem,  which,  in  due  time,  are  trans- 
formed to  tiny  four- winged  flies,  (Pleromalug  canessw,)  which  make  their 
escape  by  eating  little  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  chrysalis." 

The  Comma  Butterfly,  Polygonia  {Grapta)  cowiwia  (Harris).— This 
is  a  smaller  butterfly  thsn  the  pre- 
I  ceding,  appearing  in  May  and  lay- 
>  ing  its  eggs  on  tbe  leaves  of  the 
hop-vine,  as  well  as  other  plants 
(the  elm,  nettle  and  liaekmeria  cytin- 
ilrica).  The  caterpillars  change  to 
chrysalides  in  the  middle  of  July, 
their  butterflies  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
brood  of  caterpillars,  which  change 
to  chrysalides  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber aud  the  butterflies  hibernate. 
Tig.  44.— Proguo  Uiittcrilj-. 
liffTiiitwti.—Tiie  caterpillar  closely  rest-nihlee  that  of  C.  interrogatiimit.  Thebnt 
teitly  is  much  Buiuller than  i'.tHloTofra'iO'",  and  tbefurowiugsof  mock  thesame  shDjie, 
hut  ibi'  hind  winea  arc  more  toothed,  with  a  bronil,  less  sharp  "  tail."  The  spota  and 
color  are  much  tbo  aauie  but  darker.  Hiud  wings  with  au  anffulnr,  slender,  eilvei; 
mark,  somewhat  liken  comma.  TLe  inuerbalf  of  both  wings  darker  wood-aah  color 
than  in  P.  inlerrogalionl:  Expanse  of  wiugs,  2J  iiicbea.  It  is  very  ctoeelv  allied  to  P. 
prognr  (Fig.  44). 
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The  Hop  Vote  RodtBorer,  Bepialug  muttelinu$  Packard.— This 
moth  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hepi<Uiu  humvli  of  Barope,  which  bores  in 
the  roots  of  the  hop.  No  borer  has  yet  been  detected  m  our  vines,  bat 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  above-named  species  will  be  found  to  attack 
this  plant.  It  flies  in  Maine  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
Angast. 

Daeriplion  of  tht  motK — Female  with  tbe  body  and  wion  eable-brovn.  Fore  iriogB 
-n-ith  three  broad  silvery  epote  on  the  coiita,  margiued  nltn  black ;  a  broad  silverj  line 
along  the  iDtemal  marj^n,  whiijb  U  oontiDaed  as  a  Bubmarginal  oblique  atrai^ht  line, 
dislocated  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  margined  with  yellowish-brown  with  some 
Mack  scales.  &  marginal  series  of  triangnlar  spots.  Pringe  dark  at  the  baBe,Bpotted 
vxtemally  with  silver.  Beneath,  the  b<^y  is  yellowiBh-browu,  >•  is  the  front  odse  of 
the  fore  wings,  which  is  banded  with  three  dusky  patches,  the  middle  of  the  w^g  ia 
dnskj,  while  the  legs  are  dark'  eztemaUy.  It  eiifands  a  little  over  one  and  a  qaartei 
(1.30)  inches. 

Hepialiis  puicber  of  Grote  is  a  species  which  is  common  iu  the  foot' 
bills  and  mountains  of  Colorado  dnriog  July,  August,  and  September. 
It  may  prove  destructive  to  the  bop  when  cnltivated  in  Colorado. 

INJUEIWa  THE  COTTON-PLANT. 

TiiK  Cotton  Apmy-Wohm,  Aletia  argillacra  HUbner ;  Anamii  rytlna  Bay  (Fig.  45). — 
Feeding  oflen  in  vast  nnmbera  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant;  acaterpiUar  with  ft 
loopios  cait,  hairy,  green,  dotted  with  black  alont;  a  subdorsal  yellowiah  line,  and  with 
black  dots  beneath,  changing  to  a  pale  reddish-brown  moth. 

Although  this  moth,  and  especially  the  caterpillar,  are  so  abundant 
and  destructive  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  there  is  much  that  needs 
to  be  known  abont  its  habits  and  transform- 
ations, as  good  authorities  differ.  The  follow- '' 
ing  account  and  illustrations  are  taken  from 
my  "Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  with 
some  additions  from  Kiley's  Second  Report 
00  the  Noxious  Insects  of  Missonri,  and  Mr. 
Grote's  account  in  Smith's  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  Alabama  for  1876,  p.  199. 

The  parent  of  the  cotton-worm  is  a  red-  ■ 
dish  brown  moth,  with  a  dark  discal  oval 
BiH>t  centered  by  two  pale  dots.    She  de-no.  45.— Cotton  Army- Worm, 
posits,    accordiug    to   Mr.    Glover,    a    low,  Egg,  and  Moth, 

mnch-dattened,  vertically-ribbed  egg  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  leaf. 
"  Each  female  moth  deposits  from  400  to  €00,  and,  according  to  tbe 
late  Thomas  Ad'bek,  of  Breubam,  they  hatch  two  days  afl:er  being 
deposited,  if  the  weather  be  moist  and  warm.  The  worms  at  first 
feed  Qpon  the  parenchyma  or  soft,  fleshy  parts  of  the  leaves,  bat 
afterward  devour  indifferently,  not  only  any  portion  of  the  leaves,  bat 
also  tbe  blossom-bud  and  blossom,  together  with  the  calyx  leaves  at  tbe 
base  of  the  boll,  thus  causing  tbe  lobes  which  hold  the  cotton  to  fall 
entirely  back  and  allow  the  cotton  to  drop  at  the  slightest  toacb.  While 
young  these  worms  readily  let  themselves  down  by  a  web  when  disturbed, 
but  when  older  they  make  less  use  of  this  web,  and  jerk  themselves 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  when  suddenly  touched.  Tbey  cast 
their  skins  at  tive  successive  periods,  and  come  to  their  growth  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days." 

The  liirva  is  a  looper,  four  (the  two  foremost  pair)  out  of  the  sixteen 
abdominal  legs  usually  present  in  tbe  family  being  wanting,  so  that  the 
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caterpillar  resembles  the  germetrid  or  measaring-worms  in  its  gait.  In 
this  way  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  either  the  northern  army- 
worm  or  the  boll-worm.  Its  body  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  very  hairy, 
green,  dotted  with  black  along  a  subdorsal  yellowish  line,  and  with  black 
dots  beneath. 

"  In  Central  Alabama,"  says  Grote,  ''  I  have  watehed  the  growth  of 
the  worms  on  the  cotton-plant.  The  worm  appears  there  in  certain 
seasons,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  June.  After  feeding  for  a  period 
of  about  fourteen  days,  the  cotton-worms  commence  preparations  for 
shedding  their  skin  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  stage  of  growth.  For  this 
they  spin  a  few  loose  threads  of  silk  on  the  plant  itself,  which  they  rarely 
forsake  for  that  purpose.  Within  this  light  web  the  lost  larvae  skin  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  brown  chrysalis  skin  is  exposed.  In  this  state  the 
worm  passes  from  a  week  to  ten  days." 

Riley  states  that,  "according  to  the  best  authority,  there  are  three 
different  broods  of  worms  during  the  year,  the  first  appearing  in  June 
or  July,  and  the  last  which  does  the  most  damage,  appearing  in  August 
or  September,  or  even  later." 

Like  our  northern  army- worm  {Leucania  U7iipuncta)^  the  cotton  army- 
worm,  the  early  stages  of  the  caterpillar  having  been  unnoticed,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  simulates  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds  and  is  so  small, 
becomes  suddenly  visible  in  great  numbers  in  a  single  day,  committing 
the  greatest  havoc  in  a  few  hours.  I  extract  the  following  account  of 
an  invasion  of  these  cotton- worms,  written  by  Prof.  J.  Darby,  of  Anbaru, 
Ala.,  and  quoted  in  my  Guide:  "Saturday,  September  19,  I  was  in 
the  field  examining  the  forms  (buds  before  flowering)  and  the  young 
bolls  (fruit  after  the  floral  organs  have  fallen  off).  I  examined  all  care- 
fully, with  no  signs  of  eggs  or  worms.  On  Sunday  I  did  not  see  it.  On 
Monday  I  passed  it  as  usual  and  observed  nothing  unnsual.  On  Tues- 
day morning  I  passed  it  and  noticed  nothing  unusual.  On  Tue^ay 
noon  every  plant  in  the  field  was  stripped  of  all  its  upper  leaves,  not 
one  remaining  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  the  plants  were  covered  with 
millions  of  worms.  I  counted  on  one  plant  forty-six  worms.  They  com- 
mence at  the  top  of  the  plant,  eating  every  leaf.  When  the  leaves  were 
gone  they  attacked  the  young  bolls,  eating  through  the  perianth  and 
consuming  the  young  cotton.  In  the  course  of  four  days  the  work  was 
done.  They  did  not  touch  the  grape,  nor  any  other  plant  in  the  field. 
Many  left  the  field  and  thousands  were  in  the  road  and  on  the  fences, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  thus  escaped.  To-day,  September  23,  there 
is  scarcely  one  to  be  seen.  Their  disappearance  is  as  mysterious  as 
their  coming.  They  have  left  no  signs  that  I  can  see,  either  on  the  stalks 
or  in  the  ground.  They  have  extended  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
nothing  has  proved  a  barrier  to  them,  having  been  as  destructive  on 
islands  in  the  river  as  elsewhere.  One-third  of  the  cotton-crop  has  been 
destroyed.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  thirty  years  past  to  my 
knowledge." 

In  1788  the  cotton  army- worm  destroyed,  at  a  low  estimate,  200  tons 
of  cotton  in  the  Bahamas ;  in  Georgia,  the  crop  was  destroyed  in  1793, 
and  it  was  very  destructive  in  1800, 1804, 1825,  and  1826,  and  since  then 
has  been  destructive  in  certain  localities  nearly  each  year,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  State.  The  average  annual  loss  in  this  country  is 
probably  some  years  $50,000,000.  So  great  is  the  annual  loss  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  cotton  States  would  each  employ  a  salaried  ento- 
mologist to  investigate  and  report  on  the  insects  injurious  to  the  cotton- 
plant.  The  United  States  Government  should  also  employ  competent 
entomological  talent,  and  have  the  subject  investigated  from  a  broad, 
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scientific  staDdpoint,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  Dational  iDterest  to  arrest  the 
immeDse  annual  loss  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  the  army\^orm. 

As  to  the  original  habitat  of  this  insect  there  is  some  question.  Mr. 
Orote  believes  that  it  is  ^'an  imported  insect,  and  not  indigenous  to  the 
Southern  States.''  He  claims  that,  as  in  our  climate  cotton  is  an  intro- 
duced plant,  and  has  become  an  annual,  the  cotton-worm  has  been  im- 
ported with  it.  As  he  says :  ^'  The  first  herald  of  the  cotton- worm  I  have 
found  to  be  always  the  flight  of  the  parent  moths.  These  would  come 
to  light  in  houses,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  I  found  the  young  worms 
on  the  plants.  This,  in  Central  Alabama,  was  in  June  or  July,  and 
previously  I  had  always  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  worm  to  the 
southward.  Before  it,  the  cotton  in  my  vicinity  had  shown  no  signs  of 
worm,  and,  had  any  existed  in  the  country,  it  must  have  showed  itself 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  while  the  young  cotton-plants  were 
growing.  In  favorable  seasons  the  broods  were  successive  until  frost, 
and  the  death  of  the  cotton-plant.  Where  food  failed  on  one  plantation 
the  worms  wandered  to  another,  and  not  till  then.  The  first  brood  in 
one  locality  is  irregular,  skipping  some  plantations,  invading  others. 
Again,  I  have  noticed  that,  while  there  was  yet  leaf  enough  left,  and 
the  season  yet  warm,  whole  sections  would  be  forsaken  by  the  freshly- 
disclosed  moths.  There  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  cotton-worm 
has  a  yearly  migration  northward,  from  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  cold 
weather  finally  kills  the  moths,  without  their  being  able  to  provide  for 
a  further  brood.  £  have  noticed  the  moth  in  the  fall  as  far  north  as 
Canada  and  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  coast  of  Maine.*  Always  ar- 
riving there  late  in  the  season,  it  must  perish ;  there  is  no  food  for  its 
progeny ;  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  retrace  its  steps.''  This  supposed  migra- 
tion northward  of  the  cotton  army- worm  is  an  interesting  and  practical 
subject  for  further  investigation.  As  yet  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  this  particular  species  should  not  live  in  all  its  stages  where  it 
is  now  found,  and  I  think  that  further  research  will  prove  that  it  is  so. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  caterpillars  of  a  good  many  species  of 
this  family  do  not  hatch  out  until  toward  midsummer,  for  example, 
the  northern  army-worm.  Its  larva  should  be  looked  for  in  the  North- 
ern States  where  it  occurs,  and,  if  found,  the  food-plant  ascertained.  It 
is  possible  that  the  chrysalides  have  been  carried  north  in  cotton-bales, 
but  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  seen  the  moth  flying  on 
an  island  in  Salem  Harbor,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  caterpillar  will 
be  found.  I  have  taken  several  specimens  of  this  moth  on  Coney  Isl- 
and in  Salem  Harbor.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess  informs  me  that  it  flew 
aboard  his  yacht  in  Boston  Bay,  September  9, 1873.  Mr.  Grote  records 
it  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Eiley  from  Chicago. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  cot- 
ton army  and  boll  worm,  I  have  indicated  the  area  in  which  it  is  per- 
manently destructive,  being  the  cotton- growing  portion  of  the  Southern 
States,  taken  from  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas. 

Description  of  the  moth. — Pale  brown,  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge;  hind  wings  some- 
what paler.  Fore  wings  with  three  indistinct  irregularly  scalloped  reddish  lines,  the 
basal  one  on  the  inner  third  of  the  wing  composed  of  four  or  five  scallops  j  the  second 
is  situated  deyond  the  middle  of  the  wiug,  and  branches  out  behind  the  middle  (trans- 
versely) of  the  wing,  and  sends  a  branch  just  beyond  the  diHcal  dot,  forming  a  third 
line.  The  scallops  differ  in  size,  but  the  line  curves  out  most  just  below  the  costa,  and 
again  opposite  the  discal  spot,  which  is  large,  dark,  conspicuous,  obliquely  oval;  and 
centered  with  two  unequal  bluish  spots.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.55 inches.  Salem,  Mass., 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Waco,  Tex.,  September  5,  October  12,  and  November  15. — (Bel- 
frage.) 

*  This  is  most  probably  a  mistake  for  Massachusetts,  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not 
been  observed  north  of  Salem,  Mass. 
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Remedies. — Picking  the  caterpillara  off  tbe  plants  by  band,  ditching, 
And  tbe  ase  of  burning  straw  when  tbe  caterpillars  migrate  ftom  one 
field  to  another,  are  remedies  that  qin  be  applied  in  tbe  cotton  States, 
nben  labor  is  cheap,  to  good  advantage.  By  these  means,  and  the  nse 
of  Paris  green,  the  evil  can  be  stamped  out,  provided  co-operation  la 
practised  among  adjoining  plantations.  Tbe  same  means  should  be 
used  as  with  the  nortliem  army-worm  and  potato-beetle.  The  most 
serviceable  remedy  lias  been  the  nse  of  Pans  frreen,  either  dry,  mixed 
with  cheap  flour,  or  in  water,  in  proportions  sufficient  to  kill  the  cater- 
pillars without  injuring  the  plants.  This  remedy  has  been  successfnlly 
tried  in  the  South.  X  take  the  following  modes  of  nsing  this  imison 
from  Mr.  Biley's  Sixth  Report.  In  Texas,  by  tbe  nse  of  Paris  green 
mixed  with  lime  or  plaster,  or  even  fine  sand,  "  a  neighbor  has  picked 
already  10  bales  of  600  pounds  each  from  13  acres,  while  freedmen  on 
tbe  same  farm  lost  their  whole  crop  by  refusing  to  use  it."  Bepeated 
applications  should  be  made  after  the  appearance  of  snccessive  broods 
of  worms.  By  some,  it  is  said  application  ebonld  not  be  made  after  the 
bolls  are  open,  lest  it  become  dangerous  to  picker  and  giuner."  Mr.  J, 
R.  Maxwell,  of  Alabama,  writes  to  the  Sonthem  Farmer:  "I  have  been 
successful  in  the  nse  of  Paris  green  on  the  cotton-worm.  I  bad  100 
iicres  of  cotton  on  swamp-land  that  would  have  been  mined,  bnt  on 
their  first  appearance  I  commenced  on  them.  I  put  eight  bauds  on 
mules,  with  two-gallon  watering-pots,  and  bad  ten  more  hands  and  two 
wagons  engaged  in  keeping  them  supplied  with  water  and  poison,  and 
went  over  my  cotton  twice,  up  one  side  of  a  row  and  down  the  other, 
going  thus  twice  to  each  row.  Poison,  labor,  and  all  cost  me  about 
8300.  It  has  saved  me  at  the  very  least  20  bales  of  cotton.  I  used  the 
poison  by  putting  to  each  canfnl  of  water  half  a  table-spoonful  of  poi- 
son and  three  table  spoonfuls  of  flohr,  stirring  it  well.  I  tried  it  first 
without  flour,  but  every  shower  wonld  wash  all  the  poison  off,"  Another 
Alabama  farmer  snccessfully  used  the  powder-mixture  on  50  acres  at  a 
cost  of  68  cents  an  acre.  Mr.  D.  F.  Front  says  that  the  cost  of  material 
an  acre  "for  two  applications  will  not  exceed  41.75,  viz:  40  ponnds  of 
floor,  at  2J  cents  per  pound,  and  2  ponnds  of  Paris  green,  at  37^  cents.'* 
He  found,  in  his  own  experience,  that  an  expenditure  of  $100  on  about 
80  acres  increased  the  crop  at  least  10  bales. 

Thb  Boli^Worm,  HeteothU  armigera  Linn. — Eating  the  bnll  ot  the  cotton -plant, 
'com  ill  the  ear,  tomato-fruit,  etc. ;  a  rather  large,  tbick-bodieil,  pale-green  or  dark- 
brown  eaterpMlar,  with  totigitadinal  light  and  dark  IliieB,  an<]  with  a  broad  jpIIow 
band  helosr  the  breathiDg-pores,  and  miLikud  with  black  apota,  from  which  arise  fioe 

ThiH  moth  is  a  cosmopolitan,  being  injurious  in  Europe,  and  inhab- 
iting Japan  aud  even  Australia.     It  feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants,  not 
only  devouring  the  calyx  of  the  flower 
but  tbe  boll,  and  corn  in  the  ear  as  well 
as  the  stock,  unripe  and  ripe  tomates, 
.  green  pease,  string-beans,*  aud  yonog 
rnpkins.     It  bores  into  the  stalks  of 
the  gladiolus,  and  in  Europe  is  known  to 
devour  the  heads  of  hemp  and  leaves  of 
tobacco  and  of  hicern,  as  well  as  chick 
or  coflee  pea, — (Riley.) 

"Tbe  egg  from  which  the  worm  batches 

is  ribbed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 

to  that  of  the  cotton-worm,   but   may 

t  readily  be  distinguished  by  being  less 

flattened  and  of  a  pale  straw  color  in- 
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stead  of  green.  It  is  nsnally  deposited  singly  on  the  outside  of  the 
iuvolacel  or  outer  calyx  ot  the  flower  or  young  boll,  and  each  female  moth 
is  capable  of  thus  consigning  to  their  proper  places  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred eggs.'' — (Kiley.) 

'^  Some  eggs  of  the  boll-worm  hatched  in  three  or  four  days  after  being 
brought  in  from  the  field,  the  inclosed  worms  gnawing  a  hole  through 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  then  escaping.  Tbey  soon  commenced  feeding 
upon  the  tender,  fleshy  substance  of  the  calyx  near  the  place  where  the 
egg  had  been  deposited.  When  they  had  gained  strength,  some  of  the 
worms  pierced  through  the  calyx  and  others  through  the  petals 
of  the  closed  flower-bud,  or  even  penetrated  into  the  young  and 
tender  boll  itself.  The  pistils  and  stamens  of  the  open  flower  are 
frequently  found  to  be  disturbed  and  injured  without  any  apparent 
cause.  This  has  been  done  by  the  young  boll-worm ;  when  hidden 
in  the  unopened  bud,  it  has  eaten  one  side  only  of  the  pistils  and 
stamens,  so  that  when  the  flower  is  open  the  parts  injured  are  dis- 
torted and  maimed,  and  very  frequently  the  flower  falls  without  form- 
ing any  boll  whatever.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  young  worm 
bores  through  the  bottom  of  the  flower  into  the  immature  boll  before 
the  old  flower  falls,  thus  leaving  the  boll  and  involucel,  or  envelope,  still 
adhering  to  the  footstalk  with  the  worm  safely  lodged  in  the  growing 
boll.  The  number  of  buds  destroyed  by  this  worm  is  very  great,  as  they 
fall  ofl"  when  quite  small,  and  are  scarcely  observed  as  they  lie  brown 
and  withering  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plant.  The  instinct  of  the 
boll-worm,  however,  teaches  it  to  forsake  a  bud  or  boll  about  to  fall,  and 
either  to  seek  another  healthy  boll  or  to  fasten  itself  to  a  leaf,  on  which 
it  remains  until  at  length  it  acquires  size  and  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  bore  into  the  nearly- matured  bolls,  the  Interior  of  which  is  nearly 
destroyed  by  its  attacks,  as,  should  it  not  be  completely  devoured,  rain 
penetrates  through  the  hole  made  by  the  worm,  and  the  cotton  soon 
becomes  rotten  and  will  not  ripen.  •  •  •  One  thing  is  worthy 
of  observation,  and  that  is  whenever  a  young  boll  or  bud  is  seen  with 
the  involucre  spread  oi)en  and  of  a  sickly  yellow  color,  it  may  be  safely 
<?oncluded  that  it  has  been  attacked  by  the  boll-worm,  and  will  soon 

perish  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

#  •  #  #  •  #  # 

'^The  buds  injured  by  the  worm  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a 
minute  hole  where  it  has  entered,  and  which,  when  cut  open,  will  be 
found  partially  filled  with  small  black  grains,  something  like  coarse 
gunpowder,  which  is  nothing  but  the  digested  food  after  having  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  worm." — (Glover,  Monthly  Agricultural  Report, 
July,  1866.) 

When  fully  grown,  the  worm  descends  into  the  ground,  there  forming 
an  oval  cocoon  of  earth  interwoven  with  silk  wherein  it  changes  to  a 
bright  chestnut- brown  chrysalis  with  four  spines  at  the  end  of  the  body, 
the  two  middle  ones  being  stouter  than  the  others.  In  this  state  it  re- 
mains three  or  four  weeks  when  the  moth  escapes.  Mr.  Glover  says 
that  ''  there  are  at  least  three  broods  each  year  in  Georgia,  the  last 
brood  issuing  as  moths  late  in  November.  With  us  (Missouri)  there  are 
usually  but  two,  though  as  already  hinted  there  may  be  exceptionally 
three.  Most  of  the  moths  issue  in  the  fall  and  hibernate  as  such,  but 
some  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state  and  do  not  issue  till 
the  following  spring.  1  have  known  them  to  issue  in  this  latitude  after 
the  first  of  November,  when  no  frost  had  previously  occurred." — (Riley.) 

Description  of  the  moth. — I  regret  that  there  is  do  good  description  of  the  caterpillar 
in  existence  and  that  I  have  no  opportunity  to  study  these  caterpillars  either  in  a 


r 
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«t«te  of  Datare  or  prcwrved  iu  alcohol.    Specimuiw  in  all  Btnges  would  be  veiy  weloome. 
TLl'  iu.iIIj  Is  pall!  lawny,  the  liinU  widkb  wbUUli.     Tbn  fore  n-iuea  are  uFiifornilf  ptit 
tswny  y^llowiub,  with  u  •uiiill,  not  vrry  diatinct,  ovul,  ilatk  Jiscal  doi.    Hal/nr 
b«tWMn  thia  and  tbe  ontet  edgit  ot  the  wins  ia  it  row  of  nbitish  points,  *faad^ 
blach  nltLln;  tiiiigc,  flmb   ml.      Himl  wiugii  whiliah,  blookUb  ou  the  onler 


I 


glut  B. 

Remedies. — This  caterpillar  id  tllfflcuU  to  mnna^,  as  it  i»  biMdeu  mo^t 
of  lt»  UTe.  Hniiil'pickiat;,  if  tUnroiiglily  tried,  will  save  tnitcli  lost. 
The  mulbs  may  be  traitpt-d  by  spreading;  a  mtstare  of  vinegar  aud  sugar 
over  foods  or  in  platt-s,  and  motli-trapA  slinald  be  liberally  used.  A 
moth  closely  allied  to  thia  and  which  in  the  caterpillar  as  well  a* 
motb  etate  may  he  easily  coiilouiidi'd  with  the  holl-worui,  is  tbe  so-c&lle<) 
phlox  worm,  originally  di-Hcrilied  by  Messra.  Grote  and  EiobiDBOit  niider 
the  imme  ot  Bvliolkis  phh^ophaga.  It  occurs  all  over  the  South  and  ksaI 
a8  far  n»  Calitornia  and  Oregon.  I'rofpHsor  Riley,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
states  that  there  are  "two  broods  a  year,  the  first  appeariog  in  Jiilr 
and  becoming  moths  by  the  middle  of  August,  tbe  setvnd  pitasiiig  tbe 
ffinter  in  tbe  chrysalis  state.  The  egga  are  deposited  singly  on  all  per- 
sons of  the  plant,  and  the  caterpillar  when  ahout  to  iMwonie  a  chrysalis 
enters  the  groand  and  interweaves  graiusof  sand  with  a  fen- silken 
threads,  forming  a  very  slight  elastic  cocoou." 

DtmipHon  of  Ihe  moOi.—H  is  aaaall;  a  littlo  imaller  than  B.  armigtm  and  with  » 
Urge  lilitck  iIIbc&I  sput  fnlty  twice  na  Inr^  m  io  Ihit  Hpwies.  X  lUtrlc  Wvriiy  hftod 
runs  from  Ihn  discal  spot  lo  llie  inner  tilnf  of  the  wing.  In  front  of  Ihn  tUacal  -pni  wt 
■  two  dark,  small  coital  spota.  nod  n  thiol  uinch  Inrscr,  une  nrnr  tUi-  apts.  Fllnd  winRi 
wilh  a  v«ry  laripi,  block  lunuttt  iliseal  aiHit.  alnioiit  vntinrly  witaliii^  in  IT.  armlfrTa, 
Thile  an  iu  that  apeciM  lh«  black  bardvr  titclonoa  a  whilo  s|iot,  usually,  hoirorer,  naah 
better  marksd  than  iu  n.  armigtm.     Esiutnatt  of  wiugn,  t.00-1,40  itioliea. 

\  ISSECT9  ATTACKI>H1  THE  TOBACCO-PLANT.  ^t 

TnK  Ton \coi-\Voii\i,  ,«;j*tHj  :<-mac«lata  Haworth.— DovoarinK  the  lea^-es;  a  lame 
Krucu  I'Hlt-rpilhir  ;i»  tUii^k  :uioni''a  Utile  liniiur.  wilb  a  Nt ill' horn  ou  the  end  of  ilsUxK, 
anil  cUanjjiiig  to  n  tlirysulia  in  the  earth,  ibu  motb  llyin);  in  June  to  Se[>ti!ml>er. 

About  the  only  .scrions  enemies  of  the  tobacco-plant  are  the  two 
species  of  i^phhix  moths,  Maerosiln  Carolina  Liuii.,  and  Macrosila  o- 
7tiucitliita,  or  the  Carolina  aud  five-spotted  hawk-moth.  The  Carohn^ 
worm  is  confined  to  tbe  Middle  and  Southern  States,  while  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  tive-i<i»otted  hawk-moth  occurs  iu  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  as  well  as  the  Simtliern.  I  have  received  .1/.  rtnuwiilnta  Inici 
Salt  Lake  City,  through  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Barloot,  curator  of  tbe  Salt  Lake 
museum. 

So  far  as  my  personal  Uuowledse  extends,  the  tobacco  worm  is  inju 
tions  to  the  tobacco-crop  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  Connecticnt  aud 
Western  Massachnsetts,  and  is  only  kept  under  by  watehfiilness,  beiiit; 
picked  off  by  hand.  In  the  .Middle  States,  for  example  Tennessee,  tin- 
ravages  of  the  "tobacco  worm,"  as  stated  by  tbe  Scientilic  Faritifr, 
which  may  refer  either  to  this  insect  or  the  Carolina  sphinx,  is  a  great 
binderaitce  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Tennessee.  '■  JJur."' 
adds  the  editor,  "an  enemy  to  it  has  appeared  iu  the  person  of  an  icb- 
ueiimou-liy,  whicli  destroys  the  worms  in  large  numbers.  It  is  thought 
if  this  iclineunioii  keeps  at  its  work,  that  certain  lands  will  possess  ii 
high  value  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco."  The  accompanying  cm  (Fij:. 
iS)  represents  an  ichueumoiiparasite,  a  species  of  Microgaster,  bred  by 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Einerton,  from  MaoroaUa  5-mae«lata;  tbe  cross-liues  represent 
tlie  nutnral  size,  and  a,  the  cocoon,  natural  size. 


Fio.  48.— IchDeomon-paraaite  ot  the  Kortbcrn  TobacDO<Wonn. 
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Fig.  49  illastnites  so  icbDeaDon-para- 
site  of  the  viue-dresser,  Chtenoeampapam- 
piKaiing,  reared  at  Salem,  Mass.,  by  Mr. 
EmertoD,  by  whom  tlie  drawings  of  both 
^  were  made.  Professor  Riley  DOtices  a 
speciea  of  Microgatter  and  ichoeotiioD,  ao 
Dodescribed  species  of  BUtciu,  a  bracosid 
ichneamon,  wbicb  preys  <hi  the  fire-epot- 
ted  sphiox. 

The  motb  in  tbe  Northero  States  ap. 
pears  iu  Jnne,  witfaont  donbt,  tbongh  I 
have  not  personally  seeo  them,  lays  it» 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  probably  the  nnder 
side,  aud  the  caterpillar  lives  aboat  six 
Fig.  -19.— IcbnenuioD-parasite  of  weeks,  attainlDg  its  full  size  from  the 
Viue-Unsoer.  middle  of  August  antil  the  first  of  Sep- 

tember, going  nuder  ground  in  September  aud  early  October.  During 
this  month  I  have  fitquently  seen  tbe  motbs  at  twilight  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  dying  about  the  flowers  of  the  itetania,  probing  their  deep 
tabular  cerollas  with  their  long  tongue.  Oar  figcre,  (47,)  copied  from 
Harris,  will  sufficiently  indicate  tbe  size  and  trausformatious  of  this 
common  moth,  the  caterpillar  of  which,  in  the  Northern  States,  ot^eo 
passes  under  the  name  of  tbe  tomato  or  potato  worm. 

The  caterpillar  is  rather  dark  green,  with  seven  obliqae  greeaish- 
yellow  stripes  on  tbe  side  of  the  body.  The  chrysalis  may  be  known 
by  the  large,  conspicuoas  tongne-case  which  projects  from  the  body  like 
tbe  handle  of  a  pitcher. 

Id  the  JlacrotUa  omacvlata  there  is  no  white  spot  at  tbe  base  of  the 
fore  wings,  and  on  the  hind  wings  are  two  distinct  angnlated  bauds. 

The  Carolina  moth  is  ash-colored,  with  a  white  spot  at  tbe  base  of  the 
fore  wings,  while  tbe  central  band  of  tbe  bind  wings  is  indistinct.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  tbe  tobacco  and  the  tomato.  It  is  dark  green,  with 
lateral,  oblique,  white  bands,  edged  above  with  blnish  and  short  trans- 
verse black  stripes.  Tbe  tongne-case  is  shorter  and  less  curved  than 
in  the  five-spotted  sphinx. 

INSECTS  INJCBIXG  THE  GRAPE. 

The  Grape  Phtlloxeea,  Pemphigug  titi/oUee  Fitch;  Pkj/Uarera 
ttutatrix  Planchou. — What  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  Is  to  the  potato, 
the  Ues.sjan  Hy  to  wheat,  and  the  canker-worm  is  to  the  apple,  tbe 
phylloxera  is  to  the  grape.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  vine  is  in 
danger  of  extermination  from  the  latter  insect.  My  attention  has  been 
drawn  for  two  years  past,  wbile  s[ieDding  a  few  weeks  in  September  at 
the  Agricultural  College  in  Amherst,  to  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  by 
Professor  Maynanl.  Iu  tbe  autumn  of  1875,  we  found  it  in  abundance 
on  the  leaves  of  several  varieties  in  the  vineyard  on  the  college  farm, 
while  this  year,  in  company  with  Professor  Ma; nard,  1  examined  the 
roots  and  found  the  following  varieties  more  or  less  infested  by  the  root- 
variety  of  this  plant-louse:  Clinton,  Agawam,  Concord,  lona,  Delaware, 
Adirondack,  Israelis,  Isabella,  Wilder,  and  the  native  grape  under 
cultivation;  the  Clinton  was  affected  more  than  the  others,  and  the 
Concord  much  so  when  growing  in  a  slightly  damp,  ill-drained  and  pat- 
tially  shady  place. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  formidable  pest,  which  has  occasiooed  waA     ! 
consternation  in  Europe,  has  been  detected  before  in  2few  Eogland, 
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except  in  Coanecticat,  vhere  it  has  been  foand  by  Mr.  Eiley.  I  received 
it  several  years  ago  from  Fbiladelphia,  and  it  has  done  mach  damage 
in  the  Middle  and  Weateru  Statea,  while  it  is  knowD  to  affect  viues  iu 
California.  As  we  aie  destined  to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  it,  a  brief 
description  condensed  from  the  excellent  account  by  Mr,  Riley  in  his 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  report  of  the  insect  in  its  two  forms,  may  be 
timely.  The  insect  was  first  fonnd  in  this  country,  and  was  described 
by  Dp.  Fitch  in  1856,  under  the  name  of  Pemphigus  viti/oUee.  Its  proper 
name  is  Phylloxera  viti/olice,  though  most  authors  speak  of  it  aa  Pkyt- 
Uxera  vaatatrix.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  one  raising  irregular  galls  on 
the  leaves,  and  the  other  forming  small  swellings  on  the  rootlets.  The 
root-form  is  both  wingless  and  winged,  the  latter  very  rare.  The  leaf- 
form  is  said  to  be  always  wingless. 

The  wingless  female  of  the  leaf-form  lays,  on  an  average,  200  eggs, 
and  sometimes  500,  There  are  perhaps  five  generations  in  a  year.  This 
leaf-form  produces  round,  irregular  galls,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pea, 
but  it  does  little  damage  compared  with  the  root-form,  which  is  much 
more  abundant  than  the  leaf-form  (especially  on  native  vines)  in  France, 
where  its  ravages  have  been  so  alarming  that  the  French  government 
have  offered  a  reward  of  300,000  francs  for  a  simple  available  remedy. 
The  leaf-form  descends  to  the  roots  in  the  antnmn,  and  there  hyber- 
nates.  The  larvffi  of  the  roo^form  are  at  first  smooth  and  like  the 
young  of  the  leaf-form,  but  afterward  molt  and  become  warty,  so  as 
to  become  readily  distinguishable  from  them. 

Professor  Eiley  and  certain  French  observers  have  lately  proved  that 
the  gall-producers '  (or  the  leaf-form)  come  from  the  impregnated  or 
winter  egg. 

The  winged  females  begin  to  appear  in  July,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  August  and  September.  Like  the  wingless  females,  they  reprodnce 
by  budding  (parthenogenesis),  the  eggs  not  being  fertilized  by  males, 
no  males  being  in  existence.  Having  i^ae^  &qin  tbe  graood  vhUfi  ip- 
the  pupa  state,  they  rise  in 
the  air,  and  spread  to  new 
vineyards,  where  they  lay 
two  or  three,  sometimes  eight 
eggs.  These  eggs  are  of  two 
sizes,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night, from  the  larger  eggs 
are  hatehed  wingless  true 
sexual  females,  and  from  the 
smaller  eggs  wingless  males. 
"The  abdomen  of  the  fe- 
male, after  impregnation,  en- 
larges somewhat,  and  she  is 
soon  delivered  of  a  solitary 
egg,  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary  eggs  of  the  parthe- 
QOgenetic  mother,  only  in 
becoming  somewhat  darker.  Fio.    50.— Typo  gallaoola. 


„ so.— Typo    galloM  ...   ..    __    _^ 

This  impregnated  egg  gives  l^v*.  veDtral  apd  doreal  vtew  c,  ecg ;  d.  seoti. 

K!-n>*,,„-^..,.~i.,„™   ™»,!„i.  of  K»lli  9,  swelhDg  of  tendril:/,?,  A,  mother  ea 

birth  to  a  young  louse.  Which  io„^,  U^rj,  do^^l,  and  voDtVii  iiewe;  i\ 


newly-batched 
Tgal^ 

becomesa  virginal,  egg- bear- 
ing, wingless  mother,  and 
thus  recommences  the  cycle    tiio  natural  s: 
of  the  species'  evolution.    But  one  of  the  most  important  discoveiies  of 
Balhiaai  is  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  many  of  the  wing- 
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less,  bypogcan  mothers  perform  tbe  very  same  function  as  the  winged 
oues ;  i.  e.,  tbey  lay  a  few  eggs,  wbich  are  of  two  sizes,  and  whicb  pro- 
dace  males  and  females,  organized  and  constrncted  precisely  as  those 
born  of  tbe  winged   females,   and,  like  tbem,  prodncinK  the  solitary 
impregtiated  egg.    Thus,  the  iuterestiog  fact  is  established  that  eren 
tbe  wiuged   form   is  by  no   means  essential   to  tbe  perpetuation  of 
tbe  species ;  but  tbat,  if  all 
such      winged    individuals 
were  destroyed  aa  fast  as 
they  issue  from  tbe  ground, 
the  species  coald  still  go  on 
mulMplyiog   in   a  vineyard 
from  year  to  year.  We  have, 
therefore,  tbe  spectacle  of  an 
underground  insect,  posses- 
sing the  t>ower  of  coutinued 
existence,  even  when  con- 
fined to  ita.subterraoeau  re- 
treats.    It  spreads  iu  the 
wingless  state  from  viue  to 
vine,  and  from  vineyard  to 
vineyard,when  these  are  ad- 
jacent,  either  through  pas- 
sho^mg^rer^TaUou^oAwdrin'tiswlelF.gari^'  ^^ges  in  the  ground    itself 
tbe  power  of  reeistiog  deconipusitiou ;  b,  larva,   or  over  the  surlace ;  at  the 
as  it  appeare   wbeu  Tiibernating ;    c,^,antuuDa   same  time  it  is  able,  in  the 
and  leg  of  the  same ;  e./,9,fonnsof  more  mature   winged  Condition  to  migrate 

hen;  A,  erftiiulationsofskiQ ;  t,  tubercle :),  tranB-   ,„       „.   u       -i:   . •. 

ve,w  foL  at  border  of  joint*;  t,  aiinpi  ejea.  ^.     much      more      dislaut 
(After  Rilej.)  iioiuts."— (Rdey.) 

The  solitary  egg  above  referred  to  is  the  winter  egg.    As  autumn  ad- 
Tai»ce8,tUe  winged  individuals  become  more  and  more  scarce,  and  only 
eggs,    uenly-hatched  larvae, 
and  B  few  wingless,  egg-bear- 
ing mothers  are  seen.     The 
latter  are  said  to  die  during 
the  winter,  and  consequently 
the  species  in  winter  is  repre- 
^  sented  by  tbe  larvae  and  a  few 
'  eggs.  Id  spring  tbe  larvte  molt 
their  winter  coat,  and,  after 
attaining  maturity,  lay  eggs. 
The  eggs  laid  by  the  winged 
females  are  placed  in  tfaedowD 
s^  of  tbe  leaf  of  the  vine,  bnt ' 
^more  commonly  in  the  earth 
/around  tbe  roots. 

As  to  remedies,  oue  hun- 
dred and  forty  have  already 
been  proposed  in  France,  bat 
none  are  infallible.    The  beet 

problematic individual,orB.;i.pi«edu,al«;?.d.itB^"'eyards  in  autumn  or  Wip- 

aiitennaaudleg;«,vt!«icleafuuudii)tbuabdomen.  ter.     '1  be  best  speciQo  ap|ni> 

(After  Biley.)  cation  hasbeeufouudtobetbe 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  two  ounces  to  be  placed  in  a  hole  near  the  root,  tbe 

earth  becoming  impregnated,  the  insects  are  killed.    Mr.  Biley  fauB  di^ 
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the  use  of  resistiug  Americau  viues  ns  stocks,  uu<l  tbis  is  nodoubtedly 
one  of  tlie  b»?st  preveutive  measures  which  cau  be  adopted.  The  writer 
would  like  to  kiiow  bow  extensive  iu  the  Eastero  States  is  the  dtstriba- 
tion  of  the  phylloxera.  The  galls  are  at  once  recognizable,  and  appear 
ill  midsummer,  while  the  root -form  may  be  detected  by  little  swellings  on 
the  rootlets,  in  which  tbe  small  greeuisb-ycUow  lice  may  be  detected 
atter  close  examination. 

Tbe  following  recapitulation  of  the  different  forms  in  the  insect  is 
taken  from  Professor  Kiley's  article  on  the  Pkyollexera  in  Johnson's 
Cyclopedia : 

1.  Tbe  gall-iDbabittDK  type  (gaUireolal,  foTmian  Ralle  on  tbe  leaves,  aud  presenting — 
a,  TLe  ordinary  eg);  (Fig.  50,  r),  witli  n-Lich  the  gall  iscronded; 
h.  The  ordiuary  larva,  (Fig.  50,  a,  h) ; 
c,  Tbe  Snellen  parthenogeootic  mother,  witboat  tubercles  (Fig.  50,  g,  h); 
S.  Tbe  root-in babitiug  type  (radidixltt'),  formiDK  knots  on  tbe  roots,  aod  prvaenting — 
a  a,  The  ordinary  egg,  differing  in  nothing  from  a,  except  in  ita  alight  large  nveiage 

b  b,  Tbe  ordiuary  larva,  also  difleriog  Id  do  respect  from  h  ; 

d,  The  partbeuogeaetic,  wiugless  mother,  the  analogue  of  0,  bat  covered  with 
tubercles  (Fig,  t»5,j,/); 
t,  The  more  oval  form,  deatiuetl  to  become  winged  j 
/,  The  pupa,  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig.  I  e); 

g.  The  winged,  part  hen  ogonv  tic  female  (PUt«  LXVIII,  Fig.  \g,\); 
A,  Tbe  seiunl  egg  deposited  by  g,  being  of  two  sizes,  and  giving  birtli 
to  the  two  nialeH  and  femalea; 
i,  The  male  (Plate  lAVIIl.  Fig.  2  e)  : 
J,  The  true  female  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig.  2,  a,  h); 
A,  Tbe  solitary  impregnated  egg  deposited  by^; 
b  6  d,  Tbe  larva  batched  from  k,  which,  so  fat  as  Known,  does  not  differ  from  tii« 
oniiuaiy  larva,  except  tu  its  greater  piali6cacy; 
1,  The  hyberualiug  laiva,  which  differs  only  from  h  in  being; 
roughijr  and  darker.  ' 

The  (iiMPE  Forester,  Aiypia  oetomaealataTahr.  (Fig.  53).— Devouring  the  leases! 
bright  orange,  blue  and  lilocb  l)anded  cnttrpi liars. 

By  tbe  time  the  syringa  is  in  blossom,  the  eigbt-spotted,  or  grape- 
forester  moth  flies  about.  It  is  easily 
known  by  its  black  htie,  with  eight  large 
spots  ou  the  wings,  two  on  eacb  wiiig, 
those  ou  the  fore  wings  being  yellowish, 
those  on  the  bind  wiugs  white.  Tbe  tat- 
erpillar  is  banded  with  whitish-blue,  with 
black  lines,  and  ou  the  middle  of  each 
segment  is  a  broader  oiauge-yellow  band 
dotted  with  black,  with  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  on  each  side  behind.  It  is  an  1 
inch  and  a  qtiartcr  long.  By  tbe  middle  J 
of  July  it  iK-comes  fully  fed,  and  pupates  > 
in  slight  webs  on  tbe  ground  or  in  earthen 
cocoons.  Hand-picking  is  the  best  rem-Fio,  53.— The  Grape  Forester,  a, 
edy.  This  insect  is  briefly  mentioned  here,  caterpillnr ;  h,  side  view  of  aaeg- 
from  the  fact  that  a  similar  caterpillar  was  •"«"*  enlarged. 
very  common  at  Golden,  Colo,,  July  3,  1875,  on  the  wild  grapes  by  the 
Bide  of  tbe  railroad,  and  when  the  cultivated  varieties  become  reared 
extensively,  it  wilt  probably  transfer  its  afl'ections  from  tbe  wild  to  tbe 
cultivated  varieties.  The  caterpillars  of  several  species  of  similar  moths 
which  occur  in  California,  the  genus  Alifpia  being  more  iinmeronsly 
represented  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  elsewhere,  may  nltimntely  be  found 
injurious  to  the  cultivated  grape. 
oOas 
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Tbfs  little  beetle  ia  one  of  tbe  worst  of  the  forty  or  fifty  different  insect- 
■^^  ^_^  ■,  enemies    of   the    grape-vine. 

VjS^M  Fct|4  ^''®  beetle  ranges  from  New 

'^'?^  rl  i^~  York  to  Illinois  and  Missouri, 

It  is  cream-colored  and  black, 
with  long  club-shaped  feelers 
'^nearly  a  fifth  of  an  inch  loug; 
tbeheadandprothorayarereil- 
disli-yellon-,  while  the  wiug- 
nat,  size;  1,  covcrs are  black.  Hand-pick- 
BDd  of  body  iug  13  the  best  remedy.  Tbe 
larva  (Fig.  57  a)  baa  beeu 
found  by  Professor  Biley  to  feed  on  the  roots  of  tbe  strawberry.  It 
transforms  in  the  grouud. 


Fio,  54.— Grape-Tine  ColatjiU. 
the  tinnie  niBeoilied  ;  a,  tbe  lurva 
enlarged.    (After  Uiley .) 


The  Vine-Leaf  Hopper,  Erythionatit  riii»  Hsiria.  (Fig.  5.")). — Sn-arming  npou  the 
leavua  io  AuguHt  and  earl;  Sej>t«mb«r ;  a  Bmull,  pale  yeltuw  loaf-hopper,  with  tvo  broad 
led  bands  ou  the  wings,  caasiug  tlie  leavea  to  wither. 

This  little  insect,  which  I  have  seen  abounding  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  early  in  September,  when 
the  grapes  were  ripening,  is  pale 
yellow,  with  two  broad  red  bands 
and  a  third  dusky  one  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  bttle  over  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  long.  It  awarms  on 
the  leaves  in  August,  puncturing 
tbem  with  its  tiny  beak  and  draw- 
ing out  the  sap  until  the  leaves 


Fio.  55. — Vine-Leaf-Hoppcr. 


tnm  yellow  and  become  dry  and  stiff.  Tbe  young  appear  in  June,  and 
the  leaves  are  thus  depleted  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  montha.  They 
wither,  and  hence  the  plan  t  becomes  enfeebled,  little  new  wood  is  formed, 
the  canes  do  not  ripen  well,  and  the  fruit  is  stunted  and  easily  mildews, 
while  in  a  few  years  the  vines  become  exhaasted  and  barren.  The  leat 
hoppers  hibernate,  and  lay  their  eggs  iu  the  spring.  As  a  remedy,  wash 
the  vines  witb  soap-anda  in  June,  and,  if  possible,  fumigate  the  leaves 
with  tobacco, 


Thk  Rf.d-ShoulderedSikoxylon,  SiHorslon  baniUarehHy.  (Fig-  56)- — Baring  nndei 
the  bnrk  and  into  th«  middle  of  giape-atems ; 
a  sburt,  tbick  maggot. 

This  blight  insect  sometimes  bores 

under  the  bark  of  the  grape,  as  well 

as  iu  the  heart  of  grape-stems.     It  also 

tunnels  in  apple-trees  and  in  tbe  abag- 

bark    hickory,    boring   holes   straight 

toward    the   heart  of  tbe  tree,  aad 

•>  changing  to  the  pupa  state   at    tbe 

Fio.  50.— Re<l  shonldered  SinoxyJon.  a,  inner  ciiils  of  their  burrows.     (Harris.) 

larva;  b,  pupa;  c,  beetio.    (After  As  a  remedy,  burn  tbe  infested  twies 

^''"^r*  ■  or  stems.  ' 
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INJURING  THE  CUEEANT. 

THEEl-ROPEANCrni 
log  tb«  loBVfB  from  J 
lioney-browu  saw-flj. 

This  destructive  iosect  was  imported  from  Earope  into  narscries  at 
ToroDto,  Canada,  and  was  detected  at  Eochester,  N.  Y,,  during  the 
year  1857.  It  seems  since  that  time  to  have  sjiread  westward  and  east- 
ward, arrivtiif;  in  Eastern  MasBocbiisetts  about  1865,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn.  For  eigbt  seasons  past  it  has  been  very  de- 
structive in  gardens  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  iu  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan, wbere  it  i^eems  destined  to  spread  farther  west. 

The  parent  of  this  worm  is  a  saw-fly,  so  named  from  bearing  a  saw- 
like  sting,  or  ovipositor,  with  which  it  pierces  the  leaves  or  stalks  of 
plants,  cutting  a  gash,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg,  the  egg  passing  out 
from  tbe  ovary  through  the  oviduct,  and  thence  through  the  blades  of 
the  ovipositor  into  the  wobud  made  in  the  plant.  While  most  of  tbe 
members  of  this  family  cut  a  gash  in  the  leaf,  into  which  an  egg  is 
pushed,  a  few,  as  iu  the  present  insect,  simply  place  them  on  the  under 
surface  of  tbe  leaf,  as  seen  in  Fig.  Si>.  (1.)  The  fly  has  four  wings,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  of  insects  (Hymenoptera)  that  comprises  the 
bee,  wasp,  and  ichneumon-fly. 

Tbe  foUbwtug  account  of  its  habits  is  takeo  from  the  writer's  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Insects:  "There  are  about  fifty  species  of  Nemattts  ia 
this  country,  of  which  the  most  injurious  one,  tbe  gooseberry  saw-fly, 
has  been  brought  I'rom  Europe.  Professor  W'iucbell,  who  has  studied 
this  insect  iu  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  it  has  been  very  destructive, 
observed  the  female  on  the  16th  of  June,  ^^hil(:  thpo>iltIi)g  her  (.^liiidrl 
cal,  whitish,  and  transparent  eggs  in 
regular  rows  along  the  under  side  of 
tbe  veins  of  the  leaves,  at  the  rate 
of  about  oue  in  forty-Sve  seconds. 
The  embryo  escapes  from  the  egg 
in  four  days.  It  feeds,  molts,  and 
borrows  into  tbe  ground  within  a 
period  of  eight  days.  It  remains  ' 
tbirteeo  days  iu  the  ground,  being  • 
most  of  the  time  in  the  pupa  state, 
while  tbe  fly  lives  nine  days.  The  t 
first  brood  of  worms  appeared  May  ' 
21 ;  tbe  second  brood,  June  25," 
Fig.  57  shows  the  eggs  ■  deposited 
along  the  under  side  of  the  midribs 
of  the  leaf;  2,  the  holes  bored  by 
the  very  young  larv^;  and,  3,  those  Fio.  r)7.—CiirrnDt-lK''ftfwitli(l)  eggs;  9,3, 
eateu  by  tbe  larger  worms.  huleu  oaten  by  the  lurvra.  (After  itilHj.) 

Fig.  68  (a,  enlarged)  represents  the  worm  when  fully  grown.  It  is 
then  cylindrical,  pale  green,  with  a  pale-green  head,  with  the  segment 
next  behind  the  head,  and  the  third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  body, 
together  with  the  last  or  anal  segment  yellow  ;  the  16  false  or  abdom- 
inal legs  are  also  yellow ;  the  six  thoracic  legs  are  horn-colored.  The 
body  is  transversely  wrinkled,  especially  on  the  back,  and  is  slightly 
hairy.  The  eyes  are  black,  and  the  jaws  (mandibles)  are  black,  and 
on  tbe  inner  side  of  the  edge  reddish.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  iu  length. 
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IS  to  the  last  molt,  liowever,  and  before  it  Iiad  gained  its  full 
size,  preparatory  to 
passing  into  tLe  adult 
or  winged  conditiou, 
the  body  Ib  covered 
with  black  tubercles ; 
from  each  of  which 
arises  a  stiff  black 
hair.  There  is  also 
a  Bupraaoal  or  dorsal 
black  patch  on  the 
last  segment  of  the 
body,  from  which 
arises  a  pair  of  black 
spines.  On  the  back 
of  the  false  caterpillar 
the  tubercles  become 
smooth  and  trans- 
versely oval,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  regalar 
rows.  Moreover^  a 
still  more  important 
churacterietic  of  the 
Fig.  56. — Currant  Ban-fly  larvn,  natural  aize;  a,  enlarged,  ^q];^  Jq  thlB  Btase  iS 
the  jet-black  head,  which  in  the  fully-grown  insect  is  pale  pea-green. 

In  Salem,  my  atteution  was  drawn  to  the  ravages  of  this  worm  by  Dr. 
■William  Mft<^j  who  found  them  feeding  on  the  currants  iu  bis  gardeu 
June  S.  At  this  time  they  were  spin- 
ning their  cocoons,  which  were  of  silk, 
tough,  dense,  like  parcbmeot,  and  at 
first  green,  then  becoming  blackish,  and 
covered  with  particles  of  dirt,  and  at- 
tached to  the  leaves  in  the  breeding-box. 
Out  of  doors  they  may  be  found  the  first 
week  iu  Juue,  and  again  during  the  first 
week  in  July  among  the  leaves  and 
stalks  on-  the  buethes,  or  among  the 
/  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  or  perhaiw 
more  frequently  a  little  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Here  they  remain 
between  two  and  three  weeks  in  June, 
the  adult  flies  (in  Salem)  appearing 
June  25.  At  nearly  the  same  date  (June 
-'■})  the  worms  of  the  second  brood  were 
spinning  their  cocoons.  These  cocoodb 
<v-Flj.  (belonging  to  the  second  brood)  remain 
Il'.v.)  under  ground  or  on  the  leaves  al>out  the 
roots  through  the  winter,  the  dies  appealing  in  the  spring  and  laying 
their  eggs  as  soOn  as  the  leaves  unfold. 

Kot  having  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this  saw-fly  at  hand,  I  compile 
the  following  description  (often  using  their  own  words]  from  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Hiley's  account  iu  the  American  Entomologist,  vol.  ti,  p.  IS, 
from  which  these  illustrations  (Fig.  59  a,  b]  are  taken. 

The  female  (Fig.  59  b)  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (AV- i^g),  and  is 
of  a  bright  honey-yellow  color.  The  head  is  black,  wim  all  the  parts 
between  and  below  the  origin  of  the  anteunie,  except  the  tip  of  the 
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mandibles  (jaws),  dull  hoDey-yellow.  The  antennae  are  brown-black, 
often  tinged  with  reddish  above,  except  toward  the  base,  and  beneath 
entirely  dull  reddish,  except  the  two  basal  joints.  They  are  four- fifths  as 
long  as  the  body;  the  third  joint,  when  viewed  sideways,  is  four  times 
as  long  as  wide ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  are  equal  in  length,  the 
remaining  joints  slowly  diminishing  in  length.  On  the  thorax  are  four 
conspicuous  black  spots  and  other  smaller  ones.  The  legs  are  bright 
.honey-yellow ;  the  basal  or  hip-joints  (coxa3  and  trochanters)  whitish, 
while  the  extreme  tips  of  the  hind  shanks  (tibiae)  and  the  whole  of  the 
hind  toe-joints  (tarsi)  are  blackish  brown.  The  wings  are  glossy,  with 
dark  veins,  and  expand  a  little  over  half  an  inch. 

The  male  (Fig.  59  a)  is  rather  smaller  {^  inch  in  length),  and  is 
black.  The  head  is  dull  honey-yellow.  The  antennae  are  brown-black, 
often  a  little  reddish  beneath,  except  toward  the  base;  they  are  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  while  longer  than  in  the  female,  are  also  somewhat 
flattened  out.  The  thorax  has  the  wing-scales  and  the  prothorax,  or 
collar,  honey-yellow.  The  under  side  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  are  honey- 
yellow. 

The  injury  done  to  currant-bushes  during  the  past  year  was  very 
great.  In  June,  we  saw  them  in  great  numbers  in  a  garden  at  Law- 
rence, where  they  had  stripped  the  bushes,  eating  the  leaves  down  to 
the  leaf-stalk,  myri«ads  clustering  upon  the  branches.  The  birds  evi- 
dently do  not  feed  upon  them,  and  thus,  in  dealing  with  this  insect,  we 
are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  nature  for  restrain- 
ing a  superabundance  of  insect-life. 

As  this  is  an  important  and  practical  subject,  let  ns  digress  for  a 
moment  to  notice  some  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  of  the  London 
Entomological  Society  on  the  insects  that  seem  distasteful  to  birds. 
He  finds  by  caging  up  birds  whose  food  is  of  a  mixed  character  (purely 
insect-eating  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive  in  confinement),  that  all  hairy 
caterpillars  were  uniformly  uneaten.  Such  caterpillars  are  the  '^yellow 
bears^  (Arctia  and  Spilosoma)^  the  salt-marsh  caterpillars  {Leiicarctia 
aerwa),  and  the  caterpillar  of  the  Vaporer  moth  (Orgyia),  and  the  spring 
larvae  of  butterflies ;  with  these  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  European 
currant  saw-fly.  He  was  disi)osed  to  consider  that  the  "flavor  of  all 
these  caterpillars  is  nauseous,  and  not  that  the  mechanical  troublesome, 
ness  of  the  hairs  prevents  their  being  eaten.  Larvae  which  spin  webs- 
and  are  gregarious,  are  eaten  by  birds,  but  not  with  avidity ;  they  ap- 
pear very  much  to  dislike  the  web  sticking  to  their  beaks,  and  those 
completely  concealed  in  the  web  are  left  unmolested.  When  branches 
covered  with  the  web  of  Hyponomenta  evonymella  (a  little  moth  of  the 
Tinea  family)  were  introduced  into  the  aviary,  those  larvae  only  which 
ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the  web  were  eaten."  *'  Smooth- 
skinned,  gaily-colored  caterpillars  (such  as  the  cnrraut  Abraxas,  or  span 
worm),  which  never  conceal  themselves,  but  on  the  contrary  appear  to 
court  observation '',  were  not  touched  by  the  birds.  He  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  "  all  caterpillars  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  are 
dull-colored,  with  fleshy  bodies  and  smooth  skins,  are  eaten  with  the 
greatest  avidity.  Every  species  of  green  caterpillar  is  also  much  rel- 
ished. All  Geometric,  whose  larvae  resemble  twigs,  as  they  stand  out 
from  the  plant  on  their  anal  prolegs,  are  invariably  eaten."  Mr.  A.  G. 
Butler,  of  Loudon,  has  also  found  that  frogs  and  spiders  will  not  eat 
the  same  larvai  rejected  by  birds,  the  frogs  having  an  especial  aversion 
to  the  currant  span-worms  {Abraxas  and  Halia). 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  currant  saw-fly  are  three  kinds  of  ichneu- 
mon-flies, of  which  one  is  a  minute  egg-parasite.    Mr.  Lintner,  of  New 
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York,  states  that  of  fifty  eggs  laid  by  the  parent  saw-fly,  only  four  or 
five  hatched  out  the  currant-worm.  We  see,  then,  that  though  the 
birds  apparently  destroy  none,  an  immense  number  are  carried  off,  even 
before  they  have  a  chance  of  doing  any  mischief,  by  minute  insects  of 
their  own  order. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  next  to  picking  them  off  by  hand,  and  which 
is  really  the  most  practicable  method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  is  to  dust 
powdered  white  hellebore  over  the  bushes,  by  sprinkling  it  from  a 
luuslin  bag  tied  to  a  stick,  as  it  otherwise  excit-es  violent  sneezing. 
Used  in  this  small  quantity  it  is  not  poisonous.  This  is  the  remedy 
used  with  most  success  in  the  West,  and  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Eiley.  I  have  used  it  with  good  success  in  ray  own  garden, 
and  it  is  a  thorough  remedy  if  thoroughly  and  persistently  applied. 
Dr.  W.  Mack,  of  Salem,  tells  me  that  he  has  used  a  solution,  consisting 
of  a  pound  of  copperas  to  six  gallons  of  wat^r,  with  much  success.  It 
blackens  the  leaves,  but  does  not  injure  them  permanently. 

Dr.  E.  Worcester,  of  Waltham,  according  to  the  Bostibn  Journal  of 
Chemistry,  finds  that  this  worm  ''may  be  fully  and  almost  immediately 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  carbolate  of  lime.  The  doctor  tried  the  powder 
in  many  instances  during  the  past  summer,  and  found  that  while  it  was 
fully  as  effective  as  hellebore,  it  was  less  disagreeable^  less  costly,  and 
perfectly  safe.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  vines 
as  soon  as  the  worm  makes  its  appearance,  bringing  it  well  in  contact 
with  the  leaves,  and  soon  the  insect  is  destroyed.  It  will  need  bat  two 
or  three  applications,  and  the  work  is  done." 

This  worm  attacks  the  gooseberry  as  well  as  the  currant,N  though  in 
Massachusetts  its  ravages  have  been  more  confined  to  the  latter  shrub. 
As  a  preventive  measure  against  its  further  spread,  in  buying  or 
transporting  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  Walsh  recommends  that 
the  roots  be  carefully  cleaned  of  dirt,  so  that  the  cocoons  may  not  be 
carried  from  one  garden  or  nursery  to  another. 

The  Native  Currant  Saw-Fly,  Pristophora  grossulanw  Walsh. — 
As  this  species  may  be  confounded  with  the  European  saw-fly,  though 
belonging  to  a  different  genus  {Pristiphora),  the  following  brief  account 
of  it  is  extracted  from  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects : 

This  saw-fly  (Fig.  60  a,  larva; 
5,  female,  from  the  ^^American 
Entomologist" ;  P.  grosmlaricp  of 
Walsh)  "is  a  widely  diffused  spe- 
cies in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  and  injures  the  currant 
and  gooseberry.  The  female  fly 
is  shining  black,  while  the  head 
is  dull  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
honey-yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the 

1-  ^  rn  x^  .-  n  *  c  VI  1  ^^^  ^^s^'  ^"^  sometimes  the  ex- 
1  iG.  ()U.-.Native ^^YJ'^l^T""'^'  ^^' •  ""'  ^^'''^ '  treme  tips  of  the  hinder  tibice,  and 

'       *    '  of  the  tarsal  joints,  pale  dusky  for 

a  quarter  of  their  length.  The  wings  are  partly  hyaline,  with  l)lack 
veins,  a  honey-yellow  costa,  and  a  dusky  stigma,  edged  with  honey- 
yellow.  The  male  differs  a  little  in  having  black  coxse.  Mr.  Walsh 
states  that  the  larva  is  a  pale  grass-green  worm,  half  an  inch  long,  with 
a  black  head,  which  becomes  green  after  the  last  molt,  but  with  a 
lateral  brown  stripe  meeting  with  the  opposite  one  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  it  is  more  or  less  confluent;  and  a  central  brownblack 
spot  on  its  face.    It  appears  the  last  of  June  and  early  in  July,  and  a 
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secoad  brood  in  August.  They  spio  tbeir  cocoona  on  the  bushes  on 
Arbich  they  feed,  and  the  fly  appears  in  two  or  three  weeka,  the  speci- 
mens reared  by  him  flying  od  the  2Gtb  of  August."  This  worm  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  imported  cnrrant-worm  by  the  abseoce 
of  the  minute  black  warts  that  corer  the  body  of  the  latter.  The  same 
reme<]ies  should  be  used  for  this  worm  as  are  recommended  for  the  pre- 
ceding insect. 

Tub  COBnAST  Spax-Wohm,  EafiUAla  ribearia  Fitch.  CFig.  01,  moth;  Fig.  C2,  1,2, 
caterpillnr ;  3,  pupa,  from  the  "AtnericaD  EDloiuolociBt.  ) — Devonrioe  the  leaves ;  a 
ipan-wurm,  about  au  ioch  loog,  tiri][ht  jellow,  spotted,  lieiDg  out-blacK. 

Many  persons,  in  speaking  of  the  "cnrrant- 
XTorm,"  confound  the  caterpillar-like  saw-fly  larva 
with  the  well-known  geometer  caterpillar,  which  f 
is  a  native  species,  and  was  long  since  described  V 
by  Dr.  Fitch,  under  the  name  of  Abraxas  ribea- 
ria.  As  soon  as  the  lea^ves  of  the  cnrrant  are 
fairly  expanded,  late  in  May  or  early  in  June,  the 
yonug  caterpillars,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  horse- 
hair, may  be  fonnd  eating  little  holes  in  them.F«o.6l.— MothofCorrMt 
In  about  three  weeks  afier  hatcliing  it  becomes  fully  grown,  being 
about  an  iuch  long,  and  bright-yellow  iu  color,  the  body  being  covered 
■with  large,  black  dots.  The  chrys- 
nlisisabiuing  reddish -brown,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  may  be  found 
late  in  June,  either  upon  the 
ground  or  just  under  the  surface 
In  two  weeks  after  entering  the  ^ 
chrysalis  state  the  moth  may  be  '. 
observed  flying  about  tbe  garden  \ 
or  resting  upon  the  leaves  during  f 
cloady  weather.  Tbe  moth  is  yel  j 
low  ochreous,  with  dark,  often  i 
nearly  transparent,  blotches  on  the  I 
wings.  R  is  not  easily  mistaken  P 
for  any  other  moth  Mr  Riley,  in 
an  article  on  this  insect  in  the;, 
''American  Entomologist,"  states 
that  by  sprinkling  powdered  helle  ■ 
bore  upon  the  leaves,  or  applying 
a  solution  of  eight  or  twelve  ounces 
to  a  bucketful  of  water,  the  cater- 
pillars will  be  killed.  Hand-pick- 
ing assiduously  followed  up,  and 
a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  bushes FiG-62.—CnrrBiitSpan-Wonn.  (After Eiley.) 
over  a  sheet  or  a  newspaper,  repeated  twice  a  day,  will  keep  the  insect 
nithiu  moderate  bounds. 

IXSECTS  INJURING  THE  APPLE. 

Thk  Caskku-Wc.iim,  Jiiieoptergx  vemata  Peck,  and  A.  aulumnata  Packnrd.  (Plat* 
LXlX  Figs.  1-4.) — DevonrinK  llic  leaves  ;  a  dark-striped  span- wuroi,  var;i[i);  iliculi>rtO 
pule  greeii,  trausfonuiug  in  the  earth,  aiid  with  ninglesa  females  and  wioged  males. 

Kcxt  to  the  apple-tree  borer,  which  has  almost  cut  ofi  the  apple-crop 
of  the  Eastern  States  in  certain  localities,  the  canker-worm,  always 
local  in  its  distribution,  is  the  most  injurious.    Originally  conflned,  aa 
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an  iuJnrioiiB  insoct,  lo  Eiistern  Massaoltiisetts  ami  Ooonecticnt,  it  is  nov 
itijnriuus  in  llliuoi»  uml  Misanuri.  It  inuHt  origiiiulty,  at  least  A.  rermta, 
have  occnn^il  all  ovei*  the  Uaited  States  east  of  tlie  MimisHippi,  aa  I 
bare  received  it  from  Texas.  It  may  poBsibly  be  iutrotlaced  iutolbu 
Territories,  and  tberefore  I  refer  to  it  eimply  in  thia  councvtioa. 

Let  tis  now  examine  the  lile-bistory  of  a  oanker-n-orni.  And  hen  we 
win  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  species,  tlie  Anigtipterjfx  vaiiaUi  of 
Feck,  wLicb  appears  in  the  spring,  not  toncbing  ut  present  nn  tbi; 
autumnal  species.  About  Ibe  Ist  of  May,  at  the  time  wben  tbe  leaTeo 
of  the  apple  are  unfolding,  tbe  yoiiug  canker-worms  break  through  the 
cgg^i  which  Lave  l>e«n  laid  e-iirlicr  in  tbe  season,  in  Marnh  and  April,  iu 
patches  on  tbe  bark  of  tbe  trunk  and  limbs.  They  may  be  soon  fonad 
clustering  on  Ibe  terminal  bnds  and  partly  unfolded  leaves,  nud  are 
then  about  a  line  iu  length,  and  uot  much  thicker  than  a  bit  of  thick 
thread. 

How  they  grow  and  devour  every  green  thing  on  tbe  tree  is  too  well 
bnowQ  to  tbe  fVuit-iaisers  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Fortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  want  of  wings,  the  female  is  exceedingly  setlentnrj', 
and  year  atler  year  tbo  trees  of  particular  orchards  and  towns  are  defo- 
liated and  tnmed  brown,  while  adjoining  orchards  and  towns  scarcely 
suffer.  By  the  20tb  of  June,  in  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  tbe  orch- 
ard looks  as  if  a  fire  had  nm  through  it.  At  that  date  the  worms  are 
folly  fed,  and  they  then  descend  to  tbe  ground,  letting  Iheoiselvea  down 
by  a  silken  thread.  At  this  time  I  have  destroyed  thousands  by  jarring 
the  tree  and  collecting  those  which  fall  down.  I  have  watched  old  anJ 
young  robins  bnsily  engaged  iu  eating  them,  and  from  the  numt>er  of 
toails  in  my  garden,  gathered  about  under  tbe  trees,  I  feel  confident 
that  they  eat  umltiludes  of  them. 

The  worms  at  once  enter  the  ground,  change  to  chrysalids  several 
L  Inches  below  the  surface,  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  there  remniii 
until  the  early  days  of  M.irch  and  April,  when  the  wingless  females 
asi'fiid  the  trees,  ;nid  the  wiiigi'd  uiiih's  mny  Im  scoii  tliittL-iing  iibout. 

I  took  pains  one  spring,  in  the  uiiddli?  of  Apiil,  to  count  tbe  number 
of  the&e  moths  ou  my  oi>])le- trees,  fourteen  in  number,  averaging  from 
6  to  7  inches  iu  thickness,  besides  three  elms.  They  were  more  abund- 
ant ou  the  apple-trees  than  the  elms,  liut  on  those  seventeen  trees 
there  were  counted,  adhering  mostly  to  tbe  tarred  paper,  1,001)  mules 
and  200  females.  The  spring  of  16T5  was  cold  and  backward,  and  few 
moths  were  seen  before  thia  date.  From  these  data  we  can  asfcertaiu 
approximately  the  relative  nuniericiil  proportions  between  the  sexes, 
which  seems  to  opiiroximate  five  males  to  one  female. 

The  siH'ciea  I  have  referred  to  is  the  spring  moth,  tbo  AniaopUryj; 
riruafa  of  Peek,  but  not  of  lliirrif.  Tho  other  species  is  much  less 
iibundaut  in  the  adult  condition,  and  only  appciirs  iu  tbe  autumn.  Tlie 
wings  are  t  bicker  than  those  of  ^'i-ittrftf,  and  the  caterpillar  has;in  addi- 
tional pair  of  prop-legs,  though  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  I  find  that 
inn.st  of  the  daniiige  is  done  by  the  caterpillars  of  vcriiutn.  Uu  Jutit) 
15,  lSi5, 1  collected  ").")"  caterpillars  from  the  apjile-trees  iu  my  gardeu. 
Of  these  520  were  renintn,  and  27  were  tlieyonugof  tbo  autumn  spcfii-,". 
Peck,  iu  his  account  published  iu  17115,  states  that  reruata  does  tlio 
Xmiicipal  damage. 

As  for  remedies,  tho  use  of  priuter'a  ink  laid  on  tarred  paper  is  tbo 
cheapest,  though  tbe  ink  should  be  applied  every  day  or  two.  The  nsa 
of  tin  troughs  of  oil  surrounding  the  tree  is  almost  sure  to  stop  tho 
ascent  of  tbe  female-i,  while  woocieu  troughs  of  oil  built  around  the  bot- 
tom of  tbe  trunk  is  almost  equally  etticacious.    Care  and  attention,  and. 
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above  all,  cooperation  arooD^  those  salfering  irom  these  worms,  woald 
enable  as  to  cheek  their  ravages. 

Plate  LXVIX,  Fig.  1,  a,  represents  the  caterpillar  of  rcrnato;  &,  egg;  c, 
d^  side  and  dorsal  view  of  a  segment  of  the  caterpillar.  Fig.  2,  a,  the  male 
moth  5  &,  the  wingless  female  ;  c,  three  joints  of  the  antenna ;  dj  dorsal 
view  of  an  abdominal  segment.  Figs;  3  and  4  the  different  stages  of  the 
autumnal  species  {A.  autumnata). 

The  A:\rERiCAX  Tent-Catkrpillar,  Clisiocampa  americana  Harris.  (Plate  LXIX, 
Figs.  5,  6.) — Devouring  the  foliage  and  forming  conspicuous  tont-like  webs  or  nests  in  the 
forks  of  tlie  branches  ;  a  large,  hairy  caterpillar  with  a  dorsal  white  stripe  and  namer- 
ous  fine,  wrinkled  black  lines  on  a  yellow  ground,  united  below  into  a  common  black 
band,  with  a  blue  spot  on  the  side  of  each  ring. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  canker-worms  are  breaking  out  of  their  egg- 
shells, the  young  tent-caterpillars  are  following  suit.  This  occurs  usu- 
ally about  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  region  of  Boston,  or  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis,  just  as  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding. At  this  time,  if  one  will  examine  closely  the  conspicuous 
bunches  of  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  little 
caterpillars  clustering  about  on  the  outside  of  the  egg-mass.  When 
hatched,  they  have  large  heads,  and  the  body  is  provided  with  long, 
scattered  hairs.  They  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  opening  buds, 
congregating  at  noon-time,  when  the  sun  is  hot  among  the  axils  of  the 
branches,  there  forming  a  tent  of  silk  for  protection  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  make  extended  journeys  over  dif- 
ferent branches,  laying  pathways  of  silk  wherever  they  go.  The  tent 
or  nest  increases  in  size  until  it  becomes  the  conspicuous,  but  by  no 
means  ornamental,  object  so  noticeable  on  the  grounds  of  slovenly  farm- 
ers early  in  June.  The  caterpillars  become  fully  grown  by  the  middle 
of  June.  Then  they  spin  dense,  tough,  white  cocoons  under  loose  bark, 
or  under  boards  and  rails  of  fences,  and  the  moth  appears  about  the  1st 
of  July. 

I  once  experimented  with  a  worm  to  see  how  persevering  it  would  be 
In  spinning  its  cocoon.  After  one  cocoon  was  finished  I  removed  it, 
vhen  by  another  day  a  new  one  was  si)un  like  the  other.  Upon  my  re- 
moving this,  it  spun  a  third  one  which  was  thin  and  slight,  the  supply 
of  silk  having  been  exhausted.  The  silk  is  secreted  by  two  glands  one- 
half  longer  tlian  the  body  when  drawn  out,  but  which  are  folded  up 
■  beneath  the  digestive  canal,  and  open  out  on  the  under  lip.  The  silk  is 
"  fluid,  becoming  solid  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

-        The  American  tent-caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  with 

•  Jong,  rather  dense  hairs.    Along  the  back  runs  a  white  stripe,  accompa- 

»  nied  by  numerous  fine,  wrinkled  black  lines  on  a  yellow  ground,  united 

-^  below  into  a  common  black  line.  On  the  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body 

^is  a  conspicuous  blue  spot. 

The  moths  hide  by  day  about  the  garden,  and  when  the  lamps  are 
J  lighted,  in  they  dart  and  tumble  Jibout  on  the  table  under  the  light,  in 
..  an  insensate  way,  as  if  frightened  out  of  their  wits.    So  peculiar  is  their 
^  mode  of  entering  a  lighted  room,  that  one  can  usually  tell  what  moth 
~  .is  coming  by  its  i)eculiar,  noisy  mode  of  entrance.   The  moth  is  reddish- 
brown,  very  thick-bodied,  clothed  in  a  thick  coat  of  long  hairs,  and  with 
^ahort,  broad,  strong  wings,  as  it  flies  swiftly.     It  is  reddish-brown, 
*with  two  oblique,  dirty-wbito  lines  on  the  fore  wings,  which  expand 
when  outwStretched,  about  an  inch  and  a  half.    Early  in  July  the  female 
lays  her  eggs,  in  bunches  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred.   They 
■  ire  placed  side  by  side,  in  a  mass  surrounding  the  twigs  (Plate  LXIX,  Fig. 
iy  c)y  and  after  they  are  thus  stuck  on  so  as  to  surround  the  branch  like 
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a  collar,  the  entire  mass  is  covered  over  with  a  gummy  secretion,  which 
hardens,  and  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  eggs. 

Remedies. — In  the  early  spring  as  well  as  late  antamn  the  banches  of 
eggs  should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  When  the  tents  are  formc^d  in 
June  the  nest  should  be  removed  with  a  mop  dipped  in  oil  or  kerosene, 
at  noon-time,  when  the  caterpillars  are  in  the  tent.  By  discharging  a 
gun  close  to  the  nest  it  can  be  destroyed  with  a  small  charge  of  powder. 

Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  7,  represents  the  caterpillar  of  Clisiocampa  disstria 
Hiibner  (sylvatica  Ilarris),  which  rarely  occurs  on  apple-trees,  being  more 
common  on  the  oak.  It  is  a  light  blue,  with  a  dorsal  rim  of  eleven 
white  oval  spots.  The  moth,  with  the  eggs,  is  represented  at  Fig.  8. 
There  are  two  species  of  Clisiocampa  in  California  (C.  calif ornica  Pack., 
and  0.  constriotu  Stretch),  and  one  is  troublesome  to  apple-trees  at  Salt 
City,  Mr.  Barfort  tells  me,  which  may  in  time  leave  the  oak  on  which  it 
feeds  and  attack  the  apple.  Both  of  the  eastern  tent-cateri)illars  orig- 
ua  ly  fed  on  the  oak. 

The  Fall  Web-Worm,  nyphaniria  texior  Ilarris.  (Fig.  63.)— Forming  larj?e  webe  on 
fruit  aD(l  forest  trees  id  August  j  a  bairy,  slender,  greenisb-yellow  caterpillar  dotted  with 
black,  changing  to  a  supw-white  unspotted  moth. 

This  common  and  annoying  cat- 
erpillar is  universally  abundant, 
weaving  its  conspicuous  web  or  tent- 
like structure  on  the  branches  of  the 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry,  etc,  in  Au- 
gust, the  worms  remaining  about 
until  the  leaves  are  nearly  ready 
to  fall.  They  usually  eat  the  leaves 
on  one  entire  branch  and  then  pass 
7  to  the  next,  tying  the  leaves  to- 
"  gether  with  silken  threads.  They 
are  easily  exterminated  by  haud- 


Fig.   G3.— FaU  Web-Worm. 


03.— Fall  Web- Worm,    a,  larva;   6,  ,.:«i-:„„ 
chrysalis ;  c,  moth.    (After  Riley.)  piClilUg. 


The  Coddling  Moth,  Carpocapaa  pomonella  Linn.  (Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  9.) — ^Eating 
holes  in  apples,  cansiug  them  to  fall  prematurely;  a  small  flesh -colored  worm,  tranA- 
forming  into  a  small  gray  moth. 

This  moth,  which  is  such  a  nuiversal  pest  in  the  Eastern  States,  has 
for  live  years  past,  Mr.  Barfort  tells  me,  been  injurious  to  the  apples  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  considerable  pest  of  the  apple  in 
the  Territory,  but  one  that  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Mr. 
Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  writes  me  that  it  has  not  yet  occnrred 
in  California. 

The  moth  lays  usually  one  egg  on  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  early 
in  summer,  and  the  caterpillar  hatches  in  a  few  days,  burrowing  di- 
rectly into  the  core  of  the  forming  fruit.  It  attains  its  full  size,  becom- 
ing fully  fed,  in  about  three  weeks,  when  the  apple  drops  to  the  ground, 
and  the  larva  transforms  in  a  thin  or  sometimes  quite  thick  cocoon 
in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  days  after  another 
brood  of  moths  appear,  though  most  of  them,  as  I  have  fonnd  in  Maine, 
remain  in  their  cocoons  through  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  state.  lu 
this  condition  I  have  found  them  under  the  loosened  bark  early  in  May. 
Many  of  the  worms.  Dr.  Le  Barm,  in  his  Illinois  report,  says  one-half, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  immature  apples  to  fall,  desert  the  apple  and 
let  themselves  down  by  the  web  or  walk  down  the  trunk  of  the  trees. 
The  moth  is  gray,  with  numerous  darker,  transverse  lines,  and  wiUi  a 
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carved  black  lioe  before  the  ocellated  patcb  od  tbe  iuner  angle,  vliich 
liae  is  edged  nitb  a  coppery  tint.  Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  9,  represents  tbe 
caterpillar,  witb  tbe  worm-eaten  apple,  tbe  cocoon  (i),  and  tbe  chrysalis 
and  motb. 

Eemediea. — This  tronblesome  pest  may  be  partially  destroyed  by  gath- 
ering the  "windfalls," though  the  larva  often  deserts  tbe  worm-eaten 
apples  before  it  falls.  The  best  remedy  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, who  binds  bauds  of  hay  about  the  trees  from  Jnlj  until  the  middle 
of  September.  The  larvre  crawl  under  these  bands  and  there  spin  their 
silken  cocoons,  when  every  fortnight  the  bauds  can  be  removed  and  tbe 
worms  destroyed.  Dr.  Le  Barm  recommends  for  Northern  Illiuois  that 
the  bandages  be  in  place  a  mouth  after  the  blooming  of  the  trees  j  that 
they  be  examined  seven  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms ;  that 
three  subsequent  examiuatious  be  made  at  intervals  of  twelve  days, 
and  a  final  one  after  tbe  leaves  of  the  tree  have  fallen.  lu  the  latitude 
of  Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Jtiley  suggests  that  the  first  examination  be  made 
not  later  than  six  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms ;  and  that  four 
subsequent  examiuf^tions,  at  intervals  of  twelve  days,  be  made  between 
it  and  the  final  one  in  the  autumn  when  the  apples  are  gathered. 

The  ApPLE-tt'EEVit,  Aiithon(mu$  quadrigibhus  Soy.  (Figs- 64,65.)— Boring  in  the 
Apple ;  a  long,  alender  raagf^ot,  tiauBformiog  iu  the  apple  iDto  n  weevil,  irith  a  tuoat 
uearlf  as  long  na  the  bodr. 


Fig.  f4.— Apple-Weevil,  adnlt.    a, 

cot.  size;  i,  c,  enlarged.   (After 
Eiley.) 

This  weevil,  which  need  not  be  confonnded  witb  the  plum-weevi!, 
is  smaller,  and  has  a  longer  beak.  With  its  long  snout  it  drills  holes 
into  the  apple,  de^Ktsits  an  egg,  and  the  grub  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  apple,  feeding  around  the  core  for  nearly  a  month,  wbeu  it  trans- 
forms in  the  fruit,  which  does  not  fall.  It  remains  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  pupa  state,  not  leaving  the  fruit  until  it  becomes  a  beetle. — 
(Eiley.) 

INSECT3  AFFECTING  THE  PHTil. 

Tub  Pi.um-Weevil,  Conotrarielvs  nenvpiar  Herbst. — Pauctnriog  the  young  fruit ;  a 
ireevil,  like  a  dried  pliiui-biid  Id  geDeral  uppearauc«,  irlioiie  grub  iu  the  plum  cBDse* 
the  fitnit  to  prematurely  fait. 

The  plum-weevil  has  nearly  cut  off  the  fruit  in  the  Eastern  States,  80 
that  comparatively  little  is  raised.  The  following  condensed  acconat 
is  taken  from  "The  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects:"  "  This  beetle  is  a 
short,  stoat,  thick  weevil,  and  the  suout  is  curved,  rather  longer  than 
tbe  thorax,  and  bent  on  the  cheat  when  at  rest.  It  is  dark  brown, 
spotted  with  white,  ochre-yellow  and  black,  and  the  surface  is  rough, 
from  which  the  beetle,  as  Harris  says,  looks  like  a  dried  bud  when 
shaken  from  the  tree.    When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  beetles  sting  the 
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plnms,  and  sometimes  apples  and  peaches,  with  their  SDoats,  making  a 
curved  incision,  in  which  a  single  egg  is  deposited.  Mr.  F.  G.  Hill 
shows  that  the  carculio  makes  the  crescent-shaped  cut  after  the  egg  is 
pushed  iu,  '  so  as  to  undermine  the  eggj  and  leave  it  in  a  kind  of  flap 
formed  by  the  little  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  which  she  has  under- 
mined. (Jan  her  object  be  to  wilt  tlie  piece  around  the  egg,  and  pre- 
vent the  growing  fruit  from  crushing  it  f ' — (Practical  Entomologist,  Vol. 
ii,  p.  115.)  The  grub  hatched  therefrom  is  a  little  footless,  fleshy  white 
grub,  with  a  distinct  round  light-brown  head.  The  imitation  set  up  by 
these  lavrB  causes  the  fruit  to  drop  before  it  is  of  full  size,  with  the 
lava  still  within.  Now  full  fed,  it  burrows  directly  into  the  ground  and 
transforms  during  the  last  of  the  summer.  In  three  weeks  it  becomes 
a  beetle.  It  also  attacks  other  garden-fruits,  such  as  the  cherry,  peach, 
and  quince. 

Remedy. — The  best  remedy  is  jarring  the  trees,  and  catching  the  larva& 
in  sheets  and  burning  them.  Dr.  Hall's  '^curculio  catcher"  is  an  excel- 
lent invention  for  destroying  these  insects ;  it  consists  of  a  large  inverted 
white  umbrella,  fixed  upon  a  large  wheelbarrow,  split  in  front  to  receive 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  against  which  it  is  driven  with  force  sufficient  to 
jar  the  curculios  from  the  tree  into  the  umbrella. 

INSECTS  IN JU KING  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

Thk  June  Beetle,  Phyllophaga  fwica  {Frohl.),    (See  Fig.  10,  p.  720.) — Eating  the 
roots;  the  large,  tlesby  white  grab  of  the  common  May  or  June  beetle. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  my  third  annual  report  as  State 
Entomologist  of  Massachusetts : 

**  With  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  %\ie  strawberry, 
it  has  been  found  that  several  insects  not  before  suspected  to  be  inclined 
to  feed  on  this  plant,  now  habitually  frequent  it.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  injurious  is  the  strawberry  saw-fly,  which  in  this  State,  but  more 
especially  the  Western  States,  as  in  Illinois,  does  in  some  cases  the 
most  grievous  damage.  Then  a  few  moths  which  have  been  known  to 
feed  on  fruit-trees,  the  currant,  etc.,  have  transferred  their  affections  to 
the  strawberry ;  such  are  the  apple-leaf-roller  or  TortriXj  the  saffron 
measuring-moth  (Angerona  crocataria)^  and  several  other  caterpillars 
found  in  the  Western  States,  and  described  in  the  entomological  reports 
of  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Riley,  and  also  in  *  Harris's  Treatise  on  the  Inju- 
rious Insects'  of  this  State,  and  the  reporter's  'Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Insects.' 

"Next,  however,  in  importance  to  the  strawberry  saw-fly  (Emphyim 
macnlatm)^  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiar  of  all  these  insects 
which  everywhere  force  their  attention  ui)on  us.  This  is  the  common 
May  beetle,  June  beetle  or  *  dor  bug,'  the  American  representative  in  its 
abundance  and  injurious  qualities  of  the  European  cockchafer. 

''Dr.  Uarris  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  its  habits  and  transformations 
in  his  Treatise,  and  referred  to  the  injury  the  grub,  sometimes  called 
'white-worm,'  does  to  the  roots  of  grass,  remarking  that  *in  many 
places  the  turf  may  be  turned  up  like  a  carpet  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  roots.'  He,  however,  does  not  say  that  it  attacks 
the  straw  berry- roots,  which  it  has  for  several  years  been  known  to  do  in 
gardens  about  Salem.  ]\Iy  attention  was  especially  called  to  its  ravages 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem,  who  has  lost  many  strawberry-planta  by 
the  white  grub.  Ic  seemed  evident  that  they  were  introduced  in  the 
manure  placed  around  the  roots,  as  during  July  and  late  in  satomer  a 
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uianure-heap  near  by  swarmed  with  the  well-known  white  grubs,  in  va- 
rious stages  of  development,  some  apparently  in  the  second  year  and 
others  in  the  third  year's  growth.  They  eat  the  main  roots  of  the  plant, 
thus  destroying  one  plant  after  another.  From  this  it  will  be  obvious 
that  it'  we  observe  the  plant  to  wilt  and  suddenly  die,  we  may  look  for 
the  white  grub  and  at  once  kill  it  to  prevent  further  ravages.  It  is  evi- 
dent, so  large  and  voracious  are  these  worms,  that  one  plant  would  be 
a  mere  trifle  to  one  of  them. 

'^It  also  eats  down  in  much  the  same  manner  young  squash-plants,  as 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  C.  A  Putnam,  of  Salem,  who  has  been  obliged  to  plant 
the  seed  over  once  or  twice.  They  attack  young  plants  at  the  time  when 
they  have  thrown  out  three  or  four  leaves.  It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing 
with  this  destructive  insect  we  must  become  familiar  with  its  habits. 
Every  one  knows  the  larva  or  grub  of  this  insect,  so  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  large,  soft-bodied,  thick,  white  worm^ 
nearly  as  large  as  the  thumb.  Its  head  is  yellowish  or  pale  horn-col- 
ored. Its  skin  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that  the  air-vessels  and  viscera 
can  be  seen  through  it,  while,  though  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs,  it  is  so 
gross  and  unwieldy  that  it  lies,  when  dug  out  of  its  retreat,  flat  upon 
its  side. 

"  How  many  years  the  grub  lives  before  changing  into  the  beetle  we  do 
not  know,  but  probably  at  least  three.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  the 
autumn,  and  early  in  May  in  this  state  the  chrysalis  may  be  found  in 
little  rude  cells  or  chambers  about  six  inches  under  the  mold,  in  which 
position  we  have  fouud  it  in  Maine  late  in  May.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  in  June,  t.  e.,  for  about  a  month,  it  flies  about  at  night, 
especially  on  warm  nights.  By  day  it  hides  in  fruit  and  other  trees, 
clinging  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  by  its  long,  curved  claws,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Here  it  does  at  times  much  in- 
jury, especially,  as  Harris  remarks,  to  cherry-trees. 

"  Where  it  lays  its  eggs  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  burrows  in  the  soil  and  there  lays  its  eggs,  as  does  the  European 
cockchafer,  of  whose  habits  Harris  gives  a  summary,  and  also  the  gold- 
smith beetle,  of  which  we  give  an  account  farther  on.  Riley,  however, 
says  that  *  soon  after  pairing,  the  female  beetle  creeps  into  the  earth, 
especially-  wherever  the  soil  is  loose  and  rough,  and  after  depositing  her 
eggs  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  dies.  These  hatch  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  and,  the  grubs  growing  slowly,  do  not  attain  full  size  till  the 
early  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  they  construct  an  ovoid  chamber, 
lined  with  a  gelatinous  fluid,  change  into  pupae,  and  soon  afterward  into 
beetles.' 

*'In  the  autumn  at  the  approach  of  cold  it  descends  to  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface  to  avoid  the  frost,  probably  about  two  feet  be- 
low the  usual  depth  at  which  the  ground  is  frozen  in  the  winter.  At  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  however,  it  makes  its  way  up  near  the  sur- 
face, where  it  forms  a  slight  cell  by  wriggling  about,  and  then  passes 
into  the  pupa  state.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  pupate  and  appear  in  the 
winged  state  in  the  autumn. 

*'As  to  remedies  against  this  grub,  the  careful  gardener  will  in  the  first 
place  destroy  all  those  that  he  sees  by  crushing  them  to  death.  Whe^ 
the  manure  is  spread  over  the  straw  berry- bed,  he  must  watch  it  nar- 
rowly for  the  grubs  so  easily  seen,  and  kill  them.  Wben  a  vine  is  seen 
to  die  down  suddenly  in  summer  he  must  then  dig  around  the  roots  and 
search  for  them,  and  go  over  the  bed  carefully,  even  if  help  has  to  be 
employed.  It  is  better  to  spend  even  much  time  and  money  for  two  or 
three  years  in  succession,  in  endeavoring  to  exterminate  these  grubS| 
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than  to  yield  passively  to  the  scourge.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lockwoocl, 
that  we  reprint  in  our  account  of  the  goldsmith  beetle,  are  eminently 
practical  as  applied  to  this  insect.  As  for  special  remedies,  we  have 
none  to  propose.  Watchfulness  and  care  in  culture  are  better  than  any 
special  nostrums. 

''Undoubtedly  the  natural  enemies  of  this  grub  are  many,  but  we  have 
no  observations  bearing  on  this  point.  A  fungus  attacks  the  grubs  in 
certain  seasons,  often  in  considerable  numbers.  We  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Missouri  of  dead  and  dried  grubs,  with  a  long  stem  growing 
out  from  them,  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  this  fungus.  It  ha8  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Kiley,  who  states  that  another  iungus  attacks  this  worm 
in  Virginia.  It  is  well  known  that  caterpillars  and  even  the  common 
housefly  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  replaces  the  animal 
portion  with  its  own  vegetable  substance. 

''  While  many  animals,  such  as  skunks,  moles,  crows,  etc.,  prey  on  the 
beetles,  the  only  insect-enemy  I  have  personally  observed  is  the  fierce 
carnivoious  Calosoma  beetle  (0.  calidum)  which  I  have  noticed  on  a 
blueberry-bush  busily  engaged  in  tearing  open  the  hard,  horny  sides  of 
one  of  these  beetles,  which  was  in  vain  struggling  to  escape ;  on  taking 
up  the  May  beetle  a  large  hole  had  been  eaten  into  its  side,  disclosing 
the  viscera. 

''Occasionally  the  beetles  appear  in  immense  numbers.  It  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  agriculturist  to  pick  them  off  the  trees  and  burn  them.  If 
the  French  take  the  pains  to  practice  hand  picking,  as  in  one  instance 
^  about  eighty  millions  were  collected  and  destroyed  in  a  single  portion 
of  the  Lower  Seine'  (Eiley),  our  gardeners  can  afford  to  take  similar 
pains. 

"A  description  of  the  May  beetle  is  scarcely  necessary.  Fig.  10  (p. 
720)  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  appearance  and  size.  It  is  bay-colored, 
or  chestnut  and  brown,  with  yellowish  hairs  beneath,  and  is  nearly  an 
inch  in  length.  Its  scientific  name  is  Lachnosterna  fuacaj  or^  literally 
translated,  the  brown  woolly- breasted  beetle.    The  pupa  is  white.^ 

The  Goldsmith  Beetle,  Coialpa  lanigeraf  Linn. — Feeding  on  the  roots  as  gmb ;  very 

similar  to  that  of  the  Juno  beetle. 

"We  also  have  in  the  Eastern  States  an  insect  allied  to  the  preceding,^ 
and  with  much  the  same  habits,  both  in  the  adult  and  preparatory  states. 
It  is  the  Cotalpa  lanigera.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  bright  jellow 
above,  with  a  golden  metallic  luster  on  the  head  and  thorax,  while 
the  under  side  of  the  body  4s  copper-colored,  and  densely  covered  with 
white  hairs. 

"Dr.  Harris  says  that  it  is  very  common  in  this  State,  remarking  that 
it  begins  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
continues  generally  till  the  20th  of  June.  'In  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  retreats,  and  fly  about  with  a  hum- 
ming aud  rustling  sound  among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  tender  leaves 
of  which  they  devour.  Pear-trees  are  particularly  subject  to  their  at- 
tacks, but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak,  and  probably  also  other  kinds 
of  trees,  are  frequented  and  injured  by  them.'  Dr.  Lockwood  has  found 
it  on  the  white  poplar  of  Europe,  the  sweet  gum,  and  has  seen  it  eating 
the  Lawton  blackberry.  He  adds  that  the  larvae  of  these  insects  are 
not  known;  probably  they  live  in  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 

"  It  has  remained  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Lockwood  to  discover  that  the 
grub  or  larva  of  this  pretty  beetle  in  New  Jersey  devastates  strawberry* 
beds,  the  larva  feeding  upon  the  roots,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  May 
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beetle.  His  accoant  was  first  published  in  the  Americiin  Naturalist 
(vol.  ii,  pp.  186, 441).  He  says  that  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  ordinary 
culture  of  his  garden  the  spade  bas  turned  up  this  beetle  generally  in 
company  with  the  !May  beetle.  He  found  that  some  of  the  beetles,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  May  beetle,  assume  the  adult  beetle  state  in  October 
and  remain  under-ground  for  seven  mouths  before  appearing  in  the 
spriug. 

** Larva. — The  larvsB  he  describes  as  *  whitish  gmbs,  about  one  inch  and  three-qnar- 
ters  long  and  over  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  yellowish-brown  scale  on  the  part  cor« 
responding  to  the  thorax.^  I  may  add  that  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  young  of  the 
May  beetle  that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  tell  them  apart.  The  proportions 
of  the  two  are  much  the  same ;  if  anything  the  Cotalpa  is  slightly  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  short,  stiff  hair,  especially  at  the  end,  while 
iu  the  May  beetle  the  hairs  are  much  liner,  sparse,  and  the  skiu  is  consequently  shiny. 
They  also  differ  iu  the  head,  being  fuller,  more  rounded  in  Cotalpa^  the  clypeus  shorter 
and  very  convex,  while  in  the  May  beetle  it  is  flattened.  The  upper  lip  (labrum;  is  in 
Cotalpa  longer,  more  rounded  iu  front  and  narrower  at  the  base,  and  fall  convex  on  the 
surface,  while  in  the  young  May  beetle  it  is  flat.  The  antennse  are  longer  and  larger 
in  the  goldsmith  beetle,  the  second  joiut  a  little  over  half  as  long  as  the  third,  while 
in  the  May  beetle  grub  it  is  nearly  three-quarters  as  lon^;  the  third  joint  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  latt«^r  grub,  while  the  fourth  and  filth  are  of  the  same  relative 
length  as  in  the  May  beetle,  but  mach  thicker.  The  jaws  (mandibles)  are  much  alike 
in  both,  but  not  quite  so  acute  in  the  Cotalpa  as  in  the  other,  nor  are  the  inner  teeth 
BO  prominent.  The  maxilla  is  much  longer  and  with  stouter  spines,  and  the  palpi  are 
longer  and  slenderer  in  the  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  the  other,  though  the  joints  have 
the  same  relative  proportion  in  each ;  the  basal  joint  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
May  beetle.  The  under  lip  (labium)  is  throughout  much  longer,  and  the  palpi,  though 
two-jointed  in  each,  are  much  longer  and  slenderer  in  the  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  that 
of  the  May  beetle.  The  feet  are  much  larger  and  more  hairy  in  the  Cotalpa,  Both 
larvfe  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  third  (.35)  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
widest  part. 

<^  As  regards  the  number  of  years  in  the  life  of  this  insect,  Dr.  Lockwood 
remarks  that  ^  when  collecting  the  larvae  in  May,  I  often  observed  in 
the  same  places  grubs  of  the  Cotalj^a  of  at  least  four  distinct  ages,  each 
representing  a  year  in  the  life  of  the  insect,  judging  from  Benny's 
figures  of  the  larvse  of  the  English  cockchafer,  or  dor  beetle  {MeloUmtha 
vulgaris).  But  the  cockchafer  becomes  an  imago  in  January  or  February^ 
and  comes  forth  into  active  life  in  May,  just  four  years  from  the  deposit 
of  the  eigg.  Supposing  our  Cotalpa  to  take  on  the  imago  form  in 
autumn,  and  to  spend  its  life  from  that  time  to  the  next  May  in  the 
ground,  it  would  be  five  years  old  when  it  makes  its  dibut  as  an  arbo- 
real insect.'  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Lockwood  may  be  in  error  regard- 
ing the  age  of  this  beetle,  as  M.  T.  Eeiset  says  in  France  this  insect  is 
three  years  in  arriving  at  its  perfect  beetle  state.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  habits  of  the  European  chafer  may  aid  observers  in  this  country 
in  studying  the  habits  of  our  native  species.  M.  Meiset  says  (see 
^Cosmos'  as  translated  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol  ii,  p.  209) 
<  that  Ihis  beetle  in  the  spring  of  18G5  defoliated  the  oaks  and  other 
trees,  while  immense  numbers  of  their  larva)  in  the  succeeding  year, 
1866,  devoured  to  a  fearful  extent  the  roots  of  garden-vegetables,  etc., 
at  a  loss  to  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollars.  This  insect  is  three  years  in  arriving  at  its  i>erfect  beetle  state. 
The  larv36,  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  beetles  which  appeared  in 
such  numbers  in  1865,  passed  a  second  winter,  that  of  1867,  at  a  mean 
depth  in  the  soil  of  forty  one-huudredths  of  a  meter,  or  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half.  The  thermometer  placed  in  the  ground  (which  was  covered 
with  snow)  at  this  mean  depth,  never  rose  to  thirty-two  degrees  F.  as 
minimum.  Thus  the  larvae  survived  after  being  perfectly  frozen  (prob- 
ably most  subterranean  larv^  are  thus  frozeu,  and  thaw  out  in  the 
spring  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather).    In  June,  1867,  the  grubs 
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Laviug  become  full-fed,  made  their  way  upward  to  a  mean  distance  of 
about  13  inches  below  the  surface,  where,  in  less  than  two  months,  they 
all  changed  to  the  pupa  state,  and  in  October  and  November  the  per- 
fect beetle  appeared.  The  beetles,  however,  hibernate,  remaining  below 
the  surface  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months  and  appearing  in  April 
and  May.  The  immature  larvae,  warned  by  the  approaching  cold,  began 
to  migrate  deep  down  in  the  soil  in  October,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  was  ten  degrees  above  zero.  As  soon  as  the  snow  melted  they 
gradually  rose  toward  the  surface.' 

*'As  regards  the  time  and  mode  of  laying  the  eggs,  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Lockwood  as  follows:  *On  the  evening  of  the  13th  June  hist  we 
caught  in  the  drug-store,  Keyport,  whither  they  were  attracted  by  the 
profusion  of  light,  four  Ootalpasj  representing  both  sexes.  These  were 
taken  home  and  well  cared  for.  On  the  16th  a  pair  coupled.  A  jar  of 
earth  was  at  once  provided,  and  the  beetles  placed  on  top  of  the  dirt. 
In  the  evening  the  female  burrowed  and  disappeared.  Near  midnigfa4i 
she  had  not  returned  to  the  surface;  next  morning  she  had  re-api)eared. 
The  earth  was  then  very  carefully  taken  from  the  jar,  and,  as  removed, 
was  inspected  with  a  glass  of  wide  field  but  low  power.  Fourteen  eggs 
were  found,  not  laid  (as  we  expected)  in  one  Bi)ot  or  group,  but  singly 
and  at  different  depths.  I  was  surprised  at  their  great  size.  Laid 
lengthwise,  end  touching  end,  two  eggs  measured  very  nearly  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  They  were  like  white  wax,  semi-translucent;  in 
form,  long-ovoid  and  perfectly  symmetrical.  On  the  13th  of  July  one 
had  hatched  ;  the  grub  was  well  formed  and  very  lively.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about  three- 
thirtieths  of  an  inch  iu  thickness.  It  was  a  dull  white,  the  liead-plate 
precisely  that  dull  yellow  seen  in.  the  adult  grub,  the  legs  the  same 
color,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  lead-color,  the  skin  being 
transparent.  For  food,  a  sod  of  white  clover  {TrifoUum  repens)  was 
given  them,  roots  downward,  knowing  that  the  young  larvse  would 
come  upward  to  eat.  They  were  then  left  undisturbed  until  August 
19,  when  the  sod  was  removed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  grubs  had 
eateu  into  it,  thus  making  little  oval  chambers,  which  were  enlarged  as 
the  eating  went  on.  They  were  carefully  picked  out  and  a  fresh  sod  of 
grass  and  clover  supplied.  They  had  now  grown  five-eighths  of  an 
iuch  in  length,  preserving  the  same  colors. 

"  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  of  the  eggs  escaped  me  in  the  search. 
I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  the  average 
number  laid  by  one  beetle.  In  short,  the  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  the 
night,  jirobably  not  more  than  twenty.  The  hatching  of  these  required 
in  the  present  instance  twenty -seven  days.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  time  was  remarkably  cold  and  wet.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  with  favorable  thermal  conditions  this  might  be  lessened 
fully  seven  days. 

"  Regarding  its  ravages  in  strawberry-beds,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Dr.  Lock  wood's  excellent  account  iu  the  American  Naturalist : 
*  When  on  a  visit  in  September  last  to  the  farm  of  a  celebrated  straw- 
berry-grower in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  certain  large  patches  badly  thinned  out  by,  as  the  phrase 
went,  *'  the  worm.''  The  plants  were  dead  on  the  surface  and  easily 
l)ulled  up,  the  roots  being  eaten  oft'  below.  It  was  observable  that  the 
fields  which  presented  the  worst  appearance  were  all  of  the  same  kiod 
of  plant — that  known  as  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling.  Besides  this  there 
were  nine  other  varieties  under  culture,  Barnes'  Mammoth,  Schenck's 
Excelsior,  the  Agriculturist,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Gutter's  Seedling,  the 
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JncuDda,  Pineapple,  Early  Scarlet,  and  Brooklyn  Scarlet.  Wliile  the 
Wilson  stood  second  to  none  of  these  as  a  prolific  fruit-bearer,  yet  it  fell 
behind  tfaem  in  vigorous  plant-growth.  Hence,  while  every  kind  was 
more  or  less  affected,  the  other  varieties  seemed  saved  by  their  own 
growth  and  energy  from  a  destruction  so  thorough  as  was  that  of  the 
Wilson.  These  patches  were  all  planted  in  the  spring  sud  all  received 
the  same  treatment,  the  ground  being  kept  open  and  free  from  weeds. 
The  amount  of  the  spring- planting  was  seven  and  a  half  acres.  Of  the 
Wilsons  there  were  three  different  patches  in  places  quite  separated  from 
each  other,  and  on  not  less  than  five  different  kinds  of  soil.  These 
patches  were  among  and  contiguous  to  those  of  the  other  varieties. 
While  all  suffered  more  or  less,  the  chief  injury  befell  the  Wilsons,  of 
which  uot  less  than  two  acres  were  irretrievably  ruined.  An  examina- 
tion turned  up  the  depredator,  who  was  none  other  than  the  larva  of 
the  goldsmith  beetle,  now  engaged  in  the  first  one  of  its  allotted  three- 
summer  campaigns  of  mischief.  These  grubs  were  from  the  eggs  de- 
posited iu  June  in  the  well-tilted  and  clean  soil,  which,  I  have  said  else- 
where, I  thought  the  Cotalpa  preferred  to  meadow  or  grass  lands. 
Compared  with  others,  the  larva  of  this  beetle  is  sluggish  and  easily 
captured.  The  black  grub  of  the  spring,  which  is  such  a  pest,  attacking 
almost  indiscriminately  the  early  tender  plants,  inflicts  its  injuries  chiefly 
in  the  night,  the  exception  being  that  of  dull  and  cloudy  days.  The 
night's  mischief  doue,  it  descends  into  concealment  at  early  dawn.  Know- 
ing this,  the  wise  farmer  is  in  search  of  it  at  an  early  hour,  ere  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  gives  it  warning  to  retreat.  But  the  goldsmith  grub  can  be 
taken  at  any  hour  of  the  day  simply  by  scratching  away  the  earth  from 
around  tlie  roots  of  those  plants  whose  dark,  shriveled  leaves  tell  of 
the  enemy's  presence.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  devastation  might  have 
been  spared  by  an  outlay  of  from  $20  to  $30  for  labor,  mnch  of  which, 
nnder  proper  direction,  could  have  been  done  by  children.  Therein 
wonid  have  been  saved  a  sirawberry -crop  for  the  ensuing  summer,  worth 
scarcely  less  than  $2,500,  for  from  t bis  same  farm  the  crop  of  a  single 
acre  has  been  sold  for  $1,500.  Then,  however  valuable  such  labors  are 
in  the  immediate  resnits,  that  is  but  a  fraction  of  their  worth  as  respects 
the  futnre.  These  Cotalpa  grubs,  with  all  their  mischief,  had  not  more 
than  a  third  of  their  ultimate  size ;  beuco  their  real  raveuousuess  is  yet 
to  come.  Besides,  what  a  prospect  of  increase  of  numbers,  should  even 
a  moderate  share  of  them  reach  maturity !  Why  should  not  our  farmers 
seek  to  know  something  about  their  insect- enemies,  and,  when  practica- 
ble, put  forth  some  energy  to  meet  such  t' " 

The  Stkawberry  Chown-Borer,  Analcia  fraoarim  Riley.— Bnrinj;  from  the  crown 
of  the  plant  dowu  into  oud  killing  it;   a  Bniall, aufl,  Oeeby  grub,  traDBforiiiiui;  to  a 

From  the  middle  of  June  nntil  the  middle  of  July  iu  Southern  Illinois, 
the  grnb  hatches  from  an  egg,  sup- 
posed to  be  deposited  by  the  parent 
weevil  in  the  crowu  of  the  plant,  I 
and  bores  downward  into  the  pith,  * 
where  it  remains  until  folly  grown, 
"  working  in  the  thick,  bnlbous  root, 
and  often  eating  through  the  more 
woody  portions;  so  that  when  frost 

sets  iu.  the  plant  easily  breaks  oft'        —  •>  -      jr       -       ~t 

and  is  neaved  out  of  the  ground,"—  Fig.  66.— strawberry  Crowji  -  Borer  and 
(Riley.)    A  remedy  is  difficult  to  ^'»"«-    (After  Riky.) 

apply,  but  infested  plants  should  bo  burned. 
51  GS 
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INSECTS  INJURING  SHADE  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

So  important  to  tlie  Western  Territories  is  the  preservation  and  culti- 
vation of  forest,  as  well  as  shade  and  ornamental,  trees,  that  a  slight 
sketch  of  what  is  known  of  the  insects  found  in  Colorado  to  be  injurious 
to  them  will  be  of  some  importance  until  more  definite  information  is 
obtained.  On  Plate  LXX,  I  have  given  outline  figures  of  a  number  of 
insects  either  found  living  in  forest-trees  in  Colorado,  or,  from  the  habits ' 
of  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  States,  supposed  to  be  injurious. 

INJURING  CONn^EROUS  TREES. 

The  Spruce-Timber  Beetle,  Ihryoccetes  affaber,  Manuh.    (Plate  LXX, 

Figs.  1-3.) 

This  beetle  occurred  (July  7)  in  abundance  in  all  stages  in  a  growth 
of  Abies  menziesiU*  the  common  spruce  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
Kelso's  Cabin,  11,200  feet  elevation,  on  the  road  to  Gray's  Peak.  It 
bores  into  the  back  and  near  the  sap-wood  in  all  directions,  its  burrows 
resembling  those  of  Tornunis  pinij  with  which  it  is  associated,  being 
irregular,  but  much  smaller. 

The  larva  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  1)  is  of  the  usual  form  of  those  of  the  family, 
being  cylindrical  and  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  with  the  end 
of  the  body  full  and  suddenly  rounded ;  segments  convex,  especially 
the  thoracic  ones,  and  slightly  hairy.  Head  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the 
body,  rounded,  honey-yellow.    Length,  0.16  inch. 

The  pupa  is  much  like  that  of  T.  ptni,  with  two  anal  soft,  sharp 
tubercles.  As  my  specimens  are  farther  advanced  than  those  of  T.  pint, 
the  wings  being  free  from  the  body,  and  the  abdomen  longer,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  draw  up  a  good  description.  In  one  example,  the 
pupa  had  retained  the  larval  head,  but  it  was  split  behind  so  as  not  to 
interfere  probably  with  the  development  of  the  adult  beetle. 

The  beetle  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  3)  differs  from  T.  pini  in  its  much  smaller 
and  slightly  slenderer  body.  The  head  and  prothorax  are  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  abdomen  is  not  scooped  out  at 
the  end  as  in  T.  pini,  but  truncated,  moderately  rounded,  and  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  which  are  square 
at  the  end  instead  of  excavated  as  in  T,  pint.  Color  reddishbrowo, 
much  as  in  T.  pini.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine,  stiff,  straight  hairs. 
Length,  0.14  inch. 

The  Pine-Timber  Beetle,   Tornicus  pini  Say.      Pupa  and    beetle. 

(Plate  LXX,  Figs.  4, 5.) 

This  timber-beetle  was  common,  boring  irregularly  into  the  inner 
bark  of  Abies  menziesii.  The  burrows  are  like  those  made  by  the  same 
insect  in  the  white  pines  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  the  more  regular  burrows  radiate  from  a  common  center. 
Those  observed  on  Gray's  Peak  were  0.08  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  pupa  the  body  ends  in  two  long,  pointed,  horn-like  appendages 
arising  from  e^ch  side  beneath.  The  ends  of  the  hind  tarsi  extend  to 
the  terminal  third  of  the  wings.    The  antennae  are  clavate,  not  extend* 

•This  treo  was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Sereno  Wtttson,  from  8peciDi€ii« of 
the  leaves  and  cones  sent  him  for  identification. 
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ing  beyond  the  coxsb  of  the  first  legs.    It  is  larger,  more  balky  than 
the  adult.    Length,  0.22  inch. 

The  beetle  (Plate  LXX,  Fig,  4)  is  cylindrical,  with  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax  together  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  end  of 
the  abdomen  suddenly  truncated,  slanting,  forming  a  scoop,  the  decliv- 
ity smooth,  concave,  and  bounded  by  high  walls,  which  are  four-toothed 
on  each  side,  the  third  from  the  top  the  largest.  On  each  wing-cover 
are  eight  lines  of  fine,  raised  tubercles ;  prothorax  with  concentric  rows 
of  fine  tubercles,  but  smooth  on  the  posterior  third.  Seen  from  beneath, 
the  wing-covers  project  well  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Color, 
pale  tan-brown,  a  little  paler  on  the  thorax  than  on  the  wing-covers. 
Body  covered  with  stiff,  dense  hairs.    Length,  0.20  inch. 

The  Stout  Pine-Borer,  Dendroctonus  ohesus  Mannh.    (Plate  LXX, 

Fig.  16.) 

This  beetle  is  not  uncommon  in  Colorado.  I  met  with  it  at  Blackhawk 
and  at  Manitou.  It  probably  bores  in  the  pines  and  spruces  of  the  mount- 
ains. It  is  short  and  stout,  reddish-brown,  the  head  and  prothorax 
smooth  and  shining,  though  finely  punctured,  while  the  wing-covers  are 
coarsely  punctured  and  dull-colored,  being  a  little  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.    Length,  0.35  inch. 

It  scarcely  differs  from  the  Dendroctonus  terebram  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  I  have  found  in  all  stages  in  great  abundance,  under  the 
bark  of  the  white  pine,  associated  with  Pissodea  strohi.  It  mines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark,  slightly  grooving  the  sap-wood,  and  pupates 
in  April,  appearing  as  a  beetle  in  great  numbers  on  warm  days  early  in 
May.  On  a  cursory  examination  I  am  unable  to  see  any  difference  be- 
tween the  eastern  species  and  D.  obesusj  except  that  the  latter  is  slightly 
larger. 

INJURING  DECIDUOUS  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  following  beetles  are  common  in  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  in  most  cases  will  probably  be  found  ere  many  years  to  be 
injurious  to  the  trees  in  towns  and  on  farms.  Knowing  as  yet  nothing 
of  their  habits  I  have  thought  it  well  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon species  and  present  such  figures  and  brief  descriptions  of  them  as 
may  prove  useful  to  western  gardeners  and  farmers  hereafter.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  coin  English  names  ior  them.  The  localities  are  given 
in  the  List  of  Coleoptera  collected  by  me  in  Colorado,  at  the  end  of  this 
report 

Prionus  emarginatus  Say.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  6.) 

"Body  castaneous;  head,  thorax,  and  breast  covered  with  long  yellow- 
ish-ferruginous hair ;  antennfe  fourteen-joiuted,  glabrous,  perfoliate,  im- 
bricate; the  imbrications  emarginate  beneath  ;  mandibles  black  at  tip ; 
thorax  but  slightly  margined,  one-toothed  on  the  middle  of  the  lateral 
edge;  angles  obtusely  rounded ;  elytra  somewhat  unequal,  punctured  ; 
feet  and  venter  subglabrous.  Length  nearly  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 
Female  glabrous ;  ant^nnse  simple.  Length  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  This 
species  exhibits  the  general  form  of  brevicornis^  but  the  thorax  is  pro- 
portionally much  narrowed,  and  the  characters  above  detailed  prove  it 
to  be  very  distinct  from  that  species.  The  lepaceous  processes  of  the 
antennae  are  so  profoundly  emarginate  beneath  as  to  appear  each  bilo- 
bate.    I  obtained  it  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  mountains.'' — (Say.) 
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Criocephalus  productus  Le  Conte.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  7.) 

Var^  ing  from  dark  brown  to  black  brown ;  unspotted,  with  two  high, 
thiu,  raised  lines  or  ridges  on  each  wing-cover.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  eastern  0.  agrestiSj  but  is  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  ridges  are 
much  more  prominent.    Length,  0.80-0.85  inch. 

Dectes  spinosus  (Say).    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  8.) 

'^Head  deeply  indented  between  the  antennse;  labrumpioeons;  antennse 
longer  than  the  body,  black,  each  joint  gray  at  base ;  thorax  cylindrical, 
immaculate ;  an  acute,  slightly-recarved  spine  near  the  posterior  angles; 
elytra  (wing-covers)  with  numeroussmall  impressed  punctures,  at  tip  trun- 
cated ;  venter  with  a  series  of  almost  concealed  black  spots  on  each  side. 
Length  more  than  three- tenths  of  an  inch." — (Say.)  ''I  formed  a  special 
genus,  Dectesj  for  this  insect,  but  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from 
LiopusJ^ — (Le  Conte.) 

PoGONOCHERUS  MiXTTJS  Haldemau.    (Plate  LXX,  Pig.  9.) 

"Head  sparsely  hairy,  black,  with  an  indistinct  yellowish  spot  before 
the  eyes;  frontal  line  impressed;  antennae  testaceous,  with  the  tip  of 
the  articulations  blackish;  scutel  black;  elytra  hispid:  base,  middle, 
and  apex  brown  ;  extreme  tip  and  an  oblique  band  before  the  middle 
running  for\^ard  and  outward,  yellowish,  with  a  few  brown  dots :  ex- 
treme base  testaceous;  feet  brown,  varied  with  testaceous;  2^  lines 
long.    Penn8ylvania.''7-(Haldeman.) 

Mecas  pergrata  Say.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  10.) 

"  Body  black,  covered  with  short,  prostrate  hair,  which  partially  con- 
ceals the  punctutes:  antennie  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  annulate  with 
cinereous  and  black ;  thorax  slightly  dilated  in  the  middle ;  a  trans- 
verse, arcuated  series  of  four  glabrous  spots,  and  a  longitudinal,  ab- 
breviated, glabrous  line  behind  the  middle ;  scutel  whitish ;  elytra  with 
a  narrow  white  margin  and  suture;  tip  entire;  thighs  dull  rufous. 
Length  about  nine-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Upon  the  middle  of  each 
elytron  is  a  very  indistinct  rufous  line,  which,  is  only  visible  upon  close 
inspection,  and  is  very  probably  often  wanting;  a  similar  spot  is  upon 
the  anterior  portion  ot  the  thorax ;  the  white  appearance  of  the  margin 
of  the  elytra  is  occasioned  by  the  more  dense  disposition  of  the  hairs  on 
that  part.  We  captured  but  a  single  specimen  on  the  Platte  Eiver  (Ne- 
braska) near  the  mountains." — (Say.) 

CnRYSOBOTHRis  TRiNERViA  (Kirby).    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  11.) 

A  rather  small,  short,  broad  species,  dull  blackish,  with  faint,  metal- 
lic reflections.  Surface  of  the  body,  especially  the  wing-covers,  with 
irregular  ridges,  the  inner  one  parallel  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing- 
cover;  wing-covers  with  smooth  elevated  areas,  between  which  the 
surface  is  minutely  pitted  with  dense  golden  punctures.  Body  clothed 
beneath  with  short,  coarse  hairs.    Length,  0.45  inch. 

BuPRESTis  RUSTicoRUM  Kirby.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  12.) 

Body  brown,  with  an  olive-green  tint.  Head  and  thorax  panctiired. 
Each  wiug-cover  with  five  ridges,  four  of  them  well-marked  and  smooth, 
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the  interspaces  with  scattered  punctures.  On  the  head  between  the 
eyes  are  five  yellow  spots;  two  simple  dots,  two  long  spots  on  the 
orbits,  sending  two  projections  outward,  and  a  line  in  front  sending 
three  projections  upward.  Two  unequal  yellow  spots  under  the  eyes. 
Labrnm  and  labium  yellow.  Five  orange-yellow  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  beneath.    Length,  0.84  inch. 

DiGEROA  PROLONGATA  Le  Conte.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig,  13.) 

"Coppery  gray,  often  pruinose ;  width  of  thorax  twice  its  length,  sides 
well  rounded  in  front,  behind  somewhat  sinuous,  punctate,  furrowed, 
each  side  with  an  oblique,  deeply-impressed  line;  wing-covers  with 
deeply -impressed  lines ;  apex  rounded,  the  wing-covers  scarcely  divari- 
cate.   Length,  0.77-0.85  inch." — (Le  Conte.) 

Melanophila  drummondi  Kir- 
by.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  14.) 

Body  densely  punctured,  sha- 
greened ;  shining,  reflecting  me- 
tallic colors,  especially  on  the 
prothorax,  with  three  bright  yel- 
low spots  on  the  posterior  two- 
thirds  of  each  wing-cover,  the 
anterior  spot  being  the  larger. 
Length,  0.40  inch. 

The  Girdler,  Oncideres  cingu- 
latus  Say.    (Fig.  67.) 

Although  this  beetle  is  not 
known  to  inhabit  Colorado  or  the 
Bocky  Mountains,!  have  thought 
it  well  to  introduce  the  following 
figure  received  from  Prof.  I.  S. 
Haldeman,  of  Chickies,  Pa.,  as 
illustrating  its  mode  of  cutting 
off  hickory  branches.  Professor 
Haldeman's  account  is  given  at 
length  in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Study 

of  Insects'',  p.  498.  ^  Fig.  67.— Work  of  the  Girdler  Beetle. 

INSECTS  NOT  SPECIALLY  INJURIOUS. 
The  Transformations  of  Pleotomus  fallens  Le  Conte. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  insect  in  its  early  stage  as  a  larva  is 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  since  so  far  as  known  the  young  of  our  fireflies 
devour  worms,  other  larva,  and  snails,  but  the  individuals  of  this  species 
are  so  rare,  that  they  probably  exert  but  a  slight  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
agriculturally  speaking.  I  have  received  three  specimens  of  this  larva 
from  Texas  through  Mr.  G.  W,  Belfrage,  on  whose  authority  solely  the 
above  determination  is  given.  For  a  specimen  of  the  male,  and  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  female,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  G.  D.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Boston,  who  loaned  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn. 

The  larva  is  unsually  long  and  narrow,  and  much  flattened.    The  Qto- 
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thoracic  segment  is  Dearly  as  wide  as  long,  moch  roonded  in  front; 
tbis  and  each  following  segment  reddish,  with  three  yellowish  lines,  viz, 
a  faint,  straight,  median  one,  and  two  curved  lateral  ones;  these  lines 
on  the  abdominal  segments  more  diffnse  and  indistinct.  The  mandibles 
are  long,  sickle-shaped,  acute,  much  curved.  The  maxillary  and  labial 
4)alpi  project  considerably  beyond  the  curve  of  the  mandibles.  Maxillary 
palpi  long  and  stout,  three-jointed;  the  two  terminal  joints  long  and 
slender,  and  of  equal  length  ;  the  terminal  third  joint  projects  its  entire 
length  beyond  the  end  of  the  labial  palpi.  The  latter  are  three  jointed, 
the  third  joint  very  minute.  The  terminal  segment  of  the  body  is  small, 
one-half  as  wide  and  one-half  as  long  as  the  preceding  joint.  The  feet 
are  well  developed,  ending  in  a  single  claw.  There  are  nine  pairs  of 
spiracles.    Length,  0.50  inch. 

The  Transformations  of  Donacia  proxima  Kirby.    (Plate  LXX, 

Figs.  17-19.) 

None  of  the  species  of  Dona^na,  so  interesting  from  their  living  in 
their  early  stages  in  the  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  have  been  studied 
biologically  as  yet  in  this  country.  For  the  first  information  we  have 
regarding  the  transformations  of  any  of  our  species  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  Wilder,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  who  kindly  sent  me  living  speci- 
mens of  the  larva  of  Dondcia  proxima^  found  June  23  in  the  roots  of  the 
cow-lily  {Nuphar  advena).  Mr.  Wilder  writes  me  under  date  of  May  23, 
1876 :  "  1  send  you  the  life-history  of  an  insect,  except  the  egg,  which  1 
hope  to  add  to  as  soon  as  I  have  the  mud  in  which  the  larva  first  ap- 
pears. As  you  open  the  inclosed  box,  if  all  is  right,  you  will  find  the 
perfect  insect,  which  I  hope  will  remain  alive ;  2d,  you  will  find  a  cap- 
sule-like body  attached  to  a  bit  of  lily-root;  examine  it  by  transmitted 
light,  and  you  will  see  the  perfect  insect  ready  to  emerge.  You  will 
next  come  to  another  capsule,  in  which  a  white  maggot  has  inclosed  it- 
self while  in  my  possession ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  a  ball  of 
mud  inclosing  a  maggot,  which  has  hatched  out  in  the  mud  within  a 
few  days." 

Afterward  he  writes,  June  19 :  "I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
egg^^  but  think  I  have  found  their  pla(*e  of  deposit  in  small  cavities  in 
the  large  fleshy  roots  of  the  yellow  lily,  into  which  the  larva  burrows, 
and  in  which  it  feeds,  excavating  large  chambers  after  it  emerges,  and 
almost  invariably  fixes  itself  on  the  tender  rootlets  beneath,  where  it 
covers  itself  with  its  cocoon  and  remains  until  mature.  I  have  found 
the  larvae  in  the  root  and  with  no  outlet  but  the  small  puncture  \frhere 
the  eggs  were  deposited.  I  could  have  sent  you  hundreds  of  the  pupfB 
just  ready  to  emerge." 

Afterward  the  cocoons  containing  the  beetles  were  found  October  24, 
1876,  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  cow-lily  {Kuphar  advena) j  in  a  pond  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  and  presented  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Buttrick  to  the  museum  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  so  that  we  probably  have  nearly  the  entire 
history  of  the  insect.  The  females  probably  winter  over  in  the  dense, 
tough,  parchment-like  brown  oval  cocoons  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  17,  natural 
size),  and  in  the  spring  lay  their  eggs  in  such  a  position  that  the  larvad  on 
hatching  bore  into  the  roots  of  the  lily;  the  larvae,  becoming  fully  dfr 
veloped  by  the  end  of  June,  transform  into  chrysalides,  previously  spin- 
ning a  cocoon  much  like  that  of  the  saw-flies,  and  assuming  the  beetle 
condition  in  the  autumu. 

The  body  of  thelarva  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  18,  enlarged,  seen  from  beneatb) 
is  white,  thick,  fleshy,  cylindrical.    The  head  is  small,  reddish,  one- 
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third  as  wide  as  the  segment  behind  it;  it  is  thick,  and  aboataslong  as 
broad.  The  antennse  are  short,  conical,  three-jointed ;  the  maxillary  palpi 
are  short,  projecting  but  slightly  beyond  the  ends  of  the  labial  palpi; 
they  are  three-jointed ;  the  lirst  but  slightly  shorter  than  the  second ;  third 
but  half  as  wide  and  half  as  long  as  second.  Labial  palpi  minute,  con- 
sisting of  but  a  single  joint,  while  the  labium  itself  is  large  and  fleshy. 
Three  pairs  of  well-developed  legs,  which  are  two-jointed,  ending  in  a 
single  stout  claw.  The  end  of  the  body  is  suddenly  somewhat  flattened 
and  bent  over  onto  the  ventral  side,  and  is  armed  above  with  two  paral- 
lel, flat,  blade-like  chitinous  appendages,  a  little  curved  and  appressed 
to,  though  free  from,  the  surface  on  which  they  rest,  reaching  to  the  tip  of 
the  body,  and  curved  slightly  backward.  The  segments  of  the  body 
are  quite  convex,  the  sutures  deeply  impressed,  and  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  body  are  covered  with  fine  hairs.  The  prothoracic  segment  is 
slightly  reddish,  pale  brown  posteriorly.  Length  of  the  body  when 
curved,  0.56  inch;  thickness,  0.20  inch. 

Dermestes  marmoratus  Say.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  15.) 

This  id  the  common  larder-beetle  of  Colorado  and  other  Western  Ter- 
ritories, and  is  noticed  here  as  likely  to  be  annoying  in  museums,  and 
as  a  nuisance  in  pantries  and  kitchens. 

"Antennae  reddish-brown ;  thorax  indented  before  the  scutel ;  pectus 
blackish ;  postpectus  and  coxae  with  dense  white  hair ;  feet  blackish ; 
intermediate  and  posterior  thighs  with  a  white  band  before ;  spot  on 
the  lateral  basal  margin  of  the  elvtra  large,  angular;  venter  with 
dense  white  hair;  anal  segment  and  lateral  spots  black-brown.  Length 
from  three-tenths  to  nine- twentieths  of  an  inch.  This  insect  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  is  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  is  a  large  species." — 
(Say.) 

The  CALIFORNIAN  Lapper  Moth,  Oastropacha  cali/omica  Pack. 

This  and  the  following  moth  are  somewhat  annoying  insects  in  Cali- 
fornia, feeding  upon  the  oak,  and  at  my  request  Mr.  Henry  Edwards 
has  furnished  me  with  the  following  account  of  them : 

"The  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  June,  and  they  must  remain  unhatched 
until  the  following  spring.  Just  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  oaks 
(Quercus  o^n/o^^'a  Nee)  begin  to  appear,  the  larvae  make  their  appear- 
ance also,  spinning  thin  and  irregular  webs  over  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  In  these  webs  they  house  mostly  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
bat  sally  forth  in  the  evening  and  at  night  for  food.  In  this  way  they 
will  soon  strip  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  though  it  is  well  to  say  that  the  oaks 
do  not  seem  to  be  permanently  affected,  as  they  soon  send  forth  fresh 
shoots,  and  toward  the  time  that  the  caterpillars  undergo  their  change 
to  the  chrysalis  they  are  green  and  gay  again.  The  larvae  retain  the 
shelter  of  their  web  until  after  the  third  month,  when  they  wander 
away  singly,  are  found  everywhere,  becoming  sometimes  a  complete 
nuisance  in  gardens  and  fields.  They  feed  in  their  more  mature  stages 
upon  many  plants  besides  the  oak,  eating  with  avidity  willows,  ash, 
^sculus  californicay  Photinia  arhutifolia,  Arbutus  menziesii,  as  well  as 
apple  and  pear  trees.  Toward  the  end  of  May  they  spin  their  cocoons, 
seeming  to  have  no  choice  of  locality,  but  fixing  themselves  wherever 
they  may  chance  to  be,  either  on  walls,  palings,  trunks  or  branches  of 
trees,  stems  of  grapes,  or  among  the  leaves  of  herbaceous  plants.  The 
time  in  the  chrysalis  state  is  about  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days,  so  that 
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the  moths  emerge  and  are  in  the  greatest  abundaoce  aboat  the  middle 
of  Juno.  They  come  very  readily  to  light,  and  are  a  pest  to  the  ento- 
mologist in  his  nocturnal  rambles.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  send 
yon  descriptions  of  the  larva  and  chrysalis.  Mr.  Stretch  has  them  pre- 
pared for  his  forthcoming  book  on  our  Bombycidce,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  forward  them  to  you.  I  will  write  and  ask  him  to  do  so.  I  can 
send  you  the  perfect  insects  if  they  are  of  value  to  you." 

Phryganidea  oalifornica.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  22,  male.) 

The  following  account  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards: 

"This  insect  is  also  very  destructive  to  our  young  oaks,  the  cater- 
pillars, which  are  perfectly  naked  and  with  the  head  almost  monstrons 
in  size,  making  their  appearance  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  Otu- 
tropacha.  They  are  restless  little  creatures,  wandering  incessantly  over 
the  trees,  and  feeding  very  rapidly%  They  spin  no  cocoon,  but  hang  by 
the  tail,  like  the  larva  of  Vanessa^  etc.  The  change  to  the  chrysalis  is 
undergone  in  April  and  May,  and  the  moths  appear  in  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days.  There  is  a  second  brood  of  these  insects,  the  imagos  of 
the  latter  appearing  in  September  and  October.  Indeed,  fresh  speci- 
mens are  now  upon  the  wing,  though  the  second  brood  is  by  no  means 
so  abundant  as  the  first  I  have  observed  that  Phryganidea  and  Gas- 
tropacha  never  associate  upon  the  same  tree,  and  I  think  that  the  for- 
mer has  always  the  mastery.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  some  excretion 
from  its  body  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  Oa^tropacha;  but  of  course  I 
do  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  this  fact.  It  is,  however,  sure  that 
they  are  never  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  same  tree.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Phryganidea  is  more  destructive  to  the  oaks  than 
the  other  species,  as  it  feeds  solely  upon  Quercm^  while  the  other,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  so  particular  in  the  choice  of  its  food.  I  inclose  my 
published  description  of  the  egg  of  Phryganidea.  I  quote  Mr.  Edwards's 
description  of  the  egg  and  larva : 

"  The  egg  is  spherical,  a  little  flattened  above,  shining,  yellowish- white 
at  exclusion,  attached  in  clusters  of  about  ten  or  twelve  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  third  day  the  apex  of  the  egg  assumes  a  dull 
orange  hue,  afterward  changing  to  a  bright  reddish-purple  and  grad- 
ually to  a  duller  shade  as  the  young  larvsB  emerge.  The  eggs  were 
laid  by  a  female  in  my  possession  on  July  5.  In  the  young  larva  the 
head  is  very  large,  almost  monstrous,  pale  olive-brown,  with  a  narrow 
black  line  at  base ;  body  pale  canary -yellow,  with  four  rows  of  black 
spots  arranged  longitudinally  in  lines. 

"  The  mature  form  of  the  larva  is  noticed  in  Stretch's  '  Zyga^nidce  and 
BombycidcB  of  North  America,'  but  I  subjoin  the  description  of  one  of  the 
many  varieties  to  which  it  is  subject,  believing  that  all  information  with 
reference  to  this  species  (the  position  of  which  in  classification  has  not 
yet  been  settled  by  entomologists)  will  prove  to  be  of  value:  Yellow- 
ish-white, shining,  head  large,  round,  stone  color,  with  a  black  point  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth ;  a  median  stripe  of  reddish-brown  and  a  narrow 
one  of  the  same  color  on  each  side.  A  broad  black  stripe  extends  lat- 
erally across  the  second  segment  at  base  of  the  head  and  another  across 
the  thirteenth  segment,  which  also  contains  a  broken  black  dorsal  line. 
In  the  middle  of  the  black  lateral  stripe  is  a  waved  whitish  line,  inclosing 
a  narrow  black  one.  At  the  base  of  the  abdominal  legs  is  a  waved 
interrupted  yellow  line,  edged  narrowly  with  black ;  under  side  yellow- 
ish-wbite,  faintly  marked  with  broken  brown  waved  lines;  feet  pinkish, 
striped  with  black ;  abdominal  legs  yellowish-white." 
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Mr.  Behrens,  of  San  Francisco,  writes  me  that  three  generations  of 
the  Phryganidea  appear  In  a  year.  "In  1876  it,  with  the  larva  of  the 
Gastropach^  califomica^  ate  our  evergreen  oaks  to  broomsticks.  You 
could  hear  the  caterpillars  eat  and  their  manure  drop,  the  latter  cover- 
ing everything;  it  could  be  swept  together  by  the  bushelful.  In  the 
wake  of  both  followed  ichneumon  parasites." 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  LXH. 

Fig.  1.  Rocky  Moantain  locost. — a,  a,  a,  female  in  different  poeitions^  OYlpoeiting ;  h, 
egg-pod  extracted  from  the  ground,  with  the  end  broken  open,  ahowing  how  Uie  6g8B 
are  arranged ;  o,  a  few  eggs  Tying  loose  on  the  sronnd ;  d,  e  b^ow  the  earth  partially 
removed  to  illnstrate  an  egg-mass  already  in  place  and  one  being  placed ;  /  diowB 
where  snch  a  mass  has  been  covered  np.— After  Riley. 

FiQ,  2.  Rocky  Moantain  locnst.— Front  and  side  view  of  the  embryo  snrronnded  by 
the  inner  embryonal  membrane  or  amnion.    Original :  drawn  by  J.  H.  Emerton. 

Fia.  3.  Rocky  Moantain  locnst. — a,  a,  newly-hatched  larvse ;  h,  fnll-grownlarye;  o, 
papa.— After  Riley. 

Fig.  4.  Rocky  Moantain  locnst. — Process  of  acquiring  wings ;  a,  pupa  with  skin  Just 
split  on  the  back ;  h,  the  adult  extruding  ;  o,  the  same  nearly  out ;  d,  the  same  with 
wings  expanded ;  e,  the  same  with  all  the  parts  perfect. — After  Riley. 

Fig.  5.  a,  Rooky  Mountain  locust ;  hf  the  common  red-legged  locust.— 'After  Riley. 

Fig.  6.  Rocky  Mountain  locust. — ^Terminal  abdominal  ring ;  a,  side  view ;  h,  o,  mad 
and  top  view  of  the  same. — After  Riley. 

Fig.  7.  Red-legged  locust. — Lettering  and  explanations  the  same  as  in  Fig.  6.— After 
Riley. 


taiu  Locnst  niiil  Hs  Youiis- 


PlG.l.  Larva  of  ilatpafui.fonliDg  OD  e^^or  looast;  enlarged.     (Emertoii  deL] 

Fio.  S.  Larva  of  AHlhomKia  radicHm,  var,  Calopleiti  Eiley,  feeding  on  Vgs  of  M 
a,  larva,  enlarged  twice;  E,  papa^aao.  Qalnralaize;  o,  UieBaraeiBagni&edtwice.  9 
crose^linee  reureeeat  the  length  of  body  and  espanae  of  wing  of  Ihe  fly,  which  ii  n 
nified  three  times. — (After  Cartia.) 

Fill.  3.  Ked-tailod  Tachina  fly  (after  Riley),    d,  alarrB  of  Tachina  which  ptvftfl 
the  European  cuhbage- butterfly,  introduced  to  illuBtTate  the  ma^^got  of  Tachina. 

Fio.  4.   Trombi^vm  tencevm  Say,  natural  size  and  oagniHed. 

Fto.  6.  The  Bed  mite,  youog  of  a  species  of  TVombidium  {AiUtma  gryllariti  Le  BintlJ 
enlarged. 

FiG.fi,  Gordiii*  agitaiica*.  A.e^g;  B,  egg  aJ\^eTf;oing  segnieatstioD  o. 
embryo  (gsBtrula]  with  the  primitive  etomacb  an  lufold  of  the  outer  germinoi'l) 
cells  (Mtodorm);  D,  embryo  faitheradvauoed;  B,  larva,  nilU  the  thro«>ci*  ' 
retraotMl  within  the  mso^hogns;  F,  the  same  Btafc°  greatly  enlarg;ed  tfl 
temai organs;  (i,iniddleairoleof  BpiDeB,thehoadtieiDgretrHted;  i»,iDnBonlarla7er(i|| 
(,  beak  orproboBois;  J,  intestine;  E,i,embryoDal  cells; /,  excretory  tnbe  Itwdioefni 
g,  the  secretory  ((SauilB;  m,  (BsophaEUBi  v,  recta m ;  n,  anus.  G,  the  apcondTaii* 
tui  jslod  iu  u  lisii— (iiflor  Villot).  1!,  Uurdiiis  ioriiH.  eoJ  of  l»..!j  i,f  iiiaU-,  luii'li  ■> 
lai'Hetl-  1,  Gvrdiiin  uiaalwue,  end  of  budy  of  luaJe,  much  t'nlarj;ed.  K,  daniiu 
aqHaticue,  natural  size.    (II,  I,  K,  drawn  from  nature  by  J.  S.  Kiugnley.) 


Bap.  U.  8. 6»L  niid  Qann-  !liirr. 


Parasites  uid  KaemiM  of  th«  RocVj  Uoiil1i\i&tl\jdcv«X. 


1 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXIV. 

Fig.  1.  Larva  of  Sarcophaga  camaria,  enlarged. 
Fio.  2.  Pnpa-case  of  tho  same,  enlarged. 

Tui.  3.  Adult  of  the  samo,  enlarged.    (Fi^  1-3,  Emerton  del.) 
Fig.  4,  Hed-logged  locnst,  engageil  in  laying  its  eggs ;  to  the  right,  a  hole  contalD- 
infi  an  og<;-ma9f»,  natnral  Bize. 
Fui,  5.  (Edtpoda  {Camnula)  peUucida  (atrax),  Emerton  del. 
Fig.  6.  Acrydium  americanum,  natural  size,  (lifter  Riley). 


I 


Bap.  TT.  S.  OcoL  ud  Qtogt.  R<ir<r. 


Deittniutivti  LocuiitB  aud  tbe  Flesb-Flf . 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXV. 

Fig.  1.  Heesian  Fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor. — a,  larra;  J,  pupa;  c,  stalk  of  wheat,  with 
three  cavitieH  containiDg  the  larvae,  their  heads  toward  the  ground. — (After 
Fitch.) 

Fig.  2.  Jgrotis  suffusa  Denis  and  SchilTermiiller,  and  Caterpillar  or  Cat-Worm. — (After 
Riley.) 

Fig.  3.  Jgrotis  suhgothica, — (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  4.  Ctlccna  renigera  Stephens,  and  Caterpillar. — (After  Riley.)  A  Cut- Worm  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  different  Howers  in  gardens. 

Fig.  5.  Agrotia  codtrani  Riley,  and  Cat- Worm. — (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  6.  Gortyna  nitela  Gaen6e,  and  J^arva. — (After  Riley.) 

Fig.  7.  Angoamois  Moth,  and  Fig.  8,  its  Larva.^From  Unido  to  Study  of  Insects.) 

Fig.  9.  Wheat  Tinea,  and  its  larva  aod  chrysalis,  natural  size  and  enlarged,  with  the 
grains  of  wheat  tied  together  with  silk  threads. — (After  Curtis.) 

Fig.  10.  a,  larva;  &,  pupa;  c,  beetle  of  Sitophilus  oryza  (Linn.),  Rice- Weevil;  e, 
Sitophilm  granarius  (Linn.),  Grain-Weevil. — (After  Curtis.) 


Sap.  r.  &  Om>L  and  Otogr.  San. 


InMctB  Injaring  Wheat  aod  (JotD. 


I 

I 

I  -I 


EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  LSVT. 

5.  1.  The  Colorado  Potato-a^tlo  (DorjpAora  lO-Hntatay—a,  a,  egga;  6,  6,  t,  lan« 

Ui  threestagt^si  r,  pui>aor  cbrjiwlU;  il.d.bwtlo;  e,  a  ning-cover, enlsmd 

twice.-< After  RilBj.) 
3,3.  Dorfphora  janota. — o,  a,  egea;  6,  b,  itrnb  or  larsai  o,  beetle;   d,  iringWMra^ 

eulariietl, shotviug  two  of  tte block «trip«8  joined  together. — (Ait«cBile;.) 
1.  3.  Tho  Potato  Syit^na  (S.  mitia  Lee.),  KiiigBle;  del. 
1.  4.  Lnaa  tiUiKfala,  Eosti^n]  Potato- Beetle. 
3.  5.  Xema  rritinrata. — a,  a,  Binall  and  matare  larva;    b,  end  of  body  of  tuTk;  t, 

papa;  d,  eggs,— (After  Riley.) 
].  6.  a,  iloerobtifii  cinma  (rabr.J.--d,  mole  and  female  snteniut,  eulMrvei]. — (ASM 

Riley.) 
3.7.  bt  JllaeralM»i»  MiiriHa(Lea.).--c,  mftla  and  female  antennae,  enlvged. — (AflA 

Riley.) 
3.  B.  Rriotaila  marg^iHa  (Fabr.).— Blister- Beetle. 
1.  9.  Epicauta  vitlala  (Fabr.).— Blister-Beetle. 

;.  10.  Kyiriivfo  mttcttJata  (S.ty).— Blister- E.'efl.\  {KingsW  del.) 
;.  11.  Hiiirfiula  jmrdaliu  (l^i-.).— Blister- Deet In.  (KiiigBley  del,) 
:;.  12.  Put n to- Stalk   Wtuvil   {Ilaridius   Irinotatui  Sny).— a,  larva;   b,   pnpa.— lAdrt 

Riley.) 
;.  13.  Flea-licetle,  EpUrix  caciniirit  (Harris). — (From  HarriH.) 
1.  14.  Lggag  liumtarit  Ueauv. — (After  Riley.) 


SetL  U.  S.  Owri.  uul  CcosT. 


luMoU  injniliig  Um  Potato. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXVIL 

FiO.  1.  Anihomyia  oeparum.  Onion  Maegot  and  Fly. 

Fio.  S.  OrtalisJUxa  Wied..  Sonthern  Onion-Worm. 

Fjo.  3.  Limotkrip9  tritM  Fitch.    Female. 

Fig.  4.  a,  Male ;  b,  larra. 

FiQ.  &  End  of  antenna  of  male  lAmothripB  trUidf  Onion-Thrips. 


Sff.  C  K  ntH.  nn'l  QHigr.  Ri 


iDMOta  inJnrioQB  to  the  Ouloo. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXVUI. 

Fig.  1.  Grape  Phylloxera. — a,  shows  a  healthy  root ;  h,  one  in  which  the  lioe  are 
working,  representing  the  knots  and  swellings  caused  hy  their  punctures ;  e,  a  root 
that  has  been  deserted  by  them,  and  where  the  rootlets  have  commenced  to  decay; 
d,  d,d fShowB  how  the  lice  are  found  on  the  larger  roots  ;  e,  female  pupa,  dorsal  view; 
f,  the  same,  ventral  view ;  g,  winged  female,  dorsal  view ;  h,  same,  ventral  view ;  i, 
magnified  antenna  of  winged  insect ;  J,  side  view  of  the  wingless  female  laying  eggs 
on  roots ;  k,  shows  how  the  punctures  of  the  lice  cause  the  larger  roots  to  decay. — 
(After  Eiley.) 

Fig.  2.  Sexual  PhylloxersB. — a,  female  vaaiatrix,  ventral  view,  showing  the  egg  through 
the  transparent  skin  of  the  body ;  6,  dorsal  view  of  the  same ;  c,  tarsus,  greatly  en- 
larged ;  df  shrunken  anal  joints  as  they  appear  after  oviposition ;  e,  male  carycBcauUft^ 
dorsal  view:  the  dot  in  the  circles  indicates  the  natural  eize  of  the  insect — (Alter 
Riley.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXX. 

Fig.    1.  Larva  of  Dryoccgtes  affdber  Mannh. 

Fig.   2.  Pnpa  of  the  same. 

Fig.   3.  Adult  of  tbo  same. 

Fig.   4.  Pupa  of  Tamicua  pint  Say. 

Fig.   5.  Adult  of  Tomicua  pini. 

Fig.    6.  Prioniu  emarginatus  Say. 

Fig.   7.  Criocepkalua  productus  he  Conte, 

Fig.    8.  Dedes  apinotua  (Say). 

Fig.   9.  Pogonockerua  mixiua  Haldeinao. 

Fig.  10.  Mecaa  pergrata  Say. 

Fig.  11.  Chrjfaobotkria  irinervia  (Kirby). 

Fig.  12.  Bupreatia  ruaticarum  Kirby. 

Fig.  13.  JHcerca  prolongata  Le  Conte. 

Fig.  14.  Melanophila  drummandi  Kirby. 

Fig.  15.  Dermeatea  marmoratua  Say. 

Fig.  16.  Dendrortonua  obeaua  Maunb. 

Fig.  17.  Cocoon  of  Donacia  proxima. 

Fig.  Id.  Larva  of  Donacia  proxima. 

Fig.  19.  Adult  (enlarged  twice)  of  Donacia  proxima  Kirby. 

Fig.  20.  Pltotomua  pallena  Le  Conte,  male. — a,  dorsal  aod  side  view  of  tbo  larva; 

dornal;  and  c,  ventral  view  of  the  mouth-parts. 
Fiu.  21.  Female  of  Pleotomus paUena. 
Fig.  22.  Phryganidia  californica  Pack. ;  male. 

Note. — Fig8.  I-IO  and  20  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kiogsley,  and  Figs.  17-19,  21,  ac 
22  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton. 
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APPENDIX. 


LIST  OF  COLEOPTERA  COLLECTED  IN  1875,  IN  COLORADO 
AND  UTAH,  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

The  collection  of  beetles  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1875,  while 
attached  to  Professor  Ilayden's  Survey,  was  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  H. 
Horn  for  examination  and  identification. 

CICmDELID^. 

• 

Cicindela  lofigilabris  Say.    Georgetown,  Colo. 
Cicindela  punctulata  Fabr.    Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colo. 
Ciei7id€la  repanda  Dej.    Boulder,  Colo. 
Cicindela  hwmorrhagica  Lee.    Salt  Lake  Point. 

CARABID^. 

Carabus  tcedatus  Fabr.    Kelso's  Cabin,  foot  of  Gray's  Peak,  elevation 

11,200  feet;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Pasimachus  elongatus  Lee.    Denver,  June  27. 
Brachinus  ininuius  Harr.    Denver,  Colo. 
Calathus  dubiiis  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
PlatyriMS  placldus  (Say).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Fterostichus  luczotii  (Dej.).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Georgetown,  Colo., 

9,000  feet  elevation. 
Pterostichus  riparius  (Dej.).    Gray's  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000 

feet. 
Amara  terrentris  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Amara  brunnipennis  Dej.    Arapahoe  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation  ; 

summit  of  Pike's  Peak  and  lower  down,  about  13,000  feet  ele- 
vation. 
Amara  interstitialis  Dej.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Amara  obesa  Say.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Manitou,  July  12;  Golden, 

Colo. 
Amara  avidu  (Say).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Dicaelua  sculptilis  Sa^'.    Manitou,  Colo. 
Nothopy^  zabraidea  (Lee).    Denver,  Colo. 

Harpalus pensylvanictLS  (Dej.).    Denver,  Colo.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Harpahis  furtivuM  Lee.    Golden,  Colo.;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. ;  Manitou, 

Colo.,  July  12. 
Harpalus  fallax  Lee.     Idaho   Springs;    Kelso's  Ccibin,  Gray's  Peak, 

11,200  feet  elevation,  July  G. 
Harpalus  oblitus  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Manitou,  Colo. 
Cratacanthus  dubim  (Beau v.).     Denver,  Colo.,  June  27. 
Afjonodertis  comma  (Fabr.).    Denver ;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Discoderus  paralklus  (Hald.).    Shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Lake  Point, 

Utah. 
Patrobus  longicornis  (Say).    Boulder,  Colo. 
Patrobm  aterrimus  Dej.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
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Bemlndimn  himaculatum  (Kirby).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Bembidium  rupcstre  Dej.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Bembidium  hifossulatum  Sec.    Denver,  Col. 

DYTiscn)^. 

■ 

Hydroporus  vilis  Lee.    Colorado. 
Sydroporus  sellatus  Lee.    Denver,  Colo. 
Hybivs  confu8U8  Aab^.    Denver,  Colo. 
Gaurodytes  disintegraiua  Cr.    Denver. 

bydkotiulidjE, 

Eelophorus  lineatus  Say.    Arapahoe  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation. 
Tropistemtis  lateralis  Hb.    Denver. 
Berostts  styliferus  Horn.    Denver. 

STAPHYLINID-E. 

CreopMlus  villosns  (Grav.).    Georgetown,  Colo. ;  Lake  Point,  margin  < 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Philonthus  californietis  Mann.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Fhilonthus  pcederoides  Lee.    Colorado. 
Philonthus  sp.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Tachinus  sp.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

SILPniD^. 

Silpha  lapponica  Hb.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Catopa  sp. 

DERMESTID^. 

DermeRtes  mannoratm  Say.    Utah.    Mr.  Barfoot. 
Cryptorhopalum  ruficarne  Lee.    Garden  of  the  Gods. 

NITIDULXD-ffi. 

Carpophilus  pallipennis  (Say) .    Denver. 

COCCINELLID-E. 

Coccinella  B-notata  Kirby.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Coccinella  9-7iotata  Hb.    Denver,  Colo. 

Hippodamia  ^sigiiata  (Kirby).    Denver;  American  Fork  CaSon^Uta 

Hippodamia  convergens  Gu6r.    Denver,  Colo. 

Hippodamia  parenthesis  (Say).    Manitou,  Colo. 

HISTEEID-S. 

iSaprinns  lugens  Er.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
iSaprinus  esiriatus  Lee.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

SCARAB^ID^. 

Canthon  hudsonias  (Forst.).    Denver,  Colo. 
I  Canthon  ehenns  (Say).    Denver,  Colo. 
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Rhyssemus  scaber  Haed. 

Diplota^is  obscura  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Folyphylla  decemlineata  (Say).    Utah  (Mr.  Joseph  L.  Barfoot). 

Coialpa  lanigera  (Linn.).    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Tostegoptera  lanceolata  (Say).    Boulder,  Oarden  of  the  Gods. 

Liggrus  gibbosus  (De  Qoor).    Denver,  June  27 ;  Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Euryomia  inda  (Linn.). 

Trichius  piger  Fabr.    Manitou,  Goio.,  July  15. 

bupbestidje:. 

Buprestis  lauta  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Buprestis  rusticorum  Kirby.    Manitou,  Colo.,  July  16. 

Dicerca  prolongata  Lee.    Denver,  Colo. ;  Idaho  Springs,  on  populus, 

July  6. 
Melanophila  drummondi  (Kirby).    American  Fork  Caiion,  Utah. 
Chrysobothris  trinervia  (Kirby).    The  Divide  (on  the  railroad),  Colorado, 

July  12. 
Acmceodera  mixta  Lee.    Manitou,  and  Garden  of  the  Gods,  July  15. 

ELATEBID^. 

Asaphes  coraoinus  Cand.    Golden,  Colo. 
MelanotuH  castanipes  (Payk). 

LAMPYBIDJE. 

Photinus  nigricans  (Say). 

telephobidje:. 

Podabrus  (near  puneticollis  Kirby).    Gray's  Peak,  about  12,000  feet. 
Podabrus  (not  determined).    Georgotown,'Colo. 

malachid^. 

Collopa  vittatus  Say  !    var.  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Salt  Lake  Point, 

July  26. 
Aasytes  hudaonicm  Lee. 
Pristocelis  antennatus  (Motseh).    Golden,  Colo. 

CLEBID^. 

Clerus  ornatits  (Say).    Georgetown,  Colo.,  on  flowers,  July  8. 

PTINIDiE. 

Dinodenis  cribratus  Lee.    Boulder,  Colo. 

cebambycid^. 

Prionus  californicus  Motseh.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 
Prionua  emarginatus  Say.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 
Asenium  moestum  Hald.    Mederland,  Colo.,  June  30. 
Criocephalus  productus  Lee.    Colorado.    Shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Batyle  i^fnicoUis  (Say).    Golden ;  Garden  of  the  Gods,  July  13. 
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Batyle  suturalis  (Say).    Denver ;  Garden  of  the  Gods,  July  13. 

Neoclytiis  muricafulus  (Kirby).    Boulder,  Colo. 

AcnKvops praiensi^  (Lskich.),  Maniton,  Colo.;  Georgetown, Colo.,  9,500 
feet  elevation,  July  8 ;  Pike's  Peak,  summit  and  13,000  feet  eleva- 
tion ;  Arapahoe  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation. 

Aameops  proteus  (Kirby).  Georgetown,  Colo.,  9,000  feet  elevation, 
July  G. 

Fachyta  nitens  Kirby.    Georgetown,  Colo. 

Leptura  chrysocania  Kirby.    Maniton,  July  15. 

Leptura  sanguinea  Le  Coute.    Maniton. 

Decten  spinosiis  (Say).    Denver,  Maniton. 

Pogonocherus  mixtus  flald.    Idaho  Springs,  July  5,  on  popnlas. 

Mecas  pergratu  (Say).    Denver. 

letraopes  basalis  Lee.    Common  in  gardens  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CHRTSOMELIDiB. 

CoHcinoptera  dominicana  (Fabr.). 

PachyhrachyH  (not  described),  American  Fork  Caiion,  Utah. 

Chrysochus  cobaltinus  Lee.  Denver,  Colo.,  Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Bar- 
foot). 

Chrysomela  lOlineata  (Say).  Common;  eggs^,  larva,  and  imago.  Golden, 
Denver. 

Chrysoniela  adonidis  Fab.  Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

Chryffomelu  scripta  Fabr.  (var.  confluens  Eog.).  American  Fork  CaiioD, 
Utah. 

ChryHoiiiela,  exclamationla  Fabr.    Denver,  Colo. 

Oraptodera  punctipennis  Lee.     Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Graptodera plicipennis  (^IVLwn.).    Maniton,  Colo. 

Oraptodera  (not  determined). 

Luperus  meraca  Say.  (Does  not  appear  to  differ  from  ^^meraca  -  Iloru.). 
Georgetown,  Colo.,  9,000  feet  elevation. 

Orchestris  alhionica  (Lee.).  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  July  6 ;  Pike's  Peak, 
on  summit,  abundant. 

Orchestris  f  Denver. 

Syntetia  mitis  Lee.  var.  ligata  Lee.  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  July  5,  on  po- 
tato-vines. 

TENEBEIONID-^. 

Eusattus  murieaUis  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Coniontis  obesa  Lee.    Maniton. 

IJleodes  extricata  (Say).    Denver,  Maniton,  Idaho  Springs. 

Eleodes  pimeUoides  Mann.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Eleodes  Huturalis  (Say).    Denver,  June  i^7. 

Eleodes  nigrina  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Eleodes  plunipcnniH  Lee.    Maniton,  Colo. 

Eleodes  quadricolUs  Esch.     Maniton. 

Eleodes  tricostata  (Say).    Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  Colorado,  June  26. 

Embaphion  ehmgatum  Horn.     Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Iphthimus  serratus  (Maun.)  var.  Letvisii  Horn.    Blackhawk,  Colo. 

MOEDELLIDiE. 

JHclidla  Icctula  Lee.    **  Mammoth  Cave,"  Maniton,  Colo. 

Anaspis  rufa  (Say).    Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,500  feet  elevation. 

Mordella  scxitellaris  Fabr.    American  Fork  Caiion. 
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Mordellhtena  cemula  Lee.    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo. 
MordeUistena  unicolor  Lec.    Denver,  Jane  27. 
Mordellistena  pustuluta  (Mels.).    Denver,  June  27. 
Pentaria  fuscula  Lee.    Manitoa,  Colo. 

MELOID^. 

Epicauta  pardalU  Lee.    Soathern  Colorado  (T.  M.  Trippe). 

Epicaufa  inaculata  (Say).    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo.,  on  beets. 

Epicauta  puncticollis  Mann.    Amerieau  Fork  Caiion,  Utah. 

Canthari^  sphanricollis  (Say).    Blaekbawk,  Colo. 

Nemognatha  dichroa  Lee.    Denver. 

Nemognatha  sparsa  Lee.    Manitou,  Colo. 

Gnathium  minimum  (Say).    Denver,  Golden,  July  3. 

CURCULIONID-S:. 

Rhynchites  hicolor  Fabr.    Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,500  feet  elevation. 

Ophrya^tes  latirostris  Lee.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barloot). 

Dorytomus  hrevicollis  Lee.    Denver,  Colo. 

AntlionomuA  (not  described).    Golden,  Colo. 

TycUius  hneelliis  Lee.  var.    Denver,  Colo. 

Bari4i  transversuH  Lee.    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo. 

Sphenophorus  pertinax  Oliv.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

SCOLYTID^. 

Dryoccetes  affabcr  (Mannb).  Gray's  Peak,  11,200  feet  elevation  (Kelso's 
Cabin). 

Tomicuspini  (Say).    Gray's  Peak,  elevation  11,200  feet  (Kelso's  Cabin). 

Polygraphus  rufipennis  (Kirby).  Gray's  Peak,  elevation  11,200  feet  (Kel- 
so's Cabin). 

Dendroctonus  obesus  (Mann).    Blaekbawk,  July  2j  Manitou,  July  15. 
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